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Towards Patriotic Fron `.. 


HE President’s Address ». ..ua.uent on the opening day of its 
Budget session (F .' ; ry 23, 1987) is noteworthy for the timely 
warning against the serivus threat of communalism and : -naratism. 

Although clumsily pieced together and badly de! zered, the 
President’s Address brings out the top-priority concern that Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Government attaches to the danger of communalism and 
boldly nailing down its promoters as “‘the reactionary, fascist and 
anti-national elements, who are misguiding and confusing the masses 
in the name of religion.” It 1s refreshing to note in this important 
official pronouncement the categoric assertion that experience has 
shown that “the communal and fundamentalist forces, aided and 
abetted by external elements, are challenging our basic values of 
nationalism, secularism, democracy and socialism.” 

What is equally if not more important is the statement that “‘the 
central issue” in Punjab today is that “a small section has turned 
religious functionaries and holy shrines into instruments of terror 
and subversion.” To meet this challenge, the clarion call has been 
raised, perhaps for the first time by the Government in forty years 
since independence: “All patriotic, secular. democratic and pro- 
gressive forces have to unite and build the strength of the people” to 
overcome this threat from black reaction. 

With a touch of introspection, the dangers posed by religious 
obscurantism and communalism are diagnosed as “a deeper malady 
which has persisted inspite of demonstrable progress in socio- 
economic sphere’. It was therefore wise and appropriate on the 
Government’s part to have decided on “a national dialogue”. This 
has become all the more imperative when one finds such wide 
divergence even within the intelligentsia on the meaning and signi- 
ficance of such terms as secularism and fundamentalism. In fact, 
the National Integration Council at its meeting last year did decide 
to initiate discussion on these concepts so that there could be an 
identity of understanding about them in our public life. 

A question linked with this issue but not part of it has been the 
problem of Indo-Pakistani relations. Apart from the danger posed 
by the massive deployment of Pakistani “strike formation ina 
menacing posture” on our frontier, the President’s Address has 
identified three main hurdles in the way of normalising Indo-Pak 
relations: “‘Pakistan’s clandestine effort to acquire nuclear weapons 
capability; its arms programme with serious implications for our secu- 


rity environment; and its support to anti-national and secessionist .- 


elements in Punjab.” Two points in this context are worth noting. 
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`- . support - from Khalistani secessionists. The fight for - 


US in over-arming Pakistan. Secondly, this cate- 
goric reference to Pakistan’s support to secessioni- 
sts is in sharp contrast to the exuberant pn 
` by General Zia in course of an extensive inter it 
given only a week ago to the Chief Editor of" Th 
Telegraph about Pakistan’s involvement im this 
game. l ' 


, The Rajiv Government’s position on this score is 
therefore’ clear: it does not accept General Zia’s 
denial seriously and is convinced that normalisation 
of relations between India and Pakistan will depend 
among other measures, on Pakistan withdrawing 


India’s integrity has thus an external- as well as 
internal dimension. 


With a firm stand against divisive and secessionist 
forces, Rajiv Gandhi’s Government now faces 


- the onerous but imperative task of mobilising all 


patriotic forces for a national endeavour against 

communalism and _ secessionism. Perhaps, the 

glimmerings of such an initiative can be identified 

in the emergence of the Action Plan on Punjab 

out of the deliberations that the Prime Minister 

has had: with the leaders of the Opposition parties 
i's 


.in Parliament. 
effort is being, made by all cgncerned towatd, » 


For the first time, a serious 
starting a joint Mass campaign in Punjab to isdlates 
and combat the ‘secessionists. The’ handsome refe- 
rence in the President’s Address to the present’stand 
of Punjab Chief Minister Surjit Singh Barnala against 
the provocative ukase of the ‘head priest of the 
yGolden Temple, has evoked wide response. Viewed 
in this background, the BJP’s mass demonstration 
on the opening day of Parliament demanding the 
dismissal of the Barnala Ministry and the imposi- 
tion of the President’s rule in Punjab, did look 
incongruous, to say the least. 

= How far this-positive initiative. could -bẹ pursued 
in the charged atmosphere of the Budget session of 
Parliament — where the Opposition is entitled to 
find fault with the Government’s record on mdny 
counts ~ it is difficult to’ say. The building ofa 
patriotic front to safeguard the integrity and security 
of the country is nota one-shot affair; it demands 
sustained and painstaking efforts, to be undertaken 
with the confidence and conviction in the great 
destiny that awaits this great nation. 

N.C. 
February 24 
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Rajiv Gandhi is due to present the Central Budget to Parliament 


Budgeting for 
Debt-trap? 
KEWAL VARMA 


OPES that the one-month condensed course of 

education from the budget-making exercise 
would make Rajiv Gandhi sober and a realist are 
receding. The manner in which heis conceding 
items of additional expenditure during the discus- 
sion is alarming. He has sanctioned an increase for 
the central police forces from Rs 731 crores to 
Rs. 1,400 crores and in defence from Rs 8,728 crores 
to about Rs 14,000 crores (all budget estimates). 
A huge sum of $ 2.8 billion has been sanctioned as 
foreign commercial borrowing to purchase Swedish 
guns and another $ 1.5 billion for the French 
Mirage. Para-military forces have been permitted to 
have their own mini air force. 

V.P. Singh in: his resources projections for 
1987-88 annual plan presented to Parliament’ provi- 
ded Rs 24,000 crores for the central plan. Rajiv 
Gandhi’s sanctions have increased this to about 
Rs 24,700 crores. Of the additiona] Rs 700 crores, 
about: Rs 200 crores would be for anti-poverty 
programmes and another Rs 200 crores for 
education. 

The PM.appéars to have been stung by praises 


showered by‘the media on V.P. Singh, when he was — 
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on February 28 This article bya 
appeared ten days before, pointing to the pitfalls in the Government’s 
economic policy, and as such is relevant in any on-going discussion on 
the strategy behind the Budget. 


well-known economic journalist 


— Editor 
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shifted from Finance and it seems that the one 
obsession of the new Finance Minister is to prove 
his predecessor wrong. Hence, all those items of 
additional expenditure which Y.P. Singh had 
rejected. 

V.P. Singh after showing his Thakurian prowess 
on the Revenue side for two years was planning to 
turn his attention to the other side, namely, Expen- 
diture. He started the zero-base budgeting exercise 
and was having daily clashes with his ministerial 
colleagues, whom be urged-to cut inflated budgetary 
demands He was also toying with the idea ofa 
statutory institutionalised arrangement to keep a 
check on current expenditure. At present, however, 
only a post-mortem of expenditure is being done. 
It was expected that the Prime Minister, who is 
now his own Finance Minister, would exercise more 
restraint on his ministerial colleagues than V.P 
Singh could have done. But it was not to be so. 
And not only that, all exercises in zero-base budget- 
ing done under the stewardship of V.P. Singh have 
been completely undone when it came to actual 
budget-making, 

Rajiv Gandhi wants to demonstrate that V.P. 
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Singh was wrongin every major item in the “‘re- 
sources projections for annual plan 1987-88” 
presented by the latter in December. V.P; Singh 
projected that at the current rate of taxation, the 
tax,revenue would increase by 11 percent. Rajiv 
Gandhi like King Canute ordering waves to turn 
back has asked that he must have a 16-17 or even 
18 per cent increase. In fairness to Rajiv Gandhi 
and contrary to the general impression, he has not 
so far given any signals to the department con- 
cerned to slow down tax raids. The so-called 
blacklist of excise-duty evaders/avoiders so far 
remain iutact. But tax raids too have already 
touched the tolerance limit of the socio-political 
system. On an average there are 10,000 excise tax 
raids and 4000 income tax raids. Further flogging 
of the system could well prove counter-productive. 
Also, in light of the latest figures of tax collection 
even an 11 per cent increase in the overall tax reve- 
nue assumed in the projections made in December 
last appears to be an over-estimate. This is mainly 
because customs collections have collapsed owing 
to declaration in imports. At this rate, the 
revenue figures in the 1987-88 budget would have to 
be fudged. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s ‘boldness’ disappears into thin 
air when it comes to additional resource 
mobilisation. One can understand, if not appreciate, 
that inthe budget to be presented on the eve of a 
mini-election (West Bengal, Kerala and Jammu and 
Kashmir will go to poll on March 23 and Haryana 
perhaps, two months later), Rajiv Gandhi cannot 
possibly cut fertiliser subsidy which has become a 
major item of government expenditure. He also 
cannot agree to scrap the retention price of fertilis- 
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er because one of the first projects, which will have 
to be liquidated as a result of it would be that of 
his personal friend, Aditya Birla’s Indo-Gulf. 
Thanks to turnkey arrangements with Snamprogetti 
and non-provision of world tenders for the import 
of machinery, this project would cost over Rs. 100 
crores more than a similar project elsewhere in the 
world. 

It appears that Rajiv Gandhi is buying the 
argument of LK Jha that “instead of raising Rs 
200 crores from excise duties, it would be better to 
have deficit financing of Rs 2(0 crores.” Jha’s 
argument is that there is a lot of excess capacity in 
the country and there is no infrastructure bottle- 
necks either. And in this encouraging situation 
deficit financing would inject additional purchasing 
power which would lead to increased production, 
he would like to say. 

In fact, suggestions are being’ aired to reduce 
excise duties to stimulate demand. The pressure 
to lower excise duties is highest in the case of com- 
modities like cement and paper but this proposed 
reduction should be substantial to make an impact 
on demand. MHalf-hearted measures, would reap 
nothing. The danger inherent in this game — 
especially now when the fiscal situation is most 
difficult-—is the sacrifice of revenue in the short-run. 
And if it is not handled judiciously it could 
damage medium-term economic prospects as well. 
The danger of double-digit inflation is also lurking 
large and itis a matter of economic common sense 
that a big spurt in government’s non-productive 
expenditure cannot but add to inflationary pressures. 


- The only saving feature is that the price rise would 


affect non-cereal items only, thanks to comfortable 
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foodstocks. But once the dam bursts under the 
pressure of inflationary forces, there would-be no 
holding back. 

Except foodstocks, all other reserves in the eco- 
nomy have been exhausted. There is no foreign 
exchange available to increase imports with a view 
to having a salutory effect on inflation. More 
importantly, because of the increasing credibility 
gap about the Prime Minister, there is no political 
will to counter the inflationary psychology. Both 
white-collared and blue-collared employees are 
already flexing their muscles and strikes in many 
have begun. 

Under the wayward Prime Minister, the only 
thing possible is to cut losses. For instance, when 
he came to power in 1985, he had nothing but 
contempt for rural development programmes. “I 
have no ‘socialist? hang-ups,” he used to say while 
discussing anti-poverty programmes. Thus, in the 
1985-86 budget there was no increase at all-in the 
outlay for rural development. It was frozen at 
‘Rs. 900 crores. But then he was taken on ‘Bharat 
Darshan’. And the only positive education in the 
last two years he had was his realisation that there 
was poverty in the country and anti-poverty pro- 
grammes were politically rewarding. Accordingly, 
the pendulum swung to the other extreme. In one 
jump, the budgetary outlay for rural development 
was increased from Rs. 900{crores to Rs. 1,500 crores 
(budget estimates), that is, 66 per cent increase in 
one year. He has sanctioned another big jump in 
the 1987-88 budget and the Planning Commission 
as well as the Rural Development Ministry could 
now work overtime to ensure that rural develop- 


ment schemes are integrated as much as possible 
within the overall development strategy and money 
is not wasted on non-development activities. 

Similarly, it should be seen that additional out- 
lay for education is not wasted on apna utsav type 
activities or even on thoughtless sports. At present, 
10 per cent of the copntry’s school’s are without 
buildings, 30 per cent have kuccha buildings and 
30 per cent of rural schools have only one teacher. 
In other words, additional outlays should be 
utilised to accelerafe ‘Operation Blackboard.’ 

The budgetary: strategy which Rajiv Gandhi is 


proposing to pursue would objectively lead to both . 


internal and external debt-traps. In the first phase 
it would be internal debt-trap and there would be 
an increasing diversion of money through the 
instrument of financial intermediaries, primarily 
commercial banks, to the government sector. L.K. 
Jha and others like him, who think that they are 
serving the cause of the private sector by mes- 
merising the Prime Minister into not increasing 
taxes are in effect serving the cause of the public 
sector. This is because they are not able to prevail 
upon the Prime Minister to reduce government 
expenditure. They simply do not have the power 
to curb the government’s sovereign right to pre- 
empt national resources for its use and, in fact, 
the exercise of this right is painless and easy since 
all financial institutions are owned by the state. 
However, Rajiv Gandhi might hesitate for some 
time before he goes for heavy and unserviceable 
commercial borrowings. This interregnum period 
of uncertainty could fuel serious inflation. O 
(Courtesy: Business Standard. Slightly condensed.) 
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Sri Lanka: Beyond Solution? 


QADRI ISMAIL | 
or a few brief hours in the second week of 
February, it appeared that the Sri Lankan ethnic 
conflict may yet be solved. India put severe 
diplomatic pressure on Sri Lanka, asked the govern- 
ment, among other things, to halt military activities 
and reaffirm its commitment to certain peace pro- 
posals as a basis for further talks, and the govern- 
ment agreed. There were hints once again of a major 
breakthrough. 

Then came the catch. It was also revealed that 
Sri Lanka had agreed to the Indian demands only 
on condition that the LTTE, (Liberation Tigers 
for Tamil Eelam), the dominant Tamil militant 
group, be brought to the talks. With the LTTE almost 
routed in many strongholds outside Jaffna, the 
government was either being extremely naive or ex- 
tremely shrewd in asking for this. Just as much as the 
government does not want to negotiate from a point 
of weakness, neither of course does the LTTE. 


The author is Features Editor, Sunday Times, 
Colombo. He was formerly on the staff of the 
Sri Lanka daily, The Island. 
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But what was startling was that the government 
had chosen to brush aside a warning from the Indian 
government that the conflict was very likely to 
escalate unless it stepped back. This was the severest 
Indian warning yet to Colombo. The fact that 
Jayawardene, after initially appearing to heed it, 
ultimately chose to more or less ignore it, has 
serious long-term implications for the country as 
well as for India. India will now have to consider 
non-diplomatic options or do something drastic like 
withdraw its mediatory services — which it would 
not like to do since it would therefore lose leverage 
over Jayawardene, whose pro-western tilt it has 
never liked. 

The long-term implications for Sri Lanka could 
be spelled out in just one word: chaos, Economically, 
while it is fashionable in some quarters to state that 
there can never be a collapse, things are looking 
very gloomy. Superhigh defence expenditure is 
sending inflation into double digits for the first time 
in four years; unemployment is more than 20 per 
cent and rising; and the debt service ratio is expect- 
ed to reach 35 per cent this year, 


Ail this would normally make nervous a demo- 
cratically elected government with elections scheduled 
in under two years time. Couple this with a war it is 
not yet seen as winning and any government would 
be very much on edge. Except that, in Sri Lanka, 
the lest elections for Parliament were held in 1977 
and not many people expect them in 1989 either. A 
simple device of a referendum (last held in 1982 to 
postpone elections and criticised for unfair prac- 
tices by the government even by the Commissioner 
of Elections), which is far easier to be rigged, could 
suffice. There is a wide body of opinion in Sri 
Lanka, which holds that the government would like 
to keep the ethnic pot boiling in order to have a 
convenient excuse to postpone elections. l 


The alternative before Jayawardene is to settle 
the problem, prove to the public that giving the 
Tamils autonomy is not tantamount to separation, 
and then proceed to rebuild and reflate the eco- 
nomy. This task, of course, is much more difficult 
than keeping a war going. But this cannot be a 
reality without making further concessions to the 
Tamils. 

An analysis of when the government has actually 
made public concessions shows that it does so only 
when under very hard military or diplomatic 
pressure. Put another way, it does not recognise 
that the Tamils are fighting for redress of justifiable 
grievances, but feels it has to concede some 
autonomy to get the Tamils off its back. Little 
wonder, then, that it has a proud record of going 
back on concessions already made when the military 
picture has changed. i 

For their part it must be said that the LTTE, 
which has come to dominate the Tamil movement 
both due to its military prowess and ruthless 
liquidation of its rivals, has been less than construc- 
tive in its attitude towards talks. From the fact 
that its leaders no longer talk of a separate state, 
but a homeland, it can be divined that they have 
come to accept the inevitability of a negotiated 
settlement. But by not replying, the Sri Lankan 
government definitely, by not making precise re- 
quests, they bave enabled the government to score 
significant propaganda victories, by saying all the 
proposals and concessions come from one side. The 
Tamil demand for a homeland arises from very 
understandable and justifiable desire for both physi- 
cal and psychological security. But it is high time 
they got off using this homeland mantra and started 
persuading people, that they could be reasonable. 

They would be best advised to begin with the 
Muslims. The Sri Lankan Muslims, unlike those in 
India, form a distinct ethnic group. Every major 
Tamil political party has failed to indicate to the 
Muslims in the Tamil areas exactly where they 
stand. The worst position in this connection has 
been taken by the LTTE, which blindly and blithely 
states that the Muslims are also Tamils and “one 
with the Tamil cause”. If that were so, the state 
could not have been able to promote clashes bet- 
ween the Tamils and Muslims in April, 1985 and 
could not be using the Muslims against the Tamils 
now. It is one of the ironies of Sri Lankan history 
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that the Tamils are bestowing thé same arrogance 
and patronage that made them rebel against the 
Sinhalese, to the Muslims. 

It is this process of complete ethnic destabilisation 
that hardly any commentators on Sri Lanka have 
taken note off. Today, the ethnic problem is one 
of polarisation between the Sinhalese and the 
Tamils. But the plantation Tamils of recent Indian 
origin, too, have their grievances. There are reports 
of simmering militancy among the estate Tamil 
youth. There definitely exists a militant organisation 
among the Muslims of the east. Lebanonisation 
may be a fashionable word that comes easily to 
mind; but if cannot simply be wished away. 

Dominant sections of the government, however, 
are totally insensitive to this process. They only see 
a problem that has simply to be managed. Blindly 
enough, they expect the LTTE to negotiate froma 
position of weakness which they themselves will not 
do. Alas, no one seems to be capable of knocking 
into both Tamil and Sinhala Sri Lankan heads that 
for a compromise, both sides must be equally strong 
and both must somewhere give in. It does not 
require intelligence but only the ability to read, to 
realise no post-colonial government or guerilla 
group has on its own won a civil war of this kind. 

It seemed for a time that, with the two Sri Lankan 
parties unable to come together India could do 
this, Today, nothing is more evident than the 
Indian inability to use diplomatic means to solve 
the problem. Not only has Jayawardene been 
foxing Rajiv Gandhi at every turn. LTTE leader 
Pirabakaran, not willing to be pressurised by India 
into a settlement he does not fancy, has now left the 
sanctuary of Tamil Nadu fo be back with his boys 
in Jaffna and away from Indian arm-twisting. ' 

While on the one'hand all this provides a fascinat- 
ing case study of the relative autonomy of small 
states vis-a-vis big ones, and also of the relative 
autonomy of guerilla groups, it brings Sri Lanka no 
closer to a solution. 

Pirabakaran returned to Sri Lanka after more 
than two years and could not give his people any 
great military victories. Indeed, he had fo suffer 
losses of ground. This cannot by any means make 
happy an essentially military man with a deep com- 
mitment fo the idea ofa Tamil homeland. In the 
next few weeks, one can only expect him to fight 
back or, at least, to try. Colombo will not only 
consolidate itself but try to improve its position. 
Jayawardene made this clear in his annual address 
to Parliament last week. India would not like to 
stand aside and watch, but just may have run out of 
options. 

What all this means is that, to the average Sri 


‘Lankan, peace will soon become just a word in the 


dictionary. It cannot be expected that the war will 
continue to be restricted just to the north and east. 
The more they are defeated in their own areas, the 
more the Tamils are likely to bring it to the south. 
And the mood in the Sinhala camp, as enunciated 
by Jayawardene, is very militant too. All this will 
escalate the process of ethnic destabilisation in 
general. Chaos may then be too mild a word to 
describe what is happening. (February 20) O 
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Ils Bharati Indian 
or just Tamil? 
K.S. SRINIVASAN 


o~ February 4, a statue of Subramania Bharati, the 
great nationalist poet from Tamil Nadu, was 
unveiled in Bharati Nagar, New Delhi. Is this not 
cause for jubilation? Has not the world of literature 
and fine arts been brought on a par with that of 
public affairs? Perhaps, but for that very reason 
there is also cause for concern. 

It is unknown in the Indian,tradition for any poet 
to be commemorated in stone; we have no statues 
of Valmiki, Kalidasa, Kamban, or even Tulsidas, 
recent as he is. In ourown times, Delhi has not 
found space for any statues other than those of 
political leaders. The decision to put up a statue 
of Bharati might, therefore, set a precedent. But if 
this happens for reasons other than veneration for 
poetry in particular and creativity in general, it 
will defeat the very spirit behind this noble gesture. 

If Bharati was a national poet, why was it neces- 
sary for the Tamil Nadu Government to organise 
the function? The most natural thing would have 
deen far the Central Government to take over the 
project, even if the initiative had come from 
Madras — especially so since until recently the All- 
India Subramania Bharati Centenary Celebrations 
Committee did function under the sponsorship of 
the Government of India. 

One would not crib about such niceties but for 
the difference it does make, in our society and set- 
up. Witness the manner in which the occasion was 
utilised to highlight the achievements of the Tamil 
Nadu Government and to reiterate that govern- 
ment’s pledge to support the Prime Minister, thanks 
to his and his mother’s help rendered for the 
medical treatment of the Chief Minister two years 
ago. The fact that M.G. Ramachandran spoke in 
Tamil also lent the function a ‘Tamil’ colour. By 
the time the Press finished reporting it, this national 
_occasion had become a purely Tamil domestic affair, 
with mention of Tamil Nadu Ministers and MPs. 

Did Bharati inspire just the Tamil people to fight 
against the British? What about other poets in other 
languages who did similar service? Is it not incum- 
bent on other State governments to follow up and 
fill the streets of Delhi with stone images and in- 
scriptions in all languages? 

This sort of thing is bound to occur, so Jong as 
national culture is looked upon as the sum total of 
regional cultures; itis easy to say, “Leta hundred 
flowers bloom’. But, if Bharati isto be recognised 
as a true Indian, with an Indian outlook and spirit, 
he should be presented as such; his life and work 
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can be drawn upon to show how uniquely are the 
Indian characteristics that make him worthy of res- 
pect and honour. 

It was as a boy of sixteen, with barely an elemen- 
tary education in Tamil; that Bharati came to 
Varanasi to live with his aunt, consequent upon his 
father’s remarriage when the mother died. That he 
learnt Hindi and Sanskrit here, and took the 
examination of the Allahabad University is signif- 
cant, in any assessment of his pan-Indian vision. 
The influences that he placed himself under were 
also remakable; Bal Gangadhar Tilak was one who 
infused the young Bharati with that brand of patrio- 
tism which led to heroic poetry, while Sister 
Nivedita (nee Margaret Noble) focussed his mind 
on the unknown nobility of woman, — so sharply 
that he recognised her as his guru and dedicated his 
book of poems to her. l 

With his lively interest in current affairs, whetted 
by his work as a journalist on the staff of Swadesa- 
mitran, Bharati attended the Congress session in 
Surat in 1907, where he met Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Aurobindo. But he had already obtained his 
initiation in the politics of the independence move- 
ment at an earlier session in Varanasi. The inspired 
songs that came from his pen were later published 
in the volume, Swadesageetam, which was distributed 
free, at the instance of V. Krishnaswami Iyer. 

Soon after, Bharati came under surveillance and, 
to escape the warrant of arrest, he took refuge in 
Pondicherry, then a French possession. During this 
time, when there was a price of Rs. 1,000 on his 
head, Bharati wrote some of the stirring songs that 
sought to fire the spirit of freedom in the people. It 
was also about this time that Bharati took part in 
making the arrangements for the arrival of Auro- 
bindo in Pondicherry; the latter’s influence is 
evident in the songs of Bharati that embody the 
Mother cult. 

Wide contacts and a receptive mind enabled 
Bharati to recapture the Indian spirit — a spirit that 
had been lost under myopic perceptions that took 
pride in repetitive skill. To mention but two things: 
deeply appreciative of the romantic school of 
English poetry, he called himself ‘Shelley-dasan’, 
but he was strongly critical of the English-educated 
Indian, whom he lampooned in a poem, The fox with 
the golden tail, which Aurobindo considered as ‘one 
of the best pieces that Bharati had written’. 
Secondly, whereas while drawing upon tradition to 
make a telling point he would use the imagery of 
the epics and the Puranas (he described Tilak as 
Dharmaputra) to mount’a total and scathing attack 
on all outmoded customs and beliefs that survived 
in the name of tradition. In this, he was in the 
company of reformers such as Sankara and Viveka- 
nanda, and displayed that same courage to change 
and reinterpret, without which tradition itself can- 
not live. 

In his vision of India, Bharati found himself 
inspired by Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Gandhi, Dadabhai 
Nowrojee and Bipin Chandra Pal, on all of whom he 

(Contd, on page 32) 
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Retreat from Commitment 
O. CHINNAPPA REDDY 











Retreat of Socialism — Two Decades without 
Nehru, 1964-1984, by R.C. Dutt (Publisher: 
Abhinay Publications, E 37 Hauz Khas, New 
Delhi 110016; 1984; Pages 236; Price: Rs 120). 





[ must say at the oufset that I am not the fittest 
person to review R.C. Dutt’s book. It is all about 
Economics and my knowledge of economics is not 
even half-baked. 

Before I proceed further, I must refer to the great 
person to whom the book is dedicated, the late 
Mohan Kumaramangalam. I had the good fortune 
of knowing Mohan Kumaramangalam quite well. I 
had the privilege of delivering the first Mohan 
Kumaramangalam Lecture at Madras at the invita- 
tion of Kalyani Kumaramangalam and his son, 
Rangarajan. The first time I met Mohan was at a 
nocturnal meeting in the Loyola College hostel in 
1940 or 1941. He was underground in those days. 
There were a few of us sitting around him in a 
room, I was unintentionally sitting farthest from 
him. He quietly turned to me and remarked, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘Do you think I 
am going to contaminafe you with that infectious 
disease called Communism? Please come closer.” I 
did come closer, not then, but much later. 

We became good friends when he joined the 
Madras Bar. He .was a multifaceted personality, a 
staunch and stubborn trade unionist, a sweet and 
persuasive advocate, a principled and learned lawyer, 
a political philospher, a daring politician, a genuine 
patriot, a champion of the downtrodden, always a 
warm and affectionate friend and an altogether 
delightful and endearing person. I do not think 
that any one who came in touch with him could 
escape the magic of his charm. Death snatched him 
away when our country needed him most. 

Had he been alive to help in the shaping of our 
policies, I wonder — and many others like me 
wonder — whether India would not now have been 
on the high road to Socialism—and there would have 
been no need for R.C. Dutt to come out with this 
volume. 
_ R.C. Dutt is a bureaucratic phenomenon. Despite 

the fact that he was a member of the Imperial 
Indian Civil Service and had held many high and 
coveted positions in the Government of India, I 
cannot think of him as an ex-bureaucrat. He is 


This review is taken out of the speech by 
Justice Chinnappa Reddy delivered by him on the 
occasion of the release of the book by him in 
New Delhi (February 21, 1987). 
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essentially an economic and political historian and 
therefore a critical observer of the changing econo- 
mic and political scene, an observer, who is endowed 
with a sharp perception of events in the background 
of history. He 1s an expert on the Public Sector 
and public enterprises and his opinion on topics 
concerning them are frequently sought. He is a 
regular contributor of articles to magazines and 
newspapers on the burning questions of the day. He 
is a keen student of current events and present 
thought and his thirst to know more is so great that 
one finds him present at any gathering of intellec- 
tuals, where serious discussion takes place. 

. I have not had the privilege of knowing him in 
the old days. I have had the good fortune of 
coming to know him in recent years through a 
mutual friend, K.V. Raghunatha Reddy, who is his 
friend and admirer. I have immediately come to 
respect and admire his erudition and his gift for 
analysing current events in their proper historical 
setting. He has an insight into the ŝi st century and 
those who are talking of stepping into the 21st 
Century will do well to seek his advice. 

R.C. Dutt’s Retreat of Socialism is a remarkable 
book. It is contemporary history. It is the Econo- 
mic History of India since independence. It is 
remarkable because it is totally unbiassed, in spite 
of the author’s own leanings and predilections, 
which seep through the pages. He has not bestowed 
fulsome praise on anyone nor has he indulged in 
malicious criticism, He has praised, where praise is 
due and criticised, where criticism is called for, 
He has put everyone and everything in his or in its 
proper place as should be done in every book on 
history. He is able to do this because of the deta- 
ched but not disinterested view that he has taken of 
all men and things. Throughout the book, he has 
maintained a very high degree of intellectual 
integrity, a commodity which is fast becoming very 
rare. ; i 

It is a book which must be read by everyone, 
who is interested in the contemporary processes of 
Indian history, particularly by the younger genera- 
tion of politicians, who are to shape the future of 
our country’s history. I wish the book is made 
compulsory reading for all junior ministers and 
legislators who will, I am sure, be guided and ins- 
pired by it, Iam not trying to exclude the older 
generation because they are already knowledgeable, 
but because of the genuine feeling that I have, that 
many of us of my generation are beyond redemp- 
tion. Iam sure, they too will benefit by the book 
if they read it. 

In the opening page, he tells us of Jawaharlal 
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Nehru’s vision of a socialist society based on 
cooperation where every individidual has the free- 
dom to develop to the best of his capacity without 
any barrier of economic, political or religious privi- 
leges and proceeds to explain the difficulties which 
Panditji had to face throughout the period of his 
Prime-ministership and why despite being the great 
visionary and dedicated crusader that he was, he yet 
failed to come anywhere near achieving the goal of 
the ‘socialistic pattern of society’ that he set for 
himself. Dutt has attempted to explain the paradox 
of Indira Gandhi, the reason why there was no 
correlation between her promise and performance 
and how she both appeared to spearhead the fight 
against reaction at one stage, and become its patron- 
saint at another. 

Dutt has analysed the causes for the failure of the 
governments to push through the land reforms, for 
the increase in the volume of unemployment and 
under-employment and for the inability to alleviate, 
leave alone banish, poverty. He has explained how 
the benefits of the country’s independence have 
successfully been siphoned off to the rural elite and 
the urban bourgeoisie. It is impossible to disagree 
with his statement: “The fact is that the industrial 
bourgeoisie and the rural rich, whose class interests 
have been allowed to dominate the State have suc- 
ceeded in distorting not only the policy-frame but 
also administrative action in their favour. Dismant- 
ling the system of State control of the private sector, 
thereby weakening the planning process, limiting 
the development of the Public Sector to the infras- 
tructural industries and extracting fiscal incentives 
for themselves are instances of the former, while 
obstructing implementation of land reforms is an 
instance of the latter.” Nor can exception be taken 
to his statement: ‘Indeed, inadequate mobilisation 
of resources and consequently inadequate invest- 
ment have constituted a growing weakness of our 
planned efforts over the years. This has specially 
manifested itself after the middle ’sixties in the 
failure to tax the large and middle farmers in spite 
of the substantial profits earned by them in the 
process of the Green Revolution. Another aspect 
of the same phenomenon, namely, reluctance to 
tax the affluent sections of the community, is the 
growing reliance on indirect taxes in mobilising 
resources for the State.” 

Dutt has explained how the Public Sector is ex- 
ploited by the bourgeoisie divert the surplus of the 
Public Sector to their own advantage and has 
pointed out that “‘the real danger of the present 
situation lies in the convergence of the interests of 
our socially dominant groups with those of the 
capitalist world, which seek development of the 
Third World countries as dependent economies 
which will supplement, and not compete with 
them in their efforts to maximise profit.” 

By the very nature of my profession, it is my 
business to pick holes and I have some bones to 
pick with some things that R.C.Dutt has said in his 
book, First, I question the aptness of the title of 
the book. The: implication of the title is that we 
has made some progress on the road to socialism 
and that we are now retreating. Iam afraid we 
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never got started. To use the punter’s language, 
socialism came under the starter’s orders, but did 
not run. In my understanding, in the ’fifties and 
the, ’sixties, socialism was a respectable word though . 
feared by some. In the ‘seventies it became an 
acceptable word and it entered the dictionary of the 
people namely, the Constitution. In the eighties, 
it looks as if it is on the way to becoming a bad or 
a disreputable word, which may not be used even 
in the speeches of politicians. The politicians and 
the powers have started a practical boycott of the 
word and they do not even mention the word by 
mistake. Only the Judges who, as usual, are behind 
the times, talk now-a-days about socialism and 
actually refer to the word in their pronouncements. 

It 1s in keeping with the lack or loss of faith in 
socialism that there is now considerable Joose talk 
of replacement of Parliamentary Democracy by 
Presidential Democracy — this despite what we are 
seeing of the working of presidential democracies in 
countries, near and distant, and the innumerable 
Watergates and Irangates that come to light every 
now and then. This talk is probably meant to be a 
fore-runner to the replacement of the socialistic 
pattern of society by the /aissez-faire-welfare pattern 
of society, where everyone has the right to grab 
what he can and those who cannot grab are put on 
the dole. We must see the writing on the wall and 
warn ourselves in time, Let us not pave the way for 
authoritarianism and let us not fritter away the great 
in heritance that we have received from Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

I must also enter a caveat to the follow-up of the 
title of the book, when, after noticing the lack of 
will to effect much-needed land reforms, the reduction 
of the Public Sector to the position of an instru- 
mentality of the private sector and the success of the 
industrial bourgeoisie and the rural elite in enrich- 
ing and entrenching themselves, Dutt still refuses 
to recognise the class character of the ruling class. 
According to him what is happening in India today 
is the interaction of a variety of social forces, pre- 
capitalist, capitalist and socialist, which have been 
released after Independence and which are contend- 
ing for supremacy in the newly-founded democratic 
State. He says that there are many good people, 
whose past activities and associations do not justify 
the criticism that they are acting with the sole object 
of promoting their own economic interests. Good 
people they may be, intellectually honest they may 
be, but they are the merest clogs in the huge machi- 
nary of society and history and if they are not the 
willing agents of their class, they are at least their 
unconscious protagonists whose interests are bound 
up with the survival of the class. 

It is true that in the struggle for our independence 
against colonial imperialism and native feudalism, 
it was the Indian bourgeoisie, just fashioned into 
existence by the colonial rulers that led the revolu- 
tionary forces. They were then inspired by the 
ideals of ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’ which 
had earlier inspired the French and the American 
bourgeoisie in the French and American Revolu- 
tions. Following the pattern set by the bourgeois 


(Contd. on page 32) 





Small States in International Relations 


M.S. RAJAN. 


HEN one thinks of the sovereign-state-system, one 
naturally, almost inevitably, thinks of states of 
conventional size — of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Great Britain, France or the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and so on. Hardly any one thinks of 
the new category of states — the small or micro- 
states, of which there are today a large number, 
almost one third of the 159 members of the United 
Nations, plus a dozen others, which have not cared 
to apply for the membership of the UN Organisation. 
(See Appendix.) These 50-odd states, spread all 
over the world, each have a population ‘of a million 
and less and have limited area, population and mate- 
rial resources. Although there have always been 
some small states like San Marino, Andorra, 
Monaco, Leichtenstein, Luxembourg, for example, 
the existence of a large number of them is essentially 
a post-Second World War phenomenon. 

Today, among 159 members of the United 
Nations and 11 non-members, there are 16 micro- 
states in Asia/Pacific, 8 in Africa, 8 in Europe and 
11 in the Americas (in all 43 States). There are an 
additional 11 states, which have ‘not cared to 
become members of the UN Organisation. 

Despite some misgivings that these small states are 
pot quite viable — politically, economically and 
militarily — the world community facilitated their 
birth by recognition and economic and other assist- 
ance, Most of them were also admitted to the 
United Nations and/or its Specialised Agencies, and 
to regional organisations as well. Many of them are 
also members of the Commonwealth of Nations. 

However, having admitted them to the community 
of nations, the community does not seem to care for 
them — and these states do need the care and 
assistance of the rest of the community. Without 
that care and assistance, these small states might 
turn out to be trouble spots, if not sources of de- 
stabilisation of the world order. 

Back in 1967-68, UN Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjold first raised the limited problem of 
membership of these states of the world organisation. 
The Committee of Experts of the Security Council 
considered the problem briefly, but was unable to 
come to any conclusion. The basic issue was — 
and is — how to lay down criteria for determining 
which entity constitutes a “state”, and more impor- 
tantly, where to (and who should) draw a line (in 
terms of area, population and other material factors) 
beyond which the entity is not eligible for member- 
ship. This is really a matter of self-judgement and 
hence highly subjective. 


The author is Professor Emeritus of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. For two 
years till recently he was a Presidential Adviser 
in the Republic of Nauru in the Central Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Equally, since membership of the UN Organisa- 
tion is based on “sovereign equality’, the 
Organisation cannot have a second category of 
members — such as Observers or Associate Mem- 
bers (as was suggested by Dag Hammarskjold, 
the United States and the United Kingdom), with 
privileges less than the full members —~ without, of 
course, amending the UN Charter. And, amending 
the Charter is not easy. 

More recently (1985), the Commonwealth of 
Nations was seized of the question of vulnerability 
of the small states within the Commonwealth and 
had the subject studied by a high-level Consultative 
Group, because 27 of the 49 members of the 
Commonwealth are small states with less than a 
million population. The communique of the 
Nassau (Bahamas) meeting of the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government in October, 1985, 
(which commended the report of the Group), 
expressed the hope that the report of the Group 
“would help to increase international awareness of 
the link between the well-being of small states and 
wider concerns for peace and security, and that 
this would enlarge the possibilities for creative’ 
international responses. They, however, stressed that 
action to reduce the vulnerability of these states 
should not diminish their status as independent, 
sovereign and equal members of the world commu- 
nity. Efforts should be directed at working for the 
realisation of a global environment safe for small 
states and conducive to their economic viability.” 

“Small is beautiful’, but not quite so when it 
refers to small states. They have many problems of 
viability, even survival, in an imperfect community 
of nations, where, despite all the progress in the 
development of that community since the 19th 
century, the small states are at the mercy of the 


- large and medium states — even if that ‘‘mercy” is 


only indifference or neglect and not the military/ 
economic power of the mighty. 

In considering the place of these micro-states in 
international affairs, one cannot (and ought not to) 
question their viability as sovereign/independent 
states; it is too late to do so. They have been 
welcomed and accepted by the infernational com- 
munity, by global and regional organisations. For 
these states, membership is a badge of sovereignty. 

The founding fathers of the United Nations had 
thought of placing such small states permanently 
under the UN Trusteeship system. This has not 
happened — either because the states were unwill- 
ing (because that would compromise their sovereign 
status) or the UN Organisation was unwilling/ 
unable to bear permanently the burden of admi- 
nistering them. 

Hence, the question boils down to how the inter- 
national community could and should accommodate 
the wishes, aspirations, needs/demands of these 
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states, aš mich in the interests of the international 
community as that of these small states. The 
former has, I believe, a moral and political duty to 
protect, support and maintain these states. They 
should not be ignored — as they were before the 
Second World War. Because of their much larger 
number now, it might be dangerous to ignore them. 
Many of them can get involved in the power 
struggle between the Cold War blocs or the Super 
Powers that head them. 

The main problem that practically all of them 
| face is economic, not so much security. Most are 
insignificant or inconsequential as strategic outposts 
for other states to evince interest in them. Their 
economic resources are extremely limited — with 
the exceptions of the Gulf states (and some others 
with rich petroleum resources) and Nauru (phos- 
phate deposits) —— in the Central Pacific apart. 
Even in respect of the latter states, their resources 
are exhaustible. Most of them are over-populated 
— that is in terms of the area and economic 
resources — and_ their aspirations for a higher 
standard of living cannot be sustained by their 
economic resources, 

Some of them, as in the Caribbean, manage to 
achieve some success by way of tourism, but many 
of them are not exactly tourist spots, and those 
which are, cannot afford to build the facilities 
required for promoting tourism. The island states 
can seek to exploit the marine resources of their 
EEZ, even if by licensing foreign states to do so, as 
some of them have already done. The land-locked 
states (e.g., Nepal, Afghanistan) have the additional 
problem of transportation through its neighbours, 
which are usually large states. 

These problems can only be solved by regional 
cooperation, which is usually of mutual benefit. 
The Commonwealth Secretariat and international 
organisations (e.g., the Specialised Agencies of the 
United Nations) can help too. Bilateral assistance 
from the affluent states is often unavailable for the 
simple reason that the states have little or no 
political/strategic advantage to be derived from 
such assistance — for pure idealism or humani- 
tarianism plays no part in such nations with respect 
to small states. Where and if available, they are 
usvally short-term ad hoc and aid “with strings”. 
The beneficiary states need also to ensure that they 
do not become dependent on the aid and erode 
their independence and sovereignty. That, unfortu- 
nately has happened in respect of many West 
African states heavily dependent on budgetary (and 
even military) support from France. 

In other words, it is tor the governments of small 
states themselves to determine the delicate balance 
between the level (and conditions) of external 
economic assistance and the freedom of policy/ 
action in international affairs that they prefer to 
exercise. In the long run, these states need to 
promote self-help measures, including training of 
their people in administrative and technical skills 
which would promote self-reliance and a degree of 
autonomy that is consistent with their sovereignty/ 
independence. One way of increasing self-reliance 
is to diversify the bases of economy — because the 
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economy of most of the small states are presently 
based on a single resource, agricultural or mineral. 
A major problem the 43 member states — and 
the reason why the 11 other states have not cared 
to become members — is the existing shortage of 
trained personnel for diplomatic/consular repre- 


‘sentation abroad as well as the high cost of doing 


so. Recently, the Commonwealth Secretariat has 
found a novel solution for this problem. They 
maintain at the United Nations common office 
facilities for four small Commonwealth states — 
Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, Western Samoa and 
Maldives. ‘This facility is likely to be extended for 
all other small states of Commonwealth. It is also 
open to small states to have joint representation 
abroad — as some of them already have. 

The retention of territorial independence, sovere- 
ignty and equality, combined with reasonable abi- 
lity to protect them, is another problem of the small 
states. Having facilitated their membership of the 
international community as independent, sovereign 
states, the international community has an obliga- 
tion to create an environment in which these 
smaller/weaker states caz not only survive but 
prosper. This would include measures — many 
already taken — by the United Nations and other 
international organisations, the Commonwealth of 
Nations and regional organisations. 

In the main, both the independence, and protec- 
tion from likely or potential threats to that indepen- 
dence, from external sources, need to be secured by 
judicious ` foreign policy and relations. For 
obviously, it would be imprudent for these states to 
waste their limited resources on maintaining defence 
forces, rather than on economic development, 

Dynamic diplomacy ought to take care ofthe 
problem of preserving independence. This would 
necessarily call for active participation in inter- 
national politics, despite the limitation of shortage 
of skilled personnel. A de facto policy of Non- 
alignment, if not formal membership of the NAM, 
could help considerably (as in the case of some of 
the Pacific Island states, like Nauru and Kiribati), 
and membership of regional organisations is a must, 
if it cannot also be member of the United Nations 
and Specialised Agencies. 

Membership of the United Nations is especially 
valuable for small states, so that they are 
entitled to use a great world forum in order to 
raise an alarm over threats to their security or 
aggression on them, Military pacts/alliances in 
peace-time with a proximate large state might be 
necessary in the event of an actual threat or immi- 
nent aggression by an identifiable enemy. Other- 
wise, it is best avoided, because such military pacts/ 
alliances in peace-time have usually a tendency to 
erode a state’s freedom of policy/action in inter- 
national affairs. 

Of course, theoretically, it is open to any small 
state to declare itself as a neutral state and have it 
recognised at least by the neighbouring states (as 
Malta did in 1979). But because of the latter condi- 
tion, this is not (and has not been) an entirely a 
unilateral matter, and one that other states invari- 
ably care to recognise. The failure of Cambodia 
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(now Kampuchea) under Sihanouk in the 1960s to 
secure the support of the neighbouring states (and 
of the United States) to such a declaration of 
neutrality is an instructive case. 

Another suggestion (made by the Commonwealth 
Consultative Group) is the recognition by the UN 
Security Council of the declaration of neutrality by 
any small state. This, again, depends upon the 
convenience and interests of the Permanent 
Members of the Council. While recognition of 
such a declaration by other states or the Security 
Council, does not necessarily guarantee security; it 
might only serve as a political deterrent to the 
potential aggressor under most circumstances. 

Perhaps, the best means of promoting both 
foreign policy objectives and deterring external 
threats Or aggression is to promote co-ordinated 
positions on foreign policy with other small states 
within the region or outside and to mobilise support 
by them in the event of a threat to individual secu- 
rity. This is already being demonstrated in the 
EEC, the Caribbean states and the ASEAN states 
and now, hopefully in SAARC too. They have 


, demonstrated that it is {possible to do so without 


entering into a military alliance (bilateral and/or 
multilateral). 

Frtunately, some of them are strong States, 
althı sgh weak Powers. Though poor in human and 
mat al sources, their strong desire to retain their 
sep: te, independent identity, their attachment to 
thei ommunity’s “core values”, the cohesiveness 
of thir community, make their survival invulner- 
ab”: They need not have to -—— as most of them 
i” ot do not have — defence forces for their pro- 
~ on. The external threats to their security are 

entially political — not military — and defence 

zainst them is diplomacy. 

Having got into the membership of the commu- 
nity of nations, the small states feel neglected by 
the larger states and even by global and 
regional organizations. In this situation, there is 
a danger of either their becoming pawns in the 
game of international politics, especially if they 
happen to be strategically located, as some of them 
are or the pariahs of the community. In either 
case, they might well become sources of instability 
and disorder in the community, 

The Commonwealth of Nations has taken notice 
of the situation and steps are being taken to care 
for the problems of the states within its member- 
ship. It is time that the wider community collec- 
tively recognises this situation and, like the Com- 
monwealth, takes steps to attend to their problems, 
more earnestly and purposefully. 

For obvious reasons, small states have a vital 
stake in peace, stability and order in the inter- 
national community — certainly a greater stake than 
the large states. In respect of the former states, it is an 
unfair insinuation to imply that there is a divorce of 
power from responsibility. Except in the very narrow 
matter of financial contribution to international or- 
ganisations, the small states are more responsible 
than the large states in international relations. 

It is more likely that “arrogance of power” (in 
US Senator Fulbright’s famous phrase) that makes 
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nations less responsible — as demonstrated by. 
American policies and actions in Korea, Vietnam, 
Cuba, Grenada and now, Nicaragua. The small 
states, more often than not, have a higher sense 
of responsibility because they are quite conscious 
of the severe limitations of their power-base. The 
exceptional behaviour of Israel proves the rule. 

They might well bea source of new ideas -- as 
Malta was in conceiving the resources of the seas 
asa “common heritage of mankind.” It is their 
membership of the international community (and of 
international organisations) that has brought into 
effective operation the Jlong-proclaimed need for 
universality in the conduct of international relations. 
It is they who have extended the scope of jurisdic- 
tion of international organisations and of multi- 
lateral diplomacy. They are in the forefront of 
strengthening and reforming of international organ- 
isations, especially the United Nations, Hence, the 
well-being of the small states is as much in the 
interests of international community as that of 
themselves. [Q 


APPENDIX 


SMALL STATES (below one million population) that are 
MEMBERS of the UNITED NATIONS 


Area (Sq. km.) Population 
1. Antigua and Barbuda 440 80,000 
2. Bahamas 13,935 231,000 
3. Bahrain 622 417,210 
4. Barbados 431 253, 
5. Belize 22,965 166,000 
6. Brunei Darussalam 5765 224,400 
7. Cape Verde 4033 326,300 
8. Comorros 2171 444,000 
9. Cyprus 9251 665,200 
10. Djibouti 22,000 430,300 
11. Dominica 751 76,000 
12. Fiji 18,272 696,433 
13. Gambia 11,295 643,000 
14. Grenada 344 112,000 
15. Guinea Bissau 36,125 890,000 
16. Guyana 214,969 790,400 
17. Iceland 103,000 241,000 
18. Luxembourg 2586 365,900 
19. Maldives 298 177,000 
20. Malta 316 383,000 
21. Quatar 11,000 315,000 
22. Saint Christopher and Nevis 261 46,000 
23. Saint Lucia 616 130 ,000 
24. Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines 388 ; 
25. oa 2842 163,000 
26. Sao Tome and Principe 964 108,163 
27. Seychelles 280 65,244 
28. Solomon Islands 28,446 270,000 
29. Suriname 163,265 355,000 
30. Swaziland 17,363 647,415 
31. Vanuatu 14,763 142,000 
NON-MEMBERS of the UNITED NATIONS 
Population 
32. Nauru 8000 
33. Kiribati 61,000 
34. Tuvala 7000 
35. Tongu 104,000 
36. Nieu* 3300 (appx) 
37. Cook Islands* 17,900 (1981 
38. Republic of Palau 120,000 REISN 
39, Vatican City 1000 
40. Liechtenstein 26,500 (1980) 
41, Monaco 27,063 (1982) 
42. Federated States of Micronesia (FSM) 
43, Andorra 41,627 (1984) 
*Associated States 
ll 
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Communalism and Secularism in Indian Polity 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


HE looming challenge of communalism in India, 

is the nation’s single biggest internal challenge, 
not only to the working and stability of our domestic 
secular, federal system, but also to the basic princi- 
ples governing our national life and providing 
meaning to our identity. Today, communalism is 
tearing apart the rich, beautiful and closely-knit 
multi-coloured tapestry of Indian unity. Let us not 
forget, that with the backdrop of world history, the 
diverse nation of India appears as a great artefact 
of socio-cultural commingling, a proud product of 
centuries of rare human admixture of ethnic, reli- 
gious, regional and linguistic strands, whose process 
of interaction and synthesis resulted in evolving the 
world’s most authentic and complex plural society. 
It is this great polity, with this rich and rare back- 
ground that is threatened today with domestic 
disruption, due to engineered discord among its 
many segments. 

Let us recapitulate that our new identity asa 
nation has been determined by the values and 
heritage cherished by our triumphant national 
liberation movement. Its most distinctive and glo- 
rious aspect, apart from its obvious pan-Indian 
format, has been its emphasis on secularism, human- 
ism and inter-communal goodwill and harmony. It 
was not only the biggest and the most widespread 
anti-imperialist movement in world history. but 
also an all-inclusive movement of all patriotic ele- 
ments drawn from the diverse continental range 
covering regions, language-groups, religious com> 
munities, castes, tribes, urban and rural segments. 

That is why the Sovereign Democratic Republic 
of India, with all its other shortcomings, notwith- 
standing the lapses of its successive governments 
and major national parties, still remains the most 
stable polity in the wide range of newly indepen- 
dent developing counfries of the world, and is 
respected for its commitment to secularism and 
secular-democratic politics, which stands out as 
unique in the backdrop of Third World politics, 
vitiated by religious fundamentalism, inter-ethnic 
violence, oppressive coup d’etat regimes, traditional 
autocracies and a wide range of un-democratic 
forms of government. 

But the most distressing fact is that while we 
might shine in contrast with others, and that too 
only in terms of our preferred political system and 
proclaimed (but not always practised) goals, yet our 
identity as a stable, secular polity is being tarnished 
day by day by our own folly, criminality, lack of 
collective will that is revealed in our drift away 
from the declared national ideals and purposes. We 
are fast becoming a polity of violence and tensions, 
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of unabatinginter-communal hate and revenge, a 
polity tolerating genocidal fanatics indulging in 
recurrent and increasing communal riots, caste 
carnage, language animosities, and by so doing we 
are collectively indulging in what amounts to be a 
massive omnicide of the entire Indian nation, 

Every Hindu, Muslim and Sikh, and every Kanna- 
diga, Maharastrian, Assamese and Bengali murdered 
is an assault on Indian citizenship. Do we realize 
that by killing each other by using different com- 
munal, regional and language labels, we are in 
effect killing ourselves — killing the Indian nation, 
and killing it with shocking brutality, impunity and 
unconcern for the future of this generous, indulgent, 
bountiful and mighty Motherland. 

A taunting line from an Urdu poet comes to . 
mind: Apney heatoon apni barbadi ka itna ehtemaam! 
Soni? a tremendous preparation for ‘self-annihila- 

on 

_Who is to be blamed? Morally all of us, the 
citizens of India, for our manifest cowardice, 
insensitivity, unconcern, lack of courage and will to 
standup in unity in order to stem the disastrous 
momentum towards utter chaos and anarchy. But, 
of course, the main administrative and political 
responsibility rests on the Government of India 
and the State Governments, together with the ruling 
parties and national and regionai parties. They are 
not merely guilty of acts of omission, but also of 
acts of commission. The re-emergence of the hydra- 
headed monster of communalism could not have 
been possible without the overt and covert support 
of the political leaders, parties, factions and groups, 


No Wholly Secular Party 


It is becoming quite clear if we perceive carefully 
the working of our political system that it would be 
patently wrong to categorise certain parties as secular 
and others, and that too only a few, as communal. 
Let it be stated even at the risk of being contradic- 
ted, that today no party — national and regional 
— and not even excluding any more the so-called 
left parties, can be assumed to be free from 
communal-minded leaders and coteries, 

Some of the more rabid communal elements — 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh — openly thrive in the 
ranks and more than that, in the top echelons, of 
those parties, which have been innocently or ignor- 
antly categorised by academics, journalists and 
analysts as sccular. Indeed, the worst shock in recent 
times has been that communalism has increased its 
tentacles not through the known and established 
communal parties and groups, but through the 
electoral tactics, factional quarrels, personality con- 
flicts and ad hoc strategems of the national parties 
themselves, and one feels sad to add, above all the 
dominant Congress Party, that remains otherwise the 
centre-piece of India’s political spectrum. 


Let us confess that experience has shown us that 
in terms of leadership and party functionaries, as 
also in terms of political calculations and action — 
quite different from election manifestoes and formal 
proclamations — there is almost no fully and 
wholly secular party worth the name in India. There 
are various degrees of communal-cum-caste parties. 
The politicians, high and low, and certain ministers 
of the Centre and the States, are the biggest villains 
of the piece in this sordid drama of communalisa- 
tion of Indian politics and polity. And precisely 
this makes the challenge of communalism more diffi- 
cult to meet and more complex to eradicate. 


Territorial integrity, political stability and 
national identity of a modern state is threatened by 
two situations — external aggression and internal 
subversion. To ward off external aggression, a state 
builds an elaborate defence-cum-military structure. 
The fight against internal subversion is more com- 
plex and difficult. Even a well-knit police force 
supported by intelligence agencies and other vigilant 
branches of administration and law courts are not 
enough of a requisite structure of defence against 
an internal enemy. 


National education, national public opinion, 
national morale, and effective intervention of the 
citizens, both as individuals and as groups, together 
with firm and effective governmental action are 
necessary pre-requisites for an effective deterrence 
against and defeat of the ‘enemy within’. This is 
more than evident in the situation prevailing in the 
country today. 


What is Communalism? 


The proposition that should be discussed widely 
is that communalism is the single biggest subversive 
ideology in contemporary India. Let us, therefore, 
be clear about the phenomenon of communalism. 
Quite often, communalism is wrongly used as a 
synonym for religion or religious fundamentalism 
‘or conservatism and obscurantism or simply for a 
sense of belonging to a community. Synonyms 
sometimes confuse a ‘part’ for the ‘whole’ and also 
gloss over the ‘nuances’ and ‘specificities’. By so 
doing one tends to overlook the specific and total 
character of communalism. 


What is communalism? Adherence to religion and 
the religious system is not communalism. Exploita- 
tion of religion is communalism. Attachment to a 
religious community or religiosity is not communal- 
ism. Using a religious community against other 
communities and against the nation is communalism. 
Affiliation to any social, cultural and service organ 
of a religious community may also not be communa- 
lism. But restricting one’s sympathy, help, social 
obligations and range of services as citizens of a 
secular republic, just only to the community of one’s 
birth can be communalism. ‘Affliction’ to ritualism, 
superstition, obscurantism, magic, charms and occult 
practices like astrology is not communalism.. These 
are merely irrational, unscientific and primordial 
orientations, due to conformism to traditions or 
fear of the unknown and unbounded ambition. 
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Even commitment to conservative values in social 
life and conservative orientation in politics is not 
communalism. It can be called social backwardness 
and political reaction. 

However, it should be recognised that all these 
aspects can be inputs into the development 
of communal consciousness and indeed the com- 
munalists, in various permutations and combinations 
have utilised most of these aspects in order to build 
their communal, political base. But ‘communalism, 
as a specific phenomenon in Indian polity is some- 
thing different and more specific. 

Let us pause at this point to realise that a real 
man of God, i.e., a true believer in religion, is also 
expected to be a good human being, and indeed 
most of the time he is. It is not uncommon to see 
deeply religious people, not only as good humanists 
and excellent neighbours, but also as committed 
nationalists and patriots in their own way and their 
own terms. It is wrong to assume that communalists 
are religious people, in the real sense of the word. 
Even those few who are both ‘religious’ and ‘com- 
munal’ act as communalists in politics largely by 
emphasising the dubious and contentious belief that 
their religion is a ‘complete code of life and here- 
after’ for all time, and hence politics and civic 
affairs cannont be segregated from religion. 

Historical experience in all parts of the world and 
most clearly in India has shown that this world of 
fancy and illusion soon degenerates into religious 
bigotry and political intolerance in the context of 
the politics of modern states, which are mostly 
multi-ethnic, national sovereignties, integrating 
diverse religious communities. Indeed, communalists 
become communulists precisely because they are 
ignorant of the moral teachings and universalist 
underpinnings of their own religion, which makes 
them, in essence, not only irreligious but also anti- 
national and anti-human. 

A communalist may not even respect and adhere 
to areligion except as a public posture. For, a 
communalist is basically interested in ‘using’ 
religion, and that too not for any religious, spiritual 
or moral ends, but on the contrary for ‘secular’ (in 
the sense of state affairs), therefore for meta- 
religious or non-religious, mundane, political ends, 
attuned mostly for aggrandisement of power, posi- 
tion and wealth. 

Communalism is a perversion of religion from a 
moral order to a temporal arrangement of contempo- 
rary convenience, from a faith into a constituency, 
from a strategy of living into a tactics of politics, 
from an end into a means. Communalism exploits 
parts of religious dogma for expedient political 
pragma, Communalism seeks to conform arbitrarily 
religious tenets, traditions and values to suit the 
exigencies of current political life and tactical 
interests. 

Communalism thus is exploitation, naked and 
subtle, of religion and of genuine attachment to a 
religious community. Communalism is promoted 
by areal or an imaginery fear of the other com- 
munities, and by the process of modernised trans- 
formation and secular change as deterimental to the 
community’s welfare. Communalism is conversion 
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of religiosity into political bellicosity. Communalism 
is the enemy of progress, revolution, democracy, and 
of federal nation-state building on rational, scientific 
lines. In this sense, communalism is not a pheno- 
menon of conservative reaction but of modernised 
reaction. 

Then how do we define communalism? Com- 
munalism is basically an ideology of political allegi- 
ance to areligious community as a primary and 
decisive group in the polity, and for political action. 
Communalism is a modern phenomenon, and not a 
phenomenon of the medieval past. It is a sectarian, 
restrictive and negative response to the process 
of modernisation, and modern nation-building. 
Communalism envisages a religious community 
alone as a base and universe of its political ambition 
and action. For a communalist, religious community 
is the only relevant and valid category in politics 
and in state affairs, and for the perception, analysis 
and reconstruction of socio-cultural environment. 

For a communalist, a political system and its snb- 
systems like a party system and statecraft, can and 
should be structured on the recognition of religious 
communities, as the foundational, grassroot and 
operational reality. Communalism is a perception of 
other religious communities as inimical entities 
within a polity and within a nation, arranged in an 
unfriendly antagonistic and belligerant equation, one 
to another. Communalism is a political orientation 
that recognises religious community and not the 
nation and the nation-state as the terminal commu- 
nity — the final point of political allegiance. There- 
fore, communalism is a political strategy opposed to 
nationalism as an aggregation of multi-ethnic, mufti- 
religious, and multi-lingual communities. 


Main Plank of Communalism 


Communalism is opposed to secularism as a 
pattern of socio-cultural co-existence and political 
integration. Communalism is opposed to a rational, 
civic basis of party formations and political system. 
Communalism perceives majorities and minorities, 
and divisions within a polity and a nation, based 
essentially on religious communities and not on 
even other ascriptive basis (like that of family, clan, 
tribe, jati, language, region or domicile) and 
certainly not on the basis of political, ideological, 
party, class, interests or strata considerations, which 
is the hallmark of a modern political system. Politi- 
cisation of religious community opposed to other 
communities and the nation then, is the main plank 
of communalism. 

What are the current manifestations communalism 
in India? To use the issues of the bygone past for 
settling scores in the present against another com- 
munity is communalism. To punish the present 
generation for the real or imaginary misdeeds of the 
past generation is communalism. Communalism 
is also an attempt to generate inter-communal 
psychosis by raking-up events and episodes of the 
medieval past. The communalists seek to use fhe 
past as a continmum of the present, for promoting 
inter-communal discord. They overlook them- 
selyes and confuse the people about the basic 
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characteristic of the ancient and the medieval ages 
marked as they were by feudal autocracy, religious 
bigotry, dynastic ambitions, migratory movements 
for empire-building, invasions, anmnexations, 
conquests, vandalism and tyranny. 

Dynasts, empire-builders and potentates, often 
indulged in vainglorious acts to acquire false 
recognition and prestige in one’s own community 
aud to exploit the impulses of the army and the 
bureaucracy to perpetuate their wordly ambitions 
by providing the false garb of religious mandate. 
To punish innocent members of a community due 
to acts of ommission or commission of few other 
members of the same community, in the past or in 
the present time, is rank communalism. To attack 
and murder a human being in a frenzy or riot, only 
because he belongs to another community, is the 
worst form of communalism. To incite communal 
animosity and hate, by word of mouth or publica- 
tion, particularly by using one’s privileged position 
in profession, and society especially in the media 
— as Editor, Executive Editor, Managing Editor, 
Newscaster, Reporter etc., is wicked and manifest 
communalism. 

To utilise state-controlled and state-managed 
radio and TV, blatantly and subtly in order to 
pander to communal sentiments, by using communal! 
festivals, rituals, images, songs, plays, etc., 
tantamounts to encouragemant and legitimisation 
of communalism. Participation of state function- 
aries and government dignitaries, and that too 
apparently in their official capacity and at state 
expense in religious functions, is not, and should 
not be seen as an act of spiritual grace or personal 
humility, goodwill, toleration or indulgence, but 
merely as a misguided social act of political 
relevance that tends to vitiate the secular pretensions 
of the Indian polity and contributes to the legitimisa- 
tion of multi-communalism as the dubious hall- 
mark of Indian secularism. And, above all, to 
abdicate secular authority to win communal support 
and secure an electoral base is the worst form of 
ene to the disastrous politics of communa- 
ism. 

Let us recapitulate the circumstances in which 
communalism had taken roots in India. 

It is not adequately and widely realised that com- 
munalism in India was born, nurtured and pro- 
moted, under the auspices of British impertalism in 
the 19th century. It served the colonial administra- 
tion divide. and rule. Therefore, the existing 
religious differences were first used to project exist- 
ing social and cultural variations and then to pro- 
mote political divisions by treating Indians 
basically not as Indians but as members of religious 
communities. 

When British colonialism began its direct 
administrative imperial rule in the sub-continent of 
India, in 1858, it came face-to-face with two major 
and historic realities, namely, civilisational unity 
and cultural diversities. While the existence of 
civilisational unity had the propensity of promoting 
political homogeneity and Pan-Indian national 
ideality, if the people so desired and were capable 
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Mislims would have to live together in harmony 

in independent India which, although not dar- 
ul-Jslam, under Muslim rule, would be dar-ul-amn, 
land of peace, where Muslims would be guaranteed 
freedom to practise their faith, where it would be 
the duty of Muslims to live as loyal and law abid- 
ing citizens. It was the duty of the Muslim in India 
to fight with a sense of dedication for the freedom 
and independence of his country, quite as much as 
he was obliged to fight for the liberty of his con- 
science and the sanctity of his faith. The political 
philosphy of the Ulema was a peculiar amalgam 
of pan-Islamic ideas and, Indian nationalist ideas 
which were fused in their anti-imperialism.” 


That contradictory amalgam of ideas came together 
in the Khilafat Movement (1919-23) in the aftermath 
of the First World War, which was the climactic 
moment in the political struggles of the Deobandi 
Ulema. The aim of the movement, was to resist 
the liquidation of the Ottoman Empire and the 
office of the Ottoman Caliph. It was a bizarre 
movement of religious obscurantism that unleashed 
rabid and atavistic passions among Indian Muslims. 
It was strongly disapproved by Jinnah. But, ironi- 
cally it was powerfully backed by Gandhi, the world- 
ly-wise leader of secular Indian nationalism, notwith- 
standing the fact that it ran counter to the 
aspirations of Turkish and Arab nationalism. 


It was Gandhi’s intervention and organisational 
genius, and the resources of the Congress Party, that 
transformed a relatively minor movement into a 
mass phenomenon. It was a cynical tactical political 
move that promised ‘to isolate the Muslim salariat 
leadership from Muslim masses by arousing their 
fanatical passions behind a hopeless and anachro- 
nistic cause. The Muslim League was eclipsed; it 
was Virtually suspended and did not meet as a body 
between 1919 and 1924. Gandhi had achieved his 
purpose. ` 

In 1919, under the leadership of Deoband and in 
the wake of the Khilafat movement, the Jamiat-e- 
Ulema-e-Hind was formed as the political organis- 
ation of the Ulema. It was during that movement, 
that they made their biggest, though somewhat 
brief, impact on the Indian political scene. But 
they left behind a bitter legacy of narrow communa- 
lism especially amongst some sections of the Muslim 
urban subordinate classes. In the late 1940s, the 
Muslim League made great efforts to win over the 
Ulema to the Pakistan cause. They eventually 
succeeded in November, 1945, when Pakistan was 
already in prospect, in winning over a breakaway 
group from the Jamiat-e-Ulema-e-Hind to form the 
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Jamiat-e-Ulema-islam, which has established itself as 
a politcal party in Pakistan. 

In contrast to the Deobandi Ulema, Barelvis 
profess a populist Islam, more infused with super- 
stition, and also syncretism, that make up the 
religious beliefs of the peasantry. The Barelvi 
version of Islam emphasises belief in miracles and 
powers of saints and Pirs (mashaikh), worship at 
shrines and the dispensing of amulets and charms, 
which are all condemned by Deobandis as un-Islamic. 
Deobandis and Barelvis detest each other and much 
sectarian conflict consists of fights between the two. 

Pirs or Sufi Shaikhs, play an important part in the 
religious life of the peasantry. Barelvi Islam is 
closely tied to devotion to Pirs and belief in their 
powers of intercession (wasilah), whereas Deobandis 
emphasise personal redemption by rigorous perfor- 
mance of religious ritual and avoidance of sin. 

However, in the course of extended research in 
Punjab villages I found that the peasant makes a 
clear distinction between the powers of the spirit 
of dead Pirs and those of living Pirs. He goes to 
shrines of dead-Pirs and prays fot his intercession 
for a variety of purposes. He believes that the 
spirit of the dead Pir can hear him so that he com- 
municates with him directly and has no need for 
intermediaries. He may show some deferrence but 
not too much reverence for the Sajjada Nashins, 
the guardians of the shrines, who are usually 
descendents of the dead saint. The Sajjada Nashins 
are credited by scholars to have spiritual powers. 
But the peasant himself does not seem to recognise 
that. Propositions in the literature about powers 
of the Sajjada Nashins over the peasant not least 
in the political arena, are a myth which cannot 
survive close scrutiny in the light of actual obser- 
vation of what goes on. 

Where Sajjada Nashins do play a role in local level 
politics, as they often do, they do so by virtue of 
their rather more material powers as landowners, 
rather than some spiritual hold that they are pre- 
sumed to have over the peasants. 

Living Pirs fall into two categories. Firstly, 
there are Pirs as petty practitioners, dealers in 
miracles and magic, at a price. They provide 
amulets or anointed oil to protect the peasant from 
evil or specific remedies which he buys from them. 
Such Pirs can make barren wombs fertile or ease, 
the pain of incurable disease and so on. They 
take their lucrative business seriously and avoid 
getting involved in politics for, given the factional 
division of local level politics, they would run the 
risk of losing half their clientele if they were to get 
politically involved. 

During my extended period of fieldwork in the’ 
Punjab villages I came across only one solitary 
case, where such a Pir did intervene in politics, due 
to some exceptional circumstances, He declared 
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that as a man of God, politics was not a matter 
that he would care to get involved in. But he was 
also able to invoke some high moral principles 
to explain why on that particular occasion he was 
compelled to do so. In the event, his intervention 
was totally unsuccessful. Everyone (including the 
Pir himself) could see who, in the event, were those 
that disobeyed him. The dissident group, in 
explaining their behaviour to me, made a distinction 
between the spiritual domain in which the Pir had 
powers and the worldly domain in which he 
did not, so that they were not obliged to follow 
the Pir’s call in a matter which should not concern 
him. 


Pirs and Disciples 


Secondly, there are Pirs of altogether different 
kind, who operate ona much higher level. Their 
relationship with peasants is not a direct one based 
On ‘spiritual powers’ but is rather mediated through 
landlords and local faction leaders, who control 
the peasantry politically. Such Pirs have mureeds 
or disciples, who take an oath of allegiance (baita, 
or, in Punjabi bait) to the Pir. Atthe core of 
such a Pir’s coterie of mureeds are powerful land- 
lords, village-level faction leaders, and not the least 
government officials, who together constitute a 
freemasonry exchanging patronage and favours, 
which is tightly organised and controlled by the 
Pir. They operate with great effect in the political 
arena, as well as inthe dispensing of government 


patronage and favours. Their mutual bonds are. 


expressed in the language of kinship and the 
mureeds consider each other pirbhais or Pirbrothers. 
The Pir himself, being at the centre of such a 
structure of ‘generalised reciprocity’ wields con- 
siderable power. But that is not direct power over 
the peasantry and it has little to do with religious 
beliefs of the peasantry. It isa myth to suppose 
that such Pirs, by virtue of charismatic power, have 
political authority over the peasants in general, 
althovgh where their landlords are mureeds, Pirs may 
indirectly control peasant followers in the political 
arena. In most cases such Pirs are big and powerful 
landowners in their own rights and control their 
own peasants. Political recruitment of peasants 
by such Pirs therefore takes place on the basis of 
distinctly non-spiritual powers. 

Historically, Deobandis have tended to be mainly 
urban and from middle and upper strata of society, 
whereas the Barelvi, influence has been mainly in 
rural areas, with a populist appeal. This has 
changed somewhat in recent decades, for Barelvi 
influence has extended to towns and cities, amongst 
the lumpen-proletariat (peasants in cities) and an 
insecure urban petty bourgeoisie. Traditionally, 
the Barelvi influence has been weaker in the UP 
(with the exception perhaps of the peasantry of 
south-western UP) than in the Punjab and to some 
degree in Sind. On the otheir hand, the main base 
of Deobandis was in the UP especially among urban 
Muslims, who are the muhajirs, (refagees from India) 
in Pakistan. 
~ Asan unmerited legacy of the Wahhabi move- 
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ment they are also well entrenched amongst Pathans 
of the Sarhad (the NWFP) and northern (Pashtun) 
districts of Baluchistan. That influence now extends 
to Pathan workers and lumpen proletariat in 
Pakistan’s cities, especially in Karachi. These 
groups are their storm-troopers in sectarian riots 
against Shias and Barelvis. 

In Pakistan, both Deobandis and Barelvis have 
organised themselves as political parties, the former 
as the Jamiat-e-Ulema-e-Islam (JUI) founded in 
November, 1945 and the latter as the Jamiat-e- 
Ulema-e-Pakistan (JUP) which was founded in 1948. 
The political influence of each is much more limited 
than their sectarian following. In Pakistan’s first 
General Election in 1970 the JUI won only seven 
seats (out of a total of 138 for West Pakistan). 
Not surprisingly six of these were from Sarhad and 
one from a Pusthun constituency of Baluchistan. 
The JUP too won seven seats, all from West 
Pakistan, of which four Seats were from Punjab and 
three from Sind one of which being from the city of 
Karachi.** In both cases the rural seats were won 
not so much on the strength of religious commit- 
ment to the Party concerned but rather because the 
JUI candidafes were allied to influential tribal 
leaders, whereas in the case of the JUP they relied 
on powerful landlords and Pirs. 

Before we leave the Ulema, we must take note of 
their position (both Deobandi and Barelvi) on a 
doctrinal point, which is pivotal in the political 
debate between them and the Islamic Fundamenta- 
lists on the one hánd and Islamic Modernists on the 
other. That is the concept of ijtihad or interpre- 
tative development of doctrine in keeping with the 
spirit of Islam, on issues that cannot be decided by 
direct applicability of injuctions of the Quran or 
Hadith or a solution offered by other prescribed 
rules. Jjtihad is the final remedy and there are 
recognised methods by which this may be accom- 
plished. The Traditionalist Ulema will not accept 
ijtihad. Forthem, the doctrine, as formulated by 
the 9th century AD consisting of the teachings of 
the four orthodox Sunni schools, their received 
tradition, is fixed for eternity. Islamic Modernists 
and Islamic Fundamentalists each reject this tradi- 
tionalist view of the immutability and rigidity of 
the doctrine of the faith, the principle of taglid or 
doctrinal conformity that the Ulema consider to be 
fundamental. They, each, insist on both the possi- 
bility and the necessity of ijtihad, to revivify Islam 
in keeping with new questions and issues that arise 
with new conditions. Their different political posi- 
tions turn on their different solutions to the ques- 
tion of ijtihad. 

The colonial re-structuration of India’s political 
system shifted the centre of gravity of status and 
influence in Indian society from the landed gentry 
to the emerging salariat, members of the colonial 
bureaucratised state. This newly emerging class had 
different needs and outlook from those of pre- 
colonial upper classes. They began to develop a 
new life-style and new ways and these found ex- 
pression in new ideas. There was a “Hindu Renais- 
sance”, which was followed, after an interval of a few 
decades by a ‘Muslim Renaissance’. This time-lag 


is usually explained by an assumption of Muslim 
‘backwardness’, attributed to a variety of factors. 

A more plausible explanation may lie in the fact 
that in places where the colonial transformation first 
got under way, namely the initial nodal points of 
colonial rule in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, the 
Muslim component of the new salariat was negligi- 
ble in size and it was much later that these changes 
reached the UP, the heartland of the Muslim salariat. 
There Muslims were far from backward; while their 
proportion in the population was quite small, they 
held a preponderant position in the salariat. Not 
surprisingly, jt was in the UP, where ‘Muslim 
Renaissance’ soon got under way. 

The Hindu Renaissance in India began with the 
Brahmo Samaj movement in the 1830s in Bengal, 
under the intellectual leadership of Raja Ram 
Moban Roy. There were parallel movements in 
the other two major centres of colonialism in India, 
namely the Vedic Samaj in Madras and the Prar- 
thana Samaj in Bombay. Some social anthropo- 
logists have misconceived the nature and purport 
of this movement and speak of it as ‘an intellectual 
nativistic rivival’ and saying, as Maloney does, that 
‘Ram Mohan Roy tried to recover and rationalise 
the spiritual essence of Hinduism’?! Such a view, 
one would suggest, fails to appreciate the rather 
more positive and forward looking rather than 
nostalgic concerns of these movements. They 
attempted to articulate quite new ideas though in 
the idiom of the established religion. 

An opposite kind of misconception about these 
movements, far more common, is that these move- 
ments simply packaged ideas imported from Europe 
in locally made boxes; that these are examples of 
mere reflection of Western ideas, a borrowing and 
mechanical transmission from one culture to 
another. Such a view seems plausible, for liberal 
ideas were in ascendancy in the colonial metropolis, 
though it would be difficult to accuse British 
colonial officials of being the bearers of liberal 
ideas, which they did not consider suited to 
India. The diffusionist theory of transmission 
of Western ideas to the colonised society fails to 
account for the fact that the ideas that were locally 
produced by intellectuals of the “Hindu Renaissance’ 
and the ‘Muslim Renaissance’ in India bore clearly 
the stamp of India’s colonial situation and the 
peculiar character of its social structure. 


Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Mohammad Iqbal 


Their liberalism’ was not that of (at least formally) 
free and equal individuals nor of liassez faire, which 
were the slogans of triumphant capitalism in 
England. It would be more accurate to describe 
these ideas as rationalsm. David Kopf, a perceptive 
scholar, referring to these movements, writes: 
‘Such radical notions as secularism, humanism and 
rationalism had to be re-interpreted to fit the Indian 
situation.’ He points out that the new Indian classes 
produced a new ideology to suit their own circum- 
stances and needs. These movements repudiated 
tyrannies of religious orthodoxy from sources within 
their own tradition. 

The ‘Hindu Renaissance’ was followed by ‘Muslim 
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Renaissance’, which was pre-figufted by writers and 
poets such as Mirza Ghalib and, later, articulated 
most clearly and forcefully by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, the most outstanding figure of the ‘Muslim 
Renaissance’. Sir Syed Ahmad was a very effective 
practical organiser as well as a theoretician and 
major intellectual figure. His role and mission in 
life was to facilitate the transition of upper class UP 
Muslims info the colonial salariat and to encourage 
them, therefore, to move out of the traditional sys- 
tem of education, which was controlled by the 
backward looking Ulema, and instead take to 
English and Western education. His own personal - 
life reflects such a transition, of a member of the 
old UP aristocracy to the new salariat. 

Sir Syed Ahmad was from a noble family with long 
connections with Mughal imperial rule, now less 
prosperous. He joined the service of the East India 
Company, against the wishes of his family, and rose 
to be a munsif or sub-judge, which was as high a 
position in the colonial state apparatus as an Indian 
could aspire to at the time. He soon became the 
leading pioneer of a new rationalist public philo- 
sophy that was expressed in the idiom of Islam, He 
was much attacked and reviled by the Ulema. 
Embroidered tales of his persecution by bigots have 
become a part of the mythology of the Muslim 
salariat. 

It is not too surprising that Sir Syed Ahmad, the 
father of Islamic Modernism was directly influenced 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the father of Hindu 
Renaissance. As an impressionable young man, Sir 
Syed Ahmad met Roy, who was on a visit to the 
Mughal court in 1831. He gave much prominence 
to an account of Roy’s visit in his book Sirat-e- 
Faridiyah. A leading scholar on the life and work 
of Sir Syed Ahmad is of the opinion that ‘the 
personality and work of Ram Mohan Roy werea 
formative influence in Syed Ahmad Khan’s life.?® 

It is no accident that parallel religious reform 
movements arose in different parts of India, both 
amongst Hindus and Muslims, during mid-19th 


‘century, (as well as a Buddhist religious reform 


movement in Sri Lanka) for they all reflected similar 
social developments, the emergence of different sec- 
tions of the same class, the new salariat. It might bė 
more illuminating to think of them, therefore, as 
different ethnic components of a single class and the 
Hindu and Muslim reform movements as different 
strands of a single intellectual movement, expressing 
rationalist ideologies and a commitment to a scienti- 
fic outlook of the newly emerging Hindu and 
Muslim salariats in their respective religious idioms. 

Sir Syed Ahmad’s political philosophy, as appro- 
priate to the concerns of the emerging Muslim 
salariat in the UP, was cast in ethnic terms (rather 
than ‘communal’, which is a pejorative term) 
striving for numerical equality of Muslim represent- 
ation in the service to that of Hindus, although in 
the UP Muslims were only about 13 per cent of 
the population. He argued that Muslims, as a 
community, were entitled to an equal share, because 
they made up for their lack of overall numbers by 
their preponderence amongst the upper classes. That 
view did not entail hostility towards Hindus as 
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such, nor was it a question of religion. The issue 
was that of equating the two communities, irrespec- 
tive of their relative size and demanding an equal 
share for each. This was nicely expressed in his 
much quoted statement that India was a bride 
adorned by Hindus and Muslims, who were her 
two beautiful eyes. The bride would be disfigured 
if the two eyes were not equal. 

Sir Syed Ahmad did not argue for a restoration of 
Muslim power, much less an Islamic state. Nor 
did he want independence or democracy. His hopes 
were pinned, rather, on an indefinite continuation 
of British rule for that, in his eyes, was the only 
impartial guarantee of protection of Muslim interests, 
which lay in their securing equality with Hindus, 
the Indian salariat. He was very suspicious of the 
Indian National Congress, and feared that independ- 
ence and democracy would mean that Hindus 
would overwhelm the small numbers of ashraf 
Muslims, Muslims of the upper classes, who would 
then have no one to protect them. It is clear from 
this that Sir Syed Ahmad’s political horizons were 
defined by the boundaries of the UP and he did not 
extend the logic of his argument of Muslim majority 
provinces, where his argument could be inverted. 

Education was the sovereign remedy for reversing 
the decline of (the UP upper class) Muslim society. 
The main thrust of Sir Syed Ahmad’s writing and 
indefatigable organisational activity, therefore, lay 
in the pursuit of modern education for Muslims. 
He founded the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh in 1877, which later bécame the 
famous Aligarh Muslim University, the heart of 
Muslim nationalism in India. In other parts of 
India too, Muslim nationalists were preoccupied 
with the task of promotion of the new education, 
setting up educational movements and educational 
institutions for Muslims. 

Sir Syed Ahmad had to fight the bigoted Ulema at 
all levels. not least on their own ground of theology. 
His writings on religion were prolific and reflected 
a high level of scholarship. Without going into 
details of particular controversies, one particular 
issue can be singled out. That was the burden of 
the received and congealed orthodoxy, the im- 
mutable Traditions of the Four Sunni schools, in the 
name of which the Ulema fought him. His counter- 
attack was simplicity itself, the wielding of Occam’s 
Razor. 

Sir Syed Ahmad’s wiped the slate clean of the 
_hide-bound traditions of the four schools as handed 

down by the Ulema over ten centuriés, by declaring 
that they had become cluttered with accretions of 
bid’at (‘innovations’), in other words misconceptions 
and misinterpretations.2° The only alternative was 
to go back to the source, the Quran and the Hadith 
of the Prophet. By that bold stroke, he swept 
orthodoxy out of the way and gave himself freedom 
to write on the cleaned slate a message of a rationa- 
list social philosophy, invoking the fundamental 
sources of Islam. 

Sir Syed Ahmad’s work opened the way for a 
liberal re-interpretation of Islamic political philo- 
sophy by Mohammad Iqbal. Iqbal attacked the 
dogma of the traditionalist Ulema that the received 
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doctrines was immutable. He passionately attacked 
the Ulema’s commitment to the principle of taqlid 
or doctrinal conformity, which he argued had 
ossified Islam and made it remote from realities of 
the contemporary world. That was the root cause 
of the present decline of Muslims, To revitalise 
Muslim society, ijtihad had to be re-instated.*! 
That could be done through ijma or consensus of 
the community, which he considered to be “the 
third source of Mohammedan Law (after the Quran 
and Hadith of the Prophet. HA.)...which is in my 
opinion perhaps the most important legal notion in 
Yslam.’’** He argued further that “‘the transfer of 
ijtihad from individual representatives’ of schools to 
a legislative assembly...... is the only possible form 
ijma can take in modern times.” 

Iqbal was quite as hostile to the decadent and 
obscurantist views of the Ulema as they were to 
his. Referring to provisions of the Persian consti- 
tution of 1906, he repudiated as ‘dangerous’ the 
idea of giving powers to’ the Ulema to supervise 
legislative activity. “The only effective remedy for 
the possibilities of erroneous interpretations is to 
reform the present system -of legal education”, he 
added.** By that formula of securing ijma through 
a legislative body, he legitimated the liberal princi- 
ple of representative self-government, the system 
that the political leadership of the professionals and 
the salariat (though not necessarily its bureaucratic 


and military components) best understood and 
wanted. 


Islamic Fundamentalism 


Islamic Traditionalism of the Ulema and Islamic 
Modernism of Sir Syed and Mohammad Iqbal as I 
have suggested, were each identified with certain 
social classes, whose concerns and aspirations they 
expressed. The social roots of Islamic Fundamenta- 
lism of the Jamaat-e-Islami cannot beso clearly 
identified. It originated entirely as an ideological 
movement and its appeal was initially limited to a 
small number of dedicated followers to whom it off- 
ered a dream of an utopian future. It drew to itself 
a small band of idealists in search of a better society. 
Many of them were quickly disenchanted and left 
the Party, often joining left-wing groups and 
organisations. The numbers and weight in that 
party have dwindled steadily. The Jamaat was 
soon to get generous support from powerful vested~ 
interests for whom it began to serve a political 
purpose. That changed its character radically. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami was founded in 1941 by 
Maulana Maududi, a scholar-journalist with a classi- 
cal education. Maududi was an opponent of Muslim 
nationalism and the Pakistan movement. But when 
Pakistan who created, he found it prudent to migrate 
to Pakistan. With that his political philosophy went 
through a radical transformation. Maududi’s 
opposition to the Pakistan movement was on the 
ground that the true vocation of an Islamic militant 
was a proselytising one, that Islam was a universal 
religion that knew of no national boundaries. After 
the creation of Pakistan, Maududi revised the 
conception of his mission and that of rationale of 


the Pakistan movement. He now atgued that the 
sole object of the creation of Pakistan was to 
establish an Islamic State and that it was his Party 
alone which possessed a true understanding of 
Islam and commitment to bring that about. 


To build an Islamic State, the existing state must 
first be captured and brought under the control of 
those who, by Maududi’s definition, were the only 
true bearers of militant and authentic Islam, 
namely himself and his Party. Unlike the Ulema, 
control of the state apparatus was, therefore, his 
first priority. His conception of the Islamic State 
was a strongly centralised one, run on authoritarian 
lines, with the help of a strong and effective and 
dedicated army, under the authority of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. Democracy was despised, 
for it gave power to the ignorant and those whose 
commitment, and understanding, of the faith could 
be doubtful. 


The onus lay, therefore, on his Party and on 
himself as its guide and leader, to take Muslim 
society forward to its true destiny. The constitu- 
tion of his Party illustrates this authoritarian 
philosophy, for it demands unquestioning and total 
obedience from members of the Party to tts Amir, 
its Supreme Head, namely himself. His ideas, justi- 
fying dictatorship inthe name of Islam have, not 
surprisingly, found much favour with Pakistan’s 
authoritarian military rulers. 


The Jamaat is not a mass Party but one with 
selected cadre members. Because of its shallow 
roots in society, the Jamaat has been quite ineffec- 
tive as a political party. The full extent of its isola- 
tion from popular support was brought home 
recently to the Jamaat, as well as its surprised 
opponents, by its debacle in the controlled elections 
staged by the Zia regime in January, 1985, for 
conditions for its electoral success could not have 
been made more favourable. All Opposition Parties 
were under a ban and their leaders and local acti- 
vists were in prison or in exile. The field was, 
therefore, clear for the Jamaat to make a clean 
sweep of it. But it was routed completely. The 
electrorate voted negatively, against Jamaat candi- 
dates and for non-entities. 


The Jamaat’s electoral bankruptcy ought not to 
lead anyone into underestimating its power and 
influence in today’s Pakistan, which are derived 
primarily from its symbiotic relationship with the 
ruling regime. It tends to function as a pressure 
group rather than asa political party and uses its 
influence with government agencies and power to 
blackmail and terrorise individuals to achieve its 
objectives. The Jamaat has acquired a firm grip 
over the universities and the entire educational 
system, its prime objective. It has also acquired a 
powerful influence on the government-owned and 
controlled broadcasting media. Its tentacles are 
believed to extend everywhere so that its opponents 
live in fear. The Party, in turn, enjoys enormous 
capacity of patronage and thereby attracts support 
from all kinds of opportunists and careerists, which 
further reinforces its influence within the apparatus 
of the government and the army, quite apart from 
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its influence directly at the top. 


After the Partition, the Jamaat attracted a new 
following among Urdu-speaking refugees from 
India, the muhajirs, who felt insecure and bitter 
about India, because Of their suffering in the course 
of their enforced migration. They responded 
readily to the chauvinistic rhetoric of the Jamaat 
But, over the years, this support has been wither- 
ing away. In part, this is because muhajirs, who 
have settled in the interior of Sind have developed 
linkages with the Sindhi community, being traders 
and professionals, who serve Sindhi peasants and 
landlords. They have become the ‘New Sindhis’, 
and sympathise with the Sindhi movement, which 
has got under way quite powerfully in recent 
years. They dislike the anti-democratic support by 
the Jamaat of the repression let loose by the mili- 
tary regime against Sindhi nationalism. Even in the 
big cities, like Karachi, where muhajir support for 
Sindhis is much less, there are elements within the 
Jamaat, like Prof Ghafoor Ahmad of Karachi and 
Jan Mohammad Abbasi, who are critical of their 
Party’s support of the martial law regime, because 
that has been losing the Jamaat popular support. 


The leadership of the Jamaat has passed into non- 
ideologist hands. although exploitation of their 
ideology remains their principal political weapon. 
The Party bosses seem to feel that its diminishing 
support from its meagre popular base, mostly 
amongst the muhajirs is of less consequence than 
the support that it is deriving from power- 
ful classes in Pakistan for whom its value lies 
in its ability to bludgeon radical and left-wing 
groups, very often quite literally so. The Party 
receives generous donations from big businessmen 
and landlords and is believed to bea recipient of 
generous donations from the Americans and from 
potentates in the Middle East. 


But an excess of money and, for that matter, 
influence, has also brought problems for the Party. 
New vested interests have grown up in the Party 
bureaucracy and the old ideological wing of the 
Party, in decline, resents that. There is a consider- 
able tension (to say the least) between the ideo- 
logists in the Party, mainly Karachi-based, and 
those whose political ambitions lie in what they can 
get from the military regime. This latter consists 
mainly of the Punjab-based, so-called ‘pragmatic’ 
wing of the Jamaat, led by Mian Tufail Mohammed, 
the Amir of the Jamaat and successor of Maududi. 
However, to refrieve its standing amongst the 
people, the Party has begun to voice carefully 
measured criticism of the military regime, to dis- 
tance itself from it. 


There is also a third element in the Party namely 
armed thugs, an element that was reinforced by the 
repatriation from East Pakistan of members of Al- 
Badar and As-Shams, the fascist paramilitary 
organisations, after the liberation of Bangladesh, 
They go about beating up opponents and breaking 
up their meetings. These elements are associated 
with, especially, the Jslami-Jamiyat-e-Tulabu, the 
student organisation ofthe Jamaat, that maintains 
an armed presence of unjversity campuses. 


i. 
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Yo end our account of the Jamaat-e-Islami, we 
return to the central doctrinal issue of Ijtihad, or 
interpretative development of doctrine, around 
which the political debate about Islamic State has 
turned. The Jamaat stands for ijtihad, contrary to 
the Traditionalist Ulema position, but at the same 
time derides the method proposed by the Modernist 
Iqbal for achieving it under contemporary condi- 
tions, by legitimsting representative democracy in 
the name of ijma. Maududi contends against this 
that this could not lead to a reliable interpretation 
of Islam, for the voters may not be Muslim and 
even if they are they may not have a ‘true under- 
standing’ of Islam, such as only Maududi and his 
followers have. Iqbal’s exhortation to educate the 
people was no solution either. Scholarship was no 
guarantee, for even the Ulema were misled and 
ignorant. 


The logic of that argument, leads Maududi to an 
authoritarian solution, for by his lights, there is only 
one true and reliable interpretation of Islam and 
Maududi and his Jamaat are the custodians of that 
true knowledge. They are a gifted and select elite, 
and amongst them only its great leader, knows what 
Islam is. ‘According to Maududi, Says K.K. Aziz 
‘there is always a person (Mizaj Shanas-i Rasool), 
‘who alone is competent to decide what the Holy 
Prophet would have done in a given situation if he 
were alive. ... He left no doubt in the minds of his 
followers that he was the only candidate for this 
supreme pontifical office. And his chief lieutenant, 
Maulana Islahi declared before the Punjab Distur- 
bances Inquiry Committee that he wholeheartedly 
and unreservedly accepted Maududi as the Mizai 
Shanas-i Rasool.”’** 

As far as the Jamaat claims and ideology are con- 
cerned, there can be no objective or logical criteria 
by which their validity can be settled. They can be 
accepted only as an act of faith, by a religious 
conversion in effect, to the Maududi sect, which may, 
therefore, be properly regarded to be yet another sect 
of Islam which, like every sect, claims to be the 
only true one. 

Paradoxically Maududi’s elitism itself militates 
against a principle which would be regarded as a cen- 
ral tenet of Islam, namely that ijtihad, by ijma the 
consensus of the communtiy, has precedence over 
ijtthad by the alim, the man of religious learning, 
because an individual, however learned he may be, is 
fallible but Allah in his mercy would not allow his 
community collectively to go in error. This has 
always been recognised as the principle of democracy 
in Islam. Maududi’s argument contradicts that. 
The Jammat-i-Islami ideology, while insisting on 
ijtihad, in effect rejects ijma. 


It must be said that by virtue of re-interpretation 


of Islam to suit the needs of the feudal Abbasid. 


Empire in the eighth century AD, the concept of 
ijma was narrowed down to that of a consensus 
between ‘qualified’ scholars, which took away the 
power from the community and abolished its power 
of representation in the state. But even this narrow 
conception contradicts Maududi’s claim, quite apart 
from the impossibility of sucha ‘consensus’ of 
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scholars in a world in which those of different 
sectarian persuasions call each other kafirs. So, on 
doctrinal grounds, we can see that there are con- 
tradictions underlying every position. 


There is no way of resolving it except by either 
imposing one sectarian position over all the others 
or by acceptiong a secular conception of the 
political process and the state so that every 
individual, whatever his or her religious persuasion 
may be, would be free to participate in the demo- 
cratic process, following his or her own private 
faith and conscience, to shape policies of the state. 
We will refrain from pursuing this arcane and insolu- 
ble debate any further for it cannot be resolved by 
logic, 


Secular Muslim Nationalism: Jinnah 


Most of the sa/ariat in fact, implicitly, or explicity, 
espoused a secular conception of being part of a 
Muslim nation. Jinnah their spokesman, was always 
quite explicit about it and on this issue he put his 
position quite unambiguously. In recent years, 
there has been a systematic attempt by Pakistan’s 
captive media to misrepresent Jinnah on this point 
and they are trying hard to build up an image of 
the Father of the Nation as areligious bigot. The 
reality was very different. 


Jinnah was a member of cosmopolitan Bombay 
society, a close colleague and friend of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, a Parsi Indian nationalist and, 
along with M K. Gandhi, a protege and close friend 
of G.K. Gokhale, thé great Indian liberal leader. 
Jinnah began as an active member of the Congress 
Party. He was not, among the founders of the 
Muslim League in 1907. He joined it much later, in 
1913, at the invitation of Muslim League leaders, 
by which time the Congress and the Muslim League 
were already drawing steadily closer together, 
holding their annual conferences at the same time 
and in the same place. The high point of that 
Tapprochement was the Lucknow Pact of 1916 bet- 
ween the Congress and the League. 


Ironically the basis of that growing unity was 
destroyed by a decision to pander to Muslim bigotry 
not by the League but by the Congress, much to the 
disgust and resentment of the League leadership. 
That was by virtue of Gandhi’s decision to back 
fanatical Muslim Ulema in launching the Khilafat 
Movement, (1919-23). If there had been any inten- 
tion to drive a wedge between the secular-minded 
Muslim salariat and the Muslim masses and to shift 
leadership in the direction of the obscurantist 
Ulema, the Congress could not have taken up a 
more potent issue. 


It is true that it was the Muslim notables, the so- 
called ‘feudals’, who presided over the birth of the 
Muslim League in December, 1906 at Dacca (now 
Dhaka). This has misled too many historians about 
the class character of the Muslim League. The 
fact of the matter is that the Muslim League, soon 
after its initiation by Muslim notables, was taken 
over by the Muslim salariat. At the initial meeting 
af Dacca two leading lights of Aligarh, Mohsin-ul 


Mulk and Vigar-ul Mulk were appointed as joint 
secretaries and two-fifths ofthe Provisional Com- 
mittee were from the UP. These were as vet ‘men 
of property and influence, although quite eommitted 
to the salariat cause. 

Later, by 1910, the leadership and control of the 
Muslim League passed Into the hands of men from 
a relatively more modest background who have 
been described as ‘men of progressive tendencies’, 
under the leadership of Wazir Hassan and others like 
him, who were based at Lucknow. They pushed 
the Muslim League in a new direction and sought 
cooperation with the larger Indian nationalist move- 
ment and the Congress, provided Muslim saluriat 
rights were protected. 

Jinaah himself was to be brought into the Muslim 
League by these elements years later. It would be 
a mistake to think that the Muslim League was 
dominated and controlled by the so-called ‘feudals’ 
during the four decades after its inception. That 
is the nub of a complicated story, of which a most 
perceptive account will be found in Robinson’s 
excellant study of the early Muslim movement in 
the UP.: Naturally, like all great political and 
social movements, there are many different strands 
that are interwoven in the tapestry of Muslim 
history in India during the 19th and 20th centuries. 
But its Jeitmotif was engraved on the map of Indian 
- politics by the aspirations and anxieties of the Muslim 
salariat, the force behind Muslim nationalism. 

A number of factors contributed to a new turn in 
the development of Muslim politics in India by the 
first decade of this century. The Muslim salariat 
was by now detached from its total reliance on the 
goodwill and patronage of the colonial regime. It 
turned towards its own self-reliant political organisa- 
tion for which it looked to Muslim professionals to 
provide political leadership. That was prompted 
above all by the prospective constitutional changes 
that offered an opportunity and need for represen- 
tation in the state apparatus. It is not an accident 
that Muslim salariat’s political organisation took 
shape in that decade. Nawab Salimullah Khan’s 
initiative and invitation to Dacca had merely pro- 
vided an opportunity and an occasion for that. 

The Muslim salariat had begun to crystallise its 
political identity. Its key objectives were, again, 
defined by the narrow perspectives of the privileged 
UP Muslim salariatin the light of its sharply 
deteriorating position relative to Hindus, whilst 
still remaining a privileged minority. Its demands 
corresponded to the problems of a group that felt 
itself to be. beleagured in a Muslim minority pro- 
vince. They do not make too much sense in the 
context of Muslim majority provinces. Their central 
demand was for separate electorate for Muslims so 
that they may not be outvoted by the overwhelming 
Hindu majority in the UP. 

Robinson sums up developments in the first 
decade of the century as follows: “By 1909 a Muslim 
identity was firmly established in Indian politics ... 
(by virtue of) the creation of a Muslim political 
organisation ... (and) the winning of separate 
Muslim electorate. ... The creation of a protected 
share of power for Muslims ... stimulated the fur- 
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ther development of Muslim politics.’!? Jinnah who 
was brought into the Muslim League in 1913 reas- 
sessed the situation and recognised the value of an 
organised Muslim constituency and a role for him- 
self asa spokeman for Muslims but as yet within 
the Indian nationalist movement. Robinson com- 
ments, ‘He brought to the League leadership impor- 
tant connections with all-India Congress circles and 
the distinction of having been a close friend of 
Gokhale.’ 

Jinnah eventually began to get disillusioned with 
the Congress Party, from the 1920s not because he 
was a Muslim communalist but quite the reverse., 
It was the Congress, under Gandhi’s leadership, 
which had embarked upon a course that encouraged 
Muslim fanaticism under the leadership of the 
Ulema, by taking up the cause of the Khilafat 
movement and giving it a thrust that it could not 
have achieved without that support. Jinnah was 
quite outraged by this cynical move. No greater 
disservice could have been done to the cause of 
inter-communal harmony in India. Nothing that the 
Muslim League ever did or wanted to do could 
have done more to excite Muslim communalist 
passions and to evoke corresponding responses from 
Hindus. 

The failure to reach an accommodation with the 
Congress after the 1937 elections finally forced 
Jinnah to reconsider his strategy. So far, the Muslim 
League’s influence was limited to the salariat: hence 
its relative ineffectiveness in elections in a society 
in which landlords controlled the mainly rural vote. 
Jinnah decided now to secure Muslim landlord 
support at any price and he soon set about making 
deals with such of those, who were in power in 
Muslim majority provinces, persuading them to 
accept the Muslim League label, even if it was to be 
only nominally. In return, he gave them carte 
blanche, and in effect surrendered the local Muslim 
League organisations to them. Jinhah’s objective 
in this was to secure at least the formal position of 
the Muslim League as the nominally ‘ruling Party’ 
in Muslim majority provinces, That would legiti- 
mise his claim that the Muslim League was the. 
sole and legitimate spokesman of Muslims of 
India. 

The alliance with the landed magnates, did not 
deliver the landowners into the hands of the Muslim 
League. Quite the reverse. It delivered the League 
into their hands. Inthe Punjab, there was a wide 
gulf between the urban Punjabi salariat and the 
powerful Jandowners. In Sind, there was no ethnic 
Sindhi Muslim salariat to speak of. In the alliance 
between the landed magnates of the Punjab and 
Sind andthe Muslim salariat, it was the former, 
who were the senior partners, the holders of 

wer, 

The alliance was effected between the national 
leadership of the salariat, Jinnah and the All India 
Muslim League and the landed magnates. The 
local leadership of the salariat, counted for little. 
The national leadership of the Muslim League had 
something to offer to the regional powerholders by 
way of ensuring that the post-independence govern- 
ment would not bein the hands of the Congress 
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Party (which was committed to land reform) but 
rather a party that was dependent on them and 
under their control and which would ensure their 
own survival as a class, 

In contrast to the character of the alliance bet- 
ween the rural magnates of Punjab and Sind and 
the All-India Muslim League during the Pakistan 
movement, the relationship between the movements 
of the salariats of Bengal and Sind in regional 
ethnic movements that arose after independence, 
was quite different in character. That is because in 
both those cases there was an organic alliance or 
bond between the respective salariats and the domi- 
nant rural classes of these provinces, for the ethnic 
Bengali and Sindhi salariats, respectively, were the 
sons of well-to-do peasants and landlords, big and 
small of those provinces, Their interests were linked 
through ties of kinship. Such organic ties are often 
overlooked when questions of class formation and 
class alignment are considered entirely in the 
abstract, and analytic divisions in society’ are 
thought to imply the existence ofthe respective 
groups in separate compartments. 

That is not always the case. Landlords and well- 
off ‘peasants who could give their sons a decent 
education were concerned about their prospects for 
employment and advancement in government 
service. The motivations for the decision of land- 
lords of Muslim majority provinces to back the 
Muslim League in the late 1940s were quite diffe- 
rent from those that elicited powerful support from 
rural powerholders for the Bengali and Sindhi 
movements later. 

Jinnah looked upon the Janded magnates, the 
political bosses of the Muslim-majority provinces, 
with contempt and dislike quite as much as they 
in turn showed little inclination to allow him and 
the central Muslim League leadership to encroach 
on their domains of power. In Punjab, the Jinnah- 
Sikandar Pact of 1936 was the first of these one- 
sided arrangements between the Unionist Party and 
the Muslim League. 

The Unionist Party was an alliance of Muslim, 
Hindu and Sikh landowners. In return for Muslim 
Unionists’ nominal allegiance to the League, it 
delivered the Punjab League into the hands of the 
Unionist leader, Sir Sikandar Hayat. The political 
cleavage in the Punjab was urban-rural and the 
rural magnates had always shown contempt for the 
urban salariat, which was the Muslim League’s 
mainstay. The Unionist Party, especially earlier 
under Sir Fazl-i-Husain, was determined to keep 
Punjab politics ‘non-communal’. ‘Fazl-i-Husain’s 
closest and most trusted associate was Sir Chhotu 
Ram, a Hindu — another close associate being Sir 
Sunder Singh Majithia, a Sikh landowner. Although 
he was prepared to patronisé members of the 
Muslim salariat, Sir Fazl-i-Husain and his associates 
had no intention of letting the urbanites, on whom 
they looked down with some disdain, encroach on 
their power. 

Iqbal complained of Sir Fazl-i-Husain’s anti- 
urban bias ina speech in 1935 and his associate 
Malik Barkat Ali did so too, both urban stalwarts 
of the Muslim League.*® Later Iqbal was to protest 
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repeatedly to Jinnah about his pact with Sir 
Sikander Hayat, Sir Fazl-i-Husain’s successor. Ina 
series of letters in October and November 1937, 
Iqbal complained to Jinnah that “Sir Sikandar 
wants nothing less than complete control of the 
League and the Provincial Parliamentary Board.’ 
Jinnah maintained a prudent silence over the matter 
and did not reply to Iqbal’s repeated letters. 
Having handed over the League to Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan and the Unionists, there was little that 
he could have said. 

In Sind, the story was no different, for there the 
local base of the Muslim salariat Was narrower 
than that in the Punjab. In Sind, its size was 
minute. The urban leadership of the Muslim 
League, mainly in Karachi, was mainly ethnic 
non-Sindhi. The rural based ethnic Sindhi leader- 
ship was divided into warring factions led by 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah and G.M. Syed. 
In terms of its social composition, Hidayatullah’s 
faction was a replica of the Punjab Unionist Party. 
Jinnah decided to put his bets on the Hidayatullah 
faction, which was the more powerful; but it was 
evidently an unpalatable decision. 

Jinnah confined his views about his Party col- 
leagues to Sir Hugh Dow, Governor of Sind (which 
itself is an extra-ordinary reflection on Jinnah’s 
relationship with the servitors of Empire). Dow, 
in a secret letter to Wavell, the Viceroy, reporting 
on political developments, wrote: “Jinnah made a 
prolonged stay in Karachi...and held prolonged 
conferences with the ‘leaders’... Jinnah dislikes 
them all (he once told me that he could buy the 
lot of them for five lakhs of rupees to which I 
replied that Icould do it much cheaper) and has 
been mainly concerned that the League ticket 
should go to the man who was most likely to be 
returned, his previous and subsequent loyalty to 
the League being a minor consideration.” -All 
that Jinnah was looking for was pinning the 
Muslim League label on the Provincial governments 
and little more. 

It is not difficult to see the short-term calcula-, 
tions of this strategy for Jinnah, for it legitimised 
his all-India position and strengthened his bargain- 
ing position. The reason for the decision of the 
provincial magnates for accepting the Muslim 
League label is less obvious. It was not the vote- 
pulling power of the Muslim League, for it was 
the landed magnates themselves who controlled 
the mainly rural vote. What the League offered 
to the landed magnates of Punjab and Sind is best 
understood only if we consider the fundamental 
shift in the long-term political prospects that began. 
to be visible to the landed magnates, whose eyes 
were so far focused too narrowly on the provin- 
cial scene. With independence in sight, they 
had to look beyond their provincial horizons and 
some of them could see the writing on the wall 
earlier than others. 

It was clear that it was only a matter of time before 
the colonial rule would end. With the departure 
of their colonial patrons they were faced with the 
prospects of the rule of the Congress Party, with 
its commitments to land reform. If they were to. 


preserve their class position, the only viable option 
for them was a government, at the centre, of the 
Muslim League rather than the Congress. If that 
was to mean Pakistan, so beit. Whatever form 
it took it would guarantee their own survival for 
the Muslim League was wholiy dependent on them. 
It is they who would wield power in any auto- 
nomous regional grouping of Muslim-majority 
provinces that would ensue. It was not a question 
of ideology but clearly understood class interest 
that lined them up behind the Muslim League. 
They were unimpressed by Muslim League politics 
until the imminence of independence. Only at 
that juncture did they decide to jump on to the 
Muslim League bandwagon and, in fact, took it 
over. 

When the Pakistan slogan was raised, Jinnah’s 
opponents continually complained that he was 
refusing to specify precisely what Pakistan was 
actually to be. As a seasoned negotiator, evi- 
dently Jinnah did not lay all his cards prematurely 
on the table. But it was not difficult to see that 
what he was aiming for was a grouping of Muslim- 
majority provinces enjoying a degree of regional 
autonomy, possibly within an overall Indian 
Federal Union, rather than the Partition of India, 
especially if that was to entail carving up of Punjab 
and Bengal. That he was quite happy to accept 
Pakistan as a regional grouping, within an Indian 
federal union is testified by his ready acceptance 
of the three-tier Cabinet Mission Plan, which 
offered just that in April, 1946. It was the Con- 
gress which rejected it. Such a solution, resulting 
in a weak centre, would have undermined a major 
objective of the Congress and the Indian bourgeoisie 
—— namely to embark on planned development of 
free India. One may well conclude that India’s 
progress in planned industrial development has 
justified that strategic decision. 

For the Muslim League, the federal union 
solution was particularly important for the sake 
of Muslims of the UP -and Mus.im-minority pro- 
vinces, for that would have established a link 
between them and those in power in the Muslim- 
majority regions within the federal union. This 
‘reciprocal hostages’ theory was based on the idea 
that the fate of non-Muslims in the Muslim 
majority zone would be a guarantee for their own 
protection in the other zone in which they were in 
a minority. The issue revolved around the fate of 
minority communities on either side. Further- 
more, if only to guarantee the safety and the 
interests of the Muslims of the UP and Bihar, 
who were the backbone of the Pakistan movement, 
Pakistan, in whatever form, was not to be a theo- 
cracy. 

Jinnah had consistently opposed theocratic ideas 
and influences and never minced his words about 
his commitment to a secular state. Speaking to 
students of Aligarh Muslim University, the heart 
of the Muslim salariat, in February, 1983; he 
declared: “What the League has done is to set 
you free from the reactionary elements of Muslims 
and to create the opinion that those who play their 
selfish game are traitors. Jt has certainly freed you 
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from that undesirable element of Maulyis and 
Maulanas” (a derogatory reference to the Ulema).™ 
He re-iterated, time and again, that Pakistan would 
be ‘without any distinction of caste, creed or sect.’ 

Ayesha Jalal, in her excellent study of Jinnah’s 
political role, records at least two occasions on 
which Jinnah successfully resisted attempts to 
commit the Muslim League to an ‘Islamic Ideo- 
logy’. His inaugural address to the Pakistan 
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clarion call for the establishment of Pakistan as a 
secular state. From the principal forum of the 
new state, he declared: “You may belong to any 
religion or caste or creed — that has nothing to 
do with the business of the state ... We are starting 
with this fundamental principle, that we are all 
citizens of one state.... I think we should keep 
that in front of us as our idea and you will find 
that in the course of time, Hindus will cease to be 
Hindus and Muslims will cease to be Muslims, not in 
the religious sense, because that is the personal faith 
of each individual, but in the political sense, as citizens 
of the state.”** There could be no clearer state- 
ment of the secular principle as the basis of 
Pakistan. 

The true heirs in today’s Pakistan of what the 
Pakistan ideology really was, are the secularists, 
many of them practising Muslims, who reject and 
repudiate the idea of exploitation of Islamic ideo- 
logy in pursuit of polttical ends. If Islamic 
Modernism was the initial ideology of the emerging 
Muslim salariat, it has long ceased to be a live 
intellectual movement and has been marginalised. 
It exists in small and peripheral groupings such as 
the Tulu-e Islam group led by Ghulam Ahmad 
Parvaiz. Many of the basic ideas of Islamic 
Modernism, have passed into conventional wisdom. 
Insofar as they still have currency, they are accom- 
modated within secular political attitudes. 

It may help to put things into perspective if we 
quote from an account by Rosenthal, a renowned 
Islamic scholar, of his investigations in Pakistan, 
even though his report is two decades old. He sum- 
med up his impressions of attitudes in Pakistan 
with the words. “On balance, I should say that 
among the academic youth, there is a minority in 
favour of an Islamic state in substance, not just in 
name. The majority are divided in their allegiance 
to Islam from personal faith to indifference and 
outright rejection as being out of date and dividing 
men instead of unifying and leading them toa 
world state.”°> More recently this issue has been 
dealt with sensitively and perceptively by Sibte 
Hassan in his influential book Navved-e-Fikr*6, 
where he arrives at similar conclusions. 


Islam in Pakistan 


Muslim ethnicity had outlived its original purpose 
when Pakistan was created, for the ‘Muslin? salariat, 
no longer stood in opposition to Hindus. Instead, a 
new dominant ethnic group identified itself, the 
ruling Punjabis. In turn, other sections of the once 
Muslim salariat now re-defined their respective 
ethnic identities, as Bengalis, Sindhis, Pathans and 
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Daluchis, who were under-privileged in the new 
state. They demanded fairer shares for themselves. 
They had left Muslim ethnicity behind in the pre- 
Partition world. Now the regional question was to 
be at the centre of politics in Pakistan, ill-concealed 
by the rhetoric of Islamic ideology that was deployed 
against them to deny the legitimacy of their newly 
affirmed separate regional and cultural identities. 

There was a fresh process of accounting of 
regional privilege and deprivation. Although there 
were 41.9 million East Pakistanis, as against only 
33.7 million West Pakistanis (1951 census), shares 
in public appointments bore no comparison to that, 
not even remotely. In 1948 East Pakistanis 
numbered only II per cent of the members of 
the CSP, the Civil Service of Pakistan, the elite 
cadre that controlled the bureaucracy, and there by 
the state, in Pakistan. East Pakistani share in 
the army was even worse, for only 1.5 per cent 
of army officers were East Pakistani. Bengali 
Muslims owned no more than 3.5 per cent of the 
assets of all private Muslim firms.*” 

A wave of political militancy swept through the 
whole of East Pakistan. The Bengali language 
movement erupted with dramatic force in February, 
1952 when, for a few days, the writ of the govern- 
ment ceased to run in that Province. Every Bengali 
government employee went on strike. That move- 
ment, significantly, started on the Dacca University 
campus. The Bengali Language movement repu- 
diated the ruling Muslim League’s claims to repre- 
sent the people of East Pakistan. In the 1954 
Provincial elections, the ruling Muslim League 
Party won no more than ten seats out of a total of 
309, notwithstanding repression of opposition 
parties and the fact that many of the elected candi- 
dates were in prison at the time. The opposition 
United Front, that articulated Bengali nationalism, 
swept the elections. The Sindhi, Pathan and Baluchi 
movements were soon to develop likewise. 

At first, in Pakistan the secular tradition of Jinnah 
was maintained. In March, 1949, moving the 
‘Objectives Resolution’ in the Constituent Assembly, 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan declared: “The 
people are the real recipients of power. This 
naturally eliminates any danger of the establishment 
of a theocracy.’8 Choudhury, Editor of Constitu- 
tional Documents of Pakistan, a champion of 
Islamic ideology, complained that “the Ulema were 
also not happy with the first draft constitution (i.e., 
the Interim Report of the Basic Principles Commit- 
tee, 1950. HA) as it contained very little, if at all, 
any (sic) provisions as to the Islamic character of 
the proposed constitution’’.* 

As soon as the regional protest against Punjabi 
rule began to get under way, the ideological tune 
changed. Suddenly, Islam and the notion of Islamic 
brotherhood became the order of the day. It was 
unpatriotic on the part of Bengalis, Sindhis, Pathans 
and Baluchis to make demands in terms of their 
regional ethnic identities because all Pakistanis were 
brothers in Islam. The constitutional proposals 
were quickly re-drafted. Choudhury happily reported 
that The Second Draft Constitution (i.e., the Report 
of the Basic Principles Committee, 1952. HA) was 
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noted for elaborate provisions relating to the 
Islamic character of the proposed Constitution. The 
most noble feature of the Islamic provision was a 
Board of Ulema, which would examine if any law 
was repugnant to Quran and Sunnah”’.*° 

All that this “noble feature’ added up to was a 
smokescreen, for it wenf little beyond setting up a 
“Board of Talimat-i-Islamia’” (Board of Islamic 
Learning) which had some advisory functions, and 
existed only on paper, for the ruling bureaucratic- 
military oligarchy (with the Punjabi sa/ariat in the 
saddle) had no intention of giving the Mullas a 
share in power. The only concrete result of all this, 
after years of rhetorical Islamisation was a decision 
to change the name of the Republic to ‘The Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan’ and, further, a provision was 
inserted in the Constitution that the President shall 
be a Muslim. The ruling oligarchy would not make 
any concessions of substance to the Islamic ideolo- 
gists. But all this was quite enough to serve its 
purpose, namely to generate rhetorical steam on 
behalf of the dominant Punjabis, who made it plain 
that ‘Islamic’ Pakistan would not tolerate any 
regional movements. 

The secular mood of the country was dramatically 
demonstrated by the rout of ‘Islam-loving’ Parties 
in the first national election of Pakistan in 1970. 
The secular Awami League, predominently Bengali 
with no influence in West Pakistan, swept the board 
in East Pakistan, winning every seat but one; that 
one seat for the Chittagong Hill Tracts being un- 
contested to allow its tribal leader to be elected 
there. In West Pakistan, the Pakistan People’s 
Party, with its secular slogan of “Roti, Kapra aur 
Makan” (i.e., Bread, Cloth and Shelter) got a land- 
slide victory in Sind and Punjab and the left-wing 
National Awami Party made a very good showing 
in NWFP and Baluchistan. The Islamic-parties got 
nowhere. 

The Bengali movement was eventually to lead to 
the liberation of Bangladesh. It was the Bengali 
salariat, which spearheaded that movement, although 
it had deep roots in the countryside. In a predomi- 
nently rural country (the urban population in 1960 
being only about 5 per cent) most members of the 
Bengali salariat were sons of well-to-do peasants or 
the landed gentry and got solid support from the 
rural power base. The same is happening today 
with the powerful Sindhi movemént that has erupted 
with force in the last few years. Its ideology too is 
explicitly secular. 

The Sindhi salariat is backed by the entire rural 
population, as it had happened in Bengal. Their 
grievances are compounded by those of all other 
ethnic-Sindhi classes. Sindhi landlords and peasants 
are concerned about the question of equitable 
sharing of waters of the Indus River system between 
Sind and Punjab, of which the Sindhis feel they get 
less than their due share. Dispossessed Sindhi share- 
croppers thrown out of their traditional source of 
livelihood by farm mechanisation and driven to the 
cities to look for work, find that the Sindhi urban 
society, of Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukkur, the 
major industrial cities of Sind, has become non- 
Sindhi. They are, therefore, strangers in their own 


cities and are denied working class jobs, which are 
monopolised by immigrants from Sarhad and the 
Punjab. There is, therefore, an accumulation of 
grievances of all classes of the Sindhi people. 

The Sindhi movement has therefore errupted with 
great force in the 1983, drawing together all sections 
of the ethnic Sindhi people. It is not confined fo 
the Sindhi salariat. But the Sindhi movement failed 
to build a united front with the predominently non- 
Sindhi working class in Sind, which isolated it in 
urban areas and made it ineffective. Currently 
leaders of the Sindhi movement, aware of this 
problem, have redefined and expanded the concept 
of Sindhi ethnicity so as to include also the Urdu- 
speaking muhajirs from India, who predominate in 
Sindhi cities. They declare that ethnicity is not a 
a matter of language or culture or of origin but, 
rather, it is aquestion of roots. 

Muhajirs, victims of the history of the Partition, 
have nowhere else to go and have found their roots 
in Sind. They are Sindhis. But that is not so in the 
case of Punjabis, mainly bureaucrats and army per- 
sonnel or their relatives, who have been granted 
lands in Sind and have brought with them their own 
Punjabi workers. They have come as invaders and 
conquerors, they say and must be made to return 
to Punjab and return the lands of Sindhi hands. 

With the assumption of power by the Zia regime, 
another factor has come into play, namely the 
exploitation of Islamic ideology to legitimise state 
power in the hands of the military (or, more accu- 
rately, its total lack of legitimacy). Afraid to face 
a free electorate and having no mandate to govern, 
the General turned to Allah. But he was forced to go 
much beyond the wornout old rhetoric and had to 
show to a cynical public, who had heard it all 
before, that he actually meant business. But there 
was not much that he could do in practice, at least 
with regard to the economy. 

Zia is charged with the business of running a 
peripheral capitalist economy which has its own 
rules and logic and its own imperatives that he can- 
not afford to disregard. So, he drew the lines 
clearly. He would make symbolic changes but he 
could not afford to interfere with the economy. In 
the Act setting up Shariat Courts, under the Consti- 
tution (Amendment) Order 1980, issued by Presi- 
dential decree, to Islamise Pakistan’s laws, every- 
thing connected with the working of the economy 18 
explicitly excluded from the jurisdiction of these 
Courts, under subsection (c) of section 203 A. 

All that was left to the regime to do, in the name 
of Islamisation, was to undertake cosmetic 
measures, although the word ‘cosmetic’ is an out- 
rageous word to describe barbaric punishments that 
were prescribed under Hudud ordinances. The regime 
also launched a systematic attack, both symbolically 
and practically, on the status and privileges 
of women in Pakistan society. That in turn sparked 
off a women’s movement, which has generated a force 
that is unknown in Pakistan’s history. The only 
measure that can properly be called cosmetic 1s 
‘interest-free banking’, the regime’s pride and joy in 
its record of ‘Islamisation’, Banks, instead of 
charging interest, are required, technically, to buy’ 
their customers’ goods, which otherwise would have 
been hypothecated to the bank against the loan. 
Simultgneauslv. the Bant has to recet” the some 


goods to the customers, at a higher price. The 
difference between the nominal ‘purchase’ and ‘sale’ 
prices is thereby ‘profit? and not un-Islamic interest, 
though in practice it makes no difference. This is 
just petty deception leaving the essentials unchanged. 

The Zia regime seems to have reached a dead-end 
in its Islamisation strategy by 1984. Its strident 
rhetoric about the Islamic basis of the Pakistan 
ideology failed to give it the basis of legitimacy that 
it sought. On the contrary, that only compounded 
problems by raising hopes of some naive ideologists 
and Islamic fundamentalists that it was in no posi- 
tion to fulfil. Its bigoted supporters were already 
getting disillusioned and especially in the light of 
their electoral debacle, they began to voice criticism 
of the regime that had so far patronised and pro- 
tected them. There were soon signs that the regime 
had begun to soft-pedal the slogan of Islamic ideo- 
logy. It turned instead to figure out alternative 
ways to build legitimacy, and has experimented with 
an Assembly elected under controlled conditions 
with all the opposition Parties under ban and their 
political activists under arrests. But even this does 
not seem to be working very well for the purposes 
of the regime and its problem remains unresolved. O 
(Concluded) 
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Khan : Communalism (from page 14) 


of, on the other hand, the existence of socio- 
cultural diversities (manifested in myriads of ascrip- 
tive formations around religion, sects, jatis, tribes, 
languages, dialects, etc., spread in many regions 
and sub-regions of the sprawling sub-continent) 
indicated the dimension of heterogeneity, which 
could be used, if the powers-that-be so decided, for 
divisive ends and fissiparous purposes. 

No tmperialism had ever promoted unity — of 
nations, divisive in its role because peoples, societies 
or groups. Imperialism per se is divisive in its 
role, because divisions serve the perpetuation 
of imperial authority, particularly if it is also 
an alien (as opposed to indigeneous) imperialism. 
Predictably, British imperialism in India, perceiv- 
ed India essentially as a conglomeration of two 
major formations, the feudal principalities (the 
Rajas and the Nawabs and Zamindars, Talukdars, 
etc) and religious communities (the Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, ctc). 

For most of the time, comprising a century of 
indirect hegemony (mid-18th to mid-19th century) 
and another century of direct colonial rule (mid-19th 
to mid-20th century), the British imperial adminis- 
trators exploited the in-built dichotomies and ten- 
sions existing between feudal principalities and 
religious communities. These were the two cate- 
gories used mostly for representation be 
it for ceremonial occasions or for formal bodies 
like legislatures. 


— 


Religious into Political Cleavages 


Since for purposes of governance, the British 
imperial authority had divided India vertically into 
British India (i.e., directly administered Presidencies 
and provinces) and Princely India (i.e.. indirectly 
governed by 560 or so feudal states and territories of 
varying sizes, population and importance), it isa 
significant point to note that the divisive relevance 
of religious communities was mainly for British 
India, while the discordance of feudal principalities 
was used especially in the case of Princely India. 

It was in this context that the people of India in 
British Provinces were basically perceived as mem- 
bers of a religious community. No other ascriptive 
factor was important. Accordingly in every area of 
imperial reforms and administration — representa- 
tion in local bodies, municipalities and magistracy 
or later for elections to legislatures, both provincial 
and central, or recruitment to police service and the 
army — the communal basis for composition and 
representation was the main consideration. 

This process naturally accentuated the relevance 
of religious communities in politics. It transformed 
religious cleavages into political cleavages, and 
established an integra] organic relation between 
religious community and political opportunity. In 
permissible imperial stuctures or representafion from 
local bodies, legislatures to membership of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, one could have only 
risen in importance and become relevant and affec- 
tive in the eyes of imperial masters in the measure in 
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which one was affiliated to one’s own religious 
community. 

The type of politics approved, tolerated and 
encouraged by imperialism was only ‘communal 
politics’ (as opposed to secular and national politics). 
Because as a voter one was classified as a Hindu or 
a Muslim etc, and so was also a candidate ora 
representative. Operationally this was a form anala- 
gious to what has later come to be known in the 
context of Southern African racial discrimination as 
apartheid and the formation of Bantustans. 

It is in this historical context that communalism 
came to acquire the meaning of being fragmentary 
of national identity, of being counter to seculari- 
sation process, of being too narrowly and negatively 
attached to one’s own religious community and that 
too essentially for political benefit by exploiting the 
communal base for self-aggrandisement, and above 
all for counter-posing one’s own religious commu- 
nity against other religious communities in an anta- 
gonistic and belligerent equation. Communalism 
came to be used as a process of fracturing secular, 
national identity, thereby, destroying larger national 
unity especially in the face of imperialism’s policy 
of divide and rule. 

It is interesting to remember that ‘Communalism’ 
as a term used in the special connotation of religi- 
ous and racial antagonism, especially in India, enter- 
ed the English lexicon at about the same time i.e., 
mid-19th century, when the British Crown became 
the imperial sovereign. This simultaneity is not 
amere coincidence. It establishes on the one hand 
a causality, a link between ‘occurence in history’ 
and etymology, and on the other, an organic link 
between the role of imperialism and the rise of com- 
munalism in India. Not that communities in the 
same religious sense did not exist earlier nor that 
antagonism between them was completely absent. 
The -pertinent point is that in the activisation of 
this very antagonism, and its transformation from 
a latent and inward-looking religious cleavage 
into the most articulate socio-political divisive con- 
flict, the presence and policy of British imperialism 
played a decisive role. 

Communalism as a term and as a process, 
requires certain clarification. Its literal, dictionary 
meaning, obviously reflecting Western usage, parti- 
cularly British and American, is at variance with its 
connotation in the Indian, or rather, South-Asian 
sub-continent. It is not a variance of ‘kind’ but of 
‘degree’. ‘Communal’, ‘communalist’, ‘communal- 
ism’ are terms of approbation in the Western 
meaning of the term. Indeed, there is a basic con- 
tradiction in the positive and laudatory meaning 
given to the term, communalism, in the European- 
American usage and the exclusively negative and 
pejorative construction put on the word in South 
Asia or what is historically called the Hindustan 
sub-continent. 

In some English dictionaries, itis amusing and 
amazing for us in India to read that ‘communalism’ 
is even a synonym of ‘communism’! A ‘com- 
munalist? in traditional English usage is thus a 
person of altruistic compassion, attached to his 
commune or community, a person of deep social 
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impulses and humanism identified with larger 
societal goals and community interests. In Roget’s 
Thesaurus for instance, the only inclusion of com- 
munalism is with the main synonym ‘participation’ 
which then includes other analogous terms like 
Coonan collectivism, socialism and coopera- 
tion!. i 

Then how did 'communalism acquire its peculiar 
Indian meaning? How did a positive term got 
transformed into a negative epithet? It is well 
recognised that terms, epithets, nomenclatures, 
appellations and expressions, have a literal meaning 
based on original lexicographic root and also 
historical and metaphorical meaning derived from 
its usage or rather usages in different ages and 
situations. A classic example is the word/term 
‘democracy’. 

Thus, the ‘historic meaning’ of communalism 
as used in South Asia can be traced to the ‘context’, 
the ‘circumstance’? and the ‘purpose’ for which the 
term was originally used in India, and its consequen- 
tial image and impact by such usage on the politics 
of India and South Asia. 

Separatism in politics and politicisation of reli- 
gious communities have been the two most detri- 
mental contributions of British colonial administra- 
tion in the emerging body-politic of undivided 
India. 1t should be realised that it was this struc- 
ture, style and process of politics, which eventually 
resulted in the vivisection of the nation and the 
pertition of the country, due to the manipulation of 
the withdrawing British imperial power in collabora- 
tion with the reactionary political exertions of the 
Muslim League, aided and abetted by other separa- 
tist forces of Hindu communalism. 

The recognition, albeit under duress, by all major 
political forces and actors in the country, with few 
exceptions, of the fallacious and pernicious “T'wo- 
nation theory’ implying that Hindus and Muslims 
per se and by definition as two monolithic religious 
communities (totally overlooking their regional and 
linguistic variations, and disregarding the centuries 
old heritage of inter-communal, inter-meshing as 
neighbours in villages, localities, cities, regions, 
ete.) are ‘separate nations’, and therefore, entitled 
to ‘separate territorial sovereignty’, once British 
paramountcy lapsed, was the most monumental 
blunder of contemporary Indian history. 

This destroyed not only the civilisational unity, 
built over the centuries and the dominant pattern 
of composite culture evolved by a long drawn 
historic process of interaction, assimilation and 
synthesis of diverse ethnic groups and trends, but 
also violated the time-tested and universally accept- 
ed basic assumption of modern, federal nation- 
building. It gave a disastrous shock to some of 
the cherished traditions of Indian polity and social 
life — traditions of accommodation and reconcilia- 
tion; of respect, and recognition of diversities, of 
tolerance and goodwill, of creative and innovative 
harmonisation of trends, tendencies, beliefs, customs 
etc. It annihilated a gracious part of India’s histori- 
cal personality and projected instead an irrational, 
invidious, and untenable proposition that ‘religion’ 
alone is the criterion of identifying a nation and, 
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therefore, of state- building. 

The, recognition of the disruptive principle of 
relgion as the basis of modern state-formation and 
state-craft, had two far-reaching repercussions on 


the polity and politics of the sub-continent of 


South Asia or what is historically referred to as the 
Hindustan sub-continent: 1. The implications of 
the formation of Pakistan on the domestic politics 
of Pakistan and on the inter-State relations in 
South Asia; and 2. The legitimisation of communal 
politics in India. These two structural developments 
have become part of the contemporary politica! 
traditions, political culture and political function- 
ing, whose impact distorts the evolution of new 
national identities both in India and Pakistan. 


Mallah-in-Mafti Syndrome 


The first consequence of this development was the 
birth of an avowedly Muslim communal state of 
Pakistan, whose politics domestically has been 
marked by the persistence of the ‘mullah in-mufti? 
syndrome, signifying an alliance of the theologians, 
the military-junta and a combination of bureaucra- 
tic and commercial elite, which has repudiated not 
only the pretentions of secular- -democracy, envisaged 
in Jinnah’s speeches and statements after indepen- 
dence, but also frustrates all attempts of civilian 
rule and restoration of genuine representative politi- 
cal system in Pakistan. 

The international dimension of this formation in 
Pakistan, had repercussions for all neighbours, 
especially India. The earlier politics of military 
alliances — Baghdad Pact, SEATO, CENTO from 
the ’fifties to the, ’seventies and later the politics of 
building ‘strategic concensus’ with the US, with its 
newly established Central Command CENTCOM 
and Rapid Deployment Force (RPD) and logistic 
linkages with naval and air basis in the Indian 
Ocean region, especially the strategically important 
island of Diego Garcia, has made Pakistan a most 
important link in the US calculations of its global 
and regional strategy in this part of the world, 

The spill-over of Pakistan’s persistent Muslim 
communalism (despite its formal masquerading as 
Muslim nationalism and national identity) across 
the borders has created problems for India, especi- 
ally in the wake of Sikh militancy — marked by 
the Bhindaranwale phenomenon, the Khalistan 
demand, Indira Gandhi’s assassination, November 
riots in Delhi, the see-saw in Akali politics, all con- 
tributing to inter-communal tensions and conflicts 
and to unabated terrorist outrage in Punjab and 
Delhi. The reported clandestine linkages of Sikh 
terrorists with Pakistan has givena new edge to 
inter-state communal politics within India. 

The second consequence of the recognition of 
religion as the raison d'etre of politics, as exempli- 
fied by the creation of Pakistan, has been the streng- 
thening of the communalist ideology in India. It 
has contributed in no small measure in providing 
a tradition, a base anda legitimacy to communal 
politics in sovereign democratic India. Partition 
has not only divided the country but it had also 
divided the language and idiom of politics in the 
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sib-continent, by promoting and rationalising the 
communal diction, as a recognised and acceptable 
idiom together with the other idiom, namely, the 
national idiom of politics. The repercussion of parti- 
tion on domestic Indian politics has been to divide 
Indian politics itself into one based on multi-religious, 
multi-language, multi-regional aggregation, interest 
orientation and political articulation, and the other 
on uni-religious, uni-lingual and uni-regional aggre- 
gation, orientation and articulation. 

Further, by so doing it has not only fragmented 
national politics on erroneous and irrational lines, 
but it has also distorted the process of democratic- 


federal building in India and impaired the founda- . 


tions of the emerging edifice of secular-civic culture. 
Communalisation of politics has also postponed 
the shift from ascriptive based feudal; atavistic, 
emotionally charged passion-politics, which in 
essence has all the ingredients of being pre-demo- 
cratic (or rather anti-democratic), to interest-cum- 
class based democratic politics, resting on the 
recognition of individual citizen, as equal and free, 
and not asa member ofany ascriptive group in 
terms of family, tribe, jatt, income, domicile, langu- 
age or Sex. 

Given this context and political traditions of com- 
munalisation of politics, the working of the Indian 
political system based on the Constitution and the 
laws providing equal opportunities protecting 
individual liberties and rights of association, expres- 
sion, strike and demonstrations, etc., functioning 
according to the logic and processes of adult fran- 
chise, periodic elections competing party-system, 
has provided legitimacy, protection of law to all 
political parties, socio-cultural organisations, for- 
mations, groups, etc. This otherwise positive frame- 
work of political system and processes, has ironi- 
cally also provided a ‘blanket protection’ to all 
manifestly and proclaimed communal - formations. 
Democratic protection is provided to non-demo- 
cratic even anti-democratic elements, on the assump- 
tion that discrimination between parties or groups 
on any count might be arbitrary and authoritarian, 
and anyhow it is against the principles of demo- 
cratic open society, and that these elements should 
be fought ‘politically’ and ‘socially’ and not by 
resorting to legal means, much less to executive and 
administrative action. 

Undoubtedly there is considerable weight in this 
argument. And in an ideal or near ideal situation its 
efficacy can be proved and admired. But, the situation 
which India is facing in terms of the historical back- 
ground of communalism, the stage of socto-econo- 
mic development, the level of political consciousness, 
the political experience of the last four decades, the 
increase in communal tensions, riots, conflicts, 
violence, and group and individual terrorism, calls 
for a sobering reappraisal of our political values, 
processes and the working of the system. 

While building an open liberal democratic 
polity isin itself a great and bold experiment, one 
might even say that it has even aspects of revolu- 
tionary change, but there is another side to it. And 
this is that an open, liberal democratic polity by its 
very nature and ethos is neither inspired nor com- 
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mitted nor yet guided by any coherent ideology of 
national reconstruction, capable of determining the 
norms, priorities and processes of socio-economic 
transformation. It is in this situation of the politi- 
cal system that the Indian masses are exposed to 
contrary pulls and pressures, including disruptive 
and divisive forces, anti-democratic and anti.egalita- 
rian trends and dysfunctional proposals, which have 
created endless confusion, chaos, anarchy and sim- 
mering civil war condifions in several parts of the 
country. 


Political Destabilisation 


India, at its fortieth milestone of independence 
appears a society prone to continuing communal 
violence and political destabilisation. Much of this 
had been tolerated over the years under the mis- 
taken belief that this is an unavoidable stage in the 
building of an open, democratic polity. This was 
supposed to be a part of evolution. However, this 
might be one aspect of the situation, but frankly it 
also indicates a pathetic incapacity of the system. 
This is reflected in thé indecision of the Executive, 
alternated by oscillation between ‘firmness’ and 
‘accommodation’, in the divided counsel of parlia- 
mentarians and legislators based on their party 
tactics and power game, in the limited juristic view 
taken by the courts that occasionally give protec- - 
tion of law to criminals, anti-social elements, violent 
fanatics and habitual offenders. 


And all this resulting in demoralisation of the 
administration and the police has contributed toa 
persistently bizarre situation in national lfe for the 
last four years that can be described at least as an 
unmanagable tragic drift, notwithstanding many 
bold initiatives taken in the last two years by the 
new Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, to solve several 
accumulated regional problems (Punjab, Assam and 
Mizoram), that contributed over the years to the 
weakening of the structure of intercommunal har- 
mony, national unity'and political cohesion. 


Today, communalism, in its varied shapes has 
acquired a most dangerous form and an alarming 
proportion. It is a multi-promged challenge that 
seeks to disrupt India’s multi-religious fraternity. 
It is an affront to India’s nationalist identity and a 
tragic setback to our evolving secular culture. It is 
subversive of our political stability and economic 
developments, and therefore, manifests itself as 
enemy number one of our democratic polity. 


What is to be done? What measures are required, 
collectively and individually? How do we check 
and fight communalism? 


First and foremost, there is an urgent need to 
recognise, at the individual, collective and national 
levels that communalism is the biggest threat to 
the values of our life, to the fraternal impulses of 
our people, to the working of our State and to the 
new evolving civilisation, because it is inimical to 
and runs counter to the vision and promise of India’s 
bold  secular-democratic-federal reconstruction, 
This realisation should become an integral part of 
our consciousness. And, therefore, there is a need 


” of being both a response and a challenge. 


for reaffirmation of secularism as the corner-stone 
of our new identity. 

‘The process of modernised federal nation- 
building in India depends particularly on three 
major engines of change: democracy, secularism, 
and social justice. In a simplistic formulation, 
one might add that they respectively are conceived 
as the main instruments of gigantic change in the 
political, social, and economic transformation of 
our continental polity. 

Democracy is expected to transform the political 
ethos of new India by inducting into the processes 
and the structures of the polity the many segments 
and groups most of whom had hitherto remained 
outside the purview of political activity. By uni- 
versal politicisation of the Indian citizens, demo- 
cracy is expected to promote mass mobilisation 
and participation for stabilising the foundations 
of a new political culture in this ancient land. 


Secularism — Its Implications 


Naturally, against the background of India’s 
social composition and sociological foundations of 
its politics, democracy acquires the eee teren 
t is a 
response to the phenomenon of decadence covering 
the centuries of caste-cum-feudal exploitation, 
decades of colonial rampage and maladjustments, 
and the overall heritage of “‘sanctified” social 
inequality, (ie., the caste system, economic stag- 
nation, political hierarchy, and autocracy). It is 
a challenge and an intervention for building a 
new edifice for the future, based on equality, 
liberty, justice, and fraternity, coalescing the 
world’s most complex and diverse plural society 
into political integration and national solidarity. 

It is for this reason that democracy with social 
justice has been the main slogan of national 
political will, the operative principle of our new 
political system, the universally recognized major 
premise of all our socio-economic development. 

Secularism in India theoretically meant three 
things: 1. The rejection of a quasi-theocratic state 
like that of Pakistan and the affirmation of a non- 
religion-based democracy; 2. The proclamation 
that religion is of private or group concern; and 
3. The assertion of the unity of the people of India 
and the inalienable equality of all citizens of the 
republic, irrespective of their caste and creed. 

If the major elements of secularism are to be 
identified at the normative level, one might mention 
the following six basic ingredients: 1. Relegation 
of religion and belief patterns to private and 
personal aspects of life; 2. Domination of common 
civil laws made and modified by representatives 
of the citizens; 3. Inculcation of rationalism in the 
pursuit of civic life; 4. Acceptance of scientific 
temper and enquiry involving rejection of dogma 
and the affirmation of pragma and the elimination 
of unreason and occult certainty; (5) Equality of 
status and of opportunity for men and women, 
irrespective of caste, colour, and creed, implying 
rejection of ascriptive base of identity and shift to 
achievement base of social role; and 6. Fraternity 
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of the citizens as citizens and not as members of 
the primordial ascriptive group. 

In the peculiar situation of India, secularism as 
an instrument of social change and political trans- 
formation has at least three operational dimensions; 
1, As a process of inter-communal political integra- 
tion (as between religion-based segments such’as 
the Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, etc.); 2. 
As a process of inter-community social integration 
(as between the vyarna-cum-jati segments of the 
Hindus and the social strata among the Muslims, 
Christians, etc); and 3. As the dominant political 
idiom, methods, and objective of general socio- 
political change in order to transform a religion- 
dominated ethos into an ethos of enlightened 
humanism. 

Secularism in India, therefore, appears both as 
an ideal and as a reality. It is evident that in 
many ways we are far from the realisation of the 
ideal. But it is equally apparent that there is a 
national consensus for the steady realization of 
secularism as an operative principle of national 
politics. Secularism in India is an evolving reality 
through an agonising process, but then that is 
probably also true of the other major ideals before 
the country. 

Secularism in the imagination of religiously 
devout politicians and many other well-meaning 
nationalists meant no more than political reconcilia- 
tion of religious communities and harmonization 
of communalism. The argument was that indivi- 
dual communalism was bad, but multiple com- 
munalism held in balance by state power would 
lead to compulsory tolerance and unavoidable 
appreciation of each other, by mutual acceptance of 
each other’s separate identity. This is the impli- 
cation of the much publicised Vedantic ideal of 
“equal respect to all faiths (sarya dharma samabhaya) 
which is proclaimed asthe “genuine Indian inter- 
pretation” of secularism. 

As an extension of this assumption, it follows, for 
example, that to chant the Vedas alone or to recite 
Quran at a state or national function might be com- 
munal and non-secular. But to simultaneously 
chant the Vedas, recite the Quran,sing the psalms ` 
of David, read passages from Dhammapada and 
listen to the devotional songs from the Granth 
Sahib and Zendavesta would be the pure assertion 
of secularism and indeed an affirmation of national 
integration! Secularism meant, so to say, compound 
communalism, resulting in the cheerful fusion of 
religious symbols, idioms, and social rituals through 
the theosophical, Ram-Rahim, approach to politics. 

In the name of defining Indian form of secularism, 
we overlook its basic universal ingrediénts like 
separation of state from religion, of religion from 
education and adherence to rationalism and 
scientific temper, and on thecontrary we almost 
always define secularism in India to mean some 
sort of multi-communalism, In the name of tolera- 
tion of all communities, and their eventual 
harmonisation, what we finally achieve is reconcilia- 
tion of multiple communalism, promotion of 
multiple obscurantism, ,universal superstition and 
cheerful mixing of all mythologies. 
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Only uni-communalism is assumed to be against 
secularism, — and that too, not always — while 
multi-communalism is facilely recognised as the 
very hallmark of authentic Indian nationalism and 
an affirmation of our patriotism. If at a state func- 
tion, if all the scriptures are recited, simultaneously 
or one after another (of course, in the descending 
order of their importance in terms of the population 
proportion of each religious community, hance 
Hindu scriptures are always first and the Parsi 
always last!) it is recognised as the very ethos of 
Indian identity — a celebration of genuine Indian 
fraternity! There can be no more spurious inter- 
pretation of secuJarism than this. Because or our 
peculiar facility in living a life of hypocrisy, we 
declare that we are secular, while we indulge in 
practices and rituals, openly and formally, with 
pomp and fanfare, which are the very negation of 
a secular culture, secular values and secular 
orientat!on! 


New Onslaughts 


But even this pretence today is being, by and 
large, avoided by more powerful communal lobbies 
So far, we have heard ad nauseum that the religious 
minorities and their culture and so-called identities 
are in ‘danger’. For generations, Islam in India, 
in the imagination of certain votaries, has somehow 
always been in danger! One thought this to bea 
peculiar form of ‘Muslim melancholy’, and learned 
to live with it, some time in bewilderment, some- 
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time in anger, sometime in despair, and all the 
time in disbelief. Now since 1980 or near about, 
we are told that Sikhism (which was once even 
claimed to be the sheaf of Hinduism) is also in 
abject and mortal ‘danger’ and that too only and 
exclusively due to the Hindus! Small mercy that the 
Buddhists and the Jains have so far not expressed 
themselves in this dismal idiom; On the contrary, 


‘some of the leading Jain intellectuals have become 


crusading defenders of the Hindu ethos. 

But, the most bizzare development on the com- 
munal horizon today is that we hear, with recurrent 
emphasis and woe, and in strident tones, that 
Hinduism and the mighty Hindu community com- 
prising a little more than 80 per cent of our people, 
are in ‘danger’ and that its traditions, religious 
practices, values, culture and identity are threatened 
as never before, by the minorities in India, with 
the connivance of the powers that be! 

It is maintained by otherwise well-meaning per- 
sons with scholarly predilections that secularism is 
a slogan and an orientation that is essentially meant 
to weaken the so-called ‘Hindu solidarity’. Some 
even hold that secularism has only a relevance in 
politics dominated by an organised Church — like 
the Catholics, the Protestants, the Church of 
England, the Muslims, the Mahayana Buddhists, 
etc. — and notin India, where the majority Hindu 
community is not only without an organised church 
but is also an amorphous, heterogeneous, religious 
community, attuned by its very teachings to pro- 
mote respect for different paths to truth, and there- 
fore to all religions. Few others assert that since 
Hinduism is pluralistic, therefore, it has a primor- 
dial, secular approach itself. What is then the 
need to go on speaking about secularism in such a 
polity? Because to be Hindu is to be secular. 

It is in this situation confused by pseudo theories 
of Hindu religious revivalism that it is necessary to 
remember that while all communalism is bad, but 
the majority communalism is worst. Majority 
community ordinarily determines the basic social 
ethos of a country. Communalism of the minority 
exhibits itself in forms like ‘separatism’, “exclusivism’, 
‘withdrawal’, ‘anarchism’ and it focuses itself on 
limited spmbols, specific and divisive traditions, and 
on a wide range of differences and dichofomies away 
from the mainstream commonalities. 

On the other hand communalism of the majority 
can pass off as nationalism itself, because it is 
pervasive, dominant and with deeper historical roots 
and greater range of communalities. It is capable 
of focusing on the many symbols of the past and of ` 
drawing sustenance from the basic structure of tradi- 
tions, customs, conventions, festivities, etc. But 
what is more frightening is that if the majority 
community exhibits the besieged psychology of the 
minorities and feels threatened either in fact or in 
imagination, then it also exhibits minority traits of 
‘scparatism’. ‘exclusivism’, ‘withdrawal’ and 
‘anarchism’ and thereby in its approach and transac- 
tions, transforms itself into the mould of a gigantic 
minority, arrayed in combat formation and in 
belligerent equation with real and factual minorities. 
It seems in India we are passing through this 


alarming and dismal phase in our national life. 

No concerned citizen could and should overlook 
the fact that Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communalism 
today has jointly and severally become a disastrous 
factor weakening the stability, development, inte- 
grity and the common structure of national patrio- 
tism of the country. Communalism generates not 
only a false consciousness but seeks to counterpose 
on false premises one citizen against another, and 
thereby, weakens the structure of national fraternity. 
By bringing religion into politics, joint actions for 
vital common ends — removal of poverty, eradica- 
tion of disease, availability of education, employ- 
ment, housing etc. — are fragmented and frustrated. 
Democracy deals, and ought to deal, with citizens 
as individuals — equals and autonomous — and not 
as members of any group, much less of ascriptive 
groups like family, clan, caste, tribe, religions or 
linguistic community. There is a need for an urgent 
and massive re-awakening of citizens in all walks of 
life for restoration of the national consensus on 
unity and integrity, secularism and democracy, equal 
rights and a just society. 

For combating the menace of communalism 
appropriate and effective instrumentalities should 
be employed as a concerted, simultaneous national 
action, covering six major ‘arenas’ of national life, 
namely: 

1. State and Government — Legislature, Execu- 


tive, Judiciary and Electoral System; j i 
2. Administration — Central, State, District 
and Local: covering civic activities and law and 


order machinery and police; 


3. Political Parties, Socio-Cultural Associations ` 
Trade Unions, Youth and Women’s Organi- 
tions, etc.; 

4. The Press and the Media; 


5. Educational Institutions — Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, Polytechnics, Institutes of Research 
and allied agencies like, the UGC, NCERT, 
CSIR, ICSSR, ICHR, etc.; 


6. Citizens —-as individuals and as neighbours, 
as functionaries producers and consumer, 


In each of the above mentioned six vital areas of 
national life, there is need to spell out practical mea- 
sures and possible steps. After preparing a com- 
prehensive plan of action, a national consensus 
should be evolved for implementing the agreed pro- 


posals., 
Let a national debate be conducted all over the 
country — in schools, colleges, factories, offices, 


community centres, etc., to promote National Unity 
and to mobilise people for the protection and pro- ~ 
motion of our new identify, based on common 
fraternity and in order to find ways and means of 
building India in the vision of our Founding 
Fathers. O 


THE JOY OF ENERGY 


We .try to give itto all those who labour with us to give 
the nation its most important and economical commercial 


energy resource — Coal. 


More and more is being done to 


improve the living and environmental conditions of the 
miners who work day in and day out to keep the wheels of 


the economy moving. 
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revolutionary forces against feudalism and colonia- 
lism in France. andin America, the Indian bour- 
geoisie also succeeded in securing for themselves 
all those rights associated with the freedom of 
individual action, that is, freedom of action, free- 
dom of contract, freedom to acquire and possess 
property and soon. The bourgeoisie who fought 
‘privilege with energy and courage opened for them- 
selves a new world of affluence and power over- 
throwing the old forms of aristocracy. A democracy 
of property-owners where there would be equal 
opportunity to acquire wealth was the goal. 

Freedoms and rights of an individual nature, such 

as, freedom of speech and expression, freedom of 
assembly and association, freedom of occupation, 
freedom of movement, right to life and liberty, 
right to equality before the law, were guaranteed as 
Fundamental Rights and made justiciable. The 
right to property was also naturally made a Funda- 
mental Right. Religious freedom was, of course, 
not forgotten and could not be forgotten as religion 
has always been the strongest pillar of any bour- 
geois state. While these rights were made Funda- 
mental Rights, rights of greater human significance 
which are essential to found a socialistic pattern of 
‘society, such as, the right to work, the right to 
education, the right to a living wage, the right to an 
adequate means of livelihood, the right to share 
the material resources of the community and so on 
were relegated to the category of Directive Princi- 
ples, which were made non-justiciable. 

Since then a continuous struggle has been going 
- on between the ruling and the ruled. The fruits of 
. independence and the fruits of progress have all 
. been devoured by the ruling classes. Inequality of 

wealth has increased more than ever before and it 
‘cannot be otherwise. One should not forget that 
the ruling classes, legislators, judges and bureau- 
crats are all from the same class, namely, the 
bourgeoisie, and their class interests, conscious 
‘or sub-conscious, will not let them promote any 
concrete step towards socialism. Occasionally, under 
great pressure from the revolutionary forces, and 
` reluctantly, the legislature makes half-hearted laws 
to implement some of the Directive Principles. 
- Tardily and sluggishly, the bureaucracy seeks to 
- implement the laws. Impersonally and insensitively 
the judiciary interprets the laws. 

A combination of reluctance, inertia and reaction 
` on the part of the three great organs of the state has 
- succeeded in not getting us started on the road to 

socialism. The politicians are busy in the corridors 
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the true position. 

In the last chapter of his book, Dutt refers to the 
stranglehold of tradition and religion in India. He 
says: “‘This is especially so in the Indian context 
where injustice is rooted in tradition and justified 
by popular religion. Injustice exists in ample 
measures in the Indian social structure, but the per- 
ception of itis clouded by irrational dogmas, social 
and religious, It is the primary task of those who 
work in socialist transformations to clear these 
clouds of misunderstanding and open by windows 
for objective perception of the existing situation.” 

Icannot agree more with what has been said by 
Dutt. We have a system of education which is satur- 
ated with bourgeois ideology and a mass of reaction- 
ary ideas, prejudices and superstitions inherited 
from the past. The itellectuals of our country 
instead of becoming the leaders of scientific thought 
have become the apostles and the minstrels of re- 
vivalism, Their credulity and chauvinism are indeed 
amazing. We have, in this our secular State, the 
amazing spectacle of our leaders opening factories 
and Jaboratories to the chanting of Vedic hymns and 
laying foundation stones to the breaking of cocoa- 
nufs at the precise muhuraths chosen by purohits. 

These manifestations of revivalism expose our 
intellectuals as hypocrites but they do pose the 
gravest threat to the nation’s future. We have to 
wage an unrelenting war against superstition, against 
prejudice, and against every form of irrationalism 
and exploitation; we have to adopt a scientific 
approach to life; we have to stimulate the movement 
of history and so to put our country back on the 
road to socialism. 0 





Srinivasan : Bharati ( from page 6) 
composed and published poems. By far the most 


significant poem of his in today’s context was one , 


of his earliest — a 200-line narrative in lively lyric 
on Guru Gobind Singh and the genesis of the 
Khalsa movement. Full of drama and patriotic 
fervour, the poem is a fine tribute to one who 
rejuvenated the Indian spirit at a time when it was 
emaciated. To give but one extract: 
(The guru to his panj-pyaras)/ ‘You now belong to that 
single caste,/ born of valour,/ to hold aloft truth and 
freedom,/ God and dharma--/ the caste that breeds 
brotherly love,/ the caste that worships God as king, not 
man,/ the breed that swears against hatred. /Don’t despise 


dharma, don’t extol evil;/ live in glory and serve the 
Motherland, 


_ Tolook upon Bharati as a Tamil poet would 
indeed be a myopic perception. Even the belief 
that he never wrote except in Tamil is incorrect: 


ys 


WA 


«Saale 


-of power. The executive is busy appeasing the 
_-politician and the multi-national, and the judges are 
busy making alibis for the politicians and the ex- 


there are scores of writings of his in English. The 
poem, Fox with the golden tail is but one; some of 


‘ecutive. Occasionally oneis told of conflicts bet- 
‘ween the legislature and the judiciary or between the 
-executive and the judiciary. If only one takes the 
‘’ trouble of analysing these conflicts carefully one will 
generally find that the conflict is generally the result 
of the occasional lapses of the legislature or the 
executive is not being protective enough towards 
the class interests of the bourgeoisie. In such situa- 
tions, the judiciary comes to the rescue of the 
bourgeoisie. This is not the place for me to go 
deeper into this question, but anyone who cares to 
analyse the so-called conflicts will very soon realise 


his poems have his own translations in English. Of 
the original poems in English, Time and Peace stands 
comparison with standard works in that language; 
the latter has a mystic quality: 


I preached that woman was a slave,/ ForI knew brother. 


man was the same./ Icast small stones at birds, for joy 
of breaking wings / I deemed it no stealth to steal from 
the shrine,/ For I deemed that this God was but stone. But 
no, but,no./ This God is real, for He smote at pride. And 
the proverb says, the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. 


Poets live in their works, and it is through their 


works that they should be remembered. C] (Courtesy: 
Hindustan Times) 





SADR : Noteworthy Successes in Eleven Years. 


OBSERVER 


T= Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR) 
is observing the 11th anniversary of its founda- 
tion on February 27 this year. And this is taking 
place under conditions of closer interaction bétween 
that independent republic of Western Sahara in 
North-West Africa and the Republic of India asa 
result of which relations between the two govern- 
ments have risen to a qualitatively higher level. 

Almost 17 months ago — on October 1, 1985 to 
be precise — India had accorded official recognition 
to the SADR, thereby, establishing full diplomatic 
ties with it, the 63rd country in the world to take 
such a step. More than a year after that event (for 
which credit is legitimately due to Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, who played a pivotal role in such a 
development) the SADR opened its Embassy in 
New Delhi on December 6, 1986. And just over a 
month later, on January 19, 1987, Aliyen Habib 
Kentaoui, the first SADR Ambassador to India, 
presented his credentials to President Zail Singh. 
These were doubtless momentous landmarks in the 
annals of Indo-SADR relations. 

The half-a-million strong populace of Western 
Sahara are today engaged in the battle to complete 
the unfinished task of decolonisation. A former 
Spanish colony, this region was really annexed by 
Spain in 1936 after crushing mass resistance to 
occupation that spanned almost 50 years. And 
before its formal withdrawal of administrative 
power from the territory on February 26, 1976, 
Spain entered into an accord — known as the 
“Madrid Agreement” — with Morocco and Mauri- 
tania on November 14, 1975, whereby the phos- 
phate-rich desert land-mass covering 284,000 square 
kilometres was divided between the two immediate 
neighbours of Western Sahara, Morocco occupying 
the northern portion while Mauritania was content 
with the southern segment. 

Following the overthrow of Mokhtar Ould 
Daddah in Mauritania on July 10, 1978, the 
Western Sahara liberation-fighters announced an 
unilateral ceasefire in the battle against Mauritania 
and appealed to the new Mauritanian government 
to revise the “criminal policy” of the old regime. 
After slightly over-a year on August 5, 1979, Lt. Col. 
Mustapha Ould Mohamed Salek, the new Mauri- 
tanian Head of State, entered into a peace agree- 
ment with the liberation-fighters and renounced 
Mauritania’s claims on the southern part of Western 
Sahara. Yet, instead of drawing necessary lessons 
from this development, the Moroccan King, Hassan 
Ii moved into the southern part of the territory, 
thus, extending Morocco’s claims on the whole 
of Western Sahara and broadening the area of 
conflict. 

In the wake of the “Madrid Agreement” and the 
Spanish pullout enabling Morocco in particular to 
annexe Western Sahara, the people of the territory, 
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who were waging a‘resolute struggle for liberation 
under the leadership of the Polisario Front (the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Saguia el- 
Hamra and Rio de Oro) that was set up on May 10, 
1973 were left with no other alternative than to 
assert their independence through the institution of 
a Republic of their own. Accordingly the Polisario 
Front proclaimed the formation of the SADR at 
Bir-Lehlou in the liberated part of Western Sahara 
on February 27, 1976 and formed the first Govern- 
ment of the SADR at Amgala, also in one of the ' 
liberated areas, on March 5, 1976. 


The SADR has earned wide international recogni- 
tion in the last 11 years as more and more countries 
in all corners of the globe have come to realise the 
phoney nature of the “‘historical ties’? with Western 
Sahara that prompted Morocco to organise a 
“Green March” in October, 1975, (prior to occupy- 
ing the territory), the very month in which the 
International Court of Justice gave its unequivocal 
verdict in the Western Sahara problem characterising 
the Moroccan argument as untenable and without 
foundation. On February 22, 1982 the SADR was 
admitted into the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU) as its 5ist member-state (as it fulfilled the 
criteria for such membership having been recognised 
by a majority of the Organisation’s members). It 
was even elected to the post of Vice-President of the 
Organisation at the 21st OAU summit in 1985. 


Today, it is recognised by 67 countries across the 
globe — almost all of them being Non-Aligned — a 
majority of whom are developing states of Africa, 
Latin America, Asia, the Carribbean and the Pacific 
Ocean regions. The Polisario Front, on the other 
hand, is recognised by over 100 countries as a libe- 
ration movement. 


Having suffered severe setbacks and defeats in 
both the diplomatic and military fields, King Hassan 
has lately adopted the strategy of constructing 
several sand-walls to protect certain areas (including 
major townships, ports and the phosphate mines) of 
Western Sahara that it regards as ‘‘useful’’ for it. 
The objective is to insulate those areas from 
assaults by the Polisario guerillas. As a result, the 
sand-walls today stretch 2000 kilometres from the 
south of Morocco to the south of Dakhla, a port in 
the southern part of Western Sahara, and about 
1,20,000 Moroccan soldiers man the walls that are 
fitted with electronic devices and radars and pro- 
tected by mines planted outside the walls. The real 
aim of the wall strategy is to restore the sagging 
morale of the Moroccan army (due to the inhospit- 
able terrain and hard life aggravated by paucity of 
drinking water) and to create an impression among 
the public, both within Morocco and in the world 
at large, that the situation inside Western Sahara is 
becoming stable and secure for exploitation of the 
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territory’s natural resources. The strategy has, 
however, failed to click. 

There are several reasons for this. First, the 
Polisario guerillas —- as reported last June in the 
Daily Telegraph of London through the eye-witness 
account of its own correspondent — are able to 
easily penetrate the walls one after another, besides 
daily bombarding them at periodic intervals, 
Secondly, the guerillas remove the mines in their 
thousands from outside the walls and re-plant them 
inside the walls thus resulting in the loss of lives of 
a large number of Moroccan soldiers, 

Recently on January 1], 1987 the vehicle in which 
Emir Bandar Ibn Sultan, the Saudi Arabian Ambas- 
sador to the US (who was specially invited by the 
Moroccan monarch for an on-the-spot study tour), 
had been travelling was entrapped in a mine laid by 
the guerillas South-West of Smara and on account 
of the consequent explosion the Emir, an influential 
personality (who flies the F-16s and has been instru- 
mental in ensuring the US supply of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia), suffered serious injuries leading to 
amputation of his feet. This was a vivid illustration 
of the capabilities of the Polisario freedom-fighters. 

Morocco is continuing the war (that costs it half 
of its national budget) mainly because of the mili- 
tary and financial backing it continues to get from 
US, France, Spain and Saudi Arabia. Since last 
July, when Shimon Peres, the Israeli Prime Minister, 
was cordially received by the Moroccan at Ifrane 
(obviously under US Pressure) Israel has been pro- 
viding Morocco with military experts, intelligence 
as well as sophisticated weapons (for both the 
security of King Hassan and the desert war) that 
the US is unable to openly supply. 7 

And yet, despite such material and military help, 
Morocco is not a position to effectively counter 
Polisario offensives. The Polisario guerillas have, 
recently carried out several naval actions: and 
destroyed naval ships belonging to Spain, Portugal, 
France, Morocco and Britain in the coastal 
areas under Polisario control. For example, on 
January 14, 1987 a communique by the SADR 
Information Ministry announced that a couple of 
days earlier a British ship — “The Turteltu” — was 
sunk “‘in the territorial watérs of the SADR, south 
of Dakhla” while a British and a Swedish navigator 
on board were recovered safe and “are in good 
health”. In the month of January itself the 
Sahrawi People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) con- 
ducted 595 operations on the sand walls thereby 
harrassing the Moroccan soldiers. 

The assistance from Western sources has not been 
able to improve the merale of the Moroccan troops 
either. Last August, two Moroccan regiments 
revolted in Western Sahara protesting against 
continuance of the war under extreme conditions of 
hardship. Desertions from the army ranks have 
become a common feature. Lately, about 1200 
Moroccan soldiers posted at Zak went on their 
normal annual leave to their country never to 
return to Western Sahara. 

Inside Morocco, the economic crisis is deepening 
with considerable rapidity and all the material aid 
from the US and Saudi Arabia are unable to reduce 
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the growing pace of mass discontent against the 
war and foreign financial help. The discontent, 
according to perceptive observers, can fuel econo- 
mic and social riots in the country as had happened 
in 1984 (when a spontaneous social upheaval took 
place ‘buf was crushed in the absence of any genuine 
leadership). l 

' On the diplomatic plane, there have been several 
positive developments in the recent past. Barely a 
week after Peres’ visit to Morocco. Tripoli uni- 
laterally broke off the Morocco-Libya Union that 
Muamar Ghaddafi the Libyan leader, forged with 
King Hassan in August, 1984. Nineteen Eightysix 
saw four more countries — Belize, Dominicana, 
Guatemala, Trinidad and Tobago — recognising the 
SADR thus elevating the figure of states to esta- 
blish diplomatic ties with it to 67. 

Last December for the first time a resolution co- 
sponsored by India and unanimously adopted by 
the UN General Assembly in the absence of Morocco 
called for direct negotiations between the Kingdom 
of Morocco and the Polisario Front to be followed 
by a ceasefire and conduct of a referendum for self- 
determination under the aegis of the UN and the 
OAU on the lines of what the 19th OAU summit at 
Addis Ababa in June, 1983, had resolved (but which 
could not be implemented due to Moroccan intran- 
sigence even after being a party to the resolution). 

That the Western Sahara question is really being 
tackled at the highest international level was evident 
at the end of 1985 when Javier Perez de Cuellar, 
the ON Secretary-General, and Abou Diouf, the 
President of Senegal and the then OAU Chair- 
man, discussed how the two bodies could cooperate 
and coordinate to bring about a political settlement 
of the problem through implementation of the 
relevant OAU and UN resolutions. 

Thereafter, an UN initiative was launched and 
the UN Secretary-General and OAU Chairman held 
separate talks with both Morocco and the Polisario 
Front in April and May last year. These were 
followed by Perez de Cuellar’s visit to Morocco last 
July. The UN Secretary-General met Mohamed 
Abdelaziz, the SADR President, in Algiers this month 
itself along with Sasson Neuessuo, the President 
of Congo current head of the OAU, with a view to 
resume the talks (which, incidentally cannot be of a 
direct nature due to Moroeco’s refusal to enter into 
such direct negotiations). 

These exercises are exceedingly valuable as they 
also underscore the recognition of the Polisario 
Front at the highest global forum. The Polisario 
activists want direct negotiations with Morocco but 
they do not pose such direct negotiations as a pre- 
condition to the success of the talks. Instead they 
have urged the UN and the OAU to negotiation 
their behalf. 

February 27 this year is thus being marked and 
celebrated amidst noteworthy successes for the 
SADR and the Polisario Front. These have doubt- 
less helped to generate in them robust optimism 
with regard to their ultimate and final victory ~ 
that is, the complete liberation of Western Sahara 
from foreign (Moroccan) domination — in the 
foreseeable future.fj ` 
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AIDS is a dangerous disease and so far there is no known cure fot tr. 
_ So there are lot of rumours about it. But it is not difficult to protect 
oneself from it, provided some facts about it are understood. 





WHAT IS AIDS? 

AIDS stands forAcquiredimmuno-Deficiency 
Syndrome. It is caused by a virus that destroys 
the body's natural defence system. 


HOw iT SPREADS? 

The only likely way for someone to catch the 
AIDS virus is from the blood or semen from an 
infected person to get inside his or her body. 
Most people get AIDS virus by having sex 
with an infected person. The rest have it by 
injecting themselves using needies shared 
with an infected person as happens common- 
ly among the drug addicts. Only rarely trans- 
fusion of blood from an infected person have 
been responsible for its spread. 

Not everyone who carries the virus develops 
AIDS. In fact most will not. But anyone who 
has the virus can pass ıt on, even if they feel 
and look completely well. 


YOU DO NOT GET AIRS FROM 
— Normal social contact such as shaking 
hands, touching and hugging. 


— Swimming pools, restaurants and other 
public places. 


— Coughs, sneezes and spitting. 

— Clothing. %¥: ‘ 

— Toilet seats, door knows, food, glasses and 
cups. ` 


YOU DO NOT CATCH AIDS WHEN 
YOu : 

Donate blood - 

Have injections or any other treatment from 
your doctor, dentist or any other health care 
worker. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD AVOID? 

— Casual sex with strangers. It is always 
risky. You may not know that the stranger 
is an infected person. 


— Anal sex. It involves the highest risk and 
should be avoided. 


— The more the sex partners, the more the 
risk. 

— Sharing injection needies with drug 
addicts. 

REMEMBER 

AIDS 1s not a disease to take risk with. There 

is no cure. AIDS control depends on how 

people behave. 

FOR MORE IMFORMATION: 

You may write to Asstt. Director General 

(AIDS), Directorate General of Health 

Services, Nirman Bhavan, New Delhi—110011 


YOU CANNOT CURE AIDS 
BUT YOU CAN CERTAINLY AVOID IT 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Not by Semantics Alone 


PRECEDED understandably by a spate of speculations, Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Budget, presented before Parliament on February 28, 
has brought forth mixed reactions. Criticisms have been plenty, 
exultations few. This is nothing surprising because the best of 
Budgets are subject to attacks. In a mixed economy, this can hardly 
be otherwise. 
l Though a budget by itself does not constitute an economic policy, 
it is at the same time expected to reflect the policy perspective of a 
goveroment. From this angle, the present Budget bears the stamp of 
the new economic policy pursued by the Rajiv Government in the 
last two years. The Prime Minister himself has asserted this; its 
critics and supporters acknowledge it. In short, there has come about 
no change in the economic strategy pursued so far by Rajiv Gandhi. 

At the same time, one can detect certain shifts in emphasis on 
certain items. The bias for private sector, particularly Big Business, 
continues; but its demand for the last ounce of the pound of flesh 
has not been conceded. The open-door import policy has failed; 
though this is not admitted in so many words, one discerns certain 
checks, however feeble, on it. The liberal lampooning of the public 
sector, which was the order of the day until yesterday, is missing. In 
fact, the significant returns from the public sector investments have 
been noted in the Budget. The high expectations of the captains of 
the private sector about privatisation and more decontrol have not 
been realised: instead, a certain amount of tax on profits however 
token has come up. The accent on technology has been 
maintained but the starry-eyed wishful thinking of its arrival from 
the market economies of the West has gone: one can even notice a 
certain degree of disenchantment on that score. 

Two areas of continuing concern could not be papered over in 
the Budget. The deficit financing has reached a staggering magni- 
tude. Certain figures focussed on this point by a noted economist 
do frighten the lay public. The Seventh Five Year Plan projection 
estimated deficit financing to the extent of Rs. 14000 crores: actually, 
this figure has already been exceeded in the first two years of the 
Seventh Plan. In the Budget for 1985-86 the deficit estimated was 
just above Rs. 3000 crores: actually, this exceeded Rs. 6500 crores. 
In 1986-87 this was expected to be about Rs. 3700 crores, but now 
the actual deficit for this period is calculated to be Rs. 8300 crores. 
There is, therefore, little substance in the Prime Minister’s brave 
claim that in 1987-88 it would not be more than Rs. 5688 crores. 

What would be the impact of this massive deficit financing on 
the economy as a whole, particularly on the living conditions of the 
economically deprived sections of the population? There is no 
indication whatsoever that inflation could at all be controlled in the 
immediate future. And inflation in a scarcity economy is not 
just an economic problem, it is an explosive political problem 
for any government. 


The other problem is one that should be the most 
serious concern of all those who are anxious to 
uphold the independence of the country’s economy. 
The reckless squandering of hard currency reserve in 
the first two years of the Rajiv Raj has brought 
about an alarming situation. Although the Govern- 
ment has been denying any move to secure more 
IMF aid, can it really avoid large-scale commercial 
borrowing? The virtually open-door import policy 
has not helped to strengthen the economic base of 
the country: instead, it has facilitated the expansion 
of consumer items for the affluent few to the detri- 
ment of the impoverished many. The record in the 
sphere of transfer of technology has been poor; while 
the effort at promoting indigenous technology is yet 
to be taken up in all seriousness. If the present trend 
is left unchecked, the debt-trap would not be far 
away. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s establishment is nowadays sensitive 
on being reminded about its bias for the rich. To 
be pro-rich is bad politics in the developing world, 
the more so in our country with its rich history of 
mass participation in the struggle for freedom from 
foreign rule. One, therefore, finds conspicuously 
effusive harking back to Jawaharlal Nehru and an 


over-dose garnishing of the Prime Minister’s Budget 
speech with liberal references to socialism. This 
semantic exercise at socialism — freshly acquired by 
Rajiv Gandhi — is interesting. It is a significant 
pointer to the realisation that the mere talk of 
Twenty-first Century modernism can hardly help the 
Government to carry credibility with the disposses- 
sed millions. But declamations on socialism too are 
subject to the law of diminishing returns. After the 
fate of Indira Gandhi’s Garibi Hatao, the talk of 
commitment to socialism has a marginal value except 
for the gullible, and the number of the gullible is 
few in a nation of acute political consciousness. 

What Rajiv Gandhi’s Budget really indicates is 
that the cocksure optimism about the efficacy of his 
new economic policy of liberalisation has disappeared. 
In its place, a definite alternative economic strategy 
has not yet been established. Hence the absence of 
direction in the Budget. A hybrid economic posture 
— half free-market, half public sector —~ cannot last 
long. Rajiv Gandhi will have to make the choice 
— the sooner he does it, the better for his Govern- 
ment and also for the country. 
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Crisis Prospects for 
Development 


GIRISH MISHRA 


BY and large the Central Budget for 1987-88, 

presented by the Prime Minister himself in his 
capacity as Finance Minister on the last day of 
February, 1987, continues the strategy of economic 
growth and the policy package adopted to sustain 
it introduced two years ago. The Prime Minister 
has tried to correct some of its aberrations and to 
reiterate his commitment to the Nehruvian vision 
of India’s socio-economic transformation. The 
Budget Speech has a fair sprinkling of quotations 
from Nehru’s speeches and writings. 

The reference by the Prime Minister of the 
Nehruvian vision is welcome; but it is not easy to 
give it a practical shape because the deviations, 
which began in 1977 when the Janata came to 
power have not been fully corrected. In certain 
spheres, these deviations have increased. To give 
one concrete instance, let us take the case of the 
public sector. The Janata’s “socialist” Minister 
George Fernandes, did away with the price-pre- 
ference to the public sector in government purchases 
and introduced the scheme of global tenders to 


Dr. Girish Mishra is Professor of Economics, 
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allow the MNCs to enter the country to bid for 
the tenders. When Indira Gandhi returned to 
power in 1980, the first wrong was corrected and 
the price preference to public sector in government 
purchases was restored but the scheme of global 
tenders still continues, 

Rajiv Gandhi has tried to correct the wrongs 
done to the capital goods sector through indis- 
criminate liberalisation introduced in the very 
first budget of his regime in 1985, when V.P. Singh 
was the Finance Minister. Singh seemed to have 
realised his folly last year, when he stressed 
“the importance of providing adequate support to 
our capital goods industry which is pivotal for 
self-reliance.” Rajiv Gandhi has tried to correct 
fully this deviation from Nehruvian thinking. He 
is right when he says: ‘‘The capital goods industry 
is central to our efforts for achieving self-reliance. 
It needs immediate attention.” He has proposed 
a package of measures to accelerate the growth of 
the industry. It consists of the adjustment of 
import duty rates for machinery, including general 
project imports; the reduction in the cost of certain 
types of imported steel; and a special programme 
of technological upgradation for selected capital 
goods industries. One may refer back to the 
deliberations of the National Planning Committee 
of the Congress and the Mahalanobis model to see 
how much importance Nehru had attached to 
capital goods industry’s development to India’s 
modern industrialisation. 

It is also heartening to note that Rajiv Gandhi 
has emphatically stressed the role of the public 
sector. He has stated: “The public sector is the 
core of our industrial economy. I am also con- 
vinced that our public sector enterprises can be 
made as efficient as any in the world.” He has 
promised that the “Government will further improve 


EE 
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the working of public sector enterprises. We will 
further enhance their autonomy, and make them 
accountable for results.” Government is going to 
bring a White Paper on the public sector. 

This statement is very significant in view of the 
confusion created in the country over past two 
years. A number of government functionaries 
like Dr. Raja Chelliah, Member of Planning Com- 
mission, and Sudhir Mulji, Chairman of STC, 
had made statements last year, which created an 
impression that the public sector was in for down- 
gradation. Dr. Samuel Paul’s paper in Fund- 
Bank Journal Finance and Development and Dr. 
Deepak Lal’s paper “The Political Economy of 
Economic Liberalisation” in The World Bank 
Economic Review (January 1987) had further added 
to the confusion. A barrage of propaganda was 
unleashed by certain highly placed people that the 


_ public sector had failed to generate adequate sur- 


pluses and, thus, it was a drag on the country and 
it should be privatised or closed down. It was not 


.tealised that the private sector had a worse record 


on this count, as the growing incidence of sickness 
testifies it. The private sector thrived on public 
funds and public props. One can count hundreds 
of companies, which have cheated the investors of 
their funds and they have not gone into commercial 
production for years. While the so-called pro- 
moters take fat salaries and perks, the shareholders 
suffer. Old outdated machinery is imported in the 
name of latest technology. One may have a look 
at the paper mills set up in the last four or five 
years to check the veracity of this statment. The 
recent raids and searches have exposed the so- 
called honesty of big firms, both Indian and foreign. 
The public sector does not indulge in tax-evasion 
and swindling of foreign exchange. 

Moreover, when Nehru and Indira Gandhi went 
in for the expansion of the public sector, they knew 
that it was necessary not only for socio-economic 
transformation of the country but also for preserv- 
ing the unity and integrity of the country by lessen- 
ing regional imbalances and homogenising the 
Indian society, fragmented by caste and community 
divisions. The private sector cannot do this because 
it is after maximisation of profits. Thus, it does 
not want to set up units in backward areas which 
lack infrastructural facilities. Similarly, while 
giving employment opportunities, the private sector 
is guided mainly by the feelings of nepotism. One 
may look around and see how the Jain and Hindu 
industrialists do not care to give employment 
opportunities which bring four figure salaries to 
Harijans, tribals, © Muslims 
without reluctance. Can this homogenise the Indian 
society? It is needless to add that the public sector 
is absolutely essential for promoting national unity 
and integration and social cohesiveness. 

While the Prime Minister has underlined the 
importance of the role and possibilities of the public 
sector, the Central Plan outlay by sectors shows 
that the allocation to industry and minerals will be 
only Rs. 4713 crore in 1987-88 as against Rs. 5025 
crore (RE) for 1986-87 and the provision for energy 
will be only Rs 7690 crore in 1987-88 as against 
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Rs 7934 crore (RE) for the current year. 

One had hoped that the Prime Minister would 
scrap the long-term fiscal policy, which has closed 
the option of the Government, as regards the rates: 
of direct taxation while its needs of resources are 
going up. How can the rich say that any demand 
for extra expenditure for defence, internal security, 
poverty alleviation and development will not be 
met by them for next five years? It was wrong on 
the part of a government of a country like India to 
close its options. 

Secondly, ote, had expected the Prime Minister 
to reiterate that the role of fiscal policy is not only 
the gathering of resources but also influencing the 
distribution of incomes and wealth and resource 
allocation and production-pattern. Way back in 
1931, the commitment was made to the nation at 
the Karachi Congress that the “Swaraj government” 
would levy an inheritance tax, that is, estate duty, 
but V.P. Singh abolished it in the year when the 
country was celebrating the centenary of the Indian 
National Congréss on the pretext that the yield was 
too low, One may recall that the Karachi Congress 
resolution was drafted by Jawaharlal Nehru him- 
self. We are soon going to celebrate his birth cente- 
nary. It will be a tribute to him if we reconsider 
role of fiscal policy and reintroduce the estate 

uty. 

Another option before the Government, which 
still remains untapped is the taxation of agricul- 
tural incomes. It is high time that the Raj Com- 
mittee report is taken down from the shelf and a 
meeting of all the Chief Ministers and recognised 
political parties called to consider it. In the situa- 
tion of resource scarcity they have to state their 
views categorically on this score. 

It isa matter of great concern that the Govern- 
ment is facing huge deficit in its revenue account, 
and the surplus on the capital account is being 
diverted to reduce it. This is anti-growth because 
capital receipts are meant for the creation of capital 
assets. In 1985-86, Rs 628 crore was diverted from 
the capital account and 1986-87 budget had pro- 
posed a diversion of Rs 3452 crore to reduce the 
deficits on revenue account. In 1987-88 budget a 
sum of Rs 1054 crore will be diverted to meet a 
part of the deficit on the revenue account. 

Even a cursory glance atthe Budget estimates 
shows that the way the Government’s expenditures 
have been increasing, its receipts have not been 
increasing sufficiently. There are three major items 
which account forthe bulk of the expenditures, 
They are defence, major subsidies and interest 
pay ments, 

Last year V.P. Singh had budgeted for Rs 8728 
crore for defence for the current year, which, 
according to the revised estimates, is likely to reach 
Rs 10194 crore. Rajiv Gandhi has provided for 
Rs 12512 crore for defence for the coming year. 
Similarly, the expenditure on internal security has 
also been going up. 

The cost of major subsidies has also been mount- 
ing. Subsidies on food, fertilisers and export pro- 
motion were supposed to cost Rs 4255 crore during 

(Contd. on page 32) 
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Escapism and Emerging Crisis 


KEWAL VARMA 


Ts Budget presented before Parliament on 
February 28, is a budget of a Finance Minister 
who knows he will not be the Finance Minister 
three or four months later. Rajiv Gandhi in his 
Part A speech on the budget raised all the critical 
questions facing the economy. Butin his Part B 
speech he did not take even a small step towards 
moderating the emerging economic crisis. 

In fact, there has been a half clever attempt to 
play down the gravity of the situation. This has 
been done by over-stretching the estimates of 
revenue and understating the expenditure. There is 
a clear over-estimation in the revised estimates of 
Tax Revenues for the current year to provide a 
higher base forthe estimates of the -next year. 
When imports have decelerated, it is highly unlikely 
that customs should be higher than the estimates. 
There is also an over-estimation in the case of ex- 
ternal assistance. It is estimated (revised estimates) 
to increase from Rs. 2,436 crores to Rs. 3,200 
crores, that is, 33 percent increase in one year. 
When the aid climate has deteriorated itis incom- 
prehensible to accept this optimism. a 

On the expenditure side, there is under-estimation 
allalong the line except Rajiv Gandhi’s chosen 
sectors like Education, Anti-poverty Programmes, 
Civil Aviation, Telecommunication and TV. Take 
the case of fertilisers. The fertiliser consumption is 
planned to increase by 10 per cent and the world 
prices of fertilisers are hardening up. Moreover the 
high-cost domestic fertilisers plants are going on 
‘etream. Yet the fertiliser subsidy is estimated to 
increase by only one per cent. Incredible! 

The Prime Minister is understood to have pro- 
mised to increase in the mid-year outlay for Defence, 
Internal Security and the outlay under some plan 
heads. Thatis why Rajiv Gandhi has given a 
forewarning: “Some supplementary demands are 
unavoidable.” And his assertion that the ‘“‘deficit in 
the budget estimates for 1987-88 shall not be 
exceeded” has a hollow ring about it. 


“ Rajiv Gandhi admitted that the “rapid growth 
in government expenditure is exerting mounting 
pressure on our fiscal balance” and took a solemn 
vow that “some hard choices have to be made to 
keep our expenditure within our means.” Let’s see 
what hard choices, he has made. “Iam constituting 
a Cabinet Committee on expenditure to monitor the 
implementation of these measures”, he announced, 
And we know that the constitution of committee in 
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essence means postponing decision. What do you 
expect, for instance, from the Home Minister who 
forwards a proposal to increase expenditure on 
Internal Security: would be turn down his own 
proposal when he sets ina Cabinet Committee? 
This is sheer self-deception. 

Rajiv Gandhi announced: “There is no room for 
waste, ostenfations or unproductive expenditure.” 
But his pet project Apna Utsav where money flowed 
like water remained a sacred cow when it came 
to making budgetary allocations. Rajiv Gandhi 
admitted that “it willbe a mistake to take too 
complacent aview of the price situation.” But 
what vigilance has he proposed? “We will continue 
to take anticipatory action to reduce excess liqui- 
dity and increase supply of sensitive commodities, 
particularly food-grains, sugar and edible oils.” 

This year’s uncovered budgetary gap of Rs. 5,688 
crores, which could actually increase to about Rs. 
10,000 crores particularly in view of the inbuilt 
over-estimation of revenue and under-estimation of 
expenditure, super-imposed on Rs. 8,285 crores of 
deficit this year and Rs. 4,937 crores of deficit in 
the previous year does not hold out any hope of 
moderating the increase in liquidity. The cumulative 
effect of three years of excessive budgetary deficits 
cannot but be felt this year. In fact this year’s 
deficit could be larger than the revised estimates of 
Rs. 8,285 crores because the States are holding 
unusually Jarge securities of the Centre amounting 
to about Rs. 1,000 crores, which they are likely 
to liquidate in the current month. As far Rajiv is, to 
Gandhi’s faith in the supply-side management, that 
“increase supply of sensitive commodities” in case 
there would be no problem. The supplies of sugarand 
edible oils would be increased by higher imports. 

But where is the foreign exchange? The Econo- 
mic Survey, referring to the price rise, said that it is 
a “matter of concern, particularly in the present 
context of limited manoeuvrability for short-time 
supply management through imports because of 
continued pressure on the balance of payments. 
Clearly the burden of checking inflationary pres- 
sures rests with fiscal and monetary policies to curb 
aggregate demand and measures to bring about 
rapid increase in domestic supply.” Obviously in 
the budget-making L.K. Jha wbo was a most 
favourite student of Lord Keynes had his way. 
But Keynesian economics cannot be applied to the 
Indian conditions because of supply constraints and 
foreign exchange shortage. 


The Economic Survey has lamented that the 


“Government has had to rely increasingly on 
domestic borrowings to meet expenditure commit- 


ments and this, in turn, has fuelled a growing bill 
for interest payments.” This sounds almost like a 
warning of an impending internaldebt-trap. Still 
the Budget has taken a big leap forward towards 
the internal debt-trap. The Centre’s own market 
borrowings would register the biggest ever increase 
of 19 per cent and the Public Sector would mop up 
Rs 1,500 crores, that is, 33 per cent more than this 
year. In fact when the IMF team comes here in 
May for consultation under Article 4, the Finance 
Ministry would be hard put to give explanation. 


The IMF measures deficit by adding up budgetary’ 


deficit, Government’s market borrowings, and 
borrowings by the Public Sector which totals up 
Rs 13,500 crores. This will exceed by 10 or 12 
per cent of the GDP whereas according to the IMF, 
the safe limit for a developing country should be 
between four and five per cent. 

The Prime Minister admitted the “balance of 
payments has been under pressure.” But still he 
has agreed to release Rs 3,500 crores of free foreign 
exchange (in addition to rupee payment) for defence. 
The normal free foreign exchange budget of defence 
has been Rs. 700 to 800 crores a year. The Prime 
Minister said: “We shall spare no effort nor shrink 
from any sacrifice where our National Security is 
concerned.” But in his Part B speech there is no 
evidence of this “‘sacrifice”. He has not resolved 
the dilemma: “‘you can not eat the cake and have it 
too.” The more the “sacrifice” is postponed, the 
more serious the economic crisis would become. 
Rajiv Gandhi has not taken even a symbolic step 
towards this direction. 

The only small positive step Rajiv Gandhi has 
taken is to increase protection to the domestic 
capital goods industry and tailor custom and excise 
duties in some sectors, particularly automobile, to 
encourage phased manufacturing programme, that 
is, PMP. But much more should have been done to 
discourage “‘screw-driver” culture in the industry. 

The Prime Minister, perhaps, wanted to go down 
through this Budget as the leader who would 
banish poverty and illiteracy from this country. 
These are laudable objective. But he himself quoted 
Jawaharlal Nehru to this effect: “Direct measures 
for alleviation of poverty are indispensable in our 
society. However, such measures can be sustained 
only by rapid development. This was the message that 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave to the country while intro- 
ducing the Second five-year plan in this house.” 

But when it came to allocations, Rajiv Gandhi 
did not remember this golden rule. Barring his 
“hobbies” like Civil Aviation, Telecommunications 
and Television, expenditure in real term has either 
marginally increased or cut in other productive and 
service sectors. In the first three years of the 
Seventh Plan, the expenditure on Civil Aviation 
would be Rs 1,193 crores as against Rs 730 crores 


of Plan allocation and in case of telecommunications- 


over 85 per cent of the total Plan outlay would be 
spent in the first three year. Rajiv Gandhi has 
shown an aviation pilot’s contempt for Railways and 
other modes of surface transport. Steel, Mines 
(Public Sector) Industrial Development, even 
Central sector’s power and agriculture have received 
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á &fep-motherly treatment at the hands of Rajiv 
Gandhi. On the other hand, the outlay for Educa- 
tion has been increased from Rs 315 crores (revised 
estimates) to Rs 800 crores. The will certainly 
create a digestive problem. The education system 
does not have the absorptive capacity to swallow 
and digest meaningfully 128 per cent increase in 
one year. Obviously a big chunk of this money 
will go waste. 

Rajiv Gandhi obviously has no respect for the 
Planning Commission or the National Development 
Council, over which he himself presides. His 
Budget totally distorts the Plan priorities even though 
his Economic Survey says that the “underlying 
approach to expenditure control must continue to 
emphasise the need to prioritise expenditure care- 
fully.” If he is not pulled back from the route that 
he has taken in this Budget, serious imbalances in 
the economy would be created. If the mismatch bet- 
ween welfare and social sector on the one hand and 
productive sector continues for some years more, it 
would affect growth potentials of the economy, 
resulting in deceleration in the rate of economic 
growth. This would take the country back to the 
famous Hindu rate of growth. 

Rajiv Gandhi has already lost lustre with the 
intelligentsia. But he was still the hero of the 
captains of the corporate sector who while good in 
money-making, do not have any understanding of 
macro economics. Their expectations rose high 
when Rajiv Gandhi shifted V.P. Singh from Finance 
Ministry. They thought that with Rajiv Gandhi 
taking over the Finance, a golden age for them 
would usherin. But they have been disappointed. 
Not only Rajiv Gandhi has not given them any 
concession but bas increased tax burden on the 
corporate sector, The captains of the corporate 
sector also hoped that the raid raj would comt to 
anend. Their first shock came when Rajiv Gandhi 
sanctioned raids on the prestigious Indian Tobacco 
Company. And now in his Budget speech he has 
declared: “We have enforced these laws vigorously 
without fear or favour. This has helped the honest 
tax-payer, and yielded more revenue than ever.” - 

In fact, Rajiv Gandhi’s concern came with the 
growing imperession that he is pro-rich. This was 
confirmed in an opinion poll published in Indian 
Express that 55 per cent of those interviewed were 
expecting a pro-rich Budget from Rajiv Gandhi. 
Fortunately, Rajiv Gandhi has not further reinforce- 
ed this image through his Budget. He may also 
have not altogether succeeded in washing off this 
image also. In the absence of any alternative 
national leader, Rajiv Gandhi’s image is perhaps 
still counted as a national asset. The Finance 
Ministry has been the grave, yard of many a reputa- 
tion. The sooner he finds a successor, the better 
for Rajiv. He must not be the Finance Minister 


. when inflationary fire breaks out. 


But one person who must be laughing in his 
sleeves behind the public posture of praising the 
Budget, is his predecessor in office, V.P. Singh, 
“Now I cannot be accused of not containing the 
expenditure and leading the country to inflation” 
he might as well be telling his close friends. : 
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Another Missed Opportunity ` 


N. BHATTACHARYYA 


HE 1987-88 Budget of the Central Government 
has failed to evoke any positive response from 
the public. 

An ordinary salaried tax-payer wanted that as per 
promised indexing of the exemption limit from 
the income in the Long Term Fiscal Policy 
announced in late 1985, the exemption limit 
from income tax will be increased from Rs 28000 to 
Rs 35000. This was thought essential to give effect 
to the increased pay packets sanctioned under the 
Fourth Pay Commission. 

The industrialists wanted the allowances, invest- 
ment, etc to continue and the tax rate reduced. 
They also wished deficit financing to increase so 
that they can use increased demand to carry on pro- 
fiteering. 

The politicians of the party in power never 
wanted any new tax proposals as they are fighting 
elections in States. New taxes may be imposed in 
the Monsoon session of the Parliament. 

The unorganised labour, the unemployed and the 
poor wanted that the young Prime Minister, who 
took charge of the Budget-making only a month 
ago, would announce new projects, where some of 
them may get some secure jobs. The Budget propo- 
sals could not accommodate all these mutually con- 
tradictory demands. 

Keeping in view the promises given last, year, com- 
pulsons of State elections and the demands of the 
different Chambers of Commerce, the rate of direct 


taxes remains unchanged. ‘The unhappiness of the. 


business people like Ambanis, who carry on zero- 
tax companies that even they have to dish out 30 
per cent tax on book profit can be taken care of 
and withdrawn later. 

Certain adjustments are required in the indirect 
tax. structure and the Government has made them. 
Under the MODVAT scheme introduced last year 
all the industries were not included; this year the 
remaining items (except tobacco, petroleum and 
textiles) are included. To rationalise the excise and 
customs duties there are minor adjustments. Capital 
goods industry and plastic industry will specially 
benefit. New cement plants will also benefit. In 
order to show that the Government has been 
making efforts to tax the rich there are proposals to 
increase duties on foreign trips, hotel expenses, 
colour and black-and-white TV sets and on 


cigarettes based on length and not on value. Cars 
also will have to pay some extra hundreds. 
Dr. Bhattacharyya teaches Economics at 


Motilal Nehru College, New Delhi. 
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In the ’seventies, direct taxes contributed upto 
27 per cent of the tax revenue but by the middle of 
the eighties this has been reduced to 23 per cent. 
It is a fact that the rich have become richer and the 
corporate sector has grown fabulously bringing out 
the nature of profit they generate from the 
economy. The village rich is left out of the tax 
net, though every effort is made fo make them 
richer. The Government also refuses to collect 
whatever small amount due from the assesees of 
taxes. Rather periodically opportunities are given 
to the tax evaders to convert black money to white 
by simple declaration. 

Having failed to tax the rich, the Government 
has to provide incentives for the productions of 
consumer durables and luxuries. We have shortage 
of power, transport and other infrastructures and 
even under liberal economic policies the production 
or mass consumption suffers but not those which 
are demanded by a small section of the population. 
Excise and customs duties account for 77 per cent 
of our tax revenue even after crores of rupees are 


not paid by tax evasion. If the Government 
seriously enforces its tax rules on producers, 
collections of excise and customs duties may 


increase many fold. In the same manner if smug- 
gling is properly plugged, customs collections 
may also increase. What is important is that 
the excise and customs policies can effectively tackle 
the vulgarity of consumerism that is spreading in 
this country like epidemic. 

The Government is also not ina position to 
control its non-developmental expenses. Its commit- 
ments on defence, subsidy and interest payments 
come to around 8.2 per cent of the GDP, while 
revenue receipts come to around 11.5 per cent of 
the GDP. The relative importance of these sectors 
is shown below: 

Non Plan Expenditures for 1987-88 (Rs. Crores) 


Defence 12512 (+23%) 
Interest 10650 (+ 12%) 
Subsidy 3910 (40.4%) 
Others 12194 (—.14%) 
Total 39266 (+ 5%) _ 


(Figures in brackets show percentage 

previous year) 

Public can not debate the usefulness of defence 
expenditures and has to trust the assessment of the 
Government. In 1971-76 the Government mobilised 
0.8 per cent of the GDP as domestic borrowing and 
1985-86 this went upto 2.1 per cent of the GDP. 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Karl Marx’s Concept of Freedom 


`MOHIT SEN 


A widespread misconception about Marx . and 
Marxism is that while it may be conceded that 
it is concerned about equality, it accords liberty or 
freedom at best a secondary place. It is sometimes 
stated that in the interests of equality Marx and his 
doctrine are prepared to sacrifice liberty. 

Thus, liberty and equality are contraposed or 
freedom and bread are presented as excluding 
choices. When one has solved the problem of bread 
and is on the favoured side of the equality divide, 
one is more likely to opt for liberty and freedom, 
This is true of what are called the middle classes 
and even the skilled workers in normal times. In 
times of crisis, with inflation and unemployment, 
their attitude does change but then, too, with an 
abiding nostalgia for the forced abandonment of 
their imagined liberty. 

Marx, at any rate did not set out the problem 
in the shape of these alternatives. He viewed it as 
an aspect, a link or a mediation of tbe genetal 
process of the historical evolution of society. He 
viewed it in terms of consciousness, of the formation 
and growth of social consciousness, the indispens- 
able and crucial role of labour in that, of the 
different historical forms of the social organisation 
of labour with their contradictions including the 
fundamental one of class in class-divided society 
and of the future classless, communist sociefy. 

It is not true that Marx was not concerned with 
the individual and, therefore, ignored the problems 
of the freedom of the individual in society. For 
him the “human essence is no abstraction inherent 
in each single individual. In its reality, it is the 
ensemble of the social relations’. (Theses on 
Feuerbach, No VI, Selected Works of Marx and 
Engels, Vol I, p 14. Moscow, 1969). For him the 
individual and society, the individual and the class 
to which he belonged represented not an identity 
but a unity, interpenetration and struggle of 
opposites. 

That is why in the same Communist Manifesto 
which stated that all recorded hisfory is the history 
of class struggle and called upon the workers of the 
world to unite also envisioned the future communist 
society thus: 

In place of the old bourgeois society with its classes and 

class antegonisms, we shall have an association in which 

the free development of each is the condition for the free 

development of all (Ibid Vol 1, p 127) 

Marx’s theory of historical development in which 
his concept of freedom is an integral and important 
part isnot an economic theory of history. It is 
what Marx called it: the Materialist Conception of 


This contribution by the CPI leader is based 
on a paper presented at a seminar on Marx and 
Marxism, organised recently at S.V. University, 
Tirupati. 
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History or Historical Materialism. Nor is it 
historical determinism. The subjective factor and 
the role of the individual are an indispensable part 
of the historical process. 

_ The clearest statement of this point is to be found 
in the letter from Engels to J. Bloch written in 
September, 1890: 


According to the materialist conception of history the 
ultimately. determining element in history is the production 
and reproduction of real life. More than this, neither 
Marx nor I have ever asserted.... The economic situation 
is the basis, but the various elements of the superstructure 
— political forms of the class struggle and its results ... 
also exercise their influence upon the course of the histori- 
cal struggles and in many cases preponderate in deter- 
mining their form. There 1s an interaction of all these 
elements in which, amid all the endless host of accidents 
. the economic movement finally asserts itself as 
necessary... 
“We make our history ourselves, but in the first place, 
under very definite assumptions and conditions. Among 
these, the economic ones are ultimately decisive. But 
the political ones, etc., and in even the traditions 
which haunt human minds also play a part, although 
not the decisive one.... 
“In the second place, however, history is made in such a 
way that the final result always arises from conflicts 
between many individual wills, of which each in turn has 
been made what it is by a host of particular conditions of 
life. Thus, there are,immumerable intersecting forces, an 
infinite series of parallelograms of forces which gives rise 
to one resultant — the historical event.... What each 
individual wills is obstructed by every one else, and what 
merges is something that no one willed.... But from the 
fact that the wills of individuals — each of whom desires 
what he is impalled to by his physical constitution and ‘ 
external, in the last resort economic, circumstances (either 
his own personal circumstances or those of society in 
gen¢ral) do not attain what they want, but are merged into 
an aggregate mean, a common resultant, it must not be 
concluded that they are equal to zero, On the contrary, 
each contributes to the resultant and is to this extent 
included in it (bid Vol 3, p 487-88). 


JI 


One would like to pass on from here to bringing 
forward Marx’s or, rather, the Marxist definition of 
freedom. The clearest enunciation of this is again 
provided by Engels but in a book which Marx read 
through, contributed to and completely approved 
of — the celebrated book which has come to ‘be 
known as Anti-Duhring. It reads? 

Hegel was the first to state correctly the relation between 

freedom and necessity. To him freedom is the apprecia-~- 

tion of Fnecessity. ‘Necessity is blind only insofaras it 
is not understood’. Freedom does not consist in the dream 


‘ of independence from natural laws, but in the knowledge 


of these laws, andin the possibility this gives of systemati- 
cally making them work towards definite ends, This holds 
good in relation both to the laws of external nature and ` 
those which govern the bodily and mental existence of 
men themselves two classes of laws which we can separate 
from each other only in thought but not in reality, Free- 
dom of the will, therefore, means nothing but the capacity 
to make decisions with knowledge of the subject. There- 
fore, the freer a man’s judgement is in relation to a 
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definite question, the greater in the necessity with which 
the content of this judgement will be determined; which 
uncertainty, founded on ignorance, which seems to make 
an arbitrary ehoice among many different and conflicting 
possible decisions, shows peecisely by this that it is not 
free, that it is controlled by the very object it should 
itself control. Freedom, therefore, consists in the control 
over ourselves, and over external nature, a control 
founded on knowledge of natural necessity; it is, therefore, 
necessarily a product of historical development (Anti 
Duhring, Moscow, 1954, p 158). 


This gives us the general approach of Marxism to 
freedom, i.e., choice but not arbitrariness, decision 
but not random fiat. You cannot be free if you do 
as you please, but only if you do as you must on 
the basis of knowledge available not only to you 
but society as a whole. All freedom is illusory, 
which is not based on knowledge. If you wish to 
be free, you must know and what you know must 
be what is the latest available to humanity in 
general. 

Certainly, there are attitudes which engender free- 
dom and those which do not. You could blindly 
believe and by accident what you believe could be 
true, But this is abdication of the capacity to make 
decisions to someone else. To be able to know and, 
therefore, to be able to be free, one must begin with 
doubt and start with enquiry. Otherwise, one does 
not act with knowledge, does not try to understand 
necessity but accepts the authority of others. It is 
a form of mental] laziness or servility, which can by 
no means be passed off as appreciation of neces- 
sity. 

It would be germane to mention here that it was 
omnia dubitandum (doubt everything) that Marx 
mentioned to his daughters as his favourite motto. 
He did not say that one should believe nothing. 
- From doubt through study to knowledge and to 
practice, i.e. to freedom. Neither nihilism nor 
ready acceptance but that kind of scepticism, 
which leads on to enquiry and to action on the 
basis of conviction. 


But, then, what is the path to knowledge in“ 


Marx’s view. First, study all that you can lay your 
hands upon, all that has been said and written 
about the point at issue or the question you wish to 
take a decision about. It was not because of a pro- 
pensity to what Diuhring sneeringly called “‘Chinese 
erudition’ that Marx spent almost two decades on 
the preparation of Capital Vol. I. 

Only after incredible intellectual endeavour and 
critically assimilating all that had been previously 
attempted in the field was Marx able to make the 
critical distinctions between abstract and concrete 
labour and between labour and labour power, which 
enabled him to discover the content and provide the 
concept of surplus value. And it was this discovery 
that, along with historical materialism laid the 
foundations of Scientific Socialism -— the theory, 
which has emancipated more minds and led to more 
battles for freedom than any other in all of history 
and continues its role today. 

But study how and study for what? It is here that 
the famous Thesis XI on Feuerbach should be men- 
tioned: “The philosophers have only interpreted the 
world, in various ways, the point, however, is 
to change it” Ubid, Vol. I, p. 45). One does not only 
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know in order to decide and act but one also knows 
through deciding and acting. Acting or practice 
should not be narrowly interpreted to mean only 
physical action or practice. There is also the action 
and practice of thought, whose importance increases 
with time. The unity of interpretation and change, 
of theory and practice or revolutioning practice — 
that is freedom based on necessity but as it were 
transcending it to fresh creation, to new truths. 
Lenin said that objective reality was not only given 
to man, but was created by him. 


Ti 


The process of creation, of discovery and building 
of new truths, i.e., the process of freedom, Marx 
connected closely with labour. Indeed, Engels 
stated that it was labour that created man, associated 
labour being the basis of all other social activity. 

Labour is the source ofall wealth, the political econo- 

mists assert. And ıt is really the source — next to nature, 

which supplies jt with the material that it converts into 
wealth. But it is infinitely more than this, It is the prime, 
basic condition for all human existence, and this to such 
an extent t in a Sense, we have to say labour creates 

man himself (Ibid, Vol 3, p 66). 

_ But it is precisely the labour process, the increas- 
ing division of labour on which rests a great deal of 
the increase in productivity on the scale of the whole 
of society, and the exploitation of the labour that 
creates the situation of loss of freedom and aliena- 
tion. The product dominates the producer — the 
very foundation of what can be called, atleast, 
unfreedom, if not actually slavery. 

This problem was central to the preoccupations 


of Marx and Engels from the very inception of their 
classical collaboration. 


In Economic & Philosophic Manuscripts (Moscow 
1977) drafted by Marx, as long back as 1844, we 
find him grappling with the problem that labour, 
the basis of freedom, has become the basis of 
bondage and crippling of the labourer. 

The worker becomes all the poorer the more wealth he 
produces, the more his production increases in size. The 
worker becomes'an ever cheaper commodity the more 
commodities he creates. The devaluation of the world of 
men 1s in direct proportion to the increasing value of the 
world of things... 
“The fact ss ead merely that the object which labour 
produces -- labour’s product confronts it as something 
alien, as a power Independent of the producer.... 
“If the product of labour does not belong to the worker, 
if it confronts him as an alien power, then this can only be 
because it belongs to some other man than the worker... 
Not the gods, not nature, but only man himself can be this 
alien power ever man.... 
“It is, therefore, not the satisfaction of a need, it is merely 
a means to satisfy needs.... The relationship of the worker 
to labour creates the relation to it of the capitalist (or 
whatever one choses to call the master of labour), Private 
property 1s thus the product, the result, the n con- 
sequence, of alienated labour of the external relations of 
the worker to nature and to himself... 

“From the ee of estranged labour to private 

property it follows further that the emanicipation of 

eociety from private property, etc., from servitude is 
expressed in the political form of the emanicipation of the 
workers, not that their, emanicipation alone is at stake but 
because the emanicipation oF the workers contains 
universal human emanicipation — and it contains this 
because the whole of human servitude is involved in the 
relation of the worker to production and all relations of 


servitude are but modifications and consequences of this 

relation (pp 67-78) ne 

Thus, the labour process is itself in conditions of 
private ownership of the main means of production 
and the increasing division of labour the way of 
exploitation and alienation. The tragedy of history 
is that the way of freedom — knowledge of nature 
and of man—has itself become the way of servitude. 
The unity and interpenetration of exploitation and 
alienation as the nexus of servitude is,a seminal 
theoretical discovery of Marx. 

It is perhaps, necessary at this stage to make the 
point that Marx correctly perceived the problem of 
freedom not as that of the so called creative mino- 
rity but of all humanity and of society as a whole. 
It was freedom for the masses, for all that engaged 
his attention. This was not only because of his 
deep humanism, but because of his scientific insight 
that society was an interconnected. whole with 
class struggle as the motor of historical progress 
in class divided societies. 

Now was this a point of view of the so-called 
“young Marx”. It was reiterated time and again, 
most notably in Anti-Duhring, which was published 
in 1878, just five years before the death of Marx 
and over 30 years after the Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts. It is stated there: 

In every society in which production has developed 
spontaneously...the situation is not that the prodticers 
control the means of production, but that the means of 
production control the producers. In such a society, 
each new lever of production is necessarily transformed 
into a new means for the subjection of the producers to 
the means of production, This ıs most of all true of that 
lever of production which, prior to the introduction of 
modern industry, was far the most powerful — the division 
of labour.... In the division of labour, man is also 
divided. All other physical and mental faculties are 
sacrificed to the development of one single activity.... 

“And not only the labourers, but also the classes directly 

or indirectly exploiting the labourers are made subject, 

through the division of labour, to the tool of their func- 
tion: the empty-minded bourgeois to his own capital and 
his own insane craving for profits; the lawyer to his fos- 
silised legal conceptions, which dominate him as an 
independent power; the ‘educated classes’ in general to 
their manifold species of local narrow-mindedness and 
one-sidedness, to their own physical and mental short- 
sightedness, to their stunted growth due to their narrow 
specialised education and their being chained to this 
specialised activity — even when this specialised activity 
is to do nothing (bid, pp 405-6) 


IV 


What then is the path to freedom as envisaged 
by Marx? It is a three-fold path. It can best be 
told in their own words, those of Marx and Engels 
themselves. l 

First: the socialist revolution and the ending of 
the private ownership of the-main means of pro- 
duction and its associated production for profit. 
Thus Engels: 

With the seizing of the means of production, production 

of commodities is done away with, and simultaneously, 

the mastery of the product over the producer. Anarchy 
in social production is replaced by plan-conforming, 
conscious organisation. The struggle for individual 
existence disappears.... Man’s own social organisation, 
hitherto confronting him as a necessity imposed by nature 
and history, now becomes the result of his own free 
action. The extraneous objective forms that have hitherto 
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governed history pass under the control of man himself... 
It is the ascent of man from the Kingdom of Necessity to 
_ the Kingdom of Freedom (Ibid p. 392-3). 

Second: the ending of the division of labour on 
the basis of utilisation of the full potential of 
modern industry and scientific development. 

Marx made a prophetic statement of the possi- 
bilities of the scientific technological revolution 
(quite different from the contemporary proclaimers 
of doom): 

A change of persons can take place at any time without 

the interruption of fwork...the quickness with whieh 

machine-work is learnt by young people, does away with 
necessity of bringing up for exclusive employment by 
machinery, a special class of operatives... 

“By means of machinery, chemical processes and other 

methods, it is continually causing changes not only in the 

technical basis of production, but also in the functions of 
the labourer and in the social combinations of the labour 
process. At the same time, it is thereby also revolutionises 
the division of labour within the society and incessantly 
launches masses of capital and work people from one 
branch of production to another. Modern industry, by 1ts 
very nature, therefore, necessitates variation of labour, 
fluency of function, universal mobility of the labourer... 

We have seen how this absolute contradiction... vents its 

rage...in the incessant human sacrifices from among the 

working class, ın the most reckless squandering of labour 
power and in the devastation caused by social anarchy. 

This 1s the negative side... 

“Modern industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty 

of death, to replace the worker of today, crippled by life- 

long repetition. of one and the same trivial operation, by 
the fully developed individual fit for a variety of labours, 
ready to face any change of production, and to whom 
different social functions he performs, are but so many 
modes of giving free scope to his own natural and requir- 

ed powers”. (Capital, Vol I, Moscow, 1954 pp 487-8) 

Engels emphasised: 

“It goes without saying that society cannot free itself 

unless every individual ıs freed. The old mode of produc- 

tion must, therefore, be revolutionised from top to bottom, 
and in particular the former division of labour must dis- 
appear, Its place must be taken by an organisation of 
production in which, on the one hand, no individual can 
throw on the shoulders of others his share in productive 
labour, this natural, this natural condition of human 
existences; and in which, on the other hand, productive 
labour instead of being a means of subjugating men, will 
become means of their emanicipating men, will become 
of their emanicipation, by offering each individual the 
opportunity to develop all his faculties, physical and 
mental, in all directions and exercise them to the full — 

in which, therefore, productive labour will become a 

pleasure instead of being a burden” (Ibid p. 408). 

Third: Marx pointed beyond the perspective of 
material production emancipated from the chains of 
exploitation and division of labour. Freedom in the 
labour process and through the labour process 
emancipates man for the purpose of full creation, to 
create increasingly his own objective reality. He 
wrote: 

“The realm of freedom begins only where labour which 1s 

determined by necessity and mundane considerations 

ceases; thusin the very native of things it lies beyond the 
sphere of actual material production. Just as the sava 

must wrestle with Nature to satisfy his wants, to maintain 
and reproduce life, so must civilised man and he must do 
soinall social formations and under all possible modes 
of production. With his development, this realm of 
physical necessity expands as a result of his wants; but, at 
the same time, the forces of production which satisfy these 
wants also increase. Freedom in this field can only con- 
sist in socialised man, the associated producers, rationally 
regulating their interchange with Nature, bringing it under 
their common control, instead of being ruled by it as the 
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Olof Palme and Jawaharlal Nehru 


E.S. REDDY 


Author’s Introduction. I knew Olof Palme for 
over two decades and he was always kind and 
generous to me — a Prime Minister to a mere 
international servant — only because he knew 
that I was trying sincerely to promote inter- 
national action against apartheid. (I was a UN 
Assistant-General and a long-time head of the 
Centre against Apartheid.) I happened to meet 
him in Stockholm on October 31, 1984 — the 
day of the assassination of Indira Gandhi — and 
Į could see not only his sense of personal loss, 
but his love and concern for India, I saw him 
last at the People’s Parliament against Apartheid 
in Stockholm a week before his tragic assassina- 
tion on Feb. 28, 1986. He walked over to greet me 
and enquire about my work since retirement from 
the UN, instead of waiting for me to make a 
courtesy call on him and pay my respects. 


Ou PALME always reminded me of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. E. 

They were both members of the “‘bourgeoisie”’, 
who embraced and espoused democratic socialism 
— with compassion for the oppressed’ people and 
respect for their struggles for justice, as well as a 
vision of a New World Order, devoid of exploita- 
tion and humiliation. They were uncompromising 
in their detestation of racism, fascism and imperial- 
ism, refusing to be confined by the claustrophobia 
of the Cold War mentality. They were aristocrats, 
who disdained any attempts by the Western powers 
and vested interests to pressurise them. 

For many years after the Second World War, 
India then a poor and weak country, played a far 
greater international role than its weight in power 
politics, because Pandit Nehru had a rapport with 
some of the best intellectuals of the world, espoused 
causes that are vital to human survival and progress 
and exercised a powerful influence on world public 
opinion. 

After Nehru’s death, Olof Palme, leader of a 
small country inthe West, played a similar role. 
What Nehru achieved in developing the Non- 
Aligned Movement, encompassing the majority of 
humanity, Olof Palme extended within the privileged 
West so that peace and freedom, and rejection of 
war and the Cold War as the destiny of inter- 
national life have now a wider constituency. The 
Six Nation Summit is one symbol of that broader 
unity in the cause of sanity. 

Neither Nehru nor Palme was power-hungry — 
and Palme preferred to lose in general elections, 
rather than change party platforms. Neither 
resented criticism. Indeed, both were self-critical 
and were not carried away by the adulation of the 
masses. Both had as much patience and humility 
- to listen and learn from intellectuals with a social 
sense or leaders of the oppressed peoples as they 
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had the urge fo persuade and preach. They were 
both men of rare courage, who were most uncom- 
fortable with security precautions, which prevented 
them from mingling with the peoples or from carry- 
ing on private lives as they preferred. 

Just as Pandit Nehru’s outlook was shaped not 
only by the advance of the Indian national move- 
ment but also by his visits to Europe in the 
"twenties the ’thirties, Olof Palme’s world view was 
influenced not. only by the evolution of social 
democracy in Sweden but also by his visits abroad, 
particularly to the United States and India in his 
youth. 

Palme studied at Kenyon College in the United 
States in 1947-48 and then went on a hitch-hikiog 
tour of that country. That developed in him an 
intense hatred of racism and of the stifling pressures 
of McCarthyism. 

Palme’s visit to India in 1953 was another great 
influence —- as he explained in his Indira Gandhi 
Memorial Lecture in January, 1985 — enhancing 
his understanding of the developing countries and 
of their need for international solidarity to over- 
come poverty and inequality. 

As my own contact with Olof Palme was in rela- 
tion to freedom struggles in southern Africa, I 
would like to point to his contribution in support 
of those struggles. 
` Olof Palme showed concern over apartheid even 
as a student leader in the early the ’fifties, when he 
donated blood to South African students struggling 
against segregation in education, 

In 1966, as a Cabinet Minister, he chaired the 
International Conference on South-West Africa 
(Namibia) in Oxford, an essentially non-govern- 
mental conference organised by the British Anti- 
Apartheid Movement. That Conference had a great 
influences in leading to the UN decision later in the 
year’ to terminate South Africa’s mandate over 
Namibia. 

By 1968, we were anxious in the United Nations 
and outside to persuade the Western governments 
to assist the southern African liberation movements. 
Swedish and some other Social Democratic Parties 
were making small grants to the African National 
Congress of South Africa, but no Western country 
provided governmental aid. Oliver Tambo, President 
of the ANC, publicly called for such assistance 
during his visit to Stockholm in June, 1968 at the 
invitation of the United Nations Special Committee 
against Apartheid and the Swedish Social Demo- 
cratic Party. 


Soon after Olof Palme became the Prime Minister 
in 1969, the Swedish Government became the first 
Wesfern government to decide on direct assistance 
to southern African liberation movements for eco- 
nomic, social and humanitarian purposes. Western 

(Contd. on page 30) 
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The Ominous Entry of Shiv Sena in Rural Areas 


SUDHEENDRA KULKARNI 


T° any close observer of the current political scene 
in Maharashtra the havoc-wreaking potential of 
Shiv Sena’s rapid and militant spread in the rural 
areas is becoming clearer by the day. From Cong- 
ressmen to Communists, and from media watchers 
to commuters in Bombay’s local trains, the current 
topic of discussion is Shiv Sena’s aggressive march 
into the far-flung districts of Maharashtra, What 
was dismissed out of hand only two years ago as 
an empty boast — the Shiv Sena chieftain Bal 
Thackeray’s claim that his party’s bhagwa (saffron 
flag) after having conquered power in Bombay and 
Thane municipal corporations, would do likewise at 
the State level by 1990 — is in recent months being 
evaluated as a possibility if not a certainty. 

The nature of this evaluation may vary in different 
quarters, but the fact of Shiv Sena’s growing 
influence itself is being admitted more and more 
openly. The State Chief Minister, S.B. Chavan, one 
of Shiv Sena’s most outspoken critics, has himself 
had to admit it in one of his recent press confe- 
rences. Even Sharad Pawar, who only months ago 
made common cause with Thackeray in leading a 
violent agitation over the border dispute with 
Karnataka, alluded in his December “Shome-coming” 
session of the Congress (S) at Aurangabad to the 
danger posed by “‘certain forces” (he did not name 
them though) misusing the name of Shivaji. 

It is true that the Sena’s expansion so far has not 
so much been in villages as in the district and 
taluka towns outside Bombay. But its leaders know 
that establishing bases in district centres and small 
towns is a pre-condition for acquiring the status of 
a state-level political force. The Sena has been 
striving for this ever since it won the Bombay civic 
polls in March, 1985, primarily with the help of its 
cadres hailing from different parts of Maharashtra. 

Thus, in Kolhapur, Sangli, Satara, Nasik and 
elsewhere in western Maharashtra, where small 
Hindu organisations like the Hindu Ekta Andolan, 
Patit Pavan Sanghatana and Hindu Mahasabha are 
already active, the Sena jointly organised shobha 
rath yatras (religious chariot processions) on the 
issue Of the “‘liberation” of Ram Jammabhoomi in 
Ayodhya. In the Konkan districts of Raigad, 
Sindhu-durg and Ratnagiri, which are traditionally 
the strongholds of the Peasants and Workers Party 
(PWP), the Sena capitalised on certain subjective 
mistakes of, and infighting in, this vaguely left- 
oriented party to make its own inroads. The area 
has, of late, seen many instances of group clashes 
between the two parties, the most notable of which 
was at the Reliance Polyester plant at Patalganga, 
The Sena has now wrested control of over a dozen 
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major factory trade unions in the area including the 
Reliance union. It is believed that in Raigad district 
alone it has set up over 500 shakhas (branches). 

In the neighbourhood industrial centres of 
Bombay such as New Bombay and Nhava Sheva 
port, Sena’s tactic has been to mobilise the local 
peasantry on their legitimate demand for adequate 
compensation for land acquired by the government, 
and youth on the demand of reservation of 80 per 
cent of jobs for the local Marathi-speaking popula- 
tion. In Marathwada, where the countryside is 
characterised both by an extreme degree of caste 
oppression and a growing and conscious protest by 
the Dalits, there are reports that Shiv Sena is being 
welcomed by landlords and the rich peasantry. But 
more intense than the caste divide has been the 
rapidly deepening communal divide in the region. 
Communal fension and clashes have been reported 
from Aurangabad, Latur, Beed, Parbhani and 
Umapur, after the Sena registered its presence 
there. 

Only in the Vidarbha region of the state has the 
Sena’s efforts to expand have not been quite success- 
ful, although the district town of Amravati wit- 
nessed riots in November, 1986 in which six persons 
lost their lives. 

As if to give these disparate efforts a further 
boost. Bal Thackeray gave a call to his organisation 
to observe a bhagwa saptah (saffron flag week) all 
over the state from November 8 to 16. In this high- 
profile campaign, all the important SS leaders and 
corporators in the Bombay and Thane civic bodies 
were instructed to tour the districts for an intensive 
drive at organisation building. As Bal Thackeray 
himself wrote in Marmik, the weekly organ of the 
Shiv Sena, which has since last year been coming 
out in a substantially enlarged colour version, “‘the 
whole of Maharashtra has been waiting for us for 
the past 20 years, as the people have lost confidence 
in every other party... The flag of Hinduism is 
beckoning us to hoist it atop the temple of independ- 
ence. The flag of religion which Samarth Ramdas 
(Shivaji’s guru — SK) placed on the shoulders of 
Shivaji needs to be carried on our shoulders in a 
triumphant march from Kashmir to Kanyakumari.” 

If there is one thing that must be said in favour 
of Thackeray, it is that he does not mince words in 
stating what he and his organisation want to 
achieve and how. But that does not settle the 
issue for us. The rise of the Shiv Sena, like the rise 
of its counterparts in other religions and other parts 
ofthe country, is a challenge before both secular 
thought and secular politics. How does one recog- 
nise this phenomenon? Is Thackeray’s prophesy 
likely to come true? And what are the implications 
of this for the society and politics in Maharashtra? 

The present writer’s attempt at finding out 
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answers for these questions is based on the premise 
that the growing ideological influence and organisa- 
tional strength of communal and _ chauvinistic 
parties like the Shiv Sena have been both directly 
and indirectly aided by the policies of the Cong- 
ress-led governments at the Centre and in States. 


In the specific case of Shiv Sena, the linkage can 
be clearly and convincingly shown. Conversely, it 
is also true that the Congress can, if it wants to, 
aid the reverse process too — that of building an 
effective anti-communal offensive against the Sena’s 
growth. Paradoxical though this dualism of the 
Congress may seem, in reality itis inherent in the 
very opportunistic character of the ruling party. 


To find out the reasons for the Shiv Sena’s appa- 
rently successful foray into rural areas, it is neces- 
sary first to know how it struck roots in the 
industrial and finance capital of the country. There 
is, of course, a vast difference between 1966, when 
it announced its birth as a champion of the interests 
of the local Marathi population and how. 


But some elements are still common, chief among 
them being the Sena’s unbroken and undiluted 
divisive credentials. Then, it surfaced asa rabid 
jingoistic organisation, which pitted Maharashtrians 
against non-Marathi “outsiders”, especially the 
South Indians — in the SS parlance, lungiwale. Even 
today, the Sena’s self-proclaimed role as the 
inheritor of the traditions of Shivaji, fighting for 
the welfare of Marathi language and Marathi 
manoos is as stridently emphasised. Only the lungi- 
wale are no more the targets and the divisive edge 
has now begun cutting at /aandhe (Muslims). 


The slogan has changed, but the substance of 
the Sena’s strategy to create divisions in the demo- 
cratic unity of the people has, if anything, become 
more incendiary over the years. A stark illustra- 
tion of this is the fact that whereas there have been 
only two major language conflicts sparked off by 
‘the Sena’s involvement in these two decades — the 
1968 anti-South Indian riots in Bombay, which 
claimed 68 lives, and the June 1986 agitation in 
Belgaum and Nipani— the list of big and small 
communal flareups in Bombay and elsewhere with 
“direct or indirect SS association,would be consider- 
‘ably longer. 


In spite of its divisive role, there is no doubt that 
the Sena has come to enjoy a measure of sympathy 
and support in asection of the state’s Marathi 
population. This can only be understood as arising 
out of the objective socio-economic conditions 
created by post-independence policies of the Cong- 
ress. These objective factors have been well docu- 
mented — the economic crisis beginning from the 
mid-’sixties, the growing urban unemployment 
whose magnitude and socio-cultural acuteness were 
greatly magnified by the sharp competitiveness 
among different linguistic, caste and communal 
groups, the frustration, especially among the youth, 
engendered by wretched living conditions, and 
so on. 

But even more crucial than this indirect respon- 
sibility of the Congress for the emergence of Shiv 
- Sena was former’s direct, conscious political patro- 
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nage for the latter — which fact too is well docu- 
mented. At least two Maharashtra Chief Ministers, 
Vasantrao Naik and A.R. Antulay, extended this 
patronage in a most brazen manner. Naik’s role 
during the Sena’s anti-Communist campaign in its 
formative years (the highpoint of which was the 
murder of Krishna Desai, respected CPI labour 
leader) bordered on complicity. For his part, 
Antulay forged an open political alliance with the 
Sena in 1980, under direct instructions from the 
late Sanjay Gandhi. The Sena was given four seats 
in the Legislative Council in return for its support 
to the Congress in the assembly polls. 


One particularly significant aspect of the 
Congress’ relationship with the Sena in the past 
was, whenever the political standing of the latter 
was in the dumps, the Congress leadership came to 
its rescue. At the time of the historic 1982-83 
Bombay textile workers’ strike Thackeray was 
widely believed to be a spent force. But then, 
with the government refusing to the accede to the 
demands of the striking workers and the resultant 
demoralisation that set in, conditions were again 
ripe for upsetting the atmosphere of unity. It was 
at this stage that Thackeray decided to don the 
mantle of the saviour of Hinduism. In January, 
1984, the Sena held a joint conference in Bombay 
of seven Hindu organisations including the Hindu 
Mahasabha, Hindu Ekta Andolan and Hindu 
Rashtrasena. Four months later, the state’s 
bloodiest ever Hindu-Muslim riots broke out in 
Bhivandi-Thane~Bombay which claimed nearly 300 
lives. Thackeray suddenly regained his prominence. 
The government of Vasantdada Patil showed extra- 
ordinary leniency towards the culprits — who 
included communal leaders of the both the com- 
munities and who, in fact, have not been punished 
till today. 


For the sheer deviousness of politicking, how- 
ever, nothing perhaps can surpass the performance 
of Vasantdada Patil. On the eve of the 1985 
Bombay Municipal Corporation elections, he and 
the Sena leadership allegedly conspired to cook up 
a controversy over the Centre’s “imminent” plans 
to convert Bombay into a “union territory.” With 
the sentiments of the city’s Marathi-speaking popu- 
lation aroused, Vasantdada Patil, because he was 
at that time locked in a intra-party fight with the 
BRCC(D) president Murli Deora, presented victory 
on a platter to the Shiv Sena. 


The current political muscle-building binge of 
the Shiv Sena should be seen in this historical 
background. After 1985, the party entered a stage 
when, for the first time, it decided to consolidate 
and expand its base primarily on its own strength; 
and in this it was helped in no small measure by 
its control over the finances of the Bombay and 
Thane Municipal Corporations. (The annual 
budget of the BMC is more than the annual plan 
of Kerala or Jammu & Kashmir!) Knowledgeable 
sources have it that civic corruption has today 
reached unprecedented levels, far surpassing even 
those levels attributed to during the tenures of the 
Congress and other parties, 
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On the political plane, the party experienced 
compulsions for strengthening its own independent 
base on account of an important shift in the 
Congress (I) — Sena relationship that came about 
after S.B, Chavan took over the Chief Ministership 
of Maharashtra in April last year. Chavan became 
the first Chief Minister to openly identify the party 
as being communal and held out clear warnings 
of action against it, if it chose to create trouble. 
Indeed for the first few months, his tough talk, 
accompanied by specific instructions to the State 
police officials did yield positive results, if non- 
occurrence of riots even in the face of grave pro- 
vocations is anything to go by. 


What accounted for Chavan’s openly critical 
stance towards the Shiv Sena? Two reasons can 
be advanced. One, Chavan himself has stronger 
- anti-communal, non-parochial] personal views than 
most Congress leaders. This became evident parti- 
cularly sharply during the violent agitation over 
Belgaum launched by the Samyukta Maharashtra 
Seema Samiti (SMSS) in which the Sena provided 
maximum muscle power. Secondly, when Chavan 
took over from a totally discredited Shivajirao 
Nilangekar, the overriding concern before the 
ruling party was one of ensuring the stability of 
the ministry. 


Thus, when the party’s central leadership decided 
to shift Chavan from the ‘Union Home Ministry 
to assume charge of a large and politically strategic 
State, its brief to him must have included a firm 
approach towards the multitudincus communal 
organisations in Bombay and elsewhere. 


In his eight-month-old tenure, however, Chavan 
has demonstrated that his words are stronger than 
his deeds The period has also laid bare the many 
serious chinks in the Congress party’s ideological 
and organisational resources to publicly counter 
the challenge of Shiv Sena’s consolidation in: 
Bombay on the one hand and its expansion in the 
rural areas on the other. 


Leave alone the entire party taking up a mass 
campaign against the Sena’s pernicious activities, 
no senior ministerial or party colleague of Chavan 
has even joined him in his public denunciations of 
Thackeray and his fanatical followers. On the 
contrary, the Chief Minister has been cautioned by 
many in the party to go slow on the Sena, the 
advice being based on the dubious and self- 
defeating logic that any stern action against 
Thackeray would only make a hero out of him. 

This kind of ideological poverty and practical 
indecisiveness on the part of the Congress leaders has 
helped Shiv Sena splendidly and Thackeray has 
capitalised on it expertly. Two examples should 
suffice to illustrate this. At the press conferénce in 
which Chavan admitted to the Sena’s penetration 
into rural Maharashtra, he also wondered aloud as 
to where the organisation got funds for such massive 
expansion from. 

The very next day, Bal Thackeray shot back by 
stating that Chavan had no moral authority to ask 
such a question since “‘the people of Maharashtra 
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are still waiting for an answer as to where the 
Congress (I) got the Rs. 50 crores allegedly spent 
on its centenary celebrations in 1985 and of which 
Chavan himself was the treasurer”. To this, the 
CM’s reply was only a face-saving and lame reaction 
that ‘‘although I was formally the treasurer, others 
were handling money matters, not I!” 


The second instance relates to Thackeray’s highly 
incendiary speech at a two-lakh-strong gathering of 
Shiv Sainiks at Shivaji Park on the Vijayadashmi 
day on October 12, 1986. In his speech, which was 
reported with banner headlines in many Marathi 
newspapers in the State the next day the Sena 
supremo called npon Hindus to “take up arms” and 
be prepared for a dharm yudh. In his customary 
demogogue’s style, he also urged all the Hindu 
temples in the country to “hand over your treasuries 
to the Shiv Sena to enable us to purchase and store 
up the necessary arms”. 


Naturally, the reports created a furore all around 
and the Chief Minister immediately announced 
that the State government had taken a “serious 
note” of the speech and that “action” would soon 
be initiated against Thackeray. Chavan later repeat- 
ed the statement a number of times but ‘the 
promised action was nowhere to be seen, thanks 
obviously to opposition from within the Congress 
party. 

The resulting atmosphere of tense uncertainty 
was fully exploited by the Sena leaders to tell the 
people that the government was ‘“‘powerless” and 
the Mayor of Thane, Satish Pradhan, publicly 
threatened that “the entire state will go up in flames 
if Chavan chooses to arrest our leader.” The CM 
beat a retreat behind a ludicrous excuse that “the 
recorded tape of Thackeray’s speech, which I have 
in my possession, is rather unclear” and that the 
matter would be examined afresh after he gota 
“better” tape of the speech from the police autho- 
rities, 

It is soft performances of this kind which have 
bolstered the image of the Sena in the minds of the 
youth of the state. “‘Hereis an organisation that 
can challenge the government and stand up to it” is 
the impression that is increasingly emerging. The 
continuing disarry in the State opposition camp 
has further served to strengthen this image. 


With the Sharad Pawar’s party having been mer- 
ged with the Congress(I), the Janata Party being seen 
as a disjointed conglomeration of various sections 
working at cross purposes, the BJP having failed to 
expand its traditional social base among upper-caste 
townspeople, and the Left forces suffering from a 
long-drawn-out spell of stagnation, disunity and 
inability to translate their basic radical-secular 
premises into attractive popular programmes, it is 
hardly surprising that the youth should be veerin 
round to supporting the Sena. ) 


It is wrong, however, to surmise from the fore- 
going that the political scales in Maharashtra have 
begun tilting fully and conclusively in favour of the 
Shiv Sena, Indeed, it can safely be predicted that 
with its present ideological and organisational outfit, 
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and on the basis of its own independent strength, the 
Sena will never be able to acquire power at the state 


level, notwithstanding all the brave claims of 
Thackeray and his lieutenants. Because of three 
reasons: 


1. The essentially divisive politics of the Shiv 
Sena has so far paid dividends in Bombay and 
Thane, primarily because of certain objective socio- 
economic and cultural realities in the metropolitan 
setting in these places. The realities in the smaller 
cities and towns, not to speak of the countryside, 
are quite different. For one thing, the anti-Muslim 
campaign of the Sena is extremely unlikely to bring 
it sustained support except perhaps in towns (like 
Bhivandi, Malegaon and Miraj) which are tradi- 
tionally beset with communal tension. As for the 
language issue, it is relevant in even fewer places. 
For example, the recent high-pitched agitation over 
the language and border dispute with Karnataka 
evoked less than marginal response in the whole of 
Marathwada and Vidarbha. 


2. The Shiv Sena has no place at present in the 
agrarian class structure of rural Maharashtra. It 
has not even made a beginning so far towards arti- 
culating the interests and demands of the wealthy 
sections of the peasantry. (Because of its profes- 
sed rightist credentials, it is impossible for it to try 
and mobilise in any consistent manner the agricultu- 
ral workers and poor peasants, who form the 
majority in the rural population.) Hence, it will be 
forced to operate essentially outside the parameters 
of agricultural economy, confining its activities 
to such things as fund-raising for a mandir here or 
agitating for a bus-stop there. 


3. Related to the second is the question of 
leadership that is so essential for any new political 
force to strike roots among the people. Here, the 
Sena’s ambitions to capture rural Maharashtra will 
be decisively thwarted by a fundamental difference 
that characterises the economic-political reality in 
Bombay and elsewhere in the State. In Bombay, as 
in any other major industrial metropolis, the section 
that wields economic power (industrialists and big 
traders) is not itself the wielder of political power as 
well, Rather, the political power is held and 
executed on their behalf by others — “peoples’ 
elected representatives”. This is indeed one of the 
tell-tale signs of industrial capitalism. 

The situation in agriculture-dominated rural areas 
is quite the opposite. The rich sugarcane and 
cotton growers as also the barons of “‘cooperative”’ 
sugar factories and cotton ginning mills are them- 
selves the dominant political pesonalities in the 
area. As such, they may make use of the “‘muscle 
power” of the Shiv Sena against Dalits and others 
who may resist their domination (as is reportedly 
happening at present in some parts of Marathwada) 
but they cannot be expected to play second fiddle to 
the Sena leaders from Bombay. 


It is in this context that one should view the repeat- 
ed overtures made by Bal Thackeray to Sharad Pawar 
(when he was still in the opposition) and Sharad 
Joshi, since the Sena’s capture of the BMC in March, 
1985. For the Sena leadership knows only too well 
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that it is only by allying itself with a dominant and 
popular State-level leadership outside Bombay that 
they have any chance of going up the power ladder. 
So far Joshi has not revealed his cards, probably 
because till recently he was himself exploring the 
possibilities of building a larger anti-Congress(I) 
front along with Pawar. But the fact that he has 
never denounced the communal and chauvinistic 
politics of the Shiv Sena is pointer enough that he 
may not be averse to making common cause with 
the Sena. On his part, Bal Thackeray has even 
promised to let Joshi become the Chief Minister of 
a future ministry born out of the marriage of the 
Shiv Sena and the Shetkari Sanghatana. Should that 
ever happen, the politics in the land of Jyotiba 
Phule and Ambedkar will have turned for the 
worse. (J 
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The Paradox of IMF Policies 


CAROLINE THOMAS 


At states, by their very nature, are concerned 
with security on both the national and inter- 
national levels. This concern extends beyond the 
primary and traditional regard for physical integrity 
and related military issues and spills over into the 
economic domain. The experience of unfettered 
economic nationalism in the inter-war period Jed 
many to perceive a direct link between economic 
policies and international security and stability. 
Hence, the liberal post-war planners of USA and 
Britain set about constructing an international 
monetary system under which nationalism and the 
needs of individual states were to take a very second- 
ary place to internationalism. Real national eco- 
nomic security was considered to be possible only 
in the context of an over-arching international 
economic structure. The stability and smooth-func- 
tioning of the latter was regarded as a pre-requisite 
of long-term stability and prosperity of the former. 

It has been the experience of many developing 
countries, however, that the system established at 
Bretton Woods has failed to enhance their sense of 
national security; indeed, the operation of that sys- 
tem has seemingly underlined the precarious nature 
of their position in the international political system. 
The IMF, as the guardian of the post-war monetary 
order, has come to be seen by the developing world 
as an instrument of Western domination and a 
violator of their sovereign rights. 

The root of the problem is that the IMF, which 
exerts so much control over the economies of poor 
countries, was never conceived with their needs in 
mind. Moreover, their needs were specifically ex- 
cluded from the Articles of Agreement of the IMF. 
Article One outlines the purposes of the IMF, which 
are primarily the stable maintenance of the inter- 
national systems of money and free trade by the 
provision of short-term finance to correct the 
balance of payments deficits of a temporary 
nature. 

The Indian delegation at Bretton Woods wanted 
the special position of developing countries to be 
acknowledged, and hence it proposed an amend- 
ment to Article One, calling on the IMF “to assist 
in the fuller utilisation of the resources of the econo- 
mically underdeveloped countries”!, The amendment 
was supported by Ecuador, but was opposed by the 
UK and South Africa, who argued that develop- 


those delegations wielding most influence at Bretton 
Woods, namely the Americans and the British. The 
final version of this paragraph refers to “‘the deve- 
lopment of the productive resources of all members 
as primary objectives of economic policy.’ 

This indicates the desire of the Fund formulators 
to follow a non-discriminatory course of equal treat- 
ment for all members without exception — a policy 
which has worked to exacerbate the position of 
members, who were at a disadvantage to begin with. 
They were anxious to keep the question of short- 
term finance to correct payments imbalances quite 
separate from that of{development and development 
finance. Such a separation is false in the context of 
developing countries. Their balance of payments pro- 
blems are not short-term, but long-term, structural 
problems and the only way to overcome them is by 
effective development. Within the framework of 
the system established at Bretton Woods, this would 
require long-term, reliable finance, an open door to 
the markets of the developed states, as well as 
internal reforms and reorganisation and planning in 
developing countries. 

In sum, the original conception and design of the 
IMF not only failed to help poor countries, but 
harmed them, by applying standards and policies 
that did not fit the reality and requirements of their 
situation. Policy-makers at the IMF saw themselves 


‘as technicians in relation to client states; they 


ment was an issue which should be dealt with by - 


the World Bank. In order to circumvent this 
objection, India then proposed a revised amendment 
which called for the “development of the resources 
and productive power of all member countries, with 
due regard to the needs of economically backward 
countries”.2 This formulation was unacceptable to 
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suggested policies, which derived from an economic 
orthodoxy and that orthodoxy itself was derived 
from a political ideology. Technical, then, did not 
imply neutral. Hence, developing countries were 
given technical advice and funds, but the problems 
of those states were, and continue to be, analysed 
purely within the context of the well-being of the 
competitive international free-market economy. 

The creators of the IMF saw this international 
system as the surest and safest way to develop 
international prosperity and peace. Either they 
ignored, or they failed to realise due to lack of 
concern and interest, the fact that as producers of 
Primary products, developing countries were far 
more sensitive to the harsh reality of the market 
mechanism than countries producing manufactured 
goods for exports. Also, the governments of 
developing countries have not had the means at 
their disposal to cushion their populations against 
the most severe consequences of the market 
mechanism. 

When a state falls into a balance of payments 
deficit, the IMF is the obvious place to go to for 
help. The help is usually forthcoming, since it is 
seen by those who control the Fund as being in the 
overall interest of the smooth functioning and 
stability of the international monetary, and by 
implication, political systems. However, there is a 
price to be paid for such help. No bank is going 
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to lend money unless it believes that there is a fair 
chance of recouping its loans. The price to be paid 
for IMF help takes the form of conditionality, by 
which we mean the policies, which the IMF 
attaches to ifs loans. 

When a state joins the IMF, it is allocated a 
quota. The quota determines how much that state 
must pay in, how much it can borrow from the 
Fund and how many votes it gets in the Fund 
decision-making process. Borrowing, therefore, is 
not related to the needs. The drawing of up to 50 
percent of astate’s quota is virtually automatic, 
but borrowing beyond that percentage involves the 
thorny question of conditionality. Access to the 
upper lines of credit is dependent upon the state 
presenting the IMF with a stabilisation programme, 
which is intended to rectify the imbalance, usually 
within a year, sometimes within three years. Other 
special lines of credit have been developed at 
various times, such as the Compensatory Finance 
Facility and the Oil Facility and each of those 
carries its own set of conditions. However, itis 
the stabilisation programme, which is the most 
common method of borrowing. 

The usual procedure for negotiating a stabilisa- 
tion arrangement is that IMF advisers, having 
visited the country requesting the loan, make 
recommendations on how to solve the payments 
imbalance. The state then presents the Fund with 
a letter of intent, outlining the policies it intends 
to adopt and specifying targets it expects to meet. 
These directly reflect the guidelines suggested by 
the IMF staff. The IMF has client-states over a 
barrel, for while it has no formal authority to 
dictate to a member the course of action it should 
follow, it has both the authority and the power to 
refuse a loan, ifa state fails to accept its advice. 
Moreover, even if a state follows IMF guidelines, 
unless quarterly targets are met, the loan, which is 
handed over in stages rather than allin one go, is 
interrupted. No further money is forthcoming until 
conclusive re-negotiations have taken place. 

The recommendations made by IMF staff reflect 
the philosophy, which underpins that institution. 
The raison d'etre of the IMF is the well-being and 
perpetuation of the international free market eco- 
nomy. While the Western industrialised countries 
have been able to implement IMF directives without 
risking domestic political upheaval (even if political 
debate has been intense, as was the case in Britain), 
the same cannot be said of many developing coun- 
tries. It has sometimes been the case that domestic 
aims and values have been thwarted by the appli- 
cation of IMF remedies and political conflict in the 
domestic setting has been heightened. Jamaica 
during the 1970’s is an excellent example of this. 
This has led to the charge by leaders such as Nyerere 
of Tanzania and Manley of Jamaica, that the IMF 
violates sovereignty and intervenes in the domestic 
decision-making process. 

Let us examine the content of stabilisation pro- 
grammes in more detail. The aim of the policies 
suggested is to bring about adjustment, but ina 
less harsh manner than if no help were forthcoming, 
and hence fo contribute to the creation of a more 
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secure, peaceful and stable international environ- 
ment. The basic cure is designed to check imports, 
expand exports, and lower domestic consumption. 
Problems and solutions are framed in the context 
ofa monetarist approach to balance of payments 
analysis. The IMF team usually suggests hard 
currency spending targets to limit imports and 
devaluation to stimulate exports, dampen domestic 
consumption and check the eapansion of the 
bureaucracy. Performance criteria are often geared 
to constrain government policy in fields such as 
wages, public spending, prices and reserve levels, 
and non-fulfilment results in an interruption of the 
loan. 

While the application of such policies may be 
suited to the economies and societies of the develop- 
ed, industrialised, Western countries, this may not 
necessarily be so in the case of all the developing 
countries. Apart from the economic arguments 
denying the utility of such policies in the context of 
economies based on the production of primary 
products, the social costs can be tremendously 
high, for such countries do not have sound wel- 
fare systems to cushion their populations against 
the harsh consequences of some of these policies. 

The orthodox monetary approach of analysing 
balance of payments problems usually assumes that 
a deficit is the result of technical mismanagement 
of the domestic economy. Hence, the IMF sees 
itself offering technical advice for rectifying domes- 
tic problems having domestic roots, which have 
implications for international stability, peace and 
prosperity. 

However, even the moderate Brandt Report states 
that balance of payments problems in developing 
countries are often not of their own making: 

“Many developing countries now face many 
pressures on their balance of payments, which 
are outside of their control. The unprecedented 
prices of oil, grains, and capital goods, the 
slackeaing of business activity and hence of 
import demand in the industrial countries and 
the protectionism of industrial countries against 
imports from developing countries, have all 
affected their balance of payments. The deficits 
for which a government can be held responsible 
should surely be distinguished from those that 
are due to short-term factors beyond its control... 
external influences impose the need for longer 
term adjustments...special consideration must be 
given to the poor countries, since they will ex- 
perience greater difficulties in undertaking 
them’’.4 

The Fund’s answer, offered by its legal expert, 
Joseph Gold, is that no matter what the cause of the 
problem, the client-stafe must adapt its policies to 
the situation and the choice of policies to bring the 
situation under control should not be affected by 
the cause of the problem. 

Devaluation as a means to adjustment is a 
standard remedy offered by the Fund, While this 
may result in an increase in exports (and even this 
is not necessarily the case, where the sale of 
primary products is tied by quota and price to 
buyers in the developed world, such as with the 


sugar agreement that operated between Britain and 
the Commonwealth Caribbean), it can also make a 
country less able to import equipment and machi- 
nery needed for industrialisation and maintenance, 
What is more, it makes domestic goods dearer; the 
cost of living rises, with food and other essentials 
Increasing in price. Add to this wage ceilings, and 
the throwing off of price controls and food sub- 
sidies, the slashing of public programmes in the 
fields of health, housing, literacy and transport and 
the potential for social strife is all too obvious. 
a political stability of a country can be put at 
risk. 

The examples are numerous: Jamaica in the 
1970’s; Morocco in 1981; Sudan in 1982; and in the 
last few years the Latin American debtor countries. 
In a single three-month period, April to June 1984, 
the purchasing power fell by two thirds in Bolivia 
as a direct result of the IMF austerity package. The 
IMF pusbes the Bolivian government one way; the 
Bolivian unions push it another; the potential for 
social and political strife soars and the threat of a 
military coup intensifies. j 


Interesting, whereas previously it was often the case - 


that authoritarian governments of the right got on 
well with the IMF, while governments with socialist 
inclinations fared badly, today with the surging debt 
crisis even authoritarian governments of the right 
are in head-on collision with the IMF. In Brazil, for 
example, austerity measures have placed an unaccept- 
able burden on the already impoverished nation, 
and in the domestic political context, the IMF has 
been directly linked with authoritarian rule. 
Demonstrators in Sao Paulo chanted the slogan: 
“IME Go Home, Direct Elections Now!” Sarney, the 
President of Brazil, has openly attacked the IMF 
package for his country, saying itis derived from a 
theorem which bears no- relation to the Brazilian 
reality, and that it can be applied only at the cost 
of democracy. 

This indicates that the IMF is not only insensitive 
to the legitimate demands of some governments, but 
also to the requirements of the system it is trying to 
uphold. For if the consequence of implementing 
the IMF’s decisions in certain countries is to raise 
the level of social and political strife to unmanage- 
able proportions, the end result is likely to be 
counter-productive, even in the IMF’s own terms. 
International security, peace and prosperity, cannot 
be secured through policies which provoke domestic 
conflict. 

The failure of the IMF to have any criteria of 
basic needs is a major shortcoming in its overarch- 
ing design to ensure international peace. The situa- 
tion in the IMF today is radically different from 
40 years ago. Its membership has been swollen 
massively by the influx of new states and specific 
attention should be devoted to the needs of the 
majority of its members. Across-the-board applica- 
tion of ill-suited policies can only lead to increased 
national and hence, international insecurity. 

While the IMF line is that ifa government does 
not want people to spend money on cars, then it 
should tax cars heavily as a deterrent, Nyerere 
believes that in a society like Tanzania, where so 
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little foreign exchange is available, any hard currency 
diverted from the provision of basic services for the 
population at large to satisfy the tastes of a wealthy 
elite cannot be justified. He believes that policies 
cannot simply be transferred willy-nilly from a 
developed fo a developing country for the sake of 
consistency with an economic theory; their relative 
effect on the population of both societies is a factor 
that must be borne in mind. The IMF ignores this, 
at the cost of growing instability in the international 
political system. The retort that without the IMF, 
adjustment would be even more harsh, is irrelevant, 
since the IMF was created to ensure a more stable 
world. 

In the same vein, Nyerere reiterates the point: 
“Tanzania is not prepared to devalue its currency 
just because this is a traditional free market solution 
to everything and regardless of the merits of our 
position.” Here, by merits, he is not referring to 
the pursuit of a socialist economy, but rather to the 
very simple fact that a developing society is very 
different from a developed one, and cannot be 
treated in the same way. There is no comparability 
between a 10 per cent drop in living standards in a 
developing country and the same percentage drop in 
a developed country. 

A fundamental tenet of the IMF is equal treat- 
ment for all members. But equal treatment of 
unequal members does not call for strictly similar 
policies, Rather, it calls for a flexibility in approach 
and the advocacy of a particular policy to meet a 
specific situation and need. Adjustment is the 
immediate goal in all cases, but beyond that is the 
overarching goal of international peace. The ability 
of a society to bear the cost of monetarist solutions 
to effect adjustment, and more important, to contri- 
bute to a secure international order, is not constant 
in time and space and this needs to be taken into 
account. The fundamental contradiction between 
adjustment via the IMF’s policies and the achieve- 
ment of basic welfare for people in developing coun- 
tries is a threat to world order. 

The low conditionality facilities mentioned earlier 
deserve special attention here, for they demonstrate 
the ability of the Fund to respond to a changing 
perception of the needs of the international mone- 
tary system with the provision of different facilities 
carrying with them different conditions. To this 
extent, they demonstrate that the Fund has a certain 
degree of flexibility and creativity, which in some 
instances has benefited developing countries. 

The Compensatory Finance Facility was introdu- 
ced in 1963, chiefly with developing countries in 
mind. Under this facility, if a member faces balance 
of paymets difficulties due to temporary export 
shortfalls that are a result not of domestic mis- 
management but of circumstances beyond its control, 
then it can draw on the Fund’s resources. The only 
condition is that the member state must cooperate 
with the Fund in seeking solutions to the problems 
where this is possible. 

While it is a move in the right direction, the 
facility does not go far enough. Amir Jamal, 
Chairman of the 1980 Annual Meetings of the IMF 
and World Bank, has made a plea for“... defining 
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the scope of compensatory financing in tetms of 
what the primary commodities produced can buy to 
meet development needs such as energy, transport, 
equipment, education medical and agricultural 
inputs, and intermediate products needed for steady 
industrijalisation, not simply in nominal terms whose 
true value sinks monthly.’* Such a definition is, of 
course, unacceptable to the IMF, since Develop- 
ment Finance is excluded from its Articles of Agree- 
ment. 

Like the Compensatory Finance Facility, the Oil 
Facility of 1974 also catered to the specific needs of 
developing countries. The conditions attached to the 
facility were minimal. Firstly, borrowers were to 
consult with the Fund on their balance of payments 
difficulties; and secondly, they were required to 
refrain from imposing restrictions on their inter- 
national transactions. A year later, in 1975, this 
facility was replaced by another, which was more 
stringent. These oil facilities were not a product 
of any desire to alleviate domestic hardship in 
developing countries; rather, they were borne out of 
concern that those countries suffering most from the 
oil price rises might take measures detrimental to 
world peace. Whatever the motivation, the fact 
remains that the Fund chose to deal with developing 
countries in a special way. 

Why is it that the poor countries have failed in 
their efforts to bring about any real change in the 
attitude of the Fund toward them? To answer this, 
it is necessary to explain what is meant by ‘“‘the 
IMF”. Who wields power there? The answer is, the 
Western. industrialised powers, who hold over half 
of the votes, and more specifically, the USA, which 
is the only member to exert veto power over major 
decisions single-handedly. The General Assembly 
principle of one state, one vote, holds no place in the 
Fund. Voting on the 20-member Executive Board 
follows a weighted system, with each director’s vote 
varying to match the quotas of the Fund members 
who elected him. 

Naturally, developing countries see a more 
equitable system of decision-making as a vital com- 
ponent of any reformed international system. But it 
is not only within the IMF that they have an axe to 
grind. For, despite their preponderant position 
within the Fund, the Western countries have taken 
decisions on the infernational monetary system on 
their own initiative outside of the Fund and to the 
exclusion of the developing countries. Hence, the so- 
called Group of Ten was formed in the early 1960's 
and it became the forum for negotiating interna- 
tional monetary issues. Within the present structure 
of the IMF, even with an increase in the voting 
power of the oil-producers, there is no channel 
through which the developing countries can exert a 
significant influence on decisions. 

Many leaders of developing countries believe that 
the IMF is guilty of imposing a particular pattern 
of development upon client-states and that those 
states are incapable of doing anything about it., 
Nyerere, for instance, says that the content of IMF 
conditionality shows that it has ‘... an ideology of 
economic and social development which it is trying 
to impose on poor countries irrespective of their 
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own clearly stated policies.”? Many such leaders 
accept the principle of conditionality itself, but 
argue that the content is a matter for debate since 
actual conditions are not stipulated in the Articles 
of Agreement. They object to what they see as the 
ideological nature of those conditions. To quote 
Nyerere again: ‘‘We expected these conditions to 
be non-ideological, and related to ensuring that 
money Jent to us is not wasted, pocketed by political 
leaders or bureaucrats, used to build private villas 
at home or abroad or deposited in private Swiss 
bank accounts.®”’ 

Previously, an IMF package was seen as a stamp 
of approval by private banks, but those banks lent 
freely during the 1970’s anyway as they were eager 
to reap the benefits of recycling petrodollars; they 
were not concerned with attaching conditions to 
loans. Over the past few years, however, the situa- 
tion has become much tighter and the IMF seal of 
approval has become a pre-requisite for private 
bank lending to developing countries. With the 
debt problem reaching crisis proportions, the situa- 
tion has taken an interesting turn. Now, the IMF 
is cajoling private banks into rescheduling debts 
and making mew money available to developing 
countries, which the banks regard as bad bets. 
Strict compliance with IMF conditions is expected 
of the borrowers. 

The IMF is undertaking this managerial/dicta- 
torial role in an effort to stave off an international 
financial and political crisis of proportions that we 
can only guess at. Yet its efforts smack of crisis- 
management techniques, and it has not come up 
with any real solution. The banks are still making 
huge profits, and the underlying structural pro- 
blems of developing countries remain untackled 
and unchanged. The IMF is doing a holding opera- 
tion, rather than attempting to secure a genuine 
resolution of the crisis. While its efforts to find 
short-term solutions to the current instability facing 
the system are laudable, its complete failure to 
tackle — or even acknowledge, for that matter — 
the underlying instability is reckless. The IMF is 
not living up to the task with which it was charged 
at its establishment. That amounts to saying that 
the Western industrialised powers, especially the 
USA, are failing to confront effectively the causes 
of insecurity, instability and lack of prosperity in 
the international system. Their policy of trying to 
preserve stability on the international level with 
little regard for the national cost that certain 
states must bear is exremely short-sighted, and 
cannot contribute to long-term international or 
national security. Therein lies the paradox. C] 
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KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


[eRe are times when we are moved by anurge 
to turn back and view those, whose vision and 
wisdom had succeeded in breaking out of their 
narrow grooves and signify their identity with all 
humanity and had left their earthly abodes a little 
brighter and better for their sojourn. Chintaman 
Deshmukh was one such and not too far removed 
from our own time. 


But to understand and assess a personality, one 
has to delve into the world that shaped him, the 
ethos which nourished him, the leadership which 
inspired him. 

Over the centuries people came to our shores 
fleeing from persecution. Even small communities 
have continued to dwell in this country and main- 
tain their identity, observe their faith and customs, 
which is a living tribute to that ancient spirit of 
tolerance, which we have always prized as our 
richest heritage. 

Going right ‘back into those earliest teachings, 
we find that this concept was always emphasised 
— to respect other people’s beliefs, customs and 
ways of life and to live with them in amity and to 
make this spirit our most distinguishing mark. So 
integrala part of our tradition was this, that 
Gandhiji in our own time not only preached it but 
died for it. So dynamic was its impact that when 
the Buddha preached this message, it travelled the 
world over, to the far off shoresof Japan and the 
severe cold steppes of Central Asia. When the 
primitive tribal patterns gave way to civilisation as 
we understand it, one of its characteristics was the 
incorporation within it of several different patterns 
of thought and living. 


Though history can be more exciting than even 
science fiction, itis rarely presented in its pristine 
purity. So often it is perverted. It has so often been 
perverted and wielded by man as an instrument to 
serve his own Selfish ends and not as a magnificent 
panorama of the unfolding of mankind. For 
instance, Indian history taught here in the British 
days was glaringly insulting to a land of culture and 
philosophy of heroes and sages. The aberrations 
were not really errors, but deliberate concoctions 
to inject certain prejudices to build up animosity. 

If we look into the early conversions to other 
faiths we see them against a certain religious roman- 
ticism. If we realise that Christianity was first 
brought to India, at the time of St. Thomas in 





This is the text of the fourth Dr. C.D. Desh- 
mukh Memorial Lecture, which was read out by 
Kapila Vatsayayan at the India International 
Centre on January 14, 1987 due to the unavoid- 
able absence of Kamaladevi. On Republic Day, 
she was awarded a Padma Bhushan. 
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52A. D., which meant a direct link with an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, whose martyrdom would have surely 
madea fascinating appealto many local people, 
for here was an avatar right in their own life time, 
crucified almost before their eyes, a picture that 
must have been highly moving and worthy of 
veneration, So would the teachings of the Prophet, 
who pleaded for universal love, equality for all, 
no social highand low. above all his deep all- 
embracing compassion, These were the beginnings 
ofthe two major alien faiths, whose bona fides 
were easily acceptable. True, the original chaste 
streams have many a time been contaminated by 
introduction of powerful political passions and 
uncontrolled frenzy in the name of religion. 

Let us take the problem of Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tions, which seems to have become an everlasting 
phantom. But these mostly started with individual 
riots which tended at times to spread locally in the 
immediate vicinity but nothing onthe scale one 
experiences as time passes. Even in the early part 
of this century, a notable fact was that the small 
communal groups that fostered such riots were 
practically unknown in the [Indian States. If some 
trouble did flare up, it was quickly got under 
control. | 

The partition and setting up of Pakistan speedily 
invigorated the rising communal feelings. [ had 
myself grown up ina natural, composite commu- 
nity. Friendships had held firm, especially in adver- 
sities. There was an under-current of awareness that 
a third interested party aimed at endangering this 
quiet flow of the two streams along their natural 
course. But as the day of liberation kept approach- 
ing, freedom took on the grab of political power. 
Now to the key personality of the Muslim leader- 
ship the glory of the crown, the splendour of the 
gadi would never be his, unless a Muslim Kingdom 
could be carved out of the wide peninsula. Long 
standing composite bodies like those of women, 
where we had built up close comradeship, a chill 
breeze now started to curdle the old warmth. Suspi- 
cion and fear began tolurkin the eyes of our 
Muslim sisters. 

The greatest tragedy of that hour was the suc- 
cumbing of so many leaders of high calibre, large 
vision and perfect clarity to get muddled and throw 
down their long poised weapon of determination. 
The “downward path to dissecting the country 
opened wide. Consequently, a single solid nation 
was convulsed into breakages. Numerous groups 
kept springing up, each claiming a statehood. The 
original overall Indian citizenship counted no more, 
Ifa statehood was not conceded, then threaten a 
complete breakaway. India, as the mother country, 
began fast to fade away. Either the group’s 
language was to be in jeopardy, or their way of 
life for they were supposed to come from a certain 
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stock almost lost in some dim antiquity. It could be 
almost anything with no rationale to support it. 
Any group leader was out to get a crown, no matter 
how much disaster these continuous convulsions 
wrought. 

A country, which possessed no weaponary, where 
even a large-sized knife was banned, could challenge 
the mightiest empire with a most powerful army, 
led bya tiny man aglow ina loin-cloth uniform, 
armed with an old man’s stick. The wonder of it 
was that India’s challenge was no empty threat, for 
it ultimately won. But tragically, with its roots 
almost uprooted the Indian scene, in fact the whole 
sub-continent’s tranquility was torn by mutual 
prejudices, conflicts and violence. Few it seems 
grasped the enormity of this disaster. When free- 
dom lay almost on threshold, we slackened. 

As we look back, it seems incredible when we 
assess the measures adopted after the horrifying 
turbulence of 1947-48, how little was done, as 
though all that bitter grief and agony had vanished 
without any trace. First, there was a long line of 
eruptions of different states, big and small, supposed 
to be based ona common language, styled ‘linguis- 
tic’, some of whose boundaries are still under 
dispute, which at time erupt like volcanoes, to add 
to the other conflagrations. The strangest part is 
that families belonging to the same caste speak, 
nevertheless, different languages depending on 
which side of the border they live and inspite of the 
diverse languages, the families inter-marry. But 
politically, the road boulders kept piling up and if 
the problem takes militant forms no bars are held, 
The instinct for land and power grab rules the day. 
Thus, while these struggles blow hot and cold, 
more and more join the queue. 

This was clearly forseen by the Constitutional 
Adviser to the Constituent Assembly, and he pleaded 
for formation of administrative areas to compose 
the new States. For the linguistic base was bound 
to become a prickly thorn. If was far more realistic 
and rational for the key administrative centre to 
be as close to the farthest area of the State, with 
immense political and social benefits to all con- 
cerned. The Adviser sought Gandhiji’s aid but he 
pleaded helplessness. So the new Indian State was 
set up on quivering props. 

In accepting partition, the vision of the Indian 
leadership seems to have got blurred. Everything 
that would lead to destroying the very concept of 
Indian citizenship began to be systematically and 
legalistically destroyed. We now had whole blocks 
of citizens, each claiming a statehood. There were 
minorities, weaker sections (in which women allowed 
themselves to be included, although they once 
repudiated this very idea). There are Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and so the list keeps 
growing, for which purpose the Constitution of 
India is mutilated from time to time as though it 
were an elastic garment. To compensate for the 
past humiliations that some groups suffered, life is 
supposed to be made easy for them. By belonging 
to any of these so-called minority groups, standards 
are lowered for admissions, tests; in other words, 
merit for them is annihilated. For this method of 
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“equalising” human beings is pure perversion of 
all rationable. Every single citizen is forced to think 
of himself or herself as a member of a certain socio- 
economic group, and no more as an Indian and 
proud of being a citizen of a great country. Whole 
groups under some social label or other now strive 
to become “backward”. By any yardstick of 
reason, this would seem insanity. We do grievous 
injury to those, who are supposed to be pampared, 
by killing a natural instinct to attain merit and 
excellence of their own, thereby causing a grievous 
loss to the country as a whole. 

Obviously, the most sensitive and poignant centres 
for building up healthy composite communities 
were academic institutions at all levels, especially 
universities. There was a clamour and rush for 
them, but purely motivated politically. Legislators 
were the busiest in raising such institutions to bring 
a name to the constituency or a particular caste or 
community. They were used to ensure some 
sectarian interest or dominance, of the students, 
teachers, professors of the same sect, which not only 
defeated the very purpose of education, but has the 
opposite effect. For, the whole purpose now gets 
reduced to serving narrow parochial interests instead 
of helping academics to flower. 

Another dismal feature is that such institutions 
succeed in building up firm bases on a long-term 
continuing basis. There should instead be a national 
formal plan adhering to certain ideals or the objec- 
tives indicated in the Preamble to our Constitution, 
keeping up with the march of time. Political parties 
feel no qualms in using the student population for 
their own ends. The junior aspirants soon learn 
many a trick of the political trade. This is the most 
tragic and frustrating aspect of our national life, for 
the very seed is contaminated. 

The prospect of a community development project 
based in the rural areas as announced by the Central 
Government, held out a most significant and 
refreshing opportunity to the millions whose passive 
flow of life had been stirred by the piercing flashes 
of a great battle for freedom. Every one was full of 
expectations, on the tip toe for something new, 
something exciting happening. This building anew 
of a serene composite community life under such 
alluring auspices set many a heart aflutter. I was 
particularly elated as I had already launched some 
experiments amongst the farming families of the 
rehabiliated refugees. In our cooperative, we 
naturally discussed every project with the prospec- 
tive participants, enabling them to have a voice in 
the selection of topics, even procedures. It was 
enlivening to watch how alert and keen they proved, 
sometimes even sharp. 

But under the government auspices, it was a 
different picture. Perhaps, the attempt was to 
imitate a highly centrally controlled and directed 
pattern. This inevitably, lead to an over-reliance on 
a single generating power engine. The batch of 
directors were trained administrators, tied hand and 
foot to sets of rules and regulations. They failed to 
make the participants relaxed and at case, who 
instead become reticent and held themselves back. 
Under such circumstances, , there is hardly any 


stimulant to bestir those, who should be totally 
involved, even the partial becomes a question mark. 
Under such indifferent and casual conditions, moti- 
vation becomes almost thin vapour instead of an 
invigorating generation of power. More such 
methods of functioning would not be able to press 
into play or ever tap many of the precious elements 
considered indispensible. 

In fact, under this scheme of things little or no 
attention is given to the average little man and the 
little woman for there is a serious failure to gauge 
the heavy and significant impact made by what is 
considered the ordinary humanity on the society as 
a whole. For this impact may not be normally 
dramatic or explosive and, therefore, fails to attract 
special attention of the public media. But col- 
lectively the impact is pretty massive all the same. 

This functioning is inconsistent with democratic 
processes which defines pluralism of initiative and 
reducing of the indefinable solid mass to recognisable 
individuals or meaningful groups each assuming a 
different role, and on whom the ultimate decision- 
making authority devolves. A genuine community 
activity has to be a living collective experience like 
eating a full meal to feel the necessary sense of 
fulfilment, to cover the entire gamut from planning 
to decision and full implementation. This is what 
basically distinguishes a free society. 

A restricted society also suffers from psychological 
weaknesses and emotional frustration. For, when 
initiative is stifled, ideas made to lie low and opera- 
tion of the skilled reduced to the minimum, limited 
mainly to those in the higher rung, mental alacrity 
in many dries up. Promising institutions run to 
seed. That is how ultimately the gigantic much 
boosted plans fail. For no real effort has been made 
to fire the imagination of the large chunks of people 
to galvanise them into venturing into new vistas, 
and prompt them to step on to take new paths. 
They are left to wallow in the same old shallow 
pools or trudge along the same time-worn paths. It 
is why that the much heralded programmes have 
flopped and new currents have run to seed. 

For planning projects is not compilation of 
figures or tabulation of needs. It is definitely a 
social act. It can succeed only by active responsi- 
ble participation of the widest range of individuals 
and groups. Thiscan only be done by intensive 
studies of resources intimate to local areas, both 
in men and materials, determining priorities in the 
context of these studies, vis-a-vis the needs of that 
community, then having plans formulated with 
the full and active participation of the community. 
Obstacles and barriers to growth would be there 
and have to be identified and measures formulated 
and launched for removing them. 

This orientation in our approach would succeed 
in developing a true operational responsibility in 
every appropriate sector of society. It is such 
widely diversified activities with their adventure, 
risk and stimulation that bring a sense of achieve- 
ment to those involved in the tasks. 

For all developmental purposes, the right kind of 
knowledge is the greatest need. The people at large 
need to know far more than they now do, the 
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various factors involved and which impinge on the 
development processes. As development also 
means change, it implies acquiring new factors, new 
operations. This , calls for continuous research. 
Here again, research is at the moment so often 
up in laboratories. The highcr level researches 
have little or no contact with the members of the 
community for whose use and benefit this precious 
knowledge is sought. Under the new approach, 
which is the crux of socialisation, development 
would acquire a far larger base, and ensure to 
catalyse a larger flow of resources, human and 
material. This transformation would not be a 
mere presentational catchy gimmick but would 
refiect a genuine nation-wide clientele involved in 
shaping and achieving their own projects, instead 
of something handed down from a set of 
“superiors”. 

In this context one has to state that all types of 
community services are assuming greater impor- 
tance in modern life as more and more of the 
traditional family functions are- being taken over 
by the State. Therefore, the pattern of these 
services has to be very thoughtfully planned and 
executed with great sensitivity. Particularly so, 
in countries which precariously hang in transition, 
So much hybridness lies like an ugly pall over our 
metropolitan life to which our rural folk look with 
misplaced envy and desire. What we wish our- 
selves to discard, we must prevail upon our village 
folk to regard as garbage. Wetend far too much 
to equate progress with complexity, and whilst we 
preach the virtues of simple life to our rural friends, 
we continue to load our own with multiplicities, 
much of it probably unessential. 


We would do well to recall that we belong toa 
region of great and noble traditions, all of which 
should not be lightly discarded. They contain 
for us a rich heritage of intellectual and aesthetic 
value, whose significance for the present and the 
future cannot be minimised, for these values were 
evolved and cherished by greater wisdom than ours. 
They teach us that life is not made rich by simply 
cluttering it up with acquisitions, but rather by 
self-expression, that beauty is not determined by 
the possession of expensive objects, but rather by 
making everything we use in our daily life, no 
matter how mundane, beautiful. 


It is necessary to remember in all our prospects 
that a community has to have values other than 
those of possessions and power, as mostly happens 
now. The cultural norms define the “ought” and 
the “ought not”, the “good” and the “bad”, the 
“ideal”? and the “desirable,”’ which give content ta 
the distinctly human in the animal man. No doubt 
one of the basic concerns of any human society is to 
keep itself going, that is save itself from perishing. 
It is this, which gives the foundational importance 
to the economic base, which is assuming dominant 
proportions in the modern age. The logic seems 
to be that the physical existence may be carried on 
without cultural norms, but to experience these 


creative fulfilments, the earthly needs must be 
satisfied. 
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Life grows increasingly complex especially with 
the advent of modern science and technology. 
Inevitably there has been emergence of several new 
social patterns of thought and living. No doubt, 
India has been aland of immense variety, elements 
that infused excitement and stimulation by deepen- 
' ing our knowledge and widening our field of action 
and a congenial life pattern was evolved to live in 
peace and orderliness. 


But today with the advent of some of the modern 
science-technology, unfortunately because of our 
long colonial stage, we have developed certain 
psychological attitudes. One is to equate the con- 
cept of modernity with the West. For it was modern 
science-technology that led to the invention and use 
of superior weapons that enabled little England to 
dominate one of the largest far-flung empires, 


Colonialism still prevails but through another 
medium: technology, which rules today through 
large industries, specially multinational organi- 
sations. Thus, a handful still continue to “run the 
world”. Hence, modern science-technology becomes 
also our country’s goal. It is tragic that Indian 
education makes no purposefal effort to correct this 
gross misconception. An equally injurious result of 
this misconception, is an almost subtle pressure the 
growing variety of arms continue to exercise on 
youthful budding minds. 


Another side to this is the indiscriminate intro- 
duction and adoption of Western scientific techni- 
ques and the so-called medicines and drugs. Here 
too, the field is very wide and growing wider where 
keen questions are now being raised. They range 
from dams for irrigation, genetic engineering, toxic 
fertilisers, above all nuclear power for energy. ‘In 
fact, thoughtful people all over the world are becom- 
ing increasingly perturbed. Researches are in many 
areas and avenues to find substitutes. In this field, 
India is fortunately placed for our ancients had 
grasped several of these scientific and technological 
facts. They had delved in more and subtler spheres. 
All of this is not lost and we need to retrieve what 
is worthwhile. 

Some of the answers to our needs could be found 
in more benign materials and ina more benevolent 
atmosphere. It does not mean spurning all that 
comes from the West, but a keener and more dis- 
criminating assessment in our attitude towards the 
rich legacy left to provide us clues to move forward. 
If such efforts could be pursued with vigour and 
sincereity, we could provide the world more bene- 
volent materials and lessen the dangers that threaten 
us in several fields. 


Our own composite society of the past tried to 
serve as a model and it thoughtfully sent out mes- 
sengers of love, compassion and peace. It is fast 
lapsing into some kind of primitive reflexes. While 
we were trying to banish evils like untouchability, 
fresh divisions and new uglier and unreal alignments 
are being created. š 

The saddest thing is the habit of dishonest think- 
ing and behaviour that we have developed. We talk 
loud about our secularism and democracy — prin- 
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ciples so many don’t even pretend to observe any 
more. What is secularism? It is not licence to throw ` 
moral codes to the winds. At one time, morals were 
based on religion and drew sanction from a certain 
faith. As time advanced, faith grew in dimension 
and took on wider connotation but the basic con- 
tent continued to remain the same, that is, main- 
taining the impulse to conform socially to certain 
moral standards and values, which can no longer be 
inspired or maintained by religious convictions but 
by a strong respect for human beings and therefore, 
human values. 

The very concept of an integrated society assumes 
that there cannot be basic or permanent conflicts 
between the individuals and the sections or sections 
and the total people, as adjustments can always be 
arrived at and compromises made between appa- 
rently opposing views. For, it is our experience that 
the enlightened interest of an individual concurs 
with the general good of the people at large. 

In the Indian tradition, culture was never exclu- 
sive, it was always inclusive. It is a fantastic illusion 
to think that the language, habits, customs of any 
people have come down in their original form over 
centuries. Nevertheless such objectives are made 
the foundation for a separate statehood. 


Gandhiji so aptly said he kept his window open 
so that new breezes may come in; otherwise we 
would set stifled. There is often an incongruity in 
our attitudes and slogans. l 


The art of living likeall arts isa moving, flow- 
ing and changing thing. It is like life itself inclu- 
sive, not exclusive; it teaches us to identify our 
interests with one another. For this, we need a 
meeting of the minds, a rational approach, not 
emotion and sentiment alone. In other words, 
we need to cultivate tolerance, a respect for those 
whose ways are different from ours. 


When reason is abandoned, violence results. We 
then resort to coercion, instead of persuasion. If 
we wish to revive and relive the genuine art of 
living, we must adopt once again the law of reason. 
Re-live our old faith in humanity. 


These were some of the problems that disturbed 
Chintaman Deshmukh and he gave expression to. 
To me, the partition of the country was in the true - 
Christian paraphrase, “a mortal sin’—~and the 
guilty burned forever in hell. This nation’s sensi- 
tivity and sensibility have been burnt out. Gandhiji 
believed real democracy alone could save, for it 
can really and truly work. For, democracy means 
faith and confidence in people. 

Though we boast about our free elections, really 
how many really exercise their vote purposefully 
understanding the full import of it? What effort 
is made to educate the voters or explain the full 
implications of the results. We take our election 
so casually. It usually boils down to how the local 
leader supports and how he briefs the voters. It is 
pretty easy, for each candidate is blest with a 
symbol. Huge constituencies must mean an unreal 
election. No one until now has taken this seriously 
and made even an attempt to clothe our elections 
with some reality. [J 
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Insular India 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


small notice outside a mandir 

in Secunderabad urges devo- 
tees not to wear /ungi, if they are 
male and trousers,if they are 
female, while visiting the temple. 
(According to the stereotype, only 
Muslims wear lungis.) The cover 
of a Tamil magazine shows girls 
in different kinds of clothes other 
than sari (but including salwar- 
kameez), while the article inside 
proclaims that if India’s glory is 
to be revived and preserved, 
women should shun ‘foreign’ 
clothes and wear only sari. 

A young Sikh college student 
narrates how the priest in a 
gurdwara looked pointedly for a 
few seconds at his trimmed 
beard, dropping the prasad into 
his outstretched paim only after 
the boy had unflinchingly return- 
ed the stare, Later, he was taken 
aside and admonished by the 
priest. He also tells me of an 
elderly Sikh, who sits outside a 
gurdwara in Delhi to catch hold of 
and lecture to Sikh boys, who 
trim their beards and/or wear 
patkas. 

Then there is the Kerala 
Christian boy, whose mother has 
urged him never to marry a non- 
Christian and the Bengali Hindu 
boy, whose mother has said, 
“marry anyone you like, but not 
a Muslim’. And there is the 
small schoolboy from an ortho- 
dox Tamil family, who recites 
his daily slokas unwillingly under 
compulsion and tries to escape 
attending the bhajans organised 
in his home by making up inge- 
nious but patently untrue 
excuses. 

An enlightened Principal, who 
has tried to introduce liberal new 
ideas in her school, tells me how 
horrified she was, when a parent 
said she wanted her child to join 
this particular institution 
“because it isa Hindu school’, 
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This is the insular India in 
which middle-class children are 
growing up. An India, where 
forms of dress are equated with 
religious purity and identity. 
Where patriotism is so parochial 
that even an Indian dress can be 
labelled as corrupting simply 
because it belongs to another 
part of the country. Where 
parents try to condition their 
children to feel hostile towards 
other religions, Where young 
people are compelled irrationally, 
on pain of punishment, to 
observe external religious rituals 
and customs, but rarely, if ever, 
instructed in the intrinsic human 
and ethical values contained in 
their faiths or the tolerance and 
compassion integral to the real 
teachings of all religions. Where 
it is assumed that if you are born 
a Hindu, you must necessarily 
propagate Hindu valucs in areas 
of life like education, which have 
nothing to do with private beliefs 
and faiths. 

Children are constantly being 
told that they must accept un- 
questioningly any and every 
religious rule or norm spelt out 
by the elder members of the 
family. The same parents, who 
have tall ambitions for their sons 
and daughters to shine in the 
sciences, but violently disapprove 
of any display of a questioning 
scientific spirit in matters related 
to customs and culture. 

A Muslim schoolmate of my 
son recently spent several hours 
talking to me (a non-Muslim) of 
his ideas and doubts on religion, 
the current controversies raging 
among his sect and the impossi- 
bility of his ever being able to 
discuss such matters with his 
parents. Even something as 
harmless and non-controversial 
as a request to explain the 
meanings of the verses from the 
Koran, which he is expected to 
recite every day, drew such an 
authoritarian response that the 
boy says he prefers now to main- 
tain ‘peace’ by reciting his 
prayers mechanically — but 
obviously with little conviction. 
He adds that he has a rebel aunt 
with whom he has sometimes 
discussed issues, but always in 
secret, 

None of these young people is 


irreligious or anti-religious. All 
they want is rational answers to 
reasonable questions, and this 
attitude, they are told, is ‘sinful’. 

Today, we find Hindu religious 
leaders openly urging their flock 
to vote for and elect representa- 
tives, who will protect and pro- 
pagate Hindu values. No doubt, 
similar elements exist in other 
religions too. Educated, ‘modern’ 
adults fall blindly into the trap 
and in turn, foist their parochial, 
insular and communal values on 
the younger generation. Sectarian 
religious propaganda turns up in 
the least expected ways — for 
example, on the plastic bag, in 
which the prasad from a famous 
South Indian shrine is packed, is 
printed a list of admonitions for 
the devout Hindu, who is urged 
among other things to always 
wear his ‘caste mark’. 

If healthy, positive, ethical, 
secular and truly nationalist 
values arc to be inculcated in the 
young, a heavy responsibility 
rests on the educational institu- 
tions and the media, particu- 
larly the government-controlled 
media. Neither. unfortunately, 
has so far shown much aware- 
ness of its role and potential in 
this regard. 

Our schools and colleges, for 
the most part, are exam-oriented 
teaching shops, little concerned 
about shaping values or promot- 
ing lofty ideas. (A sociology 
teacher in my daughter’s school 
was known to speak disparag- 
ingly about secheduled castes.) 
Doordarshan’s idea of propagat- 
ing secularism is to give elabor- 
ate coverage to rituals of all 
religions — which only serves to 
strengthen further the adherence 
of the different communities to 
the outward forms of their res- 
pective faiths. 

I have so far not seen a single 
TV programme which has mean- 
ingfully addressed the problems 
of communalism or parochialism. 
Unscheduled short animation 
films on themes like Hum Sab 
Ek Hain are nothing more than 
fillers, which do Jess than lip 
service to the nationalist concept 
and have no real impact. On the 
other hand, some of the sponsor- 
ed serials have crudely caricatured 

(Contd. on page 26) 
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Women and Industrial Working Class Movement 
MAITHREYI KRISHNA RAJ 


HIS sub-theme conference on “Women’s Struggles 

and Women’s Movements” was expected to 
analyse concrete experiences regarding the 
following issues: 1. What have been the major 
concerns of workers’ struggles and women’s 
perceptions of them; 2. The exact manner in 
which women’s issues have or have not been 
incorporated in union struggles; 3. The level 
of women’s participation in the unions and the 
opportunities they receive; 4. The environment under 
which a vocal and active women’s leadership emer- 
ges and the impact of such leadership on women’s 
consciousness and mobilisation; 5. Changes that 
take place in women’s perceptions and attitudes and 
also those of men in the household; 6. The conflicts 
and contradictions provoked by mobilising women 
as a distinct group; and 7. The experiences of 
women in working class households, 

Women active in trade unions and researchers 
doing work on industry were invited to contribute 
papers. Fifteen persons responded initially, but 
only nine papers were received in the end. The scope 
of the papers, the number of papers and the number 
of participants in each session were all disappoint- 
ing. There were a few papers on specific industries 
or groups of workers but many issues remained 
untouched, such as conditions conducive to women's 
leadership, changes in women’s perceptions, 
experiences of women in working class households, 
etc, There were two papers that did discuss difficul- 
ties of women workers in general unions, but they 
were about white collar workers. Part of the low 
attendance at the sub-theme can be attributed to the 
fact that there were separate panels for white collar 
workers and unorganised sector and these divided 
the audience into three small groups. The panel on 
the informal sector drew the largest attendance in 
the area of women’s work. 

What was heartening was that in the five years 
after the first national women’s studies conference, 
the understanding of women’s problems and their 
articulation have improved. Some of the earlier 
naivete is gone and there is greater awareness of the 
contradictions that emerge in the course of actual 
struggles. Building bridges of sisterhood it is realis- 
ed needs concerted and conscious effort and this 
task cannot be postponed or substituted by 
campaigns only. 

Two papers discussed general problems like union 
attitudes and state policy: 

Padmini Swaminathan in her paper, “The State 
and the Subordination of Women” examined 


An assessment of third national conference on 
“Womens Struggles and Womens Movements” 
held at Chandigarh between October 1-4, 1986, 
organised by Indian Association for Women’s 
Studies. 
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the Minimum Wages Act and the Equal Remunera- 
tion Act to bare their underlying patriarchal 
ideology. While both these laws superficially appear 
progressive in actual effect, they reinforce the 
subordination of women. This is achieved through 
the definition of minimum wages and the criteria 
used for fixing them. Equal Remuneration Act 
purports to offer equal opportunities to women but 
because women are unable to fight against 
oppression within their own families, they do not 
start as equals and hence the rights gained are 
likely to be formal rather than substantive. 

Various committees at various times discussed the 
definition of minimum wages and minimum needs but 
they finally plumped for the “natural family” as the 
basis wherein a man was the bread-winner with 
a wife, children and dependants. A living wage 
was one that enabled an adult male to support his 
family without the help of a supplementary earner. 
A women worker may have dependants but she does 
not support her husband, it was asserted and so in 
her case the consumption units used to determine 
minimum needs should be only two against three 
for a male worker. As for Equal Remuneration Act, 
how could it give equal pay for equal work, when 
women’s work lay in a small range of jobs at the 
lower end of the job market where there was no 
male counterpart? 

More significantly, the sexual division of labour 
between husband and wife, within the family was 
interpreted as the best way of maximising the 
welfare of the family and certainly, to the extent 
that the family wage raised male wages, working 
class families did benefit but what is not realised 
is how men benefited disproportionately more by 
obtaining full-time household services of their 
wives. Thus, sexual division of labour remains 
intact even when women enter the paid labour 
force. It is, therefore, futile to expect that women’s 
transfer from unorganised to organised sector will 
bring equality for women. The States’ policies 
argued, Padmini, seek to stabilise society through 
the family wherein women’s work gets organised 
into that of housewives (with no pay) or of limited 
pay tile hired as house workers) or of unequal 
pay (when they are in the paid Jabour force), 

In the ensuing discussion, while participants 
agreed with the analysis they were sceptical of the 
impact of any legislation. Secondly with the 
mass of women being in the unorganised sector and, 
hence, outside the purview of labour legislation in 
any case, these laws had little relevance. Some 
participants also pointed out that there was a 
growing conversion of independent women workers 
into family workers, where they automatically drop 
out of labour statistics and, therefore, also fall 
outside the concerns of the category called 
“workers”, 


Nivedita Menon gave a detailed historical analysis 
of policies, pronouncements and actions of three 
major national unions — the AITUC, INTUC and 
CITU. She recorded the consistent underplaying 
of women’s issues by all the unions. The left 
unions did recognise the existence of the “Woman 
Question” but this was only at a theoretical level 
as an intellectual Marxist legacy. It did not get 
translated into’ consistent and concerned pro- 
prammes or interventions, While women workers’ 
problems are aired, they are confined to the sepa- 
rate journal, the “Voice of the Working Woman” 
and do not find any mention in the mouthpiece 
of the Federation. Trade unions play a crucial 
role in struggles to transform unequal relations of 
power and this ought to place them in a position of 
` special responsiveness to the double load of oppres- 
sion of women workers in a capitalistic society. 
It is a pity that this does not happen. None of 
the unions confronted the hold of patriarchal 
ideology over the working class with any seriousness. 

It would appear from the union journals that 
the working class is composed of only males. If 
attention was at all paid, it was directed to women 
playing their roles within the established family 
structure, to their activities primarily as a reserve 
force. This obscures the oppressive forces operat- 
ing within that family structure and also effectively 
prevents the examination of why women workers 
are restricted from functioning on an equal footing 
with their male counterparts in the trade unions. 

Santosh Sood’s survey of six unions in Punjab 
corroborated the above documentary analysis. She 
found that women’s membership in trade unions 
has been falling — from 28 per centin 1961 to 14 
per cent in 1968 and now down to 7 per cent in 
1981. The women members of unions gave the 
following reasons for the low participation of 
women: 1. Lack of time due to household work; 
2. Unsympathetic attitude of parents, in-laws and 
husbands (many husbands resented their wives’ 
attending meetings); 3. Fear of victimisation by 
employers; 4. Prejudices of male unionists; 5. 
Sexual advances by male unionists when women 
office-bearers had to attend late hour meetings; 4, 
Exclusion of women’s concerns (e.g., in the strike 
affecting the hosiery industry in Ludhiana, male 
workers insisted that minimum wages should be 
given first to male workers); and 7, Many women 
workers are retrenched and substituted by male 
labour, though they continue to work but in the 
altered and lower status of a family-worker, where 
itis the male in the family who brings the work 
home and also receives the wage. This is a wide- 
spread practice in the hosiery and garment industry 
in Punjab and Haryana. 

Vibhuti Patel, active in both the women’s 
movement and working class movement gave a 
brief overview of women’s struggles in the new 
industries in Bombay. Unions tend to be preoccupi- 
ed only with wage hikes and bonus, and because of 
this women had to struggle independently for things 
that concerned them as women: change in shift 
timings, need for transport, leave according to rules, 
separate toilets, creche etc. Women workers of the 
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Pune elecfronic industry attempted to form their 
own union but due to lack of support, they finally 
rejoined the male union. 

In 1978, in a biscuit company, Parle Gluco after 
an attempted kidnap of a woman worker, who was 
returning home from a late shift, women workers 
went on a strike to demand changes in shift timings 
and company arranged transport. The male workers 
wanted to compromise on this issue but the women 
stood firm. Likewise 400-450 women workers in 
Sandoz firm tn demanding an end to harassment 
before sanctioning leave. 

There were some illuminating examples of how 
autonomous women’s groups like the Forum Against 
Oppression of Women, Stree Sangarsh and Nari 
Sangarsh Samiti supported w men workers’ strug- 
gles by acting as pressure groups in the Ghatkopar 
Industrial Estate. Compensation to a woman 
worker’s family was obtained through intervention 
by these women’s groups when a woman unionist 
and worker was murdered. In the Export Processing 
Zone (SEEPZ) at Santacruz, women’s groups raised 
issues of working conditions, wage rates and job 
insecurity by putting up posters, holding gate meet- 
ings and performing street plays. Strikes by women’s 
union within the Export Promotion Zone ended in 
closure of units, dismissal of unionists and resort 
by the employers to a putting out system. ` 

Ritu Diwan cited, on the other hand instances of 
unions supporting women’s issues. In the pharma- 
ceutical industry, union support for women workers 
was Impressive, as in her case study of Boots Pure 
Drugs Company. She incidentally drew attention 
to the indifference to record keeping by unions. 
She pleaded that researchers and activists should 
maintain a proper and efficient documentation 
system, retain leaflets, pamphlets, records of meetings 
etc. A major victory was won by women workers 
in the pharmaceutical industry in their struggle 
against the marriage clause, by which a woman 
worker was served with dismissal as soon as she 
married. All pharmaceutical workers’ unions took 
up the issue and got the clause withdrawn. This was 
an instance of union support for a women’s issue. 
Demand for permanency of jobs for women workers, 
maternity benefits and creche followed. 

All these issues were taken up and resolved 
during 1964-1975 but thereafter there has been a 
lull. Women workers in Boots were active in unions 
from 1957-1972 pressing for maternity benefits, 
creche and medical aid. The management tried to 
replace women by men but the unions resisted this. 
Unfortunately the unions, thereafter, took to 
negotiations across the ia and lost the earlier 
militancy. 

While unions’ support for women is commend- 
able, the emphasis of unions on short-term demands, 
Ritu felt, has been inimical to the growth of real 
consciousness, and has promoted isolation of these 
unions from political and social reality. The major 
threat for women workers in the industry is from 
automation. While retrenchment was avoided, 
future intake has been drastically reduced. 

Chhaya Datar’s paper raised a whole lot of 
other issues regarding the nature of unionisation 
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and its impact on raising the level of awareness, on 
strengthening women’s leadership and in meeting 
durable long-term goals. The tobacco workers in 
Nipani were organised into a union very successfully 
by Subhash Joshi. The women won concrete gains 
in terms of better wages and shorter working day 
but faced with unionisation, the industry went in 
for mechanisation, throwing out many hundreds 
of women out of jobs. This extreme effect was 
however modified by a product-imperative. Com- 
plete mechanisation is disadvantageous in blending 
as if destroys natural aroma. ‘To retain aroma the 
industry has decentralised blending operations. The 
very success of the struggle has created new prob- 
lems in this case. 


Another problem has been the nature of the 
union itself. It is dominated by a male founder. 
Hierarchies of caste and education are also reflected 
within the organisation. Women’s own leadership 
and initiative has been slow in emerging. The 
informal manner of operation, where the union 
office is in Joshi’s house and where all other non- 
union matters are also attended to, limits the scope 
for a}truly professional approach feels Chhaya. Study- 
ing the Nipani union first hand, she feels that the 
process of organising and the methods employed 
are significant for the building up of a truly collective 
consciousness as workers and sisters. There was not 
enough of this visible in Nipant. 


The Ahmedabad Women’s Action Group’s ex- 
perience in organising contract based coal loaders 
in the railway yards reiterated the same point. Des- 
pite getting official support from the Railways and 
Labour Commissioners, AWAG’s efforts at building 
a union were only partly successful. The strike they 
organised was soon broken because the workers 
were migrants and not belonging to one community. 
In many cases they were also, easily bought over 
by. Temptations offered of immediate cash. 
AWAG highlights once again the importance of 
sustained work among the working class for build- 
ing consciousness; a strike here and there will not 
achieve this. This they felt is specially true for 
women, because unions tend to be happy with 
immediate gains. 


Nishta Tombat brought in another dimen- 
sion. What role did women play in the historic 
textile strike of Bombay? She emphasised the 
role of women as auxiliary force and how the strike 
definitely brought to the women an awareness of 


things outside their immediate home environment. 
Many hundreds of women assumed overnight the 
role of bread winner; many took a bus for the first 
time. Employing whatever skills they possessed 
they kept the family from starving. Despite this 
heroic effort, their status in the family did not 
change. While men were reluctant to take up jobs 
they saw as being below their dignity, they wel- 
comed their wives’ income. Névertheless they 
they resented their new dependence on women. As 
for women workers, they wholeheartedly supported 
the strike and one woman lost her life in police 
firing. As the strike progressed however, many 
women workers were critical of male leadership. 
This was not expressed in any collective way but 
only as individual disgruntlement. Women workers 
were not wives of male textile workers; they were 
single or widowed women. Wives of textile workers 
did home production or had jobs in the service 
sector. So one did not have an opportunity to 
observe the nexus between woman as worker and 
woman — as wife of worker. The strike brought no 
permanent gains to the textile workers. Only a care- 
fully planned follow up study can tell us something 
of the aftermath. 


We heard such examples of different levels of 
struggles. As underlying issue in the sub-theme 
emerged as problems of collectivisation. (a) should 
women be only acaucas within a male dominated 
union or establish their own unions to press their 
demands? (b) what form or structure and function- 
ing best suit women? An important requirement for 
any long term benefit was perceived to be training 
women for leadership and sustained work among 
them to help them overcome caste and communal 
distinctions. 


To the conventional charge that taking up 
women’s issues is to divide the working class, how 
is itno one has counterposed that a class divided by 
gender is less equipped to forge common struggles? 
Is the recognition of the division and its resolution 
more threatening than retaining those divisions in 
the face of a common destiny? If one can lay down 
that an activist must declass himself be honest etc., 
why can not we add another requirement that he 
respect women? If 50 per cent of the working class 
is not free, how can it work for liberation? If 
women complain about patriarchy within the working 
class, they are “dividing” the class; if men practice 
patriarchy, they apparently do not divide! 


— eee rr 


Impressions 
( from page 23) 


the dress and speech of certain 
regions, resulting in the people 
from ‘these regions expressing 
their protest in even more 
stridently insular tones. 

The mixture of sectarian and 
communal influences to which 
young people are today being ex- 
posed is truly morbid. Though 
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various progressive groups all 
over the country are engaged in 
raising consciousness on a whole 
range of social issues, they don’t 
really reach the younger genera- 
tion. Throughout their years in 
school and college, young people 
in this country have little ex- 
posure to progressive ideas aim- 
ed at fostering secular, 
nationalist and broadminded 
values or any sort of social 


awareness for that matter. At 
the same time, the influence of, 
retrogressive forces is becoming 
more dominant because of the 
power equations within the 
hierarchical family-religious- 
community set-up, and this at a 
stage, when they are impression- 
able, vulnerable and powerless. 
A grim situation, which hasn’t 
quite received the attention it 
deserves, O 





Upgradation and Expansion of Bokaro Plant 
K. KRISHNA MOORTHY 


[me and again it has been the Soviet Union that 

has provided appropriate and timely technical 
and financial aid to the Indian iron and steel indus- 
try in the Public Sector. Once again, it is from 
Russia with love, a major pledge of assistance, which 
was made during the visit to New Delhi towards the 
end of November by Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, Gene- 
ral Secretary to the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Further official-level negotiations have 
been conducted to accelerate the use of the new aid 
offer. 

The Soviet offer is to be looked at in the back- 
ground of the hitherto unsuccessful efforts of India 
to secure any significant financial and technical aid 
offers from the West and Japan for expansion of 
the integrated steel plants. Following the collapse 
of the negotiations with Britain, the Stee] Authority 
of India Limited (SAIL) and the Government of 


India have decided to go ahead on their own to try. 


and revamp the decrepit plant at Durgapur, which 
was originally built in the late ’fifties with British 
aid. A programme now cleared by the Public 
Investment Board has been prepared by MECON 
(Metallurgical and Engineering Consultants (India) 
Ltd). MECON is not only the consultant, but will 
also have a big role in the project monitoring. 

As for the Rourkela plant, negotiations with the 
World Bank and West Germans are dragging on. 
The worst plant of them all, of the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company at Burnpur (a subsidiary of SAIL 
after the nationalisation of the former private sector 
firm) is being examined by Japanese experts, but 
there is no firm promise yet from Tokyo. The 
West Germans have not shown any great interest 
in financing a part of Rourkela rehabilitation. 

Under the long-standing arrangements in force 
for more than three decades, the credits from the 
Soviet Union to India are repayable in rupees 
(bilateral trading) and carry 2.5 per cent interest 
over a 20-year period. In May 1985, when Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi paid his first formal visit to 
Moscow, an agreement was signed for 1,000 million 
roubles of credit, including money for the iron and 
steel sector. In September and October last year, 
during visits to India of a Soviet delegation of tech- 
nicians and of the Soviet Minister for Ferrous 
Metallurgy, it was made clear that the Russians 
were Willing to make available the rouble equivalent 
of about Rs 400 crores for use in the Soviet-asided 
Bhilai and Bokaro plants, in addition to the rouble 
‘ credits given to the on-going cost-based steel 






The author has been a consistent supporter of 
the Public Sector over the years — since his 
journalist days. He has specialised in the steel 
sector and has several books and publications to 
his credit. 
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project at Visakbapatnam, which has been pruned 
to an extent. 

The three Public Sector steel projects under way 
in the country — Bhilai’s second expansion, the 
Visakhapatnam plant and the contemplated upgra- 
dation plus expansion of Bokaro — are all thus 
underpinned by Soviet technica] and financial aid 
plus expert manpower assistance. In addition, there 
is the continued Soviet association with MECON 
and the second agreement for collaborative work 
with the R&D Centre of SAIL at Ranchi, While 
the first five-year research agreement with the Soviet 
Union was confined to Bhilai, the present arrange- 
ment covers all the steel plants in the Public Sector. 
The recent commissioning of a twin-hearth furnace 
(conversion of a 500-tonne open hearth) and coal 
dust injection experiments at Bhilai are part of the 
joint research programme. This agreement also 
includes a Ph.D. research option for engineers 
working in India. 

MECON was originally a department of 
Hindustan Steel Limited. A separate firm since 
1973 and directly under the Steel Ministry during 
the past decade, MECON has earned enormous 
benefits from its association with Soviet agencies 
and experts. Tt has been in charge, as consultants, 
of the second expansion of Bhilai from 2.5 mt. 
(million tonnes) to 4 mt and of Bokaro in its second 
phase ot growth from 1.7 mt to 4 mt. MECON 
has also an arrangement with the Soviet Union for 
the knowhow to make coke ovens. The second 
3,200-cubic-metre blast furnace for Visakhapatnam 
is being fabricated on the basis of Soviet designs by 
the Heavy Engineering Corporation (HEC) Ranchi, 
which was built with Soviet and Czechoslovak aid. 
HEC has made the 2000-cubic-metre blast furnaces 
for Bokaro and Bhilai. 

The 1,500-million-rouble credit pledged by the 
Soviet Union during the Gorbachev visit specifically 
covers two sectors related to the iron and steel in- 
dustry— the Bokaro plant and the development of $ 
mt. annual capacity in cooking coal mines at Jharia, 
Bihar. There is a shortage of good quality (low ash 
content) metallurgical coalin India, whichis now 
importing coking coal at the rate of about 3 mt. a 
year, for the public sector plants as well as for the 
unit of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The 
coking coal imports are from Australia and Poland 
but the Soviet Union has also now offered to export 
metallurgical coal. As yet there is no decision to 
buy Soviet coking coal, 

‘The thrust in the present upgradation plan for 
Bokaro is: i 

l. More automation; 2. More re-heati g 
furnaces; 3. New fcoil and slabbing yard wh 
handling facilities; and 4. Continuous casting of the 
output from steel melting shop No..2. 
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India’s integrated plants have little (experience 


with continuous casting. Conticasting continuous ` 


casting) was introduced by the Soviet Union at 
Bhilai during the second expansion to 4 mt. (still 
under way) and by TISCO at Jamshedpur during its 
modernisation in the last few years. In both places 

full capacity use of conticasting has not yet been 

made, In the past few months, the experience with 

continuous casting at Bhilai has been gratifying. 

TISCO also has reported good results. 

. The process was suggested for introduction at 
Bokaro many years ago by Indian technologists, 

especially the consultancy firm of M.N. Dastur and 
Company (Dasturco). But the Soviet engineers 

designed the 4 mt capacity at Bokaro with a 5 mt 

slabbing mill. The argument of the Soviet experts 

was that they would refrain from introducing 

in India any technology, which had not been 

completely proven and mastered back home. Dastur-, 
co are the prime consultants for Visakhapatnam, 

where all the steel will be produced by continuous 

casting, with Soviet-designed machines. 

India was one of the world’s pioneers in establish- 
ing the plant at Rourkela with some LD converters 
at a time when BOF had not yet been proven on the 
shop-floor anywhere in the world. TISCO made a 
detailed study and rejected the LD process for its 
expansion in the mid-’fifties. TISCO went in for 
converters (Davy designed and partly fabricated in 
South Korea) for part of its production only during 
the recent modernisation. There have been com- 
plaints about the poor quality of the converter 
vesssels made in South Korea and these have been 
rectified by the company. 

Bokaro was the first Indian plant fo base its pro- 
duction entirely on BOF converters. Some converters 
have been built for Bhilai for its expansion stream of 
1.5 mt and Visakhapatnam will rely entirely on con- 
verters and continuous casting. Bokaro has two steel 
melting shops, the first with five 100/130-tonne con- 
verters and the second with two 300-tonne converters, 
the biggest even installed in India. The converter sizes 
are smaller at Bhilai Visakhapatnam and TISCO. 

At:the moment, Bokaro has heavier ingot castings 
than in any other Indian plant — upto 30 tonnes 
each — but ata capacity of 4 mt, some 600 ingots 
would have to be handled every day. This would 
have been a stupendous task. In one heat, the big 
Bokaro converters produce five to six times the 
quantity of steel that is made by the first generation 
converters at Rourkela. Bokaro’s first melting shop 
has five converters under one roof, It is now recog- 
nised that the design of thisshop is somewhat 
crowded, leading to inefficiency in operation. The 
300-tonne converters have not yet been run to 
optimum capacity. 

In the process of upgradation, including better 
yield through conticasting, the Bokaro plant’s capa- 
city will go up from the present estimated 4 mt 
crude steel to about 45 mt of crude steel. Some 
deficiencies which came to light during operations 
are especially in oxygen supply. A new oxygen 
plant is being built by Bharat Heavy Plate and 
Vessels Ltd.,a Visakhapatnam-based government- 
owned company, with French collaboration. 
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The Soviet Union had stepped in to assist in 
building Bokaro after the collapse of negotiations 
with the United States in late 1963. The late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and former Ambassador John 
Kenneth Galbraith had staked their reputation on 
support for the Bokaro project, but the aid pro- 
gramme was scuttled in the US Congress. Then the 
Indian government had decided to go ahead on its 
own and named Dusturco as the prime consultant 
for a detailed project report. When the Soviet pack- 
age offer came in May, 1964, New Delhi, accepted the 
offer and scrapped the arrangement with Dasturco, 
which had to wait nearly 15 years before being given 
charge of a major plant as consultants, for planning 
the Visakhapatnam complex. 

When Biju Patnaik was the Union Steel Minister 
(in the Janata Government) he cancelled an 
arrangement with the Russians for the second and 
bigger cold rolling complex at Bokaro and opted 
for collaboration with Wean United with whom 
MECON has a tie-up. Patnaik wanted liberation 
from the Soviet Union in steel. While the main 
Cold Rolling Mill is being supplied by MECON, 
Engineering Projects India Ltd. (EPI), another 
government company, is supplying the other parts 
of the Cold Rolling Mill (CRM) complex. The hot 
strip mill at Bokaro (along with the slabbing mill) 
is housed in India’s longest single industrial shop— 
the various facilities stretching over 1.4 kilometres 
under one continuous roof. Bokaro must be one 
of the few places where the Russians and the 
Americans have been working on a project site at 
the same time. Patnaik’s aberration further delayed 
an already slow-going project. 

Bhilai’s second expansion by 1.5 mt capacity is 
almost ona greenfield site in the sense that it was 
an entirely separate production stream. But the 
Bokaro upgradation (including some capacity 
increase) js being undertaken in an already tailor- 
made mill. While Bhilai had three separate and 
distinct stages, 1 mt, 2.5 mt and now 4 mt, Bokaro 
was planned from the very beginning as a plant, 
which should go up at least to 5.5 mt. The layout 
of Bokaro is a beauty and it can be ultimately ` 
expanded up fo 10 mt annual capacity. The 5.5 
mt concept was imbedded in the original project 
report made by Soviet experts way back in 1965 
itself. 

The Bokaro project is often cited as an example 
of cost and time over-runs, which bedevil Indian 
industrialisation. Compared with the original esti- 
mate of less than Rs 600 crores made by the Russians 
in 1965, the cost of the first phase of 1.7 mt was 
more than Rs 900 crores. Such an increase was 
more or less in line with the rise in the general 
wholesale price index. The time over-run in the 1.7 
mt stage was around seven years compared to the 
schedules set by the Indian government. 

Even early on, the Soviet experts had cautioned 
their Indian counterparts against the far too optimis- 
tic deadlines because the project involved a great 
amount of indigenisation undertaken for the first 
time by old and new capital goods factories, which 
had no experience with work of such sophistication 
and gigantism, In the sum, of the nearly Rs 950 
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crores expenditure on the first stage, the foreign 
cost was about Rs 225 crores equivalent. Such 
development of indigenous ‘manufacturing capacity 
was the highlight of the achievement in Bokaro’s 
first phase and the delay was the price that the 
country paid for it. 

The current list of suppliers and contractors for 
Bokaro contains an amazing number of firms, 
1,200 in all, spread far and wide, over all parts of 
the country. 

The second phase cost estimate has risen to more 
than Rs 2000 crores, about double the initial cost 
premise. The delay in seven years in the second 
phase also. The silver lining in the second phase Is 
that direct orders by the Bokaro management to 
foreign parties are adding up to just Rs 120 crores. 
To be added to this is the 15 per cent foreign 
exchange component of the Rs 100 crores contract 
to MECON and a sligntly larger proportion of 
foreign exchange expenditure by EPI, for the second 
CRM complex. The contract to EPI is about Rs 
200 crores. Even- with these additions, the foreign 
exchange component is Rs 170 crores out of a little 
more than Rs 2,000 crores, For Bhilai’s second 
expansion, the foreign exchange component is about 
Rs. 180 crores out of a total expenditure of Rs 


` 2,300 crores. 


With a net profit of about Rs 115 crores in 1985- 
86 (April-March) Bokaro’s balance-sheet was the 
best of any Indian steel plant, including TISCO. 
In 1985-86, Bokaro wrote off all its accumulated 
losses and the plant will be the biggest orofit-maker 
among Indian plants in the years to come, All its 
saleable products are in the form of highly priced 
flats, hof-rolled and cold-rolled. , 





The profitability is also the result of some other 
advantages. Bokaro virtually sits on coking coal. 
It was chosen as a coal-based plant. Secondly, its 
sintering capacity is more tban in any other plant 
in India. Bokaro’s disadvantage is its high sensitivity 
to the vagaries of power supply. It is solely 
dependent on a single large hot strip mill, while the 
other plants have several mills. 


Bokaro’s aim now is to increase the crude steel 
output from 2 mt in 1985-86 to 4 mt in 1988-89. 


To quote S.R. Ramakrishnan (Managing Director 
of SAIL at Bokaro since the beginning of July 1986): 
“With the CRM II being commissioned, we have to 
ensure a qualitative, shift in what is made so that 
the sophisticated market requirements are met. This 
will call for the toning ap of technology applications 
in iron and steel making and rolling ...... ‘Our new 
assets have incorporated a new technology. This will 
also warrant newer skills. A shift from mechanics 
to hydraulics, from electrics to electronics and more 
rigid tolerances and controls. 


“We have indigenised the plant and in this 
process of indigenisation, thé plantis faced with 
varieties of equipment, which are not compatible to 
one another. Besides the quality and reliability of 
indigenous supplies, some of the equipment is not 
up to international standards. There are definite 
constraints posed in the form of increased mainten- 
ance and higher inventories,” 


Close on the heels of the Gorbachev visit, Indian 
officials and technicians initialled a protocol in 
Moscow. A detailed technical report on Bokaro 
upgradation is expected to be ready by the middle 
of 1987.0] 
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Reddy: Palme & Nehru (from page 10) 


assistance to the liberation movements has increased 
enormously since then and it has also greatly helped 
combat the efforts of those who sought to compli- 
cate the struggles against colonialism and apartheid 
by Cold War approaches, 

Another concern of ours .was to persuade the 
Western governments to impose meaningful sanc- 
tions against South Africa and that proved extremely 
difficult. After the Soweto massacre of June, 1976, 
the Swedish Government decided in principle to 
prohibit new investments in South Africa and to 
call on another governments to do so. 

Going into opposition soon after, Olof Palme 
and the Social Democratic Party developed a 
broader package of sanctions. Sweden and other 
Nordic States have since been leaders among 
Western States in imposing sanctions against 
apartheid. 

Meanwhile, in 1975, when South Africa sent its 
forces into Angola, taking advantage of the conflicts 
between three groups recognised by the Organisation 
of African Unity as genuine liberation movements, 
much of the world was confused. The arrival of 
Cuban forces in Angola at the invitation of MPLA 
initially added to the confusion. African States 
themselves were divided until early 1976. The 
Swedish Government too was unable to adopt a 
clear position. At that time, Olof Palme took the 
unusual and courageous step of writing a personal 
article in the press in to counter any efforts to con- 
done South African aggression and condemn Cuba. 

By early 1984, there was a serious crisis in 
southern Africa. 
apartheid was rising inside South Afriea, the From- 
line States had become victims of pressure, black- 
mail and aggression by the Pretoria regime. 
Mozambique felt obliged to sign the “‘Nkomati 
Accord” with South Africa in March. The Pretoria 
regime, pretending to espouse reform at home and 
peace in the region, hoped to undermine all the 
gains of the international campaign against apartheid 
and reinforce close links with the Western Powers. 

General J.N. Garba, the Nigerian Chairman of 
the United Nations Special Committee against 
Apartheid and I met Olof Palme in New York at 
the beginning of April, 1984 to seek his advice. He 
said that the Mozambican Government had been 
faced with a very difficult situation. It deserved 
sympathy and support, which Sweden would conti- 
nue to provide. At the same time, it would increase 
assistance to the people in South Africa struggling 
against apartheid. The generous assistance by Sweden 
has been of enormous help in turning the tide in 
South Africa. 

Leaders of the Frontline States made valiant 
efforts to preserve their unity against apartheid and 
to assist Mozambique. A- meeting between the 
Foreign Ministers of Nordic and Frontline States in 
Stockholm in June, 1984 and a conference of leaders 
of the Socialist International, with the participation 
of leaders of the Frontline States and liberation 
movements in Arusha in September, 1984, were 
helpful in restoring the unity and morale of the 
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While the movement against . 


Frontline States, and in focussing attention on 


international action against apartheid. The Swedish 
Government, for its part, began to play a leading 
role in campaign for sanctions against South Africa. 

The last major statement of Olof Palme, before 
his assassination was at the Swedish People’s Parlia- 
ment against Apartheid, calling for sanctions against 
South Africa and for support to ANC and 
SWAPO. 

Olof Palme made a vital contribution to the inter- 
national efforts for freedom in South Africa, initiated 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It was therefore, most appropriate that the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Under- 
standing was presented to him posthumously last 
month — to his widow. It is equally appropriate 
that the Palme family decided to donate the proceeds 
of the award to the children of Soweto, who are not 
merely suffering under apartheid but are fighting 
heroically against it, in one of the most moving 
episodes in the struggle for a New World Order. Q 
(PTI Features) 
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Marx on Freedom ( from page 9) 


blind forces of Nature; and achieving this with the least 
owe of energy and under conditions most favour- 
able to and worthy of, their human nature... 
“Beyond it begins that development of human energy 
which is an end in itself, the true realm of freedom, which, 
however, can blossom forth only with this realm of neces- 
sity as its basis. The shortening of the working day in its 
basic prerequisite’. (Capital, Vol II Moscow 1959, 
p 799-800). 
Basing on the necessities of nature, his society as 
he is constituted, man goes beyond the realm of the 
appreciation of necessity to such creativity, which 


- -will- increasingly ~ have its-owm autofiomdus laws of ` 


development. But that time is not yet. It remains 
a perspective. Before us lies the long record of 
rigorous enquiry and stern struggle to achieve first 
the social mastery of production. And this enquiry 
and struggle takes place not only in the study 
rooms, laboratories, streets and fields. It takes 
place within and through the solidarity of working 
men as they go on fo be beings for themselves. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to end with one of the 
easiest passages of Marx as he moved towards 
Marxism — words to be found in the Economic & 


Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844: 
‘In order to abolish the idea of private property the idea 
of Communism is quite sufficient. It takes actual com- 
munist action to abolish actual private property History 
will lead to it; and this movement, which in theory we 
already know to be a Self-transcending movement, will 
constitute in actual fact a very rough and protracted 
rOcess.... 
‘When communist artisans associate with one another, 
theory, propaganda, etc., is their first end. But, at the 
same time, as a result of this association, they acquire a 
new need — the need for society — and what appears as a 
means becomes an end. In this practical process, the 
most splendid results are to be observed whenever French 
socialist workers are seen together. Such things as smok- 
ing, drinking eating, etc., are no longer means of contact 
or means that bring them together. Association, society 
and conversation which again have association as its end, 
are enough for them; the Brotherhood of Man is no mere 
phrase with them but a fact of life, and the nobility of 
ae Saree upon us from their work-hardened bodies" 
p sE 
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New Beginnings in Mizoram 
BARUN DAS GUPTA 


ow that the first flush of enthusiasm has subsided 
following MNF’s convincing victory in the 
polls, in which it won 24 of the 40 seats in the 
newly-created 40-member Legislative Assembly, it 
is time to take a closer look at the poll results and 
understand their implications. That the MNF will 
get a single party majority in the elections was never 
in doubt. In the event, it has got three more seats 
than it required to get an absolute majority. 

But the district-wise break-up of the poll results 
shows some interesting features. Of the three dis- 
tricts in Mizoram, Aizawl, Lunglei and the ethnic- 
minority dominated Chhimtuipui, MNF has done 
much better in Aizawl district and made almost a 
clean sweep in Aizawl town. Twenty of its 24 MLAs 
have been returned from Aizawl district, which has 
a total of 28'seats. 

In Aizawl town, MNF has bagged seven out of 
eight seats. In Lunglei district, it was a neck-and- 
neck fight between MNF and Congress. Of the seven 
seats here, MNF won four while the remaining three 
went to Congress. In Chhimtuipaoi, MNF drew a 
total blank. Of the five seats here, Congress bagged 
four and People’s Conference one. It clearly shows 
the distrust of the ethnic minorities —- Pawi Lakhers 
and Chakmas especially — of MNF. Laldenga’s 
statement after the elections that he was opposed to 
the Autonomous District Council for the Chakmas 
has done little to allay the misgivings of the ethnic 
minorities. ` 

Over the years, Mizoram has seen the emergence 
ofa new class of affluent traders, contractors and 
businessmen. Much of the fruits of development 
have also been garnered by them. This has been 
resented by the younger generation. The thriving 
business in smuggled goods right in the heart of 
Aizawl town — where anything from foreign tele- 
vision sets to perfumes are freely available with the 
full knowledge of the authorities — also benefited a 
section of businessmen acting in collusion with the 
myrmidons of the law. Corruption had spread far 
and wide. 

All this had made the Mizo youth resentful. And, 
the number of new voters was, on an average, bet- 
ween 2000 and 2500 in each constituency. Laldenga, 
with his fervent promise of reform and regeneration 
of Mizo society, swung the youth behind him. 
Similarly, his promise of a thorough change in the 
Mizo customary laws in order to uplift the status 
of women and give them more rights aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm among womenfolk and 
earned him their support. 

‘Congress has secured 13 seats, which is less than 
one-third of the strength of the Assembly. Except 
Lalthanhawla, who was Chief Minister before the 
Mizo Accord and then Deputy Chief Minister in 
the MNF-Congress coalition ministry, all the other 
four Congress ministers have lost, as also the 
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Speaker of the dissolved House. But a scrutiny of 


‘voting figures shows that Congress performance was 


not bad. It secured 33 percent of the total votes 
polled against 36.5 per cent of MNF’s. 

Of the constituencies where Congress was defeated 
by MNF, only in four the MNF could secure over 
50 per cent of the votes polled. In as many as 
eight constituencies, Congress candidates lost by 
less than 100 votes. A major cause of Congress 
defeat in many constituencies was the split in the 
traditional Congress votes caused by Mizo National 
Union (MNU) anew party formed by Lalduhoma, 
the lone MP from Mizoram and a former president 
of the Mizoram PCC. He had set up 21 candidates, 
most of whom forfeited their security deposits. But 
MNU acted as the proverbial ““banana-peel” party, 
nibbling just enough votes to make Congress candi- 
dates Jose by small margins. i 

The People’s Conference led by Brigadier Theng- 
punga Sailo, who was twice Chief Minister, came a 
poor third by winning just three seats — two in 
Aizawl district and one in Chhimtuipui district. It 
drew blank in Lunglei district. But it polled 23.7 
per cent of the total votes polled. Brig. Sailo was 
himself defeated at Suangpuilawn by a Congress 
candidate by only 20 votes. 

The rout of the People’s Conference was to be 
expected as it was built into the post-Accord Mizo 
situation. Brig. Sailo’s implacable hostility to MNF 
and to Laldenga personally, his successful weaning 
away of several top MNF leaders like Biakchhunga, 
who came overground and surrendered to the 
authorities during his tenure as Chief Minister and 
Sailo’s opposition to any settlement by the Centre 
with Laldenga had made him the bete noire of not 
only the MNF and its supporters among the com- 
mon people, but of all other political parties includ- 
ing Congress. 

In fact, Lalthanhawla once told this writer that it 
was because of Brig. Sailo that the talks between 
Laldenga and Morarji Desai (when Janata Party was 
in power) broke down and Laldenga had to go 
abroad again. Lalthanhawla was always for a 
negotiated settlement with Laldenga. The irony of 
fate is that when he ultimately brought the two 
parties to the negotiating table and a settlement was 
reached, he himself became the first victim. 

Anyway, there was no question of Congress voters 
supporting Brig. Sailo either. In the sharp polarisa- 
tion between the MNF and the Congress on the eve 
of the poll, the voters who would have voted for 
People’s Conference chose instead to vote for the 
Congress in order to keep MNF out. But a seasoned 
politician that he is, Brig. Sailo has already decided 
notto go in for confrontation with MNF. His 
policy, as he himself has said, is to wait and watch, 
while trying to keep his party intact after the severe 
drubbing it has received at the hustings. 


QT 


Laldenga has raised high hopes of social reform 
and economic development. The latter would prove 
to be an uphill task inspite of generous Central 
help. Mizoram is an almost exclusively agricultural 
state, where three-fourths of the paddy crop comes 
from the primitive — and highly destructive — 
system of jhoom or shifting cultivation. To stop 
this and take the farmers tojwet (terrace), cultivation 
is a formidable challenge. Mizoram’s administrative 
and economic infrastructure being what it is, it will 
be difficult to absorb large doses of Central assis- 
tance, even if it is forthcoming. 

As to industrial development, the obvious temp- 
tation would be to go in for forest-based industries. 
But it has to be done in a cautious and planned 
way as otherwise it will lead to a rapid denudation 
of the forest-cover, with all its attendant negative 
consequences as is happening right now in neigh- 
bouring Meghalaya and Nagaland. Whatever little 
industries are there now, are mainly located in 
Chhimtuipui district, where the ethnic minorities 
form the majority. 

The problem of ethnic minorities would be very 
challenging and demands great statesmanship from 
Laldenga. He will have to ensure that they are not 
further alienated, that social tensions between them 
and the Mizos do not develop and that in the pro- 
gramme of economic development, proper care is 
taken of them, leaving no scope for their har- 
bouring a feeling of being discriminated against. 

From available indications, it seems Laldenga has 
accepted parliamentary politics and is keeping the 
larger national perspective in view. His obser- 
vation, on the morrow of victory, that there would 
be a case-by-case consideration of the MNF rebels 
and no general amnesty as this would raise 
‘‘clamours for similar amnesty in other parts of the 


country” is a welcome statement. His assurance to 
the ethnic minorities that they had nothing to fear 
from his government and the rights and interests of 
every section of the people would be protected, 
shows that he is aware of his new responsibilities as 
Chief Minister as distinct from a mere party leader. 

Similarly, his statement that he has offered his 
services to mediate between the Tribal National 
Volunteers of Tripura and the Union Government 
and that he has refrained from taking a unilateral 
initiative in this regard lest he should be misunder- 
stood is a sign of mature judgment. He has also 
added that he would keep in close touch with and 
work in cooperation with the Prime Minister and 
the Centre. 

If the rebel leader turned elected Chief Minister 
is really seeking for himself a role in the demo- 
cratic system of government, keeping in view larger 
national issues and interests, then the Mizo Accord 
has, indeed, served a useful purpose and the Prime 
Minister can feel happy about its outcome — his 
party’s electoral defeat notwithstanding. Laldenga 
will, however, have to learn the art of running the 
administration as also running a political party, as 
distinct, from an underground guerilla outfit. 

There would be pulls and pressures from different 
quarters, not the least from groups and ambitious 
men from within His own party. The fact that his 
full cabinet will have as many as twelve members, 
which means 50 per cent of the MNF MLAs will be 
given ministerial berths, shows that the compulsions 
of accommodating different groups and individuals 
are already at work. 

One hopes Laldenga will address himself to his 
new task of building a better Mizoram, with as much 
tenacity and determination as he had shown during 
his 20 years of armed struggle against his country. O] 





Mishra : Budget (from page 3) 

1986-87 but the revised estimates put them at 
Rs 4681 crore and the Budget for 1987-88 has 
provided for Rs 4780 crore. If other minor subsidies 
are also added, the total expenditure will come to 
Rs 5665 crore. Jn view of the existing correlation 
of forces and compulsions of electoral politics, it is 
extremely difficult for the government to touch 
them. 

Another major item of expenditure is interest- 
payments which also cannot be helped. Interest- 
payments were to be Rs 8750 crore during 1986-87 
but now they are going to end up at Rs 9550 crore 
and during 1987-88 they will claim Rs 10650 crore. 
Since the Government is planning for higher market 
borrowings (Rs 6300 crore in 1987-88 as against 
Rs 5300 crore in 1986-87), the interest-payments are 
bound to shoot up. 

The Prime Minister has underlined the gravity of 
the situation: “The rapid growth in government 
expenditure is exerting mounting pressures on our 
fiscal balance. In the recent period, we have been 
compelled to increase defence expenditure. We 
shall spare no effort nor shrink from any sacrifice 
where our national security is concerned. At the 
same time, there are pressing requirements for 


development. Any slackness in critical investments 
now will cost us heavily in the future.” 

The dilemma is real because the Government has 
been closing the avenues for raising resources. For 
example, instead of making the estate duty more 
effective, the government has altogether done away 
with it. It does not dare fouch the rural rich and 
to cap all, V.P. Singh introduced a long-term fiscal 
policy. 

In view of this situation, the Government can 
raise resources through market borrowings which, 
through the increased incidence of interest-payments, 
are bound to push up the expenditures and land the 
Government in a vicious circle with no exit avail- 
able. The second option is deficit financing. During 
1986-87, V.P. Singh had budgeted for deficit 
financing to the tune of Rs 3703 crore; but now, it 
seems, the year will close with a deficit financing of 
Rs 8285 crore. Rajiv Gandhi has budgeted for 
Rs 5688 crore, which may reach Rs 10,000 crore if 
not more in spite of all the attempts made by him 
because the forces which are trying to endanger our 
external and internal security are not wholly located 
inside the country and are not fully under our 
control. Deficit financing on this scale is bound to 
be inflationary and inflation is sure to erode the 
real worth of the rupee necessitating higher alloca- 


tions for developmental work. This will create a 
Vicious circle because it will widen the gap between 
the expenditures and receipts. Nobody knows for 
certain about the likely behaviour of the monsoon. 

Unfortunately, there are experts like L.K. Jha who 
are of the view that deficit financing in the present 
conditions prevailing in India is beneficial not harm- 
ful. In a recent post-budget television discussion, he 
has argued that a part of the resources gathered 
through deficit financing will be spent on imports 
and the rest on goods and services inside the country; 
since the country has huge foodgrain reserves and 
unutilised industrial capacities, the increased volume 
of effective demand will be easily met and there will 
be no inflation. Infact, he says, the wiping out of 
grain reserves and creating more demand for indus- 
trial goods will give boost to agricultural and indus- 
trial production and to the creation of more employ- 
ment opportunities and the generation of incomes at 
all levels. This is an unadulterated version of what 
Keynes had taught 50 years ago when Jha was a 
student at Cambridge. It assumes that the lack 
of effective demand is the only constraint on 
increasing production and boosting economic 
growth. 

In India, there are other insurmountable 
obstacles like inadequate infrastructural facilities 
and political conditions (such as in West Bengal and 
Punjab). At present UP, Haryana and a number 
of other States are facing acute shortage of electri- 
city. The power situation in West Bengal and 
Karnataka has been going from bad to worse. In 
Bihar, electricity is a rare commodity. How will the 
factories there meet the increased volume of 
effective demand in spite of their idle capacities? It 
must be borne in mind that in a Budget, we are 
considering the problem in the short-run, that is, 
one to two-year period. It seems L.K. Jha forgets 
that the situation and conditions of present-day 
India are not the same as those of the West. He 
also seems unaware of the discussions on the 
Keynesian prescription and its efficacy for a country 
like India. Moreover, he has also forgotten the 
lack of correspondence between the structure of 
effective demand and the pattern of production. The 
lack of space prevents us from delving deep in this 
discussion, The country has to beware of such 
so-called eminent economists, who were kept at a 
distance by Nehru and Indira Gandhi. 

It seems, ultimately, the developmental work 
is going to be a casualty and this will surely 
gladden the hearts of all those outside agencies and 
their agents who have been pressing for “fa less 
ambitious Plan” for India. These circles unsuccess- 
fully tried to convert Nehru and Indira Gandhi to 
their thinking. They have not lost heart and they 
are still active. Did not the then World Bank 
President Clausen come to India in 1985 to persuade 
the Government to reduce the size of the Seventh 
Plan, but was snubbed? 

The Economic Survey. 1986-87 has stated: “Des- 
pite ... enviable record in raising revenues, the 
Government’s resource position continues to be 
under heavy pressure because of the rapid increase 
in expenditure commitments, especially on non- 
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Plan account and substantial shortfalls in surplus 
generation by public sector undertakings in relation 
to Plan expectations. The rapid growth in non-Plan 
expenditures has kept the Centre’s budget on 
revenue account in deficit throughout this decade 
and this deficit has increased steadily in the past five 
years, — As a result, the Government has had to rely 
increasingly on domestic borrowings to meet its 
expenditure commitments, and this, in turn, has 
fuelled a growing bill for interest payments. In 
1985-86 (RE), defence, interest payments and major 
subsidies accounted for 67 per cent of the Centre’s 
total non-Plan expenditures. In the current year the 
proportion is budgeted to increase to 70 per cent.” 

One gets a feeling from what has been stated 
above that the size of developmental activities is 
going to be tailored to the availability of resources 
rather than more resources aré going to be found out 
as a result of the pressure from developmental acti- 
vities. There are reports that in the in-depth review 
of the work of various Ministries, outside experts 
have been engaged, whose connections with Fund- 
Bank outfits are not secret. 

The Prime Minister had levied a tax on those who 
go to luxury hotels and go abroad. The incidence 
of these taxes will be surely shifted to the goods and 
services their firms are producing or trading in. If 
these goods and services are consumed largely by 
the rich, then the burden will be no them: otherwise 
it will be on others too. 

The Prime Minister is sincerely concerned at the 
plight of the poor, especially the rural ones. He 
has provided increased funds for them. This time 
he has made a special mention of agricultural 
labourers: “They are subject to exploitation. 
Government will appoint a National Commission 
on Raral Labour. It will look into the working 
conditions of this vulnerable section of our society 
and the implementation of social legislation for 
their protection.” The Prime Minister's restructur- 
ed 20-Point Programme is also imbued with a con- 
cern for the rural poor and he has himself been 
going into the remote areas to see the plight of 
the poor and expedite the poverty alleviation pro- 
grammes. 

One gets, however, the feeling that the Govern- 
ment has ignored the crux of the matter, that is, 
the question of agrarian reorganisation, which 
revolves round the problem of land. On this 
depends the provision of employment opportunities 
and the enforcement of various legislations for the 
rural poor. Without tackling this vital aspect of 
the situation, no permanent good can be done to 
the poor. In this connection one has to refer back 
to Nehru and in particular to the Nagpur Congress 
Resolution. How this neglect of the question of 
agrarian reorganisation revolving round the problem 
of land has created tensions in rural areas and 
eroded the base of the Congress needs to be 
verified in villages of South Bihar. The activities of 
the Dalit Shoshit Samaj Sangharsh Samiti (com- 
monly known as DS-4) — widely spread over Bihar 
and UP — are also gaining ground becanse of 


this and cutting into the mass support o 
Congress. C] ii Ba 
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Bhattacharyya: Budget  (/rom page 6) 


Interest payment was around 3 per cent of the 
GDP in 1985-86. Thus the country has to go in 
further loan to repay only the interest on the loans 
already taken. Thus around 6 to 7 per cent of the 
GDP of India is permanently mortgaged on defence 
and interest payment. 

With regard to food and fertiliser subsidy though 
itcomes to hardly 10 per cent of the non-plan 
expenses, the entire programme has to be reviewed. 
Subsidies given to organised workers as compensa- 
tion for inflation must be compensated by the 
employers. Fair price shops should sell subsidised 
food only to weaker sections and not to all. In the 
same manner the fertiliser subsidy should not be 
enjoyed by the rich cultivators; it should be given 
only to small and marginal cultivators. 

There is hard! y any scope left to generate surplus 
in the revenue account; rather last year’s revenue 
deficit will be r:peated this year. Plan expenses will 
be met either trom borrowing from within or from 
surplus generated from the public sector units. 

India is already in a debt trap. Net capital inflow 
from abroad is around 1.5 percent of the GDP. 
Our balance of payment position has deteriorated 
very fast. Exporf can not grow due to protectionist 
attitude of the developed countries. Due to pres- 
sures from the multinationals, [ndia is importing 
recklessly under the pretext of hi-tech modernisa- 
tion. Due to fall in world oil price, our people 
from the gulf area may not remit the same amount 
of foreign exchange as in the past. Investment from 
Non-resident Indians is not at all encouraging. 
The recent meeting of the International Chamber 
of Commerce failed to assure substantial investment 
in India. 

According to the Seventh Plan the Public Sector 
is supposed to contribute 53 per cent of the financ- 
ing of the Central Plan. In fact, it contributed 34 
per cent and 39 per cent in 1985-86 and 1986-87 
respectively. The Central public investment is 
around Rs 50,000 crores. If the Centre allows the 
technologists to manage the undertakings free from 
” political and bureaucratic considerations, these 
undertakings may show spectacular results. But for 
that the policy-makers at the Centre should formul- 
ate their opinion and stop step-motherly attitude 
towards the public sector. Public Sector units can 
not only solve the problem of shortages in the 
country, but also provide new jobs for the unemp-~ 
loyed. The Government is proposing a ceiling on 
the public sector to the tune of Rs 1500 crores to 
collect fund from the market by bond issue. This 
has to be reviewed and the Government should not 
succumb to the pressure tactics of the private sector. 
It is good that the Prime Minister now a days takes 
every opportunity to reiterate his commitment to 
the concept of Public sector. He has to prove that 
by concrete actions in future. 

Having failed to mobilise enough resources for 
both Plan and non-Plan expenditures, the Govern- 
ment takes resourse to the only option left, that is, 
deficit financing. Last year, the Government proposed 
deficit financing of Rs 3650 crores and actually 
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landed up at Rs 8285 crores; and this year the 
Government is promising that the amount will not 
exceed the figure of Rs. 5688 crores. The result is 
that last year consumer price index went up by 8 
per cent and if the economy is allowed to behave as 
it likes the prices may go up beyond 10 per cent. To 
check and control inflation, the private sector should 
be compelled to utilise the installed capacity and 
market the products at reasonable prices. 


There is nothing new in the Plan projects, though 
we were promised by the previous Finance Minister 
to review all existing projects through zero-based 
budgeting technique, but there is no mention of this 
in the budget itself. The Budget under normal circum- 
stances will finance the anti-poverty programmes like 
NREP, RLEGP and IRDP. But that does not mean 
that the benefits will accrue 100 per cent to the 
beneficiaries. UN is observing 1987 as the inter- 
national Year of Shelter for the Homeless ([YSH) 
and accordingly certain steps are proposed by the 
Government on this score, Rs 125 crores is provided 
for homes for the weaker sections. A bank will be 
opened with initial of Rs 100 crores to finance 
housing. Under 80 C exemption will be given for 
repayment of housing loan and interest upto Rs 
10000. Last year this was Rs 5000. So far so good 
because if all the raw materials for housing are 
available this is one occupation which may give 
some jobs to the people. As the country is 
regularly facing drought, the drought-prone areas 
are known to our planners, efforts should be made 
to provide irrigation facilities and the agricultural 
seientists should be encouraged to evolve arid con- 
ditioned plants based on our requirements. 


Budget exercises in our country bas a different 
meaning forthe common man. Poverty, unemploy- 
ment and inequality are the main challenges before 
our planners even in 1987. Planning was assumed to 
make a substanttai dent into the Indian social system. 
It has helpéd the growth process, but has failed to 
solve the basic issues of a feudal and capitalist 
society. Exploitation and pauparisation processes 
are very strong in such system. Therefore, it is too 
late in the day when the Prime Minister as Finance 
Minister promises: “J am committed to planning 
for socialism in India, socialism which fits in with 
our genius but nevertheless socialism in its basic 
meaning of removing disparities and providing 
equality of opportunities. If he beleives in equal 
opportuninty for all, the technique of modernisa- 
tion can be usefully implemented to achieve the 
economic growth with social justice. However, his 
Budget for 1987-88 has totally failed to evoke any 
enthusiasm among the poor and the neglected 
masses of this country. Itis their conviction that 
without radically changing their socio-economic 
conditions the country can not be prosperous. It is 
good that some attempts are made to improve upon 
elementary and adult education and through it the 
unskilled manpower will be in a position to educate 
their children for tomorrow’s India. But the Prime 
Minister has failed to use an important opportunity 
to improve upon the lot of masses through his fiscal 
policy. i 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOQK 


Towards a Showdown ? 


T HE Prime Minister was not, strictly speaking, under duress to 

rebut Opposition charges in Parliament that he had denigrated 
the office of the President and failed to fulfil the constitutional 
obligations of keeping the President fully informed on national 
issues and developments under Article 78 of the Constitution. Having 
chosen to do so, during his speeches in the two Houses on March 
2 and 4, the Prime Minister must have been aware of the impli- 
cations of committing himself in the open to positions, which could 
be questioned, not only by the Opposition but by the President 
himself. In the event, the Prime Ministers much-too-forthright 
statement that neither he nor his government had violated consti- 
tutional provisions gave the very opportunity, which Giani Zail 
Singh had obviously been waiting for to put Rajiv Gandhi in the 
dock. 

But for Rajiv Gandhi's deliberateness in focussing on the issue of 
the Prime Minister-President relationship, the nuances of the con- 
troversy that has seized the country would have remained within 
the realms of conjecture and speculation. Thatthe Prime Minister 
and the President have not hit it off smoothly ever since the former’s 
assumption of office has not been a secret. Indeed, the subject 
has figured constantly in the media and has been drawing-room 
gossip for the last two years. However, with the publication of the 
President’s letter to the Prime Minister refuting his contentions on 
the floor of Parliament, the Prime Minister’s position has become 
untenable, and as various public figures in the country have only 
appropriately pointed out, much damage has been done to 
Rajiv Gandhis image, political standing and, above all, 
credibility. 

The Opposition, which has continued to be in disarray ever since 
the 1954 Lok Sabha elections and could not mobilise its strength on 
any major issue of public importance hitherto, has naturally seized 
upon the President’s letter as a powerful arrow in its bow to embar- 
rass Rajiv Gandhi and his government. This was only to be expec- 
ted, and if public attention has been directed to this subject, which 
in normal course need not have figured as a matter of public 
controversy within and outside Parliament, the Prime Minister has 
only to blame himself. 

Rajiv Gandhi is reported to have replied to the President’s letter 
of March 9, and though its contents are yet to be disclosed, it is not 
all that difficult to guess what they are likely to be. Even if one 
were to be charitable and find excuses for the Prime Minister, it 


cannot be denied that there is a ring of truth in the 
President’s charge that the Prime Minister had 
misled Parliament by making statements, which 
were “somewhat at variance with” the factual posi- 
tion. It is a situation, which has made it imperative 
on Rajiv Gandhi’s part to “clear” himself and his 
conduct, both in the eyes of the President and the 
public at large. 

In other words, Giani Zail Singh has wilfully 
forced on the Prime Minister the necessity of con- 
vincing the country that he had not wantonly com- 
mitted a breach of propriety in his dealings with the 
President. By specifically asking the Prime Minister 
to share with Parliament his views as catalogued in 
his March 9 letter, the President has driven Rajiv 
Gandhi into a corner from which he has necessarily 
to extricate himself if only to regain his credibility. 
At the moment, this seems difficult. 

The Prime Minister had made a bland statement 
that “at no time or on any occasion” had constitu- 
tional provisions been violated, that he himself or 
his ministers had kept the President fully briefed on 
issues of national importance and that the office of 
the President should not be politicised, a charge 
which he held the Opposition gnilty of. In rebuttal, 
the President has not only faulted the Prime Minister 
for breaching “‘well established practices and con- 
ventions” and ‘‘even constitutional provisions regard- 
ing furnishing of information to the President.” 

Till the Prime Minister proves the President 
wrong by substantiating his own contention that 
constitutional obligations had been fulfilled more 
than adequately, the public will be entitled to retain 
the impression that there has undoubtedly been an 
element of pettiness, and much worse, in the Prime 
Minister’s entire approach to the maintenance of 
Prime Minister-President relationship. It is the 
glimpses into such pettiness as pinpointed by the 
President in his letter that has swung popular 
sympathy for a President who, as a shrewd and wily 
politician, has chosen the right moment to bring the 
facts of his humiliation into the open. 

Perhaps, the stage is past when the argument can 
be advanced that the Prime Minister sbould have 
assessed the mood of the President when the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan returned to the government the 
Postal Amendment Bill without presidential assent. 
If such an assessment had been made, the Prime 
Minister would have been well advised not to shake 
up the waters further by taking a position, which he 
should have realised would attract vulnerability. 
However, the issue of whether the government would 
send the Bill back to the President or abandon it 
altogether has been pushed into secondary impor- 
tance by the surfacing of a more important contro- 
versy, which has raised implications far more serious 


for the national polity. 

Giani Zail Singh was, perhaps, not the ideal choice for the 
high office of President, and his career in the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan has only perpetuated the impression that his penchant 
for politics and politicking would gain the better of his role 
as a Strictly constitutional figurehead. It 1s no secret that 
even Indira Gandhi, who selected hım for the post, was disil- 
lusioned over the Giant’s strict adherence to his constitutional 
role. In Rajiv Gandhi’s defence, ıt could possibly be said 
that an inhibiting factor in his dealings with the President 
was not only the style of functioning that has come to be 
associated with the Prime Minister but also sharp variance 
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with the Giani in the perceptions of political problems and 
Issues. 

The President’s letter confirms that Giani Zail Singb holds 
different views on the Punjab, Assam and Mizoram accords 
and on the political settlement in Jammu and Kashmir. 
However, neither the question of the Giani’s fitness for the 
high office nor that of his hurt ego, which has provoked him to 
join issue with the Prime Munister are as relevant as the more 
significant point relating to constitutional proprieties and this 
18 a matter over which every citizen is apt to feel 
concerned. 

The Prime Minister 1s on record as having said that he has 
broken many conventions and traditions in his hurry to 
prepare the country for the 21st century; the President has 
pointed out tn his letter that if relations between the Prime 
Minister and the President are maintained ‘‘in line with the 
letter and spirit of the constitution keeping national interests 
paramount, there will be no room for comment or speculation 
from any quarter.” ‘ 

Between these two positions, there isa third which has 
been sanctified by the tradition followed by Rajiv Gandhi’s 
predecessors, namely, that due respect and courtesy need to 
be shown to the President whatever the divergence in out- 
looks and perceptions. The President holds a special posi- 
tion, and the institutional relationship between the Head of 
State and Head of Government has been well-defined by the 
Constitution. The President’s rights and prerogatives can be 
flouted only at the cost of departing from constitutional 
proprieties. 

While the Prime Minister has been put on the defensive, 
the Giani’s options ın the immediate future are wide open. 
He can accept the Prime Minister’s substantiation of his 
own conduct and that of his government — if this is what 
Rajiv Gandhi has attempted in his letter of March 16 — and 


_let matters rest, with the satisfaction that he has embarrassed 


the Prime Minister enough. Or hecan exercise the right 
under Article 86 and senda message to Parliament directly 
asking it to discuss his allegations. Or he can explore other 
possibilities open to him under the Constitution to carry the 
showdown process to a conclusion. 

The Opposition, which is thinking in terms of a no- 
confidence motion or one of breach of privilege against the 
Prime Minister, is apt to be hamstrung by the extraordinary 
ruling of the Lok Sabha Speaker barring discussion of the 
President’s letter or even of a mention of President’s name 
If the Speaker’s ruling acts as a permanent constraint on its 
manoeuvrability, the opposition could take recourse to 
Pare ne the work of Parliament in order to assert its 
rights. 

In any case, the stage seems set for a showdown between 
the Opposition and the Government on the one hand, and 
between the Prime Minister and the President on the other. 
Much will depend on how Rajiv Gandhi extricates himself 
from a difficulty of his own creation and on how far the 
President himself is willing to go in tbe direction he has 
embarked upon. The Giani must no doubt be irked by the 
talk in ruling party circles of the invocation of Article 61 
relating to impeachment, just as the ruling party has been 
irked by the reports that the President is on the warpath 
because he hopes to win Opposition sponsorship for a second 
term as President — the Presidential Poll is due in the next 
few months. The atmosphere has been vitiated sufficiently 
and those who have the country’s interest at heart can only 
hope that conciliation would replace the ongoing 
confrontation. 

In this context, it was unfortunate that the CBI action in 
raiding the premises of the proprietor and employees of the 
newspaper, which published the text of the President’s letter 
followed the publication and has been interpreted as official 
retaliation. It bas been contended that the raids and arrests 
and the publication of the letter were unrelated happenings. 
However, this is a side issue, which has only a marginal 
implication for the larger issue before the nation. 

Both the Prime Minister and the President are now called 
upon to resolve a crisis which they together have created. 
This is a crucial moment for the country. Wisdom demands 
that everyone tackles the challenge a head keeping the larger 
interests of this great country foremost in mind. Let it not 
be said that in the conflict and clash of personal egos and 
varieties, the country’s interests were sacrificed, O 
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The Choice 
in 
Sri Lanka 


SAN BERNARDO 


It is a far cry from the day some years 

ago when’ President Julius Jaya- 
wardene of Sri Lanka with Churchilltan 
grandiloquence, but mock lamentation, 
told India to.do her worst by invading 
his country and called upon his people 
to fight on doggedly even though defeat 
was the certain end. 

Of course, no threat of an invasion 
was imminent though the provocation 
for grave Indian concern over the situa- 
tion on the Island was well-merited. 
What came to be known as the ‘ethnic 
conflict’ between the Sinhalese on the 
one hand, and the Sri Lanka Tamils 
on the other, endemic for decades, if 
not centuries, had been hotting up. For 
once, the Tamils had begun to use 
surprisingly organised guerilla tactics 


and were offering resolute resistance to 
the government and security forces. 
Cries of an independent Tamil State, 
Eelam, in the North had gained consi- 
derable force and the Jayawardene 
government could not but take serious 
notice. 

Indian concern over the develop- 
ments in Sri Lanka was understand- 
able. It has been more than the internal 
situation ın Tamil Nadu, whose people 
have strong ethnic links and family ties 
with the Sri Lanka Tamuls, even though 
this appears the popular view in India. 
Actually the ties are deeper and go 
much farther back in history than the 
contemporary era Indeed, they go back 
as many as 1500 years, not a short Span 
by any reckoning But the greater 
impress was the influx of the Tamils 
from South Indta in later years and the 
firm foundation of the Tamil presence 
particularly in the northern peninsula 
of Jaffna, where a Tamil Kingdom 
existed as late as the 16th century. It is 
their descendants, who form the core 
of the Sri Lanka Tamils, later 
as ae by other Tamil emigres from 

a 


Mere historical continuity, of course, 
does not justify one state’s interference 
in the affairs of another state. India can 
interfere with Sri Lanka, no more than, 
for instance, Norway or Sweden can 
interfere with England on the ground 
that they once held sway there. But the 
situation 1s different with India and Sri 
Lanka. Apart from historical ties, 
proximity and the continuing interface 


between the communities in Sri Lanka 
and South India cannot foreclose a 
living emotional and physical relation- 
ship between the two. 


This has been recognised always and 
accepted by succeeding regimes in free 
Sri Lanka. One need not go into the 
details of the various accords and 
understandings between the two coun- 
tries whether in the time of Senanayake, 
Kotelawala, Bandaranaike or Sirimavo. 
This is the position that, at present, 
President Jayawardene has taken, no 
matter how much he may chafe at it or 
pretend to. 

The Indian involvement cannot be’ 
wished away, not that India 1s keen to 
meddle in Sri Lanka,s problems, 
Hitherto, India has tried to act ina 
constructive rather than an aggressive 
way to help in the resolution of the Sri 
Lanka crisis. Its mediatory role has 
earned her more brickbats than 
bouquets from both sides of the con- 
flict, each determined that India 
champion one cause to the exclusion of 
the other. 

It is clear now that after the initial 
misgivings about India’s stand on the 
issue and fearful, without due cause, 
that another Bangladesh situation was 
in the offing, Jayawardene and his 
Security Minister, Lalith Athulatha- 
mudali, have cleverly exploited the 
mild-mannered, pussy-footing and 
excessively decorous approach of some 
of India’s mediators, who have been as 


(Contd. on page 35) 
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Lok Dal: Crisis 
Intensifies 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


Lok Dal is in deep crisis. 

The paralysis that has over- 
taken it symbolises the present 
state of its founder, Charan 
Singh, who is bed-ridden and 
totally immobilised. The peasant 
Jat belt of western UP and 
Haryana, which was once used 
by Charan Singh as a spring- 
board to launch the first of the 
series of his own political forma- 
tions, BKD, in the late ’sixties, 
is in utter disarray. The crisis 
has already spread to all the 
major State units of the Lok Dal, 
for example UP, Haryana, 
Rajasthan, Bihar. 

Crisis had been simmering in 
the Lok Dal for over a year, which 
synchronised with the first attack 
of paralysis suffered by Charan 
Singh. The first outburst of the 
crisis was Witnessed over the 
selection of Lok Dal ‘candidates 
for the last Rajya Sabha biennial 
elections. The open revolt of 
Lok Dal General Secretary, Ram 
Bilas Paswan, and State Lok Dal 
President, Ram Jiwan Singh in 
Bihar, State President Rajendra 
Singh and Rameshwar Singh in 
UP, led to their expulsion from 
the party. Subsequently, Prof. 
Sarup Singh and Dr Bhim Singh 
Dahia met the same fate, at the 
instance of Devi Lal in Haryana. 
Charan Singh’s family found itself 
divided, with Charan Singh’s 
son, Ajit Singh, endorsing the 
expulsions and wife, Gayatri 
Devi and daughter Saroj Varma, 
opposing them, It appeared 
that the State bosses, taking 
advantage of Charan Singh’s 
immobility, had ganged up to 
get rid of inconvenient leaders. 

The second phase of the Lok 
Dal crisis started in the fall 
of 1986, with Charan Singh’s 
America-returned heir-apparent, 
Ajit Singh’s bid to exercise 
control over the UP Lok Dal. 
UP Lok Dal President, Ram 
Naresh Kushwaha and Legis- 
lature Party Leader, Mulayam 
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Singh Yadav, were the first on 
Ajit Singh’s hit list, as part of 
his drive to capture the top of 
the party. Ajit Singh was charged 
by the State Lok Dal leaders 
with indulging in disruptive acti- 
vities, The battle was joined, A 
‘show cause’ notice was issued to 
Ajit Singh for his “‘anti-party 
activities” in the last week of 
January by Devi Lal as chairman 
of the Lok Dal Disciplinary 
Committee. Ajit Singh ignored 
it, and mobilised a majority of 
UP Lok Dal MLAs to success- 
fully engineer a coup and unseat 
Mulayam Singh Yadav as leader 
of the Opposition in the State 


Legislature. Satyapal Singh 
Yadav was Ajit Singh’s choice 
for the post. 


Having staged the coup in 
UP, Ajit Singh quickly moved to 
win over or neutralise Haryana 
Lok Dal chief, Devi Lal, 


apparently keeping in mind Devi 


Lals dilemma — having to face 
the Assembly elections with a 
united ora divided Jat base. 
Devi Lal was at that time willing 
to be wooed by Ajit Singh. A 
joint statement issued by Devi 
Lal and Ajit Singh in Delhi, 
signifying commonality of views, 
shortly after Ajit Singh’s open 
revolt in UP flouting ‘the 
Parliamentary Board’s directive 
not to go in for the change, gave 
clear indication of Devi Lal’s 
right-about turn in regard to his 
‘show cause’ notice to Ajit Singh. 
Devi Lal went further to humour 
Ajit Singh; he abdicated from the 
Disciplinary Committee post. This 
was in any case passing phase, 
for the battle lines were being 
drawn both at the Central and 


State levels and soon Devi Lal 


had to make a choice. 

The third phase of the crisis 
started when the Lok Dal 
Parliamentary Board met at 
Sona, in the middle of February 
under its working president, 
H.N. Bahuguna, and went ahead 
with its counter-offensive, dis- 
regarding the so-called rap- 
prochement between Devi Lal 
and Ajit Singh. Rajasthan Lok 
Dal chief, Nathu Ram Mirdha, 
was asked to head the Disciplinary 
Committee, hold a meeting of 
the UP Lok Dal Legislature Party 
and review the developments 
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without taking the change into 
cognisance. It also decided to 
call a national convention of the 
Lok Dal on March 8. 

Meanwhile, the Ajit Singh 
group moved to resurrect the 
Lok Dal National Executive, 
which had not been heard of 
since he had joined politics. 
In a pre-emptive move, the so- 
called Executive “unanimously” 
decided to call its own national 
convention on March 5, endorsed 
the change in UP, warned Mirdha 
not to proceed to UP to hold a 
meeting of the Legislature Party. 

The proposed two rival con- 
ventions should have come as a 
nightmare to Devi Lal, who till 
then had been engaged in 
tightrope-walking as between the 
two sides. An open split 
would only dim his chances of 
victory in the Haryana Assembly 
elections. In this context, Devi 
Lal issued an appeal to both 
sides to postpone their respective 
conventions for the time being 
so as to sort out differences. The 
Ajit Singh group disregarded 
Devi Lal’s appeal on the plea of 
lack of time while the wing lead- 
ing Parliamentary Board defer- 
red its convention and has now 
scheduled it for March 28. 

_At the March 5 mass rally Ajit 
Singh was appointed the “‘all- 
powerful” Vice President, who 
will claim to deputise for the chief, 
Charan Singh. To lend credence to 
Ajit Singli’s status, Gayatri Devi, 
who had kept aloof all these 
months, made her appearance on 
the dais to bless her son. For 
this wing, the post of Working 
President exists no more and 
Nathu Ram Mirdha stands re- 
moved from the Disciplinary 
Committee as well as the leading 
post in the Rajasthan Lok Dal. 
The gathering was obviously 
called only to demonstrate Ajit 
Singh’s popular backing. 

But in the bargain, Ajit Singh 
has lost Devi Lal, who has 
switched back to the side of 
Parliamentary Board and for 
good reasons. For one thing, he 
has perhaps realised that Ajit 
Singh and his group are not 
going to spare him in Haryana. 
Moreover, Devi Lal must have 
weighed which of the two groups 

(Contd. on page 35) 


Beyond Elections in West Bengal and Kerala | 


KEWAL VARMA 


OvER 50 million voters will choose on March 23 
between Rajiv Gandhi and the CPM led Left 
Front. Left victory in West Bengal is taken for grant- 
ed. The only interest is in the margin of victory. In 
Kerala, E.M.S. Namboodripad has launched a most 
ingenious offensive to wrest power from communal- 
ised Congress I Led Front. 
But the most significant feature of the elections 
in these two States is that the Left is not approaching 
the electorates on its traditional revolutionary plat- 


form. There is no talk of land to the tiller, no talk, 


of advancing trade unions’ rights, no promise of 
wage increases, no talk of nationalisation, etc. The 
only revolutionary talk they occasionally indulge 
in is that they would safeguard the gains of tenants, 
share-crappers, agricultural workers, trade unions 
of blue and white-collared employees. But the 
Congress I is also not threatening to snatch away 
these gains. The so-called haves are reconciled to 
the gains made by have-nots. 

Why is the Left not talking ofits traditional plat- 
form? There are some good reasons for it. In both 
the States, unionisation of both rural workers and 
urban workers has reached a very high degree. They 
take away a very heavy slice of the surplus value 
they generate. An idea of the high degree of 
unionisation of agricultural workers has reached 
could be had from the fact that in rural areas there 
are sirens every few metres. Like factory workers, 
agricultural workers start and stop working at the 
sound of siren in the morning and evening. The 
daily wage of agricultural worker in Kerala is Rs. 35. 
The Left has realised that the scope of further 
unionisation is rather limited. 

As for nationalisation, the Left though it may not 
admif publicly has realised in its heart of hearts that 
‘ social ethos of employees has not reached the 
maturity} which would permit exploitation of pro- 
ductive potentials of the public sector. Hence, no 
more emphasis on further nationalisation. The 
immediate task is to consolidate the existing 
nationalised units. 

The most significant change in the Left is that it 
does not talk of further land reforms, The Left in 
these two states is somewhat at the same stage, where 
Mao Tse-Tung was in 1948, when he said: “The 
land problem should be considered solved and 
question of land reforms should not be raised again 
in areas where the feudal system has been funda- 
mentally abolished...” referring, to the work of land 
reform and of party consolidation in 1948. But the 
same Mao seven years later came out with a pro- 
gramme of cooperative transformation of agriculture 
as the “spontaneous forces of capitalism have been 
steadily growing in the countryside in recent years.” 

In Kerala, particularly in the Palghat region, 
where land reforms had been most effective, those 
share-croppers and tenants who become landowners 
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began to shift their political loyalty from the Left 
to the Congress or Muslim League. 

Perhaps, afraid of this development, West Bengal 
comrades froze the land reform after Operation 
Barga — registration of Bargadars — and put off 
the next stage of land reform — distributing land 
titles to Bargadars and abolishing absentee landlord- > 
ism as was done by Achuta Menon in Kerala. In 
West Bengal, the task of registering Bargadars was 
Mainly completed during the Left Government’s 
first term. The estimates of total Bargadars varies 
between 15 lakhs and 20 lakhs. Over [3.5 lakhs 
Bargadars had been registered, out of them only 2,5 
lakhs were registered after 1982. 

The virtual freezing of land reforms in West 
Bengal at the stage of registering Bargadars and not 
taking it to the higher stage of land-to-tiller stage 
will begin to show its negative feature sooner than 
later, In the Bargadari system, at least one-third of the 
surpluses from land are salted away by landowners 
and are not available for increasing agricultural 
productivity. In other words, full potentials of pro- 
ductive assets and productive forces would remain 
unutilised, 

In Kerala, failure to carry land reform to higher 
stage from the stage of abolition of absentee land- 
lordism achieved by mid-’seventies has created 
another problem. The major beneficiries of abolj- 
tion of absentee landlordism were those belonging 
to the Ezhava community, who are equivalent to 
backward or intermediate caste in the north, Ezhvas 
also secured 12 per cent caste-based job reservations 
In fact, Ezhvas are a case of have-nots of yesterday 
becoming haves of today. They got both land and 
jobs. With high level of unionisation, jobs became 
highly attractive. From small landowners, erstwhile 
share-croppers and tenants preferred white-collared! 
Jobs. As a result over four lakh small absentee 
landlords have re-emerged. 

In West Bengal also, there is a large number of 
small absentee landlords. Nearly 40 per cent of 
those who engage Bargadars own only 2.5 acres or 
less. In Kerala because of the existence of a large 
number of petty absentee landlords who do only 
‘post-card cultivation,” agricultural productivity has 
oe ee and even declining. 

agriculture is to be made productive in t 
two States, either the capitalist arihe socialist Bee 
has to be encouraged. As Mao said‘ “if socialism 
does not occupy the rural positions, capitalism 
inevitably will.” The capitalist route is to relax 
ceilings ia eal ae and encourage 
reverse tenancies — big cultivator leasing i 
of numerous small T E ii 

The socialist route is to abolish absentee land- 
lordism and go in step by step towards cooperativi- 
sation, first service cooperatives, then marketing 
cooperatives, then mutual aid teams and then 
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Edoperatisation of holdings and cultivation. This 
has to be preceded by land consolidation. Obviously, 
the socialist route will hurt a large number of pro- 
fessionals, babus, teachers, etc. and they are the 
support base of the Left. But the Left should not 
loose its perspective. 

They could learn from Gandhiji. In the initial 
period, when the scope of the national movement 
was restrictive, he took up the cause of Champaran 
cultivators against forcible cultivation of indigo by 
Britishers then of Bardoli landowners against high 
rents demanded by the Government. But when in 
the ’thirties, Jawaharlal Nehru sought Gandhiji’s 
help in the struggle against zamindars and taluqdars 
in UP, Gandhiji defused the movement. But in 
1942, when he sensed that the national movement 
had become quite broad-based, then in confidential 
instructions about the Quit India movement, 
Gandhiji asked his countrymen “if a zamindar 
wants to side with the government, no tax should 
be payed to him.” He also told louis fischer: “their 

-(peasants) next step will be to seize the land”, 
“With vioence?” fisher asked. “There may be 
violence”, Gandhiji retorted. 

The caution of the Left in its second term 
reflected in the CPM State Committee report on 
the need to study “whether the implementation of 
the agrarian policies by the government in favour 
of the poor peasants and agricultural labourers has 
led to any adverse reaction from the section of the 
middle and rich peasant”? is understandable. But 
this time electoral victory should give confidence to 
the Left to take some cautious steps forward in 
restructuring land relationships. Or else there 
could be backtracking which could also prove 
politically disasterous for the Left. It must be said 
to the credit of the Left that their record in regard 
to institutional reforms within democratic frame- 
work are no mean in Kerala and West Bengal. 

Both in West Bengal and Kerala, the pressure on 
land is so high that a big push to industrialisation 
is overdue. Unemployment in both the States is 
most rampant. In Kerala, despite migration to 
Gulf countries one-fourth of the workforce in its 
most productive age of 20 to 44 is unemployed, 
Work ethics in these two States is particularly laxed. 
With remittances from abroad, mainly Gulf coun- 
tries constituting 24 to 28 percent of the State’s 
GDP, Kerala’s society particularly has become a 
parasitic and lazy. This is reinforced by overbloated 
welfare expenditure by the State and Central govern- 
ments. Though the Left is dominant political force 
in the two States, social and political ethos con- 
ducive for public ownership has not grown. Trade 
union movement of both blue-and White-collared 
employees has not grown beyond the stage of eco- 
nomism. 

The only positive turn is that senseless militancy 
of the trade union movement, which was inspired 
by the Left is now on the decline. During one 
week’s stay of this writer in Kerala only one 
industrialist in Cochin complained of Marxist- 
inspired trade union militancy. Earlier, the Left 
used to be synonymous with efficiency, But 
unfortunately it is now a story of the past. 
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Further institutional reforms, particularly in 
land relations and cultivation of work ethics and 
socio-political ethos conducive for public owner- 
ship are, indeed, a gigantic task. Perhaps, it is 
partly because of lack of confidence on the part 
of left to face this task, that it has adopted essen- 
tially a “Political Platform” in these elections. 

Jyoti Basu is a gentleman. He gave a word to 
Rajiv Gandhi that he would not make Gorkhaland 
an election issue. He is honouring his word. But 
all other Left election campaigners are making 
Gorkhaland and Assam Accord as the cutting edge 
of their campaign. 

In Kerala, E.M.S. Namboodripad is taking a vow 
to fulfil Swami Vivekananda’s mission to banish 
communalism and casteism from Kerala. An 
election video cassette prepared by the CPI(M) 
starts with Swami Vivekananda saying “Kerala has 
become a lunatic asylum” of casteism. In his 
election campaign, E M.S. does not for instance 
emphasise attacks on the trade union movement 
under the Congress Raj, but on the need to 
“Indianise” the people not inthe sense of Balraj 
Madhok, which (is exclusively Hindus, but in 
the sense of making people aware of the composite 
culture and nationhood. 


But E.M.S. Namboodripad’s political platform 
of anti-ccommunalism has been overdue. The 
Malayali society, which was socially and culturally 
most homogeneous only 30 years ago, is today a 
most fragmented society on communal and caste 
lines. Kerala today stinks with communalism and 
casteism. All walks of life are afflicted with it. 


Name anything, it is run on communal and 
caste lines, be it banks, private limited companies, 
hospitals, and schools or jobs. Even budget 
proposals and development schemes are on com- 
munal and caste lines. A Muslim League Minister 
of Fisheries, for instance, would devise develop- 
ment projects, which will benefit Muslim fishermen 
only. Universities are run on communal and 
caste lines, appointments to judiciary and public 
service commission are on communal and caste 
basis. Vice-Chancellors are appointed on com- 
munal lines. Ministers’ personal staff would be 
on communal and caste lines. Even major news- 
papers in public perception are associated with 
specific religious communities and castes. 

There are no arranged inter-caste marriages. In 
Hindustan Times, for instance, over one-third of 
the matrimonial advertisements would carry a 
line ‘“‘caste no barrier.” But no matrimonial 
advertisement in a Malayali paper would carry this 


line. There is an undercurrent of communal 
tension in Kerala, It can burst into open any 
time. 


There is a growing revulsion against this rampant 
communalism and castetsm. Only some liberals 
fee] that the situation is not all that alarming. 

For instante, Dr. K.N. Raj feels that there is 
nothing much wrong with education being run on 
religious lines. For instance, Dr Abdul Gaffoor, the 
founder of the Muslim Education Society, was a 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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FLASHBACK 


Asian Relations Conference in Delhi 40 Years Ago 


i a ee 
Forty years ago, this week, when India was still on the threshold of its “tryst with destiny”, 
New Delhi hosted the Asiun Relations Conference at the Red Fort grounds — the first and the 


biggest conference of Asians ever. 


Over 250 delegates from 22 Asian countries attended it — and 


the visitors were estimated to be over 20,000. The Conference was organised by the Indian Council 
for World Affairs of which Hridayanath Kunzru was the Chairman and A. Appadorai was the 
Secretary, Sarojini Naidu was a leading light of the conference. 

Mainstream is publishing here the inaugural address of Jawaharlal Nehru on March 23, 1947. 
(He was then the Vice-President of the Interim Government.) Mahatma Gandhi’s address on the 
concluding day (April 2, 1947) as well as a report of his question-and-answer session he had with 
some of the Asian delegates the previous day are also included. 

The Asian Relations Conference was a historic event which had a profound influence on Indian 


as well as International politics. 





JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS TO THE CONFERENCE 


The following is the full text of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s inaugural address at the Asian Relations 
Conference at New Delhi on March 23, 1947 

i et heh a eae a aE ER AA 


RIENDS and fellow Asians! What has brought 
you, the men and women of Asia, here? Why 
have you come from various countries of this 
mother continent of ours and gathered together in 
this ancient city of Delhi? Some of us, greatly 
daring, sent you invitations for this Conference and 
you gave a warm welcome to that invitation. And 
yet it was not merely the call from us, but some 
deeper urge that brought your here. 

We stand at the end ofan era and on the thre- 
shold of a new period of history. «Standing on this 
watershed, which divides two epochs of human 
history and endeavour, we can look back on our 
long past and look forward to the future that is 
taking shape before oureyes. Asia, after a long 
period of quiescence, has suddenly become impor- 
tant again in world affairs. If we view the millennia 
of history, this continent of Asia, with which Egypt 
has been so intimately connected in cultural 
fellowship, has played a mighty role in the evolution 
of humanity. It was here that civilisation began 
and man started on his unending advanture of life. 
Here, the mind of man searched unceasingly for 
truth and the spirit of man shone out like a beacon 
which lighted up the whole world. 

This dynamic Asia from which great streams of 
culture flowed in all directions gradually became 
static and unchanging. Other peoples and other 
continents came tothe fore and with their new 
dynamism spread out and took possession of great 
parts of the world, This mightly continent became 
just a field for the rival imperialisms of Europe; and 
Europe became the centre of history and progress 
human affairs. l 

A change is coming over the scene now and Asia 
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is again finding herself. We live in an age of termen- 
dous transition and already the next stage takes 
shape, when Asia assumes her rightful place with 
the other continents, 

It is at this great moment that we meet here and 
it is the pride and privilege ofthe people of India 
to welcome their fellow Asiaris from other countries, 
to confer with them about the present and the 
future, and lay the fundation ofour mutual pro- 
gress, well-being and friendship. 

The idea of having an Asian Conference is not 
new and many have thought ofit. It is indeed 
surprising that it should not have been held many 
years earlier; yet perhaps the time was not ripe for 
it and any attempt to do so would have been super- 
ficialand notin tune with world events. It so 
happened that wein India convened this Con- 
ference, but the idea of such a conference arose 
simultaneously in many minds and in many coun- 
tries of Asia. There was a widespread urge and an 
awareness that thetime had comefor us, peoples 
of Asia, to meet together, to hold together and to 
advance together. It was not only a vague desire, 
but the compulsion of events that forced all of us 
to think along these lines, Because of this, the 
invitation we in India sent out brought an answering 
echo and a magnificent response from every country 
of Asia. 

We welcome you, delegates and representatives 
from China, that great country to which Asia owes 
so much and from which so much is expected: from 
Egypt and the Arab countries of Western Asia, 
inheritors of a proud culture which spread far and 
wide and influenced India greatly; from Iran, whose 
contacts with India go back to the dawn of history; 
from Indonesia and Indo-China, whose history is 
intertwined with India’s culture and where recently 
the battle of freedom has continued, a reminder to 
us that freedom must be won and cannot come as 
a gift; from Turkey that has been rejuvenated by the 
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genius of a-great leader; from Korea and Mongolia; 
Siam, Malaya and the Philippines; from the Soviet 
Republics of Asia, which have advanced so rapidly 
in our generation and which have so many lessons 
to teach us; and from our neighbours Afghanistan. 
Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma and Ceylon to whom 
we look especially for co-operation and close and 
friendly intercourse. 

Asia is very well represented at this conference, 
and if one or two countries have been unable to 
send representatives, this was due to no lack of 
desire on their part, but because circumstances 
beyond our control came in the way. We also wel- 
come observers from Australia and New Zealand, 
because we have many problems in common, 
especially in the Pacific and in the south-east region 
of Asia, and we have to co-operate together to find 
solutions. 

As we meet here today, the long past of Asia 
rises up before us, the troubles of recent years fade 
away, and a thousand memories revive. But I shall 
not speak to you of these past ages with their glories 
and triumphs and failures, nor of more recent times 
which have oppressed us so much and which still 
pursve usinsome measure. During the past two 
hundred years we have seen the growth of Western 
imperialisms and of the reduction of large parts of 
Asia to colonial or semi-colonial status. Much has 
happened during these years, but perhaps one of the 
notable consequences of the European domination 
of Asia has been the isolation of the countries of 
Asia from one another. 

India always had contacts and inter-course with 
her neighbour countries in the north-west, the 
north-east, the east and the shouth-east. With the 
coming of British rule in India these contacts were 
broken off and India was almost completely isolated 
from the rest of Asia. The old land routes almost 
ceased to function and our chief window to the outer 
world looked out on the sea route which led to 
England. A similar process affected other countries of 
Asia also. Their economy was bound up with some 
European imperialism or other; even culturally they 
looked towards Europe and not to their own friends 
and neighbours from whom they had derived so 
much in the past. 

Today, this isolation is breaking down because of 
many reasons, political and other. The old imperia- 
lisms are fading away. The land routes have revived 
and air travel suddenly brings us very near to one 
another. This Conference itself is significant as an 
expression ofthat deeper urge of the mind and 
spirit of Asia, which has persisted in spite of the 
isolationism which grewup during the years of 
European domination. As that domination goes, 
the walls that surrounded us fall down and we look 
at one another again and meet as old friends long 
parted. 

In this Conference and in this work there are no 
leaders and no followers. All countries of Asia have 
to meet together on an equal basis in a common 
task and endeavour. It is fitting that India should 
play her part in this new phase of Asian develop- 
ment. Apart from the fact that India herself is 
emerginginto freedom and independence, she is the 
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natural centre and focal point of the many forces at 
work in Asia. Geography is a compelling factor, 
and geographically she is so situated asto be the 
meeting point of Western and Northern and Eastern 
and South-East Asia. Because of this, the history 
of India is a long history of her relations with the 
other countries of Asia. Streams of culture have 
come to India from the West and the East and been 
absorbed in India producing the rich and variegated 
culture which is India, today. At the same time, 
streams of culture have flowed from India to distant 
parts of Asia. If you should know India you have 
to goto Afghanistan and Western Asia, to Central 
Asia, to China and Japan and to the countries of 
South-East Asia. There you will find magnificent 
evidence of the vitality of India’s culture which 
spread out and influenced vast numbers of people. 

There came the great cultural stream from Iran to 
India in remote antiquity. And then began that 
constant intercourse between India and the Far 
East, notably China. In later years, South-East Asia 
witnessed an amazing efflorescence of Indian art and 
culture. The mighty stream, which started from 
Arabia and developed as a mixed Jrano-Arabic 
culture, poured into India. All these came to us and 
influenced us, and yet so great was the powerful 
impress of India’s own mind and culture that it 
could accept them without being itself swept away 
or overwhelmed. Nevertheless, we all changed in the 
process and in India today allof us are mixed 
products of these various influences. An Indian, 
wherever he may go in Asia, feels a sense of kinship 
with the land he visits and the people he meets. 

I de not wish to speak to you of the past, but 
rather of the present. We meet here not to discuss 
our past history and contacts, but to forge links for 
the future. And may I say here that this Conference, 
and the idea underlying it, is inno way aggressive or 
against any other continent or country. Ever since 
news of this Conference went abroad- some people 
in Europe and America have viewed it with doubt 
imagining that this was some kind of a Pan-Asian 
movement directed against Europe or America. 
We have no designs against anybody; ours is the 
great design of promoting peace and progress all 
over the world. Far too long have we of Asia been 
petitioners in western courts and chancelleries. That 
story must now belong to the past. We propose to 
stand on our own legs and to co-operate with all 
others who are prepared to co-operate with us. We do 
not intend to be the playthings of others. 

In this crisis in world history Asia will necessarily 
play a vital role. The countries of Asia can no 
longer be used as pawns by others; they are bound 
to have their own policies in world affairs. Europe 
and America have contributed very greatly to 
human progress and for that we must yield them 
praise and honour, and learn from them the many 
lessons they have to teach. But the West has also 
driven us into wars and conflicts without number, 
and even now, the day after a terrible war, there is 
talk of farther wars in the atomic age thatis upon 
us. In this atomic age Asia willhaye to function 
effectively in the maintenance of peace. Indeed, there 
can be no peace unless Asia plays her part. There 


is today conflict in many countries, and all of us in 
Asia are full of our own troubles. Nevertheless, the 
whole spirit and outlook of Asia are peaceful, and 
the emergence of 4sia in world affairs will bea 
powerful influence for world peace. 

Peace can only come when nations are free and 
also when human beings everywhere have freedom 
and security and opportunity. Peace and freedom, 
therefore, have to be considered both in their politi- 
cal and economic aspects. The countries of Asia, 
we must remember, are very backward and the 
standards of life are appallingly low. These econo- 
mic problems demand urgent solution or else crisis 
and disaster may overwhelm us. We have, therefore, 
to think in terms of the common man and fashion 
our political, social and economic structure so that 
the burdens that have crushed him may be removed, 
and he may have full opportunity for growth. 

We have arrived at a stage in human affairs when 
the ideal of One World and some kind of a World 
Federation seem to be essential, though there are 
many dangers and obstacles in the way. We should 
work for that ideal and not for any grouping which 
comes in the way of this larger world group. We, 
therefore, support the United Nations structure 
which is painfully emerging from its infancy. But 
in order to have One World, we must also, in Asia, 
think of the countries of Asia co-operating together 
for that larger ideal. 

This Conference, in a small measure, represents 
this bringing together of the countries of Asia. 
Whatever it may achieve, the mere fact of its taking 
place is itself of historic significance. Indeed, this 
occasion is unique in history, for neyer before has such 
a guthering met together at any place. So even in 
meeting we have achieved much and I have no 
doubt that out of this meeting greater things will 
come. When the history of our present times is 
written, this event may well stand out as a landmark 
which divides the past of Asia from the future. And 
becauss we are participating in this making of 
history, something of the greatness of historic events 
comes to us all. 

This Conference will split up into committees and 
groups to discuss various problems which are of 
common concern to all of us. We shall not discuss 
the internal politics of any country, because that is 
rather beyond the scope of our present meeting. 
Naturally we are interested in these internal politics, 
because they act and react on each other, but we 
may not discuss them at this stage, for if we do so, 
we may lose ourselves in interminable arguments 
and complications. We may fail to achieve the 


purpose for which we have met. I hope that out of 
this Conference some permanent Asian Institute for 
the study of common problems and to bring about 
closer relations will emerge; also perhaps a School of 


. Asian Studies. Further, we mignt be able to organise 


an interchange of visits and exchanges of students 
and professors so that we might get to know one 
another better. There is much more we can do, 
but I shall not venture to enumerate all these 
subjects for it is for you to discuss them and arrive 
at some decisions. 


We seek no narrow nationalism. Nationalism has 
a place in each country and should be fostered, but it 
must not be allowed to become aggressive and come 
in the way of international development, Asia stretches 
her hand out in friendship to Europe and America as 
well as to our suffering brethren in Africa. 

We of Asia have a special responsibility to the 
people of Africa. We must help them to their right- 
ful place in the human family. The freedom that 
we envisage is not to be confined to this nation or 
that or to a particular people, but must spread out 
over the whole human race. That universal human 
freedom also cannot be based on the supremacy of 
any particular class. Jt must be the freedom of the 
common man everywhere and full opportunities for 
him to develop. 


We think today of the great architects of Asian 
freedom — Sun Yat-Sen, Zaghlul Pasha, the 
Ataturk Kemal Pasha and others, whose labours 
have borne fruit. We think also of that great figure 
whose labours and whose inspiration have brought 
India to the threshold of her independence — 
Mahatma Gandhi. We miss him at this Conference 
and I yet hope that he may visit us before our 
labours end. He is engrossed in the service of the 
common man in India, and even this Conference 
could not drag him away from it. 


All over Asia we are passing through trials and 
tribulations. In India also you will see conflict and 
trouble. Let us not be disheartened by this: this is 
inevitable in an age of mighty transition. There are 
powerful creative impulses and a new vitality in all 
the peoples of Asia. The masses are awake and they 
demand their heritage. Strong winds are blowing 
all over Asia. Let us not be afraid of them, but 
rather welcome them; for, only with their help can 
we build the new Asia of our dreams. Let us have 
Jaith in these great new forces and the dream which is 
taking shape. Let us, above all, have faith in the 
human spirit which Asia has symbolized for those long 
ages past. 


GANDHIJPS ADDRESS ON THE CONCLUDING DAY 








The following version in Harijan entitled “The 
Message of Asia”, has been collated with The 
Hindu report. More than 25,000 persons attended 
the concluding session presided over by Sarojini 
Naidu, Gandhiji spoke in Hindi. 





I do not think that I should apologise to you for 
having to speak in a foreign tongue. I wonder 
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if this loud speaker carries my voice to the farthest 
end of this vast audience. If some of those who are 
far away are unable to hear what I may say, it will 
be the fault of the loud speaker. 

I was going to tell you thatI donot wish to 
apologise. I dare not. You cannot understand the 
provinica] language whichis my mother tongue, 
I do not want to insult you by speaking in my own 
language (Gujarati). Our national speech is Hindus- 
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tani. I know that it will bea longtime before it 
can be made into an international speech. For 
international commerce, undoubtedly, English 
occupies the first place. I used to hear that French 
was the language of diplomacy. I was told when I 
was young that if I wanted to go from one end of 
Europe to the other, I must try to pick up French. 
I tried to learn French in order that I may be able 
to make myself understood. There is a rivalry bet- 
ween French and English. Having been taught 
English I have naturally to resort to that language. 


I was wondering as to what I was to say to you. 
I wanted to collect my thoughts but, let me confess 
to you, I had no time. Yet I had promised yesterday 
that I would try to say a few words. While I was 
coming with Badshah Khan. I asked fora little 
piece of paper and pencil. I got a pen instead ofa 
pencil. J tried to scribble a few words. You will be 
sorry to hear from me that that piece of paper is 
not by my side though I remember what I wanted 
to say. 


You, friends, have not seen the real India and 
you are not meeting in conference in the midst of 
real India. Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Lahore — all these are big cities and are, therefore, 
influenced by the West. 


I then thought ofa story. It was in French and 
was translated for me by an Anglo-French philoso- 
pher. He was an unselfish. He befriended me with- 
out having known me because he always sided with 
the minorties. I was not then in my own country. 
I was not only in a hopeless minority but in a despised 
minority, ifthe Europeans in South Africa will 
forgive me for saying so. I was a coolie lawyer, At 
that time we had no coolie doctors, no coolie law- 
yers. I was the first in the field. You know perhaps 
what is meant by the word coolie. 


This friend — his mother was a French woman 
and his father an Englishman — said: “J want to 
translate for you a French story. There were 
three scientists who went out from France in search 
of truth. They went to different parts of Asia. One 
of them found his way to India. He began to search. 
He went to the so-called cities of those times — 
naturally this was before British occupation, before 
even the Moghul period. He saw the so called high 
caste peoples men and women, and he felt at a 
loss. Finally, he went to a humble cottage ina 
humble village. That was the cottage of a Bhangi 
and there he found the truth that he was in search 
of.” 


If you really want to see India at its best, you have 
to find it in the humble Bhangi homes of such villages. 
There are 7,00,000 of such villages and 38 crores of 
people inhabit them. 


If some of you see‘the villages, you will not be 
fascinated by the sight. You will have to scratch 
below the dung heap. Ido not say that they ever 
were heavenly places. Today they are really dung- 
heaps. They were not like that before. What I say 
is not from history but from what I have seen my- 
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self. İ have travelled from one end of India to the 
other and have seen the miserable specimens of 
humanity with lustreless eyes. They are India. In 
these humble cottages, in the midst of these dung- 
heaps, are to be found the humble Bhangis in whom . 
you find the concentrated essence of wisdom. 


Again, I have learnt from books — books written 
by English historians. We read books written in 
English by English historians but we do not write in 
our own mother tongue or in the national language — 
Hindustani. We study our history through English 
books rather than through the originals. That is 
the cultural conquest which India has undergone. 


Stating that wisdom had come to the West from the 
East, Gandhiji said: 

The first of these wise men was Zoroaster. He 
belonged to the East. He was followed by the 
Buddha who belonged to the East — India. Who 
followed the Buddha? Jesus, who came from the 
East. Before Jesus was Moses, who belonged to 
Palestine though he was born in Egypt. After Jesus 
came Mohammed. I omit any refernce to Krishna 
and Rama and other lights. I do not call them lesser 
lights, but they are less known to the literary world. 
All the same I do not know of a single person in the 
world to match these men of Asia. And then what 
happened? Christianity became disfigured when it went 
to the West. I am sorry to have to say that. I would 
not talk any further. 


I have told you the story in orderto make you 
understand that what you see in the big cities is not 
the real Indta. Certainly, the carnage that is going 
on before our very eyes is a shameful thing. As I 
said yesterday, do not carry the memory of that 
carnage beyond the confines of India. 


What I want you to understand is the message of 
Asia. It is not to be learnt through the Western spec- 
tacles or by imitating the atom bomb. If you want to 
give a message to the West, it must be the message of 
love and the message of truth. I want you to go away 
with the thought that Asia has to conquer the West 
through love and truth. Ido not want merely to 
appeal to your heads. I want to capture your hearts. 


Of course, I believe in “One World”. How can I 
possibly do otherwise, when I became an inheritor 
of the message of love that these great unconquer- 
able teachers left for us? In this age of democracy, 
in this age of awakening of the poorest of the poor, 
you can re-deliver this message with the greatest 
emphasis. You will complete the coquest of the 
West not through vengeance because you have been 
exploited, but with real understanding. J am confi- 
dent that if all of you put your hearts together — 
not merely heads — to understand the secret of the 
message these wise men of the East have left to us, 
and if we really become worthy of that great 
message, the conquest of the West will be complete. 
This conquest will be loved by the West itself. 


The West is today pining for wisdom. It is 
despairing of the multiplication of the atom bomb, 
because atom bombs mean utter destruction not 

(Contd. on page 33) 





Some Memories of Dr Yusuf Dadoo 


MULK RAJ ANAND 


A PoLto face, ruffled hair, big-eyed and vibrant, a 

pipe in his mouth, a young Indian walked up 
the stairs in Essex Street, Strand, in London W.C. 2 
to greet V.K. Krishna Menon of the India League, 
in the mid ’thirties. 

Yusuf Dadoo!’ he announced himself. ‘I have 
just qualified as a doctor from Edinburgh Univer- 
BUY auc 

‘You were one of the people arrested in the 
demonstration against Simon Commission: Weren’t 
you?’ asked Krishna Menon, looking up from his 
typewriter. 

He offered Dr Dadoo a broken chair sufficiently 
mended not to break down. And he asked a young 
assistant, Miss Hall, to make tea for everyone. 

That was the tenth round of tea in the India 
League office that day. 

‘I sippose you drink whisky even ‚at tea time in 
Scotland!’ Krishna Menon said in his lower-lip- 
down-turned cynical manner. The young Doctor 
laughed. 

I got up from where I was collecting cuttings for 
Krishna Menon’s column for “‘India Weekly on the 
state of public opinion in U.K. about the Indian 
freedom struggle. 

Krishna Menon added with cynical good humour: 
‘I hope Doctor, you are going back South Africa 
and not setting down in Edinburgh! ...’ 

‘I came to you for advice’, said Dr Dadoo. 
‘There is another colleague — Dr Monty Naicker, 
who has also taken the degree with me.’ 

‘There is dearth of young Indians who will colla- 
borate with the South African comrades,’ said 
Krishna Menon. ‘Since Gandhiji left, the Indian 
National Congress in South Africa has remained 
somewhat separate from the African National Con- 
gress. There can be no future there for the black, the 
brown and the coloured unless they get together’, 

‘Jawaharlal Nehru had said the same thing in 
India to Gandhiji after he returned from the 
Congress of the Oppressed people against Imperia- 
lism in Brussels in 1927’, I put in. 

Dr Dadoo said: ‘We know that Panditji met the 
President of the African National Congress 
Joshah Gumede there.’ 

Krishna Menon said: ‘Quite a few of our Indian 
businessmen in South Africa are time-servers. 
Since Gandhiji came back from his Phoenix farm, 
the merchants have been afraid of antagonising the 
the Boer government.’ 

‘After Mr. Gumede, even the black leadership of 


Dr. Anand, the well-known author with seyeral 
novels and art books to his credit, has been in 
the forefront of the movement for humanism. 
His reminsicences of Dr. Dadoo throw further 
light on the “Three Doctors’ Pact”? featured in 
the last issue of Mainstream (March 14). 
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African National Congress has been somewhat 
soft’, Dr Dadoo remarked. 

Tea was served. 

Seeing Krishna Menon drink tea without touching 
the shotbread biscuits, Dy ‘adoo said: ‘Comrade 
Krishna Menon, if I mays gest this as a Doctor, 
you should eat a little more. Otherwise, you might 
have a permanent lean and hungry look ...’ 

‘If one eats less, one is able to work longer! Drink 
less also. And too much smoking is not good.’ 

_ Always Krishna Menon exercised his cynical 
humour, if anyone reminded him of asceticism. 

Before Dr Dadoo left India League office, Krishna 
Menon gave him acopy of the Condition of India 
Report prepared by Ellen Wilkinson and Leonard 
Matters. 

‘Come to South Africa’, Dr Dadoo asked Krishna 
Menon, before he left. 


H 


During the late ’thirties, we heard that Dr Dadoo 
and his colleague, Dr Monty Naicker, were giving 
most their time, apart from private practice, to the 
South African cause. Andthat they had brought 
a certain radicalism into the movement against 
Apartheid. In fact, they were also active in the 
South African Trade Union movement. And they 
had set up an India League style office in Johannes- 
burg and study circles in various places. Later, 
Rajni Palme Dutt told a meeting in 1937, that the 
Left in South Africa had formed a ‘united front’ of 
the black, the brown and the coloured peoples. And, 
a South African Communist Party had been formed. 

During the war years, there were rumours that 
the African National Congress and the Indian 
National Congress in Africa had offered support 
to the White Government against fascism, which 
had been rejected by the Pretoria regime. 

The stand taken by the South African peoples 
was similar to the attitude of the Indian National 
Congress after the. Quit India Movement. 

The black, brown and the coloured people of 
South Africa did not, however, press their demand 
for political rights during the anti-fascist struggle 
period, when the South African government was 
facing the Hitler’s army along with the allies. ‘The 
White regime recruited the blacks, in an auxilary 
army, but did not concede human rights to the 
South African peoples. 


HI 
After the Second World War, the leaders of the 


ANC and the INC of Africa joined together in the 
‘common 


struggle against Apartheid, specially 
against the Pass Laws which obliged every black, 
brown and coloured person to carry a pass while 
going anywhere. 

From the fusion of the two set-ups, there emerged 


il 


a new leadership in South African which was later 
to issue the Freedom Charter for the African 
people. l 

Dr Dadoo was then the head of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress and Dr Naicker of the Natal 
Indian Congress. The galvanised the South African 
struggle by initiating a non-violent movement 
against Ghetto act of 1946, which had restricted 
Indians ownership of land and trading rights. Over 
2000 Indians went to jail in this struggle, along with 
coloured peoples as also the white protesters. Dr 
Dadoo was given six month’s Jail for leading a pro- 
cession. 

The Pretoria regime had conceded that three 
whites may represent the blacks in the all-white 
Parliament. In the face of the boycott, the govern- 
ment withdrew parliamentary representation by 
whites of blacks. 

This campaign brought much vitality to the 
resistance against the white rule and many new 
youngsters joined the movement. And a national 
convention was called against Apartheid in 1948. 

This struggle of the Indians in South Africa was 
blessed by both Jawaharlal Nehru and the Indian 
National Congress session went on record in its 
appreciation of the heroic stand of the successors of 
Gandhi in South Africa. 

The ANC movement was then led by a new 
leadership: Chief Luthuli (who was later on awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize), Dr Yusuf Dadoo, J.B. Mark, 
Steve Biko, Nelson Mandela and others. 


Dr Dadoo met Pandit Nehru in London, visited 
India, and addressed the Constituent Assembly about 
the oppression in South Africa. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who had kept in touch with 
the initiatives in South Africa, had warmly support- 
ed the Passive Resistance movement. He had also 
welcomed the coming together of the blacks, 
browns, and coloured peoples. And he declared in 
1946 our slogan should no longer be, “Asia for the 
Asiatics or Africa for the Africans, but the unity of 
all the exploited races of the earth.” 

As an intellectual, Dr Dadoo looked specially to 
Jawaharlal Nehru, with whom he shared internatio- 
nalist perceptions. 

He later told me that he had read Nehru’s 
Autobiography three times over until the departure 
points of Panditji had become his own search for 
initiatives. 

As all of us young were under the spell of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s heroism, he discussed the possi- 
bility of a get-together of overseas Indians in India 
as a sequel to the Asian Relations Conference of 
1947, 


IV 


The relentless negations of the Pretoria regime 
had even stirred Government of India after freedom 
to break off all trade relations with South Africa. 
And, India took up the matter of Apartheid in the 
UNO. 





JAWAHARLAL NEHRU ON THE AFRICAN PERSONALITY 


O=: of the most striking things today is the 

gradual development of what has been 
called the African personality. It is emerging, 
and I have no doubt that it is going to play 
a vital role in the future. Whether it can 
play that role through peaceful development 
or not, I cannot say. For, down south and 
in the south-west of the African continent, 
there are forces which are not only opposed 
to that African personality but are ranged 
today in complete opposition to any idea 
of race equality, political equality or any 
kind of equality. Of course, the most out- 
‘ standing exponent of this doctrine of racial 
inequality is the Union of South Africa. But 
there are some areas north and north-west of 
it, where, though the Government expresses. 
The question of the people of Indian descent 
in South Africa has really merged into bigger 
questions where not only Indians are affected 
but the whole African population along with 
the Chinese people, the Japanese people and 
any other people who happen to go to South 
Africa and who do not belong to European 
or American countries. 

We have been building up opposition 
against the policy of apartheid. If this kind 
-of policy continues in the Union of South 
Africa and, at the same time, what I referred 


to as the African personality grows, there 
can be no doubt that there will be a mighty 
clash between the two. Sucha clash can be 
of advantage to neither side, because it is 
quite inconceivable for these growing nations’ 
of Africa — finding their soul in some 
measure ot freedom, you might say — to put 
up with the kind of treatment that the South 
African Union has given to coloured people.. 
They will never put up with if, as wecan 
never put with it. Our only hope lies in the 
recognition on the part of the South African 
Union, under pressure of world opinion, of 
the fact that the “whole world is turning 
against them in so far as apartheid is con- 
cerned, so that they will change their policies 
to avoid a catastrophe. 


I have referred to this growth of the African 
personality. Iam sure that this House would 
wish to send its goodwill to these young 
African nations who are finding their soul, 
and who in the past centuries have suffered 
more than any other people in the world and 
have carried their burden of sorrow. It gives 
me special happiness that they should get rid 
of these shackles. 


—From a speech in the Rajya Sabha, New 
Delhi on December 15, 1958. 
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Meanwhile, the coincidence of the urges of all the 
suffering people of South Africa had led to constant 
cooperation between Africans and the Indians. Dr 
Dadoo of the Transvaal National Congress and Dr 
A.B. Xuma of the ANC had been together in anti- 
fascist campaigns. They had welcomed the African 
mine workers strike in 1946. They had begun to 
feel that the time had passed, in view of Pretoria’s 
stubborn stand, for making petitions only to the 
white government. And they backed the demand 
of one lakh mine workers for higher wages 
together. 


General Smut’s government had answered these 
demands with brutal violence and hundreds of strik- 
ers were killed and many more wounded. 


Dr Dadoo, J.B. Marks and others had been ban- 
ned from speaking in the main centre of the country. 
Dr Dadoo was jailed for ‘inciting the workers’ 
during strike. ` 


The Africans and Indians were now of one mind. 
They sent a multiracial delegation to the UNO led 
by Dr Xuma, with H.A. Naidoo, Sorabjee Rustomji, 
H. Bassner. 


In 1947, Dr Xuma of the ANC, Dr Dadoo of the 
Transvaal INC and Dr Naicker of the Natal Con- 
gress had signed the Three Doctors’ Pact. This had 
cemented the African Indian alliance in the struggle 
against the neo-fascist white supremacy of South 
Africa. 


All campaigns were crushed with brutal police 
force and Dr Dadoo was more months in jailin the 
early fifties than in the office of the Defiance 
Centre. 


V 
In 1957, Dr Dadoo was again banned for five 
years from attending gatherings. He defied the ban 
and was arrested again in 1959. 


In 1960, after the Sharpeville massacre, on his 
release, it was felt that he could work more un- 
fettered from abroad. And he found his way to a 
Peace Congress for disarmament in Europe. 


I had the occasion to meet him in Berlin. I found 
him still as vibrant as he was when I met him first 
years earlier in Krishna Menon’s office. We spent 
one long evening in a cafe during which he gave me 
the encouraging news that the fight for rights in 
South Africa has become a popular cause, drawing 
peoples from all sections, all colours, and even 
liberals, into a unanimous stand against the Pretoria 
barbarism. 


'Dr Dadoo now appeared at every Peace meeting. 
We heard from him of the campaigns of defiance 
against unjust laws, during which thousands of 
protesters were being arrested. 


.No month passed by when horrible tales of 
repression did not come to the outside world. 


When I met him in London in 1962, he gave us 
fresh news about the work of Coloured Peoples 
Congress, the White Congress of Democrats and of 
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the South African Congress of Trade Unions, 
inside the overall Congress alliance, which was . 
leading the freedom movement. 


On behalf of India, Krishna Menon brought up 
consistently, in the UNO the question of freedom of 
South African peoples and India urged various reso- 
lutions. The consideration of the degradation to 
which people of Indian origin in South Africa were 
being subjected for a century could not, so Krishna 
Menon urged, be freated any more by the UNO as 
a separate issue from the problem of Apartheid, 


During the ’sixties and seventies while he helped 
to bring world awakening to the deadlock brought 
by South African Whites, through their refusal to 
recognise any of the demands of peoples of South 
Africa, the awareness of the tragic situation of 
confrontation made itself felt intensely even in the 
countries of the West, where the imperialists were 
turning into neo-colonialists., 


Meanwhile, the persecution of the opponents of 
white rule was intensified by Pretoria. The leader- 
ship of the movement was being hunted. The 
leaders of the joint movement felt that the passive 
resistance as a method of struggle was no longer 
effective. The younger elements were urging the 
leadership to sanction armed struggle. 


The white regime’s apprehensions of the new 
possible militancy led to increased repression. The 
secret police banned all the organisations. Quite a 
few of the leadership, who were participating in the 
important campaign for disarmament had to flee the 
country, because their passports had been seized. 


I had occasion to see Dr Dadoo leading the pro- 
cession in 1962 in London after the arrest of Nelson 
Mandela. , 


And that year he again came to India. 


VI 


Dr Dadoo was a highly civilised human being. 
He had a deep grasp of history. He understood 
the processes by which imperialism, based on 
accumulation, of money power, had spread the 
network of exploitation through new strategies after 
the colonies became free. He believed that the 
analysis of capitalism alone could explain the 
continuance of Western dominance in Africa and 
Latin America — not fo speak of the economic 
crisis in the neo-colonial states, even after the end 
of the imperialist regimes. 


He believed that the policies of the rascist 
regimes in South Africa, were being supported by 
finance capital of the Western pseudo-democracies. 
Only the withdrawal of such overt and covert 
support by the supporters of Pretoria may break the 
stone-wall resistance to the recognition of the 
human rights of peoples of South Africa. 


Like Krishna Menon before the days of India’s 
liberation, he campaigned sedulously for bringing 
awareness of the horrors of Boer oppression 
wherever he went. 
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Br Yusuf Dadoo had deep faith in- the political 
wisdom of Jawaharlal Nehru. He visited India to 
acquaint the Prime Minister of free India of the 
increased ruthlessness of the whites, whereupon 
India increased its representations in the UNO. 


He brought the repression in his homeland to the 
notice of the World Peace Council again and again 
and toured the whole of Europe, especially the 
People’s Democracies of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
GDR. 


The World Peace Council gave him the Scroll of 
Honour for his work on behalf of the African 
peoples for disarmament and peace. As a member 
of the Presidental Committee of the World Peace 
Council, he led many delegations. He was always 
on the move and succeeded in gathering people of 
many parties from liberals to the extreme left. 


Vil 


The debate in the African National Congress both 
in South Africa and abroad had been going on 
about the question whether the struggle could be 
carried on according to Gandhian non-violence any 
more against the organised might of the South 
African state with its highly trained army, police 
and secret service, which had taken lessons from 
Hitler its Germany, and become a neo-fascist 
set-up. 

Dr Dadoo and the majority of the African 
National Congress decided that all forms of struggle 
should be launched according to the situation in 
different parts of South Africa and that an under- 
ground movement be organised to become the spear 
of the nation — Unithoko we Sizwe (Spear of the 
Nation). These campaigns were to be run under 
multi-racial leadership. External missions were to 
be opened. 


The two organisations in South Africa, the United 
Democratic Front and the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions, which had shown gains 
through two or three strikes, though often crushed, 
had attracted larger number of members. 


Already in 1953, Dr Dadoo had become a mem- 
ber on the Central Committee of African Com- 
munist Party during its first illegal Conference in 
Johanesburg. . 

He had joined the extreme left as a clear-think- 
ing, bold theorist and organiser. He had felt that 
passive resistance demanded the kind of devotion 
of the saint who was Gandhi. He had, even like 
Jawaharlal Nehru, never been able to control his 
indignation against wrongs. Besides, he felt that 
African peoples emerging from self-enclosed com- 
pact village societies knit together by tradition could 
only emerge into the future through sharing the 
economy. And the example of this Russian Revolu- » 
tion has shown him that the liberation of tribal and 
ethnic communities could jump the capitalist stage 
of development by going on to the revolutionary 
struggle. In such thinking he had also been impressed 
by the Maoist belief in the peasant revolts and sub- 
sequent liberation struggle in China. As his theo- 
trical clarity led many of the young leadership to 
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brave the criticism of the liberals outside Africa, he 
came to be recognised as the best theorist of the 
South African Struggle. 


Vil 


The pressures of the defiance campaigns, the daily 
task of organisation, and speaking to large audiences 
had affected his health. He died of a heart attack 
brought on by exhaustionin 1972. During his ill- 
ness, he retained his modest and unassuming manner 
with gentleness and good humour and showed his 
devotion to the cause to the end. 


As he lay on his death bed, messages of the con- 
cerned were coming from all parts of the world. He 
wrote to the colleagues in the African National 
Congress in London. ‘I have been overwhelmed by 
the concern of everyone,’so sincere, for my well- . 
being. 1 have been deeply moved by such atten- 
tion...’ l 


And before he lapsed, he asked everyone around 
him to sing and pooled his voice with the company 
in singing the South African People’s National 
Anthem, “Nkosi Sikelele i-Afrika’’. 


His last words to those who were near him was: 


“You must never give up! 
You must fight to the end.” 


As he was being lowered into a grave in Highgate 
Cemetry near the grave of Karl Marx, Oliver 
Tambo, President of the African National Congress 
said to the vast crowd gathered there: ‘“‘He died 
with spear in hand as a true warrior.” 


Loved and admired throughout our movement, 
loc — as he was popularly known — combined 
the best qualities of a revolutionary patriot . and 
dynamic leader. He was one of the foremost 
national leaders of our country, of the status of 
Chief Luthuli, Moses Kotane, J.B. Marks, Bram 
Fischer, Nelson Mandela and others...It would be 
wrong to see him only in the context of political 
giants, for Doc was at home with the younger 
generation...This accessibility flowed from his 
friendly nature and simple disposition...” 

Those of us who knew Yusuf Dadoo, and met him 
at critical functions, during post-war years, some- 
times, after a gap of years, can never forget that he 
embraced friends Indian-style. He felt that it was 
only at the inspiration he derived in his early years 
from the example of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
intellectual leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru that he 
was able to sustain bis devotion to the cause of the 
South African people’s struggle for freedom against 
the barbarous Boer fascism. 


And he said that sooner or later “ʻa change will 
come.” 


I am reminded of the phrase he always used: 
“Change is in the air.” 0O i 


1. Yusuf Mohammed Dadoo was born in 1909 in a family 
of Indian Muslim businessmen in Krugersdorp, South Africa. 
After he completed his secondary schoo! in India in 1927, hus 
father sent him to Edinburgh. 


ee ee ee ee eC ee eT E 
India-China Relations : A Re-appraisal 


G.S. MISRA 


À re-appraisal of Sino-Indian relations is overdue. 

It is a quarter century since the Chinese 
invasion in 1962 shattered the majestic calm of the 
Himalayas and a decade since the two countries 
exchanged Ambassadors after a lapse of fifteen 
years, 

During this decade, the two largest countries of 
Asia have carried out a dialogue and made some 
progress towards normalisation though the pace has 
been slow. That they are on talking terms, that 
there is a limited amount of trade and expanding 
exchanges in various areas on a people to people 
basis, is a cause for some satisfaction. However, 
on the most crucial and intractable issue, namely, 
the border problem, which led to the war in 1962, 
the position remains unchanged. After seven 
rounds of talks, there is “no substantial progress”. 
In other words, there is nothing much to show for 
the protracted negotiations. 

As a matter of fact, one may discern some signs 
of a set-back. For example, the atmosphere of 
border talks which was friendly and cordial during 
the sixth round, was described as “friendly and 
frank” during the seventh round, The Chinese 
intrusion into the Samdorong Chu Valley last year 
cannot but be viewed as a serious development, 
perhaps the most serious incident in twenty years. 
There is a note of acerbity in the language used by 
the Chinese and a sense of volatility of the situation 
on the border. These early signs and intimations of 
menace cannot be ignored. At the same time, one 
must not rush to conclusions on the basis of what 
may or may not be isolated or unconnected 
developments. 

Therefore, an objective re-assessment of the 
situation is an imperative necessity. Such an 
assessment must take into account the changing 
international environment, the relations of the two 
countries with the great powers in particular, the 
economic developments in the two countries, the 
security and strategic environment, the internal 
situation in the two countries etc. All these have a 
bearing on the foreign policy of China as well as 
India and exercise a significant influence on the 
evolution of India-China relations. 


WE must begin with a dispassionate and neces- 
sarily brief narration of the main events of the 
troubled relationship since the establishment of 
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diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
Although China had madc its intentions to re- 
establish her rule over Tibet clear as early as 
September, 1949, the Chinese troops invaded Tibet 
only a year later in October, 1950. This aroused 
deep concern in India. There was widespread 
sympathy for Tibetans because of cultural and reli- 
gious affinity. Tibetans had enjoyed de facto inde- 
pendence and the Chinese invasion was seen as re- 
assertion of imperial rule over a small and weak 
neighbouring country. In the past, the Chinese 
control even at the height of Chinese imperial 
power, was extremely tenuous. In the decades 
preceding the revolution in China, it was practically 
non-existent. In addition, there was an unstated 
though very important reason: the Chinese invasion 
and conquest of Tibet extinguished the sovereignty 
of a buffer state. Making a statement in the 
Parliament on December 7, 1950, Prime Minister 
Nehru said: 
“It is not right for any country to talk about its 
sovereignty or suzerainty over an area outside 
its own immediate range. Thatis fo say, since 
Tibet is not the same as China, it should ulti- 
mately be the wish of the people of Tibet that 
should prevail and not any legal or constitutional 
arguments.” 

This was the assertion of the right of the people 
to choose their own form of government. The 
Chinese responded by saying: 

“Tibet is an integral part of Chinese Territory 
and the problem of Tibet is entirely a domestic 
problem of China. The Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army must enter Tibet, liberate the 
Tibetan people and defend the frontiers of 
China.” 

Chinese media dubbed Nehru as “a a running dog 
of imperialism” and alleged that the Tibetan dele- 
gation led by Trepen Tshayabpa was being pre- 
vented by the Government of India from going to 
Peking for negotiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Earlier, the Chinese leaders had expressed sup- 
port to the CPI-led Telengana movement and Mao 
Dzedong had written to then CPI General Secretary. 
Ranadive, expressing the hope “that India would 
not long remain under the yoke of imperialism and 
its collaborator (meaning Nehru).” On May 23, 
1951 China signed on agreement with Tibet on 

“peaceful liberation of Tibet.” 

This was the first encounter between India and 
China. It focussed on Tibet and sowed the seeds of 
mutual distrust and suspicion. For the first time, the 
Chinese armies occupied Tibet. In the next two 
years China built Sinkiang-Tibet and Chinghai-Tibet 
Highways, thus developing military strategic build- 
up to back diplomatic and political moves. PLA was 
deployed in Tibet. China asserted its right to defend 
the frontiers. As almost the entire length of the 
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frontiers of Tibet ran along Indian borders, it 
followed logically that PLA’s role in Tibet was to 
‘defend’ Tibet against India. 

Here, it is relevant to mention briefly the Chinese 
entry into the Korean War and the developments 
in Indo-China. During the Korean conflict, New 
Delhi served as a channel of communication 
between China and the rest of the world. India’s 
position and role in the diplomatic moves that 
ultimately led to peace in Korea, was by and large 
supportive, of China’s position. The end of the 
Korean War in the middle of 1953 led to the 
establishment of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission with India as its Chairman. 

By late 1952, China had evolved a new strategy 
in the international arena. During 1949-52, they 
had focussed mainly on relations with socialist 
countries and communist parties. Now under the 
slogan of “peaceful co-existence’? they sought to 
develop relations with different non-communist 
groups. China as also the Soviet Union recognised 
the necessity of adopting a more flexible approach, 
with a view to forming a broad united front against 
imperialism. The Chinese leaders also recognised 
that the leaders of the newly independent countries 
could not be viewed as running dogs of imperialism. 
Therefore, they decided to cultivate the non-aligned 
countries and this was a major objective of Chinese 
policy during the mid-fifties. Reduction of Western 
, influence in Indo-China * was a key element of 
Chinese strategy. Chou En-lai sought to detach 
Indo-China from Western military alignments 

In 1952, China launched the. First Five-Year 
Plan. She needed a peaceful international environ- 
ment to consolidate the regime and to carry out the 
Plan. Chinese leaders also sought to counter US 
strategy of containment and isolation. Therefore, 
China supported the idea of an area of peace in 
Asia, orginally mooted by Nehru. There was an 
additional reason for China to befriend India — 
normal and friendly relations with India would help 
China to consolidate her hold over Tibet. | 

On the initiative of India, talks were held in 
Peking between India and China on trade and 
intercourse with Tibet. On April 29, 1954, an 
agreement was signed between ‘the two countries. 
This agreement included the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Co-existence. Chou En-lai visited India in 
June 1954. In a joint statement at the conclusion 
of the visit, the two Prime Ministers, Nehru and 
Chou, declared: 

“If these principles are applied not only between 
various countries, but also in international 
relations generally, they would form a solid 
foundation for peace and security and the fears 
and apprehensions that exist today would give 
place to a feeling of confidence.” 

The Prime Ministers expressed their confidence in 
the friendship between India and China which would 
help the cause of world peace and the peaceful 
development of their respective countries as well as 
the other countries of Asia. 

This confidence proved to be misplaced and 
- Sino-Indian amity lasted no more than three to four 
years. Even during this period, there were border 
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incidents. In October 1954, Nehru visited China. 
From his talks with Chou En-lai he formed the 
impression that despite reservations “the Chinese 
Government were of the opinion that they should 
give recognition to the MacMahon line. They had 
however not consulted the Tibetan authorities about 
It yet, they proposed to do so.” 

Later, the Chinese side contended that this impres- 
sion was wrong. The Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in a note to the Indian Embassy said that dur- 
ing his talks with Nehru, Chou En-lai had described 
the MacMahon line as illegal and that it had never 
been recognised by the Chinese Government. Despite, 
this, “‘in order to ensure the tranquility of the 
border and out of consideration for the friendship 
between the two countries, Chinese military and 
administrative personnel would strictly refrain from 
crossing this line...” 


THE period 1954-57 was a period of friendship bet- 

ween the two countries. Chou En-lai visited India again 
in November 1954 and in April 1956. Dr S. Radha- 

krishnan visited China in September, 1957. Their stand 
on various international questions was similar. India’s 
opposition to military pacts was welcomed by China. 

The Bandung Conference in April, 1955 was a land- 

mark event. There were some undercurrent of 
rivalry but these were overshadowed by the Bandung 

spirit. Sino-Indian cooperation in the cultural and 

economic sphere proceeded apace. 

In the meantime, China sought to tighten her grip 
over Tibet. On December 22, 1954, the formal 
opening of the two highways — Chinghai-Tibet 
Highway and the Sinkiang-Tibet Highway — was 
announced. With the opening of the highways, 
China was able to exercise stricter control over 
Tibet. As measures were taken to bring the social 
system and ‘institutions in Tibet (for example, the 
setting up of the Preparatory Committee for the 
Autonomous Region of Tibet or PCART) in align- 
ment with those in China and the autonomous 
powers of the Dalai Lama were curtailed, unrest in 
Tibet spread rapidly. In early 1959, there was an 
uprising in Tibet. On April 3, 1959, Nehru 
announced in the Lok Sabha that the Dalai Lama had 
arrived in India for asylum. The uprising in Tibet, 
its suppression by the Chinese and ‘the arrival of 
Dalai Lama in India caused an emotional upheaval 
in India. A great debate followed. During this 
debate, Prime Minister Nehru made it clear that 
India recognised Chinese suzerainty over Tibet and 
recognised Tibet as part of the larger Chinese State. 
However, “‘our sympathies go out very much to 
the Tibetans.” He said: “We have had a kind of 
emotional upheaval by recent happenings...We are 
sad, we are distressed at events in Tibet.” 

The Chinese response took the form of “a serious 
warning to the Indian expansionists.” The People’s 
Daily said: “The shameless expansionist intrigues 
of taking advantage of the Tibet rebellion will never 
succeed. Any action of the imperialists and the re- 
actionaries to disrupt China’s national unity will be 
firmly rebuffed.” This was a turning point in the 


history of India~China relations. 

It was in this context that the border question 
arose. There were numerous border incidents, The 
rhetoric on both sides escalated. The Chinese dub- 
bed India as being expansionist and alleged that 
India sought to ‘‘disrupt China’s national unity.” 
Nehru said in New Delhi in July, 1961: ““China’s 
long-term policies almost throughout her history 
had been to expand, to spread out whenever she was 
strong, carrying not only her political control but 
also her culture and civilisation, thinking that she 
was conferring a benefit on others. It was like British 
imperialism in the past...[ don’t think China’s long- 
term policies have changed because of communism. 
Her national tendency is to expand and communism 
must be added to that.” 

The events that led to the Chinese invasion and 
subsequent developments are well-known and need 
not be detailed here. However, certain events and 
the positions taken by the two sides at various 
stages of the border dispute, need to be mentioned 
here. 

In his letter to Nehru dated November 7, 1959, 
Chou En-lai inter alia said: 

“As the Sino-Indian boundary has never been 
delimited, and it is very long and very far, or 
comparatively far, from the political centres of 
the two countries, I am afraid that if no fully 
appropriate solution is worked out by the two 
governments, border clashes which both sides do 
not want to see may again occur in the future.” 
Accordingly he suggested that “in order to 
maintain effectively the status quo of the border 
between the two countries, to ensure the tran- 
quility of the border regions and to create a 
favourable atmosphere for a friendly settlement 
of the boundary question, the Chinese govern- 
ment proposes that the armed forces of India and 
China each withdraw 20 kilometres at once from 
the so-called MacMahon line in the east, and 
from the line upto which each side exercises 
actual control in the west, and that the two 
sides undertake to refrain from again sending 
their armed personnel to be stationed in and 
patrol the zones from which they have evacuated 
their armed forces but still maintain civil 
administrative personnel and unarmed police 
there etiseri i ` 
In his reply, Prime Minister Nehru suggest- 
ed that “the Government of India should 
withdraw all personnel to the west of the line 
which the Chinese Government have shown as 
the international boundary in their 1956 maps 
which so faras we are aware are their latest 
maps. Similarly, the Chinese Government should 
withdraw their personnel to the east of the inter- 
national boundary which has been described by 
the Government of India in their earlier notes 
and correspondence and shown in their official 
maps.” 

This was reiterated by India in May, 1962. 

Chou En-lai’s November 7, 1959 proposals are ex- 
tremely important. Through its statement declaring 
cease-fire on November 21, 1962, Chinese Govern- 
ment sought to implement the proposals unilaterally. 
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The statement inter alia said: 
“Beginning from December 1, the Chinese 
frontier guards would withdraw to positions 
20 kilometres behind the line of actual control 
which existed between China and India on 
November 7, 1959. 
(a) In the eastern sector, the Chinese are pre- 
pared to withdraw from the positions then held 
by them south of the MacMahon line to posi- 
tions 20 kilometres to its north. 
(b) In the middle and western sectors the 
Chinese would withdraw 20 kilometres towards 
Chinese territory from the ‘line of actual 
control’, that is the position held by them at the 
time of the issuance of cease-fire declaration”. 

India on the other hand asserted that the pre- 
September 8, 1962 line should be restored. The 
September 7, 1959 line coincides with the 
MacMahon line in the eastern sector except for 
Longju and Thagla ridge. In the middle sector 
except for Barahoti, there is no dispute between 
two sides. The main difference lies in the Western 
sector. In this sector there is a difference of 2500 
sq. miles of territory. Through this area the 
Chinese have built a road. Apart from the strategic 
importance of the area, a matter of principle was 
involved for the Chinese had established the line of 
actual control by force. 

It is, however, significant that the Chinese, for 
the last twenty-seven years, have stood by the 
September 7, 1959 line and refused to budge an inch 
from it. It may be observed that the so-called 
package proposal mooted by Deng Xiaoping is the 
same as the September 7, 1959 proposal. Apart 
from strategic considerations, there may be a 
political reason for this uncompromising attitude. 
The September 7 line proposal was obviously 
approved by Mao Dzedong, Chou En-lai and Chu 
Teh, It is politically safe to stick to this line, 
China’s virtual rejections of the Colombo proposals 
— acceptance in principle only as a basis of 
negotiations — has also to be seen as an outright 
refusal to depart in any way whatsoever from the 
September 7, 1959 proposal. China’s reservations 
with regard to the Colombo proposals are confined 
to the Western sector, specifically to Article 2 (c) of 
the proposal which says that ‘‘pending a final solu- 
tion of the border dispute, the area vacated by the 
Chinese military withdrawal will be a demilitarised 
zone to be administered by civilian posts of both 
sides to be agreed upon without prejudice to the 
rigthts of the previous presence of both India and in 
China in that area.” ! 


SOVIET Union’s policy towards the Sino-India 
border dispute was and remains a major factor in 
the situation. It also became a major issue in the 
Sino-Soviet differences. After the Longju incident, 
the Tass described the incident as deplorable and 
charged that people opposed to the meeting between 
Khruschev and Eisenhower were trying to exploit 
the Sino-Indian border dispute to create tension. 
China referring to this statement later charged that 
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“the leadership of CPSU has become increasingly 
anxious to collude with the Indian reactionaries and 
has been bent on forming a reactionary alliance with 
Nehru against socialist China.” 

In retrospect, the Soviet perceptions and policies 
are clear. In keeping with its policy of peaceful co- 
existence, Soviet Union favoured an early and 
peaceful settlement of the border dispute through 
negotiations. It was opposed to the Chinese policy 
“to test by force the stability of the capitalist 
_ system”. Soviet Union charged that China wanted 
to solve the border dispute by resort to arms and 
wanted Soviet Union to support it. As early as 
February, 1960, the Soviet Communist Party is 
reported to have informed the Chinese Communist 
Party that “One cannot possibly think that a state 
such as India which is militarily and economically 
immeasurably weaker than China would really 
launch a military attack on China and commit 
aggression against it. China not only expected the 
Soviet Union to support its war on India but also 
“the communists and progressives of India” to rise 
against Nehru government. 

Soviet Union, however, maintained an even- 
handed approach and except for a few days at the 
height of the Cuban crisis, maintained a friendly 
and sympathetic posture towards India. It would be 
observed that China’s confrontationist approach 
towards India began in 1959. It coincided with a 
change in domestic policy in the summer of 1958 
which led to the people’s commune and great leap 
forward movements. It also coincided with coming 
into the open of Sino-Soviet differences. Chinese 
attack on India has been described as “‘a calculated 
exercise of intense military pressure which was 
doubtless designed to and in fact did humiliate India 
and strengthen Peking’s political band.” 

China throughout dealt with India from a position 
of strength, fully conscious that India was militarily 
and economically a much weaker country. However, 
she initiated diplomatic moves to isolate India and 
in the early ’sixties concluded agreements with 
India’s neighbours including Burma, Nepal, Pakis- 
tan and Afghanistan to settle outstanding 
territorial issues. Its willingness to compromise 
stemmed in part at least asa means of competing 
with and exerting political pressure on India. 

Although China cultivated all our neighbours, her 
main attention was focussed on Pakistan. As a 
member of the US-sponsored military pacts and 
recipient of US military assistance, Pakistan at first 
attracted Chinese suspicion and animosity. But, 
China fully appreciated Pakistan’s potential as an 
ally against India. Pakistan too was earlier con- 
cerned over the threat posed by China and was 
critical of India’s “‘soft approach and flabbiness in 
dealing with China.” 

After the Longju incident, the Pakistan Times 
commented: “‘The majestic Himalayas which count- 
less generations of Indians have regarded as present- 
ing as insuperable obstacle to would be conquerors 
from the north and the north-east have suddenly lost 
their value as a vatural means of defence.” 

Also, Field Marshal Ayub Khan writing in the 
Foreign Affairs in 1960 said: “‘As a student of war 
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and strategy, I can see quite clearly the inexorable 
push of the north in the direction of the warm 
waters of the Indian ocean. This push is bound to 
increase if India and Pakistan go on squabbling with 
each other ... Whenever this sub-continent was 
divided someone or the other invited an outsider to 
step in.” 

However, soon all this changed as Pak Jeaders saw 
the exciting prospects of befriending the enemy’s 
enemy. Subsequent events area matter of recent his- 
tory. Pakistan and China concluded a boundary 
agreement in December, 1962. Since then, China has 
emerged as a major military aid donor of Pakistan, 
most of it as an outright grant. Both in the 1965 and 
1971 conflicts, China openly sided with Pakistan. In 
the 1965 conflict, she issued an ultimatum to India 
and tried to provoke border incidents. The Chinese 
ultimatum was noteworthy for its imperial and 
aggressive tenor. In a statement in the Lok Sabha, 
Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri said: 

“To justify her aggressive attitude, China was 
pretending to be a guardian of Asian countries, 
who, according to China, are being bullied by 
India. The basic objective of China is therefore 
to claim for herself a position of dominance in 
Asia which no self-respecting nation in Asia is 
prepared to recognise.” , 
. In the Bangladesh War, 1971 and the events lead- 
ing to it, China supported Pakistan but did not 
intervene directly. China’s relationship with Paki- 
stan has perhaps been closer than with any other 
country. China has supplied to Pakistan large 
quantities of military equipment, helped her in 
setting up adefence industry and has extended to 
Pakistan cooperation in developing nuclear techno- 
logy. On all major issues of interest to her, China 
has given political backing to Pakistan. The opening 
of Karakoram Highway has forged an indissoluble 
strategic link between the two countries. This high- 
way can be used primarily against India but also 
under certain conditions against Pakistan as well. 
The fact that China did not intervene directly in 
the 1965 and 1971 Wars between India and Pakistan 
should however, by no means be regarded as an 
assurance that she would not intervene in an Indo- 
Pak conflict in the future. 

China’s reaction to the merger of Sikkim into 
India and India’s peaceful nuclear explosion (PNE) 
in 1974 was a significant pointer to China’s basic 
policy towards India. China described Sikkim’s 
merger in India as outright annexation which 
China would absolutely never recognise. China 
attacked India for carrying out the PNE and 
alleged that India had ambitions of becoming a 
sub-superpower. This could only strengthen the 
belief that a militarily powerful and united India 
would be viewed with disfavour by China. 

Over the years China has evolved a doctrine for 
South Asia. China supports the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of India’s 
neighbours against foreign aggression. This guaran- 
tee is evidently against India. China has thus 
assumed the role of protector of our neighbours in 
South Asia. China has also extended political 
support to these countries, sometimes on a low 


key, sometimes in more strident terms depending on 
the state of her relations with India. China support- 
ed the Zone of Peace proposal of Nepal and 
the Nuclear Free Zone proposal of Pakistan. 
China also lent support to Bangladesh on the 
Farakka issue. She is one of the main arms sup- 
pliers to Pakistan and Bangladesh and is known 
to have supplied arms to Sri Lanka as well. China’s 
influence in our neighbouring countries is equal to 
or greater then that of any other power. 
© 

IN recent years, dramatic changes have taken 
place in China. The Sino-US rapprochement in 
1972 was undoubtedly a historic event. It traasform- 
ed the strategic picture of the world. The United 
States, the richest and most powerful country in the 
world, with the largest reservoir of capital and 
technology, was almost overnight changed from 
an adversary — for a long time the principal 
adversary — into an eager friend. Sino-US rela- 
tions have since then developed in every area. 
Trade has expanded rapidly and US investment 
in and transfer of technology to China has grown, 
A pattern of military and strategic cooperation 
has over the years taken shape. There were exchanges 
of visits by Defence Ministers, consultations and 
exchange of intelligence. On two major confronta- 
tions in Asia, Afghanistan and Kampuchea, USA 
and China are onthe same side. Both the coun- 
tries support Pakistan. At one point during 1979 
and 1980, there was even talk of an alliance between 
China, USA and Japan, an eastern NATO. 

However, since 1981, China has announced an 
independent foreign policy and said that China 
would never ally itself or establish strategic rela- 
tionship with any big power. There are differences 
between China and USA, the most important being 
over the supply of arms by USA to Taiwan and the 
political implications of the Taiwan Relations Act. 
But the basic fact remains that in recent years 
Sino-US relationship has been transformed from 
one of antagonism into one of friendship. The 
significance of this development particularly for 
India cannot be over-emphasised. 

Sino-Japanese relationship is another major 
factor to be taken into account. Sino-Japanese 
relations are multifarious and cover all aspects. In 
the last fifteen years, trade, economic and cultural 
ties have expanded greatly. The Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship provides an adequate framework 
for a long-term relationship of amity between them, 
although there is an element of uncertainty and 
volatility because of past history. However, on 
any issue involving China, Japan would be extre- 
mely wary and except when her own national 
interests are directly involved, extremely reluctant 
to take positions unacceptable to China. 

So far as India is concerned, it is the evolution of 
the Sino-Soviet relations that is for obvious reasons 
the most important. The Sino-Soviet relations are 
_in a state of flux. Soviet foreign policy is at present 
characterised by a degree of dynamism and sophisti- 
cation rarely seen before. Inthe last five years, 
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Sino-Soviet relations have undergone a qualitative 
change. There has been a remarkable progress in 
trade and economic relations. Gorbachov’s Vladi- 
vostok speech was particularly significant. The 
Chinese Foreign Minister was reported to have told 
the Soviet Charge d’ Affaires that the Chinese side 
attached importance to it and expressed welcome. 
So far, there had been no fundamental improve- 
ment in political relations because of the * three 
obstacles.” The Vladivostok speech has set the 
stage for resolving the problems which constitute 
these three obstacles. It would appear that there is 
movement in Sino-Soviet relations all along the 
line. Of the three obstacles, China attaches utmost 
importance to Vietnamese withdrawal and a fair 
settlement of the Kampuchean question. 

There is evidence of significant progress in 
regard to the-other two obstacles - withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Mongolia and from Afghanistan. 
In this context the conclusion of a Consular Treaty 
between Mongolia and China and the visit of the 
Soviet Foreign Minister and Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, Anatoli Dobrynin 
to Kabul is of great significance. There can be 
little doubt that an equal amount of determination, 
perseverance and skill is being applied to the Kam- 
puchean problem which poses the toughest 
challenge. A Sino-Soviet reconciliation is therefore 
a distinct possibility. 

There are however limits to such a rapproache- 
ment. By moving too close to the Soviet Union, 
China would jeopardise her extremely lucrative and 
important relationship with the West. That is. 
unlikely. Also, the Soviet Union’s close ties with 
India and Vietnam are based on shared national 
interests and Sino-Soviet differences arose because 
of a conflict of national interests which cannot be 
wished away. All inall, it isan extremely comp- 
licated situation. It would be rash to predict the 
long-term consequences of the events that have 
been taking shape. Only one thing is fairly clear, 
The new relationship with the Soviet Union can 
only strengthen China’s bargaining position. 

Here it is relevant to mention the extensive 


-economic reforms that have been carried out in 


China since the end of 1978, when Deng Xiaobing 
re-emerged at the helm of affairs. The policy of 


. Four Modernisations — modernisation of industry, 


= 


agriculture, science and technology, and defence — 
aimed at quadrupling China’s 1980 GNP by the 
year 2000, has led to major changes in domestic 
and foreign economic policies. There has beena 
shift in emphasis from politics to economics as the 
key link in Party work. The open-door policy has 
paved the way for much closer economic coopera- 
tion with foreign countries, the developed countries 
in particular. China has joined the multilateral 
financial institutions. China has thus acquired a 
much bigger stake in the peace and stability of the 
world. Also China’s interaction with the rest of the 
world has taken a quantum jump. 

The economic reforms and open door policy have 
yielded bountiful results. To quote Premier Zhao 
Ziyang “‘China’s economic growth rate over the 
past five years was higher.than that of most other 
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éountries in the corresponding period.......Industrial 
and agricultural production during the Sixth Plan 
(1981-85) increased at an annual average rate of 11 
per cent while GNP rose at arate of 10 per cent.” 
This is an impressive achievement. The momentum 
is likely to be kept up in the Seventh Five-Year Plan 
(1986-90) which provides for an annual growth rate 
of 7.5 per cent. Some key production figures and 
targets for 1990 may be mentioned here: 


1985 1990 
Grain 379 m. tons 450 m. tons 
Steel 46.6 m. tons 58 m. tons 
Coal 850.00 m. tons 1000 m. tons 


basa 


This is not to say tħat there are no difficulties and 
problems. China too faces the problems of rising 
prices, a growing balance of payments deficit and 
dwindling foreign exchange reserves. Open-door 
policy has caused “spiritual pollution.” Income 
disparities may create problems. Productivity has 
not registered notable gains. However, after making 
due allowance for these negative aspects, it may be 
said that China’s economic power has grown 
tremendously and can support her role as a great 
power. The achievements in the last decade provide 
an adequate basis for realising the ambitious targets 
of quardrupling GNP of 1980 by the year 2000. The 
present trend of economic policies — market-oriented 
socialism at home and open door to foreign co- 
operation — would argue against adventurism 
abroad. With growth in her economic might China’s 
ability to influence other countries, to help or 
hinder other nations, is likely to grow. 


Viewed from Beijing, the international climate 
and security environment must appear to be very 
favourable. China’s relations with USA are deve- 
loping satisfactorily and the two great powers have 
a broad strategic understanding. China does not 
face any threat from USA. Her relations with 
the Soviet Union have perceptibly improved, are 
today better than at any time in the last twenty- 
seven years and are poised for a major and signifi- 
cant improvement. Despite occasional irritants, 
Sino-Japanese relations are on an even keel. They 
are close and friendly. China’s relations with:the 
other second-world countries also appear to bein 
excellent shape. With the impending withdrawal of 
a substantial number of Soviet troops from Mongolia 
and a change in the political climate of Sino-Soviet 
relations, as also other developments, the threat 
from the North has receded. Vietnam is the only 
country with which China’s relations are tense 
but here again time is on China’s side. 


China’s military power both conventional and 
nuclear is well known and need not be detailed here. 
A new team of leadership is at the helm of affairs 
‘while the elder statesmen — Deng Xiaoping, Chen 
Yun, Li Xiannien and Peng Chan — retain top 
leadership positions. The Party and:state machinery 
which had been smashed during the Cultural 
Revolution, has been rebuilt. If we compare the 
present situation with the sixties, when China was 
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in state of turmoil and largely isolated, the contrast 


is remarkable. 
® 


THE end of the hostilities between India and China 
on November 21, 1962, did not lead to negotiations. 
As China in effect rejected the Colombo proposals, 
the mediatory efforts by the Colombo powers also 
came to naught. Throughout the ‘sixties, China 
carried out a virulent propaganda campaign against 
India. During the 1965 conflict with Pakistan, 
China made menacing military moves and held 
out threats of a second front against India. China 
also extended support to tribal insurgents in the 
North-east and gave moral and material support to 
CPI-ML or Naxalite groups and tried to instigate a 
Chinese model armed insurgency in West Bengal 
and some other parts of the country. 

Sino-Indian relations remained in a turbulent 
state in the early seventies, though from 1970 
onwards there were signals of a desire to normalise 
relations with India. 

With the exchange of Ambassadors in 1976, Sino- 
Indian relations entered a new phase. Exchanges in 
the sphere of culture, education, science and techno- 
logy have expanded. Bat the border issue is no 
nearer solution. In 1980, Deng Xiaobing in an inter- 
view with an Indian journalist mooted a package 
deal. Subsequently in a meeting with the then 
Secretary in the Ministry of External Affairs, Eric 
Gonsalves, Vice Foreign Minister Han Nienlung 
recognised that the border issue should be given 
priority. It was later agreed during the Chinese 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua’s visit to India in 1981 
that the border talks should be resumed at official 
level. Seven rounds of talk have since been held. 


‘During the fifth round of talks it was agreed to 


begin substantive discussions on the boundary 
question from the sixth round. The sixth round of 
talks ended in November, 1985 without taking the 
two sides any closer to an understanding. The 
two sides stated their view on the “substantive ques- 
tions in regard to the eastern sector. It was agreed 
that during the seventh round of talks at Beijing, 
discussions would be held on the middle and 
Western sector. Indian approach of a sector-by- 
sector discussion was thus accepted but a reference 
was also made to the need for a comprehensive 
solution. The talks were held ina “‘cordial and 
friendly” atmosphere but it would appear that by 
the spring of 1986 the climate had changed for the 
worse. 

In May 1986, China in effect alleged that 
after independence India had occupied large tracts 
of Chinese territory. As a result, an actual line of 
control between the two sides had taken shape on 
the Chinese side of the boundary. It asserted that 
the eastern sector, covering an area of 90,000 sq. 
kilometers, is the most disputed area, and that Aksai 
Chin had always been Chinese territory. This in 
effect amounted to an implicit retraction of the 
package proposal and the two sides were back to 
square one, During the seventh round of talks at 
Beijing in July 1986 there was no progress. In the 
meantime, there was Chinese intrusion in the Sum- 


i 


in 


dorong Chu valley. China has rejected allegations 
that their forces had introduced into north-eastern 
India as “unwarranted and distorted propaganda”. 
The Chinese on their side accused India of border 
violations and repeated crossings of the line of 
actual control in the eastern sector and said “the 
Chinese side will not let this go unchecked.” An 
unsettled border and an unstable and uncertain re- 
Jationship, may lead toa recurrence of such inci- 
dents and give rise to tension. 


While the border talks were stalled, there was a 
perceptible improvement in the relations between 
the two countries in other areas. Chinese leaders 
described India as a friendly neighbour and on the 
35th anniversary of establishment of Sino-Indian 
diplomatic relations, Premier Zhao Ziyang, ina 
message to Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, said: “The 
Chinese Government and people attach great impor- 
tance to friendly relations and cooperation with 
India and would like to work together with India 
towards restoring Sino-Indian relations to the level 
comparable to that of the 1950s.” 


In October 1982, a delegation of the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research, led by its 
Chairman, G. Parthasarathi, paid a visit to China. 
The delegation visited concerned academic institu- 
tions in Beijing, Sian, Shanghai and Canton and held 
discussions with eminent scholars and high officials. 
The delegation was received by Deng Xiaoping. 
Throughout the visit, it was accorded a warm and 
friendly treatment. Neat year,a delegation led by 
Dr. Ma Hong (a top-ranking economic adviser of 
Deng Xiaoping) visited India. The visits paved the 
way for an exchange of visits between the social 
scientists of the two countries. (A similar Chinese 
delegation to the Soviet Union in 1986 was led 
only by the Deputy Secretary-General of the Aca- 
demy). 

There has been considerable progress in trade 
between the two countries which was resumed in 
1977. Starting with a modest level of Rs. 2.56 
crores in 1977-78, it increased to Rs. 117.18 crores 
in 1982-83. It declined to Rs. 70 crores during 
1984-85, but has since risen to Rs. 100 crores last 
year. Although there has thus been a substantial 
increase in trade, it is but a small part of what is 
possible, considering the scale of the two economies. 


On August 15, 1984, an India-China Trade Agree- 
ment which includes the most favoured nation 
clause was signed in Beijing. This was the first 
government-to-government agreement since 1954. 


It is relevant to mention here that Indian 
studies — history, economy, literature, foreign 
policy etc. — are being pursued on a very impressive 
scale in China. Resources invested in Chinese 
studies in India are, on the other hand, extremely 
modest, if not meagre, by comparison. 


© 
IF we look at the history of Sino-Indian relations 
in the last 37 years, only during the year 1954-57 
our relations were friendly. Also, no other country 
has caused so much moral and material damage to 
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India as China, Was it inevitable_ that it should be 
so? Isthe border dispute the only barrier to an 
understanding between the two countries? Or, is 
there a geopolitical element with China viewing a 
powerful and united India as an obstacle to her 
ambitions in Asia? To what extent are Chinese 
perceptions of India influenced by ideology? 


While there is a basic continuity in Chinese 
policy, one must not overlook the far-reaching 
changes in China’s domestic and foreign policy. 
Chinese leaders have repeatedly expressed a desire 
for friendly relations with India “‘as in the fifties.” 
For several years China has not given help to 
various insurgent groups in the North East. China 
has refrained from anti-Indian propaganda and 
has lauded India’s achievements in industry, agricul- 
ture and science and technology. She has also 
expressed support to India’s role in NAM and in 
promoting South-South cooperation. China has 
professed a desire to see the development of good 
neighbourly relations between the different countries 
of the sub-continent and has by and Jarge refrained 
from adopting an openly partisan attitude on bila- 
teral disputes in South Asia. 


It 1s noteworthy that China has succeeded in 
Improving her relations with practically every 
country big and small and there is no reason why 
Iridia should be an exception. Present-day China 
is less ideological than in the past and her policy of 
four modernisations and ‘opén door’ is favourable 
to the maintenance of peace. 


In the past, suggestions were made to resolve the 
border dispute in one the following ways: 


(i) The task of determining the alignment of the 
frontier should be entrusted to a team of officials 
and cartographers. They should work on the basis 
of agreed principles. With the aid of modern tech- 
nical means such as satellite photography, it should 
be easier to reach an agreement. 


(ii) There should be a political settlement of the 
border dispute through the, process of give-and-take. 


(ii) The border dispute should be set aside, In 
the meantime, the two countries should go ahead 
and improve their relations in different fields. The 
border dispute may be resolved at an appropriate 
time. 

The border dispute is a political dispute. It has 
in the past been negotiated at the highest political 
level. Any solution will require a political decision 
at the highest level. It is therefore time to consider 
whether it is time for a fresh political initiative. At a 
minimum, if is necessary to make every effort to de- 
vise arrangements to prevent border incidents. O 
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DOCUMENT: | 
Quantification of History 


ee ae Lae Cee Ree eee ee ae a ee Se 
A UNESCO-sponsored seminar conducted by ICHR (Indian Council of Historical Research), 
on “Quantification in History” was held from January 28, 1987 to February 7, 1987 at New Delhi. 
Professor Amalendu Guha was nominated by the UNESCO Committee as the Course Director. It 
was the first international workshop assigned to the ICHR with Professor Irfan Habib as the 
Chairman, ICHR. It was inaugurated by Professor Iqbal Narain, Member-Secretary, ICSSR. 
The keynote address was delivered by Professor Irfan Habib, who spoke on “Quantification in Indian 
History.” Miss Koto Kanno, UNESCO representative and Professor Amalendu Guha introduced 


the course to the participants. i , , , 
The countries represented at the seminar included the People’s Republic of China, Pakistan, Nepal, 


Philippines, Thailand and Sri Lanka. 


There were 18 sessions in which 27 research papers and 


country-reports were presented and discussed at length. Sixteen eminent social scientists spoke on 
different aspects of quantitative techniques and methods applied in historical research. 


Prominent among the speakers were Prof. R.S. Sharma, Prof. Dharma Kumar, Prof. S. Bhatta- 


charya, 


Dr Debdas Banerjee, Prof. Durgaprasad Bhattacharya, ‘Prof. Y. Subbaryalu, Prof R.K. 
Habsur, Dr Shireen Moosvi, Dr K.S. Singh, Prof. Om Prakash, Prof. R.L. Shukla, Prof. D.N. Jha 
Prof. K.M. Shreemali and Dr T.R. Sareen. Dr Shireen Moosvi gave ample examples to show how 
quantitative techniques can be used in social sciences. 


Dr K.S. Singh, Director-General, Anthro- 


pological Survey of India projected how quantitative methods are being used in anthropological |. 


studies. 


The following two resolutions were passed unanimously, 


Resolution I 


‘LH Regional Training Seminar on the ‘Use of 
Quantitative Techniques and Serial Methods in 
the Science of History”, sponsored by the UNESCO, 
ICSSR and ICHR, was held in New Delhi from 
January 28 to February 7, 1987. Scholars from 
China, Philippines, Thailand, Malaysia, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka, Pakistan and India, attended the seminar. 
A number of guest-speakers addressed the seminar 
on various aspects of Quantitative Techniques and 
their application to the problems of History. 


he participants believe that great questions have 
ie been debated by historians of the Third World, 
to which the participants belong, questions such as 
the structures of pre-colonial semi-colonial societies, 
the internal mechanics of their development, the 
colonial system, the economic, social and cultural 
impact of colonialism and the lines of development 
simultaneous, and subsequent, to de-colonisation. 
The participants recognise that dealing with these 
questions offen involve the use of anthropology, 
archaeology, archival and other sciences. Similarly, 
they believe that quantification techniques, which are 
being continuously improved, can also be of great 
assistance in shedding light on major questions of 
History hopefully resolving some of them. 


It is felt by all the participants that a combination 
of both qualitative and quantitative approaches 
could lead to greater appreciation and cohesion in 
the presentation of History and thus would further 
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strengthen the claims of History to being a social 
science, 

It is, of course, recognised that historians have 
long been using, implicitly or explicitly, quantitative 
measures while structuring their narratives. However, 
since quantitative techniques are being improved 
and are becoming more complex all the time, the 
participants fee] that wider and wider sections of 
historians should be made familiar with at least the 
methods of elementary statistics and econometrics 
and such concepts as the measures of central tendency 
(average, mean, median, made etc.), measures of dis- 
persion, index number construction, time series 
analysis, including regression on time and various 
measures of growth. The participants also felt that 
the use of computers for historical research may also 
be extended and necessary training programmes 
undertaken in the various participating countries, - 

The participants also considered reports from all 
the participating countries. The general impression 
is that the use of quantitative techniques needs to 
be greatly encouraged in all these countries, and in 
this the UNESCO can play a crucial role by 
arranging workshops, interchange of information 
and, wherever possible, helping to provide computer 
facilities to universities and research institutions. It 
was strongly felt that historical statistics should be 
compiled for the different countries of the region 
with a view either to publication or at least to 
storage at centres, where the material is easily avail- 
able to scholars; guides to statistical records may 
also be published, The UNESCO as well as 


appropriate national organisations promoting 
historical research may perhaps pay immediate 
- attention to this task. 

The participants feel that this seminar has been 
useful for indicating the present status of the use of 
quantification methods in History in the different 
countries of the region, and to undertake a follow- 
up programme. For example, after a suitable 
interval, a seminar on the application of quantita- 
tive methods to History may be held in another 
part of the region, where the focus would be on the 
history of that part of the region as a basic model 
(as in the present case it was the history of South 
Asia) Alternatively, a particular aspect of bistorical 
quantification may be chosen (e.g., cliometrix) for 


Resolution H ’ 

Participants of the seminar on the “Use of 
Quantitative Techniques and Serial Methods in the 
Science of History” held at New Delhi from 
January 28, to February 7, 1987 express their 
appreciation for the sponsorship given to the seminar 
by the UNESCO. They unanimously wish to 
express their support for the cause of international 
intellectual and scientific cooperation that the 
UNESCO represents. The participating scholars 
appeal to the governments which have withdrawn 
from UNESCO or are proposing to do so, to 
reconsider their decision. They are confident that 
their colleagues in the countries concerned will also 
join in helping to 


detailed study. 
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Another Marxist 
View of Indian 
History 


ROMILA THAPAR 








S.G. Sardesai: Progress and 
Conservatism in Ancient India 
(Peoples Publishing House, 


New Delhi, 1986, pp. xii +333, 
Rs. 95). 





GARDESAI’S book presents an 

overview of some aspects 
of ideology in the early Indian 
past. He begins with a survey 


of the manner in which 
Marxists have looked at the 
Indian past, particularly its 


society and culture. Sardesai’s 
analysis tends to take as given the 
generally held views on the early 
Indian past which he then ex- 
amines from a Marxist perspec- 
tive. Thus, he accepts the forma- 
tion of early social structure in 
terms of the Aryan hypothesis 
and that the social division of 
labour went into the making of 
endogamous castes and the 
notion of the Indian village com- 
munity being self-sufficient and 
therefore buttressing caste. The 
discussion on these issues in re- 
cent years is not reflected in his 
analysis. 

In his assessment of land- 
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ownership, he emphasises the 
point that land-owners were 
never absolute owners because 
ownership was tied into a sys- 
tem of services and, therefore, 
private property was socially cir- 
cumscribed. This argument could 
have been discussed in greater 
detail, particularly as Sardesai 
argues that the self-propelling 
nature of Hinduism was due to 
caste. 


In his discussion on science in 
early India, he tends to argue a 
position which is familiar from 
the writing of others, for 
example, that some of modern 
science was known to Vedic 
rishis. This view has been oppos- 
ed and the arguments of the 
latter should have been included 
in this discussion. Sardesai con- 
tends that because of the absence 
of practical application and 
divorce from manual labour, 
science remained entirely theoriti- 
cal. Here again, the discussion 
would have had more meaning if 
at least one example had been pur- 
sued at a more detailed level. 


The catalytic role of alchemy 
in Indian science was based on 
practical application and was 
widely known particularly in 
medical circles. If Brahminical 
interest in the sciences was hos- 
tile, as Sardesai argues, would this 
justify the dismissal of scientific 
thought or does it not imply that 
the historian has to consider 
other social groups than ‘ the 
Brahmins as being more relevant 
to the discussion? 


A chapter on conflicting philo- 
sophical views and their social 


restore universality to the 


significance strongly emphasises 
the ideas which underlined con- 
flict and opposition to orthodoxy. 
Sardesai rightly questions the 
view that all Indian philosophy 
is idealist and homogenous, He 
makes the valid point that be- 
cause varieties of nastika think- 
ing were abused, it does not 
mean that they were not strong. 
In fact, that there was such ful- 
mination against these theories 
points to their strength. 


In the last chapter Sardesai 
courageously takes on the ques- 
tion of the present in the past, 

e comments on the writing and 
teaching of communal history, 
where history is distorted for cur- 
rent political purposes. Here he 
also brings in the practices of the 
Hindu Vishva Parishad. Another 
aspect of the past and present 
which he discusses is the attack 
on the statement issued on the 
Scientific Temper. He rightly 
argues that those who attack the 
concept of a Scientific Temper, 
confuse science with the applica- 
tion of some scientific techno- 
logies to uses which have been 
harmful to mankind and that 
science if properly used need not 
be an instrument of oppression. 


This brings him back to the 
essential point of the book that 
activities related to progress or 
conservatism are socially deter- 
mined and knowledge whether 
theoretical or practical is ulti- 
mately used for social purposes, 
The book provides a worthwhile 
corrective to those studies of the 
Indian past (and implicitly the 
present) which treat. knowledge 
as existing in a social vacuum. Q 
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Functioning of International Monetary System — II 


A Critique of the Perspective of Industrial Countries 


ARJUN SENGUPTA 


3 
INTERNATIONAL SURVEILLANCE 


GINCE the G-10 Deputies consider improving the 

compatibility of policies among countries as 
central to the improvement of the functioning of 
the international monetary system, it is natural that 
they are very concerned about strengthening inter- 
national surveillance of national policies. But in 
the treatment of that subject in their Report, they 
betray the same ambivalence as shown in the 
chapter on Exchange Rates. They are able to 
identify the main weaknesses of the system, but 
they are unwilling to follow through the logic of 
their analysis to the conclusions about the need for 
basic changes in the system. 


(a) Central Role of IMF 


Although there are several institutions which 
perform surveillance functions, the Deputies agree 
that the IMF plays the céntral role in surveillance. 
These institutions, such as the Working Party No. 3 
of the OECD, the BIS, the GATT, the IBRD and the 
EEC, have specific surveillance roles in their respec- 
tive areas of concern regarding certain groups of 
countries, and there is considerable scope for 
improving their operation, especially against an 
overall perspective of international development and 
the functioning of the international monetary 
system. The IMF is supposed to provide that pers- 
pective and is expected to play the central role in 
surveillance, not only because it is an almost 
universal organisation, but also because under its 
Articles of Agreement, all member countries have 
accepted the obligation to collaborate with each 
other and with the IMF to adopt appropriate and 
mutually consistent policies. The industrial coun- 
tries might have been more comfortable with the 
OECD, and its Working Part No. 3 reviewing the 
policy interactions among themselves: however, the 
Deputies want to “preserve” the central role of the 
IMF in surveillance. 

But later, when they consider the Fund’s World 
Economic Outlook exercises setting out the inter- 
national repercussions of national policies of G-10 
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countries, they propose that these should be review- 
ed by only the G-10 Ministers and Governors, 
taking the forum for discussion outside the IMF. 
They do not seem concerned that by this one recom- 
Mendation they not only rule out any global 
interaction, especially with the developing countries, 
but also effectively deny the Fund any meaningful 
role to play in surveillance. 


(b) Ineffectiveness of the Present System 


The Deputies admit that the present system of 
surveillance has not been effective in influencing 
national policies. The major countries have follow- 
ed policies “not compatible with the goals of inter- 
national adjustment and financial stability”. There 
has been a “lack of mutual understanding of the 
impact of particular policies’. Without “an agreed. 
analytical framework,” an international consensus 
on the appropriateness of policies has been difficult 
to achieve. In practice, surveillance has focused on 
a country-specific approach, with much less empha- 
sis on the interaction of national policies. Al this 
should have meant that there is something basically 
wrong in “the present international setting for exer- 
cising surveillance”. 

In spite of that, the Deputies categorically state 
that “no major changes are required” in that setting. 
The improvements they recommend are marginal, 
mostly in the nature of tightening the present 
practice without addressing the main question, i.e. 
why has the present system failed to be effective? 
They seem to suggest that all that is needed is that 
the countries “‘must be ready to recognise the inter- 
national implications of their policies, and to give 
them more weight in their decision-making pro- 
cess”. But they do not pursue the question of why 
the countries have not done so up till now, although 
they had all accepted the obligations of the IMF 
Articles of Agreement. 

A little reflection on these issues should clearly 
bring out two main locunae in the present system 
and the Deputies seem to be quite aware of them. 
First, the present system of surveillance has no 
leverage over the major industrial countries, whose 
policies have the largest international repercussions, 
to induce them to change their policies if they are 
not “compatible with the goals of international 
adjustment.” The Deputies recognise that “‘surveil- 
lance has not been sufficiently effective in inducing 
policy changes in countries which have adequate 
access to external financing and do not require an 
IMF-supported adjustment program.” This is the 
basic asymmetry of the system. The countries 
which are borrowers or potential borrowers from 
the fund, i.e., mostly the developing countries, can be 
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subjected to pressures by the Fund to change their 
policies, while the major industrial countries, which 
do not have to draw on the Fund resources, can 
ignore the Fund’s surveillance with impunity. 


This problem of asymmetry or lack of “even- 
handedness” in the exercise of surveillance between 
the Fund-creditor and the Fund-debtor, or the 
surplus and the deficit countries, has been high- 
lighted in the literature and in the reports ol the 
developing countries. The Committee of Twenty 
also deliberated on this issue and considered several 
proposals regarding the formulation of a system of 
pressures for inducing policy adjustment in the 
surplus countries. Given the balance of power, 
both economic and political, in the world today, it 
may be unrealistic to expect that any mechanism of 
formal pressures or sanctions against recalcitrant 
industrial countries would be workable. One may 
therefore agree with the Deputies that “mechanically 
imposed external constraints” are not the most 
effective way of strengthening surveillance over the 
conduct of national policies. But that does not 
mean that the only effective way could be 
“enhanced dialogue and persuasion through peer 
pressure,” or “greater publicity for policy con- 
clusions emerging from such dialogue.” Peer 
pressure has not worked in the past and too much 
publicity of sensitive issues may actually be counter- 
productive. 


It is in this context that the G-24 of developing 
countries suggested a concrete procedure that would 
involve a clear commitment of the major industrial 
countries to follow a specific line of policies 
depending upon particular outcomes of interaction 
of national policies, which in turn should be 
adapted through mutual discussion and agreement. 
The constraints on national policies would not be 
“mechanically imposed? from outside, but would 
be the countries’ own international commitment 
entered into in a multilateral agreement but one 
which can be monitored through bilateral surveil- 
lance. In the ultimate analysis, sovereign national 
states are bound only by their own commitments, 
to which they adhere because if all or most of them 
do so, each of them expects to gain. 


This brings us to the second major lacuna of the 
present system of surveillance, which is that 
although under the IMF Articles of Agreement each 
country has accepted the obligation to collaborate 
with the Fund and with each other and pursue 
sound policies for the “development of the orderly 
underlying conditions that are necessary for 
financial and economic stability,” there is no multi- 
lateral mechanism to apportion each other’s res- 
ponsibility to follow specific policies. Since there 
are repercussions of each country’s policies on 
others’ activities, no country can follow “sound 
domestic policies” according to the obligations 
under the Articles, unless it is informed of other 
countries’ policies and is able to reconcile its policy 
objectives with theirs, through a mutually agreed 
process of sharing “the burden of policy adjust- 


ments.” 
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(c) Bilateral Survetllance 

The IMF’s Article IV surveillance is basicaily a 
bilateral process between the IMF and the country 
which is the subject of surveillance. Formally, it is 
limited to surveillance over exchange rates, but over 
time the emphasis has shifted away from the 
exchange market intervention policies to the broad 
range of macro-economic monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies related to the obligation to promote “ʻa stable 
system of exchange rates.” The G-10 Deputies 
endorse this enlargement of the scope of the Fund 
surveillance, stating that “‘surveillance over exchange 
rate must concern itself with the assessment of all 
the policies that affect trade, capital movement, 
external adjustment, and the effective functioning 
of the international monetary system.” Though 
they recognise the absence of an “‘agreed analytical 
framework,” they go even further to suggest that 
surveillance should also cover microeconomic and 
structural policies that might affect “performance” 
and exchange rate stability. 

But the problem is that even if one accepts such a 
comprehensive approach to surveillance over 
domestic policies, it cannot achieve the objectives 
of surveillance if the national policies are not inter- 
nationally coordinated. An effective bilateral surveil- 
lance of the Article IV consultation has to be fully 
integrated with multilateral surveillance; and if the 
present system does not have a proper mechanism 
of multilateral surveillance that can be binding on 
the members and which can be followed up through 
bilateral surveillance, it cannot, even in principle, be 
effective.1¢ 

The G-10 Deputies are aware of this problem. 
But because they start from the preconceived notion 
that the present system does not require any major 
changes, they limit themselves only to recognising 
the need for “‘a more explicit analysis of domestic 
policies in the context of the world economy, so 
that interdependencies and mutual repercussions are 
fully brought out and taken into account.” They 
continue to make a distinction between the country- 
specific consultations of bilateral surveillance and 
the multilateral surveillance which focuses on inter- 
national adjustment and the interaction of national 
policies without trying to integrate them into an 
overall process of international surveillance. They 
suggest improvements in the bilateral Article IV 
consultations such as strengthening the data base, 
placing more emphasis on capital account develop- 
ments, recommending policies in a medium-term 
framework, providing a “‘more candid assessment” 
of national policies and their domestic and inter- 
national impact, the Managing Director’s writing a 
confidential letter to the Finance Ministers con- 
cerned, and for the debtor countries, exploring the 
possibility of “enhanced” surveillance to facilitate 
the flow of non-IMF financing to them. Most of 
these suggestions are unexceptionable and are, in 
fact, already a part of the IMF procedures. But they 
do not address the main problems of the present 
system of surveillance as we have identified them. 


(d) Multilateral Surveillance 
The Deputies’ approach to multilateral surveil- 
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lance also builds on “improvisation” of the present 
system, skirting the main issue of finding an 
appropriate mechanism for effective multilateral 
surveilliance. They believe that the content of multi- 
Jateral surveillance should be limited to the exami- 
nation of the external repercussions of national 
policies and their interaction: but the approach 
should be ‘judgmental’ in nature, monitor- 
ing “key economic developments... to assess the 
consistency and mutual compatibility of national 
policies.” . The IMF should periodically prepare 
. documents, along these lines, for the G-10 countries 
to study. 

Currently, the World Economic Outlook exercises 
are the only occasion that the IMF Executive Board 
uses for multilateral surveillance when the develop- 
ments in the major industrial countries and their 
policies are discussed in the context of the trends in 
the world economy. The Deputies want those 
exercises to continue as the main forum of multi- 
lateral surveillance, extended to a medium-term 
framework and containing “‘a separate chapter” on 
the international repercussions of the national 
policies of the industrial countries. At present the 
WEO exercises are supposed only to facilitate 
general discussion with neither the analysis nor the 
conclusion resulting in any commitment to chang- 
ing policies or objectives of policies on the part of 
any of the countries. The Deputies suggest no 
change in the character of these exercises. Never- 
theless, they recommend that the conclusions of the 
proposed chapter on the policy interaction of the 
G-10 industrial countries should be reviewed only 
by the G-10 Ministers and Governors. Some of the 
Deputies, but not all of them, recommend that at 
the end of this review the chairman of the G-10 
should issue a statement summarising their views on 
the appropriateness of their members’ policies. 


(e) G-24 Report on Two-Stage Surveillance 


It is the Report of the G-24 developing countries 
that squarely faces the problems of international 
surveillance and suggests changes in the mechanisms 
to strengthen the process. First, it distinguishes 
between the surveillance of the policies of develop- 
ing countries, or the potential borrowers from the 
Fund, and that of major industrial countries, not 
only because of the asymmetry in the Fund’s lever- 
age of influences, as mentioned earlier, but also 
because of the disproportionately large impact of 
the policies of the major industrial countries on the 
world economy. It follows from this that multi- 
lateral surveillance should be concentrated mostly 
on these industrial countries. The G-10 Deputies 
also admit that multilateral surveillance should con- 
centrate on countries which have a large impact on 
the world economy, and the special WEO chapters 
they propose are to deal with mainly the G-10 
countries. i 

Second, according to the G-24 developing coun- 
tries’ approach, multilateral and bilateral surveil- 
lance should be an integral part of international 
surveillance, “‘two stages of the surveillance process, 
rather than two parallel, operations.” The first stage 
would involve multilateral negotiations on a 
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mutually consistent set of objectives and a suitable 
set of policies for the major industrial countries. 
“The aim might be to search for a set of outcomes 
or ‘objective indicators’ or ‘targets’ that appear to 
be sustainable in the medium-term and desirable to 
all parties.” These multilateral negotiations should 
be conducted on a regular basis within the 
framework of the IMF, and the World Economic 
Outlook exercises would provide the background 
for these negotiations. The second stage of 
surveillance would involve a comparison between 
the actual outcomes and the targets and the 
discussion and adoption of the remedial measures 
when the two diverge. This second stage might 
“most efficiently be conducted on a bilateral basis” 
as apart of the regular Article IV consultations. 
Thus, the bilateral surveillance over the major 
industrial countries would be conducted with a 


. thorough assessment of their -policies against the 


framework of multilateral surveillance of’ their 
international policy repercussions. The ‘“‘objective 
indicators” or policy targets agreed upon in their 
multilateral consultations would be used to 
evaluate their performance, almost in the same 
manner as the performance indicators are used with 
countries that enter into the Fund-supported 
programmes. Thus, a symmetry of procedure would 
be introduced among the different countries, 
although, naturally, the contents of surveillance 
would differ. There would also be a concrete pro- 
cess of multilateral surveillance, with specific 
obligations for policy adjustments properly allocated 
among the major.countries. Since these obligations 
are entered into through international negotiations, 
the commitments of these countries become effective 
constraints on the operation of the national policies. 
The international community -thus could exercise 
pressures on the individual countries through these 
procedures of surveillance. 

_ Since the publication of the G-10 Report, the 
issue of surveillance has assumed greater importance 
among the industrial countries. The events in the 
world economy have repeatedly demonstrated the 
inconsistency in national policies whether they are 
related to exchange rate policies, interest rate and 
monetary policies or budgetary deficits and fiscal 
policies. The existing system of surveillance has 
not been able to reconcile these inconsistencies, and 
the one major effort off policy coodination among 
the five key currency countries in September 1985 
did not take off beyond a half-hearted phase of 
exchange rate coordination. There is now an 
increasing awareness that the mechanism of inter- 
national surveillance should be improved, and the 
Interim Committee of the IMF in April 1986 spoke 
for the first time of the use of objective indicators 
as an approach “‘worth exploring” in order to 
improve multilateral surveillance. In the Tokyo 
Summit of May 1986, the industrial countries moved 
further toward a more systematic approach to sur- 
veillance, when the Finance Ministers were asked to 
review their individual economic objectives and 
forecasts collectively, at least over a year, to exa- 
mine their mutual compatibility, using “indicators” 
such as growth rates, inflation rates, interest rates, 


exchange rates and the like. The Summit has also 
asked those Ministers engaged in multilateral 
surveillance ‘‘to make their best efforts” to reach an 
understanding on appropriate remedial measures 
“wherever there are significant deviations from an 
intended course.” ‘ 

It would thus appear that the position of the 
industrial countries on international surveillance has 
moved closer to the position of the G-24 developing 
countries. There is still, however, a long way to go, 
because until the full analytical framework of 
policy interactions is developed and tried against 
concrete real world situations, it will not be clear by 
how much the process of multilateral surveillance 
would constrain the independent pursuit of national 
policies and how the burden of international 
policy adjustment is going to be shared among 
countries. 


4 
INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 


HE G-10 Deputies are at their best in their analysis 
of the problems of international liquidity. Here, 
they do not try to reconcile the differences in their 
points of view and reach a consensus. Instead they 
present the different points, with a bias toward 
demonstrating that although the current system of 
providing international liquidity needs improvement, 
it does not need “fundamental changes.” On SDRs, 
they state that “the Deputies have not reached agree- 
ment on any of the specific proposals,” although 
they recognize that SDRs may play a useful role in 
the system. They conclude by suggesting that the 
IMF Executive Directors carry out a comprehensive 
review of the role of the SDR, presumably because 
they could not agree on the nature of that role 
among themselves. 

International liquidity is central to any considera- 
tion of the international monetary system, and the 
Deputies examine its characteristics in a historical 
context. Under the gold exchange standard, 
international IIquidity consisted mainly of the 
monetary authorities’ holdings of “‘owned”’ reserve 
assets. In the more recent period, the international 
capital market has developed and expanded so 
substantially that the bulk of international liquidity 
is now supplied by credit arrangements that permit 
financing current account imbalances and the 
acquisition of reserve assets. On the demand side, 
although the shift to the floating exchange rate 
system was expected to minimize the need for reser- 
ves, there has been no “‘appreciable decline in the 
overall demand for reserves” in this period. First, 
many countries have continued to intervene in the 
foreign exchange market, whether their currencies 
were freely floating or were pegged to another 
currency or to a currency basket. Second, the demand 
for holding precautionary reserve balances has 
increased for many countries because of uncertain- 
ties “‘arsing from larger payments disequilibrium and 
exchange rate fluctuations.” Third, increased hold- 
ings of reserves were, for several countries, “a means 
of demonstrating creditworthiness and preserving 
access to financial markets.” 
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(a) Asymmetry of Present System 


The main characteristic of the present system of 
international liquidity is its unevenness or asym- 
metry. Although the Deputies do not highlight 
this feature, it would follow from their analysis. 
The factors that have contributed to sustaining the 
high level of demand for reserves affect the develop- 
ing countries, particularly the highly indebted 
countries, much more than large industrial countries. 
The supply of reserves, however, under the present 
system of maiket-supplied international liquidity, is 
most uncertain, weak and costly for these same 
developing countries. For most industrial countries, 
however, the supply of liquidity is not a major 
problem; it is generally ‘‘demand-determind,” and 
the financial markets adjust the supply to the 
demand for liquidity. Anything that improves the 
operation of financial markets and the banking sys- 
tem would improve the provision of international 
liquidity to these countries. 

The Deputies’ recommendations in this regard are 
straightforward: imporve the data base of the banks 
for improving their methods of risk evaluation; dere- 
gulate capital markets; and strengthen the supervision 
of banks in the international markets coordinating 
the regulatory practices of different authorities. 
Since the operation of the international financial 
markets depends very much on the smooth function- 
ing of the international monetary system, the 
Deputies also consider that the surveillance of inter- 
national liquidity should be regarded as a part of 
international surveillance of the countries’ overall 
econcinic policies, 

Improvements in the financial markets would be 
helpful in improving the supplies of liquidity to the 
developing countries also. However, they would 
not solve the basic problems of the developing 
countries. The international financial flows have 
been pronouncedly pro-cyclical. The supply of 
liquidity has expanded, often execessively, during 
the upswings, fueling the inflationary pressures, but 
has sharply contracted during the downswings, when 
the developing countries needed international reser- 
ves badly to withstand pressures on their balance of 
trade. This has not been conducive to a gradual 
adjustment toward a steady noninflationary growth 
in their economies. Besides, the terms and condi- 
tions of credits supplied by the international banks 
have often changed suddenJy and very sharply in 
response to changing circumstances or to changes in 
the perception of a debtor country’s creditworthi- 
ness. Al! this is in addition to the fact that a large 
number of developing countries have no or only 
limited access to the international financial markets 
at present. Since this fact cannot be changed, for 
whatever reasons, in the near future, an alterna- 
tive mechanism has to be found to meef their de- 
mand for international liquidity. 

One answer to this situation, which some Depu- 
ties seem to embrace, is that if the developing 
countries had adoped appropriate policies, their 
creditworthiness would have improved and their 
liquidity requirements would have been met by the 
international financial markets: and those who do 
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hot have access to these markets should receive 
official concessional financing for the acquisition of 
reserves until they can restore or gain creditworthi- 
ness. This answer is not only overly simple, but 
also motivated by an absolute faith in market 
mechanisms, which the G-10 Deputies do not dis- 
play in other parts of their Report and which G-10 
governments do not respect in their umpteen inter- 
ventions in the foreign exchange and financial mar- 
kets, not to speak of their restrictive practices in 
domestic and foreign trade. 

The creditworthiness of a country in the inter- 
national capital market, as reflected in the terms, 
conditions and the extent of its access to credits, 
depends not only on that country’s ability to pay, 
but also on the condition of the international eco- 
nomy, especially on the policies of the major indus- 
trial countries that determine the supply of funds 
and the level of interest rates. In fact, even a 
country’s ability to pay is often largely dependent on 
the policies of those countries determining the condi- 
tions of its export markets. Jn other words, even if 
appropriate policies of a debtor country may be 
regarded as a necessary condition for its creditwor- 
thiness, they are not sufficient. This has been amply 
demonstrated in the past experience of the devclop- 
ing countries and most glaringly in the last few 
years when a drastic ‚contraction of international 
credit to developing countries coincided with a 
vigorous implementation of adjustment policies by 
them resulting in a remarkable improvement in 
their current account position.*” 

Whether appropriate policies of a borrowing 
country are even a necessary condition for its credit- 
worthiness is also questionable. For example, it 
would be difficult to agree that the large access that 
the United States enjoyed in the international 
financial markets in the recent years has been due 
to its pursuit of sound fiscal and exchange rate 
policies. Arie] Buira of the Mexican Central Bank 
has noted very aptly: “The G-10 view is almost 
Calvinistic in that ‘virtue’ seen as the pursuit of the 
sound policies is rewarded by accumulation of 
reserves of access to international financial markets. 
One could wonder whether Latin America was 
‘virtuous’ until 1982 when it enjoyed virtually 
unlimited access to financial markets and sinful 
since, although it has been pursuing severe 
adjustment programmes and obtained unpreceden- 
ted trade surpluses,’ 

The international capital markets, according to 
some of the practitioners, are nor at all perfect.? 
Instead of thousands of banks facing thousands of 
potential borrowers in 160-odd countries, a hard 
core of 10-20 banks usually syndicate together, deal- 
ing with a few dozen clients with whom they are 
familiar ina dozen or so countries. “Competition 
in the Euromarket is not near perfect as was pre- 
viously thought, it is oligopolistic. Risk evaluation 
as reflected in the spread is not necessarily an un- 
biased market consensus; itcan be tainted by the 
prejudices and twisted by the errors of a few lead 
managers of the families competing in a particular 
area.” Besides these characteristics of the market 
assessment of a country’s creditworthiness, there are 
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several other important factors over which a countty 
has very little control but which significantly affect 
its creditworthiness, as illustrated in the recent past 
by the very high level of interest rates, deterioration 
in the terms of trade, and increasing protectionist 
trends. 

Thus, quite a number of developing countries can- 
not depend onthe financial markets for supplying 
international liquidity and meeting their reserve 
requirements. However, when the Deputies suggest 
that countries without sigaificant access to financial 
markets “be provided official financing on appro- 
priate terms,” they must be thinking of a few poor 
low-income countries of Africa and Asia and not 
the larger number of low-income to middle-income 
indebted developing countries facing the severe pro- 
blems of liquidity shortage. Even for the very low- 
income poor countries, the current levels of official 
assistance are grossly inadequate, and they show no 
sign of any noticeable improvement. In the circum- 
stances, a vague suggestion for a possible increase 
in Official assistance for countries that cannot draw 
on capital markets only admits that financial 
markets alone cannot solve the problems of inter- 
national liquidity without trying to provide any 
other really workable solution. 


(b) Role of SDR 
A substantial and regular allocation of SDRs 


- could have provided such a solution, but the G-10 


Deputies do not have a consensus either for a new 
allocation of the SDR or fora primary role of the 
SDR in the supply of international liquidity. They 
admit that the SDR was created “to provide an 
instrument to counteract reserve shortages,” and to 
enable the IMF, according to its Articles, to allocate 
SDRs “‘to meet the need, as and when it arises, for 
a supplement to existing reserve assets.” The second 
Amendment to the Articles even accepted it as an 
objective to make the SDR “the principal reserve 
asset in the international monetary system.” Never- 
theless, the Deputies have not been able to agree 
whether in the present international monetary system 
SDRs could play any effective role. Some of them 
believe that SDRs still could meet the long-term 
global need for supplementing reserves, and that 
SDRs should be available ‘‘as a safety net for future 
contingencies.” But they do not think that even 
these would be desirable of appropriate at this 
stage, 

The main reasons for this change of stance of the 
industrial countries are that the conditions of the 
world economy have changed, that the emergence 
of the multi-currency reserve system has reduced 
dependence on a single currency in international 
settlements, that the expansion of financial markets 
has provided flexible sources of reserves and that all 
these developments have affected the rationale for 
the SDR. None of these propositions, however, is 
indisputable. For a large number of countries, as 
we have already noted, financial markets have not 
provided either a stable or an efficient source of 
reserves. If the majotity of the Fund member coun- 
tries with a majority of the world population cannot 
satisfy their reserve needs from the international 
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financial markets, there should be a presumption for 
the existence of a “global need” for reserves, even 
if the countries have only a minority of quotas, and 
that should be a sufficient ground for a new alloca- 
tion of SDRs, according to the Fund Articles. If 
the global need is to be deduced from the overall 
systemic considerations of strains in international 
liquidity conditions, there ‘are enough signs in the 
world to demonstrate such strains as reflected in the 
recessionary tendencies: the decline in reserves in 
relation to imports, trade deficits or foreign debt, 
contraction in multilateralism and increase in barter 
trade and the extremely uneven or lopsided distribu- 
tion of reserve assets. The expansion of international 
financial markets has not not been able to remove 
these strains and therefore has not obviated the role 
of SDRs to supplement the global need for 
reserves, 

The argument that in a multiple currency reserve 
system the SDR has lost its role goes against the 
very reason for the desire to make the SDR the 
principal reserve asset. The purpose was to develop 
a more symmetrical system, which would be more 
stable and more amenable to international! surveil- 
lance. It would also be more equitable than an 
arrangement in which one or a few countries would 
supply reserve currencies, and others would have to 
acquire reserves either through payments surplus or 
through borrowing. 

The other set of arguments of the G-10 Deputies 
against the SDR is related to the fact that it has not 
yet become an attractive reserve asset or that the 
market for SDR-denominated assets and liabilities 
“after an initial spurt, has not shown any tendency 
to develop further.” An offshoot of this argument 
is that most countries do not want to hold SDRs, 
that developing countries are in general net cumu- 
lative users of SDRs and that SDRs allocated to 


. them will be spent quickly, causing the developed 
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countries to accumulate a disproportionately large 
part of their reserves in the form of SDRs. 
Although in general these arguments are valid, the 
reason is that sustained efforts have not been made 
to improve the qualities of the SDR as a reserve 
asset, especially making it acceptable in private 
transactions. These can be effected through a 
number of schemes that do not require changing the 
IMF Articles.2° If SDRs can be used more freely 
as an intervention currency and in normal exchange 
market transactions, many developing countries 
who hold substantial amounts of reserves in relation 
to the volame of imports or current account trans- 
actions would have little reason to hold them in 
other currencies, rather than in SDRs. 


(c) Some Recent Proposals 


There has been a proposal, associated with the 
name of the Belgian Executive Director at the IMF, 
Dr. de Groote, for improving the distribution of 
SDRs to supplement thr allocation of SDRs by an 
arrangement to place them atthe disposal of the 
IMF, which could then lend them to countries in 
need of reserves as conditional finance to support 
adjustment programmes. The Deputies do not 
support this proposal mainly on the ground that the 
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use of SDRs to expand the IMF’s resources for con- 
ditional lending is unnecessary. The developing coun- 
tries also do not support this, because they do not 
want to be deflected from the principles that the 
SDR should be made available as an unconditional 
reserve asset and that the IMF's resources should 
be augmented mainly through the quotas. However 
they hold that the present lopsided dtstribution of 
reserves is a major shortcoming of the present sys- 
tem of international liquidity and that the allocation 
of SDRs should specifically address this problem, 

Recently, another scheme has been proposed to 
allocate SDRs and redistribute them according to 
the reserve needs of the deficit and indebted deve- 
loping countries, as unconditional but permanent 
overdraft facilities, which can be activated by them 
when needed to secure SDRs from surplus countries 
who have no use for them. So long as those over- 
drafts are not used, the developing countries would 
not have to pay for them, but would have a perma- 
nent and unconditional access to some SDRs, very 
much like their having them as owned reserves. 
When they draw on these overdrafts, they have to 
pay interest and also have to reconstitute them in 
full over a limited period. This would not let these 
SDRs be termed as permanent resource transfers 
and would not allow any letup in the adjustment 
efforts needed to pay back the overdraft acconnt.*! 
This is a scheme proposed to meet most of the argu- 
ments of those against the allocation of SDRs to 
correct the uneven distribufion of reserve assets, 
fully protecting the monetary character of the SDR 
and within the purview of the IMF Articles of 
Agreement. 

Some of the G-10 Deputies advocate that SDRs 
should be injected into the international monetary 
system “‘in accordance with a steady quantitative 
rule’’ so designed that their relative weight in official 
reserves would expand gradually over time. This 
would have been the logical consequence of follow- 
ing the objectives of the Articles regarding the SDR. 
In a demand-determined system, SDRs would have 
replaced other reserve assets for most of the indus- 
trial countries. For developing countries there 
might initially have been a higher level of imports 
than could have been sustained in a liquidity con- 
straint situation, But the effect of that would have 
been more anti-deflationary than inflationary, 
because in its absence the developing countries would 
have had to either cut back imports or increase ex- 
ports by different measures, which would have 
caused the industrial countries to accommodate 
more imports from them. However, the consensus 
of the G-10 Deputies is aginst any such approach 
to the SDR, and the Report ends up clearly convey- 
ing the impression that the industrial countries 
favour few new initiatives in the field of inter- 
national liquidity. 


5 
ROLE OF IMF 
HE Chapter on the Role of the Fund in the Report 
of the G-10 Deputies is remarkable’more for the 


questions that remain unanswered than for any new 
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suggestions about improving the Fund’s effecti- 
veness in the present conditions of the international 
economy. The IMF plays a central role in the 
international monetary system, as a forum for 
consultation and cooperation among countries within 
a legal framework of multilateral payments; as an 
institution to exercise surveillance over exchange 
rates, international liquidity and member govern- 
ments’ policies; and as an agency to supplement the 
stock of international reserves through the alloca- 
tion of SDRs. But the most important function of 
the Fund, on which its other functions are actually 
built, is to lend to member countries to enable 
them to finance payments imbalances and carry out 
adjustment. The discussions on the role of the 
Fund concentrate mostly on this latter function, 
generally displaying asense of satisfaction at the 
way the Fund has performed in this area. 


The Deputies begin by pointing out that the IMF 
financing should be: (i) temporary, (ii) related in 
amounts to quotas, and (iii) conditional upon 
adopting appropriate short-to medium-term adjust- 
ment programmes. Indeed, these have been the poli- 
cies of the use of IMF resources, although their full 
implications have not always been appreciated. The 
Deputies also do not spell them out in detail, 
leaving a number of ambiguities unexplained. 


For example, the temporary nature of IMF 
financing should normally refer to the availability 
of money from the Fund for a limited period, after 
which it has to be repaid, an obvious feature of any 
finance in the form of lending rather than of a gift. 
But it may also be meant to suggest that the period 
of lending should be short, in the belief that the 
problems that the financing is to solve are tempo- 
rary. Sometimes the notion is also associated with 
the revolving nature of the IMF resources or the 
so-called monetary character of the Fund. Indeed, 
the G-10 Deputies keep underlining the point that 
lengthening of the repayment periods and prolonged 
use of the IMF resources adversely affect the revolv- 
ing nature of IMF financing. 


There is no reason why the revolving nature of 
the Fund should be interpreted to mean that each 
individual loan advanced by it must be repaid 
within a short period. The cash flows of a financial 
institution can be fully preserved if the repayment 
schedules of the loans are properly matched and if 
the defaults are limited to a marginal fraction of 
the outstanding funds, In fact, the aim ofa finan- 
cial institution should be to avoid the possibility 
of defaults, and the Fund as a monetary institution 
should continue to make loansto acountry with 
balance-of-payments problems when there is a 
reasonable expectation of a sufficient improvement 
in its balance of payments, either because of cycli- 
caland exogenous factors or because of its imple- 
menting and adjustment programme, to permit repay- 
ment. It may also sometimes be necessary to adjust 
and lengthen the repayment schedules in individual 
cases of hardship caused by unforeseen events, if 
sticking to fixed schedules irrespective of the 
circumstances of the borrowers increases the chances 
of default. 
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In the case of the Fund, these usual practices of 
a financial institution have to be supplemented by 
the consideration of its “‘purposes,”” as enjoined in 
its Article 1, namely, “the promotion and main- 
tenance of high levels of employment and real 
income” and the provision of resources to member 
countries “to correct maladjustments in their 
balance of payments without resorting to measures 
destructive of national or international prosperity.” 
This would mean thatif there is ever a conflict 
between the narrowly interpreted financial nature 
of the institution exacting repayment from a borro- 
wer according to a strict schedule irrespective of 
its circumstances, and its international, cooperative 
and promotional nature, the latter should prevail. 
However, such conflict is not necessary, and the 
problems of the special cases of hardship can be 
fully accommodated within the operations of the 
institution without affecting its viability. But it 
may clearly require sufficient flexibility regarding 
the period for which finance is made available by 
the Fund. It may also require that the Fund should 
be able to expand its total volume of financing in 
situations where a large number of countries may 
be facing difficulties and severe balance of payments 
problems. The ability of a country to repay 
depends upon the specific nature of its balance of 
payments problems. Just as the duration of finance 
— both the period of loan disbursement and the 
period ofloan repayment — would depend upon 
the nature of the programme designed to solve the 
payments problems, so also would the volume and 
terms of finance. A lack of maneuverability of the 
Fund in this regard would only adversely affect is 
ability to ensure the repayment capacity of the 
borrowers and the effective use of the resources it 
provides. 

From this point of view, it is important that most 
of the resources of the Fund should come from the 
quota contributions of the members, which are 
relatively concessional and more stable than funds 
raised through borrowing. The Deputies would like 
to retain this quota-based character of the Fund 
finances, but they do not propose any mechanism 
to ensure an increase in the quota contribution, 
either as a rule relating it to some index of volume 
of trade or international transaction, as suggested 
by the developing countries, or according to some 
other definite schedule of periodic assessment of 
the requirement of resources, Instead they suggest 
that the IMF should study alternative techniques 
to provide resources without involving an imme- 
diate increase in members’ subscriptions. This, 
they believe, may be needed only to deal with ex- 
ceptional circumstances; otherwise, the current level 
of IMF quotas and the GAB (General Arrange- 
ments to Borrow) facilities are adequate for the 
next few years. The ratio of quotas to world trade, 
however, declined from 12 per cent in 1960 to 5 per 
cent in 1983, after the Eighth General Review of 
Quotas and toa little more than 4 per cent in 
1985. The Deputies do not find any trouble in 
reconciling such a trend in quotas with their view 
that the IMF should be able to command adequate 
resources to meet the requirements of the members 
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ahd that the Fund’s resources should be drawn 
mainly from quotas. 

It is even more difficult to reconcile the need for 
financing balance-of-payments adjustments of the 
members with the supply of resources according to 
their quotas, as underlined by the Deputies as a 
principle of IMF financing, when at the same time 
they are recommending areduction inthe access 
limits. The Deputies commend the Fund for 
“responding flexibly and effectively” to disturbances 
threatening world financial stability by supporting 
adjustment programmes of many countries in recent 
years. This.was possible because of the enlarged 
access policy followed by the Fund, especially after 
1981, that enabled the members to borrow from 
the Fund amounts in several multiples of their 
quotas, The annual and cumulative limits to access, 
which were highest in 1981, have been systemati- 
cally reduced since then,®* irrespective of what 
happened to the level of quotas. The ratio of IMF 
quotas to current account deficits of non-oil deve- 
loping countries in the early 1980s was less than 
half the average level of that during the 1970s.?3 
For the Eighth General Review of Quotas, the Fund 
management made an assessment of the need for 
expanding quotas to enable the Fund to discharge 
its responsibilities, on very conservative assump- 
tions about the members’ “‘drawing propensities.” 
On the basis of that assessment the majority of the 
Fund’s members favored a‘doubling of Fund quotas. 
In the event, the increase in quotas adopted, under 
the system of weighted voting, was only 47.5 per 
cent. Still, normal annual access limits were reduced 
from 150 to 102 percent of quota (with 125 per 
cent in exceptional circumstances), the three-year 
limits were reduced from 450 to 306 per cent, and 
the cumulative limit from 600 to 408 per cent. The 
limits were further reduced in 1985 and in 1986, 

The G-10 Deputies recommend that the policy 
of enlarged access ‘“‘should continue to be phased 
down,” even when there is no expectation of in- 
crease in quotas. Itis not clear how they reach 
this conclusion. From their analysis in the earlier 
chapter, it does not appear that they believe that 
the international economic situation is going to 
improve dramatically in the immediate future, so 
that the members’ requirements for balance-of- 
payments finance would significantly fall. They also 
do not explicitly suggest a change in the basic role 
of the Fund in assisting the members adequately to 
meet the requirements of finance for balance-of- 
payments adjustment. They only reaffirm that the 
policy of'enlarged access “‘should- be terminated 
as soon as the situation of external payments per- 
mits.” 

However, the Deputies reiterate “‘the importance 
of effective conditionality in the implementation of 


_ IMF programmes.” Indeed, there is an underlying 


presumption that all IMF financing has to be condi- 
tional, which is not consistent with the principle of 
balance-of-payments financing. If the payments 
imbalances are due to transitory or cyclical factors, 
which are expected to correct themselves, all that 
the country would need is finance to sustain the 
imbalance for a limited period without the necessity 
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for changing its policies or disrupting the normal 
operations of its economy. The Fund’s resources are 
then used by countries mainly to supplement their 
reserves, and there should be little or no ‘condi- 


tionality attached to the Fund’s supplying such 


resources. It is only when the payments imbalances 
are persistent, or are caused by permanent changes 
in the terms of trade or other factors determining 
the underlying economic conditions, that the coun- 
tries have to adjust and adopt appropriate changes 
in policies. The conditionality of the Fund’s 
financing would then reflect the need for policy 
changes, which would again depend upon the factors 
that have caused persistent payments imbalances, 

The Compensatory Financing Facility is one 
window of the Fund for providing low-conditionality 
finance to meet transitory payments deficits. 
Recently, however, there has been a tendency to 
tighten conditionality even for this facility, as also 
to reduce the access limits. The G-10 Deputies are 
Silent about this window; they fail to reflect upon a 
number of proposals to extend the principle of this 
facility to other areas where payments deficits are 
caused by exogenous factors whicb are transitory or 
self-reversing or where the exports shortfalls from a 
trend are expected to correct themselves, In general, 
the Deputies are silent about transitory payments 
problems, which require mainly financing rather 
than adjustment, and about the role of the IMF in 
meeting those problems. 

For balance-of-payments problems that require 
adjustment and adoption of appropriate policies, 
the Deputies are silent about many pertinent 
questions that have been raised in the literature 
based on the experience ofthe actual implementa- 
tion of many of the IMF adjustment programmes, 
Even if it is accepted that the Fund lending should 
be associated with conditionality, there is no agree- 
ment about the theory and design of the Fund pro- 
grammes, or even a general assurance that a set of 
policy instruments would achieve a given set of 
policy objectives with a reasonable probability. There 
are several cases where countries have adopted 
Fund programmes and fulfilled the performance 
criteria without achieving the balance-of-payments 
targets. Even when such targets have been realised, 
quite often they have not been sustained, and the 
balance-of-payments improvements have not been 
viable. l 

The relevant issues are not always technical, 
associated with the fact that there is as yet no 
universally accepted analytical framework for deter- 
mining optimal policy. Often the issues are related 
to trade-offs between policy objectives such as 
improved balance of payments versus reduced 
growth and employment or between immediate 
adjustment and viability over the medium and long 
term. These trade-offs are determined in most cases 
by political considerations and are related also to 
the amount of finance that the IMF can provide. 
The Deputies do not go into these important ques- 
tions in their Report. But the implications of these 
issues came out in the open when Secretary Baker 
squarely posed the problem of the debtor countries 
as one of adjustment with growth. Not only would 


a 


the factors determining such adjustment be more 
comprehensive, but also the extent of finance needed 
to support such adjustment efforts would have to be 
much larger. The IMF has not yet adapted itself 
to this role, which the G-10 Deputies do not even 
recognise in their report. 


6 
CONCLUSION 


Te incomplete treatment of the issues related to 
role of the Fund in a sense epitomises the 
approach of tbe G-10 Deputies to the functioning 
of the international monetary system. The Report 
does not deal with the debt problem or the problems 
of economic growth and the related transfer of 
resources. These problems not only concern the 
overwhelming majority of the world population, 
they also vitally affect the way the international 
economy has operated in the recent past and is 
going to work in the near future. The Deputies do 
not seem to think that the international monetary 
system or the Fund has much to do with the growth 
or the debt problem. They mention only cursorily 
that the Fund should provide enhanced surveillance 
to the debtor countries and play the role of a 
catalyst and coordinator of external finance to them 
from other sources. They also mention collabora- 
tion between the Fund and the IBRD, mainly at the 
procedural level, leaving the World Bank in the 
field of investment financing, supporting medium- 
term structural adjustment and coordination of 
development aid, In this manner, they have made 
the Fund appear almost irrelevant to the ,most 
urgent issues of the world economy today. 
The reality, of course, is quite different. The 
international monetary system and the Fund are 
integrally involved with the problems of inter- 
national indebtedness and economic growth. The 
G-10 Deputies bypass these issues because they do 
not face the problems of adjustment squarely in all 
its dimensions. For the developing countries, the 
problems of balance-of-payments adjustment are 
essentially the problems of growth. A temporary 
and immediate improvement in balance of payments 
may be achieved by demand management, but 
a sustained and viable improvement has to be 
associated with expanding supplies and increasing 
production capacities, as well as changes in the 
structure of economic relationships, mobility of 
resources, absorption of technologies, and removal 
of distortions. The factors that produce such adjust- 
ment are also those that produce economic growth 
and solve the problems of indebtedness. C] 
(Concluded) 


NOTES 


15. Report of G-24 (1985). 

16. In the G-10 discussions the Italian Deputies were 
among those who clearly advocated the need for strong multi- 
lateral surveillance, as against the purely “domestic policies” 
approach to surveillance. As they described it, implicit in 
the approach of reliance only on domestic policies is the 
argument that “putting one’s house in order is not only a 
necessary condition for exchange rate stability — on which 
everybody agrees — but also a sufficient one — which remains 
to be demonstrated.” Much of the exchange rate instability, 


FY 


they argue, stems from the lack of harmonisation of the difie- 
rent policy mixes adopted by various countries in their adjust- 
ment strategies.” See The Group of Ten and the Improvement 
us es International Monetary System: The Italian Contribution 

17, IMF (198¢). The trade balance of market borrower 
developing countries, from a deficit of $ 15.5 billion (in 1981) 
and $7.9 billion (in 1982), moved to a surplus of $28.0 
billion (in 1983), $55.9 billion (in 1984), and $ 58,9 billion 
(in 1985). The outstanding long-term debt of these countries 
to private creditors reached a peak of $ 137.9 billion in 1982, 
but declined steadily after that to $ 136.5 billion (in 1983), 
$ 133.3 billion (in 1984), and to $ 131 2 billion (in 1985). 

18. Buira (1986). 

19. See “Country risk” (1984). 

20, See Kenen (198 ). 

21. Sengupta (1982) 

22. See Chandravarkar (1984). 

23 UNCTAD (1984). 
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Asian Relations Conference (from page 10) 


merely of the West but of the whole world, as if the 

prophesy of the Bible was going to be fulfilled and 

there was to be a perfect deluge. It is up to you to 
4 


tell the world of its wickedness and sin — that is the 
teaching your teachers and my teachers have taught 
Asia, 
(Harijan, April 20, 1947, and The Hindu, April 3, 
1947) 


GANDHU?S MEETING WITH DELEGATES 


One day before the concluding day oj the 
Conference, on April 1, 1947, a group of dele- 
gates made a courtesy call on Mahatma Gandhi. 
He announced to them that he would be address- 
ing the Conference the next day. Then he invited 
them to ask questions if any. 





The Azerbaijan delegate, Mr Yousotoff, who 
presided over the Plenary Session, requested Gandhiji 
to say a few words about the “One World” concept. 


I would not like to live in this world if it is not to 
be one world. Certainly I should like to see this 
dream realised in my lifetime. 

I hope that all the representatives, who have 
come here from the different Asian countries will 
strive their level best to have only one world. They 
will have to think out ways and means for achieving 
this goal. 

If you work with fixed determination, there is no 
doubt that in our own generation we will certainly 
realize this dream. 

Dr Han Liu from China asked him his views on 
the proposal to set up an Asian Institute. Gandhiji 
replying said: 

The question is certainly very nice. Let me 
confess my ignorance. I have really to apologise to 
you. Pandit Nehru had asked me long before this 
Conference was scheduled to take place whether it 
would at all be possible for me to attend it. It has 
proved to be a much more important conference than 
it was expected to be. I was obliged to say at that 
time that I was very sorry and would not 
beable to come. When Lord Mountbatten, the 
new Viceroy, invited me to meet him, however, I 
could not say ‘No’. 
my nature todo so, The Viceroy had already told 
me that the credit for bringing me to Delhi during 
the Asian Conference was really his. And I told the 
Viceroy: “I am your prisoner. But Iam also Pandit 
Nehru’s prisoner, for, after all, heis your Vice- 
President”? 

Through correspondence I know almost all parts 
of the world and naturally, therefore, of Asia, 
through I know very few of you personally — 
perhaps none of you. Iam doubtful whether I can 
say anything useful but the question is one after my 
heart. Some portions of the question put to me 
now were discussed by Pandit Nehru yesterday. It 
is a great event that for the first time in our history 
such a conference takes place on the Indian soil. I 
am sorry that I have to refer to the conditions that 
we ste today, We do not know how to keep peace 


between ourselves. We have so many diflerences which 


f 
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It would have been foreign to . 


we cannot settle between ourselves in a humane and 
friendly manner. We think we must resort to the 
law of the jungle. It is an experience which I 
would not like you to carry to your respective 
re I would instead like you to bury it 

ere. ` 

India is now on the threshold of complete inde- 
pendence, India wants to be independent of 
everybody who wants to own this country. We do 
not want a change of masters. We want to be 
masters on our own sou, though I am not quite sure 
how it will come about. All that we know is that 
we should do our duty and leave the results in the 
hands of God and not in the hands of man. Man 
is supposed to be the maker of his destiny. It is 
only partly true. He can make his destiny, only in 
so far as he is allowed by the Great Power, which 
overrides all our intentions, all our plans and carries 
out his own plans. 

I call that Great Power not by the name of Allah, 
not by the name of Khuda or God but by the name of 
Truth. For me, Truth is God and Truth overrides 
all our plans, The whole truth is only embodied 
within the heart of that Great Power— Truth. I 
was taught from my early days to regard Truth as 
unapproachable — somethig that you cannot reach. 
A great Englishman taught me to believe that God 
is unknowable. He is knowable but knowable 
only to the extent that our limited intellect 
allows. 

You gentlemen, have come here from different parts 
of Asia, and haying come with eagerness and zest you 
Should all have yearly meetings or two-yearly or three- 
yearly conferences. You should carry away sweet 
memories of the meetings and make every effort to 
build the great edifice of Truth. 

All the Asian representives have come together. 
Is it in order to wage a war against Europe, against 
America or against non-Asiatics? I say most em- 
phatically ‘No’. This is not India’s mission. J am 
free to confess that I will feel extremely sorry if 
India, having won independence through essentially and 
Predominantly non-violent means, was going to use 
that independence for the suppression of the other 
parts of the world. Europeans have hitherto exploited ` 
different races inhabiting this vast continent called Asta. 
It will be a sorry thing if we go away from this 
Conference without a fixed determination that Asia 
shall live and live as free as any Western nation. 
I just wanted to say that conferences like the present 
one should meet regularly, and if you ask me where, 
India is the place. You will forgive me for this 
partiality for India. 

Harijan April 20 1947, and The Hindu April 2, 
1947. O 
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Kewal Varma: Elections (jrom page 6) 


very liberal person, Dr Raj said. But Sir Sayyid 
Ahmed Khan,founder of the Aligarh{Muslim Univer- 
sity was anequally liberal person. Some Hindu 
Princes also gave contribution to the University, Sir 
Sayyid banned beef-eating in the University and 
made the famous statement: “They (Hindus and Mus- 
lims) are the two eyés of the pretty face of India.” 
But he refused to join the Indian National Congress 
and the Aligarh Muslim University became the 
most fertile ground for recruitment of Muslim 
Leaguers. . 

Earlier, Kerala was a very homogenous society. 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians used to parti- 
cipate in each other’s religious festivals. But now 
it has become a story of the past. Communal 
politics has sharpened religious separatism. 

A few years back, Dr Raj expressed confidence 
that Kerala had all the ingredients to become another 
Japan. It has a highly literate labour force. It has 
capital from Gulf remittances. It has a long coast- 
line, which makes people adventurous and outgoing. 
The land-man ratio is so adverse that agriculture is 
pushing people out to seek industrialisation. Nearly 
90 per cent of the land holdings are less than half 
a hectare in size, Yet industrialisation has 
proved abortive. The Centre for Development 
Studies in Trivandrum is engaged in a study to find 
out the causes. 

However, there are many who link economic 
stagnation of Kerala with communalisation. The 
most dynamic productive forces are fragmented on 
communal and caste lines. Their productive 
potentials remain hopelessly underutilised. In regard 
to rate of literacy, health services, birth rate, 
longevity, village roads, rural electrification and 
houses for rural poor, Kerala has attained the level 
which the rest of the country will attain only in the 
21st century. Yet its rate of growth in both agricul- 
ture and industry is below the national average. Easy 
flow of Gulf money instead of being deployed in 
productive sectors has triggered off a consumption 
revolution. Barring large plantations, agriculture is 
not generating any surpluses. Despite the bonanza 
received by the State from the Eighth Finance 
Commission, the public sector, which includes the 
State Government’s is not generating surpluses for 
development. 

As V. Ramachandran, the State’s Chief Secretary 
pointed out communal-based Coalition Government 
had resulted in “‘excessive departmentalism’’ and 
‘ “every (communal and caste) group has tried to get 
the maximum benefit for itself”. Dr P.K. Gopala- 
krishnan, a member of the State Planning Board, 
complains that the “fragmented system of Coalition 
-Government” has resulted in “merry-go-round in 
public charity and distribution of largesse.” 

The worst manifestation of this politics, is, 
perhaps, in the field of education. There is mad 
communal and caste-based competition in opening 
more and more schools. There are 350 uneconomic 
government-funded schools and 7,000 protected 
teachers, who get full salary and they have no 
students to teach. The standard of education has 
fallen so low that Kerala students hardly qualify in 
Central competitive examinations like those for 


Central services, Indian Institute of Technology and 
Science Talent tests. Kerala is being denuded of 
forests not as a result of hydel projects but on 


-account of encroachment on communal and caste 


lines. Communalism and casteism have made 
Kerala a sick society. 

Namboodripad’s anti-communal platform 1s 
getting a sympathetic echo from many non-Left 
quarters. In recent years, there has been a pheno- 
menal growth of Hindu communal sentiments. 
P. Parmeshwaran, an idealogue of the Hindu 
Munnani, boastfully claimed that the RSS had now 
4,000 Sakhas in Kerala. But Hindu communalism 
in Kerala is still at a reactive stage — to the growth 
of minority communalism. It has not yet become 
an aggressive, autonomous force. Its growth is 
directly linked to appeasement of minority com- 
munalism indulged in by secular parties. It has 
been attracting Nair and Brahmin youth. 

Nairs and Brahmins in kerala are a case of haves 
of yesterday becoming have-nots of today. They lost 
land and lost out in the race for jobs as a result of 
communal and caste reservations. E.M.S. Nam- 
boodripad’s tirade against communalism is having a 
big appeal in these sections. Simultaneously, his 
anti-communal platform is having an increasing 
appeal for secular-minded Congress masses. He is 
having best of both the worlds. This additional 
support could more than offset the loss to the 
Left on account of consolidation of minority 
communalism es well as some gains, which the 
Congress (1) might make from the success of the 
IRDP programme among Harijans. 

But the most important question is: What after 
the Elections? If the Congress (I) wins, Kerala will 
sink deeper and deeper into communal and morass 
of communalism and casteism. If the Left wins, 
will it able to govern Kerala? The biggest political 
danger that the Left would face is the alienation of 
minorities, as they will loose sense of sharing power. 
This would be particularly true of Muslims among 
whom communal consolidation has gone very 
deep. Though much would depend on the skill of 
the Left but the Congress (I) could play a crucial 
role. If to settle partisan scores with the Left, the 
Congress (I) joins the liberation struggle of minority 
communalism, as it did in 1957-59 period, hell 
would descend on Kerala. With best of efforts, it 
will take some time to break communal consolida- 
tion. In fact, kerala needs a political-social-cultural 
renaissance, which goes beyond the bounds of 
political parties to put the state back on the rails. 
Such a movement has necessarily to rope in poli- 
ticians, literary figures, social workers and others. 

Simultaneously, the Left has to take a cautious step 
forward in regard to institutional reforms in land 
relations and resurrecting work ethics among emp- 
loyees. They have to put a halt to economism and 
militancy of trade unions to transform itself from 
a party of the Opposition to a party of the Govern- 
ment. A tall order, indeed. Yet, with all its faults 
the capability of the Left in Kerala and West 
Bengal should not be underest imated. It must not 
be forgotten that it is only in the these two places 


.in the world, that the Communists came to power 


through a democratic process, through the ballot 
box. (Courtesy : Bysiness Standard) 


Bernardo : Sri Lanka 
( from page 3) 


many as four till this week. 

Long-drawn negotiations marked by 
much punctilio have robbed the prob- 
lem of any sense of clarity, ‘purpose or 
direction It has taken the Tamils to 
the point of anguished despair, and 
their militants to increased belligerency 
and recourse to the arbitrament of 
arms. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment has also been encouraged to play 
a cat-and-mouse game, alternately 
offering concessions and packages, 
which oncloser scrutiny are found to 
contain nothing but the purchase of 
time, and cracking down in the penin- 
sula militarily. 

Stealthily, at the same time, the 
security forces have been honed by the 
induction of spectalists from various 
special services organisations from 
other countries, notably the Israeli 
Mossad, and sundry mercenaries. 

The result of Indian ambiguity and 
ambivalence, including the peculiar 
farce of deporting some Tamil mili- 
tants and permitting their return, has 
only emboldened the Sr Lanka 
Government to pursue more and more 
intransigent policies. Behind the 
smoke-screen of negotiation and media- 
tion and permitting a flurry of emus- 
saries shuttling back and forth between 
New Delhi and Colombo, a steady 
combat build up and the perfecting of 
astrategy fora mulitary solution was 
carried out. 

The hustle of Romesh Bhandari, the 
bustle of Natwar Singh and the rustle 
of P. Chidambaram following the 
stately, static movement of G. Partha- 
sarathi could produce no more than 
the illusory impression of progress to 
the point of actually believing and 
claiming as late as last November that 
a solution of the vexatious problem 
was at last within grasp. 

The bitter fruit of this optimistic 
deception was soon seen in the Sri 
Lanka government’s§ siege of Jaffna, 
economic blockade of the peninsula, a 
military and air assault in the east and 
north, so murderous that it has taken 
the shape of butchery amounting to 
ethnic extermination. 

No doubt President Jayawardene and 
his hawks will argue that the rejection 
by the Tamil militants of the Bangalore 
proposals arising out of the Rajiv- 
Jayawardene discussions in December 
jast year followed by the rash decision 
of the mulitants of a civilian take-over 
in Jaffna justify this pulverising action. 
No doubt the militants, many of 
them in Indian sanctuary, should have 


Sharma: Lok Dal 
(from page 4) 
is likely to get the Lok Dal 


symbol. 
The Lok Dal has a 10-member 
Parliamentary Party — two in 


Lok Sabha and eight in Rajya 
Sabha. The two groups have 





been restrained firmly. But the scale 
of the offensive and the ruthlessness of 
application are not commensurate with 
the provocation, 

The impression one gets is that Sri 
Lanka wanted to achieve three objec- 
tives. One, to test world reaction, and 
particularly the Indian response. Two, 
in the process of the test to gain as 
much military advantage as attainable 
in the given time. Three, to force, if 
possible, the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) the main adver- 
sary, to the negotiating table. 

The third objective has clearly failed. 
If anything, the losses which the LTTE 
has suffered, including some surrenders 
from their ranks, will clearly put its 
back up. Since the offensive could not 
bring the LTTE to its knees, it 1s 
unlikely that the militants will go to 
the negotiating table from a position of 
weakness. 


- The second objective has been parti- 
ally successfulin that the government 
forces have consolidated their positions 
and even gained ground. Hitherto 
confined tocamp they can now move 
about more freely and aggressively 

As far as the first objective is con- 
cerned it could have been foreseen that 
world opinion would be indifferent or 
at best confined to a few crocodile 
tears. Itis India’s response that was 
of vital interest both to the Sri Lanka 
Government and the militants, indeed 
to the people of Sri Lanka without 
exception and to the people of India. 


Hitherto, the lambent approach of 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to the 
question has caused considerable ambi- 
guity about India’s stand and was no 
doubt reflected in the shuffling of his 
representatives. Or else, he was badly 
served by his confidants and advisers. 
But, as is his wont for the sudden and 
dramatic, he sent Dinesh Singh this 
weekend to Colombo in, what the 
media loves to call, an airdash by 
special plane. Singh’s materialisa- 
tion in Colombo appears to have taken 
everyone there:and elsewhere by sur- 
prise, even the Indian High Commis- 
sion. 


The exact reason for the selection of 
Dinesh Singh is not known. He was 
once a junior foreign minister, whose 
diplomatic skill and finesse impressed 
few. His subsequent political pendula- 
tions impressed even fewer. The Prime 
Minister must have seen some special 
qualities in him not visible to others. 

Anyway Dinesh Singh took no more 
than an hour or so to deliver a message 
from the Prime Minister and to discuss 
whatever he had toy and then to dash 


one each in Lok Sabha, if it is 
conceded that Charan Singh 
would be with hisson. In the 
Rajya Sabha, five out of eight 
members are with the Bahuguna 
group. As for the Lok Dal 
Legislature Parties, the tally is 
mot very assuring for the Ajit 
Singh group: it has a majority in 


back. While at this time of writing no 
clear indications are available as to 
what happened at the Jayawardene- 
Singh meeting, hints are that the mess- 
age from Rajiv Gandhi was that India 
wouid not stand idly by as Northern Sri 
Lanka was being squeesed to death and 
might undertake a supply operation 
which would inevitably involve enter- 
ing that area transversing the blockade 
lines. The military consequences in 
such an eventuality need not be spelled 
out. Unless one can think 10 analogous 
terms of the Berlin airlift, which went 
through without hostilities. But the 
analogy cannot be carried too far. 


What is slowly emerging is that the 
Sri Lanka Government, either confi- 
dent that its main objective at the 
moment has been fulfilled, or finding 
the blockade and siege counter-produc- 
tive after ten weeks, or wishing to 
appear reasonable before the world, or 
accepting the reported threat of India 
to move in with supplies, or for all 
these considerations together has 
announced that the fuel embargo in 
Jaffna has been removed though petrol 
and diese] would be rationed. This 
follows the earher lifting of the 
embargo on essential commodities 
This could well be the beginning of 
further easing of the economic 
blockade. 


If this action is due to India’s latest 
initiative such as it is, well and good. 
But the basic problem will remain. It 
seems clear that a categorical renun- 
ciation by India some time ago of the 
military option has released the Sri 
Lanka Government of all inhibitions 
ın its drive against the Tamil ethnic 
minority. Whether such a clear arti- 
culation was necessary, or some ambi- 
guity at least in this case was more 
prudent, will be hotly debated in India 
as elsewhere. 


But there is little doubt that in the 
absence of a firm Indian line, the 
Jayawardene government will continue 
to play hot and cold, a fugitive process 
of negotiations at the table and offen- 
sives on the ground, The Tamil mili- 
tants too are taking up impossible 
positions apart from factional blood- 
letting which would carry them 
nowhere. 

The choice for India is a hard one, 
full of pitfalls, with the possibility of 
alienation of world opinion, and even 
hostility from forces already hostile 
who would with alacrity seize this as 
another reason for their venom and 
spite. But the alternative of a soft line 
may eventually lead to a proximate and 
intimate disaster. O 


UP and Rajasthan and tsa poor 
minority in Bihar. Haryana 1s a. 


case apart for the majority of the- 


Lok Dal MLAs had resigned in 
protest against the Punjab Accord. 
The battle for the symbol will 
start after the March 28 conven- 
ton of Lok Dal headed by 
Bahuguna.\] 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Unanswered Questions 


‘THE special debate in the Lok Sabha on March 31, on the involve- 
ment of the controversial American agency, the Fairfax group, 
in India’s domestic affairs was widely expected to introduce an 
element of clarity into the ongoing controversy over transfers of 
illegal funds abroad. Instead, it has resulted in confusing the entire 
issue all the more and the Government on its part has chosen to 
leave most of the questions raised on the floor of the House 
unanswered. Was this a deliberate cover-up to extricate itself 
momentarily from a difficult situation, which is proving highly 
embarrassing to several high dignitaries? Or are we to accept as 
whole truth the statements made by the Minister of State for 
Finance, Brahm Datt? If the Minister’s stand mirrors the actual 
sequence of events that has shaken the Government, why does it 
appear so highly contrary to the reams of published incriminating 
material, which no one in high authority has hitherto contradicted? 

Brahm Dutt put up a spirited defence of the conduct of the former 
Finance Minister, Vishwanath Pratap Singh and his officers in relation 
to the engagement of Fairfax to ferret out information relating to 
foreign funds, butin the process has given the impression of draw- 
ing a red herring across the trail of the scandal that has been a major 
topic of discussion both in the power corridors and the media. If 
the strategy was aimed at defusing the crisis within the Government 
which has focussed on the relationship between the Prime Minister 
and his former Finance Minister, then it can be said to have succeed- 
ed not even partially. 

The unanswered questions suggest that there is a great deal more 
in this unsavoury episode that has yet to see the light of the day. 
What makes it all the more ominous is the assessment of several 
ruling party members reflected in their speeches on Tuesday that the 
involvement of Fairfax, whether by accident or design, has grave 
implications for national security and sovereignty. 

If extraordinary interest had been aroused in the Lok Sabha 
debate it was for the simple reason that the sudden change in the 
portfolio of V.P. Singh from Finance to Defence was linked to the 
assignment given by him (and his Ministry) to the Fairfax agency to 
probe the transfer of funds to Swiss banks by relatives of close 
friends of the Prime Minister. A dose of salt and pepper was added 
to the episode by the revelations of an accidental journalist, who 
claimed to have stumbled across well-kept secrets, while investigating 
another case. Disclosures in court after the journalist was arrested 
that V.P. Singh’s hatchet man in Revenue Intelligence sought the 
assistance of the journalist-investigator heightened the interest, and 
the coincidence of the arrest and search carried out at the residence 
of the newspaper owner, after the publication of a confidential 
letter from the President to the Prime Minister introduced into the 
episode all the elements of high drama, pushing the country towards 
a major scandal, to which the Minister’s response in Parliament 
has only served to add more dimensions. 


The basic question remains. Was the Prime 
Minister kept in the picture throughout? And if he 
was, is there something more than meets the eye in 
the shifting of V.P. Singh from Finance to Defence 
and the subsequent grapevine tales that the involve- 
ment of Fairfax has seriously compromised the 
country and the Government in respect of illegal 
fund transfers and that agency has indulged in 
political blackmail? 

Questions posed. hy Madhu Dandavate, who 
raised the discussion in the Lok Sabha and other 
Opposition speakers seemed relevant in the context 
of the serious gaps in published information and 
government disclosures. That the doubts and appre- 
hensions articulated by the Opposition benches were 
not too far-fetched or unreasonable was established 
by the fact that speaker after speaker from the 
ruling party also sought answers to those questions, 
in the process clearly suggesting that the target of 
their attack was V.P. Singh, who was stated, by 
implication, to have exceeded his brief and authority 
in pursuing economic offenders and bringing them to 
book. 

Indeed, the moment the first speaker from the 
ruling party, Dinesh Singh, sounded highly critical 
of the Finance Ministry's engagement of Fairfax 
and linked it with disinformation-dissemination 
and destabilising activities of the agency, it was 
clear that V.P. Singh was in the dock. Subsequent 
speeches by his colleagues only confirmed the 
impression that V.P. Singh was being indicted, 
that charges of impropriety and much worse were 
being levelled and that a threat to national security 
had arisen because of Fairfax’s connections with 
the CIA. While the tone and tenor of the 
opposition speeches was defensive of the former 
Finance Minister, almost suggesting that he was 
being made a scapegoat, those of the ruling party 
seemed defensive of the Prime Minister, almost 
suggesting that he had been taken fora ride by wily 
machinations at the lower level. 

Against this background, the performance of 
Brahm Datt was astonishing to say the least, 
especially considering that he and V.P. Singh, who 
intervened with pithy one-sentence clarifications, 
differed on the vital point relating to the appoint- 
ment of Fairfax to probe the illegal transfers. V.P. 
Singh said he “shared” responsibility in the appoint- 
ment, implying that the involvement of Fairfax was 
a government decision and not his alone. His 
second clarification that the Prime Minister had at 
no time refused permission for any investigation 
suggested that everything that had been done was 
above board 


Brahm Datt underplayed the significance of 
Fairfax’s involvement, seeking to convey the message 
that arrangements with such agencies were routine 
affairs and that no payments had been made to the 
agency since no authentic information had been 
supplied by it. In regard to statements made by the 
Fairfax chairman, Brahm Datt said the Government 
had taken serious exception to them because they 
tended to interfere in India’s internal affairs and 
were transgressive of the agency’s status as a mere 
“informer”, content with marginal payments as 
reward. But Brahm Datt’s disclosure that there 
were obvious links between the agency and an 
Indian textile magnate implied that other forces 
were at work in the country, whose conduct was 
also not above board. 

The debate produced much heat and high winds, 
but the country is yet to be informed officially at 
what stage the Prime Minister was brought into the 
picture, what was the specific assignment given to 
Fairfax, who chose the agency for the clandestine 
work, whether its antecedents and credentials were 
checked, whether illegal funds were transferred, and 
if so in what quantities, and whether the government 
has any mechantsm or agency of its own, which can 
do the job which Fairfax was asked to do. 

Weighty questions all of them, assuming relevance 
and significance against the background of rumours 
in the capital that V. P. Singh is disenchanted 
enough to quit the Cabinet. Yet, the government’s 
response bas been light-hearted. Are we to believe 
Brahm Datt when he maintains that there is no file 
in the Finance Ministry containing information on 
economic offenders with funds in foreign banks? 
Are the ruling party members expected to remain 
content with the assurance that Fairfax was not 
entrusted with any specific investigation but its 
services were utilised only as an informer? 

One cannot get away from the feeling that the 
Lok Sabha debate has only touched the tip of the 
iceberg and there are skeletons floating around, 
regardless of whether they are in government closets 
or in those of private companies engaged in mutual 
commercial warfare to grab government contracts 
and favours. In which direction is this iceberg 
moving and how many more scandals will it unfold 
as it melts under the heat of public gaze and inner 
contradictions within the government? And, above 
all, how many assaults on his “Mr Clean” image 
must Rajiv Gandhi suffer before the nation learns 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth? 


April J SV. 








COMMENTARY 





SAN BERNARDO 


cricket match was played in 
New Delhi last weekend 
between film stars and Members 
of Parliament. As one report 
not if very  nergnicagrioysiv. 


The Bricket Match 


thing that the players were inte- 
rested in. The tenor, it appears, 
was set by the first ball itself. 
Madhavrao Scindia, the Railway 
Minister, took sygrd to bat and 


opened the bowling attack. He 
ran as if to bowl but to every- 
one’s surprise, (why surprise one 
does not know) the actress Simi 
Grewal also ran with him. She 
had the ball, he did not. While 
Scindia was watching Manoj, the 
ball came froin Simi catching 
him off balance. But being a 
politician, capable of many 
balancing acts, he recovered 
Fram hie ogrenmrigg well ia tle 


lofted the ball to the boundary. 

This match and its techniques 
were perhaps symbolic or 
symptomatic of the other politi- 
cal match that was being played 
throughout the country at the 
same time. Except that it was 
also not cricket but bricket — a 
game which looks like cricket, 
but is played with bricks and 
brickbats. Everyone bowls at the 
same time and there is not only 
batting but also a battering of 
the batsman. 

In the film star-MP match, 
each side had twenty to thirty 
players instead of the usual 
eleven. In the larger political 
match, there are several hundreds 
on each side but there appears 
to be only one batsman, the 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, 
who is batting and getting bat- 
tered, while the number of 
bowlers all bowling together 
from different parts of the field 
are legion and drawn from prac- 
tically every Opposition party. 

The reason for this sudden 
interest and spurt in bricket is 
understandable. Most Indians, 
and almost all politicians, hate 
to lose any match (only Rajiv 
, Gandhi is an exception who 
enjoys losing; indeed, is' almost 
a compulsive loser). When they 
win everything is fine, when 
they lose everything is wrong — 
the field, the pitch, the umpires, 
the crowds, the weather, you 
name it.. 

The victory of Rajiv Gandhi 
in 1985 was attributed to every- 
thing except himself. There was 
the Hindu backlash, the caste 
factor, the sympathy wave, the 
sentimental feminine vote, the 
unity element, the minority 
segment, the danger to the 
republic. Fortunately, that old 
alibi — the invisible ink was 
not trotted out. But the chagrin 
of the Opposition parties at so 
massive a defeat drove the iron 
of bitterness into their souls. 
Rajiv’s apparent winning spree 
with the masses at home and 
diplomatic high spots abroad 
could only cause profound 
demoralisation. 

Compounded with this was the 
euphoria of the media, the print 
media that is, which seemed to 
have abandoned most ingloriously 
its perennial objective adversary 
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role of belittling everyone and 
everybody, especially of the 
establishment. But the despair 
was premature. What should 
have been realised is that dis- 
enchantment comes easily and 
quickly with our upper crust, 
who form the bastion of our 


ruling class, and so-called elite. 
They expect from everyone else 


the highest rectitude of conduct, 
the most moral of character, 
the most immediate success of 
operation and the most spectacu- 
lar of concrete achievement. 
From the sanctuary of irres- 
ponsibility, in the sense that 
it is not responsible nor answer- 
able to anyone, the elite likes 


to pontificate on what should 


be done, but more often on 
what should have been done. The 
hindsight is ever so much more 
sharp, penetrating, omniscient 
and devastating than foresight or 
on-going sight. In this frame 
work it is very easy to be quickly 
enchanted and as quickly to be 
disenchanted. 

The disenchantment with Rajiv 
Gandhi was not long in coming. 
Indeed it began more than a year 
ago with the loss of the Sangli 
Assembly seat. The downward 
trend in Congress popularity was 
even seen as early as April, 
1985. A monumental inventory 
of the Government’s, and parti- 
cularly Rayjiv’s failures, began to 
be assembled, which took the fat 
Shape of the Sears Roebuck 
catalogue, 

But none of the Prime Minis- 
ters alleged §misdemeanour, 
misfeance, malfeance, malver- 
sation or machination could go 
beyond the peccadillo into the 
realm of deadly or mortal sin. 
Try as it might the Opposition 
could not crystallise any transgres- 
sion into a critical issue, 

Indeed, some of today’s most 
vociferous critics of Rajiv Gandhi 
were only the other day, barely a 
month ago, lamenting that ‘‘for 
a while we read a reason and 
excellence 
leader does. A year later, we 
don’t just see everything he does 
as wrong, we trace everything 
that is going wrong to what he 
has done or neglected to do.” 

Not surprising that suddenly 
now the Opposition sees a 
heaven-sent opportunity in the 


-Prime Minister’s 


into everything the. 


heap of accusations that have 
miraculously surfaced from the 
insult to the 
President, his insult to the 
electorate, his insult to the 
salubrious Andamans, Every act, 
big and small, in recent times 
has been invested with male- 
volent and machiavellian signifi- 
cance. 

The danger with such enthu- 
siasm is that it tends to reach 
the levels of hysteria and shows 
itself to be devoid of substance, 
a hard core. We see already 
that the long meeting between 
the Prime Minister and the 
President has caused conster- 
nation in several circles. Self- 
assurances that it could lead 
to nothing, it should lead to 
nothing are already being articu- 
lated on the front pages of news- 
papers. The President is exhort- 
ed not to succumb but to fight 
on, even‘if he is convinced that 
there is no point in further ex- 
acerbation. There is panic that 
a developing Crisis, a fulcrum to 
a turning of évents in favour of 
the Opposition, is vanishing like 
mist before the rising sun. 

Surely a chimera cannot be 
the objective of the Opposition 
parties; so insubstantial a victory 
would be of no consequence. Too 
much need not be read into the 
appalling Congress defeat in 
West Bengal or the failure “by a 
whisker,” as Rajiv Gandhi said, 
in Kerala, More to the point is 
the sober comment of Jyoti Basu 
who observed that dismal as the 
Prime Minister’s personal come- 
down was in Bengal, he was still 
very much there in New Delhi. 

Nor is it certain that the results of 
State elections are inevitable pointers 
to what will happen at national elec- 
tions. To pin hopes of cornering and 
confounding Rajiv Gandhi by inciting 
the President io clash with the Prime 
Minister, or by assailing him through 
constitutional skirmishes and privilege 
motions to get him and his government 
down is a forlorn task. Here again, 
Jyoti Basu has spoken the voice of 
realism when he said that the way lay 
through the unity of the Opposition 
parties and their working out a cam- 
mon programme to provide an alterna- 
tive to the ruling Congress. S 

If past experience «is any guide this 
seems a dim possibility. The con- 
glomerate character of the individual 
parties and the inner-party bickerings, 
evidenced even now in the Lok Dal and 
Janata Parties, bodes no good. Perhaps, 
the bricket match is a far more enjoy- 
able game. It’s so much casier.) 
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Overall Performance of Parties 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


T= most positive development of the recent 

elections to three State legislatures (Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala and West Bengal) as well as by 
elections for eight assembly and three parliamentary 
constituencies is the electorate’s rebuff to the 
forces of communalism and fundamentalism and 
those who struck deals with them. To miss this 
point in the context of the Congress-I’s loss of the 
toehold in the south (Kerala) and its ignominous 
debacle while seeking to “storm the red citadel” 
in the east (West Bengal) is to betray the lack of a 
broad national perspective. 

A detailed analysis of the election results is, 
nevertheless, imperative if only to bring out certain 
specific characteristics witnessed in the different 
regions that went to the polls last month. 


PERHAPS, the most redeeming feature in our 
body-politic was Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
accord with Dr Farooq Abdullah last year that 
brought to an end the mutual hostility between the 
Congress-I and the National Conference, the two 
major pillars of nationalism, secularism and demo- 
cracy, in our northern border state of J & K. 
The alienation of the National Conference from 
the Congress-I since mid-1983, coupled with the 
latter's myopic understanding, reflected in its 
subsequent backing of a minority ministry headed 
by G.M. Shah, had led to a precarious situation 
matked by the rapid growth of secessionist and 
communal forces spearheaded by the Jamaat-e- 
Islami and owing allegience to the military rulers 
of Pakistan. Ironically, it was G.M. Shah, instal- 
led by the State Congress-I as a bulwark against 
Farooq’s “anti-national actions”, who happened to 
be the chief patron of these forces — and they 
fattened themselves under his benevolent umbrella. 

Mercifully Rajiv Gandhi woke up to the stark 
realities of the Kashmir valley and compelled the 
recalcitrant bosses of the J & K Congress-I fo 
accept his line of re-forging unity with Farooq. 
The NC-Congress-I alliance has reaped rich 
dividends in the latest elections and succeeded 
in gaining a two-thirds majority in the 76-member 
J & K assembly having won till date 61 seats. 
(Results from Shopian and Bandipore constituencies 
were yet to come in; election was countermanded 
in Bhaderwah due to the death of a BJP candidate; 
polling in currently snowbound Leh and Kargil in 
the Ladakh region will take place on June 6.) 

This NC-Congress-I performance is striking as it 
signifies the rout of the Jamaat-led Muslim United 
Front (MUF), the political outfit of the pro-Pak 
secessionist, communal and fundamentalist ele- 
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ments, which surfaced for the first time in the 
Kashmir valley in these elections and provided 
ample testimony of the strong mass base those 
forces have come to acquire over the last few 
years. 

In fact, the MUF had projected itself as an alter- 
native to the NC-Congress-I alliance in the valley 
with the catchy slogan “‘Kashmiriat khatre mein 
hain” (The Kashmiri identity is in danger) that was 
first coined by Sheikh Abdullah as early as in 1953, 
There was the possibility of the MUF winning 10 to 
15 seats. Such an eventuality would have caused 
genuine alarm. The defeat of the MUF is all the 
more creditable, since in the last four to five years 
the Jamaat has expanded its political and mass base 
and effectively infiltrated into the police and the 
administration besides enhancing its influence over 
the middle class and the intelligentsia, especially 
among teachers and students of colleges and 
universities in the valley. 

However, there is no room for complacency 
because although the MUF has captured only four 
seats, its share of votes is substantial. The MUF 
candidates won by huge margins in Sopore, Kulgam, 
Homeshalibug and Anantnag thereby making 
inroads into the rural rich belt of the valley. The 
Front amassed 1,14,579 votes as against 1,92,006 
votes of the NC-Congress-I alliance in Srinagar 
district, where the NC-F alone had secured 2,69,014 
votes in the 1983 polls. These details give a 
measure of the popular support the MUF enjoys. 

At the same time, the success of the NC-Cong- 
ress- combine is noteworthy because, for the first 
time, the nationalist and secular forces were able to 
forge an electoral alliance and fight unitedly the 
onslaught of fissiparous trends. This is a fitting 
reply to the Pak junta, which to this day demands 
plebiscite in Kashmir. The 1987 elections consti- 
tuted a genuine plebiscite with the verdict emphati- 
cally favouring the need to sustain Kashmir’s 
unbreakable ties with India, alongside Indian unity, 
integrity and secular democracy. 

That Farooq has vowed to fight communalism in 
every sphere of Kashmir’s social life and weed it 
out from the valley is of utmost significance given 
the present correlation of forces in J & K. And the 
Congress-I’s decision — at the instance of Rajiv — 
to join the crusade with the NC eschewing all 
sectarian considerations too merits unreserved 
acclaim. Even those expressing strong reservations 
about Rajiv’s politics of accords have had no hesi- 
tation in welcoming the accord in Kashmir, as it 
constituted a real silver lining in the dark and 
murky horizon replete with dangers, uncertainty 
and drift. 


(Contd, on page 33) 
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Significance of CPI-M Victory 
BARUN DAS GUPTA 


most salient feature of the tenth elections to 
the West Bengal Assembly is the near-total 
sweep by the Left Front in the districts and the 
very impressive victories scored by the Congress in 
Calcutta, Howrah and the industrial areas of 24 
Parganas and Burdwan districts. Infact in Calcutta, 
the Congress bettered its previous best by securing 
13 out of 22 seats, 

The electorate was sharply polarised between the 
two main contenders. The Jatiya Ganatantrik Front 
led by Pranab Mukherjee’s Rashtriya Samajvadi Con- 
gress and the United Left Democratic Front formed 
by SUCI and some breakaway groups of CPI-M 
and RSP were decisively rejected by the electorate. 
Though the SUCI itself managed to retain its two 
seats, all RSC candidates including its stalwart and 
sitting MLA, Dr Sisir Bose, forfeited their de- 
posits. . 

The Left Front increased its total tally from 238 
to 241, while the Congress strength came down from 
56 to 40: Among the Left Front constituents, 
CPI-M won 187 seats (against 174 in 1982), For- 
ward Bloc 26 (28) and RSP 18 (19). CPI did the 
best — 11 of its (12) candidates won. In 1982, 
the party had secured'seven seats only. 

However, the total number of votes secured by 
the Congress went up substantially. In 1982, 
Congress had polled 38.49 per cent of total vofes 
polled. This time it secured over 40 per cent. In 
1982, the four major constituents of the Left Front 
~~ CPI-M, FB, RSP and CPI — had polled 50.23 
percent. This time also the Front polled ove 50 
per cent votes. l 


It is always easy to be wise after the event, but | 


the fact is that the total silence of the majority of 
the electorate had kept both pollsters and poll- 
managers of the Left Front and the Congress on 
tenterhooks till the last. Though the Front never 
feared a loss of majority, it was afraid of substanial 
Congress inroads and gains, while the Congress-I 
PCC leaders in their naivete fondly hoped that 
riding on the crest of a Rajiv “wave”, they might 
storm into the Writers’ Budildings — the seat of 
the State Government. 

In their analysis of the poll results also, Front 
leaders are more’ objective and rational. Pointing 
out the various factors that weighed for and against 
their victories and reverses, whereas the Congress 
leaders are blaming their defeat solely on allegd 
malpractices of the Left Front, more precisely of the 
CPI-M. They are not prepared to admit their 
weaknesses, shortcomings and failures. 

Union Minister of Information and Broad- 
casting, Ajit Panja, who was in charge of the 
central election office of the PCC, told this writer 
that in the districts, the CPI-M had won the 
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elections by giving “threats” to the electorate 
and to Congress workers. Accordig to him, pro- 
Congress voters were not allowed to vote; they were 
not allowed to come to polling booths; and there 
was false voting on mass scale. However, Panja’s 
allegations about rigging were subsequently rebutted 
point-by-point, by Election Commission observer, 
P.K. Mehrotra, who toured the districts, where 
rigging had allegedly taken place. 

When asked why the Congress did so well in 
Calcutta, where it won even in such constituencies 
in which it could not either man a the booths or 
Congress polling agents had left by mid-day, Panja’s 
explanation was that the “CPI-M had left Calcutta 
and the industrial area” out of their rigging opera- 
tions for fear of being exposed by a vigilant Press. 

It may be recalled that Panja had “‘predicted” the 
certain dekat of Chief Minister Jyoti Basu at 
Satgachhia till the very end, while PCC president 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi had vaunted that the 
Congress would win 170 seats. 

The dismal performance of the Congress as a 
whole is due to a numbers of factors for all of 
which the party has to thankitself. The first, of 
course, ig Congress workers’ traditional apathy to 
getting their votes enlisted, when electoral rolls are 
prepared. By contrast, CPI-M is very alert about 
it; they see to it that their supporters are included 
in the rolls. The CPI-M party machinery in every 
locality is active throughout the year, keeping tabs 
on the new people, who have come and the old 
voters who have either left or died. ° 

Secondly, the ugly bickerings in the wake of the 
nominations continued right through the election 
campaign. For example, no less a person than 
Union Minister Barkat Ghani Khan Choudhury, 
addressing election meetings in Calcutta for Cong- 
ress candidates Subrata Mukherjee and Somen 


‘Mitra, urged the people to vote for these “‘Congress-~ 


men during the days of distress who, unlike some 
Congress leaders, had not deserted Indira Gandhi 
and had not tried to prevent her from ever comj 
back to power.” This was a direct dig 
Chief Das Munshi and the voters had n 
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ELECTION RESULTS ANALYSED—3 
LDF Win in Kerala: 
Changed Scenario 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


{TUATED in the south-western coastal belt of the 
country, Kerala, having the highest percentage of 
literate population, has just been through an electoral 
storm in which over 80 per cent of the electorate 
exercised their franchise. The roles of the contending 
political forces stand reversed: the CPI(M)-led Left 
Democratic Front (LDF) has taken over the reins 
of power and the Congress-I-led United Democratic 
Front (UDF), which was at the helm for a full term, 
leads the Opposition. 

The outcome was not entirely unexpected. Some 
Kerala-watchers had earlier expressed the view that 
tired of the bickerings between and within the ruling 
UDF partners —a mix of communal and caste 
parties led by the Congress-I — the electorate might 
this time opt for a mix of secular parties and forces. 

- However, in view of the sharp polarisation of forces, 
few had been prepared to confidently predict the 
outcome. Understandably, therefore, the outcome 
of the March 23 Assembly election has come as a 
shock to the Congress-I and the UDF and a pleasant 
surprise to LDF. 

The intensity of the election battle can be seen 
from the fact that the winner, LDF, has won 76 
seats out of 138 and secured 44.91 per cent of the 
total polled votes. The loser, UDF, with 43.70 per 
cent votes — only about 1.51 lakh votes behind the 
LDF tally — had to be content with 60 seats. This 
should not be surprising in the context of the 
polarised polity in the State. In 1982, UDF witha 
smaller margin of 96,000 votes as between the total 
votes polled by the two contending fronts, had 
gained 77 seats in a house of 140. 

Yesterday’s Chief Minister and presently Opposi- 
tion leader, Karunakaran, has said that the CPI-M 
strategists used majority communalism to win the 
elections. And his contention is supported by the 
Marxist rebel and leader of the newly-formed Com- 
munist Marxist Party (CMP), Raghavan. At 
the same time, Congress-I leaders and most 
observers believe that but for the war of attrition 
between the Kerala Congress factions led by Joseph 
and Mani, the UDF could still have outstripped 
LDF. The UDF relied heavily on the Marxist rebel 
MP, hoping to undermine the CPI-M popular 
se, The result, however, showed that CMP’s 
was only marginal and even its leader Raghavan 











t given to him by the UDF. Similarly, the 
of the BJP-Hindu Munnani combination 
ny as 122 constituencies could affect the 
either Front only very marginally, though 
many as 6.48 per cent of votes without 


only scrape through, notwithstanding the ` 


scoring any victory. The CPM leader E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad is not entirely wrong, when he 
points out the danger inherent in the growth of 
Hindu communal forces in Kerala where they had 
started gathering strength during the last few years as 
a reaction to the performance of the minority groups 
and parties in power. 

The significance of the Kerala election outcome 
this time has many dimensions. The one that has 
been mentioned very often, not wrongly, is that the 
Congress-I has lost the last toe-hold in the south. It 
was this factor that had made the Congress-I cling 
desperately to the disparate caste and communal 


groups in Kerala, contrary to its professions in the 


north of keeping religion out of politics. Fight 
against fundamentalists was the battle-cry of NC(F)- 
Congress-I front in the J&K election. 

It did little credit to the Congress-I pursuing 
contradictory policies on communalism in the two 
States of Kerala and J & K, situated at the two 
opposite ends of the country. It is to be noted that 
while in J & K the clear direction of the fight 
considerably helped both the NC(F) and Congress-I 
to subdue dissidence inside their ranks, the con- 
fusion inside the Kerala UDF ranks prevailed till 
the last moment thanks to the disparate combina- 
tion that the UDF was. Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s meeting with Kerala Bishops during his 
election tour of Kerala, obviously to seek their 
intervention in the fight between the Kerala 
Congress factions, could nof be interpreted as an 
exercise in secularism. 

There are other dimensions that go with the LDF 
victory. A sea-change has taken place in Kerala’s 
as well as in the country’s politics durifig the last 
three decades, since the first Communist Ministry 
came to power in Kerala as a result of State 
elections in 1957.; The Congress was never able to 
remove the stigma of having manoeuvred to oust 
that Government by encouraging communal and 
obscurantist forces. However, since then over the 
years both the Congress and the Left Parties alter- 
nately had played their part in giving credibility to 
patently communal parties by joining hands with 
them to hold power. This had inevitably led to the 
consolidation of the Muslim League claiming to 
represent minority of one brand and the Kerala 
Congress, representing another brand of minority, 
Christians. The Kerala polity went on getting 
more and more divided on caste and communal 
lines. Birth of NDP, SRP, etc — caste-based 
parties — was an upshot of this development, with 
the Hindu Munnani making its appearance more 
recently. 

It is the first time in three decades that the two 
Communist Parties have taken courage to openly 
decide not to have any truck with communal forma- 
ions of any variety in future. 

In retrospect, it can be said that in this context 
the course adopted by LDF, especially its leader, 
CPI-M, has not been easy. The CPI-M’s refusal to 
have any alliance with the Muslim League was the 
cause of a sizeable revolt in its ranks, with a power- 
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Punjab Cities and Villages Re-visited 


HARISH CHANDOLA 


FOR three days I travelled in buses to Sikh villages 

of Amritsar and Gurdaspur, on the way to 
Ajoala, Tarn Taran, Sheron Paint, Brahmapura, 
Patti, Batala, etc. The bus-stands, buses and 
villages themselves were seas of turbans, for it was 
the heartland of Sikh peasantry. Sometimes, it so 
happened that I was the lone non-turbaned person 
in the bus. Coming from outside Punjab, it made 
me feel conspicuous and somewhat scared at first. 
Back in Amritsar, a prominent Sikh journalist had 
strongly advised me against travelling alone in buses 
in those areas. 

But nobody on the buses or in the villages took 
any notice of me. To them a non-turbaned person 
in their midst was as normal as a turbaned one. 
Soon I overcame my self-consciousness and even 
the fear of the bus being hijacked to some lonely 
spot. 

However limited and inadequate my trip was to 


draw any conclusions, it did make me realise that, 


the masses in Punjab, in spite of the horror stories 
coming out of it, remain non-communal. A very 
large part of that mass is Sikh. According to the 
1971 Census, Sikhs constituted a little over 60 per 
cent of Punjab’s population, Hindus 37 per cent, 
Christians 1.14 per cent and Muslims 0.86 per cent. 
In the 1981 Census, the Sikh population had gone 
up somewhat and the Hindu down. The ratio is 
not 50:50, as is popularly believed. 

But, that is not the whole story. In Punjab, cities 
and towns are largely Hindu and the villages Sikh. 
In the three border districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar 
and Ferozepur, the villages are almost entirely 
Sikh. In spite of such strength of the communities 
in their respective areas, there has hardly been any 
mob violence in the State, like the one witnessed in 
Delhi in November, 1984. 

The office-bearers of the All-India Sikh Students 
Federation, whom I Met in their busy headquarters 
inthe Golden Temple complex, emphasised time 
and again that Hindus were safe in Punjab. Killings 
by extremists were a different matter. 

Fear, however, was there, in both communities. 
That was why Hindus were not travelling in over- 
whelmingly Sikh areas, even when there had been 
no mob attacks on them. 

The countryside was lyrical, like the unbroken 
singing of the Gurubani or Ramayana. Snowfall in 
Simla and hills beyond had delayed the arrival of 
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spring somewhat. The last of the winter rains were 
watering the lush wheat, above which buds stood 
on the naked branches of deciduous trees ready to 
burst into new leaf. 

The road between Amritsar and Tarn Taran was 
being resurfaced. The labourers were all non-Sikh, 
possibly from Bihar or Eastern UP, some with their 
women and children. Though they lived in an 
almost entirely Sikh area, they said they had never 
been bothered. 

One would, however, not say that Punjab was free 
of communalism. There are communal elements in 
most political parties there, often at leadership level. 
New ones, like the Hindu Suraksha Samiti, have 
sprung up. Exploitation of communal fear is the 
easiest way to leadership. In spite of that, commu- 
nalism has not yet poisoned the life of the people. 

Of those killed by extremists, 40 per cent have 
been Sikhs. Longowal for one. Almost all CPI 
and CPI(M) workers killed recently have been 
Sikhs. The extremists strike at anyone opposed to 
their policies. 

They have also carried out revenge killings. But 
only when they have convinced themselves that a 
number of innocent people have been done to death 
in what are known as “encounters” or whole 
village populations have been subjected to great 
indignities and harassment because they belonged 
to a particular community. 

What is the magnitude of political violence in 
Punjab? Killings in Punjab, perhaps, equal the 
number of road deaths in Delhi? Is violence in 
other states less? 

All violence there is now described as political. 
There are hardly any criminal cases, for which 
Punjab used to be notorious, pending with the 
police. Peasantry has a fueding character every- 
where. (You can see that reflected in the politics 
of the Akali Dal). But, the police has changed 
their system of recording cases and classified 
violence — over land rivalries, etc. — as politi 

The secular’ and democratic forces 
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such ban, however, operated against religious pro- 
cessions and meetings. Religious premises were free 
to hold public meetings. The memorial days of 
more and more Sikh gurus and Hindu saints are 
now being celebrated, by taking out processions 
and holding large meetings. 

Newspapers of January 8 all over carried pictures 
of the Punjab Governor, S. S. Ray, barefooted, i 
a dhoti,a shawl over his shoulders and a kand- 
kerchief over his head, sprinkling water from a pot 
to purify the path along which the Guru Granth 
Sahib was being brought into the Raj Bhavan on 
Guru Gobind Singh Day on January 6. A perfect 
picture of hypocrisy! Whether Guru Ram Das Day 
or Ravidas Jayanti (observed recently in Punjab 
towns), leaders now vie with one another over- 
radio and television and on public platforms in 
displaying their religious fervour. 

After seven years of restrictions, the Punjab 
peasant movement lies paralysed. Like an army 
that has to be constantly drilled to keep it fighting 
fit, the peasant or any other movement has to 
remain active all the time to maintain its vigour 
and dynamism. In Punjab, while religious move- 
ments have remained active, secular and democratic 
ones have been suppressed. Student unions are not 
allowed to hold elections for fear that the extre- 
mists might seize them, with the result that demo- 
cratic forces among them cannot even Assert. 
A minority with strong-arm tactics, in such circum- 
stances, manages to take advantage of the situation, 
and dominates the student politics. 

What is the state of Punjab peasantry? Sixty-two 
per cent of it are marginal farmers and 23 per cent 
are small farmers, According to the 1971 Census, 
there has been a 25 percent decline in the size of 
holdings, due to population increase and other 
factors, rendering many farmers without work. 
They possess no skill and Punjab does not have a 
large industrial base to absorb them as unskilled 
labour. Only four per cent of the farmers there are 
rich, with holdings above ten hectares. They have 
no way of utilising the surpluses they have accumu- 
lated, in the absence of industry. Much of their 
wealth is, therefore, finding its way into securing 
political power through communal politics. 

Who revived the system of calling Sarbat Khalsa 
(congregation of all Sikhs or their representatives) 
after years of disuse? It was the present Home 
Minister, Buta Singh, who revived it for the recon- 
struction of the damaged Akal Takht in 1984. After 
having brought it to life, he could no longer control 
it. Others. then made use of it, and on January 26 
this year, they declared at a Sarbat Khalsa that those 
opposing the demand of Khalistan were “traitors” 
to the Sikh faith. 

Restrictions in the state have caused fears. And, 
ars have curtailed life in Punjab and in its largest 
most thriving city, Amritsar. Trains and buses 
not allowed to come in or leave Amritsar 
30pm. Its streets begin emptying then, for, the 
ent security deadline of 7.30 pm has made 
lieve that their personal safety is not 
er that time. 

Nanak Dev University, some lecturers 











complained that fear was dehumanising the people 
there. They said life for them used to begin after 
8 pm, when, after the day’s work, washing and 
resting a while they would go out to meet friends 
and relations, to eat and drink together and talk. 

Amritsar is not too large a city like Delhi, 
Bombay or Calcutta, where commercial pleasures 
like going to bars, restaurants, cinemas and other 
houses of entertainment had replaced visiting friends 
and relations. But now the 7.30pm deadline was cutt- 
ing off their personal contacfs, because they had to 
remain confined to their homes in the evenings. 

During my stay, one of them noticed that it was 
nearing 7.30 pm and advised me to return to my place 
of residence, for soon I would not be able to find 
any transport. He bad a scooter, but pillion-riding 
was banned and so he could not take me back to the 
city. 

Later that night, I had to goto the house ofa 
friend. We kept talking till 11 pm. Next morning I 
had to catch an early bus and had, therefore, to 
return to my hotel. I covered the two kilometres from 
his house to my hotel without coming across a single 
soul. It was like walking in a ghost city. A police 
vehicle passed by but even that did not stop, for one 
was never sure what kind of person was out on the 
streets that late at night. 

Warning me about being out late, my friends had 
said ] might not run into an extremist in that 
heavily-policed city, but I might run into some bad 
element ready to relieve me of my possessions. 
And, sometimes, one was stopped by law-and- 
order people, or those looking like them, who did 
the same to those not staying at home. 

Trade in Amritsar was slack. Sikh traders were not 
going outside the state to buy goods, frightened by 
the prejudice that was being created against their 
community by leaders and the mass media. The 
Delhi events of 1984 were also a constant reminder 
to them. They told me that Sikhs had become 
easy targefs outside Punjab. 

Some shops outside the Amritsar railway station 
still advertised that they exchanged Pakistani 
currency. Bht there was no traffic from Pakistan, 
like in the past, when people used to come to visit 
relatives in India. There were no foreign tourists. 
Punjabis working abroad, who for convenience had 
obtained British or some other citizenship, had to 
obtain special permission to visit their ancestral 
home and relations. That permission did not come 
with the visa for India. It was granfed by the 
Home Ministry separately and did not come easily. 

Hotels were empty. I was the only resident in a 
new, middle-size one. It had closed down its restau- 
rant because there were no residents to cater to. 
It had a total staff ofone — a Nepali, who, 
besides registering me, brought mea glass of tea 
from some nearby shop the next morning, cold. 

As the CRP and Punjab Police guarded Golden 
Temple, there were no non-turbaned pilgrims. In 
the past, there used to-.be a large number of them 
coming to pray to the Gurus and the Granth 
Sahib, revered in the hearts of all Punjabis and 
others in the country. Some used to come to take 
refuge in the serene world of the lake and the 
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lotus of a temple, rising in its middle and to detach 
themselves from conflicts outside. All that seemed 
to have come to an end. 


I tied a handkerchief over my head, deposited 
my shoes at the main entrance and was going up 
the path that leads to steps descending to the lake, 
when a little girlcame running up, trying to sell 
some picture postcards of the Temple, saying; 
“Mere daddy nahin hain”? in Hindi, indicating her 
father was not alive. She was the only one selling 
picturecards and I must have been the only 
stranger she could spot. I did dare not ask what 
happened to her Father. 


Inside, on the circumambulatory path, I walked 
on the hard, sharp coir-mat laid out in the middle, 
because the marble around was too cold in the early 
morning, passed a small group bathing in the 
lake, entered the temple and sat down to listen to 
three blue-turbaned Ragis rendering the bani. 
People came in, offered parshad at the entrance 
and went along their way to complete the circum- 
ambulation, hardly anyone sitting down. I sat for 
well over an hour, watching people file in. There 
were no children and of All those I saw during that 
time there were two in the process of re-growing 
their beards. 


On the way out, I put out my hands for parshad 
and started walking along the periphery, where 
repair work was still going on. The whole atmo- 
sphere was very solemn, quite unlike the one I 
remembered from the past. 


In the literature placed outside for free distri- 
bution, besides booklets on the Golden Temple, 
there were others on Sundarlal Bahuguna’s Chipko 
Movement for saving trees. But there was nothing 
about the upheaval the temple and Amritsar itself 
had undergone in recent years, 


Some doors away,. the Information Office of the 
SGPC had also no political literature, except a 
small pamphlet answering the allegations against 
the Sikhs, made in a series of three articles by the. 
Executive Editor of a national, daily some three 
years ago. , 


The new United Akali Dal office was outside in 
the Sarai. But before that I found the prominent 


and crowded office of the All-India Sikh Students: 


Federation, and I went in. The office-bearers 
were friendly. They wanted me to cover my head. 
I had just removed the handkerchief from it while 
coming out of the temple. 


They began talking of what was happening to 
Punjab. The state, they said, was being held asa 
hostage to the larger politics of the country. The 
Congress(I), they said, wanted to gather the Hindu 
vote. Its old commitment to abolition of poverty, 
protection of the oppressed and minorities, socialism, 
etc., was gone. Rally the Hindu vote was its only 
aim. Punjab politics was being. projected as a 
threat to that community. Punjab had unfortunately 
fallen into the trap laid out for it in order to raise 
the bogey of a threat to the interests of the country’s 
majority community. For that purpose, it was 
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“We want India remain one. 


being punished mercilessly. The bounty of Hindtt 
votes had to be reaped. 

The office-bearers there felt that Delhi would not 
want to solve the Punjab crisis, before the elections 
in Haryana. A continuing conflict in Punjab was 
going to Benefit the Congress(I) in those elections. 
And possibly elsewhere also, later. 

The Sikhs, they said, were being shown as a 
people threatening to break the country. 

“Are you wanting to” I asked. 

“No”, said one who spoke only in Punjabi, adding 
May be we will call 
it Khalistan.” 0] 
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Pack up Your Troubles... 
QADRI ISMAIL 





is now Colombo’s turn to smile. The way things 


are going the Tamils will never smile again. For a 
brief period of time, following the suspension of 
Indian mediatory efforts on February 9, 1987 and 
the subsequent Colombo refusal to accede to Indian 
demands, it looked as if India would be compelled 
to take drastic action against Sri Lanka. By sending 
Dinesh Singh to Sri Lanka (the fifth Indian 
mediator since Rajiv Gandhi became Premier) 
even when Indian mediatory efforts are officially 
suspended, a very clear signal has been read by 
Colombo. That India or at least Rajiv Gandhi’s 
India, will not militarily intervene to do something 
about Colombo refusing to solve'the nagging ethnic 
problem, Naturally, Colombo is smiling. It 
knows that India, unable to impose its will on either 
the Tamil militants or colombo, has decided to give 
in to colombo. 

While the Tamils are understandably angry at 
what they see as Gandhi’s perfidy, Dinesh Singh’s 
message is most welcome. Any direct Indian 
action could have only stiffened Sinhala resolve and 
further aggravated the problem. The point is, 
however, that things should never have come to 
this. The Minister of National Security is no 
longer talking of resuming negotiations on the basis 
of December 19, 1986 (as both the Indians and the 
Tamils would like) but of going back to the far 
lesser autonomy the UNP was willing to give the 
Tamils in June, 1986. Now, after virtually routing 
the LTTE (Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam) in 
the Jaffna peninsula, Colombo is in the position it 
wanted to be. It can negotiate from strength. 
From what has emerged from the Dinesh Singh 
visit, it seems that Delhi has accepted, if not also 
welcomed, this change in the military balance. 

From their private demand for a federal solution, 
it now appears that the Tamils will end up having 
to accept much less say in the administration of their 
own areas. For this, they have only themselves, 
and perhaps also the LTTE, to blame. Given the 
momentum achieved in the talks between the TULF 
and the UNP in July and August last year and the 
significant dropping of the Eelam demand from the 
LTTE’s statements from November last year, it is 
clear that they were beginning to think of a 
negotiated settlement. They should have seized 
that chance when they had it. What the LTTE 
wanted was the whole cake. Their demolition of 
their only remaining rival, the EPRLF (Eelam 
eoples’ Revolutionary Liberation Front) last 
ecember when an Indian delegation was in Colom- 
was probably to make sure of this. 
was there that they made a monumental] miscal- 
ion. The rational elements of the UNP govern- 
ways knew some concessions had to be made 
ly in orderto prevent the Tamil militants 
ly wreaking the social fabric of the entire 













country. But they, architects after all of a centralis- 
ed Constitution were never very happy with the 
idea of genuine devolution. Once the LTTE laid 
itself open to a well planned assault on its bases by 
massive security force strength with air cover, it 
should have expected the government to take the 
chance to-defeat it. 

In the east, the Tamils could have held on if the 
EPRLF, which was the strongest group there, had 
not been eliminated. As it turned out, SAS trained 
police commandos made the LTTE flee from their 
base camp in the Batticaloa district. Trincomalee 
followed. And by the middle of February, the army 
was in control of much of Mannar and Mullaitivu. 
Most importantly, it had retaken the main supply 
route from Colombo to Jaffna up to the Elephant 
Pass. It seemed then only a matter of time that 
Jaffna itself will be taken (with an unestimable 
number of civilian casualties). 

Dinesh Singh has received an assurance from 
Jayawardene that this will not be done. Here, 
again, the victory is for Colombo. Rajiv Gandhi 
had said that if Jaffna fell, Tamil Nadu may erupt 
and he just might have to do something. Since 
Gandhi is clearly not inclined towards percipitate 
action, Jayawardene, by agreeing in the face of the 
cabinet opposition, has done him a favour. In 
return, the Indian Prime Minister will deliver the 
LTTE (and others) on the table by the end of April. 
Or will try to. On what basis is not clear. Jaya- 
wardene has won over Gandhi and will, therefore, 
probably not have to make foreign policy 
concessions. 

Although not militarily vanquished. It is not too 
early to write off, in a historical sense, the LTTE 
tendency within Tamil politics. Ideologically, it has 
always been an extension of the TULF. Instead of 
mobilising the people on its self-proclaimed 
Gandhian model, the TULF (and its forebears) 
always felt it could strike a deal with the Colombo 
leadership and settle the problem. 

Reacting to the failure of peaceful means, the 
LTTE thought it could achieve the promised land 
by fighting alone. It had popular support, money 
and a trained, disciplined and armed cadres that, 
like many similar guerilla organisations, eventually 
came to control territory. To hold this territory, it 
had to mobilise the people. But getting the people 
involved — that is, really, being democratic — was 
never a part of the LITE’s thinking. Thus, when 
faced with superior odds, it had to concede 
territory. 

The government in Colombo, however, will be 
making a grave mistake if it feels that by taking 
Jaffna (even though India’s threats here are likely to 
remain just threats) it would have defeated Tamil 
resistance. Colombo’s thinking is that it would 

(Contd. on page 34) 





Retreat from Nehruvian Socialism 


R.C. DUTT 


"THE Economic Survey 1986-87 was placed before 
Parliament on February 24, and the Budget 
presented four days later. These documents con- 
tained, as they usually do, a wealth of economic 
data, though some.of them undoubtedly with 
considerable time-lags. More importantly, they 
revealed the Government’s perceptions and outlined 
their plan of action. What do the data reveal about 
the state of the economy? How does the Govern- 
ment perceive them and what promise does the 
Government’s plan of action bold for the future? 
These are questions that must now engage serious 
attention, both in and outside Parliament. 

Two points of general interest need to be made at 
this stage. First, asif stung by the criticism that 
there have been significant deviations from the soci- 
alist path shown by Jawaharlal Nehru, the Govern- 
ment has been at pains to show (how successfully we 
must consider at some length) that there has been 
no such deviation. Secondly, in an endeavour to 
paint a rosy picture of the progress of the economy, 
and to carry conviction that the measures taken by 
the Government have proved successful, weighty 
criticisms have been ignored, and no attempts made 
at all to answer them. Assertions have also been 
made which failto take account of some of the 
unfavourable trends revealed in the Government 
documents themselves. 


n° 


To consider the first point first, Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi began his Budget speech with a 
quotation from Jawaharlal Nehru, and added at 
the end of the quotation: “These are our objectives 
today”. The objectives in the speech quoted are 
contained in the second part thereof, which stated: 

We have to strive with all our strength for our 
planned development by conserving all our 
resources, increasing production and trying to 


ensure progressively a more equitable distribution, | 


and thus fo raise the standards of the great mass 

of our people. (Emphasis added) 

The objectives referred to in this passage are 
increasing production and equitable distribution; 
and the means of achieving these objectives is 
planned development. The means cannot be 
divorced from the ends, for unless both the manner 
of production, and its nature, namely, what is 
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produced are planned, there can be no way of 
ensuring that the fruits of production are distribut- 
ed equitably. The package suggested in the portion 
quoted, namely, increasing production, equitable 
distribution and planned development must there- 
fore be taken together. 

Can it be truly claimed on behalf of the present 
Government that equal emphasis is placed on all 
these three aspects? The answer is No. Growth is 
indeed emphasised and most of the steps taken by 
Government are so taken in the belief, right or 
wrong, that growth would be encouraged thereby. 
The tax-rates are thus reduced in the belief that 
high taxes are a disincentive to production. Controls 
on private industries are relaxed because they are 
regarded as shackles on production. The MRTP 
Act is rendered ineffective for similar reasons by. 
placing beyond its purview companies with invest- 
ments upto Rs. 100 crores. 

It weighs little with the Government that the two 
main essentials of planned development, namely, 
the Governments’ capacity to invest in the public 
sector and its capacity to determine the nature of 
investment in the private sector are impaired by 
these measures. It also weighs little with the 
Government that concentration of wealth and 
income is allowed to proceed unhindered with the 
dilution of the MRTP Act and that this distorts the 
concept of equitable distribution. Can it, in the 
circumstances, be really claimed that the passage 
quoted from Jawaharlal Nehru still determines the 
objectives of Government? 

A second passage from Nehru has been quoted 


. later in the speech by Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi. 


In this passage, Nehru reiterated some of the 
accepted postulates of socialism. They are: (1) 
Removal of disparities, (2) Emphasis on increased 
wealth and production, and (3) The importance of 
science and technology to deal with the problem of 
unemployment. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi then 
adds that he is committed to planning for socialism 
in India, “Socialism which fits in with our genius 
but nevertheless socialism in its basic meaning of 
removing disparities and providing equality of 
opportunity”, 

While Jawaharlal Nehru’s postulates may be 
accepted without reservation, the basic meaning of 
socialism as stated by Prime Minister Rajiv raises 
several points. Do removal of disparities and provi- 
sion of equal opportunities form the ‘“‘basic 
meaning” of socialism, its distinguishing features? 
They are undoubtedly the principal objectives of 
socialism, but so they are also of capitalist demo- 
cracy, Even capitalist democracy provides for equa- 
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lity before law. The distinguishing feature of social- 
ism is, not that it holds these objectives, but that it 
believes that disparities cannot be removed and equa- 
lity ofopportunity provided by the capitalist produc- 
tion relations determined by market forces. Socialism 
believes that such equality can only be assured in a 
classless society ‘by State owning the means of 
production, 

This distinguishing feature of socialism has been 
ignored by Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi who has, 
on the other hand, entered the caveat that he is 
committed to “‘planning for socialism in India, 
socialism which fits in with our genius....”? This 
latter reservation reminds one of the arguments of 
our colonial rulers, who contended that the econo- 
mic measures adopted in the “‘Metropolitan” coun- 
tries were not suitable to colonies like India. This 
provoked the reply from our early economic thinkers 
that the law of economics did not vary in their 
application to metropolitan and colonial countries. 
This is still true today. 

The mode of implementation of socialism may 
vary according to the prevailing circumstances, but 
the basic features of socialism remain the same. If 
these basic features are unsuitable to “‘our genius” 
(whatever that may be) we should have the courage 
to say that we reject socialism. A non-socialist 
package of policies cannot be passed off as socialist 
policies on the ground that the former suits “our 
genius.” 

Apart from quotations from Nehru, the fact has 
to be recognised that deviations from Nehru policies 
have been numerous. The most glaring is fhe 
devaluation of the planning process. The rationale 
of planning was to ration the scarce resources of a 
developing country like India and canalise them 
into socially accepted and planned channels of 
production. As such, planned production was not 
necessarily in response to market forces, they did 
not yield the same level of profit as production for 
the market would have done. Hence, the need to 
rely greatly on state-owned public enterprises. The 
private sector could also contribute to planned 
development, but, in order to ensure that they did 
so, they had to be controlled to conform to the Plan 
discipline. 

Such a scheme of planned development required 
three major policy instruments. They are: 1. Mobili- 
sation of resources to the maximum extent possible, 
2. Public sector as the main vehicle for investment, 
and 3. Private sector to conform to the Plan 
discipline. 

All these three policy instruments have been 
eroded. Mobilisation of resources has been affected 
by deliberate reduction of tax rates with the result 
that the normal revenues of the Centre are inade- 
quate to meet even the non-Plan requirements. The 
Plan has to be sustained, therefore, either by 
borrowing or by deficit financing. Obviously, in 
these circumstances, even if there is no deliberate 
desire to denigrate the public enterprises, public 
sector suffers on account of “resource constraint”. 
The Public Sector has therefore, ceased to be the 
main vehicle of development. It has to be content 
with meeting the infrastructural requirements of 
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industrialisation, leaving the superstructure, which 
really determines the direction of the growth, very 
largely in the hands of the private sector. The 
Public Sector therefore, instead of being at the 
commanding heights of the economy is perforce 
being made to subserve the private sector. The 
private sector, in its turn, freed from controls, 
which have been dismantled, caters to the market 
demand, thus negating altogether the concept of 
planning. This is certainly not in accord with 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s vision of growth. 

Apart from the nature of growth in respcct of 
which there has been substantial deviation from the 
policies Of Nehru, there has been equally dangerous 
deviation in respect of Nehru’s concept of self-reli- 
ance. Self-reliance, according to the early plan- 
ners meant not only zero foreign aid, but important- 
ly, freedom from foreign control. Foreign inflow 
of funds, however, continues, and forms, according 
to the Seventh Plan, 10 per cent (Rupees 18,000 
crores out of Rs. 1,80,000 crores) of Public Sector 
outlay. The manager of this dependence on foreign 
aid lies not so much in its magnitude as in the con- 
ditionalities attached to it. No significent foreign 
financial infllow is available unless economic 
policies are adopted by the receiving country, which 
have the approval of the lenders. Continued 
reliance on foreign inflow of funds, therefore, 
undermines the economice independence of the 
country concerned. A more direct form of this 
control 1s exercised through foreign investments in 
the country. Such investments, including invest- 
ments by multi-national corporations, have not only 
been growing but are being fervently sought in 
recent years. 

A glaring example of this is the recent agree- 
ment between the Unit Trust of India and Merril 
Lynch of the United States, which seeks to create a 
India Fund subscribed by foreign investors for 
investment in Indian companies. The result is that 
production will follow not the pattern set by the 
Plan, but market forces as perceived by the foreign 
investors, More important still, it will transfer 
economic decisions in large sectors of the economy 
on matters such as employment, use of scarce 
resources et al to foreigners. Neither the Plan, nor 
even the national Government will have much influ- 
ence over these decisions. Nothing could have been 
farther than this from the thoughts of Jawaharlal 
Nehru whose policy it was to admit foreign capital 
very selectively for investment in India. 
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While the present Government has strayed con- , 
siderably from the policies and indeed the vision of 
Nehru, it has displayed little interest to justify such 
deviations on merit, or with reference to the 
results achieved. On the other hand, without 
attempting to meet them, it has ignored criticisms 
offered, and by overlooking unfavourable factors it 
has sought to paint a rosy picture. Many such 
instances can be cited, but three instances from the 
Economic Survey, 1986-87 will suffice to illustrate the 
point, 


First is the statement (para 9.1) that “real econo- 
mic growth has averaged about 5 per cent a year 
in the last seven years as compared to the previous 
long-term trend growth rate of 3.5 per cent”. 
“Clearly, the Indian economy has moved on to 
a higher growth part”, it is concluded. 

It has repeatedly been pointed out by economists 
and economic journalists that the growth rate of 5 
per cent has been arrived at compared to he base 
year 1979-80 when the GNP declined by 4.7 per 


cent. Compared to the earlier year 1978-79 or to ' 


the average of the previous few years, the trend rate 
of growth would be much lower, This argument 
has, to my knowledge, not been answered by the 
Government, and it has not been even referred 
to when the aforesaid statement is made in the 
latest Economic Survey. 

Nor has it been madeclear that the major contri- 
butions to this average growth of 5 per cent was 
made by the growth in the banking and insurance 
section of 11.3, 9.1 and 11.5 per cent in 1983-84, 
1984-85 and 1985-86 respectively and more signi- 
ficantly by the growth in public administration and 
Defence of 12.5, 13.4 and 12.4 per cent in these 
three years. As far as physical production is con- 
cerned, which is represented by Agriculture, Mining, 
Manufacturing and Electricity generation, the 
average growth was well below 5 per cent. It was 
in fact 3.2 per cent in 1985-86 and is not likely to 
exceed 3 per cent in 1986-87. 

A second instance is the credit taken and the 
satisfaction derived (vide Economic Survey, Para 9.6) 
at the “healthy increase of 17.3 percentin exports, 
in rupee terms, in April-November 1986 over the 
same period in 1985, and the curbing of import 
expansion to only 1.4 per cent.” There is, however, 
little to be happy about “the curbing of import 
expansion”, 

An analysis of the imports during this period 
shows, as has indeed been acknowledged in para 
8.13 of the Economic Survey, that the value of 
petroleum, petroleum products and related material 
imported fell by 58.1 per cent on account of fall in 
oil prices. This is an extraneous factor, and what is 
more important, not a reliable one, for .oil prices 
may, and have indeed risen again. The value of 
non-oil imports, on the other hand, went up during 
April-September 1986 by 24.9 per cent, which was 
well in excess of the growth of the value of exports, 

In other words, the same trend of imports grow- 
ing faster than exports persisted during this period. 
It should be noted that this happened in spite of 
curbs being placed on the imports of sugar’ and 
edible oil. The latter resulted in sharp increase in 
the prices of edible oil in the domestic market. 

Another statemenf which the Government 
presumably hopes will be accepted by sheer repeti- 
tion is that “the poverty ratio declined from 
48 per cent in 1977-78 to 37 per cent in 1984-85” 
(Economic Survey, 1986-87 Para 9.2). The latter 
figure has been questioned by a number of reputed 
economists. One such is Dr Malcolm S. Adishe- 
shiah, who in an Annex to the Mid-Year Review of 
the Economy, 1986-87 (published by the India Inter- 
national Centre; pp 135-141) has given detailed 
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reasons for his disbelief. One need not side with 
the economists and reject the Government figure, 
but one has a right to expect that instead of merely 
repeating its claim, the Government would give 
detailed reasons why it disagrees with the econo- 
mists. Its failure to do so can only lead to the 
suspicion that the Government has a weak case 
which it seeks to bulldoze into acceptance by the 
weight of the publicity that it commands. 


IV 


More important, however, than the deviations of 
the earlier policies and the untenable claims made 
by the Government against the weight of informed 
opinion and even contrary to the facts, which have 
emerged, is the direction towards which the 
economy is heading. Do the Government percep- 
tions continued in the Economic Survey, or the plan 
of action revealed in the Budget indicate awareness 
of the dangers ahead? Are attempts being made to 
adjust policies suitably to steer clear of these 
dangers? The broad features of the Budget, which 
seek to persist in the recent policy changes, do not 
encourage the belief that such adjustments are either 
thought of or are being attempted. 

What are these dangers? In the short-term, the 
first danger is that of inflation. That the deficit 
estimated in the Budget for 1986-87 has now been 
more than doubled in the revised estimate does not 
encourage the hope that the deficit now estimated 
for 1987-88 at more than 50 per cent higher than 
the previous years’ estimate will remain at this 
figure merely because the Prime Minister wishes it 
to beso, and has appointed a Cabinet Committee 
on expenditure. It these deficits, unprecedented in 
our Budget history, fuel a process of inflation, it will 
be the poor who will suffer most. 

Related to this is the question: Can the entire 
process of planned development be financed 
indefinitely by borrowing and deficit financing? It 
is legitimate to rely on borrowing to finance crea- 
tion of assets which can be gainfully used, but can 
education, health and even the anti-poverty 
programmes, which yield little immediate profit be 
so financed? 

In adequate mobilisation of resources has been 
an important policy deficiency in recent years. It 
has resulted in the normal revenues of the Govern- 
ment being short of even the non-Plan expenditure 
of the Government, leaving the entire Plan expendi- 
ture and more to be covered by borrowing and 
deficit financing. The Budget for 1987-88 which 
proposes additional mobilisation of the paltry 
amount of Rs. 514 crores, of which the share of the 
Centre is Rs. 322 crores, can hardly be regarded as 
a serious attempt to cure this deficiency. 

The second danger in the short-term is the threat 
of foreign exchange crisis. The foreign exchange 
reserve went down by SDR 276 million during 
1985-86, though the Rupee value of the reserve 
increased by Rs. 577 crores during the year, because 
the Rupee was substantially devalued during the 
period. For the further period up to January, 
1987, the Rupee value itself of the reserve went 
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down by 160 crores. The value in SDR must have 
fallen even more than in the previous year. The 
foreign exchange reserves of. Rs. 7660 crores is, 
however, still regarded as “comfortable” by the 
Government, This may be so, but the continued 
fallin reserves in the last two years must be a 
matter of some discomfort. 

This discomfort has not, Fua induced 
the Government to modify its policy of import 
liberalisation and its reliance on export growth to 
pay for liberalised imports. On the other hand, 
the Prime Minister in his Budget speech (para 41) 
indicated briefly the steps taken to support the 
export industry and referred to “further measures 
for increasing export production.” 

With the increasing trade deficit and falling 
foreign exchange reserve, however, only two options 
will be open to the Government. One is for the 
Government to cut imports drastically and across 
the board. Inthe present context when industries 
have been set up on the assurance of liberal imports 
both of the capital goods and the raw-materials 
required by them, this option will be difficult to 
adopt. In the alternative, the Government will 
have to go in for more external debts with all the 
conditionalities that may be attached to them 
and face the now familiar Third World pucnowencn 
of the Debt-Trap. 

The long-term ‘trends of the present economic 
policies from which neither the Economic Survey 
nor the Budget promises any respite are even more 
serious. There is nothing in the Budget to indicate 
that the revenue deficit will not continue. The 
Public Sector will, therefore, continue to suffer from 
resource constraint, and this constraint will confine 
the Public Sector to the infrastructural area. The 
private sector will dominate the consumer 
industries, and cater, in the interest of profit 
maximisation, to the demands of the more affluent 
sections of the population. Concentration of 
wealth will continue to distort income distribution, 
and growth will not help eradicate poverty except 
by the weak trickling down process. 

The anti-poverty programme may help in this 
respect by generating additional employment, but 
except to the extent that it adds to productive 
assets, which even in the short-term can sustain 
employment, such employment generation will be 
dependent on the amounts spent on such pro- 
grammes. While the increased allocation in the 
latest Budget to these programmes is to be lauded, 
an amount of even Rs, 1200 crores cannot make 
any significant impact on the problem. More 
importantly, with the “resource constraint” which 
compels all such programmes to be financed either 
by borrowing or by adding to the deficit, there can 
be no assurance that it will be possible for alloca- 
tion even at the present level being continued from 
year fo year. 

With the dominance of the private sector, the 
market forces and not the Plan, will determine the 
nature of production. It is the acquisitive society, 
against which Jawaharlal Nehru had warned us and 
nota society planned for common good that is 
being created. In such a society, no holds are 
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barred in the competition to acquire wealth and 
income, specially in a poverty-ridden society like 
ours where millions struggle for good-living and 
millions more merely survive. It is no matter of 
surprise that in this situation corruption and im- 
morality permeate from the top of the society to the 
bottom. 

Another danger of the present situation is the 
growing dependence on external sources. With an 
adequate resource mobilisation and consequently 
inadequate investment by the Government, and with 
the domestic private sector demanding more and 
more “incentives” to increase investment, the 
Government are turning increasingly to external 
sources. Incentives are being given specially to 
non-resident Indians (NRI), the great majority of 
whom are foreign nationals and investments are 
being sought through them, or even otherwise, from 
foreign investors, not excluding the miulti-nationals. 
Large areas of economic activity are thus being 
leased out, so to say, to foreigners, resulting in a 
corresponding dilution of our national economic 
independence. At the same time, the strain on our 
foreign exchange threatens to.drive us to inter- 
national financial institutions like IMF and accept 
the curbs on our economic independence which they 
impose. 

Another form of dependence, which is growing, is 
technological, Prime Minister quoted Jawaharlal 
Nehru to emphasise the importance of science and 
technology. No socialist will underestimate the 
importance of technology, or be indifferent to moder- 
nisation. Nor will any socialist under-rate the need 
for growth and productivity. These very laudable, 
indeed essential objectives, cannot, however, either 
be purchased or acquired as a gift from other coun- 
tries. They must be absorbed and become our own 
way of life. 

The spate of foreign collaborations, often justified 
on grounds of technology transfer, does not neces- 
sarily improve our level of technology. They morc 
often only increase our technological dependence, 
and it is this technological dependence that is 
growing. Technology, to be of ‘real benefit, must 
be absorbed by indigenous R&D. This is certainly 
not happening in adequate measure. For every 
change of technology, we continue to be dependent 
on foreigners and look for a fresh collaboration 
agreement. We have initiated few of these changes 
ourselves, 

Finally, the pattern of development we have 
adopted is in the long-run anti-growth Apart from 
the possibilities of social conflict inherent in uneven 
development, which might seriously disturb it, such 
uneveness, which denies its benefits to the great 
majority of the population, has to depend for its 
sustenance on the growth of demand of the small 
minority whom it benefits. The market thus limited 
imposes a limit to growth. This limit is aheady 
being felt, and is reflected by the business circles in 
their complaints of recessionary trends. The 
demand is being made that excise duties and other 
taxes should be reduced so that costs can be lower- 
ed in an attempt to stimulate demand. 

(Contd. on page 23) 





Letter from Moscow 


Mikhail Gorbachev’s Revolution 


DEY MURARKA 


£6 can break me if they want. I will not change 

the course,” Mikhail Gorbachev once told 
someone in his confidence, when incipient oppo- 
sition to his policies had begun to surface. There- 
fore, it is presumptuous for anyone to claim 
that Gorbachev does not know what he is doing, 
does not know what the risks are. They, the 
opposition, have, of course, tried to break him but 
he has continued on his course steadfastly, more 
radical than ever. It is consistent with this courage- 
ous attitude that he was able to scale new political 
heights at the Central Committee Plenum on Janu- 
ary 27-28, 1987. These heights are dangerous indeed 
and the higher he climbs, the lonelier and more 
vulnerable he could become. However, the determi- 
nation and skill with which he has established him- 
self as the acknowledged leader of the country 
during the past two years suggests that he is quite 
capable of sustaining himself at these heights — of 
ascending even higher. 

What is his precise achievement so far? To be 
succinct, he has imparted a genuinely revolutionary 
impulse to a largely moribund society. This has 
been far from easy to do. It has been already given 
him many anxious moments and created new head- 
aches. It will undoubtedly face him with many 
severe trials, many more dangerous bends to negoti- 
ate in the coming years. His claim, however, that 
the process of change in the Soviet Union is now 
irreversible, has been made utterly convincing by the 
January Plenum. Something in the Soviet life has 
indeed profoundly changed before, after and because 
of the Plenum. The frisson is palpable. It can be 

It. 

: The distinguished Soviet political commentator, 
Alexander Bovin, has caught it beautifully: 
Public opinion is becoming more vocal and 
effective...There is a point, then, in speaking 
out, in saying no, in standing up for your 
opinions... 

This climax has been building up specially inexor- 
ably since Gorbachev’s speech in Khabarovsk in 
July, 1986 when, for the first time, he adopted a 
radical, reformist stance so openly and unambigu- 
ously, and raised the flag of democratisation, to the 
acute discomfort of the hardboiled conservatives in 
the Party..But it would be just as well to take into 
account that the seeds of this change had already 
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been sown by him during the last months of Cher- 
nenko, before he came to power. All the basic ele- 
ments of his policy were delineated, if in brief, in 
his speech at the ideological conference in Decem- 
ber, 1984. Despite the fact that the speech was 
delivered during the leadership of Chernenko, it 
was in the nature of Gorbachev’s election mani- 
festo, his political-ideological programme ‘and 
platform. 

The 1984 speech of Gorbachev is generally not 
alluded to in public because of its unavoidable asso- 
ciation with Chernenko, the quickly forgotten leader 
for a brief period in Soviet history, which is a pity. 
Even today that speech remains the foundation on 
which Gorbachev has continued to build his policies, 
and which are beginning to blossom now. Take, for 
instance, the democratisation of the Communist 
Party structure, the main plank of the January 
Plenum. In 1984, Gorbachev has stated the kernel 
of this problem: 

Also urgently needed is a scientific study and 
analysis of such a seemingly old question as that 
of the principle of democratic centralism in 
present-day conditions, The Party has advocated 
and continues to advocate the interconnected 
development of the two component parts of 
democratic centralism in the country’s economic 
and political life and their optimal combination. 
This applies above all to the extension and 
deepening of socialist democracy; in other words 
the greater, fuller and wider the participation 
of the masses 1n management, the more stable 
our gains and the more dynamic our develop- 
ment. (Emphasis added.) 

Since then, the experiences in the leadership has 
confirmed his conviction that the only way to keep 
the vast Party and state bureaucracy on the rails and 
to keep a check on its performance and power is to 
democratise the political structures. In any case, it 
has become essential to provide the masses with a ` 
sense of real participation in political and public 
affairs, of which they have been long deprived under 
Stalin and after. Without it any restructuring has 
little chance of success. The Soviet people, as Gorba- 
chev indicated in his 1984 speech, were no longer 
a lumpen mass, but had become a well-educated 
society, with their own views about what was 
needed, what was right and wrong. Without their 
participation the nation cannot be modernised in a 
stable fashion or durably. 

It is this open recognition of the realities 
of the Soviet society which is Gorbachevy’s 
greatest contribution to raising the political consci- 
ousness of the Soviet masses. In the Western politi- 
cal jargon, there is a term which is often heard — 
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the silent majority. In the West, this majority is 
assumed to be right wing, and mainly is. For 
instance, this silent majority worked and works in 
favour of a Reagan, a Thatcher or a Kohl. It works 
in favour of discrimination based on colour or 
ethnic factors, in favour of militaristic chauvinism 
and many other retrogressive types of social and 
political thinking, policies and actions. 

It lends respectability to discredited pasts, for 
instance, to the Vietnam Warin America or the 
Nazi period in Germany, both as an expression of 
nationalism and in order to hide the embarrassing 
national defeats. The Kohl- Reagan homage to the 
war dead in Bitsburg, a large proportion of them 
Nazis, was undoubtedly an important aspect of the 
establishment appeasing its silent majority. The 
trends in America, where a politically dying Reagan 
has calmly appointed an ex-Nazi to his cabinet 
without. any public fuss, and in large parts of West 
Europe, fit in this framework. 

The Soviet silent majority, on the contrary, 
because of its different social character, is in favour 
of Gorbachev and his policies for exactly the 
opposite reasons. For them, he is the leader, who is 
endeavouring to release them from the shackles of 
the past, who is trying to increase their participation 
in public life, who is promising them a better 
standard of living, who has brought them back their 
national and social dignity and pride. As yet, 
however, this has not been translated in adequately 
concrete terms for the average person, because the 
fruits of this policy will ripen and fall slowly, and 
after much sweat and tears. A lot has been said 
and written about opposition to Gorbachev’s 
policies, even by Gorbachev himself. 

Such opposition exists. It is real. But when the 
character of this opposition is analyzed, it turns out 
that most of it comes not from the masses, who are 
warily waiting for visible results, but from the 
bureaucracy, specially its highest ranks, the party 
elite. The masses may be sceptic about the ultimate 
results. But they are also anxious that the pro- 
claimed reforms should continue to be implemented. 

This is a vital nuance, despite the fact that in the 
Soviet Union practically everyone is a part of the 
bureaucracy in some way. In reality, the power is 
actually exercised by the higher level bureaucracy. 
It is this section of bureaucracy which now feels 
most threatened by Gorbachev’s policies because it 

‘has become accustomed to virtually unchecked 
power and the perks it provides. A lot of opposi- 
tion exists at many levels of the bureaucracy because 
there is a strong fear of change, of any change, but 
most of all of a democratic change, which could 
subject it to new controls, in form as well as 
content. 

This opposition cannot be overcome by any kind 
of violent or forcible purge. This is partly because 
the scale of bureaucracy is so vast that it can be 
replaced only in parts. As it is, the scale of per- 
sonnel changes is far greater than is generally 
realised. Apart from the highly visible changes at 
the top, hundreds of thousands of lower level 
personnel have been shifted around. Gorbachev 
disclosed at the Plenum that: 
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More than 8,500 senior executives have been 
promoted in the Krasnodar region since 1983 
with due regard for the opinions of collectives 
and primary Party organisations, Over two 
hundred candidates were not approved by the 
working people, and were rejected. The same 
kind of experience has also been acquired in a 
number of other places. It has been favourably 
received by the people and is having a good 
effect on the results of their work. 

More to the point, an indiscriminate purge will 
perpetuate the very evil it is supposed to cure; tight 
and arbitrary controls imposed from above, which 
have been the primary cause of so much suffering in 
the past and for the backwardness of Soviet politi- 
cal institutions. Besides, it would be wrong to 
assume that every member of the bureaucracy is 
opposed fo the reforms. There are many even in 
its ranks, who welcome the reforms, who are 
following the unfolding drama with intensely 
passionate hopefulness even if they are notina 
position to contribute to the process in a big way. 

One of the most heartening aspect of the situation 
is that not a small number of bureaucrats, who 
remained indistinguishable from the instruction- 
following run of the mill members of their fraternity 
all these years, consider themselves the children of 
the 20th Congress, which denounced Stalin, and are 
beginning to re-live their memories, their hopes and 
their pride. There is a rekindling of faith in the 
Soviet system in this generation. Memory has 
become a weapon with which to destroy Stalin and 
to reshape the public consciousness. 

Some people have been expecting, and even wish- 
ing, Gorbachev to behave in an autocratic fashion 
ever since he assumed power; to sweep away all 
opposition at a single stroke and proelaim monoli- 
thic supremacy and support for his programme and 
philosophy. Such people are very disappointed and 
extremely puzzled that he has not doneso. But 
their expectations are based on a gross misjudgment 
of Gorbachev’s character. He is not really cut out 
to be an autocrat, not by choice or inclination, 
though it would not be too difficult for him to 
become one. 

Yegor Yakovlev, the militantly anti-Stalinist 
editor of the weekly Moscow News, has provided a 
revealing glimpse into his character in this respect. 
At a meeting with editors, when one of the 
journalists remarked, 

We must heighten exactingness with an iron 
hand. Gorbachev disagreed — not with an iron 
hand, but with an intelligent one. 

Yakovlev noted: 

Gorbachev also recalled an article in which an 
offensive epithet was addressed to an official on a 
district level. But, in that case, what is demo- 
cracy for, then? It is quite possible that the person 
mentioned is a poor worker. But he is a human 
being! So, who gave anyone the right to insult 
him? We are not a separator to produce cream, 
dumping the rest into a ditch. 

This attitude of Gorbachev is of no small 
significance in the context of Soviet history. Stalin 
was particularly obnoxious in his conduct and often 


humiliated people, no matter what their status. 
Khrushchev was only marginally more restrained in 
this respect, while those disagreeing with Brezhnev 
were also subjected by his underlings to humiliation 
in status, and either treated as outcasts or non- 
persons. This feeling of being deprived of their 
dignity by the leaders- is an integral, painful and 
highly resentful part of the nation’s memory. 

Gorbachev, in addition to being self-confident, 
has enough of innate culture, education and sensiti- 
vity for human dignity to realise that his power 
does not have to be built by following this most 
unattractive trait of the ancien regime, and that the 
personal dignity of even the erring bureaucrats 
must not be trodden upon in an uncouth, unjust 
manner. 

It is because of misunderstandings and misinter- 
pretations of Gorbachev’s character that a hue and 
cry has gone up before every Plenum under him 
about the impending rolling of heads. When this 
does not happen, it is instantly claimed that 
Gorbachev has suffered a defeat, that his 
power or position is threatened, that his pro- 
gramme is bound to fail because he lacks public 
support, particularly among the alcoholics, The 
latest Plenum was no exception to this pattern of 
external reaction. 

For Gorbachev, and for the Soviet public, this is 
unimportant. Worse, irrelevant. It would not 
help Gorbachev’s policies, and it would bea great 
tragedy for the Soviet public and the nation were 
he to behave in such an autocratic manner, were he 
to concentrate attention only on the opposition, 
_ from the conservative to the lunatic fringe and thus 
get bogged down in internal strife and ultimate 
defeat. Far more important is that Gorbachev’s 
policies and his objectives should survive, should 
win a wide measure of support and should be 
implemented, even those reluctant to do so. 

A good number of people are opposed to the 
reforms not so much on grounds of principle or 
ideolology but simply because of the incovenience 
it causes them personally. The road to the January 
Plenum taken by Gorbachev shows that he under- 
stands all this well enough, and while not unaware of 
his own Strength and support, is also conscious of 
the constraints upon him, and their nature. There- 
fore, for Gorbachev to behave in an autocratic 
fashion will be counter-productive. 

For this reason, itis necessary to try to under- 
stand how and why the Plenum was bracketed by 
other pronouncements, other moves, before and 
after. This psychological preparation of the public 
was extremely important to minimise and impression 
that ad hoc decisions were being taken as well as 
to make such decisions more and appear logical. In 
terms of the past Soviet political practice, the most 
unusual thing about this preparation was that its 
starting point was a negative one, namely the 
Opposition to reforms and by implication, to 
Gorbachev. 

In this respect, December 18 and 19, 1986, were 
two unique days in Soviet history. The consciousness 
of the whole nation electrified and jolted by two 
announcements carried by Vremya, the main news 
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bulletin in the evening. The first, on December 18, 
that a riot had taken place in Kazakhstan following 
the dismissal of Dinmuhammad Kunaev as First 
Secretary of Kazakstan, and the appointment of a 
Russian, Gennady Kolbin, in his place. The 
admission of the political character of the distur- 
bances, and of the disturbance itself, was a bold 
continuation of the policy of glasnost (openness) 
even though it reflected on the judgement 
of leadership in making such an appointment, 
unaware of the strength of the local national 
feelings. 

The second, on December 19, was a dutenient at 
a press conference by the Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Vladimir Petrovsky, that the dissident nuclear 
physicist, Andrei Sakharov, could return to his 
work in Moscow from his exile in Gorky and that 
his wife, Yelena Bonner, has been pardoned. This 
undoing of a wrong resented by the scientific and 
intellectual community was particularly distinguish- 
ed for its style. The people asa whole felt exalted 
by- the additional information that Gorbachev him- 
self had phoned Sakharov and informed him that 
he can return to his work. The Western support 
for Sakharov undoubtedly influenced this decision, 
but basically it was a product of domestic political- 
cultural considerations, The Soviet intelligentsia, 
in particular, walked with its head held ten feet 
high. The political leadership had at last recognised 
its strength, its value and its autonomous character. 

It was in the nature of a historic victory, regardless 
of some of its obvious limitations, the most obvious 
being the fact that the knowledge about Gorbachev's 
phone call came only from the foreign media 
based on information provided by Sakharov’s 
family in America and, subsequently, by himself. It 
was never stated officially or published in the 
Soviet press. ‘Regardless, it was a brilliant move 
by Gorbachev, and his credibility went up im- 
mensely, at home and abroad. 

What was .being published and written in the 
Soviet media, prior to the Plenum, made it very 
clear that the Soviet public was not only being in- 
formed of this opposition but also being asked in 
unambiguous terms to overcome it, on the ground 
that the changes about to be proposed were, more 
than desirble, absolutely necessary. A beginning 
was being made in earnest with the cleansing of the 
past, providing a great psychological boost to the 
public morale with the implicit message that unless 
the reforms were carried out, a return to such an 
undesirable past could not be ruled out. The process 
continued after the Plenum. The message to the 
opposition was that no matter how unpleasant the 
reforms were for it, there was no other viable 
alternative for the country. 

New ideas to be put before the Plenum were also 
being vented. In an interview to the weekly 
Moscow News, Dr Georgi Shakhnazarov, an 
influential Party ` official, argued for elections to 
party and administrative posts, thus lending previous 
such suggestions authority by virtue of his position. 
More significantly, in two articles in Pravda on 
January 20 and 21, Professor Gavriil Popov pro- 
vided a detailed account of the difficulties, which 
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testricttiring was encountering in the economic 
field. In general, the media was awash with such 
reportage, pregnant with hints, showing how 
reforms were really not being implemented because 
of human weaknesses, deliberate obstruction and a 
lack of understanding in going about them.” 

` Gorbachev himself underlined this at the Plenum 
when he declared: i ` 

To this day in many economic, government, 
state and even Party bodies, and in the work 
collectives far from everyone is marching in step 
with the demands being set by life. Many 
people are slow to cast off the burden of the 
past, are adopting a wait-and-see attitude and 
openly putting a spoke in the wheel, impending 
the extensive development of the people’s politi- 
cal, public and labour activity. Not everyone 
has understood that working in the new way 
means to give up resolutely old habits and 
methods. In the long run, this depends on the 
civic stand of every person, on a conscientious 
attitude to one’s job and duties and we all have 
a responsibility for this towards the Party, the 
country and our own conscience. (Emphasis 
added) 

Most important was the move tawards the 
cleansing of the past and creation of an atmosphere 
in which its most painful aspect, the memory of 
Stalin’s persecutions, was resurrected, to be buried 
after being subjected to a prolonged period of well- 
digested discredit. This, too, was essential because 
the origins of the many negative features of the 
Soviet system were being traced back to the Stalin 
period. 

The instrument for this was the allegorical 
Georgian film about Lavrenti Beria, Repentance, 
which was released on a nationwide scale and 
widely and continuously discussed in the press in 
appreciative terms. Beria was the henchman of 
Stalin and it was really the Stalinist rule and 
philosophy, which was under attack. The public 
discussion of the film had started in October- 
November 1986, long before it was released for 


general viewing in Moscow, because at that time the 


Plenum was due to be held in October. Because of 
disagreements about the plans for democratisation 
of the Party, it was postponed to December, then 
to the second half of January, and yet again. The 
December postponement was also dus the develop- 
ments in Kazakhstan. 

The most piquant sign of the spirit of the times 
case in a remarkably off-beat article in Literatur- 
naya Gazeta of January 7, 1987. It concerned the 
funeral of a corrupt district trade official in Rostov- 
on-Don, Budnitsky, who had been caught and 
sentenced fo 15 years of imprisonment. He died in 
prison sometime last year. What followed was 
extraordinary. His body was ‘secretly transported 
from Krasnoyarsk prison, and he was given a cere- 
monial burial in the centre of the town on a 
Sunday, with a formal last rites ceremony with 150 
people mourning, among them high-level officials. 
The funeral cortege was escorted by the police, and 


‘he was buried in an exclusive cemetery in the centre 


of the town with full ceremony. This astonishing 
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episode became a scandal and many officially were 
subsequently macked or cxpelled from the Party. 

In anguished outrage the jaurnalist, Viadimir 
Fomin, burst out: 

I want to shout with all my strength: Beware, 
THEY are advancing. It seems to me that it 
was not Budnitsky they were burying; but trying 
to bury everything new which is coming into in 
our lives, really, US. (THEY and US in capital 
letters in the original). 

The title of the article was: “How they buried 
Us”. The disturbing message was that the unsavory 
habits of the past were threatening to overwhelm the 
reforms. The implication was that the past should 
be exposed so that the people should neither idealize 
it themselves nor be taken in by those who idealised 
if. 

What was really meant became plain when Yegor 
Yakovlev denounced Stalin’s usurpation of the 
leadership by recalling Lenin’s last testament in 
1922, advising against making Stalin the leader. 
Suppressed till the 20th Party Congress in 1956, and 
almost never discussed during the locust years of 
Brezhnev, Yakovlev discussed it at length in the 
January 18 issue of the weekly and declared “Lenin 
was right, tragically right.” 

Subsequently, the most dramatic signal that the 
reforms were threatened and that their fate was 
linked with the victory and survival of Gorbachev, 
came from the well-known Soviet political play- 
wright Mikhail Shatrov. It was in the shape of an 
article in the illustrated weekly Ogonyok, which 
reached the subscribers on January 24-25. Actually it 
was the text of his speech, delivered at the founding 
Congress of the Union of Theatre Workers on 
December 6, 1986. He received a five-minute 
ovation at the end of his speech. In the speech, as 
in the text published, Shatrov disclosed the sharp 
struggle for succession, which took place after the 
death of Chernenko and hinted that Gorbachev 
nearly lost. Such a revelation was something 
unprecedented in Soviet political practice. 

The status of Shatrov ensured thatthe disclosure 
received the attention of all the politically-sensitive 
people in the country. Mikhail Shatrov, 54, (real 
surname Marshak), is a well known and outstand- 
ing political dramatist. His plays about Lenin and 
episodes from the Communist Party history, have 
won great critical and public following over the 
last two decades. From the Brezhnev establishment, 
they also won him a high degree of disapproval. So 
much so, his early films and plays in the middle 
*sixties, such as the Sixth of July. The Bolsheviks 
and_others, which were greatly loved by the public, 
did not have the approval of the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism, the official custodians of ideo- 
logy, post-revolutionary history and sterile 
orthodoxy. 

A series of four television films about Lenin, for 
which Shatrov wrote the screenplays made in 1967- 
1969, were banned from public showing. And, not 
only banned. In 1969, Sergei Lapin, the Chairman 
of the Gosteleradio, the State Committee for Radio 
and Television, ordered the originals of the films to 
be destroyed. Only the conscience of a single 


persoti, put in charge of destruction, saved them. 
She kept them and pretended that she had destroy- 
ed them. In January 1987, 18 years later, they were 
screened on television. They were interesting 
_ Primarily because Shatrov did not generally inter- 
pret the Party history in the accepted stereotype 
manner and also because of the unusual interpreta- 
tion of Lenin’s role by Mikhail Ulyanov, a powerful 
Soviet theatrical and film actor and a prominent 
cultural personality. When Shatrov’s article appear- 
ed, his play, The Dictatorship of the Conscience was 
holding audiences in thrall, and The Bolsheviks had 
just been revived, In fact, on February 4, Raisa 
and Mikhail Gorbachev attended a performance of 
The Bolsheviks. 

In June 1986, a rebellious Congress of the Writers 
had elected Shatrov to the Sectretarjat of the Writers’ 
Union. Currently Shatrov’s play on the Brest- 
Litovsk peace treaty, always an extremely con- 
troversial episode in Soviet history, is being re- 
hearsed in the Vaktangov theatre in Moscow. The 
text of the play is due to be published in the April 
Hh of Novy Mir, and it is to be staged in the 

une. ' 

This gives rise to the hope that Shatrov would 
become the first Soviet writer to depict in a straight- 
forward manner the character of one of the great 
leaders of the October, revolution, Leon Trotsky, 
whose reputation has been unforgivably dirtied 
and unjustly maligned, by the Stalinist school of 
historiography, which has ruled the roost in the 
Soviet Union till now. There were faint signs 
evident, however, that even with regard to Trotsky, 
some degree of honesty might be at last breaking 
out. 

The political sophistication of Shatrov, his fami- 
liarity with the party’s history, and his high position 
guaranteed that he knew what he was talking about. 
Ostensibly about the irreversibility of the process of 
change, argued with reference to the Lenin period 
of Soviet history, the real purpose of the article was 
to warn the people that if Gorbachev or his policies 
Jost out, the country would lose out. 

It was in this context that Shatrov disclosed the 
power struggle which took place in March, though 
in keeping with Soviet traditions of political writing, 
he did not want to characterise it as such. Shatrov 
wrote: 

And so March 1985. Al the time we speak of 
April, but I want to tell exactly about March. 
March 1985—it was not a struggle for power, 
but for an idea, for the necessity and possibility 
ofa democratic renovation of the country, a 
struggle for a return to the ideals of the October 
revolution. 

Was there an alternative? - 

From the viewpoint of the basic interests of 
socialism it was never there. But one must not 
forget that in real life it did exist. The slogan 
“Let us make Moscow an exemplary communist 
city”, which often disguised the lies, corruption 
and other consequences of lack of democracy, 
could have appeared all over the country. We 
must not forget about this danger which existed 
in March, 1985, which, though not immediately, 
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could have led to a regression to ‘unlimited 
power’. Because the problems suffocating the 
country can be resolved either through a demo- 
cratic path or driven underground by a strong 
hand. There is no third way. 

Shatrov mentioned no names. But the months he 
cited had a meaning, clear as a ringing bell, for his 
Soviet readers. They instantly recognised March, 
1985 as the month in which Chernenko died and 
Gorbachev came to power, and that April, 1985 
referred to the Central Committee Plenum in April, 
1985, where Gorbachev outlined his policies. The 
established Soviet practice has been to treat April 
as the beginning of the Gorbachev leadership. The 
reference to the slogan about Moscow is to one 
which Grishin had launched during the Brezhnev 
period. Subsequently, Grishin’s successor, Boris 
Yeltsin, poured scorn on this slogan. Till Shatrov’s 
disclosure, the public had known about this power 
struggle only through the word of mouth. Hence, 
Shatrov’s insistence that he wanted to tell the story 
of March, 1985, 

For readers of The Telegraph, the Shatrov 
disclosure about the power struggle told little that 
was new. The details of the struggle for the leader- 
ship, call ıt a power struggle or not, were provided 
in a despatch from Moscow in the June 12, 1985 
issue of The Telegraph. The despatch made clear 
that Grigory Romanov, who was later removed 
from the Politburo by Gorbachev, mounted a 
campaign for Viktor Grishin to be elected the leader 
and Grishin was defeated with some difficulty. 

The timing of the publication of Shatrov’s reveal- 
ing speech was not a coincidence. It came just 
before the Plenum, where a new cadres policy and 
the democratisation of the Party, were to be initiat- 
ed. Both were highly controversial moves, which 
were bound to increase apprehension in the bureau- 
cratic ranks. This, on top of the stiff opposition 
to Gorbachev’s ideas at all levels of Party and State 
bureaucracy which already existed. 

- Therefore, the political playwright, Shatrov 
was writing not only about the past, but about the 
present and pleading with the country, above all 
with the intelligentsia, that Gorbachev’s reforms 
were in danger and must not be allowed to fail, for 
the sake of the people and the country. This note 
of danger has gone on echoing and re-echoing and 
continues resonating in the consciousness of the 
Soviet mind, Gorbachev not excluded. 

This became explicit later on in the article where 
Shatrov wrote: 

Beginning from March, 1985, we wait with 
hope for every new day. And are afraid if it 
would come to an end. 

Then came the most fervent plea: 

Today, history has given us another chance. 
And, it is our sacred duty not to miss this 
chance, to do everything which is within the 
capability of each one of us, so that the process 
of democratization becomes irreversible. 

This was the palimpsest on which Gorbachoy 
wrote a new chapter at the plenum held in January 
1987. He put the Party, its workers and leaders in 
the dock. His long, repetitive, but highly complex 
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speech was, in a crucial sense, nothing less than a 
subtle trial and indictment of the Party’s history by 
its leader. This is what gave it its unique character, 
its bite. Gorbachev did not stop at that. In that 
case, the impact would have been far less. He went 
on to charter paths, never before tried in Russian or 
Soviet history, which was his ultimate objective. 
At the very outset, Gorbachev squarely faced 
the challenge of the opposition: 
There is still some misunderstanding in the 
society and in the Party of the complexity of 
situation in which the country has found itself. 
Perhaps, this also explains questions from some 
comrades about the measures that are being 
taken by the Politburo and the Government in 
the course of restructuring. We are often 
asked if we are not taking too sharpa turn. We 
need utmost clarity on all the vital issues, includ- 
ing this one. 
He answered: 
The main cause (of stagnation) — and the 
Politburo considers it necessary to say so with 
utmost frankness at the plenary meeting—was that 
the CPSU Central Committee and the leadreship of 
the country failed, primarily for subjective 
reasons, to see in time, and in full, the need for 
change and the danger of the intensification of the 
crisis phenomena in society and to formulate a 
clear policy for overcoming them, and making 
better use of the opportunities intrinsic to the 
socialist system. 
Conservative sentiments, inertia, a tendency to 
brush aside everything that did not fit into the 
conventional patterns and an unwillingness to 
come to grips with outstanding socio-economic 
questions prevailed in policy-making and 
practical work, 
Comrades! It is the leading bodies of the Party 
and the State, which bear responsibility for all 
this. (Emphasis added) 


Answering those, who argued that the achieve- — 


ments of the Soviet society should not be written 
` off, Gorbachev warned: l 
No accomplishments, even the most impressive 
ones, should obscure either contradictions in the 
social development or our mistakes and failures. 
He broke from.a long tradition of political 
rhetoric in which all except the leaders were blamed, 
in which nothing but accomplishments of the 
Soviet system were permițted to be mentioned and 
any questioning of it was treated with hostility, the 
person concerned almost charged with instability 
and insanity and worse. At many levels, high and 
low, the Party bodies became a “mutual protection” 
societies, according to Gorbachev. Discipline was 
damned, while alcoholism and bribe taking spread 
like wildfire. Gorbachev himself portrayed this 
ugly, unacceptable and degenerated side of the 
face of the CPSU: 
The principle of equality between Communists 
often violated. Many Party members in senior 
executive positions were outside contro] or 
criticism, which resulted in failares in work and 
serious breaches of Party ethics. 
We cannot overlook the just indignation of the 
working people at the conduct of those senior 
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the state and citizens, who abused their 
authority, suppressed criticism, sought gain, and 
some of whom even became accomplishes in, if 
not organisers of, criminal activities. 

Negative processes related to the degeneration 
of cadres and breaches of socialist laws mani- 
fested themselves in extremely ugly forms in 
Uzbekistan, Moldavia, Turkmenia, some regions 
of Kazakhstan, the Krasnodar territory, the 
Rostov region, and also in Moscow and some 
other cities, regions, territories and republics, 
and inthe systems of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and, and the Ministry of Internal A fairs. 

It is highly interesting that Gorbachev names 
places and organisations, which were particularly 
under the fiefdom of Brezhnev favourites. More- 
over, it is symptomatic of the difficulties Gorba- 
chev is having in cleaning up that even after two 
years of his campaign, the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade is listed high in the league of corrupt bodies. 
Certainly, its constituent in Gorbachev’s Revolution. 

India, the Soviet Trade Representatives’ offices, 
carry on as if nothing has changed. The only diffe- 
rence is that now they demand from the hapless 
Indian suppliers even bigger bribes, on the ground 
that their risk has be come higher. Amazing, that our 
leading journalists, who send brave telexes around 
the world proclaiming their fearlessness in print- 
ing truth, are so shy even of touching, leave aside 
investigating, the glorious saga of the all pervasive 
Corruption in Indo-Soviet trade, because it touches 
the interests of the powerful Indian business 
community. 

Having provided the case history of the past few 
decades of the Soviet Union, Gorbachev confi- 
dently threw the gauntlet at his critics: 

We must take this decisive turn because there 
is just no other choice. We must not retreat 
and there is no place to retreat to. 

In this particular.case he had in view the conserv- 
ative critics, who were either not in favour of 
change or at least not the kind of changes Gorba- 
chev had in mind. But it should not be forgotten 
that there is another large body of people, who 
might be better called skeptics, rather than critics. 
Their arguments are essentially defeatist ones. 
They suggest that no matter how sincere Gorbachev 
is, there is no future for his programme. Either 
Gorbachev will be broken by the entrenched, 
reactionary forces in the system or the reforms 
will be abandoned half way. Essentially, they want 
some reliable indication or assurance that the 
changes will indeed be implemented. Unless and 
until they are convinced of this, they will tend to 
adopta standby attitude of non-involvement with 
the implementation of the changes. This group of 
people may in fact be more numerous than the 
ideologically motivated conservatives, though the 
two can be easily confused with each other. This 
attitude is most unhelpful for Gorbachev’s purposes 
because itis even more difficult to overcome than 
straightforward opposition. Besides, if a consider: 
able section of the Party-State bureaucracy adopts 
this wait and see attitude, it will hold up progress- 
badly. Gorbachev does not need skeptics. He needs 
dedicated, motivated followers. What assurances 
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American Scientists’ Campaign against Star Wars 


UNION OF CONCERNED 
SCIENTISTS, USA 


RESIDENT Reagan is wasting 
a chance for arms control 
that may never come again. 


And he is doing so in pursuit. 


ofa fantasy that can never be 
realised — Star Wars. 

The President and his advi- 
sers have passed up an immediate 
opportunity to cut in half the 
strategic nuclear arsenals of the 
super powers by making Star 
Wars non-negotiable. 

They have rejected the chance. 
to substantially reduce the world’s 
nuclear weapons in favour of a 
programme which cannot be put 
into place for 20 years or more — 
and which would not protect our 
population even then. l 

In addition, the President has 
blatantly announced that the 
United States will no longer 
abide by SALT II, one of the 
most important arms control 
agreements of the past 20 years. 

‘He has advocated a “new 
interpretation” of the 15-year-old 
ABM Treaty that would open 
the floodgates for an unlimited 
arms race in space, 

And, he has rejected every 
offer by the Soviet Union to 


join them in a total ban on 
nuclear tests — while stepping 
up American testing of nuclear 
weapons that will be placed in 
space. 

He has done all this for 
only one reason: his stubborn 
pursuit of the futile fantasy that 
Star Wars can make nuclear 
weapons “impotent and obso- 
lete.” 

Very few American scientists 
believe Star Wars can do what 
the President hopes. 

In a scientific poll by the Peter 
Hart organisation, only 16 per 
cent of America’s physicists 
said that they thought Star Wars 
could defend our population 
from nuclear attack. By almost 
a three-to-one margin, the people 
whose skills and knowledge are 
most important to the programme 
think that Star Wars should not 
be built. 

A majority of the members of 
the National Academy of Sciences 
— our nation’s most prestigious 
scientific body — also believe 
that Star Wars is unwise. These 
distinguished leaders from all 
scientific fields have joined Union 
of Concerned Scientists (UCS) in 
an “Appeal to Ban Space 
Weapons.” Among those signing 


the appeal were 57 Nobel Laure- 
ates, more than half of the living 
American recipients of this prize 
in the sciences. 

And most ofthe physicists at 
our nation’s top 20 universities 
have gone so far as to signa 
pledge not to accept funding for 
Star Wars research. 

This knowledgeable opposition 
arises from the technical com- 
plexity of Star Wars, the difficul- 
ties in creating the computer 
programming that would control 
the system, the relative ease with 
which it could be defeated, and 
the fact that it would be useless 
against a whole range of nuclear 
weapons. 

Star Wars is by far the most 
technologically complex project 
ever attempted. It would involve 
an entirely new generation of 
weapons, including such futuris- 
tic items as hyper-velocity rail- 
guns and x-ray lasers powered 
by nuclear explosions. 

The problem of designing a 
reliable computer programme to 
coordinate and control this intri- 
cafe system is staggering. Com- 
puter scientists doubt that such a 
programme can be written, and 
even a Defence Department panel 
has urged that this question be 





APPEAL BY AMERICAN SCIENTISTS TO BAN SPACE WEAPONS 


The development of anti-satellite weapons and space-based missile defences would increase the 
risk of nuclear war and stimulate a dangerous competition in offensive nuclear arms. An arms 
, race in space poses a great threat to the national security of the United States. 
Outer space must remain free of any weapons. It should be preserved as an arena for non- 
threatening uses. peaceful cooperation, exploration and scientific discovery among all nations. 
We call upon the United States and the Soviet Union to negotiate a total ban on the testing and 
To create a constructive environment for the negotiations, both 
nations should join in a moratorium on further tests of anti-satellite weapons. The Soviet Union 
should bring the Krasnoyarsk radar into conformity with the ABM Treaty or dismantle it. 
We ask the United States and the Soviet Union to reaffirm their commitment to the 1972 ABM 


deployment of weapons in space. 


Treaty which prohibits 


the development, testing, and deployment of space-based ABM 


systems. We support the continuance of a programme of research on ABM technologies in strict 
conformity with the provisions of the 1972 ABM Treaty. 

Among the signatories to this appeal are 57 Nobel Laureates including Dr S. Chandrasekhar, 
Dr H. Gobind Khurana and Dr Linus Pauling. Carl Sagan and Lewis Thomas, the well-known 
science writers are also signatories. 
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addressed before the weapons 
themselves are developed. 

Many battle decisions would 
have to be left up to computers, 
as very short reaction times 
would be involved. To combat 
fast-burn rockets, for example, 
the system would have to decide 
whether to fire its weapons in as 
few as 40 seconds — leaving no 
time for human intervention. 

In addition, many of the 
weapons would have to be 
placed in low orbits with pre- 
dictable paths. This would 
render the satellites extremely 
vulnerable to attack by Soviet 
missiles, space mines and other 
counter-measures. 

Absurdly, Star Wars could 
only deal with intercontinental! 
missiles. Our country would 
still be open to a nuclear attack 
by bombers, low-flying cruise 
missiles, short-range submarine- 
launched weapons and nuclear 


devices smuggled across our 
borders. 
And, worst of all, the 


reliability of Star Wars would 
always be in doubt. The actual 
conditions of a nuclear war under 
which it would have to operate 
could never be simulated, making 
an adequate test programme 
impossible. 

Nevertheless, all of the devices 
would have to function together 
flawlessly the first time they were 
needed. And as we have seen 
with the tragedies of Challenger 
and Chernobyl, even the most 


sophisticated and “proven” 
technologies can fail. With Star 
Wars, the consequences of 


failure would be catastrophic. 
Legislative Programme 


To ensure that our nation 
begins to pursue a rational 
defence policy, that we make 
advances in arms control and 
that the science fiction fantasy of 
space weapons never becomes a 
terrifying reality, UCS has 
implemented a powerful and 
influential programme _ that 
combines public education with 
effective lobbying. 

Over 8,000 members of the 
scientific community participate 
in our Scientists’ Action Net- 
work, sharing their technological 
expertise with the public in 
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national as well as local forums. 
Eminent scientists testify before 
Congress under UCS sponsor- 
ship, while others are helping 
to educate citizens on the 
threat of nuclear war and 
alternatives to the arms race. 
These efforts by the scientific 
community are made even more 
effective by letters and phone 
calls to members of Congress 
from the nearly 20,000 UCS 
Sponsors, who have joined our 
Legislative Alert Network. 
Participants in both networks 
are kept up to date on issues 
through a bimonthly legislative 
newsletter ` and special alerts 
which are sent as the situation 
warrants. This combination of 


- expert opinion and constituent 


pressure makes for au extremely 
effective lobbying force. 

Such legislative work helped 
cut two billion dollars from the 
current appropriation for space 
weapons development. For the 
coming year, we will intensify 
our efforts to drastically reduce 
star Wars funding. 


Educating the Public . 


The real foundation for any 
legislative action, however, must 
come from an aware and edu- 
cated public. That is why so 
much of the work of UCS focuses 
on helping Americans under- 
stand the issues of Star Wars, 
nuclear weapons and arms con- 
trol. 
television appearances, books, 
articles and brochures, as well as 
our pioneering use of advanced 
video technology. 

UCS representatives frequently 
appear on the major news pro- 
grammes and talk shows. We go 
on the air at local stations across 
the nation and around the world 
whenever we can, Our views and 
comments are sought by the 
media whenever major events 
occur that relate to arms control 
or nuclear energy. 

UCS research efforts have also 
been substantial. In 1986 alone, 
UCS published three books, 
Empty Promise discusses the most 
difficult problems of Star Wars, 
especially those of counter- 
measures and computer pro- 
gramming. It contains detailed 
analyses of specific weaknesses in 


This effort includes many ` 


the Star Wars concept and 
updates on earlier studies, such 
as the 1984 WCS book, The 
Fallacy of Star Wars. 

In Watershed in Europe, Ambas- 
sador Jonathan Dean evaluates 
present dangers, probable long- 
term developments and the means 
by which the current confronta- 
tion in Europe between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact can be 
moderated. 

In Search of Stability remedies 
the lack of real examination 
of several new offensive weapons 
that have been steadily mov- 
ing through Congress, inclad- 
ing the Trident II missile, the 
sea-launched cruise missile, the 
Stealth bomber, and the Midget- 
man missile. 

UCS representatives have out- 
lined the risks of Star Wars, the 
potential and dangers of the new 
offensive weapons, and the pro- 
mise of various arms control 
measures in articles appearing in 
Scientific American, the New York 
Times, and many other journals. ‘ 

We have produced many docu- 
mentary films and video tapes, 
which have been widely distribu- 
ted for use in college and high 
school courses and for viewing 
by local civic and arms control 
groups. 

Finally, UCS has created many 
advertisements that have been 
printed in newspapers and broad- 
cast on television. This summer 
we ran a Series of “editorial” 
ads in the New York Times and 
hope to follow up on those with 
a nationwide campaign if we can 
obtain the necessary funds, 


Satellite Summit 


UCS developed the video con- 
ference as a tool to inform those, 
who are not reached by our pub- 
lications, who rely on television 
for information. The first three 
such events were limited to this 
continent, but drew the particip- 
ation of over 400 television 
outlets and hada potential audi- 
ence in the millions. 

Last November, UCS spon- 
sored the “Satellite Summit,” a 
video conference featuring a live 
link between the International 
Scientists’ Peace Congress in 
Hamburg, a UCS conference of 
scientists in Washington, D,C., 


and gatherings of citizens in 
hundreds of communities across 
the US. The programme was co- 


produced in West Germany by. 


one of its leading television 
Stations and was broadcast 
throughout Europe and America 
by television stations and cable 
network. 


Some 2000 European and 
American scientists, along with 
leading diplomats and represen- 
tatives from the United Nations, 
the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and West 
Germany, participated in a dia- 
logue on their role in the arms 
contro] process. It provided an 
opportunity for those on both 
sides of the Atlantic to discuss 
research programmes, educational 
activities, and involyement in 
national and international policy- 
making. 


Such activities are expensive, 
but they are both crucial and 
highly productive, since they 
reach sectors of the American 
and world public not touched by 
our many books, studies, re- 
‘ports, and personal appearances, 


How You Can Help 


As you have read, the Union 
of Concerned Scientists is work- 
ing hard to bring to bear 


special resoufces — our know- 
ledge of the science of weapons 
technology and our reputation 
for responsibility among national 
leaders and. the media — to 
change the perilous course of our 
nation and our world. 


The policies we advocate have 
been endorsed by many leading 
scientists and military experts, 
individuals who do not often 
take public stands but who share 
our views on the issues and be- 
lieve them to have a special 
importance. 


We also need your help if our 
efforts are to succeed. You can 
talk to your relatives, your 
friends, and members of your 
community, helping to make 
them aware of the nuclear threat 
and of the fact that workable, 
non-military alternatives to the 
arms race are available. 


UCS, in turn, must continue 
to educate the American people. 

e need to keep producing our 
studies of nuclear weapons and 
national security. And, to make 
sure that they reach the public, 
we need to use video con- 
ferences, films, television, radio, 
magazines and newspapers to get 
out our message and create a 
new understanding of the arms 
contro] process. 


But such efforts require ade- 


quate funding. That is why f 
must make a very important re- 
quest. I must ask that you be- 
come a Sponsor of the Union of 
Concerned Scientists by making 
a tax-deductible . contribution 
today. 


Because thousands of people 
have joined this effort, your 
donation néed not be large. Just 
$ 25 or $ 30 will do a great deal 
ifenough people respond to this 


letter. And, for those who are 
able, $ 100 or $ 500 will help 
enormously. 


We greatly appreciate your 
support and your concern. 


HOWARD RIS 
Executive Director 
UCS 
January, 1987 


P.S. I know that this contri- 
bution may be a sacrifice for you, 
but perhaps Notre Dame’s 
Father Theodore Hesburgh put 
it best at a UCS event: “The 
world’s other problems become 
meaningless if we don’t solve this 
one — and do it quickly.” 


(The Union of Concerned 
Scientists is based at 26, Church 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02238, USA. Prof. Henry W. 
Kendall is the Chairperson Foun- 
ded in 1969, it has over 100,000 
sponsors on its rolls.)\Q 





Dutt: Nehruvian Socialism 
(Contd. from page 14) 


bureaucrats”, indicating thereby that their expecta- 
tions are uwunrealisable and their demands insatiable. 
These measures and the well-publicised 


“raids” on 


Apart from the fact that this is not possible ona 
general basis in the révenue interests of the state, it 
is at best a temporary device. Lower taxes may help 
equilibrium being struck at a higher level of 
demand, but in the absence of continued growth of 
demand on the basis of growth of income, the 
same problem of stagnant demand is bound to arise 
again. 

If one had looked to the Economic Survey for 
indication or to the Budget for action to deal with 
these distortions of our Economy that expectation 
was certainly belied. The best that can be said for 
the Budget, is that it has not directly imposed any 
additional financial burden on the poor, though the 
indirect threat through ‘price-rise has certainly 
increased. It can also be said that some loop-holes 
have been plugged and unintended benefits denied 
to the more affluent tax-payers. This latter has 
roused the ire of the business community, one of 
whose spokesmen, while exonerating the Prime 
Minister, has termed it as the “revenge of the 
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the business houses may indicate the Government’s 
desire to play fair by the capitalist rules of the game, 
but they do not indicate the Government’s capacity 
to do so. In any case, they do not show any com- 
mitment “to planning for socialism”, as claimed by 
the Prime Minister, not any meaningful understand- 
ing of the needs of the Indian situation. From this 
point of view, the Budget and the Economic Survey 
that preceded it must be regarded as disappoint- 
ing. O 
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Third Constitution 
of the Philippines 


UPENDRA BAXI 


BY voting into existence on February 2, 

1987, a new 24,000-word Constitution, the 
people of the Philippines have completed the 
process of revolutionary transfer of power unto 
themselves. This verbal icon celebrates popular 
sovereignty and constitutes a living rebuff to the 
diehard Eurocentrism, which still remains condescen- 
dingly agnostic concerning the maturity of Asian 
peoples for staging bourgeois democratic revolu- 
tions, mirrored in their Basic Law. 

In a sense, the process marks a new era of consti- 
tutionalism in non-communist Asia. If the ’fifties 
revelled in the enormity of the achievement of the 
Indian Constitution, the mid~eighties will be recall- 
ed as heralding the rebirth of one of the liveliest 
democracies in Asia and the triumph of an alto- 
gether different way and style of making a 
constitution. 

Not unlike the first generation Indian Constitu- 
tion of 1950, the 1987 Philippines Constitution 
proclaims the values and virtues of legal liberalism: 
republicanism, democracy, secularism, bill of rights, 
judicial review and, overall, the rule of law, insist- 
ing on the accountability of power. Ifthe Indian 
Constitution was the product of a series of national 
struggles against colonial domination, the new 
` Philippines Constitution is a product, too, of heroic 
and patriotic struggles against a prolonged constitu- 
tional dictatorship, aided and abetted by world 
imperialist forces. 

Like the Indian Constitution, the new Philippines 
Constitution was drafted in a great hurry. Like the 
Indian Constituent Assembly, which repudiated its 
so-called legal basis provided by the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act passed by the British Parliament, the 
Constitution Commission, which drafted the 
Philippines Constitution (from April 23 to October 
12, 1986) was born out a repudiation of the 1973 
Constitution. If India was well-served by the 
jurispradential cruises of Sir B. N. Rau around the 
western democratic shores and by 
munificence of the government of India Act, 1935, 
the Filipino draftspersons had before them their 
own Constitution of 1935 and the much-mangled 
Constitution of 1973. But the discontinuities are 
more striking than the continuities. Unlike the 
Indian Constitution, the drafting of the Philippines 
Constitution was based on public hearings; the 50 
persons, who drafted it included “sectoral represen- 
` tatives”? from farmers, fishermen, workers, ethnic 
and other similar groups; indeed, the final draft 
contains 49 signatures and a left-hand thumb 
impression of Decorso Rosales. 


- The author is the Director (Research) Indian 
Law Institute, New Delhi. 
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the colonial | 


Not merely was the Constitution ratified by the 
plebiscite but all amendments to it also involve 
plebiscitary approval; an amendment could also be 
Initiated by an overall 12 per cent of registered voters, 


spread over the legislative districts. In this sense, 
the Philippines Constitution is more authentically 
republican as compared to the Indian, which allows 
no role to the people in the amending process, 
leading to perpetual perplexities, frequent themes 
for elaborate judicial agonising on the legitimacy, 
nature and scope of the amending power under 
Article 368. 

In many ways, the Philippine Constitution pro- 
vides a model of drafting. Divided in 18 Articles, 
it is written in simple, at times Biblical, diction; the 
various ‘sections of the articles are not littered by 
sub-sections and provisions, and the word “‘notwith- 
standing? is conspicuously absent. No legal 
literacy classes for the literate in the Philippines 
are necessary; unlike the Indian Constitution, the 
Constitution is designed not as a lawyers’ buta 
people’s document. 

Its innovativeness is not merely that of linguistic 
style. The Constitution provides a number of 
distinctive features in the Bill of Rights, and the 
Declaration of Principles and Policies. The latter 
are not confined to Article Il; they appear also in 
Article XII entitled “Social Justice and Human 
Rights” and Article XIV concerning education, 
science, technology, culture, and sports. Together, 
these Articles articulate the vision of a just society 
and a just state, as conceived by the Filipino people 
for themselves towards the close of the twentieth 
century. 

The Principles and Policies are not couched in 
excessive caution as: the Directive Principles of 
State Policy in India; the phrases used by the latter 
are that the state shall “endeavour” or “‘strive.” In 
contrast, the Principles and Policies simply say that 
the state “shall.” Nor are they prefaced, like the 
Iadian counterparts, by any statement saying that 
they are unenforceable in courts. Indeed, some 
articulations are self-execating. For example, 
Section 28, Article If clearly states “‘subject to 
reasonable conditions prescribed by law, the state 
implements a policy of full disclosure of all trans- 
actions involving public interests.” If Congress 
makes no law, the right to access to information is 
thus complete; if it does, its restrictions have to be 
reasonable. 


Similarly, Section 26 Article If, declares not’ 
merely equal access to opportunities for public 
service, but also includes a prohibition on the 
growth of “‘political dynasties as defined by law.” 
Not content with leaving this task merely to the 
Congress, Article VII, Section 13, prohibits the 
President from appointing “spouse and relatives by 
consanguinity or affinity within the fourth civil 
degree to the President” to any public position in 
administration, statutory corporations and constitu- 
tional commissions. This prohibition is a magnifi- 
cent assertion of duties of rectitude by the holders 
of state power; the Filipino people are saying to 


us that a republic should constitutionally shun 
tendencies for dynastism in public and political life. 

A major enunciation of principle in Article II is 
that “‘the civilian authority is supreme at all times 
and the military authority is subordinate to it.” 
Although the President as the Commander-in-Chief 
can call out armed forces to “prevent and suppress 
lawless violence, invasion or rebellion” and declare 
martial law and suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
this power is subject to extensive legislative and 
judicial scrutiny. Such measures have to be repor- 
ted to the Congress within forty-eight hours; if not 
in session, the Congress gets automatically convened 
within 24 hours of the adoption of such measures, 
and it has the power to revoke or approve these 
measures. The Supreme Court is empowered to 
review “‘the sufficiency of the basis” of the procla- 
mation of martial law and the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus; it must pronounce its judg- 
ment within 30 days of the petition. The reason of 
the state is not placed above the Constitution. The 
Emergency provisions of the Indian Constitution, 
still very draconian, need to be amended in the light 
of the Philippines model; in particular, we need to 
assert the judicial review power over the sufficiency 
of the grounds for the declaration of the Emergency 
concerning which the Indian Supreme Court has 
been incredibly reticent in the past. 

I have described, in the title, the Philippines Con- 
stitution as a passive revolution. This conception of 
Antonio Gramsci holds true of all constitutions: a 
passive revolution, in his terms, is one which forms 
an aspect of the constant reorganisation of state 
power and its relationship to the dominant classes 
in ways which preserve the hegemony of the domi- 
nating classes and’ exclusion of influence by the 
masses over the institutions of the polity and the 
market. 

At so many key points, this is just what the 1987 
Constitution accomplishes. Not only is the right to 
property in its legally absolute sense preserved (just 
- compensation for taking) but also Article XII, Section 
1, says with undaunted brevity that ‘‘all sectors of 
the economy ... shall be given optimum opportunity 
to develop.” Ofcourse, property “bears a social 
function” and ‘“‘a]ll economic agents” are charged 
with a duty to “contribute tothe common good,” 
The state has the power, too, “to promote distribu- 
tive justice and to infervene when the common good 
so demands.” This declaration in Section 6 is 
immediately qualified by the ensuing one which 
. prohibits transfer of certain lands, to be legislatively 
designated as public lands, to individuals save in 
the cases of hereditary succession. Common good 
and distributive justice, says the Constitution, do 
entail absolute freedom for hereditary rights in 
property. As one goes along, one finds in Article 
XII, Section 8 (declaring constitutional policies on 
agrarian and natural resources reform)-the duty of 
the state to provide “‘incentives to landowners to 
invest the proceeds of the agrarian reform programme 


to promote industrialisation, employment creation, 


and privatisation of public sector enterprise.” And 
as if this was not adequately clear, the Section goes 
on to say: ‘‘Financial instruments used as payment 
for their lands shall be honoured as equity in enter- 
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prises of their choice!” . 

Although this last provision may be understood 
as an essential first step towards agrarian reforms in 
the post-Marcos Philippines, it is in the light of this 
extraordinary constitutional entrenchment of capital 
that the Philippines Constitution’s various guaran- 
tees to indigenous peoples, homestead workers, 
subsistence fishermen, landless farmers and 
farmworkers have to be readand shall indeed be read. 

Critics of the ways in which the Indian Constitu- 
tion has diluted by its provisions and working its 
commitment to socialism should, by comparison, 
renew their appreciation of the socialist text of the 
Constitution within a growingly capitalist context. 

The Indian constitutional play on socialism may 
be, all said and done, no more than a play; but one 
would have to say that, in comparison, it offers an 
arena for such a play of historic forces which the 
Philippines Constitution excludes with an explicit- 
ness and determination not usually encountered in 
modern constitutions. And, of course, serious stu- 
dents of the Indian constitutional development will 
be able to use the metaphor of “play”? only on the 
condition that they include within it the dynamics 
of class struggle, which it engenders by its broad 
formulation; in contrast, the Philippines Constitu- 
tion altogether endangers such a “play.” 

A student of the new Constitution is thus con- 
fronted with'a series of painful puzzles. A Consti- 
tution pregnant with promises of substantive justice 
to the people is replete with possibilities of amnio- 
centesis of these very promises. A Constitution, 
which accomplishes the subsidiary status of the 
armed forces ae that, too, with their consent as 
65 per cent of the 250,000 strong armed forces voted 
for it) creates those very ccnditions (like the 1935 
and 1973 Constitutions) of the increasing need for 
reliance on them to fight further the communist 
“insurgency”; in overcoming a political understand- 
ing of the communist challenge, simply by 
neglecting its principal messages against class and 
crass exploitation, the Constitution invites in turn 
the reversal of the careful balance between the 
civilian and armed forces in producing and repro- 
ducing state power. 

And, even among the impoverished, to whom the 
rival ideologies of liberalism and communism seem 
to offer little real solace, the dynamics of disenchant- ' 
ment with the Constitution they so overwhelmingly 
supported will tend to bring about, all over again, 
the same constellation of forces which led to the 
denial of their human rights, which the Constitution 
so assiduously now promotes. 

History is a conscientious objector to all pro- 
phesies, But it is so only when the dominating 
classes, which write constitutions display a social 
imagination, which hastens the rule of hegemony. 
In other words, the Philippines Constitution may 
furnish precisely that illustration of successful 
hegemony (as Showstack Sasson explaining Gramsci 
says) where state power is actively used for ‘‘accept- 
ance of certain demands from below, by encouraging 
the working class to restrict its struggle to the 
economic-corporative terrain, while the changes in 
the world of production are accommodated within 

“the current social formation.” [9 ; 
. 235 
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Nitish De: 
A Defiant 
Non-conformist 


D. BANDYOPADHYAY 


pery one has to go. He has 
gone. Perhaps, he could have 
lived a few years more. But that 
is debatable. I watched him, 
with fascinating dismay, striding 
towards his end casually, cavali- 
erly, almost with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes. There was a 
subtle, creative, luminous and 
restless mind, ensconced in a frail, 
failing and reckless body. That 
was Nitish De, a friend of mine 
for nearly the last four decades. 
My old memories of Nitish are 
getting blurred. A scene that I 
remember clearly is that of a 
bright and handsome young 
man having an animated discus- 
sion with my father, who was 
his teacher both in the University 
of Dhaka and Calcutta, on the 
eve of his departure to Mount 
Abu to join as an IPS proba- 
tioner in the early ‘fifties. As a 
student, when I was struggling 
to get a toe-hold in the wide, 
uncertain world, I looked at him 
with a touch of envy. My father 
was fond of Nitish. He express- 
ed his doubts about Nitish’s 
prospects in a uniformed and 
regimented service, being a non- 
conformist and a rebel that he 
was, 
By the time I joined the service 
and returned to West Bengal 
in the latter half of ‘fifties, 


Nitish had resigned and started: 


on his Jong meandering course 
of post-service career. Our orbits 
differed. We lost touch of each 
other for quite some time. 

Came the ’seventies. Those 
were the heady days for men 
and women of our generation. 
There was intoxication in the air. 
Many felt that the polity was 
making a discernable directional 
change towards a long cherished 
goal. There was excitement; 
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_. Management, 


there was thrill; there was a new 
expectation. Never before, one 
saw such coalescing of disparate 
groups like intellectuals, politi- 
cians with residual idealism, 
public sector managers and even 
bureaucrats, in striving for 
something they had missed so 
long. 

There used to be lively and 
spirited discussions about the 
future to be at various places. 
Nitish’s flat at Ho Chi Minh 
Sarani was one such spot at 
Calcutta. By that time, he had 
joined the Indian Institute of 
Calcutta, as a 
Professor. He had become a’ 
member of the Action Com- 
mittee on Public Sector Under- 
takings and joined the boards of 
a number of giant central public 
sector corporations. His reputa- 
tion had spread widely as a top 
behaviourial scientist. He be- 
came one of the costliest and 
much sought-after consultants on 
industrial relations and work 
organisation. He had so much 
to doin such a short time that 
under stress and pressure, he 
started losing temper and getting 
slightly away from his friends 
and the near and dear ones, who 
often misunderstood him. 

In 1974, both of us migrated 
to Delhi. He came as the Dean 
of the newly set up National 
Labour Institute. I joined the 
Ministry of Labour. That was 
the period when Nitish’s creativity 
flowered in all its glory. The 
Ministry of Labour for the first 
time in its history was trying to 
re-orient itself towards unorganis- 
ed rural labour. The National 
Labour Institute was expected 
to provide the intellectual input 
for this directional change. 

Detractors of Nitish raised 
their eyebrows about his appoint- 
ment. But belying all such scepti- 
cism and doubt, with frenetic 
fervour and gusto, Nitish plunged 
into the new field of activity. 
Late in 1974, he organised a 
workshop on the Bonded Labour, 
which was a forgotten subject 
and a Jost issue. A blue-print of 
a legislation was prepared about 
a year before the Government 
thought of having a law for 
abolishing the pernicious system. 
The workshop provided the 


entire data and the theoretical 
model for the legislation. 

The exiled Brazillian priest, 
Paulo Freire’s pedagogy of the 
oppressed was creating ripples in 
the intellectual world all over. 
The new pedagogy aimed at 
breaking the “culture of silence” 
—the bedrock of any exploitative 
system — by making the poor 
critically aware of the reasons for 
being so. It was only through 
such awareness could there be 
any longing for change among 
the exploited masses to usher in 
a process of socio-economic 
transformation, 

Nitish thought it was time for 
testing the validity of the peda- 
gogy on the Indian soil. Thus 
began the exciting experiment of 
rural labour camps organised by 
the National Labour Institute in 
different parts of the country. 
This technique was refined and 
extensively used in West Bengal 
towards the end of "seventies for 
“Operation Barga’’—for record- 
ing the names of sharecroppers 
to give them the protection they 
were entitled to under the law. 

Within a short period of three 
years, the National Labour 
Institute made a name for itself 
and became the hub of un- 
orthodox intellectual and social 
action. lt attracted attention— 
both favourable and adverse. 
Many in the State leadership felt 
uneasy about the rural labour 
camps. They suffered it with 
bellicose neutrality. But, the 
opposition of the local power 
groups was savage and naked. 

With the change of the Central 
Government in 1977, Nitish was 
found to be unacceptable. He 
had to leave the National Labour 
Institute. But what he left behind 
was a priceless and tested 
methodology of kindling aware- 
ness of the rural poor for any 
collective and group action for 
their own betterment. 

It was Sunday, the first of 
March, 1987. CENDIT (Centre 
for Development of Instructional 
Technology), which was making 
a video programme on the 
methodology of the ‘“‘awareness 
camp”, wanted to interview 
Nitish and me together at my 
residence at 9, Lodi Estate, New 

(Contd. on page 30) 
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by Afsan Chowdury; Published 
by the United Nations Infor- 
mation Centre (GPO Box 
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IRACLES never cease to 

happen. So it looks. How 
else can one explain the 
following facts? Four years 
ago, the UN Centre in 
Dhaka published a bi-lingual 
English/Bangla (Bengali) book of 
poetry to which 14 leading poets 
of Bangladesh contributed their 
poems in support of the anti- 
apartheid movement. It was 
brought out as part of the obser- 
vance of the UN-designated 
Week of Solidarity (May 25-31, 
1983) with the Peoples of Nami- 
bia and all other Colonial Terri- 
tories. 

This was a joint venture of 
the UN Centre, the UN Centre 
against Apartheid and Bangladesh 
Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity 
Organisation. Twelve out of the 
14 poets took part in a poetry 
recital session, followed by a 
seminar. Several copies were 
autographed by the poefs and 
sent to the UN headquarters and 
elsewhere. A cassette tape-record- 
ing of the recitations was for- 
warded to the UN Radio for 
broadcast to southern Africa. 
All this information should be 
heartwarming to these with 
belief in the word, spoken and 
written a bias towards poetry — 
and a bias against apartheid. 

The only debacle, if it may be 
described so, is that this slender 
book of poems should have 
taken four long years to reach 
this journal for review. (Nor 
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have I come across any mention 
in any Indian newspaper 
magazine. And, I happen to be 
a poetry-watcher with a soft 
corner for Bangladesh, having 
written “The Black Book of 
Genocide in Bangladesh” in 
1972.) 

This bi-lingual book, with the 
original poems in Bengali script 
facing the translations in English, 
igs a unique expression of soli- 
darity of the intellectual elite — 
and the poets must be consi- 
dered thus — of Bangladesh. 
The first poem “For Nelson 
Mandela” by Shawkat Osman, 
that iconoclastic, bohemian poet, 
sets the mood. The opening lines 
are: 
“You’re not the sort to keep 

silent Nelson Mandela”. 

And it ends with the following 
Sfanza 

“They don’t know 
silence has a voice. 
Who says you are quiet! 
Away across seven seas and 
forests 

Yet I can hear you 

Dear friend! 

Rabiul Hussain has similarly 
paid a glorious tribute to Man- 
dela in his poem “Rusted Prison- 
bar”. It concludes thus: 

“Therefore oh Mandela! 

Oh the Black Man! 

If the old Sun of the Earth 
does not work for you 

Then a new galaxy will surely 
emerge 

Only for Africa and for all 
have-nots ' 

Of the world 

I am sure,” 

And, through Nelson Mandela, 
homage is paid to the millions, 
who have been oppressed, jailed, 
tortured and dispossessed and 
killed, including teenagers. 

Shamsur Rahman, well-known 
on both sides of the Indo- 
Bangladesh border, with his 
usual flourish, says to “Joe”, 
speaking like a “blackman” 

“Joe, when they try out their 
stinging whip 

On your flesh and add a dash 
of laughter to it, 

Welts rise on the torso of 
civilisation. 

Their leathern feet marked 
with boots, meets your body, 


that 


Humanity topples down into 
the dust of shame. 

Joe, when they'tie you up 
and leave you lonely 

Near the stack of garbage 
cans 

In some empty alleys 

Then future itself groans 

In an effort to rise 

And stand in that crazy dark- 
ness” 

The poems are powerful, un- 
equivocal and committed in their 
condemnation of the man-made 
horror called “Apartheid”, possi- 
bly the last major act of barbar- 
ism inflicted by the whites against 
the non-whites. 

Shihab Sarkar urges in his 
poem, “Aesthetics: A New 
pamphlet” that “the dark, dark 
night will be the gateway to 
dream,” “henceforth black - will 
be the only metaphor”, “‘children 
should be made to understand 
that black is never fearsome”, 
‘four darkest woman will be the 
queen of all beauties” and finally - 
concludes “Since the grievances 
of grief-stricken men have long 
been ridiculed by applying a 
funny adjective of black to 
mourning. Henceforth white 
should be the language of all 
pains, I, Shihab Sarkar, a 
Bengali, write this pamphlet in 
the boiling blood of Namibia 
and that of mine.” A passionate 
cry indeed, with authentic 
rhetoric. 

The shortest poem in this 
anthology of “committed poems” 
(and Penguins had brought out 
an anthology under that title 
years ago) entitled “To TNC’s” 
runs as follows: 

“By your grace I’m thrashing 
my brother 

My brother is beating me 

By your grace mother is 
whipping my father 

My father is whacking my 
uncle.” 

This terse poem by Akthar 
Hussain is a commentary on the 
depradations of the  Trans-. 
National Corporations on the 
body, economic and social of 
southern Africa. 

Short and long poems, they 
jostle together and make a verbal 
impact in translated English 

(Contd. on page 30) 
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How to prevent further Growth of Slums 


H.K. SETH 


O: can hardly find fault with the observation in 
the Seventh Plan document that ‘“‘urbanisation 
is a phenomenon, which is part and parcel of econo- 
mic development in general” and that “inspite of 
best efforts to ameliorate the conditions of rural 
masses, there would continue to be large-scale 
migration from rural to urban areas in the coming 
decade.” 

There is naturally a tendency for industrialisation, 
mostly in the developing countries, to take place 
in the urban areas because of the level of infra- 
structural] facilities like water, power, education, 
health, transport, etc., which exist there but do not 
exist in semi-urban and rural areas. 

The growth of slums need not, however, be a 
product of urbanisation, as it is in the developing 
countries, as the urban areas have their limitations 
to provide basic amenities to the urban population, 
which has to be contained. 

The answer, therefore, to the prevention of growth 
of slums, which have been admitted us a “product 
of poverty and social injustice”, by the Task Force, 
appointed by the Plamang Commission (1983), lies 
in creating job opportunities in rural areas from 
where large-scale migration to the urban areas 
takes place as they offer an employment potential 
to the rural poor. 

The variety of anti-poverty programmes like 
IRDP, NREP, etc., which the Government have 
undertaken so far in the rural areas, has had only a 
marginal effect on removing poverty conditions in 
the rural areas, as is borne out by the fact that 
migration from these areas to urban areas in search 
of employment opportunities still continues. 

One of the concrete steps, which should have been 
taken long back in order to prevent massive migra- 
tion of unemployed from rural to urban areas, was 
to disperse industries to semi-urban and rural areas 
and to smaller towns. There should have been a 
deliberate attempt not only to disperse industries, 
but also business and commercial activities out of 
the cities to semi-urban areas, which can provide 
employment locally. 

This should be done at least now It should be 
made obligatory on entrepreneurs, both in the 
private and public sectors, to provide housing 
facilities to their employees Jocally so that they do 
not have to commute from their places of work to 
their places of residence in urban areas daily. Of 
course, the obvious pre-requisite for developing such 
growth centres in the rural areas and semi-urban 
areas is availability of infrastructural facilities like 
power, education, transport, telecom, etc. 


The author was till recently an Adyiser in the 
Planning Commission on housing, urban develop- 


ment and related subjects. 
saa aaa 
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Unfortunately, it is in this area of provision of 
infra-structural facilities in the rural areas, semi- 
urban areas and smaller towns, that past experience 
has been most disappointing. 

In this context, the National Capital Region 
(NCR) Plan, involving development of 18 small 
towns around Delhi as counter-magnets to avert the 
crisis looming large on the city of Delhi, due to 
population explosion in the next few years, must be 
considered as a big flop. Though conceived as a 
by-product of the Master Plan for Delhi as far back 
as 1962, the NCR Project has virtually remained a 
non-starter. There is hardly any sign of any town 
around Delhi, included in the Region, developing 
as a counter-magnet to Delhi in the near future. 

As against the estimated requirement of funds of 
Rs. 3,596 crores by the end of 2000 AD submitted 
to the NCR Board by the concerned States of 
Haryana, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, provision 
of only Rs 35 crores has been made in the Seventh 
Plan by the Central Government and only 
Rs 6 crores in 1987-88. This obviously is not a 
serious exercise and it can be safely assumed that it 
looks very unlikely that any plan for decongestion 
of other metropolitan cities will meet with much 
success after the miserable failure of NCR Project. 

The migration of the rural poor to the urban 
areas will, therefore, continue as far as one can see, 
In this context, the prevention of growth of slums 
and housing problem of the homeless and slum- 
dwellers in the urban areas assumes great impor- 
tance. Provision of homes to them assumes even 
greater importance because under our Constitution, 
the right to equality, social and economic, including 
the right to shelter to everyone has been guaranteed. 

Above all, unless the housing problem of the 
urban poor is solved on top priority, it can create 
an explosive situation in the urban areas one day. 
It should be realised that the urban poor is not as 
docile, submissive and fatalist as the rural poor. 
He is exposed to the vulgar display of wealth all 
around him. While living himself in filth and 
squalor, his appetite for good things of life is being 
whetted every day by the commercials on TV and 
this can easily spark off a violent social conflict 
between the urban poor and the urban rich, which 
may become uncontrollable. 

The ‘homeless’ or ‘shelterless’ in the Indian con- 
text have been defined as under: 

. A homeless person; 

. A slum dweller; 

. A squatter; 

. Pavement-dweller: 

. Houseless/House-site-less rural worker; 

. Houseless/ House-site-less village artisan; and 

. Other disadvantaged sections of society, who 
have not been provided with basic facilities 
like water, sanitation, etc. 
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The scope of the ‘homeless’ thus seems to be very 
wide and would include not only the population of 
23,42,954 categorised by the Government as ‘house- 
less’ but also 16 millton and odd slum-dwellers and 
others. As of 1984-85, the backlog in housing 
shortage is estimated at 24.7 million units, which is 
likely to increase to 39.1 million units by the end 
of 2001 AD. This housing shortage is based on 
the following criteria: 

l. Every household, urban or rural, should have 

a housing unit to itself; 

2. In urban areas, a housing unit may either be 

pucca or semi-pucca; and 

3. In rural areas, the housing unit may be pucca, 

semi-pucca or serviceable kutcha. 

Against this background, provision of a home to 
all the ‘homeless’, especially if we go by the housing 
shortage, appears to be a formidable challenge for 
the country. The Constitution of India guarantees 
fundamental right to life and property to every 
human being including the right to a decent shelter. 
Concerted efforts will have, therefore, to be made 
to meet this challenge as effectively as possible by 
initiating concrete schemes for providing homes to 
the homeless, especially in 1987, the Jnternational 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless. 

To begin with, it must be recognised that the 
plight of the population estimated at 23,42,954 
(17,24,111 in rural areas and 6,18,843 in urban 
areas), who have been officially categorised as 
‘houseless’ by the 1981 Census, is much worse than 
that of even the slum dwellers. It is surprising that 
the problem of provision of shelter to these ‘liter- 
ally” shelterless people, which deserves first priority, 
does not find a mention either in the Five-Year 
Plan document or the Annual Plan, 1987-88 (the 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless). 

As the number of these ‘shelterless’ or “houseless’ 
people is fairly limited (though the figure officially 
given seems to be grossly under estimated) and they 
can easily be identified, namely, pavement-dwellers, 
people living under the bridges, in unused sewage 
pipes, squatters, etc., in the urban areas, specific 
schemes will bave to be formulated and implemented 
by the State Governments — and Housing is a State 
subject — to provide them with homes. The existing 
schemes for Environmental Improvement of Urban 
Slums (EITUS), preferably adopting the Urban Com- 
munity Development Project approach (followed 
in some places like Hyderabad), which tries to 
integrate the IRDP and other income-generating 
schemes with the house building effort by the urban 
poor, have, of course, to continue, 

The problem of provision of homes to the ‘house- 
less’ in the rural areas should not present serious 
difficulties as availability of cheap land is no pro- 
blem inthe rural areas and financial assistance to 
the rural poor for house construction is available 
under various schemes. 

The problem of the ‘houseless’ people in the 
urban areas is completely different as serviced land 
at affordable price is not available to the urban 
poor. It is, therefore, doubtful that the urban “house- 
less’ people can ufford a shelter or a home being 
mostly daily wage-earners like hawkers, rikshaw- 
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pullers, coolies, etc. Schemes for provision of 
shelter to them will, therefore, necessarily have to 
be subsidised by the State governments. 

So far as the problem of overcoming the housing 
shortage of 24.7 million units (18.8 million in rural 
areas and 5.9 million in urban areas) is concerned 
— (which also includes slum-dwellers) — it can be 
overcome by giving a specific thrust and direction to 
the housing activities in the following areas: 

1. Encouragement to the household sector to 
undertake additional savings for diversion 
for housing than hitherto; 
Development of a suitable land policy; 
Development and applying low-cost techno- 
logy for house construction; 

Amending policies relating to rent control, 
and 

5. Provision of fiscal incentives fo secure a 

quantum jump in housig construction. 

An independent, housing finance institution like 
the proposed National Housing Bank, is most 
essential in order to make much larger credit for 
house construction available as the formal housing 
market currently operating in the country does 
not meet more than 7 to 8 per cent of the actual - 
credit needs in the housing sector. What must, 
however, be ensured is that the urban poor has 
real access to the concessional finance for house 
building. Provision of fiscal incentive for channelis- 
ing savings into the housing sector announced in 
1987-88 Budget proposals is hardly of relevance to 
the urban poor, who are not an income-tax assessees. 

Housing should also be declared as an ‘industry’ 
so thatit can qualify for more liberal institutional 
finance, of course, at a lower rate of interest than is 
available to the industry and commerce. 

Advantage should also be taken of the Slum 
Areas Improvement and Clearance Act, which stands 
enforced in 11 States of the country, for acquisition 
of land on payment of a nominal compensation to 
help the urban poor, especially the slum-dwellers, 
to own a house of their own, as has been done in 
Hyderabad. 

The Task Force appointed by the Planning Com- 
mission in 1983 on ‘Shelter for the Urban Poor 
and Slum Important, had emphasised the need 
fora change in the urban policy in order to pro- 
mote housing activity especially in the interest of the 
urban poor. The Task Force observed: 

The Urban Land Ceiling Act of 1976 was 
designed to achieve a more equitable distribution 
of land to subserve the common good. Exempted 
lands as were in surplus would be used for 
housing the poor. Unfortunately, the Act has 
run into alot of difficulties. Out of 3.50 lakh 
hectares of land declared surplus, hardly 5,000 
hectares have been taken over, 

It is therefore, imperatives that the surplus land 
should be actually acquired by the Government and 
earmarked for housing for the shelterless people, 
Unless this is done, it is inconceivable that the urban 
poor (including the lower middle class) can afford 
to have a home of one’s own because of the sky- 
rocketing market price of urban land. 

In this connection, it would be desirable to 
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encourage organisation of cooperative societies of 
the urban poor to whom surplus land acquired by the 
Government can be allotted at a reasonable price. 
It was recognised by the Task Force on shelter for 
the Urban Poor and Slum Improvement that the 
Plan scheme have so far benefited mostly the 
middle and higher income groups. Ifthe urban 
poor can have access to cheap land and institutional 
finance at a low rate of interest, say 6 to 8 per cent 
per annum, most of the housing shortage could be 
overcome. 

Some of innovative methods adopted successfully 
in some of the foreign countries could also be 
thought of through a process of land re-adjustment 
schemes. The essence of the scheme is to compensate 
original owners of acquired land in kind by return- 
ing portions of the serviced developed land. 

In brief, land re-adjustment is a process whereby a 
public authority assembles numerous small pyrcels 
of raw land without paying monetary compensation 
to the owners, services and sub-divides the land for 
urban use, returns a portion of the resulting sites 
to the original owners in proportion to the value of 
their land contributions and sells the remaining 
sites to cover all public costs. 

Hence, land re-adjustment is temporary form of 
public ownership to achieve unified control over 
large areas and means of financing public service 
installation during the crucial land development 
stage of urban growth. 

Unfortunately, the existing rent control laws, 
which are biased in favour of the tenants, have also 
served to inhibit house construction by private 
entrepreneurs. Suitable amendment in the rent 
control laws allowing for periodical revision of rent 
according to market trends may serve to boost 
further house construction activity in the private 
sector which, of course, will mostly take care of the 
housing needs of the lower middle classes. 

Adoption of low cost housing technologies parti- 
cularly for mass housing schemes would go a long 
way in solving the present acute housing shortage. 
Science and Technology efforts in the field of low- 
cost technology have achieved substantial results in 


the use of alternative building materials like lime, 
mortar, surkhi, secondary species of timber, etc., in 
place of traditional building materials like cement, 
steel, bricks and primary species of timber. Un- 
fortunately, the achievement of S&T efforts has not 
been translated at the field level. Provision of 
suitable incentives at the field level might promote 
utilisation of low cost techniques. 

Pre-fabricated technology has made a substantial 
dent in solving the housing problems of some of the 
western countries. Adoption of this technology in 
our country requires to be explored if cost factor for 
their adoption is favourable. If any fiscal measures 
stand in the way of adoption large scale prefab 
technology because of its being based on factory 
production, they require to be removed. 

A National Housing Policy is expected to be 
announced soon, under which it is reported that the 
Government will try for sale of serviced land (with 
basic amenities) at an affordable price to the house- 
less people, specially the urban poor, and adoption 
of low cost technology for house construction will be 
insisted upon. The most helpful step to boost up 
housing activity is the announcement of the setting 
up of the National Housing Bank with an equity 
capital of Rs. 100 crores provided the urban poor 
can have an access to institutional finance at a 
subsidised rate of interst. 

The country’s 2.5 million absolutely homeless 
people should be covered by specific schemes for 
provision of shelter to them by the State Govern- 
ments on top priority. In the ultimate analysis, 
what has to be recognised is that shelter ranks only 
next to food and clothing and that it deserves a 
much higher priority, specially in the case of the 
urban poor. 

As ‘housing, happens to be a State subject and 
the problem of providing home to the homeless is 
a formidable one, the Central Government should 
consider having a centrally sponsored scheme for 
provision of home at least to the absolutely shelter- 
less 2.5 million people in the International Year of 
Shelter for the Homeless. It would be a matter of 
shame if the Government fails to achieve that. 


Nitish De 
(Contd. from page 26) 


Delhi. Arvind Das was to 
interview us. Nitish came slightly 
late. He did not look well at all. 
With his left foot in plaster, he 
limped out of the car. During 
the interview, he felt exhausted. 
He stopped many a time. At one 
point, I looked at him intently. 


Book Review (from page 27) 


version. The originals must 
surely be better. But the transla- 
tions have fulfilled their purpose. 
From the few lines quoted above, 
the reader of this review can 
judge for himself, 

If that one time doyen of 
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I felt apprehensive. I saw the pall 
of death. I shivered. Perhaps, 
he understood it. He said 
nothing; but his eyes flickered. 
There was the same defiance, 
obstinacy and derring-do in his 
look, which sustained him so far, 
so long. The interview ended. It 
was time to depart. 

Arvind and I pleaded with 
Nitish to go back to his resi- 


Bangladesh poets, Jasimuddin, 
had been alive, he too would 
have written a poem. But by 
1983 he was dead. And he is 
missed. Another poet is Sanjib 
Datta, who is in India. 

With sorrow it must be con- 
fessed that as yet India has not 
expressed solidarity with the 


dence. He said something about 
his unfinished task at Chandi- 
garh. His speech was not clear. 
But he dismissed our appeal in 
utter disdain. With a great effort 
he stood up. We helped him into 
his blue Maruti car. He reclined 
on the seat. He waved his hand in 
affectionate farewell; and embark- 
ed on his last, long, lone journey 
to Chandigarh—and beyond. [Q 


innocent, forlorn, victims of 
apartheid through a book of 
poems like the book reviewed 
here. Who will sponsor a like 
venture? The Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations? Or the 
Sahitya Akademi? Or some 
enlightened publisher? Remains 
to be seen. i 
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' Das Gupta: CPI-M Victory . 
( from page 5) 


candidate belonging to a rival faction or worse 
still, unabashedly worked against the party. 


Fourthly, according to some Congress sources, 
the party could not set up any election machinery 
in as many as 115 to 120 constituencies. In this 
connection, Das Munshi is being accused of ‘‘dis- 
crimination” in the allotment of election funds, 
posters and propaganda material. Failure to set up 
an effective election maghinery to bring voters to 
polling booths on the ‘poll day has been a chronic 
disease of the Congress, but never before was this 
weakness so painfully evident as this time. Despite 
this, the Congress polled more votes — thanks to 
the tenacity and determination of its supporters. 


Fifthly, the reckless and absurd poll promises 
made by the PCC Jeaders, made them laughing 
stock. PCC President .Das Munshi promised to 
create one million new jobs in just five years. He 
also promised to provide a loan of Rs 5,00,000 for 
every unemployed person. Commenting sarcastically 
on this, a newspaper, by no means unfriendly to 
Congress, pointed out editorially that there were 
4.5 million registered unemployed in the State and 
at five lakh rupees per head, Das Munshi would 
require Rs 22,050 crores, whereas he himself had 
said that he could arrange only Rs 1,000 crore 
from the nationalised banks. This would benefit 
only 20,000 unemployed. What about the remaining 
vast number? 


Yet another poll “promise” that proved 
disastrous for the Congress was the one of selling 
rice at two rupees a kilogram in Calcutta. Left 
Front leaders lost no time in picking it up and 
telling the rural people that the real intention of 
the Congress was to force the farmers to sell rice 
at one rupee a kilo, so that it could be sold at two 
rupees in the cities. This had an immediate and 
predictable impact. 


Last but not least, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
poll campaign seems, on hindsight, to have harmed 
rather than helped the Congress. Throughout the 


campaign he projected himself as the de facto. 


Chief Minister by repeatedly stressing that if his 
party was voted to power, he would himself under- 
take the responsibility of West Bengal’s develop- 
ment and pull it up from the depths it had fallen 
to because of the incompetenée of the Left Front 
Government! 


Naturally, it gave the people the impression that 
there was none among the West Bengal Congress 
leaders, who could be an alternative to Jyoti Basu 
and that Rajiv himself would govern West Bengal 
through remote control from Delhi — an impres- 
sion -that did not help the Congress. The hollow- 
ness of his claim of having actually given a big 
largesse to West Bengal (the amount mentioned 
varied from Rs. 600 crores to Rs. 1007 to Rs. 2000 
crores) and that the Left Front Government had 
failed to utilise the amount, was exposed very 
convincingly by the Front leaders, 
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İt is also being pointed out that the Prime 
Minister had failed to present or project a national 
perspective before the electorate, which his mother 
always did. Rajiv’s campaign theme was limited 
dnly to a series of charges against the CPI-M, its 
ministers and its government, Though he avoided 
attacking Jyoti Basu personally, the electioneering, 
towards the end, degenerated into a slanging match 
between the Prime Minister and the Chief Minister: 
the former calling the Front ministers senile and 
effete and unable to spend the moneys given by 
the Centre and the latter consistently calling the 
Prime Minister’s promises as a ““hoax’’ and accusing 
him of telling blatant untruths. 
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IF the Congress lost the districts because ofa posi- 
tive vote for the Left Front and because of-its own 
weaknesses and shortcomings, how does one ex- 
plain the spectacular Congress victories in Calcutta, 
Howrah and the industrial areas of 24-Parganas and 
Burdwan? First of all, as stated earlier, Congress 
had done well in Calcutta even in 1982. There is 
no doubt that for a variety of réasons, the Left 
Front has antagonised a large section of middle- 
class voters in Calcutta, who were not impressed 
by the Front’s performance over the past decade. 
Among other reasons that caused resentment 
among the educated middle class are the continuous 
confrontation with the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University (who was nominated by the 
Chancellor against the wishes of the Front Cabinet), 
virtually paralysing the University administration; 
the Front’s handling of the strike by the State 
Government’s engineers and junior doctors of 
Calcutta; the bad image created by some Front 
Ministers, etc. Oddly enough, all the Front 
Ministers against whom charges of corruption were 
made, have been re-elected. 


As to the industrial areas, the Left Front leaders 
say that a consistent campaign carried on by some 
Urdu papers and a section of religious leaders 
that the Left Front was ‘anti-religion and anti- 
Shariat, and that it was against the Muslim Women’s 
Divorce Bill, etc., had alienated large sections of a 
particular segment of industrial workers, who have 
come to West Bengal from Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. These sections had switched their support 
to the Congress. It may be mentioned that Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi himself, addressing election 
rallies in certain Muslim majority constituencies in 
24-Parganas, had dubbed the CPI-M as being anti- 
religion. 


The Left Front leaders attribute the defeat in 
Calcutta of Deputy Speaker Kalimuddin Shams of 
Forward Bloc, sitting CPI-M MLA, Md Nizamud- 
din and veteran CPI-M leader Md Ismail to 
this swing among non-Bengali Muslims. Ismail, 
who as a CPI candidate 30 years ago from the 
same Bowbazar constitaency had brought the then 
Chief Minister Dr B. C. Roy oa the brink of defeat, 
was trounced this time by a young and a relatively 
little known Congress leader Sudip Bandopadhyaya. 
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ismail’s defeat is all the more significant because 
the sitting Congress MLA, Rouf Ansari, was not 
re-nominated and observers had feared that this 
had antagonised the Muslims in this constituency 
and the Congress candidate might lose heavily to 
Ismail. 

Alongside the communal propaganda, there was 
another propaganda stratagem against the Front 
in industrial, especially colliery, areas. If the Front 
came back to power for the third time, it would 
drive the non-Bengalis out of the State. This whisper 
campaign also influenced some voters, howsoever 
marginally. ; 

However, some Left trade union leaders believe 
that the policy of the Left Front Government with 
regard to the working class was also partly responsi- 
ble for alienating industrial workers. They point out 
that according to the State Government’s own 
statistics, the number of strikes has gone down but 
that of lockouts had gone up during the ten years 
of Front rule, meaning that “the class struggle is 
now being waged one-sidedly by the employers”. 

Also, in three major industries of the State, 
namely, Textiles, Jute and Engineering, workers have 
fared badly. In the textile industry, no new wage 
agreement could be effected after the old agreement 
expired in February, 1982, because of the adamant 
attitude of the millowners. In jute and engineering, 
thousands and thousands of workers were deprived 
of the benefit of increased wages and allowances, 
when new wage agreements were made effective 
from the date of signing and not from the dates on 
which the old agreements had expired. The inter- 
vening months had been spent on negotiations. 


In the engineering industry, despite there being a- 


Left Front Government, the central trade unions 
failed to make the employers agree to bringing the 
large number of “small” engineering units employ- 
ing less than 50 persons within the purview of the 
new wage agreement. 

In many industrial units — including those in 
which CITU is strong — workers were forced to 
accept wage agreements in which benefits enjoyed 
by them for many long years were arbitrarily 
curtailed. Their resentment was all the greater when 
they found that their leaders had aquiesced in such 
agreements and had not tried to resist them. 

The employers have also defaulted in paying 
crores of rupees by way of provident fund and 
ESI contributions. As on September 9, 1986, 25 
jute mills alone were defaulters in paying ESI 
contributions to the extent of Rs. 9.56 crores. As 
to provident fund, till 1985-end, 80 units under the 
“exempted” category had been in arrears to the 
extent of Rs. 65.11 crores and 150 units in the 
‘“‘non-exempted”’ category to the tune of Rs. 8.59 
crores. The State Government has not launched 
prosecution against any of the defaulting employers. 
All this has caused bitterness and disappointment in 
the industrial workers which was also reflected in 
the voting. 
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THE near-total sweep of the Left Front in the dis- 
tricts where the margin of victory of its candidates 


a2 


t 


Over those of the Congress was generally wider 
than in 1982, is due to its positive achievements. 
The decentralisation of power through Panchayats 
has given a sense of dignity and self-confidence to 
the rural people. The State Government is doing 
most of its development work in the countryside 
through the Panchayats, giving them both power 
and prestige. 

The agricultural labourers today are no longer 
afraid of the landowners: they demand and get paid 
their daily wages unlike in the past, when land- 
owners never paid what was legally due to them 
and payments used to be made in grudging instal- 
ments. The rural poor have now the power to 
assert themselves and they know that it is the Left 
Front that has given them this power. 


The shrill Congress campaign against CPI-M’s 
“Cadre Raj” did not cut much ice with the rural 
voters.: The CPI-M never tired of reminding the 
people — and the people also knew it — that the 
Left Front Government had registered 1.3 million 
sharecroppers, distributed 8,00,000 acres of ceiling 
surplus land to 1.6 million landless people and 
extended irrigation facilities. Due to all this the 
State’s foodgrains output has gone up from 7.1 mil- 
lion tonnes during the Congress regime to the 
present 9.2 million tonnes. 


The Left Front leaders point out that this time 
the LF candidates had done much better in the 
district and sub-divisional towns than in 1982, The 
front has polled more votes in the towns than it 
did in the 1984 Lok Sabha elections. In the 1982 
Assembly elections, the Front had lost most of the 
district towns. i 


The reason is that while earlier, the educated 
middle class in the towns had started moving away 
from the Front, this time a large section of them 
has veered round to the Front for a variety of 
reasons. The urban middle class, according to 
Front leaders, are suspecious of the Centre’s handling 
of the Gorkhaland movement. They suspect there 
is a plot to dismember West Bengal. Also, the 
“halo” round the Prime Minister has waned 
because of his lacklustre performance during the 
last two and a half years. 


Another reason that is said to have swung the 
urban middle class in favour of the Front is that 
unlike during the Congress period, when civic 
elections were not held for years together, the Front 
has held elections to the civic bodies three times 
and handed over the municipalities to the elected 


‘representatives of the people. 


While the Front’s victory is a clear indication of 
people’s genuine support for and confidence in it, it 
should be always kept in mind that the people look 
upon the Front as a single political entity. Victory 
of some its candidates cannot be explained in any 
other way. This means that as the largest and most 
powerful constituent of the Front, the CPI-M has 
to pursue the same policy of consultation, accommo- 
dation and understanding with regard to the other, 
smaller, constituents as it had been doing so 
long. C] (Calcutta: March 29) 


Sumit: Election Results (from page 4) 


The success of this accord in reinforcing our-secu- 
far democratic framework is revealed by the support 
once again extended to the NC by the balk of the 
Kashmir peasantry. The peasants had all along 
stood by Sheikh Abdullah on account of the com- 
pletion of land reforms — the translation into 
reality of the “land to the tiller” concept unique in 
this country under his charismatic leadership way 
back in 1953. It continues to be the NC’s reliable 
mass base, which the MUF with its influence on the 
rural rich (the orchard owners, charas growers and 
traders in particular) could not erode. 

The return of the BJP in the state assembly after 
bagging two seats in Jammu is in effect a backlash 
of Hindus to the growth of the MUF in the valley 
but need not be given undue importance. 


IN Kerala, the results were a body blow to the 
Congress-I’s honeymoon with communalism and 
fundamentalism devoid of scruples and principles 
as witnessed in the largesse distributed to the Indian 
Union Muslim League. Tt is no secret that Rajiv 
Gandhi’s piloting of the retrograde Muslim Women 
(Protection of Rights on Divorce) Bill in Parliament 
last year was governed by the compulsion of keep- 
ing the Muslim League in good humour within the 
framework of the United Democratic Front (UDF) 
coalition ruling Kerala since 1982. The people of 
the State have conveyed their unambiguous revul- 
sion at such opportunist politics. Such opportunism 
was not the monopoly of the Congress-I, since the 
CPI and the CPI-M too had engaged in similar 
opportunism in the past as vividly manifested in 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad’s public justification of 
“union with the devil” to “‘defeat the Congress”, a 
slogan that the presently chastened septugenarian 
CPI-M General Secretary is keen to forget. 

A closer look at the Kerala election results show 
that: 

a. The CPI-M led .Left Democratic Front (LDF) 
polled 51,050 (that is, 0.4 per cent) votes more than 
the UDF inthe 138 (ofa total of 140 seats in the 
State Assembly) constituencies that went to the 
polls this time (the difference of votes between the 
two fronts was 94,270, that is, 0.99 per cent, in 
1982, the UDF having a edge over its rival) although 
the difference in seats came to as much as 14; 

b. The LDF led in eight districts and the UDF in 
six; 

c. The Congress-I’s relationship with the IUML 
(in which the All-India Muslim League subsequently 
merged) generated a Hindu backlash as seen from 
the rise of “Hindu Munnani” a post-1982 pheno- 
menon which in combination with the BJP garnered 
considerable Hindu votes to the detriment of the 
UDF notably in the Trivandrum district, where the 
.LDF managed to bag 23 of the 25 seats. (The BJP 
on its own had secured about two lakh votes in 
1982, but the BJP-Hindu Munnani combine this 
time polled 8.19 lakh votes throughout the state, 
amassing maximum votes in Trivandrum and 
Calicut districts.); 
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d. The factional infighting in the Kerala Congress 
between the Mani and Joseph groups cost the 
UDF a large number of seats in the Central Travan- 
core (Kottayam and Iddikki districts) and Ernakulam 
districts, where the LDF made marked gains (in 
Ernakulam the UDF has bagged 12 out of 14 seats 
in 1982); 

e. The LDF gave an impressive show in Trivand- 
rum and Quilon districts and the CPI, in a record 
performance, won all but one of the seats it con- 
tested in Quilon district, its stronghold, while all its 
stalwarts — barring C.K. Chandrappan, a former 
youth leader and erstwhile MP (who lost to the 
Congress-I leader, Vayalar Ravi, the former Home 
Minister of Kerala, in Shertalai — were elected; 

Jf. The LDF suffered reverses in traditional Com- 
munist bases in Palghat, Kasargod and Cannanore 
districts, where the Communist Marxist Party (CMP) 
of M.V. Raghavan (who had revolted against the 
CPI-M leadership) was able to persuade its suppor- 
ters to vote for the UDF; and 

g. Several Congress-I leaders, including C.V. 
Padmarajan, the KPCC-I President, were defeated 
at the hustings. 

On the whole, the Congress-I won only three 
seats less than what it had in the previous 
assembly (37), but the CPI-M’s share of seats rose 
from 29 to 37 and the CPI increased its tally from 
12 to 16 while the IUML’s decreased from 18 to 16 
and the Kerala Congress’ from 16 to 9 (both 
factions). In the overall positive scenario (brought 
about also due to the call by eminent intellectuals 
like poet Kamala Das, playwright Thoppil Bassi, 
cartoonist and writer O.V. Vijayan to vote for the 
LDF in order to save Kerala from ruin engendered 
by alignment with fundamentalism), the rise in the 
share of BJP-Hindu Munnani votes is a matter of 
serious concern for every secular democrat. EMS’s 
moves to indirectly help the Hindu Munnani by 
harping on the word ‘Indianisation’ definitely con- 
tributed to the process (even if Rajiv Gandhi’s 
description of the CPI-M as the ‘Communal Party 
of India’ was less than charitable and in bad taste), 

And the appointment of E.K. Nayanar, a veteran 
Communist leader without any administrative 
competence, as the new Chief Minister at the 
insistence of EMS instead of K.R. Gowri, Kerala’s 
La Passionaria, who has time and again displayed 
her abilities as an administrator, besides being a 
popular mass leader (and whom the CPI-M projected 
as its choice for Chief Ministership in the 1987 poll 
campaign), is bound to create problems for the 
LDF in the coming days, difficulties which would 
be EMS’s own making. 


IN West Bengal, the unprecedented success of the 
Left Front was attributable to several factors, 
namely: 

a. The well-oiled and‘superior organisation of the 
CPI-M in the rural areas across the State; 

b. Absence of even the semblance of an organisa- 
tion or electoral] machinery of the Congress-I in the 
villages; 

c. Rampant infighting in the State Congress-I 
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(that reached new heights of late) with leaders like 
Ashoke Sen and A.B.A. Ghani Khan Choudhury 
privately directing their followers not to permit the 
Congress-I tally to exceed 49 (the number of seats 
the party had won in 1982), while PCC-] chief, 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi antagonised the local 
Congress-I activists belonging to other factions by 
generously distributing tickets to his own suppor- 
ters, who had come from the Congress-S (using the 
same policy that he pursued while reorganising the 
DCC-Is); . l 

d. The marriage of convenience between primary 
school teachers and NGOs (comprising the organisa- 
tional backbone of the’ CPI-M in the countryside) 
on the one hand and the Panchayat chiefs on the 
other that egged on the rural popniance to vote for 
maintenance of the status quo and give sucha 
massive mandate to the LF; 

e. The inability of the Congress-I to transform 
mass enthusiasm generated among various segments 
of the rural populace on account of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
whirlwind election campaign into votes especially due 
to the State Congress-I’s factional squabbles and 
bickerings besides inherent organisational drawbacks 
as well as the sheer logic of voting for the party in 
power at the State level; 

f. Tampering with electoral rolls on the part of 
the CPI-M; 

g. Large-scale rigging by the CPI-M in the 
absence of Congress-I polling agents in numerous 
booths in the rural areas; l 

h. The passivity of the rural poor following the 
Congress-I, both on account of the CPI-M?’s inti- 
midation as well as bickerings in the state Congress- 
I, besides Rajiv’s failure to touch their hearts as 
Indira Gandhi used to. l 

Nevertheless, the CPI-M’s attempts to win back 
the seats it had Jost in the urban areas to the Cong- 
ress-I in 1984 have not borne fruit. This is striking 
if only one realises the meticulous precision with 
which the party began its organisational prepara- 
tions for the elections months in advance of the 
Congress-I. 

In Calcutta, the Congress-I has bagged 13 out of 
22 seats, one more than last time (by wresting the 
Kabirirtha and Entally constituencies from the 
Forward Block and the CPI-M respectively and 


Qadri Ismail: Sri Lanka (from page 10) 


then reduce Tamil counter-actions to containable 
levels. While the LTTE does present a classic 
example of the limitations of nationalism, it 18 
futile to expect that it will just pack up and go 
away. It made sense; while they were fighting for 
Eelam, to concentrate their activities in the north 
and east. l 
When all they are fighting for becomes genuine 
devolution from the centre, when therefore they 
have to exert maximum pressure on the centre for 
concessions, they will attack the centre. Like 
Grivas in Cyprus, sabotage of the centre will 
become their only alternative. The LTTE has so 
far never thought of the south as a possible theatre 
of action. If circumstances change, they will. For 
this, they need not.depend on any kind of Indian 
support. . 
in ( Colombo, the possibility of general elections 
have become real for the first time since the 


losing the Cossipore seat by a slender margin of 
over 400 votes). In the industrial belt of Howrah, 
north 24-Parganas and Burdwan too, its perfor- 
mance has been quite impressive winning such seats 
as Titagarh, Bhatpara, Naihati, Kulti, Asansol, 
Howrah, Hirapur where the CPI-M had considera- 
ble hold in the past. Even in the predominantly 
rural constituency of Satgachia, from where Jyoti 
Basu, the State Chief Minister, has been returned 
(by a Significantly lower margin compared to 1977 
and 1982), the Chief Minister polled far less than 
his Congress-I opponent, Amjad Ali, a former MP, 
in the urban and industrial areas. 

This demonstrated the disenchantment of the 
urban electorate with the LF due to: a. Total non- 
performance of the ruling coalition in the civic 
field; b. The CPI-M’s misdeeds in the’ Calcutta 
University and steps to break the strike movements 
by engineers and doctors; c. The decision of non- 
Bengalis and upcountry Muslims to join large 
chunks of the Bengali middle class in support of the 
Congress-I. 

It also. showed that the urban electorate was not 
unduly moved by either the President-PM con- 
troversy or these Prime Minister’s ambiguous 
stand on the Gorkhaland agitation (that was sought 
to be exploited by the CPI-M while trying to whip 
up Bengali sentiments) or even Rajiv Gandhi’s 
economic policies to oppose the Congress-I, The 
LF was, however, able to register victories by 
handsome margins in the refugee-dominated areas 
of Dum Dum and Jadavpur (previously regarded 
as the CPI-M’s impregnable fortresses} where it had 
ae humiliating defeats in the 1984 Lok Sabha 
poll. 

The record victory of the CPI-M (it alone won 
187 seats and the LF as a whole 241, as against the 
Congress-I’s paltry 40) might once again breed com- 
placency and reinforce its “Big Brother’ attitude 
towards others that is already seen from the pro- 
nouncements of such hot-heads like Biman Basu and 
attacks on the Congress-I. 

The BJP’s inability to open its account in the State 
is a healthy sign illustrative of the maturity of the 
West Bengal voter and the non-communal sentiments 
prevailing among both the LF and Congress-I sup- 
porters. For the very same reason not much 


referendum of 1982, Planting the flag in Jaffna 
will surely lead to an easy victory for the UNP 
from a grateful Sinhala people. For a regime sorely 
Jacking in legitimacy, this may be too good a 
chance to miss. Especially with the army, having 
tasted success, putting pressure on the one hand, 
and Rajiv Gandhi vacillating on the other. This 
will not solve the problem, since it will merely 
further entrench in power a government that has 
shown great authoritarian tendencies. Indeed, the 
south will probably rise this time. But that will 
take some years. 

As for the Tamil militants, they will rae the day 
they developed a dependence on India. The LTTE 
can chew on the irony that part of their problem 
was their refusal to be dependent pn India. The 
Tamil people can look forward to the day, as per 
Colombo’s promise that—“democracy is restored” 
in the north and east. They will no doubt have to 
forget that it was this same “democracy” that since 
1956, caused them their problems, [ad (March 21) 


significance should be attached to the victory of the 
Muslim League in Deganga. 

. In the by-elections, the Congress- performed 
exceptionally well, winning all the three Lok Sabba 
seats and six of the eight assembly constituencies, 
conceding one seat each to the Telugu Desam in 
Andhra Pradesh and the Sanjay Manch in UP. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the Congress-I not only 
retained the Secunderabad Lok Sabha seat (held by 
the late T. Anjaiah) but the former Union Labour 
. Minister’s'widow substantially increased its margin 
from over 8,000 to 92,561 votes, thus testifying to 
the Telugu Desam’s waning popularity. It also 
wrested the Polavaram assembly seat from NTR’s 
party by a margin of 4,324 votes, while losing to the 
Telugu Desam in Kalayanadurga, which assembly 
constituency was anyway held by the CPI. 

In Maharashtra, the Congress-I won the Nanded 
parliamentary seat by a confortable margin of over 
a lakh, while it also bagged the Nilanga assembly 
seat, where its candidate, Shivajirao Patil-Nilange- 
kar, the former Maharashtra Chief Minister, emer- 
ged victorious by 63,712 votes. 

In Gujarat, it retained the Modesa assembly seat 
and in Pondicherry captured the Bahour (Res) 
assembly seat. 

In UP, the Congress-I won the Hardwar parlia- 


Sharma: Elections (from page 6) 


ful group headed by Raghavan ultimately setting up 
the CMP. Ironically, the CMP leaders, who had 
advocated an alliance with the Muslim League in 
order to pull down Karunakaran’s Government, 
ended up by having electoral understanding with 
the UDF. Further, the controversy over the Shah 
Bano case and the Muslim women’s protection law 
led to the desertion of the AIML from the LDF. 
And, a few months before the election, many 
believed that the UDF would have an easy election 
victory over LDF, primarily because all major 
minority communal groupings — Muslims and 
Christians together constituting 42 per cent of the 
electorate — had further consolidated their ranks 
behind UDF. 

It is equally well known that BJP and Hindu 
Munnani were able to expand their base by intensi- 
fying the communal divide from the majority end. 
They made maximum use of the Babri Masjid-Ram 
Janmabhoomi controversy to deepen the communal 
divide, buttressing it with propaganda about infiltra- 
tion from Bangladesh and Arab countries. It had 
been a matter of speculation as to which of the two 
Fronts would suffer casualties because of the BJP- 
Munanni combination. 

A closer analysis of the Kerala results shows that 
consolidation of Muslim votes behind UDF did 
cause reverses to the CPI-M in some of its strong- 
holds in Malabar region. It has been seen in many 
other parts also that whether one likes it or not, 
such a communal consolidation on one side during 
elections more often than not leads to a reaction in 
other communatities, That BJP-Munnani could cash 
in on it only partly is another point. LDF happened 
to be the only other alternative for those sections 


mentary seat by defeating the Bahujan Samaj 
Party candidate by a small margin of 14,000 votes. 
The strong contest offered by the BSP in this consti- 
tuency (where Ram Vilas Paswan, the noted Oppo- 
sition parliamentarian, now in the Janata, secured 
a meagre 34,22] and came fourth) as well as in two 
assembly seats provided a clear indication of the 
increasing capacity of this organisation to influence 
the Harijan voters. In the two assembly constitu- 
encies of Rath and Patti too, the BSP came 
second to the Congress-[ (in Patti the Lok Dal 
withdrew in favour of the BSP candidate). This 
party is a new version of the DS-4 which played 
havoc and adversely affected the Congress-l’s 
chances in the last elections in Punjab; and it will 
have to be seriously reckoned with. 

However, it was only at Kashipur, vacated by 
N.D. Tiwari, the External Affairs Minister, that the 
Congress-I suffered a major setback, when it had to 
concede this traditional seat of the party to the 
RSM, its candidate, Amar Rizvi, the UP Minister 
for Parliamentary Affairs, losing at the hands of 
RSM leader, Akbar Ahmed ‘Dumpy’, accomplice of 
Menaka Gandhi, by a convincing 8,151 votes 
following a rabidly communal campaign in which 
‘Dumpy’ effectively exploited minority sentiments 
generated over the Babri Masjid issue. C] 





that resented such communal consolidation on the 
part of one prominent minority. 


The important point is that with such a conglo- 
merate as UDF, the Congress-I could not project a 
cohesive image that could inspire its ranks or keep 
the conflicts within them in Jeash. This was the case 
when preparatory to elections the Karunakeran 
Government proposed 15 per cent reservation for 
the economically backward section of society, if 
NDP welcomed it, the Muslim League threatened 
to desert the UDF, compelling Karunakaran to hold 
the measure in abeyance till after the election; this 
in turn brought another rebuff from the NDP. The 
factional war between the Kerala Congress groups 
finally gave UDF the appearance of being in sham- 
bles on the eve of elections and more so during the 
elections. If UDF has lost in the southern districts, 
where the Kerala Congress has been important, the 
causes have to found in the malaise that afflicts 
Kerala due to prolonged political practical practices 
based on communal and caste divisions. 


LDF rule in Kerala points to another significant 
development in the south where other States too 
belong to the non-Congress-I category. While 
Karnataka is ruled by the Janata Party, Tamil 
Nadu by a regional party AIADMK and Andhra 
Pradesh by another regional formation, Telugu 
Desam, the ruling Kerala LDF has in its fold re- 
presentatives of not only CPI-M and CPI but also 
the Janata Party, the Congress-S, RSP and even the 
Lok Dal. This means that all national parties sans 
the Congress-I and the BJP have jointly formed a 
government in Kerala. 


Kerala once again has initiated a new political 
experiment whicb will be watched with great interest 
in the days and months to come. 


Edited and published by Nikhil Chakravartty for Perspective Publications Private Ltd., F-24 Bhagat Singh Market 
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, O peace has come to the Rajiv Government even after Vishwanath 
A Deshpand r . : h ; 

mariDesipenee N Pratap Singh’s exit from the Cabinet. The high-pitched clamour 
7 DOCUMENT: Defence r for his resignation orchestrated within the Congress Party was meant 
Spanding and Nehru Approac to spread the impression that he was at the root of all the trouble, 
and once he was forced out of the Government, there would return 

MUNICATION: a A i ao : 
3 iip fe and Secularism peace and credibility for Rajiv Gandhi and his Government. Nothing 
Ashgarali Engineer of the kind has happened: may be a respite has come to those in 


power, but not their credibility, which has got a battering both in 
and out of Parliament. 

The furore over the Bofors howitzer deal in which grave allegations 
of bribery to Indian political personages have been made by the 


10 Construction Labourers: Need 
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12 MEDIA: Development Swedish Radio made the Government visibly nervous as could be 
Communication in Indla seen from the Prime Minister calling on an emergency meeting of the 
Usha Bambawale Congress Working Committee with an extended plenum in his capa- 

16 Central Planning and city as the party President, on April 18. The cascade of hi-fi rhetoric 
Karnataka’s Decentralised that flowed out of the gathering makes it clear that Rajiv Gandhi 
Planning—I and his flock do not seem to be aware of the mass mood at the 
Pee geln moment. There were sweeping references to the game of the 

20 The Gorbachev Revolution destabilisers, but all the sins on this score have been aggressively 
Fedor Burlatsky ascribed to the critics and opponents of the Government. 

25 WOMEN’S WORLD: a What has been conveniently glossed over is the fact that the Rajiv 

onsumerist Life-styles are overnment’s own acts of omission and commission in the last two 
merging years, formed a virtual breeding-ground of destabilisation in this 


’ Saradamoni country. From the distorting of the economic strategy, which safe- 


Roflactions on Chiness guarded both the self-interest and self-respect of the nation, to the 


Economy and Soclety opportunist compromises with communal and reactionary forces, the 

Lajpat Rai Rajiv Government has itself provided the open door for the destabi- 

lisers. The weakening of the public sector coupled with the conces- 

Mai sions to the multinationals even in key sectors of the economy and 

nsiream national life have been the high-points of the Rajiv Raj: one wonders 

who could be deceived by the claim of the Congress Working 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES Committee as it has made with blatant disregard of the reality that 

INLAND under Rajiv Gandhi “the planning system was strengthened, the 
Single Copy Rs. 2 war on poverty intensified, the public sector revitalised.” 
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secular stand of the Communists in the cosy company 
of the communal forces in a thoroughly unscrupul- 
ous bid to collect votes in Kerala. Without an iota 
of critical reference to the record of the Rajiv 
Government so far, it would be unconvincing on 
the part of the Congress-I to whip up a nationwide 
crusade against Right Reaction, as it has done in its 
Working Committee resolution. 

No doubt, destabilisers are at work in this country, 
but have not these got a new lease of life from the 
both the profession and practice of the Rajiv 
Government so far? There has been a basic ideolo- 
zical affinity between Rajiv Gandhi’s establishment 
and its main opponents whom he has chosen to 
brand now as Right Reactionary. The talk of CIA 
making a bid to overthrow Rajiv Gandhi assumes 
that his own circle is guaranteed immune from such 
contamination. CIA does not operate with a sign- 
board round the neck of its operators. Can the Prime 
Minister be hundred per cent certain that his own 
camp has been protected by a cordon sanitaire 
against such an infection? 

For any perceptive observer of the national scene 
there has undoubtedly been a weakening of vigilance 
on this score during the period of Rajiv’s ascendancy 
to power. Besides, some of the riff-raff who have 
parked themselves within the Prime Minister’s pro- 
ximity, can very well be vulnerable to the baits and 
blackmail of any powerful foreign agency. 

Defence deals in many parts of the world parti- 
cularly those contracted with the West, provide the 
conduit for corruption and blackmail in public life. 
In the name of diversification of the sources of our 
weapons supplies, Rajiv Gandhi’s period marks the 
highest number of defence deals contracted ~ 
reportedly more than 190. The Prime Minister has 
made the extraordinary observation in Parliament 
that any reference to corruption in Defence deals 
would affect the morale of our jawans. In fact, its 
very reverse is true. The exposure of pay-offs in 
Defence deals can help in heightening that morale 
itself. A vigorous drive to weed out corruption 
from the Defence purchases cannot but have a 
lifting effect on the entire armed forces. 

. The Prime Minister and his Ministerial colleagues, 
have repeatedly claimed in Parliament that no agent 
or middleman has been permitted in all our Defence 
purchases. But the ban on commission agents or 
middlemen imposed in 1980, does not at all touch 
the whole tribe of con-men thriving on pay-offs 
roaming aboutin New Delhi. There are not agents 
of any company, but are more effective than mere 
commission agents. Dhirendra Brahmachari, for 
instance, was never registered as an agent, but his 
dabbling in Defence deals has never been con- 
tradicted. 

The howl raised by the Congress-I MPs over 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh’s ordering of an enquiry 
into such a deal lends credence to the suspicion that 
the Congress big-wigs are touchy about any reference 
to such characters. Moreover, their munificance 
has quite often helped the Congress-J handsomely. 
Since Indira Gandhi’s days, the presence of this breed 
in the company of political leaders and Ministers 
can hardly be dismissed as baseless. z 
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In this context, the Government’s performance in 
Parliament over the West German submarine deal 
and the Swedish allegations of pay-off in the 
purchase of Bofors howitzers has been uneven. 
While the new Defence Minister K.C. Pant took a 
persuasive approach and his Minister of State, Arun 
Singh stuck to hard facts as available to date and 
did not foreclose more disclosures to come, the 
Prime Minister’s contribution was the least con- 
vincing as he resorted to heroics asking the Opposi- 
tion to produce proofs: one could reasonably turn 
round and ask what the Government’s intelligence 
agencies were doing in the matter. He seemed to be 
protesting too much, when he should have been 
careful about some more skeletons coming out of 
the cupboard. One got the impression that he was 
excessively whistling in the dark. 


On the controversy over V.P. Singh’s announce- 
ment of the probe on the allegation of kickback in 
the West German submarine: deal, Rajiv Gandhi’s 
stand was misleading. His charge that V.P. Singh 
had sat over the enquiry for more than one month— 
made on April 13 at the meeting of the Congress-] 
Parliamentary Party executive — characterising 
Singh’s conduct as “‘curious”’, has now been explod- 
ed by the detailed statement made before Parliament 
by Arun Singh. The sequence of events that came 
out from the Government side is important to note: 
On February 25, the secret telegram came from ‘“‘one 
of our Embassies” (now known to be Bonn) report- 
ing about the pay-off. On March 3, the papers were 
put up before Defence Minister V.P. Singh. On 
March 11, V.P. Singh ordered the processing of the 
probe. On March 23, the Defence Secretary placed 
before the Defence Minister a draft of a letter to the 
Finance Secretary in pursuance of the Minister’s 
order of March 1!. On April 9, V.P. Singh okayed 
the letter and further directed the setting up of a 
Committee to suggest steps for the elimination of 
agents in Defence deals. The same day, he decided 
on a press note announcing the enquiry and the 
setting up of the Committee. The concerned file was 
sent to the Prime Minister’s office around 2 p.m. on 
April 9 and by phone, it was checked up that it had 
reached its destination. On the same day in the 
evening of April 9, the press note was released to the 
press. The Prime Minister confessed that he could 
know of the probe first from newspaper reports on 
April 10, and only Jater saw the file sent to him by 
V.P. Singh. 


Several significant points emerge from this 
sequence of steps. The coded telegram from the 
Indian Embassy in Bonn reached not only the 
Defence Minister’s office on February 25, but the 
Prime Minister’s office as well, apart from a few 
others entitled to it. V.P. Singh ordered the enquiry 
as early as March 11, that is, two clear days before 
the Indian Express Gurumurthy’s arrest, that is, long 
before the Fairfax issue figured in Parliament. The 
Prime Minister’s plea that as the file (sent by early 
afternoon of March 9) was not seen till March 10, 
is to say the least feeble. His explanation that it 
was not marked secret and hence no urgency for him 
to see is weak since V.P. Singh’s office checked up 
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by telephone that the file had reached the Prime 
Minister’s office. 

Why was the then Defence Minister so anxious to 
release, the story to the press even if the Prime 
Minister had seen the file beforehand as normally 
one would have expected him to do?'In the back- 


- ground of the series of charges of corruption and 


concealment of big money in Swiss banks, it was 
perfectly legitimate to believe that the then Defence 
Minister was alert in taking prompt action against 
corrupt practice, and was anxiousto get a wide 


_ coverage to disarm the Opposition criticism that 


corruption was being hidden by Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Government. Instead, he had to face the angry howl 
of his party members to the point when he had to 
resign from the Cabinet. A wise Prime Minister 
would have cashed in on ‘his Minister’s probe 
announcement to rebut the Opposition allegations of 
corruption in high places. : 
The tactics that the Congress-I leadership undér 
Rajiv seem to be following is to convince the party 
ranks that. Vishwanath Pratap Singh was trying to 
destroy the party by embarrassing the party President. 
What the Congress-I leaders seem*to miss is that 
their crucification of V:P. Singh would all the more 
convince the public that the leadership is allergic to 
probe corruption in party and the Government. In 
other words, this tactics has the danger of widening 
the gulf between the stand of the party and the 
consciousness of the public. Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh may be a leader without a following within the 
Congress party, but today he has emerged as a symbol 
of.crusade against corruption, who had to give up 
his Cabinet post for having launched thatecrusade. 
Nobody doubts that Rajiv Gandhi commands the 
support of the overwhelming majority of Congress- 
I MPs. This was true also in Indira Gandhi’s case 
in June 1975, when barring a handful of Young 
Turks, she had the absolute support of her party 
MPs. And yet as the rumblings spread, within a 
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fortnight she got alarmed and clamped aowi iè 
Emergency. The Congress leaders one comes across 
draw the satisfaction that there is no Jayaprakash 
Narayan‘to lead the attack on the Congress Govern- 
ment. What seems to be missed in this argument is 
that JP had only a single battle cry: the Indira 
Government is corrupt and therefore must quit. 
Although History does not really repeat itself, one 
has to notice that the charge of harbouring corrup- 
tion is persisting against the Rajiv Government, 
which no amount of radical semantics shall be able 
to dispel. 

In the crisis-laden atmosphere, one notices that the 
Prime Minister’s aloofness from his Ministers has 
not disappeared. Although there seems to be more 
exchanges among them than in the past, these are 
more in the nature of working out the immediate 
means to. ward off about the Opposition attacks in 
Parliament. Fhere has not yet come about the rapport 
and understanding for tackling the issue of corruption - 
under the Government aegis. As for Rajiv Gandhi 
himself, one gets the impression that he is still bliss- 
fully unaware of the gravity of the crisis that has 
overtaken his Government. ` Nobody in New Delhi 
will be foolhardy as to predict that everything will be 
lovely in the Rajiv garden as, soon as the Parliament 
is prorogued in the middle of May. In fact, one 
really does not know what is in the offing even in the 
next two remaining weeks of the Parliament’s Budget 
session. 


While it is incumbent that a Government with an 
unquestioned majority in Parliament must not be 
allowed to be removed by Presidential diktats of 
dubious validity, it is equally imperative for senior, 
Congress leaders themselves to take the initiative in 
enforcing collective leadership -—. ignoring the 
artificial barriers created between the so-called 
loyalists and dissidents — for the purposeful 
exercise of power and‘ not let incompetent and 








irresponsible hands play havoc with government and 
politics as is happening today under,Rajiv Gandhi's 
highly exclusive dispensation. If the public of India 
is to be convinced that the Congress is serious in 
combating corruption, then that task has to be 





BSP : 
N o Toddler 
Performance 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 
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Near a decade after he set 

his plan of organising the 
educated employed among the 
scheduled castes, backward castes 
and minorities into a basis for 


generating political power, the: 


media has been forced to recog- 
nise Kanshi Ram. 

Almost none in the media took 
notice when the Backward and 
Minority Community Employees 
Federation (BAMCEF) was 
launched in 1978: But now after 
its political arm, the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) has proved to 
be a headache for the ruling 
Congress-I in the UP assembly 
and more recently in two Lok 
Sabha by-elections in the same 
State, the media have begun talk- 
ing about it. And so have the 
political parties, both of the 
ruling and the Opppsition varie- 
ties. This in itself is a testimony 
to the neglect that the Scheduled 
Castes have been subjected to, a 
major cause for the heady success 
of BSP. Although it has failed 
to win a single seat in two 
Assembly elections in Punjab 
and UP, and two by-elections in 
UP, it successfully weaned away 
votes not only from the Cong- 
ress-I but also from the Janata 
Party. 

In the UP Assembly elections 
it undercut the Congress-I votes 


by a total of* over seven lakhs, , 


ensuring a victory for Lok Dal 
and Janata candidates. In Punjab 
in Sepfember 1984, the BSP was 
no mean’ factor in the Akali 
sweep. It gathered 2.2 per cent of 
total votes polled for the Assem- 
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bly and over 3 per cent of total 
votes polled for the Lok Sabha 
seats, thus tilting the scales in 
favour of at least 30 Akali can- 
didates. In fact, the Congress-I 
debacle in the Punjab elections 
first prompted a serious look at 
BSP. The Bijnore (U.P.) by- 
elections saw an embarrassed 
Congress-[ win by 
majority of only 5000 votes, 
despite the fact that its candidate 
Meera Kumar wore the halo of 


Jagjivan Rams daughter, More’ 


recently in Hardwar, BSP not 
only repeated its performance 
vis-a-vis the Congress-I but was 
instrumental in the Janata candi- 
date Ram Bilas Paswan losing his 
election deposit. For a party that 
is a mere three years old this is 
no toddler performance. 

The explanation for this is to 
be sought not just in the single- 
mindedness of purpose of Kanshi 
Ram and his group of dedicated 
workers but also in the status 
that the Scheduled Castes, Back- 
ward Castes and Minorities 
enjoy — or more correctly, do 
not enjoy — in our polity. In 
the last few years, though reser- 
vations in education and govern- 
ment and public-sector employ- 
ment have brought a sizeable 
number of SCs into colleges and 


: offices, a tradition-bound Hindu 


society continues to look down 
upon them as an inferior species, 

Complaints of discrimination 
in admission to colleges and in 
promotional avenues in the 
offices are galore. The last few 
years have also seen anti-reser- 
vation movements being launch- 


ed on the fictitious ground of 


reservations causing and en- 
couraging inefficiency in the 
bureaucracy and a lowering of 
excellence in education — alle- 
gations that remain unsub- 
stantiated by empirical evidence. 
However, more horrifying the 
massacre of Dalits in rural 
Bihar, the daily hurt dealt out to 
the middle-class 


especially since it is dealt by the 


the slim 


Scheduled . 
. Castes.is not to be scoffed at 


entrusted to an independent authority outside the ~ 
Government and commanding the confidence of 
Parliament and the public. ` ; 

There is little time to lose, 


N.C. 


so-called’ educated and therefore 


by implication civilised and 
rational people. 

Along with this growing dis- 
content in the middle class SCs 
came the near-total political 
demise of the Republican Party 
of India, which had not only 
split into three factions but also 
lost its capacity to act a pressure 
group. But the aspirations of 
the SCs did not expire with it. 


. In fact if any party ‘had taken 


serious notice of the way 
B.P. Maurya was supported by 
the well-to-do and the not-so- 
well-to-do SCs in Delhi and 
Western UP and done something 
to soothe their feelings, things 
may not have soured so much 
for the Congress. Reportedly 
the Dalits in Delhi not only 
donated hard-earned money by 
‘thousands, but also worked most ` 


_unselfishly to get Maurya elected 


from a non-reserved consti- 
tuency, Ghaziabad, in the sole 
hope that he would be their 
voice in Parliament. Maurya’s 
truce with the Congress-I ‘ended 
this hope, but few took notice of 
not only the aspirations but the 


‘growing capabilities of the SCs 


in electoral politics. The SCs 
continued to be treated as mere 
vote banks. 

The emergence of this new 
political farce may also mark a 
turning point’ in the electoral 
balance of our polity. 

The  ‘vote-bank’ analysis 
mainly initiated ‘and advocated 
by political analyst Rajni 
Kothari and the sociologist 
Andre Beteille, will have to take 
this new factor into account. 
This vote-bank analysis was 
widely accepted by all and 
sundry and it viewed the Sche- 
duled Castes as passive piles of 
votes for the Congress. The 
same vote banks are now pre- 
paring to vote themselves to 
power. The assertion is coming 
in various forms, like the revolt 
of the landless in Bihar or the 
formation of a political party in 
the Hindi heartland with "the 
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declared aim to control political 
power.. The signs of restiveness 
have now become too clear to 
be ignored. 
The Backward Castes too have 
their own catalogue of distress. 
Their incessant demand for a 
foothold in the reservation 
system spurred further by the 
Mandal Commission Report not 
only failed to find fiery cham- 
pions, but also attracted upper 
caste backlash in the form of 
anti-reservation movements that 
spilled over to the SCs. Gujarat 
is typical of this phenomenon. In 
Gujarat the Muslims also saw 
how an anti-Dalit movement 
could easily convert itself into a 
holocaust for Muslims. There 
were other factors too. The 
growing alienation of Muslims 


from the Congress, as it turned | 


more and more towards Hindu 
support; the Lok Dal’s disinte- 
gration much to the dismay’ of 
the Backward Castes; the absence 
of even a symbolic leader of SCs 
or OBCs (as the backwards -are 
referred to) and’Muslims at the 
national level — all contributed 
to a growing disenchanfment 
with the established leaders and 
political parties on the one hand 
and the desperate need for a 
leadership that could express this 
discontent. 

, Kanshi Ram entered the scene 


' in 1964, probably with the sole 


aim to unite the Scheduled 
Castes alone, since they were 
then facing a crisis of political 
expression, and later as he took 
stock .of the situation, the ex- 
panded his strategy to include 
the minorities and the OBCs. 
This is indicated by his first join- 
ing the Republican Party of 
India, the sole political forum of 
the SCs, and Ambedkar’s legacy 
to them, 
tion, since Kanshi Ram himself 
is not on. record about his 
earliest plans, and for obvious 
reasons may not say so- now. 
Whatever the case, he was shrewd 


‘enough to channelise this dis- 


content and to do sonfe patient 
ground-work before making 
himself visible. What is being 
wondered at today as the sudden 
emergence of a spectre is in fact 
the fruit of long and hard hours 
of*work dmong the Dalit intelli- 


-gentsia through the BAMCEF 
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and through consistent cam- 
paigning in the countryside by its 
political wing, the Dalit Shoshit 
Samaj Sangharsh Samiti (DS-4). 
BSP has no programme, social 
or economic to speak of. It 
displays a lack of any ideology 
except that of bringing together 
the oppressed castes to oust the 
Congress from power. In UP 
elections, its stated aim was to 
oust the Congress. Its analysis 
of Indian society is limited to a 
caste and commuaity based cal- 
culation. According to BSP, the 
SCs, STs, OBCs and minorities 
form about 85 per cent ora 
majority (Bahujan,,from where it 


‘derives its name, probably ins- 


pired by Jyotiba Phule) and will 
propel it to total control of 
political power. The chief of 
BAMCEF, DS:4 and BSP, 
Kanshi Ram’s interview to the 
Weekly, also exhibits more bluster 
than content. This is not to 
imply that these three organs 
have failed to take up issues and 
campaign or even agitate on 
them. 
Whatever 


programmes the 


BAMCEF and the DS-4 have - 


taken to date, they have had the 
distinction of being spread in all 


the pockets where the BAMCEF ° 


has some foothold, as well as 
being massive, at least in terms of 
quantity. In 1985, the BAMCEF 
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took up a programme of 5000 
Seminars on the reservations 
issue, and at the Mavalankar 
Hall in Delhi Kanshi Ram effec- 
tively linked the whole issue with 
the interest of the Muslims. The 
insistence on numbers seems to 
remain. It is reported in the 
Illustrated Weekly of India 
(March 8-14, 1987) that Kanshi 


Mam ‘insists on a’ mandatory ' 


turnout of 52,000 people and 
lecture fee of Rs. 52,000: “I am 
thinking of raising it to one 
lakh,” he says. That should not 
be difficult to achieve considefing 
the success with which the 
BAMCEF and DS-4 have imp- 
lemented Kanshi Ram's ‘step by 
step’ approach. l 

In the wake of this impressive 
debut made by the BSP, predic- 
tably and inevitably, allegations 
of foreign ' funding and more 
precisely CIA funding have`been 
made. The same issue of the 
Weekly has reproducetl a-leafiet 
circulated during the Bijnore by- 
elections. It says that Internet, 
that gets its funds from the CIA, 
and that helps Khalistan suppor- 
ters in America, is assisting DS- 
4, To quote: “Internet is also 
crying about the oppression of 
Dalits in India. The Dalit 
Shoshit Samaj Sangharsh Samiti 
ot DS-4 is assisted and nourished 


by Internet”, Kanshi Ram replied 
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to the allegation with the words 
“And if I am a CIA man, why has 
not this Government taken any 
action against me? That shows it 
is ahijra (eunuch) government.” 
Well ifthe CIA is indeed fund- 
ing the BSP and- DS-4, it only 
goes to prove that the CIA 
moves in where those Indians 
who claim to be our leaders lag. 
And if the Internet: is crying 
about Dalits then the real ques- 
tion to ponder is not, why the 
Internet is doing so but why 
there is something to cry about 
and why our political parties 
have not been doing the crying. 
If the CIA can expldit- caste 
hostilities, it would be worth- 
while to ask ourselves why they 
exist in the first place. Money 
alone cannot buy such wide- 
spread support and to suggest 
that it can, is an insult to the 
Indian people and moreover an 
admission that till now the parties 
that ‘came to rule came on 
financial strength alone, which is 
not very flattering to the Cong- 
ress-I especially in today’s 
circumstances. - 


. men with 


and that magic name is fetching 


them support both in terms of” 


money and human power. It has 
reportedly painted pictures of 
tilak marks and 
encouraged the Dalit people in 
the audience in election meetings 
to wipe the tilak mark with their 
shoes. ‘If has also reportedly 
planted moustaches on the 


` pictures and asked people to cut 


If only one could open one’s ` 


eyes to the Dalit activities in the 
month of April every year, one 
would understand where the 


money is coming from. Through- © 


out the month the poorest of the 
Dalits pour out hundred-rupee 
notes to set up shamianas and 
stalls, to hire tempos and trucks, 
to make flower-bedecked jhankis 
(floats) to celebrate Ambedkar’s 
birth anniversary which falls.on 
April 14. The month is marked 

with incessant festivities. 
` money for BSP is’ obviously 
coming from this very source 
that is unorgahised. or poorly 
organised but displays an un- 
flinching loyalty to Babasaheb 
Ambedkar to the extent of 
idolising the iconoclast. He 1s 
perhaps the only national leader 
whose birth anniversary is cele- 
brated without 
sponsorship, by the people on 
their own. And 
allowed ourselves to ‘keep 
own eyes shut to this, if we 
have allowed Ambedkar to be 
reduced to , the stature of a 
Scheduled Caste leader alone, we 
deserve the‘ insults that the BSP 
is reportedly inflicting on theupper 
castes in its electoral campaign 
in the name of Ambedkar’s ideas. 


The BSP and its top leader, 
¥onshi Ram swear bv 


The. 


governmental | 


if we have . 


ee 


them with scissors. The DS-4’s 
most famous slogan is Brahman 
Baniya Kshatriya Chor, Baki Sab 
DS-4. (Leaving apart Brahmans, 
Baniyas and Kshatriyas, the rest 
are DS-4). . 

And the upper castes are up 
in arms, labelling them casteists. 
Have they ever asked themselves 
how castiest they themselves 
have been and thus have brought 
upon themselves this ‘reaction? 
The left has traditionally clubbed 
caste with class and been content 
with it. The other political 
forces have shamelessly used the 


‘ ultimately 


oppression of Dalits to further 
their own ends. All of them, and 
most of us, deserved the BSP’s 
line of propaganda. 

However some of the educated 
Dalits are themselves recoiling 
from the BSP’s stand on caste. 
They rightly maintain that 
Ambedkar was against either any 
specific caste or any individual 
on grounds of caste. These hand- 
ful of boys and girls are now- 
organising themselves to remind 
the Dalits and 1f possible the rest 
of Indians, what Ambedkar prea- 
ched and practised and to put it 
into correct historical perspective 
so that his name is not misused 
by anybody. 

Whatever the BSP’s electoral 
future, it}is emerging as a pressure 
group that will,-force others to 
recognise the specificproblems of 
the Dalits and OBCs, which may 
become the. only 
justifiction of its existence. 

(April 21) 





Two Corrections 


AN overall reyiew of the 

recent elections in the 
three States of J&K, Kerala 
and West Bengal in an article 
by Sumit Chakravartty in 
Mainstream (April 4, 1987) has 
provoked criticism from readers 
on the ground that the author 
has been incorrect and unfair 
in ascribing the rise in the 
share of BJP-Hindu Munani 
votes in Kerala as the indirect 
result of E.M.S. Namboodiri- 
pad’s emphasis on the word 
‘Indianisation’. 

Mainstream agrees with this 
criticism of Sumit Chakra- 
vartty’s observation, and wants 
to draw the attention of 
readers to Namboodiripad’s 
press statement (April 2, 1987) 
in the course of which he has 
stated: “Indian patriotism as I 

| spelt out is the very opposite 
‘| of the RSS concept of Hindu 
Rashtra which dismisses the 
pre-Aryan civilisation of India 
as non-existent and the post- 
Vedic civilisations as alien. 
Indian patriotism, according 
to this version, is nothing but 
Hindu chauvinism. I, on the 
other hand, in all my articles 
in Deshabhimani (to which I 
used to contribute every day 
-during the entire election 
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campaign) and in all my 
campaign speeches have been 
sharply opposing ths RSS 
concept and pointing out that 
pride in the composite Indian 
cultural traditions, that is, what 
iS positive in Vedic, Islamic 
and Christian civilisations is 
the essence of Indian patriot- 


“ism.” 


Sumit Chakravartty in his 
reply has informed Mainstream 
that while he had in mind 
the compliments paid by BJP 
to Namboodiripad’s stand, the 
above statement by 
Namboodiripad clarifying the 
position had not reached his 
hand when he wrote the article. 
for Mainstream on March 31, 
1987 that is two days before. ` 

Sumit Chakravartty has 
also made a complaint that in 
his reference in the same 
article to the prospects after 
the Left Front victory in West 
Bengal elections, a sentence 
had been deleted in course of 
editing: “This is where the 
sobering influence of Jyoti 
Basu, a. firebrand agitator 
mellowed by age and practical. 
problems confronting the state, 
is most essential.” 

The deletion is regretted. 

—Editor 
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Defence Spending and Nehru Approach ` 


nc a a ee, 
` The question of Defence spending has come up for widespread public debate largely because 
of the steep rise on this score in the latest Budget allocations. The issue has gained topicality 
also because of the recent allegations of corruption in Defence purchases from abroad. In this 
context, this document propared by the Economic Cell of the All-India Congress Committee-I is | 


releyant for discussion. 
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Fer quite some time Nehrvvian policies and 
Nehruvian model of socio-economic transforma- 
tion have been under attacks from various quarters. 
These attacks are both covert and overt. In recent 
weeks, these attacks have been in the context of-the 
fast increasing Defence spendings of the country. © 

The Budget for 1987-88 presented by the ‘Prime 
-Minister himself to Parliament on the last day of 
February has called for a massive increase in the 
Defence expenditure. It is slated to go up from 
Rs 10194 crore for the year 1986-87 (as the revised 
estimates reveal) to Rs 12512 crore. In percentage 
terms the increase corhes to more than 22 per cent 
and if we take the Budget estimate for 1986-87 
which was Rs 8728 crore for comparison, the in- 
crease comes to more than 40 per cent. This increase 
is unprecedented in the recent decades. In 1980-81 
the Defence spending was only Rs 3867 crore. In 
1987+88 the proposed Defence spending will come 
to 17 per cent of the total government expenditure 
and to 32 per cent of the non-developmental ex- 
penditure of the Central Government. It will work 
out to more than 3.5 percent of the GDP of the 
country. i 


The Prime Minister himself does not seem very. 


happy while increasing the Defence outlay, but he 
has no alternative in view of the increasing dangers 
to national integrity and political freedom ofthe 
country. This is obvious from his Budget speech: 
“The rapid growth in government expenditure is 
exerting mounting pressures on our fiscal balance. 
In the recent period.we have been compelled to 
increase Defence expenditure. We shall spare no 
efort nor shrink from any sacrifice where our 
national security is concerned,” 

The big hike in ‘Defence expenditure has given 
rise to an intense controversy, which has very 
interesting dimensions. Let us briefly examine 
them. 

Economists ` like Dr Ashok Mitra, Dr Mrinal 
Datta Chaudhuri, Prof Bhabatosh Datta and others 
are. for the scrutiny of Defence expenditures and 
they think there can be some economy effected in 
Defence spending. Some of them think that a ten 
per cent reduction can easily be achieved. To the 
extent this economy is achieved, the developmental 
outlay can be raised and the efforts towards solving 
the problems of the unemployed, poverty, etc. can 
be intensified. j 

Dr Ashok Mitra hints that the hikes in Defence 
expenditures over the years have been more due to 
the vested interests of certain highly placed politi- 
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cians and bureaucrats, who are in league with arms 
suppliers and producers of Defence materials. On 
the import of Defence goods from the West the 
politicians and bureaucrats take “cuts”? and “‘com- 
missions”, which are deposited in the Swiss banks 
and are used for wrong purposes. In the absence 
of any concrete proof or instance, it is difficult to 
take Dr Mitra’s demand for the scrutiny and reduc- 
tion in Defence expenditures seriously. 

Dr Mrinal Datta Chaudhuri objects to the financ- 
ing of Defence expenditures by created money or 
deficit financing. The USA does this, “But then, 
foreigners put a lot of money into the US economy 
and, thus, contribute to the financing of the deficit.” 
“In India, any big increase in deficit financing can 
lead only to inflationary pressures, Dr. Datta Chau- 
dhuri is right. During the early years of the 1960s, 
when there was a big hike in Defence spending in: 
the wake of the Chinese incursion of 1962 and the 
Indo-Pak war of 1965, the Government tried to 
find fiscal avenues for raising resources and one 
may recall how some of the taxation measures and 
other steps were not very popular but, yet, the 
Government went ahead with them. 

Dr. Datta Chaudhuri has some specific arguments 
for the scrutiny of Defence spendings: “The 
Defence expenditure is passed without any public 
scrutiny or discussion. Even in the United States 
there is some kind of public scrutiny. There are 
Congressional hearings, newspaper exposures, etc. 
That is how such fantastic information like the 
Defence Department buying ashtrays for Rs 10,000 
each comes to public knowledge. Here, no one can 
ask questions on Defence expenditure. There is no 
popular pressure on'the Government ‘to economise 
on Defence expenditure. The people have to take 
the Government’s word for it and give money on 
faith to the Government. This is a dangerous situa- 
tion. Ido not like it. It is possible to maintain 
essential secrecy while giving out some measure of 
information to the public. It is done in other coun- 
tries.” 

Coming to the people who have definite political 
commitments and orientation, we find. that 
Jashwant Singh, BJP M.P., Chandrashekhar, the 
Janata Party chief and B.G. Verghese, a well-known 
journalist with Rightist sympathies are all agreed 
that in the existing circumstances the dangers to 


` India’s territorial integrity and political freedom are 
real and there is no other way out than increase the 


Defence expenditures in order to maintain defence 
preparedness. But they maintain that the present 
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circumstances are the creation of India, because it 
has followed the Nehruvian foreign policy, of anti- 
imperialism, Indo-Soviet friendship, non-alignment, 
and ignored its neighbours. They want India to 
give up these policies 
fraternise with the neighbours and their mentor, the 
greatest imperialist power on earth, USA. It is 
asked: what the hell do we have to do with South 
African Blacks and AFRICA Fund? Why can’t we 
become inward-looking? 

Jashwant Singh states with all cleverness the need 
to re-examine and change the Nehruvian foreign 
policy which has antagonised the neighbours and 
their mentor and increased the pressures on our 
borders and we have to curtail our developmental 
expenditures in order to keep up our Defence pre- 
paredness. In other words, he tries to suggest that 
our slow rate of development is the result of the 
Nehruvian foreign policy. To quote: “We ask 
the Government not to shrink from re-examining 
the factors that account for this level of expenditure 
and to inform the nation by issuing a White Paper 
on defence; not to shrink from institutionalising 
security policy formulation and to assure us about 
. the cost effectiveness of what is being done. Finally, 
it would be in order to urge the government to 
glosely examine the social costs of such a high level 
of Defence spending, given that national security is 
a complex inter-woven web of many constituents 
— social, economic, industrial, moral, etc. And 
is it not time for- the Government to closely examine 
the foreign policy which is making us pay such a 
high price in Defence expenditure?” 

B.G.Verghese puts the plame for Pakistan going 
nuclear on India and its Nehruvian foreign policy. In 
a roundabout way he suggests that instead of pleading 
with others to stop Pakistan from manufacturing its 
atom bomb, “India could equally attempt to blunt 
Pakistan’s motivation by pressing ahead with a 
dialogue for peace and friendship which has always 
faltered on ancient prejudice and suspicion both 
ways. India’s lofty -ideals of disarmament and 
peace have somehow all-too often taken hard knocks 
nearer home. This has undermined the moral basis 
of its foreign policy and enabled all others, friends 
and foes alike, to play off this country against 
Pakistan and vice versa, to their mutual insecurity. 
The arms merchants, East and West, continue to 
have a field day.” 

Similarly, he wants~India to go all the way to 
appease China and accommodate it on the border 
question. Indirectly, the-suggestion is that India 
should give up its close relation with the Soviet 
Union. He has given concrete suggestions about 
Kashmir and the borders with China to appease both 
the countries. He says:, “J&K. along an adjusted 
Line of Control converted into a soft international 
boundary, could also be made another zone of peace 
in stages.” If-this happens, it is needless to say 
thas it will have grave implications. 

C. Subramaniam, the former Union Minister, 
wants that the cost effectiveness of Defence spending 
must be looked into and secrecy relaxed. He thinks, 
a ten per cent reduction in Defence spending can 
easily be achieved. 

D.C. Kothari, a well-known industrialist of Madras 
is worried ‘at the increasing Defence spending. 
“Nehru, Pranab Mukherjee and V.P. Singh said 


and be realistic and, 


that it should not exceed 1.5 per cent of the GNP. 
Now it has gone up to 3.5 per cent and very soon it 
may rise to 5 per cent.” He thinks that the increased 
allocation of money for Defence is reaching the. 
pockets of foreign suppliers of Defence materials. 
He pleads for indigenisation of Defence material 
production and, obviously, wants the private sector 
to be allowed in Defence production. In other 
words, he wants a drastic revision of the Nehruvian 
Industrial Policy Resolition of 1956 under which 
Defence production is completely reserved for the 
public sector. > 

L.K. Jha has been campaigning for increased 
emphasis on Defence production and its potentiality 
for accelerating the pace of economic development. 
On February 11 this year, Jha delivered a lecture in 
memory of the late Air Marshal P.C. Lal He said 
that one should not be perturbed at the increasing 
Defence .expenditures because “Defence outlays 
contribute greatly to indastrial development, as in . 
the USA and the USSR.” He held that many 
technological leaps had been triggered by Defence 
research, such as the progress of the aircraft indus- 
try, nuclear research, development of electronics and 
computers and the discovery of new drugs to cure 
ailments. In India also there are many instances of 
Defence expenditures boosting the civil economy. 
He cited the case of railway construction in parti- 
cular, He pleaded for manufacturing arms and 
other Defence equipment by India for export. India 
had cheaper labour and other cost advantages and 
its arms and other Defence equipment would find a 
ready market in the Third World countries who are 
not ina position to afford imports from the West. 
Thus, India would be able to bridge its trade gap 
and improve its balance of payments position. Jha 
would surely like to involve the private sector in 
Defence production. The public sector was not 
efficient enough to be fully entrusted with Defence 
equipment. . 

The unstated positions of L.K. Jha have to be 
stated. If one accepts Jha’s line of thinking, the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956, drafted and 
presented by Nehru himself to Parliament must go. 
It must be thrown into the dustbin. 

Secondly, if India is going to make Defence 
production and export as the engine of its develop- 
ment, it must be interested in local wars, tensions, 
conflicts, etc., in the Third World countries, which 
are likely to be the potential markets. Hence, give 
up Nehruvian foreign policy of peace and disarma- 
ment; India must not remain tied down to its 
policy of non-alignment and anti-imperialism, India 
should, instead, become neutral and self-centred. Did 
not Du Pont supply arms and ammunitions to all 
those who were involved in the Crimean War and 
remained neutral? 

One may recall that Jawaharlal Nehru was very 
emphatic about keeping the Defence production in 
the public sector because he believed that many 
wars in Europe were fomented by arms manufac- 
turers, who were interested solely in creating buyers 
for their products so that they would corner huge 
profits. Once Defence production was taken out of 
Schedule A of the Industrial Policy Resolution, there 
would be far-reaching changes in the government’s 
political policies and the character of the State wil} 
also be sharply affected. D 
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Communalism 


and 


Secularism 


[Aut UNIYAL in his communi- 
cation on “‘Communalism 
aod Secularism published in 
Mainstream (February 21, 1987) 


makes unsubstantiated observa-. 


tions about my views on secu- 
larism, communalism and libe- 
ration theology. It is quite 
shocking that he ascribes his 
views about me as of me. 

Uniyal is entitled to his views 
about secularism. I do not pro- 
pose to enter into an argument 
with him in this communication. 
All I am concerned here is 
-his totally unsubstantiated ideas 
about my understanding and 
interpretation of secularism. He 
goes on saying one thing after 
the other about my views on 
secularism without quoting any- 
thing from my writings. 

He seems to have read only 
one article of mine written in a 
particular -context and ‘has made 
this single article as the basis of 
his polemics against me. I have 
‘written several books and scores 
of articles on the subject but 
either he is unaware of these 
writings or does not take pains 
to carefully read them before 
rushing to the conclusion about 
me. 

My views on liberation theo- 
logy have been expounded in 
‘detail in “On Developing Libera- 
tion Theology in Islam”. Had he 
read this, he would not have 
maintained that my advocacy of 
liberation theology leads to 
establishment of any state, based 
on principles of any one religion 
and hence amounts to negation 
of secularism. All I am emphasis- 
ing is that religion is a powerful 
instrument in the hands of 
oppressors today. It must be 
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' things 


put into the hands of the oppres- 
sed by deritualising it and by 
emphasising its liberative ele- 
ments. 

In a multi-religious society like 
India, there is no question of 
establishing a state based on the 
principles of any religion, that of 
the majority or minority. It is 
my considered view that in a 
multi-religious society like that of 
India democracy cannot survive 
without secularism. I consider 
religious fundamentalism and 
communalism — both of the 
majority as well as of the minor- 
ity—as the greatest dangers to our 


secular polity and all out efforts. 


should be made to separate reli- 
gion from politics. Itis highly 
unfair of Lalit Uniyal that with- 


, out caring to read my writings 


on the subject, he goes on saying 
about my views on 
secularism. 

He hardly knows anything 
about our crusade in the Bohra 
community either. I doubt 
whether he has seen my book 
The Bohras or my other writings 
or speeches on this subject. I 
have emphatically maintained 
that the Bohras are a part of 
the Indian society and they 
cannot win their battle for 
reforms without linking them- 
selves with other progressive and 
secular forces in the country. 
Their fight is not only a fight for 
internal reforms but more 
importantly, it is a fight against 


religious fundamentalism and 
communalism. 
Yet despite such clearly 


expounded views in my writings 
and speeches, Uniyal maintains 
that he has not been able to find 
the secular point of view in 
my writings. I would like to 
know from Uniyal why does he 
not quote from my writings 
before arriving at such a sweep- 
ing conclusion? 


It is strange that Lalit Uniyal 
feels that retention of separate 
religious identity is against 
secularism and national unity. 
It is interference of religion into 
politics, which is against secular- 
ism and a danger to national 
unity, not maintenance of 
separate religious identity. One 
must distinguish between unity 


and uniformity. Our aim 18 
unity in diversity, not uniformity. 
Even in the European context, 
secularism has never meant total 
uniformity, it has only meant 
separation of the Church from 
the State. 

It is also quite strange that 
while Uniyal expresses his reser- 
vations about liberation theology 
which emphasises concrete social 
justice for the oppressed of the 
earth, Uniyal is all praise for 
Aurobindo’s mysticism, which is 
quite abstract and mystifying, 
despite its emphasis on univer- 
salism and brotherhood of. 
mankind. Such a philosophy can 
appeal only fo a small urban 
elite. The liberation theology, 
on the other hand, deeply con- 
cerns itself with the masses and 
their liberation and inspires them 
for socio-political action. Also, 
in no way it‘detracts, as Uniyal 
imagines, from the concept of 
universal brotherhood. There 
can be no liberation without the 
unity of the oppressed masses 
transcending all religious bar- 
riers. 

I hope Lalit Uniyal would 
read my writings carefully and 
would not rush to unsub- 
stantiated conclusions and 
impute to me what I have never 
maintained. Critical evaluation 
of somebody’s views requires 
very careful reading of what one 
has written and said. One should 
not make one article as the 
basis. However, I very much 
appreciate. his sincere concern 
for secularism and national 
unity, 

Ashgarali Engineer 
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SUDHIR KUMAR 


ft is a Sisyphean world. Entrapped are nearly 

two hundred thousand construction workers, whose 
hallmark is bare physical survival. Sexual abuse, 
semislavery, slum-dwelling, truncated wage payment 
and children reduced to beggary or leapfrogging 
into an adult world under economic compulsions, 
are the other ingredients of this murky world, 
‘bossed over by the empathyless, flagitious employer 
— the Contractor. 


Strung together by a common thread of misery 


and collectivised in a faceless world, these workers 
have been constructing structures of conspicuous 
grandeur that range from airstrips on the 
Himalayan heights and digging up oilwells in the 
Bombay High to laying railway tracks in Naga- 
land and constructing wondrous Indira Gandhi 
(Rajasthan) Canal, not to speak of numerous 
residential buildings, hotels, colleges, hospitals, 
factories, canals, dams, etc. Ironically enough, 
the construction workers continue to be the most 
sweated, exploited and unorganised of the total 
workforce in the-country.. This is largely because 
there is hardly anything of note in the legal codes 
that could bring these marginalised workers in the 
mainstream workforce and ensure them basic 
creature comforts. 

Against this backdrop, the National Campaign 
Committee for Central Legislation on Construction 
Labourers (NCC-CZ) under the chairmanship of 
Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer, has fired the first salvo 
by presenting to the Parliament a draft of the 
Model Bill and a Scheme thereunder, which can 
rectify the grievances of these hapless workers, left 
in cold by the law.. 

To understand the justness of the demand and 
the urgency for legislative action it is necessary to 
briefly set out the situation of the construction 
workers and the nature of construction industry, 

Construction work is an ecumeincal phenomenon 
that covers the whole range from making raw 
materials and quarrying upto completion of colossal 
buildings, road-laying, bridge building, dam 
construction, etc. These are all developmental 
activities, that blazon the onward march of our 
civilisation. A construction worker normally goes 
to work with a team led by a skilled worker at 
different sites in different places under different 
employers. 

This is an uncertain and tenuous employment 
sitaation peculiar to the unorganised sector. Thus, 
his job for the day is not assured. Statistics in 


This article is being published as part of the 
national campaign for Central Legislation for 
Construction Labourers. A Campaign Com- 
mittee set up under the chairmanship of Justice 
V.R. Krishna Iyer, has drafted a model Bill for 
the consideration of Parliament. 
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Construction Labourers : Need for’ Legal Prote 
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Tamil Nadu reveal that in a high density construc- 
tion area, the work opportunity is hardly about 20 
days in a month, excluding the period of non- 
employment during the monsoon. A worker called 
upon to work in the above backdrop receives his 
wages either on a weekly or daily basis. Further, 
the completion of a project heralds a new phase 
of uncertainty and instability as he has to move in 
search of employment. ” 


This is the exploitative situation in which the 
construction worker finds no legal succour. The 
conseguence of this continually shifting nature of 
the industry is that the workers have hitherto been: 
unable to use the sole weapon of the working 
class, namely collective bargaining to be able to 
obtain just wage levels and social security. Their 
unorganised state has enabled the employers includ- 
ing the Government and corporate sectors to flout 
even the minimum wage fixations and virtually 
obtain their labour as forced labour. In Nagaland, 
for instance, ‘Oriya workmen have been paid as 
little as Rs. 8 per day on projects for which com- 
parable local employment fetched Rs. 15. 


Construction works are also hazardous which 
result in occasional deaths or permanent disable- 
ment. The victim-workers remain uncompen- 
sated because they are not maintained on the 
regular pay-rolls. This situation enables the emp- 
loyer-contractor to wriggle out from the ambit of 
existing labour laws that are applicable to the 
organised labour. 


- But, in the realm of unorganised labour, a 
“scrupulous” contractor is the one who doles out 
some money for the burial or cremation of victim- 
worker and then bludgeons the rest of his family 
members into returning to their native state. That 
effectively scuppers the possibility of legal proceed- 
ings. Even if there is miraculously an investigation 
into the accident, the contractor has the ready argu- 
ment that the victim was an intruder or a pilferer. 
In rare cases, some contractors have been imposed 
with pecuniary punishment, but the amount has been 
ridiculously low and preferable to maintaining pay- 
rolls of all the construction workers. 


The legion of construction workers are drawn 
from marginal farmers and agricultural labourers. 
True, the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 
1976, has emancipated many a bonded labourer 
from obligation to render any free service, manual or 
menial. But deprived of land, deeply indebted and 
hard up with paucity of agricultural work in the lean 
season, these people move temporarily into neigbour- 
ing territories, or fall prey to the machinations of the 
Jabour contractor, who brings them as indentured 
labour. Labourers are brought by contractors to 
work in such far-flung areas as the tea gardens in 
Assam, brick-kilns in Jammu and Kashmir and 
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Punjab, jute mills in Calcutta or road works in 
Nagaland. 

The first problem, which migrant labour 'faces is 
subsistence in the initial period of migration, which 
is provided by the contractor in the form of a loan 
repayable with heavy interest. Once there is debt 
bondage, there is no certainty about the reasonable 
wage, and workers are kept in veritable bondage 
in contravention of all labour laws. 

A variant of this system is to be found in Delhi, 
where the Jamadar often a mason, is provided com- 


mission for bringing workers from the villages. In- 


Orissa, there is the system of Dadan in which 
persons are recruited on the contract basis for doing 
any skilled or unskilled work in large projects. 

The agent, who recruits these labourers, gives 
advances to labourers and engages them in construc- 
tion works. However, the completion of a project 
does not ‘ensure release from the thraldom of con- 
tract. It makes a mockery of Art 23 (1) that bars 
all traffic in human beings and other similar forms 

.of bonded labour and violates Sec. 374 of the 
IPC that lays down that whosoever unlawfully 
compels any person to work against his will, shall 
be punished with imprisonment or with fine’ or 
both, ` 

The contract labour system throws open vast 
issues of utmost importance. such as denial of 
freedom to participate in the labour market, dehial 


of freedom of movement to any part of the country, . 
and exploitatiqn of the innocent labourer and his 


family members under customary debt conditions. 
There are other aspects of this exploitative 
situation of the construction worker.: His children 
are denied education while he constructs university, 
buildings colleges and schools. He stands denied 
of health care, while he builds hospitals. He lives 
on pavements, in sty-like structures, where his 
privacy is denied of by the public gaze while con- 
structing sky-kissing apartments for the moneyed 
class. He slogs through the day to earn a pittance 
that would sustain him for the day while construc- 
ting dams, canals and wells to increase food produc- 
tion. He erects resplendent stuctures but is 
banished even from their silhouette, because he is 
an eyesore for the “civilised folks.” Young women 
reduced to harlotry, pregnant mothers carrying 
huge loadsg/at construction sites, little boys slogging 
in hotels, are the patterns of their existence. 
Having regard. to the dimensions of the problem 
and the destination of the workers involved, popular 
, efforts have been made to organise this sector and 
attempt legislative protection to them, consistent 


with the constitutional directives of part IV and the- 


civilised needs of human dignity. Earlier efforts 
at appealing to the conscience of the government at 
the’'Centre and the States have resulted in a certain 
amount of awareness. In fact, the Tamil Nadu 
Government has even passed a law, though unsatis- 
factory in nature. 

Two important laws were passed in the ’seventies 
in order to improve the condition of these workers. 
These are the Contract Labour (Regulation and 
Abolition) Act, 1970 and the Inter-State Migrant 
Workmen (Conditions of Service and Regulation 
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of Employment) Act, 1979.- Further, the amend- 
ment to the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 
Act, 1976, provides that if a agaa labourer fulfils 
the conditions of bonded labour system, in the 
sense that he has been retained at the worksite 
against his wishes, even after the completion of the 
particular work under the contract system, he could 
be covered under the aforesaid Act. Along with 
the Minimum Wages Act, these laws were to bring 
about substantial improvement in wages and work- 
ing conditions of construction labourers. | , 

Various Teports, however, indicate that despite 
legislation, there has been little improvement in 
their actual working conditions. As regards pay- 
ment of ‘wages, in the famous Asiad case, the 
Supreme Court had to intervene to secure minimum 
wage to the construction worker in Delhi besides 
indicting the Government for flouting its own laws. 
Enquiries made by the enforcement machinery at the 
instance of the Supreme Court showed substantial 
unauthorised deductions by intermediaries. This 
was the condition where the State was the principal 
employer. 

The enforcement of the existing laws is ham-' 
strung by several factors. A major lacuna is the 
fact that all the existing Labour Laws or Welfare 
Laws such as the Maternity Benefit Act, the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act, etc., are related to stable 
employer-employee relationship. Hence, either 
they are inapplicable or -do not contain the 
machinery for enforcement, which can fit in with 
the shifting relationship of the construction indus- 
try. As far as the Central enforcement machinery 
is concerned, the annual rate of inspections during 
the last three years has been around 2500. The 
total number of contractors, who had been licensed 
by the central machinery was 26,204 at the end of 
1985. Thus, the Central machinery was able to 
inspect only 10 per cent of the contractors CPRD 
ments covered by the Act. 

The number of prosecutions has roughly trie 
mated to the number of inspections, In other 
words, the establishments which were inspected 


-were "found to violate. the law. The Inter-State 


Migrant Labourer’s Act is basically flawed in the 
sense that the Government of the State, from where 
a labourer migrates is to provide facilities like 
housing, legal protection, where he finds work. 
Thus, the Bihar Government is to provide the 
amenities to a Bihari worker employed in UP, Delhi 
or other places. A seminar organised by the Gandhi 
Labour Institute, Ahmedabad, in October 1985, 
established that the Act had remained a legislative 
dinosaur a non-starter. 

Against this backdrop of ineffective and dys- 
functional laws, the NCC-CL, under the’ joint 


supervision of Justice V.K. Krishna Iyer anda 


senior advocate of the Supreme Court, R. 
Venkataramani,' who are the Chairman and the 
Convenor respectively, has hammered out the draft 
of a model Bill, “The Construction Workers (Regul- 
ation of Employment and Conditions of Service) 
Bill, 1986. 

Further, on December 5, 1986, the NCC-CL 


(Contd. on page 34) 
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Developmenti Communication in India 


USHA BAMBAWALE . 


Fe” areas of inquiry have expanded as rapidly as 
the study of communication in context to develop- 
ment in the last 20 years. ““More than a medium, 
more than a message, communication is the total 
process whereby people understand each other ...” 
(Salim Lone) Lone feels, most of the Third World 
~ countries are aware of the importance of communi- 
cation, but just as the process of development 
was seen primarily as the provision of goods and 
services to the people, hereto communication was 
believed to be a static one-way flow of information 


from the ‘experts or the\professionals to the masses. . 


Helping communication gain a more’ appropriate 
place in the development context has been enor- 
mously helped by recent evidence about its impact. 
W. Dissanayake emphasised, upon “increased in- 
terest in the relationship between Development and 
Communication”. His contribution has been 
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ascertaining models of development communication. 
All these four approaches are different and present 
certain drawbacks, but these approaches open up a 
challenging prespective. 
mentioned have not been. too well received, but the 
fourth approach is currently gaining wide recogni- 
tion due to its explicit emphasis on the idea of self- 
reliance. Since the four approaches ‘were utilised 
to dissiminate communication strategies in Sri 
Lanka, they could be tested in India, as both are 
developing countries. \ 


THE objective of this paper isto present in an 
orderly tashion the main trends evolved in the 
field of development, so as to find an appropriate 
model for Development Communication, To do 
so, four main categories of thinking are phased 
out in broadly time-bound periods, yet there 

` could be no water-tight and time-bound compart- 
ments related to the periods, for-at' some juncture 
or the other they seem to overlap. We. have taken 
into consideration: : 

1. Dissanayake’s four categories, , 

2. Others put forward by Rogers, 

3. Other-authors, 

We have taken into account some of the 
numerous models of development and strategies 
that have been composite forerunners of the model 
suggested by us. The two models that are relevant, 


LT ————— eee 
` The author is a Reader and Research Officer 
with the University of Poona, Pune. 
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through the identification of four categories in. 


The three approaches. 


in our analysis are the one’s suggested by Dissa- 
nayake and by R.P. Mishra. In the Indian context, 
Mishra evaluates the “spectrum of activities and 
human mobilisation to make people stand on their 
own feet and break away from all the structural 
disabilities which ‘chain them to the condition in 
which they live.” 

Dissanayake’s models have a definite timé-phased 
schematic applicability, which was | considered 
essential for communication to create the right 
ambience for development. Though these approaches 
differ and present certain drawbacks, the approaches 
open up ‘a challenging perspective. Dissanayake’s 
fourth approach is currently gaining wide publicity 
due to its idea of self-reliance. Inter-personal 
channels and mass media would attack strategies 
towards encouraging participation and shared-value 
experience to develop’ area of agriculture, health and ` 
nurition. . \ 

Dissanayake’s contention is that, this approach 
reflects the desire to integrate strategically a host of 
ideas related to development. They are (1) Popular 
participations (2) Grassroot development; (3) Inte- 
grated village development; (4) Use of’appropriate 
technology, fulfilment of basic needs, productive 
luse of local resources; (5) Maintenance problems to 
be defined by the people themselves; (6) Develop- 
ment problems‘also to be defined by the people 
themselves and (7) Culture as a mediating force 
in development. 

Self-reliance is a dynamic movement from the 
periphery, at-all levels — individual, local, national, 
regional. Galtung thus outlines the ‘rationale for 
the strategy of self-reliance in the development _ 
effort. Galtung has pointed out that it seems an 
idealistic proposition and much economics and 
psycho-politics involved in this concept. The 
approach to Development Communication dis- 
courages the common tendency prevalent in the 
less-developed countries to imitate the goals and 
strategies of western countries. Instead, it encourages 
a radical rethinking of the implication of develop- 
ment. The communication strategies used in India 
have been top-to-bottom strategies. They have been 
more or less top heavy. The reason for this myopic 
vision, as K.E. Eapen points out was due ta the colo- 
nial heritage and the British tradition of ‘assigning 
status to the print journalist. | 

Fraser outlines this plan of riral development in 
the logical fashion. Elucidating his theme he says 
— “Jn day-to-day terms, rural development means 
that people in rural areas have partly to change their 
working and living habits.” Any assistance’ from 


the outside has to be geared towards helping them 
to change, both by informing and motivating them 
and by passing on the .kknow-how as well,as by 
making available the necessary inputs to which they 
would otherwise not have access. This “planned 
introduction of change”? as development has been 
defined, must take into account the needs and 
aspirations of the people concerned and their ability 
to play their part inthe process. Rural develop- 
ment programmes, if they are to succeed, must be 
cooperative ventures between rural people and the 
development agency or the authorities. There must 
be a full and constant exchange of information bet- 
ween both parties, from the day that the first plans 
are drawn up to the day when the development 
agency can phase itself out. 

According to Fraser “it was precisely the growing 
recognition of the need for better participation in 
development programmes by rural people and for 
improved transfers of know-how to them, that led 
to ‘the idea that communication media and techni- 
ques could be used to greater advantage than they 
~ had been”. 

The missed opportunities and centralised potential 
of media can best be illustrated by a couple of 
examples as to what radio has achieved in some 
countries. In Ecuador, a one-minute advertising 
spot on prevention of goitre repeated several times a 
day over one year“increased the proportion of house- 
holds using iodized salt from 5 per cent to 98 per 
cent. Portable closed-circuit video has characteri- 
stics that make it highly suitable for use in rural 
areas, Its immediate play-back possibility, the fact 
that programmes can be made fairly easily and 
altered if necessary, its facility for incorporating 
more than one language version of the commentary 
onthe same tape, the fact thaf it can be battery- 


operated and does not need a blacked-out room for 
play-back during daylight—all these are advantages 
over most other audio-visual systems. It can be 
used for straight-forward training, and it can also be 
used for provoking discussions and debate leading 
to self-awareness among people and to a clear under- 


standing of their situation and of the development’ 


options open to them. 

A factor of great importance js that of training 
people to use the tools of communication. One of 
the reasons that rural broadcasting is so dull in 
most developing countries is that the programme 
producers, apart from working in a low prestige 
area, have not been trained in creative broadcast- 
ing. if the video projects have succeeded, it is in 
good part due to the intensive training given to the 
national staff. If similar successes are to be achieved 
elsewhere much more attention will need to be 
given to training of people, not merely to use the 
technology, but even more important, in the con- 
ceptual aspects of applying communication techno- 
logy to rural development problems. It is not easy 
to carry out successful village-level communication, 
it requires empathy, a real understanding of rural 
problems, a democrftic approach and above all 
creativity for technology alone is not enough. . 

Experiences thus far show that even the existing 


‘communication technology is not being applied to 


rural development on more than a tiny scale. The 
reasons ate manifold, but probably the most 
important are the general de facto neglect of the 
rural sector and that communication is still not seen 
asa powerful force for change and as a means of 
passing on know-how more economically and effec- 


. tively then interpersonal communication alone. It 


is an aberation that communication media has been 
used widely and successfully for political pro- 
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TABLE 
` Models of Development in India 
\ 
Phase Approximate ` Model Concept of Target to Theoretical Used Strategy Media 
Time factor accepted Development be achieved Strategy for communi- used 
cation j 
1 1947 to 1960 (Techno-Industrial) Heavy Industriali- Increase in Campaign Compensations Radio 
Top-down theory.’ sation through GNP rate 
(Model I) rapid technolo- through 
R _ gical input. Productivity. 
2 1961t0 1965 (interfaced with Decentralisation Income | (a) Pressure, Incentives Film 
and each other and (a) Panchayat Raj, distribution. (b) Social 
1966 to 1970 hase 3) ‘Techno- (b) Self-Manage- legislation. 
ogy aided model.’ ment. 
(Model ID 
3 1971t01975 (interfaced with 1. Accent on less Improvement (a) Situation. Diffusion of T.V. 
an each other dependency and in health _ innovation, 
i and Phase 2) trend towards, nutrition & improvement in 
1976 to 1980 ‘Semi-dependency 2. Self reliance, agriculture. _ the quality 
model’, 3, Nationalisation, of life, 
(Model IID 4. Indiginisation, . 
4 1981 onwards (Self Reliance) l. Participation, Structural- (a) Collabora- Self- Integrated 
transforma- tive, defined Media. 
‘Human resource 2. Avoidance of tion. Equit- (b) Conscienti- needs. Video, TV, 
development.’ dependency on able sources sation. i Film, Pho- 
(Model IV) government | of develop- togravure 
sources, ment, Print, Inter- 
personal 
Folk Media. 
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paganda and commerical] interests. It has not been 
used to help resolve what many be consider as the 
most. pressing problem in India -today, that of 
hundreds of million people living in what Robert 
MacNamara described as a “‘state of such misery as 
to be an affront to human dignity.” 

To overcome this misery there has to be an effort 
which would make ‘all the difference in the life-style 
of the rural dweller. It is believed that it can be 
‘done through the power of Media. That the mass 
media exercises a powerful and persuasive influence, 
is undeniable. 
creation of. mass audience on a scale that was 
unprecedented through the application of new 
technology — the rotary press radio and films — 
to the mass’ production of communication. The 
new technology could be used to the best advantage 
‘if we review the strategy. 

The model we propose to put forward in the Table 
for consideration is a comprehensive one which 


has taken into account poverty, under develop- . 


ment and backwardness of India. The four phases 
as seen in the Table have been expressed- in time 
dimension, to syncronise with the concept of 
development target to be achieved; the theoretical 
strategy and the actual strdtegy used for communi- 
cation and the media utilised for model adopta- 
tion. The other three models have also been 
developed on this structural basis. The first three 
models were unable to reach targets and thereby 
lost its dynamic theoretical relevance. The last 
model adopted five years ago changed its approach. 
Emphasis on participation of those concerned with 
reaching targets and self-reliance is the key to this 
model. 

The first model adopted after Independence was 
tried out till 1960. The introduction of Panchayat 
Raj and self management hoped to reach out toa 
bigger uneducated group. ‘The target to be achieved 
was .based on fiscal matters and to encourage 
family income to be .distributed. The model seem- 
ed to last for a decade and interphased in the five 
years from 1961 to 65 and 66 to 70. Incentives 
were introduced specially in the areas of family 
planning an education. The third model from 1971 


to 1975 interfaced with time dimension of 1976 to. 


1980, was the semi-dependency model. 
development was on 


Concept of 
self-reliance nationalisation 
and indigenisation. The targets to an extent 
remained improved health, nutrition and agri- 
culture. The whole concentration was on strategies 
to improve the quality of life. The media used was 
the radio in phase one: film, film-stips in phase two 
and the television in phase three. 

Yet, current literature which discusses the rural 
development models suggests that past approaches 
were less effective than anticipated. A fresh inno- 
vative approach is required for more effective ways 
of communicating to bring in change in the rural 
economic, political and social resource base. Change 
is not too easy to bring about, essentially because 
it automatically poses threat to the existing patterns. 
Change is often viewed as something negative as 
it involves either an intentional or an unintentional 
disruption of behaviour. It can be chaotic or 
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a new mode of change. 


Underlying this concensus was the ' 


unplanned or systematically planned. 

The fourth model of self-reliance is an important 
one as it is considered breakthrough for introducing 
Based on the concept of 
citizen participation in rural development it essen- 
tially depends on sustained growth. The self-sub- 
staining principle includes a self-supporting agricul- 
tural programme. Mishra and Natraj call India’s 
policy of development ‘schizophrenic.’ 

Bhattacharaya has suggested nine basic principles ` 
for developing rural areas. His priorities range from 
(1) Labour intensive agriculture; (2) Labour using 
minor development works; (3) Agriculturally-orient- 
ed light industry with low capital requirements; 
(4) An atmosphere or self-reliance; (5) Early adop- 
tion and distribution of essential organisational 
arrangements; (6) Establishing a hierarchy of 
marketing centrés; (7) Environmental improvements; 
(8) Dedicated personnel at the ‘grass-roots; and 
(9) Integration of capacity and income creating 
activities. 

These factors could be tested to formulate a 
mode] that could be based on self-reliance and self- 
support leading to rural development. 


ð 


IT is clear that a model for development successfully 
applied elsewhere cannot be replicated for applica- 
tion to the Indian needs because the Indian situation 
is unique. [ndia is a union of 22 states and several 


. Union Territories, with 12 states having a popula- 


tion exceeding 20 million and with 13 official 
languages. 

- The objectives of community development were 
set down in the First Five-year plan. This plan tried 
to ensure the proper use of resources, encouraged 
self-reliance and through panchayats and co-opera- 
tive societies perpetuated attitude of self-help. 
Unfortunately community development did not live 
upto its expection. Two agricultural programmes 
one in 1960-61 and other in 1964-65, came to 
nought. The next catchword was integrated rural 
development. This found currency for sometime 
and’had several experimental exposures. Only the 
Green Revolution gave the expected results, but this 
change was only confirmed to some areas of India. 

By way of summing, we have attempted candidly 
to suggest a model of communication which can 
bring about: (1) Rationality, (2) Planning, (3) Rise 
in productivity, (4) Rise in the standard of living, 
(5) Social and economic equalisation, (6) National 
consolidation, (7) National independence, (8) Social 
discipline and (9) Derived value premises.(]J 
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L.C. JAIN 


Government’ is overloaded-more than is 


è Ld i li 
conducive to good and purposive managément 


of the country. i 

The only lobby working actively today to make 
the government shed some of ils load is that of 
private business supported by the lJatter’s national 
and international well-wishers. They have a one- 
point programme; liberalisation. The demand is for 
abolition of regulations and controls on two 
grounds; one that these regulations are illiberal 
towards. business and two, they impose undue 
management burdens on the government. There are 
many within the government too, who subscribe to 
or are in sympathy with'these arguments, regardless 
of whether some of these controls might indeed be 
serving a liberal purpose of protecting those sections 
of society who bear the brunt of market imperfec- 
tions. 


This paper however does not intend to go into 
the merits of liberalisation. Its purpose is to point 
out that in any drive toshelp government shed un- 
necessary managerial burdens, ‘liberalisation’ is a 
relatively limited area. Tht more serious and prior 
attention deserves to be bestowed or decentralisation 
or rationalisation of the governmental functions 
_ within the system of government. 


Decentralisation does not involve transfer of 
government functions to private hands but only a 
rational re-distribution of load, spatially, along a 
longer span, internally within the system of govern- 
ment i.e., between the Centre, the State, the district, 
the, block and the village. ; ` 


Unfortunately, there is no strong pro-decentrali- 
sation lobby. The lobby, if any, is in fact opposed 
decentralisation. The grounds stressed are that 
decentralisation will weaken the Centre, delay deve- 
lopment, accentuate the oppression of the weak, 
widen disparities and lead to, waste of resources. 
These objections are, however, posed in more philo- 
sophical terms as: Why decentralisation? And, why 
should decentralisation be imposed from above as 
for instance in the recent case of Karnataka? What- 
ever may have prompted these questions they need 
to be taken seriously. 

The answer to these and related questions about 
the commitment, rationale and necessity of decentra- 
lisation must necessarily take us back first to the 
days of the freedom struggle and then do a review 
of the degree of success in social transformation in 
the post-independence period. It is only in this 
perspective that the significance of Karnataka’s 
recent democratic decentralisation and some of the 


The author has made a lifetime study of our 
rural problems and has written several books. 
He has been actively involved in the cooperative 
moyement and poverty-alleviation yentures. 
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problems it may encounter, discussed towards the 


end here, can be better appreciated. 
I x Os 


The freedom movement récognised that getting 
the British to quit India was only one of the objec- 
tives. Equally important was’ the goal to banish 
disparities from within Indian society. “Iam not 
interested”, said Gandhiji “in freeing India merely 
from the English yoke. I am bent upon freeing 
India from any yoke whatsoever”. 

The search for ways to rebuild a disparities-free 
India, when once we came into our own, became 
an integral part of the struggle against foreign rule. 
Economic inequality was seen to be compounded 
by un-equal access to social status and political 
power; the latter two in turn were seen as reinforc- 
ing economic -inequality. This recognition lent 
practical significance to Gandhiji’s philosophy that 

_ for wholesome progress, the economic, political and 
social spheres of life could not be compartmenta- 
lised. Ways were, therefore, sought to assimilate 
these varied spheres purposefully in the structuring 
of Swaraj. The search gave birth to several significant 
concepts at the humane, economic, social and 
political levels. : 

The foremost was Sarvodaya i.e., the philosophy 
of the good ofall as distinct from good of the 
greatest number, Then, austerity ie., ethics of consu- 
mption régarded as fundamental-to social equality. 
Said Gandhiji : “He (who has made the ideal ‘of 
equal distribution a part of his being) would-reduce 
his wants toa minimum, bearing in mind the 
poverty of India ...” 

These were followed by the concept of village 
republics and village self-sufficiency. The “breaking 
of the web of inter-dependent political and econo- 
mic network through the creation ofa self-reliant 
village economy and local self-government” was 
regarded as the most effective way of meeting the 
basic needs of the people. 

Gandhiji elaborated that “‘each village must be a 
complete republic, independent of its neighbours 
for its own vital wants, and yet inter-dependent for 
many others in which dependence is a necessity. I 
this structure composed of innumerable villages, 
there will be ever widening, never ascending circle 
Life will not be a pyramid, with the apex su 
by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic c 
Village self-sufficiency meant that, to 
extent possible, production w 
local resources and conduct 
consumption. “The first 
will be to grow its o 

Soon after Indepe 
Committee reiterated 
a resolution of Novem, 
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The ‘AICC welcomes the elimination of foreign 
rule in India and the establishment of a free 
and independent state and a government res- 
ponsible to the people of the country. 

Political independence having been achieved, the 
Congress must address itself to the next great 
task, namely, the establishment of real demo- 
cracy inthe country anda society based on 


social justice and equality. This can only be . 


realised, when democracy extends from the 
political to the social and the economic spheres, 
Democracy in the modern age necessitates plan- 
ned central direction as well as decentralisation 
of political and enocomic power, insofar as this 
is compatible with the safety of the State, with 
efficient production and the cultural progress of 
the community asa whole. The smallest terri- 

_ torial unit (the village) should be able to exer- 
cise effective control over its corporate life by 
means of a popularly elected panchayat. 

But, with Gandhiji gone and the drafting commit- 
tee of the Constituent Assembly-dominated by legal 
luminaries, the promised panchayats failed to find 
a place in the draft Constitution. The legal pandits 


rested content with a bit of plastic surgery on the. 


British designed 1935 Act for the governance of 
India, dressing up the Central Assembly and the 
provincial Assemblies of the old as the new Parlia- 
ment and State Assemblies. The march of represen- 
tative polity was halted at the State Capitals. 

The draft Constitution came under severe criti- 
cism in the Constituent Assembly. It was said that 
the draft . Constitution can hardly be called’ the 
“Child of the Indian Revolution”. In the “whole 
Draft Constitution we see no trace of Congress 
ideals and Congress ideology....no trace of 
Gandhian social and political outlook”, and “‘it is 
terribly Centre-ridden”’. 

The demand for a’ drastic revision was, however, 
cleverly warded off (a Ja, “Yes Minister, No 
Minister”) on the ground that re-drafting might 
delay the finalisation of the Constitution! However, 
the Assembly insisted on the following provision 
being added (Article 40) to the Directive Principles 
of State Policy: ` 

The State .shall take steps to organise Village 
panchayats and endow them with such powers 
and authority as may be necessary to enable 
them to function as units.of self-government. _ 

While moving the above amendment, K. 
Santhanam underscored the intent of the Constituent 
Assembly when he said: 

- What is attempted to do here is to give a definite 
and unequivocal direction that the State shall 
.take steps to organise panchayats and shall 
endow them with necessary powers and authority 
to enable them to function as units of self- 
government, That the entire structure of self- 
government, of independence in this country 
‘ should be based on organised village community 
tife is the common factor of all the amendments 

bled and that factor has been made the 
ciple basis of this amendment. I hope it 
eet the unanimous acceptance. 
‘including that of the then Law Minister, 
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Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, who said “I accept the 
amendment”, 

These words from Dr Ambedkar meant a great 
deal more, because earlier he had applauded the 
fact that the draft Constitution had “discarded the 
village”, which he damned as “nothing but a sink of 
localism, a den of ignorance and narrow-minded- 
ness”. His unqualified acceptance of the amend- 
ment was a measure of his broad-mindedness. 

However, this definite and unequivocal mandate . 
has not been obeyed in the past four decades either 
in letter or spirit. As a consequence, a Centre- 
ridden structure — more Centre-ridden than was 
feared by thecritics in the Constituent Assembly — 
has grown, contrary to the wishes of the struggle 
that led to freedom and the Constitution of India. 

Today, when the Government is reminded to 
fulfil its historic and Constitutional obligation to 
implement Article 40 of the Directive Principles, it 
appears to some — particularly those who have not 
had a chance to pick up the thread from the days 
of the freedom struggle—that decentralisation is 
being imposed from above. If anything has been 
imposed — it is the high concentration of power in 
the hands of Central and State Governments— 
has compounded by their unwillingness to instal 
and share power and responsibility with village 


panchayats, which were intended to be the founda- 
.tion of our democratic edifice. 


The horror we face today is of sustaining an 
opulent structure without the requisite foundations. 


‘How this growing population and its growing 


problems are to be managed ina competent and 
contented manner within the democratic framework 
is the single most challenge of the present day. 
Remember, when the British left India in 1947 
the transfer of power presented no problem, as we 
had at the time a fairly, strong three-legged stool, - 
which took the weight. The three legs of the stool 
being the Indian Army, the Civil Administration 
and the Indian National Congress. The Congress 
Party supplied political management, the Civil 
Service an experienced instrument, for carrying out 


‘political directions and the Army capable of defend- 


ing the geographical integrity of the nation. 

The Congress was a formidable organisation 
extending upto remote rural areas and small wards 
of the intensely populated cities. It was rejuvenat- 
ed periodically by internal, democratically con- 
ducted elections. Today, while the Army and tke 
Civil Service in the past four decades since 
Independence have expanded beyond recognition, 
the Indian National Congress has fragmented, 
alphabetically from A to Z, following a mortal 
divisive blow in 1969. 

No substitute comparable to the Congress of 
the historic past has taken its place to supply 
political management of the quality, calibre and 
commitment to values implicit in the ‘design for 
the governance of the country embodied in the 
Constitution, This has affected the supply , of 
leaders required to provide social vision, inspira- 
tion and Jeadership for the mobilisation of resources 
and creative energies of our vast humanity for 
building a new life of equality and dignity and one 


free from want and injustice. 

There is hardly a political party which has an 
all-India presence, has a known and reliable 
membership or internal democracy. Thanks to 
some of the weaknesses of our system, the politi- 
cal parties.of today, despite their hollow structure, 
are able to seize power over a mass of humanity 
merely through the “symbol” granted to them by 
Election Commission and not on the strength of 
their democratic substance or values or vision. 

Charismatic individuls and fortuitous circum- 
stances in the recent past have injected into us a 
false sense of political stability and prevented us 
from coming face to face with the danger to our 
very democratic existence in the absence of strong, 
reliable and durable sources of political manage- 
ment supply, such as provided by the Indian 
National Congress in 1947, 

Regular elections to local and civic bodies over 
the past 100 years also ‘acted as nurseries for pro- 
viding new leaders with good exposure to, civic 
responsibilities and administration. Pandit Nehru, 
Sardar Patel, Govind Ballabh Pant, Subhash Bose, 
to name a few, each did a municipal or, Zila stint. 
In the past two decades, these nurseries for foster- 
ing new leaders have dried up, as elections to civic 
bodies have been suspended. A more serious 


_lacunae is the new total divorce between ia 


tive work and political office. 

During the freedom struggle, Gandhiji jasisted 
that every political worker must undertake some 
item of the 20-Point Constructive Programme. 
This provided grassroot exposure. and experience 
to workers/leaders in basic socio-economic pro- 
blems of the country. This raised the outlook and 
quality of leadership. 

Today, the only political workers are those who 
hold legislative offices and do’ not and are not 
required to undertake any constructive work. .Their 
edition of 20-Point Programme is to be implement- 
ed by the government. They ‘have déveloped 
a convenient theory that there should be a 
complete divorce between . political and con- 
structive work. This theory can hold only if the 
state power is to be used for personal gain and 
glorification and not for transforming Pee in 
accordance with a social vision. 

Thus, today with political management supply 
sources having been emasculated both institutional- 


ly and in terms of socially trained leadership, 


our political edifice is like a house of cards. It 
stands in danger of collapse — the mighty govern- 
mental superstructure of the civil service and the 
army notwithstanding. If this perception is right, 
then initiatives to bring Article 40 (units of self- 
government) to life, in the given historical and 
contemporary circumstances, is not only no 
imposition but a practical and vital necessity for 
sustaining political, democracy and for ridding 
India of “every yoke” as Gandhiji put it. 

From the political realm, let us turn now to.the 
socio-economic developments in the post-indepen- 
dence. period, which have been pressing the case 
for decentralisation on their own ground. 


The objective of planning in India at the start | 
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in 1950 was “to promote a rapid rise in the stati- 
dard of living of the people by efficient exploitation 
of the resources of the country, increasing produc- 
tion, and offering opportunities to all for employ- 
meat inthe service of the community”. In the 
Second Plan, Prof Mahalanobis underscored this 
objective and indeed stressed that “‘the chief aim 
of planning in India, in the first instance, must be 
to solve the problem of unemployment as quickly 
as possible”. 

_ These goals have since been reiterated in each 
successive plan. Where do we stand today after 
35- years of planned effort and investments ïn 
respect of the basic objectives of employment and 


` standards of living? We shall not recount here the 


highly impressive increases in the output of oil, coal, 
electricity, steel, cement, fertilisers, machine ‘tools: 
nor even the large increases in farm output, buffer 
stocks, exports and bank deposits. Ostrich-like, we 
will confine, ourselves to the impact of all these out- 
puts on social transformation of India i.e., change 
in the conditions of sunken Humanity afflicted by 
unemployment, poverty and under-nourishment, 
Development is said to rest on the availability 
of capital and savings. Resources, however, are a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition to achieve 
the desired goal and hence the rationale for plann- 
ing to direct resources according to set priorities. 
Since the First Five-Year Plan and upto 1986-87, 
anvestment in public and private sectors has exceed- 
ed Rs. 4,00,000 crores and is likely to rise’ to about 
Rs. 550,000 crores by the end of the Seventh Plan 
in 1990. This is no mean sum. The savings too 
have'averaged an` impressive 22 per cent in the last 
decade surpassing the best dreams of our early 
planners. NDP since 1950-51 has increased about 
four-fold. Now to the impact of these investments 
on removal of unemployment and poverty. 
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' THE facts are grim. 


First, 90 lakh persons will still be unemployed 
by the end of. Seventh Plan, which is more than 
the backlog at the beginning of the previous Plan. 

Second, the employment exchanges are bursting 
today with 298 lakh persons seeking jobs compared 
with eight lakhs, 30 years ago in 1956. More worri- 
some is the fact that the rate of placements of the 
unemployed by the employment exchanges is declin- 
ing according to the latest Economic Survey. 

Third, employment-unemployment surveys by 
NSSO from 1973 to 1983 show little improvement in 
the proportion of population (of age five years and 
above) employed as “‘main and marginal (!) workers 
except a nominal improvement in women’s employ- 


‘ment in urban areas. 


Fourth, employment in the organised manufactur- 


‘ing sector, which has grown under strict industrial 


licencing andimports and credit control regimes is 
highly concentrated, about 60 per cent, in the four 
states, Maharashtra, West Bengal, Tamilnadu and 
Gujarat, whose share in India’s totat population is 
less than 30 per cent. 

Fifth, while investments have been made princi- 
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pally in organised sector, over 70 per cent of the 
workers in manufacturing are employed in the 
unorganised industries. Indeed, in the past three 
years with all round liberalisation 2.5 lakh emplo- 
yees in the organised private sector have already 
been shown the street. 

Sixth, employment is only the means for acquiring 
purchasing power, The purchasing power of the 
unorganised sector workers has drastically eroded 
without any worthwhile relief. The index of pur- 
chasing power of the rupee in terms of 1960-61 
prices had shrunk to 19 — less than one-fifth by 
1985-86. The consumer price index for food in 
this period rose by 420 points for agricultural 
workers, and 400 points for industrial workers. In 
the absence of dearness allowance packets, devas- 
tation of their real income can be imagined. Conse- 
quently, they eat into their meagre assets to which 
we shall revert later. 

Seventh, the relatively more serious problem of 
under-employment does not get due attention though 
an estimated 200 million persons are afflicted by it. 
A non-official survey of a poverty-stricken village 
in Bihar in the ’eighties shows that out of 101 
households, only one household had employment 
for more than 200 days, whereas 84 households 
had work for less than 150 days in a year and 13 
had no employment. Consequently, only six out 
of these 101 households had two square meals 
for 300 days and more, while 25 households could 
afford two square meals only upto'a maximum 
of 200 days’in a year, and another 55 could 
manage it for only 200 to 250 days in a year. 

Eighth, the official debt investment surveys reveal 
shocking erosion of the asset holdings of ihe poor 
and the more shocking widening of disparities bet- 
ween the top and the bottom deciles of the popula- 
tion. Between 1961 and 1971, the share of the 
poorest 10 per cent households in the total assets 
declined from 2 5 to 2 per cent but between 1971 to 
- 1981 their share practically evaporated to 0.5 per 
cent. So much so, by 1981 not even one-fourth of the 
bottom population (26 per cent to be precise) was 
holding more than 1.5 per cefit share in total assets. 
In contrast, the top 10 per cent households have 
been sitting pretty over more than 50 per cent share 
of the total assets, throughout, since 1961, 

Ninth, as for the impact of specific anti-poverty 
programmes, during1980-81 and 1984-85, additional 
employment created under NREP was of the order 
of 14 lakh non-units as against the estimated 110 
lakhs unemployed persons in labour households 
alone according to Prof G* Parthasarathy. Prof 


Rath has estimated that at the end of seven years of . 


its operations, IRDP has been able to help only 
about 3 percent of the poor households, to rise 
above poverty “‘even if for a while only”. 

The per capita NDP in the agricultural sector has 
risen only marginally,- as Prof V.M. Dandekar, 
points out from Rs 405 in 1951-53 to 415 ‘in 1976-83 
at 1970-71 prices. Prof Hanumantha Rao and 
Subba Rao point to growing regional concentration 
of foodgrain production and “its association with 
the co-existence of embrassingly large and growing 
buffer stocks of foodgrains and mass poverty”, 
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while States such as Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 


' West Bengal with relatively high incidence of 


poverty recorded lower share of foodgrains produc- 
tion in 1983-84 as compared to 1964-65. oro 

Parthasarathy concludes thatin the context of 
low growth only, particularly in pooref regions, 
“it should not be surprising if there has been no 
improvement in real income position of agricultural 
labour at the aggregate level”. Besides, the poorest 
households especially in dry areas where poverty is 
acute, and who depend on coarse cereals have 
suffered the most since the rate of growth of coarse 
cereals, which was already low at 1.47 percent 
(1949-50 to 1983-84) has according to Parathasarathy 
declined to 0.91 per cent in the more recent period 
1967-68 to 1983-84. l E 

The decline in the proportion of population below 
the poverty line in li, years (1971-72 to 1983) is 
only about 1.6 per cent — “‘too small to derive 
comfort from”, says Dandekar. Even accepting the 
official claim that the proportion of population 
below the poverty line is now reduced to 36.9 per 
cent, the absolute number would still be bad enough 
at 275 million. The official calculation appears 
based on the availability of food in good crop years. , 
It is however questionable whether availability by 
itself can be taken as consumption. What is held 
in buffer stocks is not consumed and indeed with 
the paucity of purchasing power in India, it is being 
consumed by overseas consumers, mice and the 
like. The Plan framework document had itself 
noted that “inadequate purchasing power rather 
than non-availability of food in the market has 
become a major cause of undernutrition and mal- 
nutrition in the country”. By quantity the popula- 
tion below the poverty line today appears to be 
closer to 44.5 percent or 340 million — which is 
almost equal to the population of India at the time 
of Independence. 

Tenth, the quality of poverty is no less staggering. 


, Poverty manifests itself also in the pattern of consu- 


mer expenditure; and so does disparity. Pulses are 
the only source of proteins for the poor. But pro- 
duction of pulses since 1951 has stagnated around 
10.5 million tonnes and consequently average’ per 
capita availability has declined by 50 per cent 


- between early ’sixties and early ’eighties, i.e., from 


60.7 gms to 39.4 gms per day. The average availa- 
bility however conceals the deprivation of the poor. 
According to NSSO (38th Round) households with 
“upto Rs 30” monthly per capita expenditure cculd 
spend only Rs 0.71 on pulses per person against 
Rs 10.97 spent by households at the top ‘‘with 
Rs 300 and above” monthly per capita expenditure. 
Thus, the better-off households, who have access to 
other sources of proteins also, consumed 15 fimes 
more pulses than the poor. - 

The disparity between the bottom and the top 
households in consumption of cereals as a whole is 
4.5 times while for food as a whole, it is more than 
ten times. It is at its grossest with 240 times 
disparity in consumption of milk and milk products. 
In the non-food items, the disparity between these 
consumer-expenditure classes is over 40 times. In 
footwear, it is 392 times — the poor spend 24 
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paise per head per year on footwear compared with 
Rs 94 per year by the better-offs. If feet are the 
carriers of most diseases, we have an army of 
barefoot patients. 

Eleventh, Challenge of Education (Ministry of 
Education, 1985) has documented the thin access of 
the poorest to even elementary education, let alone 
higher education. This is reflected in the average 
6.44 per cent (going as low as 0.1 per cent) literacy 
rate among Scheduled Caste women compared 


- with 22.25 per cent for other women. The absolute 


number of the illiterates in the country has gone up 
from 300 million to 437 million between 1951 and 
1981. A majority of the primary schools are 
reported to be without buildings, black-boards, 
drinking water, urinals and often teachers and 
teaching aids. Drinking water is everywhere in the 
election manifestoes but there are not enough wells 
to drink out of. In 1987, some 2,27,000 villages 
were not covered by the water-supply programme. 
Sanitation and health SAETHER are vapour-thin at 
the grassroots. 

Twelfth, we may also doeke-ateoine period evi~ 

dence. Resurveys by S. Guhan and V. B. Athreya 
of the Madras Institute of Development Studies, of 
some Of the villages, which were earlier surveyed 
about a 100 years ago, have much to say. The 
study of the village Vadamalaipuram in 
Tamil Nadu, for instance, shows that even such 
institutions, which existed in the village at the 
begining of the century, have been done away with; 
The re-survey describes in some detail the process 
of erosion: 
As early as 1916, the village had an actively 
functioning administration, which was in the 
hands of a panchayat board of 16 persons. The 
members of the board, we are told, were 
appointed by the villagers and retained their 
membership until their death“except in cases’ of 
grave misconduct. With the benefit of hindsight, 
one would probably be correct in presuming 
that the board did not include Harijans and 
might have even been solely composed of Naidus. 
Nonetheless, the fact that an “elected” panchayat 
was functioning, that it met regularly twice a 
month, that it had the farsightedness, to pro- 
vide for the running of a local school out of 
the profits of the cooperative society — all these 
testify to the cohesive character of the social 
life of the village then. 
Even in 1936, although the cooperative society 
had gone into liquidation, an elected panchayat 
board as well as an elected panchayat court were 
functioning. The board members were elected 
once in three years and carried on the admini- 
stration of the village with the assistance of the 
Karnam and the Munsiff. The board met atleast 
once a month. Among the achievements of the 
village listed by Thirumalai were the starting 
and working of the first cooperative society in 
the district, opening of a grain-lending institu- 
tion, introduction of compulsory education, a 
well organised system of tax collection, and 
expenditure on local amenities such as lighting 
of streets, library, etc. 
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By 1858, however, much of this had disappeared. 
An elected panchayat continued to” exist, and 
according to HaSwell, had one Harijan member. 
The inclusion of the village in the NES Block 
in 1952 helped provide the village some addi- 
tional economic and social overheads such as 
better roads and improved drainage. But the 
process of disintegration of the community asa 
cooperate entity that had set in earlier conti- 
nued. The cooperative society was never revived. 
The introduction of pumpset irrigation led to a 
further strengthening of individual economy. 
These trends have continued. While there was 
atleast an elected panchayat in 1958,' even this 
no longer exists. With the destruction of what- 
ever was left of democratic institutions at the 
panchayat level and the breakdown in social 
cohesion earlier enforced by the dominant 
landed gentry drawn from the Naidu and Konar 
communities, the earlier tradition of social 
cohesion and local initiative seem to have more 
or less disappeared. 

A Labour Ministry study of village Khalsipur in 
District Azamgarh, the most backward district of 
Uttar Pradesh, which examined the conditions of 
agricultural workers in 1951 just prior to inception 
of planning brings out two note-worthy facts. 
First, that the casual agricultural workers, the 
poorest, had strikingly better access to proteins. In 
1951, they were spending 88 paise per head‘ per 
month on pulses, which‘ was clearly more than six 
times of what the poor are now spending on pulses 
according to the NSSO study in 1981. Second, that 
in 1951, the village had an Adalat Panchayat and 
a Gram Panchayat elected every three years. The 
decisions of the Panchayat were binding on the 
villagers. Only if the Panchayat was unable to 
enforce its orders it took the help of the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate. The functions of the Gram 
Panchayat included village development, education, 
sanitation, health, minor construction, repairs and 
maintenance of Village roads, village defence and 
levy of taxes. The study noted that “‘the villagers 
seem satisfied with the working of the panchayat.” 
The village community thus took a lot of load off 
the back of the administration. 

Finally, unemployment, poverty, lack of access to 
health and education, emasculation of Jocal institu- 
tions, erosion of purchasing. power and nominal 
intake of proteins and milk are taking atoll of the 
aims of development and scarce resources on the 
one hand and the physical and mental resources of 
the poor on the other, and ona frightening scale. 
According to the Nutrition Foundation (headed by 
Dr. C. Gopalan, former Director-General, Indian 
Council of Medical Research) out of about 23 
million children born in 1983, nearly three million 
are estimated to have died before they reached their 
first year and one million before they completed 
their childhood. Nine million are to enter adult- 
hood with poor physical and mental ability due to 
under-nutrition and ill-health during their child- 
hood. Only less than 3 million of the 23 million 
will = PR anc intellectually capable. G 

(To be concluded) 
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The Gorbachev Revolution 


FEDOR BURLATSKY 
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This is the text of an interesting interview on the subject of the new winds of 
change ih the Soviet Union by Fedor Burlatsky. Known to be a close aide of 
Gorbachev and political commentator in the influential Soviet weekly, Literatur- 
naya Gazeta, The interviewer ‘is Monty Johnstone. This is reproduced from the 
British monthly, Marxism Today (February 1987). 


WAT political significance do you attach to the 
permission given to Sakharov to return to 
Moscow from internal exile in Gorky? 
T regard itas an indication of the new stage we 
have reached in the process of democratisation. 


Does this reflect a change in the Soviet government’s 
attitude to ‘dissidents’? 


The position of Sakharov is not the same as that 
of dissidents generally. Sakharov has performed 
valuable services for the Soviet Union in. the past as 
a scientist. # 


But some other ‘dissident have already been 
released. Will this be extended to all those imprisoned 
or exiled for their political activities? ~ 


It depends on them. They .will be given a chance 
to define their attitude to the democratic changes 
now taking place in our country and some will 
come back to play their part in society, I think. 


Would you like to say more about these changes 
in your political system underway since April, 1985 
under Gorbachey’s leadership? 


We have come increasingly to understand that 
the government’s reforms can only go forward with 
deep changes in our political system. In recent 
speeches, especially in Stavropol and Krasnodar, 
Gorbahev emphasised that democratisation is the 
precondition for real economic changes and develop- 
ment. What kind of democratisation can we speak 
of? This is a*big and profound process of which we 
are only at the beginning. But there are already \ 
interesting changes in many spheres. First of all, the. 
problem which we call, in Russian, glasnost. 


Openness, freedom and accessibility of information. 


Yes, and this involves a new role for public 
opinion, influencing the policy-makers and the poli- 
tical process asa whole, and affecting all political 
decisions, It’s not-just a one-way process from top 
to bottom. It’s also a question of collective farms, 
factories and cooperatives influencing the top 
leadership of our -(Communist) party as well as the 
regional party organisations and Soviets. 


Can you give examples of some of the things that 
are happening? 


I would mention the big changes.in the activities 
of our writers and film-makers, as well as in our 
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mass media.’ Recently were published such novels 

as Sad Detective by Astafyev, The Fire by Rasputin, 
and The Execution Place by Aitmatov. These are very 

interesting novels because they deal with problems 

like alcoholism, crime and drugs, which weren’t. 
dealt with before. Now there are big discussions 
about them with different views expressed. There’s 

bit of controversy around Aitmatov’s novel, which 

discusses problems of morality and religion in an 

unusul way. Many people have criticised him but 

he’s responded especially in Literaturnaya Gazeta, 

and the debate continues. 

There are also some very interesting develop- 
ments in the cinema. About films which had been 
held up by the authorities — in some cases for years, 
have now been released, and everyone can see them. 
I was particulary interested in the film Repentance 
made by the Georgian director Abuladze about the 
Beria period... 


You call it the Beria period rather than the Stalin 
period? 


_Itis especially about Beria, who was in charge 
of the security organs and who had led the party in 
Georgia; that’s why I mention Beria. But this of 
course was during the Stalin period. It is concerned 
with Beria, his violence, and his arresting and ' 
ruining people. The film raises a very sharp pro- 


.blem, and shocked some bureaucrats. 


Canyou show where public opinion has changed 
Political decisions? 


Yes. The central committee of our party took a’ 
decision about diverting rivers in Siberia. The 
issue was taken up by many famous writers, 
especially Zalygin, Astafyev and Rasputin, both 
before and at the writers’ congress last year. Now 
the decision has been revoked. 


This suggests a significant change in the position 
and activity of organisations like the writers’ union. 


Yes. This new role being played by social institu- 
tions like the writers’ and film makers’ unions is 
another symptom ofthe process of democratisa- 
tion. During last year’s congress of film-makers 
there was something like a mini-revolution. They 
changed all the leaders of their union. They elected 
Elem Klimov as their first secretary, the director of 
a famous film, may be you know it — Agony — 
about Rusputin and our last Tsar, Nicholas If — 
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which wasn’t shown for eight years: Something 
similar occurred during the congress of writers 
when they elected a new first secretary, Vladimir 
Karpov, a very interesting man who fought in the 
second world war and.was a Heroof the Soviet 
Union. At both congresses there.were free elections 
and very interesting discussions with differing 
views, not only about art and cultures but also 
about social and especially ecological problems. 

The economic reforms present another aspect of 
the democratisation process. ` We have begun to 
make big economic changes, not to replace the 
socialist system, but rather structural reform — 
decentralisation, where there will be new possibilities 
for factories to have so-called self-management and 
self-financing. We have begun to democrafise the 
economic sphere. We call it democracy at the 
economic level. This means, first ofall, a real role for 
traditional organisations, such as the party organisa- 
tions, the trade unions and the youth organisations, 
but may be there will also be some new institutions, 


Workers’ councils? 


I don’t know exactly what it will be because a 
new statement is still being prepared about factories 
and cooperatives, and other economic institutions... 


A central committee statement? 


It will be prepared as a special law and I think 
there will be some new institutions. Everybody 
must have the feeling that they’re an owner of the 
factory and that their activity will be paid well with 

. money, with goods and with moral incentives. 


How will this broadening of responsibility be recon- 
ciled with the role of the director and the system of 
one-man management? 


There will be some new model. My own opinion 


is that we must find some model in which the 


strategy inthe factory — concerning economic and 
social policy, conditions for the workers, their 
money -— will .be decided by the whole collective. 
Bat at the same time the executives, the administra- 
tion — not one person, but a group administration, 
a group of directors — will have good possibilities 


for initiative, for decision-making in the everyday ' 


process, 


But would these directors be appointed from above, 
by the ministries, as in the past, or chosen by the wor- 
kers as in Yugoslavia and in Czechoslovakia in 1968? 


You know, it is a big problem because there are 
different views in our country, and the experiences in 
Yugoslavia, for example, or in Hungary or Czechos- 
lovdkia have been different. 
representatives from Yugoslavia and they are not so 
satisfied. They have their own problems—the 
problem of bureaucracy, the problem of the differen- 
tiation between the more developed and less 
developed areas, and the problem of unemployment. 
Therefore we must be careful. We must research 
the experience of different countries, including Hun- 


gary, Yugoslavia, and now China — I wrote an 
article, maybe you know, about the economic 
refroms in China — and find our own direction. 
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I spoke recently with - 


Therefore, it is difficult to answer your question. 
Perhaps there will be new management bodies on 
which the workers will be represented, or maybe 
other institutional forms. We’re discussing . these 
problems at the moment. 


And what about the ‘question of the electoral 
system? I notice that in Gorbachey’s report at the 
27th Congress he talked about the need for changes. 
Now will this mean, for instance, the possibility of 
having more than one candidate? 


This is a very interesting question. During my 
work on the magazine Kommunist from 1953-1960, 
I published many articles about the development 
of democracy. And I made the proposal at that 
time, 30 years ago, that we must do something of 
this kind — to ‘have maybe a list of candidates, 
or two candidates for one place, maybe not in 
all regions, maybe not at all levels, but there must 
be more real possibilities for choice. But many 
specialists objected and mentioned technical pro- 
blems. For example, who will agitate for one 
person, who for another person, and in what form 
— because they represent the same .bloc, the ‘bloc 
of communists and non-party -people’. But I 
believe we will find a new way — especially at the 
local level. It is simple there because people know 
everybody, they know the candidates, they know 
not only their political platform, but their per- 
sonal possibilities, their views, their activities, their 
morality. And then maybe we'll go from the 
local level to the republic level, and then maybe 
to the highest level, to the Supreme Soviet. I 
believe there will be big changes. 


Do you see considerable resistance to this and the 
other changes from bureaucratic forces? 


Yes, but we should be clear what the various 
sources of resistance to change actually are. The 
first is traditional thinking and conservative tradi- 
tions. This is a psychological question for every- 
body — from the simple worker or peasant to , 
government people and the secretary of the party. 
That’s why Gorbachev said that ‘restructuring’ 
must first take place in our psychology. We must 
change ourselves -- we must change our own 
methods, The leadership especially must understand 
that they will work more -effectively in the new 
atmosphere, with openness, with the influence of 
public opinion, with democracy. Secondly, many 
people in the apparatus, especially in the state appa- 
ratus, are afraid because they will lose some power, 
and give new possibilities to the factories, to the 
cooperatives, to the regions. i 

And the final source of resistance is the problem 
of interest and privileges. Again, that too is a big 
problem for many people. You must understand that 
itis not only the apparatus, but also ordinary 
people who are not prepared for radical changes. 
We must not have illusions about the workers and 
peasants. There is an active part of them, who want 
to work better, and get more money, more goods, 
and more appliances, and maybe their own homes, 
and dachas, but there are also many- people who 
don’t want to work harder. I believe that our 
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_hopes for the reforms and the process of democra- 
tisation are first of all based on the political will of 
our leadership, in the first instance Gorbachev, 
because only a very deep and strong political will 
can sustain such structural changes. ' 


After Stalins death this kind of process began ‘to 
be carried through with Khruschev at the 20th 
Congress in 1956, and it continued at the 22nd Cong- 
ress in 1961. But then it came to an end with the 
removal of Khruschev and his replacement by Brezhnev, 
and fora long period of time a certain reaction 
took place — not taking things back to the Stalin 
period, but nonetheless slowing down andin some 
respects reversing this process of democratisation. 
How do you account for this? And how will you make 
sure that the same thing doesn’t happen again? 


After- the 20th Congress there were very big 
changes. We changed our laws and court proze- 
dures. But the traditional thinking, the political 
culture of the population and possibly the interests 
of some social groups were such that it was impos- 
sible to carry through such deep reforms as now. 
I can say that there were objective reasons, and 
subjective reasons, First of all the objective reasons 
— the traditions and the conservative thinking in 
the apparatus and in the population. And the 
subjective reasons were the néw leadership that 
took over after Khruschev. I don’t want to mention 
the new leader’s name, but you know, who I mean. 
He was maybe a conservative leader, nota bad 
man, but a conservative leader, who didn’t believe 


in change. 


And as he became older he believed even less in 
change. 


Yes. And when Andropov came to power, he 
began a new style, a new method of rule in the 
party and the whole society, and that is even more 
true with Gorbachev.... 


Some of us didn’t understand why after Andropoy, 
with whom things had begun to change, we should have 
had Chernenko, with whom things seemed to stop 
changing. 

Yes. It’s a lucky story how Gorbachev came to 
power. Maybe it is the best opportunity for the 
Soviet Union, for new thinking and for international 
policy. 

But how to ensure that the same resistances don’t 
lead after some years to a reversal also in the present 
reform process? 


es. You know Iam personally an optimist — 

iological optimist — I have believed in reform 
for maybe 35 years. I have written in this way 
in all my works and my articles for a long time. 
And I believe that now we will not go back, because 
the problems are so urgent and so sharp. Pablic 
opinion understands the big scale of our problems, 
and now we have a new society, a mére educated 
society, and we have new cadres, cultured cadres. 
It is not the same as after Stalin’s time. And last 
but not least, the political will of our leadership. It 
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is traditional in Russia, you know, that the reform 
must be supported first of all from our leadership.. 
This is the case now. 


You mentioned the debates and development in 
the film-makers’ and writers’ unions. Do you think 
that we shall see in the future similar debates in the 
Supreme Soviet. and at party congresses and so on, 
as opposed to the unanimity on the principal questions 
that we've seen so far? 


The process began at the last Congress, the 27th 
Congress. If you examine carefully the different 
speeches, you will see differences... 


But only differences of emphasis. 


' For example, Yeltsin and others were more 
progressive, more radical than.... 


Kunaey for instance. 


Yes, maybe it did not take place so openly, but 
we understood everything. You see this was the 
first step, And we will have the same in the Soviets. 
I believe that the sessions at the Soviets will be 
longer than now. Not two or three days as now, 
but enough time for a proper debate, for big: dis- 
cussions, for explanations, for different views and 
alternative proposals. And this process is beginning 
now at ‘the regional level. But it will go further 
during the next period. 


So you envisage that in the future there will be 
debates on the issues of public concern with different 
points of view being represented in the press, in the 
Supreme Soviet...? 


Yes. In our press, radio and TV, very serious 
problems are now discussed; not only by pro- 
fessional journalists, but by, writers, by scientists 
and by ordinary people in their letters with different 
proposals and criticisms. This is something new — 
a new role for public opinion. And the same, I 
believe, will happen at the sessions of the Soviets, of 
trade unions, of youth organisations and especially 
in the party. l 


What about on an issue such as nuclear energy after 
Chernobyl? Can you foresee a controversial debate 
taking place on the extent to which they should con- 
tinue to develop nuclear power stations, with some 
people arguing, as over here, that nuclear power should 
be pnased out? ' : 


You know this is a vety painful question because 
Chernobyl concerned the ‘fate of many people and 
therefore there is no open discussion about this 
tragedy.. But as you know our central committee 
and government gave the public an explanation of 
this event and took a very firm decision to guarantee 
that it will not be repeated elsewhere. But-at the 
informal level there are different views, especially 
among the scientists and the writers, and there are 
views something like those of the Greens in Western 
countries. Some writers argue that we should not 
place nuclear power stations near towns or rivers 
but instead maybe in Siberia or in other places 
where if wouldn’t be so dangerous. You can see 
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Consumerist Life-styles. are emerging 


K. SARADAMONI 


[rs after several years that I attended a marriage 


in Kerala. Besides enjoying a good feast this 
gave me an occasion tq meet relatives and friends, 
whom I had nat seen for years. This also gave me 
an opportunity to see at close quarters many things 
I had been observing and seeing during my 
short visits. We—my husband and I — reached a 
couple of days before the marriage. Unlike in 
earlier days, when breaking of coconuts and pound- 
ing of rice and spices would keep everyone awake, 
there was a quietness. There was no thatched 
pandap decorated with pure white cloth, live palm 
leaves and flowers with their freshness and frag- 
rance. Marriages have shifted to halls specifically 
meant forthe purpose or halls which can-be rented 
for marriages as well as for public meetings making 
it necessary that atleast 600-700 persons are invited. 

\The bride was a student in final M. A. class. This 
again is something I have been noticing during my 
visits to Kerala in recent’ years. All those who can 
afford to arrange a marriage, marry off their daugh- 
ters before they complete their higher education for 
which they are invariably sent. The parents’ big 
concern while the girl is in B.A, M.A, B. Com. or 
M.B.B.S would be to find a “match” and arrange 
the marriage. This way, the age of marriage is, 
coming down for girls of this class: 

When I first started observing this, a friend of 
mine, who is associated with many voluntary 
organisations and the social welfare department 
explained to me that cases of sexual relations were 
increasing among college students and that this 
has put a fear into the girls’ parents. But this was 
not the reason given by the parents themselves. 


_One explanation was “Highly educated boys are 


becoming lesser in number in our community.” 
Another view was that it was easier to make the 
girls listen to their parents, when they were still in 
their teens. In other words, it is easier to arrange 
marriage before the girl develops a mind of her 
own. There were other reasons given too. 

The typical Kerala, particularly Nayar wedding 
was traditionally marked by its simplicity. It was 
shocking for us to see. that the beauty and simpli- 
city of a Kerala wedding is fast becoming things of 
the past. True, the elaborate rituals of marriages 
common in most parts of India have not so far. 
been absorbed. But in terms of dress, jewellery and 
display of wealth, the Malayali appears to be 
acting With a vengence to catch up with the rest., 
Parents went to distant towns to buy wedding 
saris, and bought jewellery worth 75 to 100 gold 
sovereigns or more. Persons whom we did not 
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consider extra rich talked about all this in a matter- 
of-fact manner. Our shock had noend when we 
came to know that one sovereign costs around Rs 
2000. Where does this money come from? All this 
o be explained by the effect of “Gulf money” 
alone, 

No one talks of “dowry”. Some even make it a 


point to tell us that “there was no demand from- 


the boy’s side.” The general opinion appears to be 
that without these the giris would never be married. 
“She would remain here”, some mothers mourned. 
Some others said: “If you were here, you too 
would have done the same. We also don’t like all 
this. But what can we do? If we don’t give some- 
body else would give”. And a series of cases 
where this really happened ` would follow. It is 
strange that at a time when more and more women 
are talking of equality, the most intimate relation- 
ship between woman and man is starting on the 
basis of inequality. When the boy and his “‘side”’ 
are able to choose, even when: there is no overt 
bargaining, is not the girl being devalued? How do 
the girls themselves see all this? More than one 
person said that girls of this class.insist on all this. 
“They know that this is the best time to ask for 
everything.” ' 

I watched the bride’s friends, who came to 
congratulate her. ` They did not look concerned 
that she did not complete her studies. They did 
not ask her what’ plans she had for herself: 
Whether she would seek employment or would 
choose to remain a “housewife”. They were waiting 
for their turn; it was written on the face. They and 
others brought big and bigger packets as presents. 
How many of them could afford these? How many 
parents could arrange marriages of this type? What 
would happen to the girls whose parents could not 
find a “match” or afford this kind of lavish 
marriages? What about the unemployed and less 
well-placed boys?, Are they in demand? ‘I could 
not ward off these questions from my mind. 

The sadder part of it is that most of the mothers, 
whose children are ‘getting married this way are 
educated and employed. It looked to me that they 
are denying to their daughters the freedom they 
have enjoyed. But on serious thinking the matter 


is not so simple and poses plenty of questions to all‘ 


of us who are, engaged in thinking, writing or 
involved in issues related to women’s freedom and 
equality. I have heard from my mother and many 
like her express the need for women to have access 
to some cash, without-depending upon-others all the 
time’ They had no salary. If they had no pro- 
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perty, they eked out small savings from the amount 
set apart for houseltold* expenses. The present- 
day mothers had that opportunity. Their life was 
not easy. They were not spared of work and 
responsibility at home even when they had to 
commute long distances to reach their places of 
work. Many of them got up before ,4 am and went 
to sleep after 10 pm. In between, they looked after 
all household work (this can include cooking and 
marketing) supervised children’s “home work” and 
attended to the needs of husband. The familial 
and social obligations which cannot be neglected 
also take plenty of time. They find it increasingly 
- difficult to get any domestic help and still more 
difficult to manage one. In an average Kerala 
home, no other member of the. Household, parti- 
cularly husband and male children render any help 
in “domestic” work. 

These alone, however, cannot be the reasons for 
the situation we are discussing. Work and work 
place have not only become uninteresting, but have 
turned into places of crude “‘operations”. An 
ordinary woman or man would find it difficult to 
survive there. Women who face discrimination, 
harassment and humiliation even normally experi- 


ence these more in an atmosphere where unhealthy | 


competition, manoeuvring, nepotism and corrup- 
tion take the place of justice, work ethics and rules 
and regulations. From everywhere, we hear of 
nothing but stories of bribery and corruption, 
whether it be admission to schools and colleges or 
employment, promotion and transfer or staying of 
transfer, 

Now, the question comes, why don’t these women 
fight the wrong-doings and the social evils and 
encourage their daughters to do the same? Ons, 
they belong to the middle class, who have gained 
from the general affluence — which that class has 
“experienced. Increasing casteism, and communalism 
and erosion of moral standards in politics and 
work-life divide the workers and inject jealousy and 
mutual distrust among women as well as men.- The 
media, whether it bè the fast penetrating TV or the 
“popular” weeklies and all the advertisements 
including those through the radio are creating a 

“new woman”, who certainly will not show her 
anger or organise and fight, but who can be easily 
made to accept and succumb to the values spread 
by the consumer culture. 

There are more important reasons why all these 
ideas find it easy to influence women and make 
them inactive. The ethos of the society some 35 to 
50 years back was to encourage women fo come out 
the four walls of the home and take part’in jobs, 
politics and social welfare activities. At least in the 
first category of women, i.€., these who took upjjobs, 
it is certain that they did not gain in the last 
decades an essential idea that should go with their 
new life. It is this: “‘Despite added work and 


responsibilities we are able to earn and this is one © 


essential element towards out road to freedom and 
equality. We have seen a wider world and our 
world view is' different and forward looking.” 

The Family Planning measures and the many 
success stories, which are publicised widely by the 
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demographer and the policy-maker is also a crimi- 
nal in the new situation. The twochildren family 
has been accepted as the norm by the pocrer people 
also in Kerala. This.goes with a desire to give 
everything that is best to the one or two children. 
The regular salaried group would not have afforded 
the present-day expenses on schooling—private tution , 
or coaching in tutorials, apart from the increasing 
expenses in regular schools — if they had not had 
just one or two children. They also would have 
difficult to support to large-scale privatisation. This 
is certainly not an argument against small families, 
It is necessary to see the other side of every -‘“pro- 
gressive” measure. In the case of wasteful expenses 
on marriage including the frightening expenses on 
gold alone, many were heard saying, “After all we 
have only one daughter or one child.” 

The political parties and women’s organisations, 
which are engaged in struggles against injustice and 
exploitation appear to have either not noticed these 
or take them for granted. I will not be surprised 
if they treat these as outside “politics” or if they 
themselves arrange costly marriages for own children 
or if they think of this middle class phenomenon as 
not a sufficient cause for cohcern. True, the women 
dealt with in this article are numerically small. 
Many in the middle and lower middle class have to 
seek work, many young women (married and other- 
wise, with children or without) go alone to places . 
away from home in Kerala and outside to look for 
jobs. Typewriting and commercial training insti- 
tutes have plenty of girls. Working class women’s 
struggles for work, wages and human rights are a 
daily feature. None of them can lessen the gravity 
of the situation described here. 

The women on whom we are concentrating are 
the absorbers and distributers of a vulgar consumer- 
ism and a culture that it produces. The practices 
described in this may be more prevalent today in 
Trivandrum and around. But their potential to 
spread is great. And the women on whom I have ` 
focused are a dangerous trend-setters as far -as 
middle class attitudes, aspirations passivity and 
other forms of conducting are concerned. They 
cannot be ignored. 
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Reflections on Chinese Economy and Society. 


LAJPAT RAI 
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ACOORDING to the present Dengist leadership and 

ifs:supporters, a new era of economic sanity, 
government has 
opened up in China. The new economic reforms 
announced in October 1984 were intended to re- 
shape the very fabric of the world’s most populous 
nation. State enterprises have been cut loose from 
the heavy hand that ran them for over three decades, 
resulting in a tortoise pace of development. They 
have been told to bear full responsibility for their 
working and to compete with one another. Prices of 
Many commodities and services set ‘up, often 
arbitrarily, have been de-regulated. Wage reforms 


‘have been made, widening the differences between 


mental and manual work. The’ “iron rice bowl” 
which gave workers jobs and income security 
has been eliminated. The manager in.the factory 
has been given the right to hire and fire labotrr and 
is made personally responsible for the efficient run- 
ning of the enterprise. 

These reforms in the state sector of the economy 
have come on the heels of five years of massive 
changes in the countryside. There the de-collectivi- 
sation of agriculture has restored household farming 
and re-introduced commodity production. Hundreds 
of millions of peasants are now likely to be dis- 
placed from farming to become either individual 
entrepreneurs in commerce, transport services or 
industry, or wage labourers in the new enterprises 
springing up all over the country. Estimates pre- 
dict! that about 40 per cent of the rural labour will 
shift to rural industries and that industry will com- 
prise about 60 per cent of the rural production by 
the end of the year 2000 A.D. 

Concretely, what do these massive and far-reach- 
ing reforms signify? What new social relations are 
being moulded in the Chinese society? These ques- 
tions lead naturally to the big question: Are the 
Chinese still building socialism with Chinese char- 
acteristics or are they making a mass migration 
down the capitalist read? Alternatively, are we see- 


ing the rise of a new socio-economic formation — a’ 


mixed economy with both socialist and capitalistic 
elements? If so, what is the dominant mode of pro- 
duction? 

The Western, and particularly the American press 
has been quick to dub the reforms “‘capitalist” and 
rejoice that China has at last come to its senses and 
have embraced free market principles, which have 


` ` been so successful in the capitalist countries. This is 
ae ell 


The author is with the Zakir Husain College, 
Delhi University. This article is based on his 
three visits to China, the last in 1985, backed 
by his extensive research. 
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an easy, but a simplistic interpretation which mista- 
kenly identifies the market exchange of commodities 
with capitalism. But, as Marx himself has pointed 
out, simple commodity production and exchange 
existed in the ancient times, long before the advent 
of capitalism. What then is the class character of- 
the current reforms? 
H 

THE official Chinese view these days is that they 
are developing, what Deng Xioping “Socialism with 
Chinese features. For too long, it is argued, 
Marxists have equated socialism with rigid state 
planning, In China’s case, this led to bureaucratic 
rigidity that hampered the development of the 
economy. Rather than seeing planning and market 
economy as contradictory, the Dengist reforms see 
them as complimentary, albeit planning being in 
the dominant role. The expressed aim is to develop 
a ‘planned’ commodity economy based on public 
ownership.” The plan is intended to ensure ‘“‘the 
proportionate development’? of the national 
economy, while the market is to play the “‘regula- 
tory role controlled by the law of value.” 

This combination, the Dengists argue, is not 
possible in a capitalist economy. What is seen as 
guaranteeing the socialist character of China is that 
(a) all land belongs to' the state and the individual 
only contracts it for a period of time; (b) the work- 
ing class character of the state in which the Commu- 
nist Party retains the leading role is maintained; 
(c) the basic means of production are still owned 
though not state managed; (d) that even though the 
enterprises are semi-autonomous under managerial 
leadership, the state in principle still has the power 
to intervene to protect the basic class interests, 
when management doesnot do so. The Chinese 


Jeaders say that they are creating diverse economic 


forms that will better raise the level of productive 
forces, within what remains a socialist system. s 
The Economist Su Xing puts it thus: ' | 

The existence of individual economy and other 
non-socialist forms do not change the basic 
nature of China’s socialist society. Diversified 
economic forms, with the state-owned economy 
playing the leading role, will coexist for a long 
time to come." 

Another purpose of the reforms, according to the 
Chinese leaders is, to free China’s economy from 
bureaucratic and technocratic control. While the 
centralised state planning played a positive role by 
making a rapid recovery and development of the 
economy in'the "fifties, this soon began to yield dimi- 
nishing, even negative results. A more flexible: wy 
of running the economy that could more efficie: ly 
utilise the energies of the Chinese people, was 
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heeded, The new Chinese leaders a ppear to be stretch- 
ing Marzist economic principles to fit their concep- 
tion of a “socialist planned commodity economy.” 
Despite the various problems that have accompanied 
the dismantling of the collective agricultural system 
and the weakening of centralised planning, including 
a decline in food production (due to excessive sowing 
of the commercial crops) and growing social polari- 
sation. Beijing’ is going full steam ahead with its 
economic reform programme. 

The Seventh Five-Year-Plan (1986-90) recently 
adopted by the National People's Congress calls 
for moving the state out of the day-to-day (micro- 
economic) decisions restricting its intervention 
(planning) to macro-economic level where it will 
exercise its control by indirect means. Under the 
new programme, the state will seek to guide econo- 
Inic development using mainly economic and legal 
levers, but make less use of administrative measures. 
Economic levers include manipulation of prices, 
credits, taxes, interest and exchange rates etc. The 
effective management of the macro-economy.Is seen 
as essential for vigorous growth. In the words of 
the Vice-Premier Tian Ji Yuan: “the degree of 
flexibility for micro-economy is determined by our 
ability to control the macro-economy”! 

One of the key institutions emerging in China’s 
efforts to manage the macro-economy are the 
Banks. In 1985, they were crucial in bringing the 
over-heated Chinese economy under control. By 
tightening control'over money supply and credit, they 
were able to rein in the construction boom, limit 
the growth of wages and bonuses, curb the drain on 
foreign exchange reserves and help the state to 
eliminate its budget deficit. In 1986, they have been 
instrumental in promoting foreign cipital into 
China by its loan policies that favour enterprises 
involving foreign investment. The China Daily car- 
ried a statement (August: 8, 1986) by the President 
of the People’s Bank of China, Wang De Yan, to 
the effect that “the bank was particularly interested 


in helping technology-intensive firms and manu- . 


facturers for export. We must be very careful in 
targeting enterprises for loans because our policies 
have a substantial impact on the direction of econo- 
mic development. 

The new banking regulations have given the Bank 
of China overall control over the nations financial 
management, much in the same way as the Central 
bank of any capitalist country, “China’s Central 
bank along with specialised banks and other financial 
institutions must carry out the state’s financial poli- 
cies and see to it that their business helps promote the 
country’s growth and stabilise its currency,” said 
the president of the bank.® This regulatory role of 
the bank is now being used for some of the func- 
tions once performed by the state planning bodies. 

While the state uses the leverage available to it 
through the banks and the taxing power, it is remov- 
ing itself from much of the detailed operation of the 
economy. It will no longer be planning’ production, 
setting prices, and distributing products, or allocat- 
ing funds, materials, labour, and technology to 
huodreds of thousands of small and big enterprises 
it owns, Thus the centralised model of planning 
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inherited from the Soviets and long considered the 
essence of socialism is now seen as ossified, inefficient, 
wasteful and a fetter on the development of the 
forces of production. 7 

Now under Deng Xioping’s ongoing refroms, 
economic activities at the micro-level are increasingly 
to be mediated by the market. Within limits what 
shall be produced and how much will it cost is to be 
shaped by the market forces. Supply and demand 
competition, and profits are now the new catch- 
words all over the People’s Republic. There is no 
embarrassment involved in using some of the 
capitalist criteria and methods for promoting 
production, i 

Speaking at a meeting with a delegation of 
entrepreneurs organised by Time Inc. of the USA, 
Deng spoke candıdly: “For the past seven years, 
China had dedicated itself to the modernisation 
programme. While giving play to characteristics 
iħherent in, Socialism, China had borrowed some 
effective capitalist methods to accelerate the growth 
of productive forces.”®' ; 

One such effective method was that of economic 
and business management. Hu Chiao Mu, the 
president of the Academy of Social Science 
explained: 

Methods of economic management in capitalist 
countries contain factors worth our study, 
because the bourgeoise companies do things 
according to the objective laws of economics: 
and doing such work over a long period have 
accumulated a fund of experience and became 
proficient in applying these laws.’ 

Under the impact the new ideas (all claimed to 
be Marxist) by-the current leadership, Chinese 
economy is changing colour rapidly. With the 
dismantling of the communes and the relaxation of 
the system of the state purchasing of agricultural 
products, Chinas farmers are becoming increasingly 
market oriented. In fact, they now being told to do 
sO. 
Speaking at the National Rural Work Conference 
Vice-Premier Wan Li called for a socialised market- 
oriented rural economy. ‘‘The rural economy from 
now on should develop in accordance with the 
laws of nature and market demand.’” 

Also the state-owned enterprises are rapidly 
being broken free of administrative control and 
local officials. Many individuals are forming their 
own small private businesses, doing well and con- 
stituting a new petty bourgeosie. This group, while 
significant and growing rapidly, is still small. Along 
with foreign investment, it makes up a private 
sector, which amounts only for 0.8 per cent of 
China’s total industrial output value. The Public 
sector is to remain basic. This is at least the 
declared policy at present. i 

Relations of commodity exchange are being 
encourged between various producers and con- 
sumers — the farmers selling to the urbanites, 
factories contracting with the suppliers, in other 
parts of the country, etc. Gradually an effort is. 
being made to constitute a national market to 
replace the “heavy hand of state planners.” 
According to a 1984 party decision on urban 
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economic reforms: “the full development of the 
commodity economy is an unavoidable stage in 
social economic development. It is a necessary 
condition for realising highly socialised production 
and economic modernisation.’” i 

The price reform of 1985 is the key to bringing 
about this socialist commodity economy. Admunis- 
tered prices are now considered as irrational 
because they are politically determined rather than 
reflecting value. The aim of the price reform is to 
gradually bring prices into line with the law of 
value. One of the conditions essential to bringing 
this about is that total supply and demand be in 
balance. The Seventh Five-Year-Plan sct as one of 
its goals the achieving of such a balance. Another 
condition is that the market is a competitive one. 
One of the problems with the ‘totally planned 
economy was that the state (the producer) mono- 
‘polised the distribution of goods and so there was 
no way for the consumers to effectively communi- 
cate their preferences. 

Chinese economists sharing their experiences with 
the East European countries are beginning to 
point out “that shortages are not temporary results 
of inefficient production capacity, but arise from the 
nature of an economy under a rigid administrative 
control.” So competition is now seen as the solu- 
tion to the shortages as well as poor quality goods 
low productivity, inefficiency, etc. Economist Pan 
Engi argues that “only when a buyers’ market 
appears do producers feel pressures to rationalise 
production and renew equipment. Otherwise, they 
often failto provide products that the consumers 
want”. This indeed is stretching. the Marxist eco- 
nomic theory to the farthest limits. : 
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IT is, however, in the realm of agriculture that the 
Chinese economy has encountered the maximum 
change. it is actually a metamorphosis. Hardly a 
trace of the old policies and structure is now visi- 
ble. If it is only in the rhetorical sense. Too much 
has been made of the successes in the agricultural 
sector. Such has been the sensational ‘one-sided 
publicity given to the achievements of the economic 
reforms in agriculture that the leadership had to 
intervene to stop this kind of propaganda. A 
survey conducted by the Beijing University’s 
Institute of Sociology under the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences reveals that “‘the press has put too much 
emphasis on how many rural villages have turned 
into.colour-TV villages, washing-machine villages 
or refrigerator villages. The survey considered 
such a type of publicity harmful and misleading. 
Prosperity in the countryside has increased, says 
the report, but so has competition, “which has 
broken the peaceful life of the people”. They have 
to take risks in business and work very hard so that 
they wont go under. “‘To those who have grown 
accustomed to “the iron rice bowl’ and 
subsidised prices, new things may -be hard to 
accept.” 

China’s countryside has 22 per cent of the world’s 
population. Yet it cultivates a more 7 per cent of 
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the world’s arable land. Under the Maoist-dispen- 
sation, the land been organised into collectives that 
have given them a precarious living, a basis for 
security and a common future. But for the past 
eight years, as Deng Xioping’s reforms have been 
building up a system of commodity production 
throughout the People’s Republic, the peasants have 
been experiencing massive changes in their lives. 
The most important among these, perhaps, has 
been the shifting of as much as one-third of rural 
labour out of agriculture with the dismantling of 
collective production and its replacement with the 
household as the basic economic unit. A process 
of a massive release of people from agriculture has 
begun. 

This trend has been further accentuated by 
another development on the Chinese agriculture. 
China’s cropland is gradually being concentrated in 
the hands of large-scale specialised farmers, who 
are working the land with modern farm machinery. 
The Seventh Plan anticipates that 100 million 
people will be released from agriculture before the 
end of this decade. Add to this the six million new 
entrants to the nation’s labour force every year and 
another ten million now employed, who will become 
redundant and China will bave to create new jobs 
for 140 million people in the next five years. That 
is more than the entire West European labour 
force. 

In Maoist China, most of the surplus labour force 
was absorbed by the collectives. Urban youths 
who might have been unemployed were sent to the 
countryside. The rapidly growing rural population 
automatically became members of the collectives, 
Few were able to move from rural to urban areas, 
So, a large labour force accumulated in the 
communes was put to work on land — whether 
they were needed there of not. With so many people 
on land there was little reason to mechanise agri- 
culture, since there were more than enough hands 
to work. 

Today over 70 per cent of the labour force ig 
engaged in crop cultivation. By the end of this 
century, the Chinese experts estimate that only 
30 per cent of what will then be the rural work 
force will be needed in the fields. Another 20 per 
cent will be engaged in forestry, animal husbandry, 
fisheries. An estimated 10 per cent will have left 
for jobs in the cities. The other 40 per cent are 
expected to go into a variety of rural businesses, 
industry, commerce, transport and other services, 
Today, an estimated 52 million (15 per cent of the 
rural work force) are employed in six million rural 


businesses. These range from household workshops ` 


to factories with hundreds of workers. Two-thirds 
are either cooperatively or privately owned. A 
staff correspondent of China Daily quoting the 
Minister for Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and 
Fisheries, He Kang gives the following picture of 
the change in the Chinese countryside since the new 
reforms: 


China’s strategy of developing rural industries in 


support of agriculture has recorded further 
successes this year, in boosting farmers incomes 
and absorbing surplus rural labour.... Growth 
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in these enterprises created jobs for ten million 

rural residents released from farming and helped 

increase per capita rural incomes to nearly 

400 yuans, compared to 325 puans in 1984.1? 

Further quoting the Minister, the correspondent 
writes: ; 

The rural industries have managed to deliver 
12 billion yuan taxes and profits to the state 
treasury, making up of about 20 percent of 
total industrial output. In 1985, they produced 
about 25 per cent of country’s.coal output and 
more than half the clothes and building mate- 
rials. By 1990, the state should get much larger 
profit as the total output value of the rural 
enterprises is expected to reach 460 billion yuans 
with an annual growth rate of 5 per cent. 

The possibilities for developing rural businesses 
are particularly strong in areas adjacent to large 
cities. In the suburb of Beijing, there are 3.88 
million people. The government ‘estimates that only 
80,000 of these will.be needed for field work in the 
future years. As alternative employment, all sorts 
of businesses are being set up: hotels for tourists run 
by peasants, food processing plants, construction 
companies, factories producing components on 
contract with city industries or directly for the 
market. In one county, north of Beijing, over 
4000 farmer peasants have been absorbed in a chain 
of knitting workshops. In 1985, they produced 
1,30,000 woollen sweaters for export.’® l 

Some of the rural industries are even gearing pro- 
duction to the export market. With a large pool 
of cheap labour to draw from, they are finding they 
can be very competitive. In 1984, they sold a total 
of 4.7 billion worth of products abroad. In Zhejing 
province, a rural factory has become the first Chinese 
rural business to break into the lucrative US market 
for auto-transmission couplings.1® In the spring of 
1984, its director became the first farmer-turned 
entrepreneur to visit the United States. He has 
signed contracts with two auto-part companies and 
has dicussed plans to lunch a joint venture with 
them. According to the China Daily he will now 
able to expand his 720 workers plant to increase 
production sixfold in the next two years. 

As pointed out earlier, another development in 
the Chinese countryside is the appearance of large- 
scale farms with modern machinery. The staff 
reporter of the China Daily writes: ‘“‘China’s 
cropland is gradually being concentrated in the 
hands of large-scale specialised farmers, who are 
working the land with modern farm machinery”. 
Quoting the Vice Minister of Machine Building 
Industry, He Guangyuan, he writes: ‘“‘As a result 
the sales of large and medium-sized tractors have 
made a comeback after four years of stagnation. 
Some farmers have even bought aircraft. Many 
others have purchased motor vehicles and machinery 
for planting rice paddies.”"* 


_ 


This trend according to the writer of the story is © 


the result of the growing diversification of the rural 
economy. As farmers leave the land to take up 
non-apricultural occupations, the abandoned plots 
are turned over to households specialising in.crop- 
growing. ‘This has lead to the large-scale household 
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farming in the countryside using large tractors, 
combines, and light aircraft for ploughing, reaping 
and sprinkling insecticides, E 

Since the Responsibility System was introduced 
in the rural areas in 1979, farmland has been con- 
tracted to individual households, according to the | 
size of the family’s work force. As a result, agri- 
cultural production shifted from large-scale 
(communes) to small-scale. Many Chinese and 
foreigners began to view the pattern as a hindrance 
to the development of large-scale mechanised 
farming. But as China’s diversified rural economy 
has developed, a shift from small-scale to large-scale 
farming has naturally taken shape. 

In some areas in Henan province rural residents 
in a number of brigades have rented out all their 
assigned land to one or two specialised (rich) 
farmers, who will have to guarantee their grain 
rations and state quotas, and themselves take to 
side-line businesses. So, a breed of rich farmers, 
cultivating large farms with high-Jevel machinery is 
coming up in the Chinese countryside throwing out 
more and more people from land. 

What long-term effects this development will have 
on the Chinese society has yet to be seen. Though 
the Chinese leadership deny this, a certain degree 
of polarisation is taking place in the rural areas. 
When a visitor from the United States asked from 
the local party officials about what he called ‘(the 
budding capitalist farmers”, it was pointed out to 
him that “‘one of them had spent 5000 yuans for 
the running water system in the village and 3000 
yuans for fixing the road — and also gave 2000 
yuans to the local school.’”®° ; 

However, despite this philantrophy, it was quite 
clear that some farmers were getting rich fast and 
this tendency was being encouraged by the leader- 
ship inthe name of increased production. Given 
the corruption rampant both in the party and the 
government, it is likely that these rich farmers will 
soon acquire political weight as well. One result, 
however, is that China has overcome its grain 
shortage due to increased production and producti- 
vity in relatively short period of time. 


IV 
ANOTHER important aspect of China’s present- 


‘day policy is, what is called by leadership, “‘the 


open door” in the realm of economy. At one time, 
China took pride in the fact that it had not bor- 
rowed a single penny from the Capitalist-Imperialist 
states or the imperialist controlled UN bodies, like 
the other Third World countries. Neither was the 
Maoist leadership hankering after Western techno- 
logy, which was supposed to be labour saving, 
corrupting and harmful, : 

The present Dengist leadership welcomes both 
foreign capital as well as technology with open arths 
to an ultimated extent in its drive for modernisation. 
Now, China owes billions of dollars to the United 
States and the European countries. The volume of 
US investment in China tops a billion dollars 
according to the Beijing Review as quoted by the 
China Daily." About $150 millions have been 


Invested in joint ventures and around $ 600 million 
in joint exploration and development of China’s 
off-shore petroleum. Sino-American joint ventures 
involve’ machine-building, chemicals, ~oil, motor 
vehicles, textiles, food and tourist industries. They are 
located in about a dozen provinces and cities includ- 
ing Beijing, Tianjin, Shanghai and Guangdong. 

Although many of the joint ventures have not- 
been operating long, they have already demons- 
trated a good rate of returo: 22 of the 23 contracts 
signed by China with foreign countries ,for the 
development of country’s oil resources, 12 are 
with the American companies. To encourage US 
investment Jn China, the two countries concluded 
the Investment Insurance Guarantee Agreement 
and an agreement to avoid double taxation. As to 
the total investment in China Shi Lin, adviser to 
the Ministry of Commerce, gave the following 
details to the China Daily. 22 By the end of Sep- 
tember, 1985, China had concluded 7030: con- 
tracts of foreign investments amounting to $ 14.7 
billion, of which projects worth.$ 5.7 billion were 
in operation. China has approved 1897 joint 
ventures, 3408 cooperative enterprises, 109 ventures 
with solely foreign investment, 31 joint projects on 
off-shore oil exploration and 1585 projects on com- 
pensation trade.”® 


The China Daily of May 10 carried a front-page 


banner headline “‘Sino-Foreign Businesses Mush- 
rooming” It said: “More than 2100. businesses 
have been established in China since 1981, wholly 
and partly, financed by foreign funds, the State 
Administration of Industry and Commerce 
announced today. According to the Administration 
figures, these businesses employed [,60,000 workers, 
11,000 of them- foreigners. Most ‘of the investors 
are from Hong Kong, Macao, Japan USA, UK and 
West Germany”. The report concluded by saying, 
“‘China’s entire business climate has brightened 
since the country launched policies to open to the 


outside world and reinvigorate its economy.’’4 


In this process of “‘invigorafing’’ the Chinese 


economy, foreign loans are also playing an impor-. 


tant part. The Beijing Review of July 7, 1985 
carried the information that foreign loans will grow 
to $ 2.5 billion in the first half of 1986. The- China 
Daily reported: “China yesterday announced a large 
increase in its use of foreign capital in the first half 
of this “year (1986), greatly easing the. country’s 
shortage of ‘funds.... Foreign loan agreements 
signed in the first six months amounted to 2.7 billion 
dollars. This is nearly 20 per cent increase over the 
same period last year.?® 

China has indeed travelled far toa zero foreign 
debt to foreign loans ranning into billions of dollars. 
The Dengist leadership considers foreign capital as 
an indispensible lever of development of the Chinese 
economy at its present stage. A commentary in the 
Peoples Daily on “Law on Foreign Enterprises” 
recently enacted by the National People’s Congress 
considers that “in implementing the policy of 
opening to thé world, China’s starting point is to 
make use of foreign capital, import advanced tech- 
nology and equipment and learn about efficient 
management practices abroad.™? The use of foreing 
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capital ‘in whatever form” says the People’s Daily 
“should be actively supported so long as it helps 
China’s economic development.” ?? 

China -is also drawing heavily on loans from 
fer satiouel organisations such as the World Bank 
and the International Monetary ‘Fund. According 
to a Xinhua report from Washington: 

‘The IMF approved a loan of $§ 717 million to 
China. yesterday to help the country to pay for 
imports. This loan will be a standby arrange- 
ment or a line of credit and will be paid back in 
five years. The country. owes the IMF $ 334 
million from an earlier loan.”?’ 

China’s greed for foreign capital has increased in 
the same proportion in which such capital has flow- 
ed into it. According to the Chinese State Council- 
lor, Chen Muhua, “China will be in a position to 
absorb $ 40 billion worth of capital from the world 
market in the next five years.’® This he said ata 
Sino-US symposium on Capital Market held in 
Beijing on November, 12-13 1986! At this sympo- 
sium, which was attended by Richard D. Erb, the 
Deputy Managing Director of the IMF, it was 
announced, that the Fund will Joan China $ 600 
million in 1986. i 

With a view to attracting greater quantities of 
foreign capital into the country, China has enacted 
a special legislation on foreign enterprises. It is 
called ° ‘Legislation on Foreign Enterprises—function- 
ing in China”. It is a comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation dealing with export of profits, tax code 
concessions, wages, trade-unions, strikes, etc..as well 
as “‘protecting the legitimate rights of foreign enter- 
prises.”°° According to a commentary in the Beijing 
Review, Article 5 of the Law says: “The.state shall 
not nationalise or expropriate wholly-owned foreiga 
enterprises. In addition, Article 4, clearly stipula- 
tes: “Theo investment made by a foreign investor 
in China, the profit he earns, and his other 
lawful: rights and interests shall be protected by 
Chinese laws.’*! Article 19 of Law says: “The 
foreign investor may remit abroad profits legi- 
timately earned from the enterprises as well as 
other lawful earnings and any funds left over after 
the énterprise is liquidated.” Article 11 says: “The 
wholly-owned enterprises shall be free from iater- 
ference in its operations and management so long 
as they are conducted in accordance with the 
approved articles of association.’** The commen- 
tary on the Law on Foreign Enterprises concludes 
by stating that the legislation will ensure the ex- 
pansion of China’s economic cooperation with the 
advanced countries of the West and Japan. Its pro- 
mulgation indicates China’s “firm stand in impli- 
menting’ the “basic policies of opening to the 
outside world and absorbing foreign funds.” 

Such are some of the economic policies through. 
which ‘Deng and/his followers are seeking a-quick 
economic Nirvana for the Chinese people. Or is it 


‘only China’s search for wealth and power? It 


appears that for the Dengist leadership the dyna- 
mics of social and economic change are no loncer 
available in the field of ideology, but only in scie e 
and technology. 

It is the same old pendulum politics of the Chinese. 


i al. 
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Mao advocated “orasping class struggle as the main 
link.” Deng, going to the other extreme, advocates 
“taking production as the key link.” While Mao 
saw only “struggle” in the Chinese sotiety, Deng 
has eyes only for production. He has dusted off 
the old nationalistic slogan’ of the reform-minded 
mandarins of the 19th century, who wanted to 
modernise China in order to catch up with the 
‘West. “The purpose of Socialism is to make the 
country rich and strong,” Deng told the visit- 
, ing Rumanian delegation in 1980, His dreams seems 
to be set on making China a superpower (rich and 
strong). The Maoist vision of a socialist, non-elitist 
China which laid the foundations of socialist trans- 
formation in the Pedple’s Republic is no more there. 
The ‘picture of what is coming is not yet clear. 
The new economic strategy of Deng Xioping will 
pay off in increased production and higher efficiency. 
But there are dangers involved. Agricultufal mechni- 
sation may aggravate unemployment; and material 
incentives may hurt the collective ethos, to put it 
very mildly, and bring about inequalities and pola- 


: risation. Already in the Dengist China equality has 


become a “bourgeoise ` concept” and the word 
egalitarianism has acquired a bad odour. On the 
other hand, inequalities are considered to be spurs 

- for increased production and are being encouraged. 
The new Chinese leadership has learnt a few 
lessons from the economic experience of the Soviet 

. Union, Atan eatly stage, the Soviet leadership 
decided that the value of wage and salary differen- 
tials in encouraging higher production could not 
be sacrificed in order to placate the demand ofa 
radical fringe for absolute and immediate equality. 
Production must be spurred by rewarding superior 
productivity with superior pay. Pay differentials 
based on objective economic criteria have been 
standard in the Soviet economy.,The Chinese 


‘ called this system “‘Soviet state capitalism.” ' 


The Maoist egalitarian dreamland, however, pro- 
duced a tortoise pace of development, Mao’s for- 
mula that “revolution will,promote production 
and production will promote revolution” did not 


` work out in practice. China lagged behind and 


+ 


and exports, 


‘with an'enormous increase in population, needed 
crash industrialisation and a forced paced develop- 
ment, Hence the choice- for the introduction of a 
system of the Soviet type, dubbed by the Chinese 
as “capitalism” in the past. Now “capitalism” 
has acquired respectability in the Dengist China. 

~ Much can be learnt from its experience ticluding 
its. system ‘of managing socialist businesses and 
running factories and enterprises. In just seven 
years since Deng took over the reigns of power, the 
entire socio-economic scenario of China has changed 
beyond recognition. 

Some people have even begun to see’ (may be 
wrongly) in China the slow emergence ofa course 
of development, which India and a number of other 
Third World countries are following—a strong public 
sector, aid from foreign. donors to build an infras- 
tructure for heavy industries, collaboration agree- 
ments with developed industrial nations of the West, 
and getting tied down to them for both imports 
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In their anxiety and hurry for increased. produc- 
tion the Chinese leaders have taken a number of 
measures (of doubtful efficacy) such .as one-man 
management in enterprises, contract labour, free 
markets and the individual responsibility system in 
agriculture, etc. 

One-man management’ is the product of the 
individualist conception of the bourgeosie in the 
productive process, as opposed to the socialist 
principle of the collective. Are the socialist facto- 
ries to be turned into, autonomous, democratic 
collectives based on the collegial principle or are 
the workers to be subjected again ‘to the autocratic, 
managerial authority, labour discipline, traditional 
wage incentives, and the so-called “scientifc” 
management of the capitalist industrial organisa- 
tion.? The manager now has the right tohire and 
fire the worker and to take practically all decisions 
individually, along with. full responsibility for the 
results. Thatis one aspect of the Western manage- 
ment system, the Chinese leaders are so enamoured 
of these days. 

The other is the deployment of “contract labour.” 
Some 3.5 million workers are now hired under this 
system. This is more than 5 per cent.of the nation’s 


‘industrial labour ‘force. The experiment in contract 


hiring began in 1983, in the construction, mining, 
commerce and service industries in many provinces 
and cities. When hired, the new employees sign 
contracts, stipulating such things as wages, length 
of service and working discipline, etc. An article 
in the China Daily by \Gu Wanming, entitled 
“Contract Jobs offer Freedom” gives the following 
justification for the system: 
China used to assure life-long jobs for all workers 
assigned to enterprises through administrative 
means — receiving wages and insurance and 
other benefits regardless of actual performance. 
One result was that the young workers often 
idled away their time without any incentive to 
improve, bored by Jack of @reativity and 
competitiveness in their lives,” 

Under the new employment system, concludes the 
article, “the workers will have more freedom, greater 
job mobility and the opportunity to use their talents 
to the full. In choosing their profession the young 
people no longer make economic security their 
primary consideration.”® 

such an employment system would have been 
opposed tooth and nail in any country with an 
independent trade union movement and for good 
reasons. It is a pity that in the People’s Republic of 
China this retrograde and anti-working class 
measure is being sold to a docile and gullible wofk- 
ing class as a charter of “freedom” and “Job mobi- 
lity”. In a country, where millions are unemployed 
and under-employed this ‘system will soon show its 
anti-working class profile, But then itis a part of 
the “scientific” Western production management 
system Which the present Chinese leaders never tire ' 
of praising. 7 

Two other measures that the Chinese leadership 
have introduced are the Free Market and the 
Responsibility System in agriculture. Free markets 
are the places where the private farmers sell their 


produce directly to the public. They are now a part 
of the rural landscape of China, Surely they perform 
a useful purpose of providing goods and services to 
the people, though at a high cost. They also breed a 
counter ideology. The corrupting influence of this 
type_of private enterprise was revealed to us during 
our three visifs to China since 1978. While travelling 
in China we often bought fruit and other eatables 
at these roadside free markets, where prices were 
raised to four or five times as soon as our foreign 
identity was revealed. Later, our interpreters would 
keep usa way from the free market and would 
make our purchases themselves. They indeed were 


“free” markets, in which’ the farmers were*free to - 


make as much profit as they could. According to 
our interpreters, these farmers had quickly developed 
“the mentality of rapacious jews with no principles 
except to make a quick buck.” 

These free markets have been tried in most 
countries calling themselves socialist. Cuba was one 
of them, where they were set up in 1980 “to make 
more fruits, vegetables and meat. available to the 
Cubans”. After ix years experience Castro has 
“‘outlawed”’ithem as “reactionary and capitalistic.” 
A Xinhua agency report from Havana published in 
the China Daily says. 

After six years’ experiment with free enterprise 
Cuban President, Fidel Castro, has outlawed the 
country’s free farmers markets condemning them 


as corrupt and capitalistic. The decision to shut. 


them was announced on May 20 (1986), two days 
after _ 4000 representatives of Cubas farm 
cooperatives mecting in Havana condemned 
them as a corrupting influence.’** ` 

Obviously, the., report was published without_ 


` comment. / 


The so-called Responsibility System in agriculture 
and industry is the extension of the “‘free market” 
principle into thé very centre of the Chinese econo- 
my. The system as officially explained, is based on 
“Three Freedoms” and “One Guarantee.” The 
three freedoms are: 1. Free Market; 2. Individual 
free plot of the farmer; and 3. Independent free 
management of the ‘enterprises. The one guarantee 
means that the individual household will have to 
deliver a “fixed quota of produce” to the state, 
keeping the rest for ifs own consumption, “‘sale and 
profit.” This system is the negation of the collective 
principle in the Chinese economy, the foundations of 
which were laid during the successive stages of land 
reforms soon after liberation. 

William Hinton, who knows Chinese agriculture 
and the Chinese farmer like the palm of his hand 
and whose book Fenshen on the Chinesel and reforms 
became a classic work in the “sixties has now 
written another equally significant work Shen Fan. 
According to Hinton the-responsibility system intro- 
duced by the Dengist leadership in 1980 isa 
“regressive step”. It is the end ofa dream born 


. of liberation of the Chinese peasants and their 


advances on the socialist road. He writes: 
' Tachai Brigade, for years a mode] for self- 
reliance and public spirit is being denounced 
on questionable evidence as a subsidised fraud. 
People, who once looked upon cooperation as 
‘ / y 
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a 
the road to salvation, now. damn it as sharing 
poverty or ‘people eating out of one big pot’. 
The dream born in 1944, of liberated toilers 
marching. togather towards socialist prosperity 
has given way to an old principle from which 
hundreds of millions suffered grievously, in the 
past, the principle that a few must get rich first.* 
After pointing out that only through participation 
‘in the common struggle can individual achieve’ 
personal emancipation and that Fenshen for one 
lies through Fenshen for all, he indicts the present 
leadership: . 
Now three decades after the first scattered 
families in North China spontaneously organi- 
sed cooperative production, the national leaders 
seizing the back country interia are calling into 
question the very concept of collective . work. 
They are pushing hard for new productive 
systems that stress material incentives as cure-alls, 
They are urging producers’ to contract ‘land, 
animals, and implements for individual pro- 
duction, then take sole responsibility for the 
profits and losses incurred.”*°(] 


(To be Concluded) 
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Construction Labourers : Sudhir Kumar 
(from page 11) 


organised a march of the construction workers to 
attract the legislative attention of the Parliament. 
The march started from the Ferozshah Kotla 
Ground and culminated ina public meeting at the 
Boat Club. A memorandum signed by four lakh 
workers from all over the country, together with 
a draft of the model Bill, were submitted bya dele- 
gation to Begum Abida Ahmad, Chairwoman of the 
Petitions Committee of the Lok Sabha, and to R. 
Venkataraman Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. The 
demand was: Let the Bill be made into Law. 

' It may be recalled that the march was preceded 
by some weeks of hectic preparation and lobbying 
in Delhi. The NCC-CL,. under the chairmanship 
of Justice Iyer, held a meeting at the Indian Law 
Institute, on October 15, 1986. The meeting was 
attended by the representative of various organisa- 
tions and trade unions. The retired Chief Justice of 
Gujarat High’ Court, P.S. Potti, also attended the 
meeting. On November 12, 1986, a meeting to 
discuss the model’ Bill was held at the Kerala 
House attended by Justice Iver and a group of 
parliaméntarians. Among those who attended the 
meeting were B. Satyanarayanan Reddy, Balwant 
Singh Ramoowalia, Chaturanan Mishra, Dutta 
Samant, Ela Bhatt, Inderjit Gupta, K.P. Unni- 
krishnan, Narayan Chaube, Thampan Thomas and 
P. Radhakrisbna, representing Akali Dal (S), Cong- 
ress (Socialist), CPI, Lok Dal, Telugu Desam and 
Asom Gana Parishad. : 

On the same day, a delegation of the NCC-CL, 
led by Justice lyer, presented to the Labour 
Minister, P.A. Sangma, a draft of the model Bill 
and a memorandum. The Minister assured to look 


_into the Bill after the enactment of the Child Labour 


Bill. = 
Penes November 12-14, a delegation of the 


NCC-CL attended a seminar on women construction 


_Jabour organised by the National Institute for 


Public Co-operation and Child Development. The 
seminar, in a resolution, endorsed the model Bill 
and the Scheme thereunder. On November 27, a 
NCC-CL delegation, led by Justice Iyer, presented 
a copy of the model Bill to the Lok Sabha Speaker, 


`- Balram Jakhar. 
‘On the eve of the March on December 5, 1986, 


the then Chief Justice of India, Justice P.N. 
Bhagwati, sent a goodwill message, appreciating 
the draft model Bill and the need for setting up of 
a Construction Labour Board. > 
Coming back to the model Bill, the role visualised 


~ in it for the State is to form Tripartite Boards with 


e participation of employers, workers and Govern- 
ie at sa onai state, district and local levels. This 
would act as a stabilising factor in the continually 
fluctuating employer-employee relationship. Such 
a board would enable extension of labour welfare 
legislatiop, including provision of minimum wages, 
paid leave, provident fund, ESI and other benefits 
to the workers. It may.be recalled that such bodies 
exist in the shape of the Dock Labour Boards in 
quite a few of our major ports under the provisions 
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of the Dock workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act, 1948, œ 

Other salient features of the model Bill are: (a) 
Compulsorily registering workers category-wise and 
employers; (b) Regulating recruitment by rotation; 
(c) Co-ordinating inter-state, inter-district transfers, 


‘ete. fo maintain continuity of accounts, details -of 


service; (d) Receiving wages and pro-rata super 
annuation benefits and ofher related amounts and 
paying the same after deduction; (e) Making it 
obligatory for the employer obtain: consent for 
construction from the Board after payment ofa 
welfare levy; (f) Administration funds for the 
welfare of construction workers in terms of health, 
education, creche, housing etc.; and (g) Providing 
minimum guarantee of wages. ` 
Under the Scheme, it is suggested that the Boards 
be empowered to determine wage structure as also 
management of welfare and to adjudicate in dis- 
putes. It is also suggested that the Central and 
State Governments should be covered under the 
purview of the Act as they are the major employers 
in the construction industry. Obviously, a major 
part of the Stdte’s Plan activity is construction. 
Consequently, it is the State and State agencies, 
which are the principal employers receiving the 
‘benefit of the labour of construction workers. 
Further the scheme proposes that one‘ to two per - 


. cent of the estimated expenditure of each construc- 


tion work would be deposited with the Board and 
it would ensure-essential amenities to the workers 
like housing, drinking water, medical facilities, etc. 
Besides, the Board would endeavour to upgrade the 
efficiency of workers by imparting technical skills. 
With the drafting of the model Bill has been fired 


the first salvo. Justide V.R. Krishnan‘ Iyer has 


written letters to allthe State Chief Ministers to 
pass resolutions under Article 252 of the Constitu- 
tion. The agony of squalor of the defenceless, un- 
organised sector is established and need not remain 
confined to satisfy and bureaucratic curiosity. 

Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi pointed out their 
plight, while addressing the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva in 1985: ‘*... The living and 
working conditions of labour have improved signi- 
ficantly. But we are still only talking about those 
who are employed. What about the unemployed? 
What about those who are unorganised, as the vast 
majority of workers in developing countries are? 
Ninety per cent of all Indians earn less than orga- 
nised workers. There are the millions spread over 
our country side who work as landless labour or as 
contract labour on building sites, in quarrying, 
road construction and in sérvice trades, all at low 
income levels. In addition, there are millions who can 
find no work or who are grossly under-employed.” 

If Articles 39, 42 and 43 are not hollow and 
should not be made a travesty of the Government 
must look into the problem in its whole gamut. The 
piecemeal amendments of the existing laws would 
not cut much ice. Only a' comprehensive national 
legislation with sufficient flexibility for the States to 
adapt the provisions to local conditions can bring 
the numerically stupefying two hundred thousand 
parity with the organised labour force. Q] 
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EDITOR'S. NOTEBOOK. 


Messing up in Punjab 


[Rose who have been watching with care the functioning ofthe 

Centre under Rajiv Gandhi could not possibly have been sur- 
prised at the imposition of tbe President’s rule in Punjab. What 
has emerged from this Central move is one more demonstration of 
unalloyed ad-hocism that has become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in its style of functioning. 


There were certainly serious shortcomings in the working of the 
Barnala Ministry. Finance Minister Balwant Singh’s moves to 
replace Barnala as Chief Minister, his not-so-hidden links with some 
of the extremists, his overtures to the Jathedar of the Akal Takht 
and finally his public attack against the Police Chief Ribeiro — all 
these are no doubt liabilities for the Barnala Ministry. But these 
are not sudden revelations for the Centre, since Balwant -Singh’s 
freelancing was part of the Akali politics on which the Centre 
depended from the beginning and made use of quite often. There 
are many instances of New Delhi extending its helping hand to 
Balwant Singh personally. Tosome of the Ministers of Rajiv’s 
Cabinet, Balwant Singh has had a greater access than Barnala him- 
self. It ‘would therefore be a mistake to believe that the extra-mural 
links of some of the Punjab Ministers with the extremists led the 
Governor to recommend the dismissal of the Akali Ministry as he 
mentioned, among other things in his report to the Centre. 


It would equally be-a make-believe to accept the Governor’s 
argument that it had been the stepping up of the extremists’ activities 
in the last fortnight that has led to the removal of the Barnala 
Ministry. The onset of extremist upsurge could be noticed as early 
as January, but that did not deter the Centre from inserting a specific 
compliment to Barnala and his Ministry in the President’s Address 


.to Parliament in February. 


e 
Two possible explanations for the dismissal of the Barnala Ministry 
are in circulation in the Capital. First, the Centre has been toying 
with the idea of approaching the extremists, who, in their turn, have 
made the removal'of the Barnala Ministry one of the’ pre-conditions 
for any talk‘of settlement: It is‘to'be noted that the Jain“Acharya, 
Sushil Muni, has ret the Akal Takht’ chief, Prof Darshan Singh 


m 


w ë» Oe 


Ragi. Sushil Muni has openly claimed that his 
mission has been undertaken with the knowledge 
and consent of the Prime Minister, and he has 
stuck to the point despite Home Minister Buta 
Singh’s denial. (For a New Dehli insider, it would 
of course not be surprising if it is found that the 
Home Minister 1s in the dark about what the 
Prime Minister may be planning) Sushil Muni 
claims credit for having had a hand in the Rajiv- 
Longowal Accord and heis confident of bringing 
about another settlement. 


It needs to be noted however that Darshan Singh 
Ragi is not of the calibre of Sant Harcharan Singh 
Longowal. Darshan Singh has again and again 
praised the terrorists. He has often allowed the 
demand for Khalistan to be raised in his presence, 
while he himself demands Khalsa Raj. He even 
made serious attempts to instal a government in 
Punjab, which would be completely subservient to 
the extremists. He has allowed the functioning of a 
parallel government inside the Golden Temple com- 
plex, controlled by the terrorists. 


If what Sushil Muni claims is true, then it is 
possible that there is some move to have an Akali 
government being formed which will be under the 
directive of the extremists. Perhaps, such a move 
being in the offing, the Governor has not dissolved 
the Assembly but has kept it in suspended 
animation. 


@ 


Another possible reason for the imposition of the 
President’s rule in Punjab being widely talked about 
in New Delhi is the impending election in Haryana. 
This has of course been denied vehemently by 
Minister Chidambaram in Rajya Sabha with boy- 
scout fervour while the more articulate among the 
Prime Minister’s aides point to the fact that the 
President’s rule announced on May 11 was nearly a 
week before the Haryana election process was due 
to be announced by the Election Commission. But 
the public reaction in general is that the imperatives 
of the Haryana election has led the Centre to topple 
the Akali Ministry in Punjab. The President’s rule 
has been welcomed by the Hindu extremists in both 
Punjab and Haryana. BJP was demanding this for 
months, saying that the life and property of the 
Hindu minority in Punjab was not safe under the 
Barnala Ministry. It is therefore not surprising that 
the Prime Minister and his close circle might have 
thought that the dismissal of the Akali Ministry in 
Punjab would have a positive effect on the Haryana 
electorate (which is largely Hindu), and thereby the 
wind would be taken out of the sail of the Opposi- 
tion’s election campaign. 


This assumption is fortified by the nature of the 
Congress-I campaign in Haryana. In fact, this has 
led to sharply divided approaches within the Cong- 
ress-I. Chief Minister Bansi Lal has been throughout 
campaigning on an anti-communal platform. He has 
come out unequivocally warning miscreants that 
whatever happens in Punjab there must be no attack 


onthe Sikhs, who are a minority community in 


2 


Haryana, and he has threatened strong police 
measures in the event of any disturbance. On the 
other hand, Union Cabinet Minister Bhajan Lal has 
been harping on the misdoings of Sikh terrorists in 
Punjab, playing up Hindu sentiments virtually run- 
ning down the Rajiv-Longowal Accord. This was 
recently brought to the notice of the top leadership 
of his party by Bansi Lal, who was however told 
that it would not matter if the Accord was criticised 
or belitiled: What was urgent was to get the vote for 
the Congress-I in Haryana. 


The Congress-I leaders everywhere are worried 
about the outcome of the Haryana poll. Talk to 
any Congress leader, he would ask, what is the 
speculation about the Haryana election outcome? 
This has been their obsession for months now, 
particularly after the setback suffered by their party 
in the recent Assembly elections. It is also to be 
noted that the Congress-I top leadership is aware of 
the possibility of many of its following walking out 
or going inactive if the Haryana poll is lost. “The 
crack would come at that point’’, one of the senior- 
most members of the Rajiv Cabinet observed in 
confidence 

It is therefore understandable why the overwhelming 
obsession with the fate of the Congress-I in Haryana 
might have been a decisive factor in the decision to 
dismiss the Akali Ministry in Punjab. 


This leads one to a scenario which looks like a 
dangerous gamble. There is no certainty that the 
hard-core extremists committed to their Khalistani 
objective would follow Darshan Singh’s behest even 
if thereis any truth in the possibility of the Centre 
making overtures to Darshan Singh via Sushil 
Muni. Rather, the hard core is likely to step up its 
terrorist activities precisely now — at least just to 
assert its invincibility. Their propaganda would be 
that even the most docile Akali leader like Barnala 
could not be suffered by the Delhi Takhat (as they 
call the Central Government), there is no room for 
any illusion of getting anything out of the Centre: 
they would point to Barnala’s failure to get 
Chandigarh or the share of river water as per the 
Accord. It is thus quite possible that in the next few 
weeks, terrorist violence might be suddenly on 
the increase in Punjab: the guerilla activity 
of the extremists can hardly be anticipated by 
Ribeiro’s police, which will also take time to be 
regrouped. And if there is renewed outburst of 
large-scale violence in Punjab, it is bound to have 
its fall-out in Haryana, and in such a situation, 
unscrupulous politicians of the type of Bhajan Lal 
would not be the ones to hold back an uninhibited 
tit-for-tat pogrom against the Sikh minority in 
Haryana. At that stage, under the plea of com- 
munal tension, would there be an election at all in 
Haryana? An election cancelled might be, in the 
calculation of at least some of the Congress-I poll 
managers, better than an election lost. 

This is no Cassandra scare, but a disturbing 
possibility when one finds everyday that those 
enthroned are hollow men and are capable of 
inviting disaster out of sheer thoughtlessness. 


N.C. 
May 13 


- DIPLOMACY 


~ A Necessary 


An 


Exercise 


IE last-minute cancellation of 

Foreign Minister Narayan 
Dutt Tiwari’s visit to Washing- 
ton has touched off reactions 
about the present state of Indo- 
US relations, which one would 
find useful to analyse. 

Although, the Foreign Mini- 
ster had an extensive coast-to- 
coast schedule, he obviously 
had planned to go to Wash- 
ington mainly to emphasise 
the serious consequences of the 
US Administration’s policy of 
piling up huge arms aid to 
Pakistan. Not that the policy- 
makers in Washington were 
unaware of the Indian point of 
view. But it is important that 
this should be conveyed over 
and over again, thereby not only 
the US Administration but 
different opinions in the US 
Congress would be told what 
would be the.outcome of the 
American action in over-arming 
Pakistan. The urgency of doing 
so has been compounded in 


recent months by two important 


developments: one is the US move 
to place AWACS in Pakistan, 
and the other is Pakistan’s un- 
mistakable admission of going 
ahead with its nuclear weapons 
programme, making a mockery 


' of the Symington Amendment in 
the US Congress, which debars ` 


arms aid to countries 
nuclear bombs. 
At the height of the euphoria 


making 


. in 1985 about a new chapter 


opening up in Indo-US relations 
with Rajiv Gandhbi’s coming to 
power, one could discern that 
an illusion -was taking over in 
New Delhi that Washington 
might go slow in backing Pakis- 
tan in its anxiety to cultivate 
Rajiv’s India. One got the impre- 
ssion at that time that the Prime 
Minister had expected that at 
least President Reagan would 
warn Pakistan President against 
going ahead with the nuclear 
bomb programme. Disillusion 
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on that count came before .the 
year was out, But hopes persist- 
ed in New Delhi that the 
quantum of arms aid to Pakistan 


would be moderate. Barring a 


handful of far-seeing specialists 
in Foreign Office, there was no 
calcolation whatsoever in the 
Government that the US Ad- 
ministration would actually 
increase its arms aid to Pakistan 
and would strike a deal for plac- 
ing AWACS in that country, 


Confronted with this grim 
reality, it is natural for New 
Delhi to have stepped up its 
diplomatic activity in Washing- 
ton. In this context, Minister of 
State Natwar Singh’s visit to 
Washington has been useful in 
so far as he has made it abun- 
dantly clear what the Indian 
mood is on this question. From 
his subsequent intervention in 
Parliament debate. Natwar 
Singh disclosed that the present 
US policy of arming Pakistan is 


-on the excuse of not ‘only of 


Soviet presence in Afghanistan 
but would continue so long as 
there was, what Under-Secre- 


tary Armacost calls, Soviet 
pressure there. In other 
words, Pakistan will be the 


recepient of large-scale supply of 
US arms on a continuous basis 
even after the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan. From 
his talk with US Secretary of 
State Shultz and other Admi- 
nistrative and Congress leaders, 
it was clear to Natwar Singh 
that the US Administrative 
would not relent from its course 
of arms supply to Pakistan even 
if President Zia made the nuclear 
bomb. In fact, any reference to 
that brings out the quick US 
answer that Pakistan could be 
debarred from making the 
nuclear bomb only if India 
agreed to a bilateral NPT with 
Pakistan. The absurdity of the 
proposition is clear when one 


realises that China with its 
nuclear weapon programme 
could not be wheedled into 


signing the NPT. 
At the same time, the Indo-US © 


relations have a wider magnitude 
than the problem created by US 
strategic interest in arming the 
Pakistani junta. US today is 
India’s largest trading partner, as 





much as the. Soviet Union is,’ 
More than five lakh people of 
Indian origin are living in the 
United States, engaged in impor: - 
tant pursuits. India has a very 
large number of collaboration 
projects with US companies, and 
Rajiv Gandhi has never con- 
cealed his continued obsession in 
importing Western technology. 
The most conspicuous example is 
his insistence on getting a super- 
computer from US, During the _ 
last two years, these links with 
US on the economic field have ` 
grown spectacularly. Which is 
one of the reasons why the US 
policy-makers considerg him as 
being near to them. As far as one 
could make out, the effusive 
talk about destabilisers in cur- 
rent-day Congress-I vocabulary 
is taken in the hard-headed 
circles in USA as just an extra 
dose of radical rhetoric used 


by Rajiv for domestic con- 
sumption. 
The reason for Foreign 


Minister Tiwari to cancel his 
US visit was not meant to be 
just a reflection of the feeling 
in Parliament against the US 
over the AWACS aid to Pakistan. 
What spoiled the prospsct of 
the Tiwari visit was that it was 
so timed as to come almost at 
the same time as Pakistan 
Foreign Minister Shahibzada . 
Yakub Khan’s scheduled visit 
when he is expected to get red- 
carpet welcome in Washington 
and the arms aid packet finalised. 
It would have been awkward for 
India’s Foreign Minister to be | 
just an onlooker at this demons- ` 
tration of US-Pak _ strategic 
bonhomie. It was therefore in 
the fitness of things that the 
Tiwari visit was put off: At the 
same time. Natwar Singh’s visit 
has been equally necessary and 
has been effective in conveying 
India’s perception of the US 
strategic entente with Pakistan, 
Far from being a fiasco as some ` 
as some uninformed commenta” 
tors have put it, this was a 
timely and necessary exercise. 
Diplomacy demands the band- `’ 
ling of difficult.and complex 
assignments with clarity and 
confidence. It is not meant to 
be only a fair-weather junket. 


May 12 Analyst 
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| | SCIENCE COMMENTARY | | 


One Month’s Harvest 
BALDEV SINGH | 





T~ our country, the main news coverage is hogged 
by political events and personalities. Even so, 
during the month of April, no less than 50 to 60 


- items of scientific interest involving - scientific | 


policy, scientific aspects of development or defence 
- featured as news in the daily press. 


Defence, Space and Nuclear Energy 


The top billing must be accorded to the announce- 
ment in the Rajya Sabha (April 29) by Arun Singh, 
“Minister of State for Defence Research and Deve- 
lopment of the first test-launch of a surface-to-air 
guided missile (SAM) by the Defence Research and 
Development Organisation (DRDO). Although 30 
to 40 more launches have yet to be fired, the Defence 
scientists claimed that they, had “only a few gaps 
in guidance-technology to close”. What is sur- 
prising about this announcement 1s that. DRDO is 


known to have developed and test-fired a SAM as , 


far back as 1976. If there are still unbridged 
technology gaps, what has been the progress over 
eleven years? Or is this feat being repeated and 
publicised for reasons political? a 

There appears a conspicudus lack of coordination 
between the missile development programmes of 
PRDO and the rocket or satellite launch vehicle 
programme of the Indian Space Research Organi- 
sation (ISRO). The Defence scientists maintain 
that the use of any of the stages of ISRO’s SLY-3 
for SAM would involve major design modifications 
and they consider separate development from a 
scratch more advisable (April 27). Both the organi- 
sations claim extensive testing of both liquid fuel 
and solid propellant rocket engines, The fact is that 
Rohini 500 and Rohini 800 rockets of ISRO have 
may similarities to SAMs. In its separate pro- 
gramme, as announced in the Rajya Sabha, ISRO 
will launch its second Augmented Satellite Launch 
Vehicle (ASLY) “‘as scheduled” in 1988-89. (April 
16). 

Space technologies are among the tightly held by 
the developed industrialised countries. The agree- 
ment reached a week back in Washington between 
seven Western nations, the United States of America, 
United Kingdom, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan, France, Italy and Canada is of significance. 
The agreement bans export of missile related techno- 


logies to non-nuclear countries and prevents — 
developing countries to acquire ballistic missile 
capability. ; 


Mainstream is planning to make this a regular 
feature, at least once a month. 
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The news head line ‘India un-affected by moves 
on IRBMS’ (April 27) based on comments by some 
Defence scientists smacks of complacency, hardly | 
justified under the circumstances. While vigorous 
efforts at self-reliance area must, caution is advis- 
able against over or.premature claims at achieve- 


` ment. DRDO’s Main Battle Tank (MBT) is yet to 


function and when it does, it would be powered 
by imported 1500 HP engine from the Federal 


- Republic of Germany. The Light Combat Aircraft 


(LCA) is to be powered by imported GE 404 engins 
from the General Electric of USA. Considering 
the massive supply of sophisticated weaponry by 
USA to hostile neighbours, our dependence on 
undependable foreign sources for core eleménts of 
the indigenous tank and aircraft appears a negation 
of self-reliance. i 

Lack of co-ordination between DRDO and ISRO 
should be worrisome oń another account as well. 
These two organisations between themselves 
accounted for 36.3 per cent ofthe total R and D 
expenditure on allthe 11 major scientific agen- 
cies under the Central Government in, 1984-85, 
The steep rise in Defence research expenditure, 
from Rs. 76 crores in 1980-81 to Rs. 650 crores in 
1987-88 should raise the question asto whether 
DRDO has an effective absorptive capacity for the 
finances made available (April 29). Such a concern 
is accentuated by the findings revealed in the recent 
report of the Public Accounts- Committee of the 
Parliament (PAC) on the Ministry of Defence that 
equipment considered “urgent” in 1967 for the Air 
Force has not been made available even after 19 
years — the Defence Rand D Establishment took 
more than seven years to submit a project report 
for its development (April 23). This presumably 
refers to the Low-Level Radar ordered for produc- 
tion worth Rs. 450 crores by Bharat -Electronics 
Ltd. and recently reported in the Rajya Sabha 
(April 27). 

From Defence, one may goon to’ news about 
space and nuclear energy — both having overt or 
covert Defence implications, Undue secrecy is the 
bane of not only the Indian science. It equally - 
plagues-the science overseas. Till recently satellite 
photographs used to be available for civilian use, 
which gave a new dimension to science journalism, 
It could report ånd comment on. hitherto inacces- 
sible areas, based -on clear pictures of events like 
the Chernobyl disaster, massing of:the Iranian 
troops in Basra, the Kahuta Atomic Centre in 
Pakistan etc. Now the Pentagon in USA has clamp- 
ed “‘space censorship” on allowing civilian usage of 
satellite photographs (April 22). Secrecy about the 
working of some of the major scientific organisa- 
tions, even in matters fa? removed from security 
considerations, is doing great damage to Indian 
science. 

There is news that there is no intention by the 
Government to replace Dornier aircraft servicing 
Vayudut in spite of premature removal from service 
of 10 of its engines assembled from imported kits 


' (April 16 and 25). Garret Turbine Engine Co. of 


USA, the suppliers have no proposal to redesign 


the engine and India is committed fo assemble 
and later manufacture 140 of these poor models 
which constitute a serious hazard to those that have 
the misfortune to fly in the Dorniers, Surely Indian 
engineers, designers and~ technical personnel at 


.the Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd and the National 


Aeronautical Laboratory, after all the years of 
experience, are capdble of designing, producing and 
putting in the air, a service-worthy civilian aircraft 
at least of this class. The Government’s declared 
commitment to self-reliance takes a beating every 
time the powers that be decide on foreign purchases 
of this type ignoring local capability. This certainly 
is not the “modernisation” the country wants or 
needs. = 

The debate on the Nuclear Bomb has at last come 
toa head. In stating that “Iam sure that the 


House does not expect me to detail this option, as” 


also our response which will be adequate to our 
perception of the threat”, Defence Minister Pant 
could not have declared his intention in clearer 
terms (April 27). It is generally acknowledged that 
despite the Pokhran nuclear explosion having been 
undertaken thirteen years ago, Pakistan has since 
rapidly caught up with India in nuclear technology. 
According to foreign sources, Pakistan’s uranium 
enrichment plant is operating in full swing, while 
India started construction of its Rs. 400 crore 
“Rare Materials Plant” only three years ago. 

While Dr. M.R. Srinivasan has been exhuding 
confidence of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
attain its target of 10,000 MW, elsewhere serious 
doubts are being expressed onthe advisability of 
using nuclear fission as a basis for power generation, 
Vested interests are not confined to capitalist indu- 
strialists and agricultural landlords — they cast 
their shadow on decision-making in science as well, 
Cost calculations have been manipulated to prove 
that power from nuclear sources is comparable in 
cost to thermal power. Hazards of radiation have 
been played down and wosolved problems of waste 
disposal and de-commissioning pushed under the 
rug of secrecy. The world over the nuclear scien- 
tists lobby wields influence and its, association 
with nuclear weapons interests makes for a formid- 
able combination. The Soviet Union is no excep- 


tion and proof ofits vested interest’ is the recent -` 


announcement by Andranik Petrosyants, Chairman 


‘of the State Committee on Utilisation of Nuclear 


Energy that it will put up 11 more nuclear power 
stations doubling its energy output from nuclear 
sources by 1990 as compared to 1985. Chernobyl is 


‘all forgotten — it was a bad dream, an avoidable 


human error! (April 27). 


Health and Welfare 


But enough of the high-flow-tech and the Sacred 
Cows of Science. Let us turn to the mundane affairs 
tha taffect the man-~in-the-street, the house-wife, the 
civil-servant and the working people. In Hammer- 
smith (UK), a 600-bed hospital was ordered closed 
for 5-6 weeks on court order and 40 others may be 
similarly penalised till they clear cockroach infesta- 
tion from their kitchens and bath-rooms (April 1). 
No, friends we cannot do it here — there will be no 
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hospitals left! We co-exist with our cockroaches: 

We do so, in any case with mosquitoes although 
the Municipal Corporation of Delhi claims to spend 
Rs. 5 crores and the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR) another Rs, 60 lakhs on reportedly 
parallel mosquito eradication programmes (April 6). 
Years ago the World Health Organisation, (WHO) 
had initiated a biological control project which was 
later aborted on suspicion of linkage with biological 
warfare by a foreign power. Malaria Institute of 
India has researched overfour decades and the 
Institute of Communicable Diseases has anti- 
malaria programmes. While all these scientific 
organisations have been struggling, the mosquitoes 
have flourished — thanks to nullahs, swamps, road- 
side grass and general filth, besides our general 
accéptance of every disease and calamity as the 
will of God. O Lady Anapholes, may thy tribe 
increase! - 

While malaria and other diseases hold away, the 
drug multinationals (MNCs) make hay. After 
seven years, the Supreme Court has set aside the 
Delhi High Court order staying Government 
Notification — Delhi Price Contro] Order, 1979, 
The companies ruled against were Hoechst and 
Cyanamid (India), two of the sixteen multinational 
drug corporations operating in this-country. In 
one case the price charged was 1,366 per cent 
higher, as compared to the notified price. In six 
years it madé a difference of Rs. 300 crores (April 
19). How much was your contribution, brother! 
While the Supreme Court threw out the stay order 
after seven years, wisdom, dawned on the, MNC- 
controlled Organisation of Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducers & Importers (OPPI) after four years, when 
it withdrew its challenge from the Supreme Court 
against the Government Notification of July 1983 
banning certain harmfal drugs (April 21). . 

And while the drug MNCs make diabolical 
profits, the Public Sector giant, Indian Drugs & 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd. (IDPL) makes huge losses — 
Rs. 112.27 crores in three years (April 21). The 
Ministry concerned has done everything to ensure 
that the tompany is prevented from undertaking 
competent economic and technical operations. Why 
otherwise in the Great Lord’s name should an 
out-of-favour Indian Foreign Service Officer be 
appointed as Chairman and Managing Director of 
IDPL! We should have a cozy shelf or a capacious 
WPB where unwanted: officials could be rested, 
but why dump them on the public sector? Or, is 
it to give the dog a bad name before.... 

All honour to the Federation of Junior Doctors - 
for pointing a sharp finger at the deplorable state 
of affairs in the sphere of public health. With only 
13 years to go for the 21st century, we still have 
30 per cent children malnourished; everyday, over 
3000 children (under five years) contract vaccine- 
preventable diseases, and aver 250 are daily polio- 
paralysed. Every year 300 million children suffer 
from diarrhoea. In rural areas, against target of 
22,470 Primary Health Centres (PHC) and 55,000 
Community Health Centres (CHC) by 2000 AD, 
only 11,000 PHCs and 673 CHCs have beeh 

(Contd. on page 33) 
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Prejudice. versus Communalism 


DINESH MOHAN 


-” 


A5 I settled into my seat I was looking forward 

to my long journey. I hada novel to finish. I 
had hardly started when I heard a familiar voice 
exclaim “I can’t believe it! Dinesh! what are you 
doing here? 


Before I could answer, Bill had ensconced himself 
next to me. “You guys are amazing. You all in 
India have proved what I taught twenty years ago 
as theory in the introduction to my course on 
Theory of Prejudice.” 


“What do you mean, Bill?” 


“You see, my first lecture use to be a parable. A 
man goes to a city square and stands around watch- 
ing people go by. Every now and then he whips out 
his indelible ink pen, quite randomly, and marks 
the person passing by with a cross on his forehead. 
After he has marked a few--hundred people he goes 
home. And waits. As would be expected, one of the 
randomly selected persons turns out to be a klepto- 
maniac and gets caught stealing something ina 
shop. ‘Man with cross on forehead caught stealing’ 
is a small news item in the next ‘day’s newspapers. 
A few weeks later, another of the randomly marked 
persons is involved in a drunken brawl. The news- 
papers report ‘Man with cross on forehead 
beats up bartender.’ A few days later another 
marked person rapes a young girl and the news- 
papers scream ‘Man rapes girl. Yet another crime 
by man with cross on forehead’.”’ ' . 


“Now everyone starts noticing all those with cros- 
ses on their foreheads, and all those with crosses on 
their foreheads start nodding hellos to each other. 
Even the police force is warned to keep an eye on 
those with crosses on their foreheads, They start 
. being checked by the police more often. Other 
people warn their children not to trust those with 
crosses on their foreheads. As things start getting 
worse, one of the crossed forehead persons ends up 
murdering someone. Now a scream goes up to bring 
these people under control. Editorials demand tough 
action. Now all those with crosses on the forehead 
get together even though they had never met before, 
and form a society of people with crosses on their 
foreheads. They even issue a press statement that 
they are innocent and they condemn police anti- 
pathy towards them. The rest of the public is now 
convinced that all people with crosses on their fore- 
heads are secret sympathisers of the criminals with 
crosses on the forehead. Taking advantage of the 
situation, all criminals start painting crosses on their 
foreheads before committing a crime!” 


I was not surprised that Bill would-have such an 
insight into prejudice. After all, Bill grew up as a 
Black in US. I ended up discussing the present 
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situation in our country with Bill for the rest of the 
journey. 
© 

If we could just understand the simple psycho- 
logy of prejudice hinted at by Bill, we might be 
able to see through our present situation. Pre- 
judice, called communalism in our country, is 
basically an act of ascribing the criminal acts or 
characteristics of a few to a group they can be 
associated with. It is easier for large powerful 
groups to do this against small groups. Because 
large groups in any society tend to be more diverse 
and thus don’t see themselves as a group. So 
Hindus in India, Muslims in Bangladesh, Whites 
in US, Buddhists in Thailand and the ‘Aryans’ in 
Hitler’s Germany think of themselves as tolerant, 
and not really a single group, and project the 
minorities by contrast, as homogeneous and united. 
Any group activity. by the minorities is then seen 
as ‘sticking together’. 

The minorities tend to react to this perception 
by having a siege mentality and suspecting a plot 
in every action by the majority. For example, an 
Indian living in US recently complained bitterly 
that the US action against the godman Rajneesh 
was a part of a plot to stamp out Hinduism in 
US! I have known this NRI for years. I am 
certain that if he had been living in India, he would 
not have thought twice about what happened to a 
Hindu godman in India. But being part of a 
minority group — Hindus — in US, he fell threa- 
tened there. Similarily, many Indians feel very 
discriminated against when taxis don’t stop for 
them in London, but three-wheeler scooter drivers 
in India routinely refuse to take us in directions 
inconvenient to them. 

Unless some of these sensitivities assert them- 
selves in all communities, there is little likelihood 
of civilized discourse on communalism in India. 
It is amazing that on the topic of Punjab, everyone 
looking on wants to ‘stamp out terrorism’, but 
there is not enough talk of separating the criminals 
from ordinary well-meaning folk. A first step 
would be to stop using the word ‘terrorists’ for 
describing those, who commit murders and dacoi- 
ties. By selective use of this term for criminal 
activities only in Punjab we subconsciously asso- 
ciate a whole community with criminal activity. 

However, there is widespread terrorism practised 
by all sorts of groups every day all over the coun- 
try; but we never recognise it as terrorism. Land- 
lords in Bihar terrorise the landless men and 
women; the police terrorises petty traders into 
parting with bribes; demolition squads use terror 

(Contd. on page 32) 
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No Davis Cup 
Tie against 
Israel 


HARI SHARAN 
CHHABRA 


AFTER its resounding Davis Cup 
victory over the formidable 
Argentinian tennis team in 
March, India reached the quarter 
finals and is now required to 
play against Israel this July, the 
latter having unexpectedly deféat- 
ed- the third-seeded Czechoslo- 
vakia. The match has to be 
played at some venue in India. 

Amritraj brothers and Ramesh 
Krishnan are going great guns 
these days and a victory over 
Israel, which will take India 
into the last four stage, is con- 
sidered a foregone conclusion. 
Tennis commentators rate the 
chances of India reaching the 
finals as it did in 1974 and even 
winning the coveted Davis Cup 
rather high. This would natur- 
ally be a great achievement for 
Indian tennis, which could do 
the country proud. 


But India has to sacrifice all 
this as it did in 1974. In keeping 
with its traditions of opposition 
to colonialism and as a champion 
of peace and human rights, 
India must not participate in any 
match in which the Zionists fake 
part — much for the same 
reasons it refused fo contest the 
racist South African team in the 
1974 Davis Cup finals. 


Here one is reminded of Indira 
. Gandhi, who inaugurating the 
seventh Non-aligned Summit in 
March 1983 clubbed South 
Africa and Istael as “‘interna- 
tional outlaws”. Without giving 
it a second thought and least 
bothering about the penal con- 
sequences of Indian boycott of 
the Davis Cup tie, Rajiy Gandhi 
must immediately announce 
India’s decision not to play 
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against Israel. Deferring such a 
decision to the last minute as we 
did last year in the case of 
Commonwealth Games would be 
morally and even diplomatically 
wrong. It would show that we 
are not firm in our principles. 
There should be no question 
ofthe Indian team going to a 
neutral venue to play against 
the Israelis. 


As with South Africa, the 


entire history of Israeli existence 


is a history of illegality, injustice, 


_ aggression and total defiance of 


the international community. 
Occupation and colonisation of 
Palestine through aggression and 
making the entire Palestinian 
population refugees is the 
ugliest part of the Israeli history. 
The inalienable rights of the 
Palestinian people are being 
denied. The Muslim holy city of 
Jerusalem is being ravaged. 
Even South Africa can take some 
lessons from Israel in regard to 
torture of Palestinian prisoners, 


-The annexation of Syrian Golan , 


Heights and Southern parts of 


Lebanon depict the expansionist ' 


policy of the Zionist state. Can 
the civilised world ever forget 
the brutal massacre and geno- 
cide of the Palestinians in the 
refugee camps in Beirut? Is it 
possible to condone Israel for 
its {unprovoked attack on the 
Iraqi reactor in 1981? Was there 
any justification for Israeli attack 
on the PLO headquarters in 
Tunis in 1985?° 


Such barbarous practises 
clearly show how Israel loves 
to violate international law, 
human rights, the principles 
and purposes of the UN Charter 


and even the relevant resolutions | 


of the UN Security Council. 
There is, therefore, deep concern 
over Israeli aggressive and ex- 
pansionist policies, which trans- 
form the entire Arab region into 
one of the main hotbeds of ten- 
sion. The Non-aligned Move- 
ment has time and again said 
that both Israel ‚and South 
Africa are intransigent, because 
ofthe immoral support from 
Washington, making Israel a 
“veritable bridgehead” of 
Western policies. 

Speaking at the eighth Non- 
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aligned Summit at Harare Jast 
year, Rajiv Gandhi said: “The 
Non-aligned Movement piloted 
the passage of the UN General 
Assembly resolution, which 
called for an international peace 
conference of the Middle East, 
with the participation of all 
parties to the Arab-Israel conflict, 
including the PLO. Israel and its-- 
friends refuse to participate. The 
agony is prolonged. We shall 
stand by the Palestinian Liber- 
ation Organisation, the sole 
representative of Palestine...” 

If we have genuine regard for 
the rights of the Palestinians for 
theirindependent homeland and 
if we support their heroic strug- 
gle against” Israeli imperialism, 
we have no business to have any 
sporting links with the present- 
day Israel. The Government of 
India should, therefore, imme- 
diately announce its boycott of 
the Davis Cup tie against Israel, 
just as it did in the case of 
World Youth Cup~ Tennis in 
Hong Kong last year. South 
Block deserves congratulations 
for not allowing the Israeli teams 
to enter India for the Asian 
Games in 1982, and for the 
World Table Tennis Champion- 
ships in 1975 and again this 
year. Let our tennis players 
know this decision now and let 
them be free to draw up their 
tournament plans - as they like, 

Who cares for any penal action 
by the Davis Cup Committee? 


` We should, in fact, take a lead in 


getting Israel expelled from the 
Davis Cup as we successfully did 
in the case of South Africa. 

Our African friends continue 
to sign praises for India’s refusal 
to play tennis against the racist 
Pretoria regime. A decision not 
to play against Israel in the‘ 
Davis Cup quarter finals will win 
India the instant and ever-lasting 
friendship and cooperation of 
the entire Arab nation. We will, 
of course, be honouring the 
struggle of the Palestinian 
people. 

Minister of Sports Margare 
Alva must advise the Prime 
Minister that India shall not play 
the Davis Cup tie against Israel], 
An immediaté decision is re- 
quired.C) (May 11) 
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Corruption : Pakistan Style 





Corruption of magnum sizein the proximity 
of the high and the mighty has been the focal 
point of political concern and excitement in our 
country today. Here is a perceptive commentary 
from our neighbour, Pakistan about the state of 
corruption in that country. Some Of the criticisms 
raised in this article are relevant for our condi- 
tions also. This is reproduced here from the 
editorial of the well-known weekly from Lahore, 
Viewpoint (May 7, 1987). | —Editor 


+ 


Trat Corruption afflicts Pakistan grievously is 

accepted by everyone as a truism with apathetic 
resignation, as if nothing at all can be done about 
it. 

The situation is shameful for all thinking citizens, 
but it becomes more painful for the vast hapless 
majcrity on account of its manifold vexations. 
Over the years the cancer has spread to almost all 
sectors of national life; for ordinary people it is a 
rare experience now to get something done without 
‘ having to pay forit in some unpleasant way — 
either in the degradation of begging fora favour 
‘through the recommendatory intervention of an 
officially-designatcd VIP or -the humiliation of 

negotiating and conducting a cash transaction. This 
becomes necessary quite often to geta wrong 
righted or obtain acceptance of an acknowledged 
right; and it has begun to happen more often than 
ever before. 

-` Evidence of a rapid deterioration in conditions 
is provided by the Planning Minister who estimated 
last year that Rs. 20 billion were being missappro- 
priated by the bureaucracy ‘annually. His latest 
calculation has increased the figure by one hundred 
per cent; he now believes that officials are taking 
way about Rs. 40 billion through graft. Apart from 
questions of ethics and morality and the contrast 
that ugly reality, provides with talk of rizq-i-halal 
(honest living), such large-scale venality certainly 
adds to the maladiministration and oppression. 
Cases have been reported where inability to pay the 
bribe demanded by some official has led to grue- 
some tragedies involving loss of life. Further, this 
rampant mercenariness is computed to raise the 
‘general cost of living by 15-25 per cent. 

However, the simplistic cure suggested by Dr 
Mehboob-ul-Haq makes little sense. It is under- 
standable that, with his background and affiliations 
with the World Bank, he should continue to 
advocate free enterprise and call for deregulation 
as the answer to every economic or social ill from 
which the country suffers. For various reasons, the 
Minister’s scheme cannot be accepted as an 
amritdhara - (cure-all!) for our many complicated 
problems. As for corruption, it is well known that 
its many facets continue to multiply mainly because 
-the private sector in this country has, from the very 
‘beginning, been nurtured on dishonest deals. As 
often as officials ask for bribes, businessmen use the 
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power of pelf to try and corrupt Government 
officials at every level, for undue favours that they 
succeed in doing ‘so with great case does not 
absolve them of all blame or make them innocent 
victims of a pernicious system. 


No available evidence can allow one to conclude 
that corruption will be wiped out once the 
bureaucracy has been cut off from economic 
management. Admittedly, an entrepreneur cares 
more for the gains and growth of the industry he 
owns, and garners its profits with great care, but it 
needs to be seen that there are not many .business- 
men whose methods are always honest. Experience 
shows that without regulatory laws few among them 
will do justice either to the working class or to the 
consumers. 


Nor is this phenomenon restricted to Pakistan. 
Reports from the world’s most deregulated coun- 
tries expose the corruption of private enterprise in 
all its operations. In the United States and Great 
Britain, for example, topmost financiers and indus- 
trialists have frequently been indicated and some- 
times punished for crooked deals. There are also 
examples of ruling party leaders or their friends 
taking advantage of knowledge of relevant Govern- 
ment decisions to make big money, thereby defraud- 
ing the public as well as other share-holders. 


Let it not be said, therefore, that corruption is 
limited to the bureaucracy and that by clipping its 
wings this evil will completely be rooted out. The 
overall situation in Pakistan needs to be examined 
carefully before useful remedies can be devised and 
applied. Willingness to misuse official power 
certainly provides an easy opportunity for acquiring 
wealth, but it is not the only path to illegal and 
immoral gains. i 

Attention also needs to be given to the accele- 
rated change that has come about in what people 
call the national psyche — a spreading greed for 
gold tnat overcomes all principles and scruples. 
Then, Government policies have encouraged con- 
sumerism, as long as the State or its minions can 
get a cut through taxes or profit-sharing. It ‘is also 
true that, as a matter of routine, indulgence is 
shown to the dishonest if they have already become 
affluent. Almost every crime can be forgiven if the 
criminal has ample funds and the right contacts to 
escape conviction and punishment — and even 
social censure. 


At the same time, in the absence of a truly demo- 
cratic set-up, the whole concept of public account- 
ability has been corroded. In fact, the present 
electoral system has placed a premium on the 
mercenary approach to politics. Large sums are 
expended on buying votes for getting into high 
office; thereafter, adequate returns are sought on the 
investment. And to provide stability. to the shaky 
system, vast sums of money are allocated for 
development and spent through the legislators so 
thaf they do not rock the boat. This is certainly a 
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form -of political venality, and it promotes the cor- 
ruption visible in the administration or in private 
trade and industry. All these and related mattters 
must be given more serious throught than they have 
received so far, not only by those in Government 
who'are interested in cleaning up the system but 
also by political parties and concerned citizens. 





India’s Nuclear 


Policy 
M.M. SINGHAL 


a 


His is with reference to the 
article, ` “India’s Nuclear 
Policy” by Dhirendra Sharma. 
In these days religion has no 
place in global wars. It can be 
true only in the case of Muslim 
countries, but even then, there 
are exceptions like Iran-Iraq war, 
The possession of an atom bomb 
gives respectability to the nation 
which possesses it. It gives 
courage, strength and manoewver- 
ability to the particular country. 


It was USA which could win the - 


Second World War or hasten 
its end with the help of atomic 
holocaust inJapan. Pakistan ig 
daily blackmailing India with 
gestures that it has the atom 
bomb and sometimes saying that 
it does not possess, using argu- 
ments which suit the occasion. 
With the conditions prevailitg 
on, our border; and none too 
happy, neighbours like Pakistan, 
Bangladesh; Sri Lanka and 
China, etc. it will be frutile if we 
talk in terms of ideologies. 

We know from history, it is 
only the superior weapons, 
which deliver the goods. Babur 
with his guns (which was used 
for the first time in India) was 
in a position to conquer the 
mighty Country of India. The 
Britishers, when they came to 
India to subjugate it were epuip- 
ped with the latest instruments of 
warfare. When they ` conquered 
three-fourths of the world, they 
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were ahead of other countries by 
50 years and their total popula- 
tion at that time was equivalent 
to the present population of 
Delhi State. The Industrial 
Revolution (1760 onwards) gave 
them’ sufficient thrust and con- 
sequently the 18th century 
belonged to them. It is said that 
the sun never set on the British 
empire. 


The nuclear policy must be 
based on considerations of 
national pride and patriotic zeal. 
India remained a slave for the 
longest period in the world history 
and after we attained indepen- 
dence, it was divided into three 
countries with the resultant 
results, which are for everybody 
to see. Let us not fall a prey of 
the non-violence cult and Ahinsa 
Parmodharma. It is not going to 
lead us anywhere. Let us learn 
from history. We must know its 
long-term ramifications for our 


political and economic deve- 
lopment and our place 
in the comity of nations. 


We have to decide about our 
future. Do we want a rotten 
state as at present, having no- 
control on internal administra- 
tion? Whenever, there is acon- 
flict between India and Pakis- 
tan, all Muslim countries sup- 
port Pakistan, either on religi- 
ous basis or on strategic and 
diplomatic considerations. We 
must read the writing on the 
wall, 


China, which has already 
occupied a big chunk of’ our 
territory and now recently com- 
mitted an aggression on Tripura 
by constructing a helipad is 
already nuclear. .We were insul- 
ted and humilated by China. 
China wants to replace Britishers 
in the vacuum caused by the 
withdrawal of the latter. If we 
do not measure ourselves up to 
our enemies, it will be like com- 
mitting suicide. The nuclear 
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It is obviously not enough ta condemn the systéti ` 
and demand that the corrupt should be punished.: 
What has virtually become a way of life needs care-. 
ful analysis so that an honest attempt can be made 
to check and overcome q disease that can weaken- 
and destroy the very foundations of the society we 
are trying to build. CO ' 





appeal is based on an extreamly 
scientific outlook and national 
pride. What is the idea of our 
~nation being dismembered when 
we are to enter the 21st century. 
It may not be a strong and 
unified India by< any standard, 
but a large number of. countries, 
to be carved out of the present 
Indian sub-continent. 

By adopting the false ideology: 
ef secularism, we are already 
facing the conditions, which are’ 
prevailing in Punjab and the 
crisis-of separatism in other parts 
of the country also. 

We cannot think of diplomatic 
solutions with Pakistan, as the 
history of the last 40 years tell 
us. If we still blind our eyes ° 
from realities, then it will be at 
our great peri]. Our strife is 
very severe. We cannot think 
of having any understanding with 
Pakistan because if believes in the 
religious dictatorship, which is 
just the opposite to the feelings 
of the democratic set-up in our 
country. They can come to an 
understanding only if they intro- 
duce real democracy, the possi- 
bility of which is Quite remote. 
To have a nuclear bomb, is con- 
sidered to be having a reliable 
defence. Ifa person is walking 
on the roadsidé in the dark, he 
will be afraid of dogs and other 
small things, but: if he is equip- , 
stick, the 
person will become quite 
bold and. will be in a position 
to ward off small dangers. If 
one is equipped with fire arms, 
he will be just like a lion and 
can threaten the entire village and 
he can even threaten the law- 
end-order machinery, as we 
daily witness the things going on 
in the state of Punjab. 

Inspite of all the strength of 
the Central Government in the 
shape of CRPF and BSF and 
Punjab Police, they cannot tame 
the fully-equipped terrorists. 
Similarly, the very idea that a 
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Gountry having an atom bomb 
in its armoury is not sufficient 
‘to check military attacks from 
outside, without dire con- 
sequences. Although there are 
grave problems of economic 
development, which we cannot 
ignore, still there are political 
problems also which should be 
taken into consideration in any 
nuclear policy consideration. If 
one country develops the atom 


bomb, then the neighbouring , 


countries, must also develop it 
to keep the balance of power, 
so that non-nuclear areas are not 
blackmailed. 


India must take a decision to 
develop tke atom bomb and 
the task of creating a small para- 
militaty force to protect the 
sophisticated nuclear warheads— 
missiles— electronic — communi- 
cation network should not be 
considered a problem. 


We can never believe Pakistan. 
Its President wants to have 
friendly relations with India 
and at the same time and all 
‘the time is indulging,in anti- 
India activities. All the Muslim 
countries, whether in NAM or 
in UN, always side with Paki- 
stan, whenever there is a dispute 
between India and Pakistan. 


Today, as India stands at the 
threshold of the nuclear weapons 
race, the historical decision must 
be made in favour of the atom 
bomb and we should not feel 
shy of ourselves. Rather, we 
should be courageous enough 
in the interests of our country. 
The people of India have made 
a serious commitment of peace 
and cannot be allowed to be 
victim of ideology. It is possible 
only if we become strong to 
influence world opinion. No 
authority bothers about a coun- 
try of goats and sheep. We 
have been enslaved and were 
ruled by a foreign power, living 
7000 miles away. We should not 
allow to be subject of humilia- 
tion any more. Let us be united 
and face the challenges from 
inside and outside the country. 
Let India be among the first to 
build atomic energy warfare 
tools and implements to save 
ourselves from the onslaughts of 
unscrupulous countries. C] 
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Prison for Famine Relief 


T™ tribal belt of Rajasthan, 
including parts of Udaipur, 
Chittorgarh, Banswara and 
Dungarpur district, haye been in 
the grip of a serious famine. 
Even in normal times, the com- 
bined pressure of ecological ruin 
and economic exploitation has 
made the life of tribals miser- 
able and precarious, and they 
have to migrate in large numbers 
to be able to survive. Reports of 
extreme distress have been pour- 
ing in recently frém this area. 
Rajasthan Kisan Sangathan is 


> an organisdtion of the weaker 


sections of this area, which has 
been in the forefront of the strug- 
gle against hunger and depriva- 
tion in these hard times. Seeing 
the results of the development 
of the last four or five decades in 
the form of increasing depriva- 
tion of the poor, specially tribals, 
its leaders and activists are eager 
to find alternative development 
paths. In this context they have 
been holding discussions with 
senior Officials, scholars, social 
workers and others who share a 
similar sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of the ordi- 
nary people of this region. 

In the existing situation, ‘their 
immediate concern has. been to 


struggle for adequate employ- 
ment works for this scarcity hit 
region and payment of proper 
wages in time at these work-sites. 
Qn both these accounts, the 
information collected by them 
clearly shows that the perfor- 
mance of the administration has 
left much to be desired. How- 
ever in the course of their organi- 
sational efforts for more and 
better employment opportunities, 
two prominent leaders of the 
Sangthan, Mahendra Chowdhary 
and Srilatha Swaminathan have 
been arrested. On April 24 the 
two arrested leaders went on an 
indefinite hunger strike to pro- 
test against this arbitrary action 
against those demanding food 
for the hungry. 

Corruption. and related mal- 
practices have been a curse for 
famine-relief work. If the autho- 
rities really want to check these, 
the cooperation of organisations 
like the Sangathan can be 
invaluable. The Government 
pays lip-service to the involve- 
ment of such organisations in 
serving the poor but in prac- 
tice does not hesitate to throw 
them into prison.) 

Bharat Dogra 
New Delhi 
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effective investigation and to take up such class with postal 
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China’s Calculus in South Asia 
T. KARKI HUSSAIN. 


p an unfolding scenario, China asa major com- 

ponent of the Pacific Community, is popularly 
viewed as dynamic, progressive, stable and 
cohesive. 

It has registered impressive economic success-and 
made flexible adjustmenfs with the external environ- 
ment wherever appropriate responses have been 
forthcoming. Its relations with the two superpowers 
are handled with greater maturity than ever before. 
Its leaders have long discarded political radicalism 
built around united fronts against specific targets. 
China now insists that enduring peace is the pre- 
requisite for long-term development of its economy 
and puts emphasis on co-existence rather. than 
struggle to achieve its national goals. 

Being universal in their propagation, these trends 
also apply to our part of the world where in 
principle China’s commitment to reduce tensions 
directly applies to the existing state of Sino-Indian 
relations. Whether or not China has willed in 
earnest to accord a sense of urgency to normalisa- 
tion with India, generally, it has succeeded in 
projecting a credible image of its peaceable orienta- 


- tion although the uneasy stalemate on the border 


cautions many an enlightened Indian that a tension- 
free regional environment would take time and 
effort to evolve. 

While China can count only limited progress in 
its dealings with India, it has derived ample diplo- 
matic success vis-a-vis other constituents of the 
region and managed to acquire a South Asian 
profile in recent times which was non-existent 
earlier. In the process, it has transformed the 
peripheral importance of the region to its foreign 
policy goals to higher, more complex levels of 
interaction. 

Considering-the fact that Sino-Indian relations 
have reached a critical stage in the settlement of the 
outstanding border issue, it becomes all the more 


. necessary to examine the evolving trends in a frame- 


work larger than the bilateral plane and draw upon 
the relevant aspects of the mainsprings of China’s 
regional policy. 

It may be stated at the very outset that the 
purpose of the exercise, however, i is not to attempt a 
general outline of various ‘processes of interaction 
between China and. the countries that comprise 
South Asia but to confine the discussion to a specific 
theme around one question. That is, to what extent 
China considers South Asia as an important element 
in its overall perspective. 

It is correctly assumed that East Asia being ifs 
physical habitat, the dynamics of the power-play 
among the major actors therein shapes China’s 
weltenshuaang to a great extent. Similarly, South 
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East Asia retains an unrivalled place in China’s 
regional strategy. Since the steady rise of China as 
an assertive big neighbour, South East Asia is quite 
unambigiously described as China’s backyard, the 
approximation of Eastern Europe and Latin 
America for tbe superpowers. In other words, 
without voluntarily producing its. own version of 
the authoritative doctrines which have been arbitra- 
rily imposed by American Presidents since Monroe 
and adapted rather ardently by the Soviet side to 
apply to its East European allies, as under Brezhnev, 
China appears to have received general appreciation 
from the world community to the effect that it 
possesses an inherent, indisputable, legitimate right 
of intervention in the South East Asian matters. 
This was convincingly demonstrated during the 
Third Indo-China War of February 1979 which, was 
Initiated by China as a punitive measure against its 
erstwhile ally Vietnam. Barring strong disapproval 
ofits conduct by a handful of motivated parties 
including India, the majority was inclined to 
applaud China’s new image of the gendarme of the 
region, the enforcer of the norms of conduct among 
states and the defender of the status-quo in Indo- 
China as it existed prior to the fall of the Pol Pot 
Government in Kampuchea and so on. 

Turning to the issue of China and South Asia, it. 
is not: surprising that the central assumptions. of 
history, geography and real politic have come to 
acquire a different perspective. Everyone is aware 
of what ancient history has recorded for posterity 
as the form of relationship that was structured 
between China and India, which basically repre- 
sented the entity that only in contemporary times 
gradually evolved as South Asia. China’s discovery 
and acceptance of Mahayana Buddhism in the post- 
Han dynasty period has been broadly compared 
with the conversion of the Roman Empire to 
Christianity. Whatever its limitations against the 
native philosophical traditions of Confucianism and -> 
Taoism, however, the new creed was hailed asa 
catalyst of fresh contribufions in all aspects of 
Chinese culture and thought. It remained til the 
modern period as the single-most important foreign 
influence to penetrate into the large Chinese 
landmass. 

After Buddhism, however, there existed no other 
comparable instrument of active involvement bet- 
ween China and India and later generations of the 
two great civilisations hardly established any 
meaningful contact with each other. In contrast, 
South East Asia has overwhelmingly been influenc- 
ed by Chinese political and social organisations. 
Parts of the region, specifically Vietnam were sub- 
jected by China to its direct political control which 
lasted for over a thousand years, extending from . 
111 B.C. until A.D. 939. The Chinese waves of 
southward migration in search of livelihood and 
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new opportunities continuing oyer several hundred of Asia. One cannot escape certain pedestrian 
years reached their high tide during the last century descriptions of this phenomenon. To explain, 
strengthening the Chinese presence in South East China has apparently established an excellent 
Asia in demographic terms. More recently, the rapport with majority of South Asian states. It has 
politcisation of Indo-China on socialist lines was initiated a rewarding structure of relations in the 
attributable to a flourishing communist movement region through the instrumentality of selective and 
in the adjacent Chinese mainland. Manifestly, sensitive diplomacy in such a manner that South 
nothing of the kind happened in South Asia in any Asia is emerging as a Chinese sphere of influence. 
significant manner, either relating to China’s socio- Individual equations such as Sino-Pak or Sino- 
political. impact, its ideology ora human push Nepal need not concern us here. A broad conclu- 
further south, eo sion may be tentatively drown to the effect that 
It is commonplace to exaggerate the traditional China has extracted maximum mileage out of the 
links -between China and South Asia during the intra-regional differences to improve its standing 
vast interregnum following the golden period of within the region rather successfully and may 
the Tang and the Gupta empires till the mid-20th continue to wield significant influence in the fore- 
century. This is not to argue that our contempo- -seeable future. It is a paradox worth examining 
- rary leaders have indulged in myth-makifg about that China as an outside power enjoys a privileged 
the existence of ancient links encompassing cultural, position which India as its pre-eminent insider has 
religious and commercial exchanges. It may be found beyond its reach and elusive till date. 
suggested that whereas intermittent encounters > Other South Asian States seem to have enthu- 
were taking place at times, the communication gap, siastically abetted the image of China's self-effacing 
‘in effect, was real and wide. We neither had state- presence in the region. Itis a measure of- success 
to-state relations nor exercised people to people of the Chinese line that the same neighbours who 
diplomacy in those days. i condemn India in and out on suspicion -of har- 
hen national struggles on either side of the bouring hegemonistic designs, tailored to its self- 
Himalayas took a conherent form, the mainstream perceived regional role have been inclined to give 
movements did not synchronise with each other; the benefit of doubt to China’s potential. 
they simply happened to coincide. To the extent | In a panoramic survey of China’s influential 
that they had faced the vicissitudes of decline and presence as a major force in South Asian politics, 
disintegrations of a similar if not exactly identical China’s success in assuring the ruling elite about its 
nature at the hands of dynamic, industrialising bonafides has been noteworthy. These “lasting” 
external powers, the coincidence of their resurgence friendships as State levels are further secured on the 
around the same time-span could not be considered basis of a general response of the people concerned 
- as an accident of history but asa product of in favour of China. What has the latter done to 
historical forces. Once Communist rule was effecti-~ earn the goodwill and understanding that cuts 
vely established in China, the emergent structure across party and idcological lines of various states 
ofits relationship with the region was moulded and builds a consensus in its favour? 
in some measure by newly independent India’s It has been_observed that when the relations 
spontaneous’ responses. These were increasingly between governments are maintained in a healthy 
followed by initiatives of other South Asian states. form, the Chinese scrupulously avoid reacting to 
’ Asan integrated theme, a discussion of Sino- demostic situations. It is generally assumed that 
Indian’ trends will be taken up in some detail later, political dissidents and other opponents in a given 
In this section, itis proposed to cast a sweeping country would like nothing better than embarras- 
_ Jook.at the overall picture of China’s, equation sing the established order by drawing international 
within the region. In the context, it would be support for their cause. It is a matter of speculation 
worthwhile to conceptualise the existing framework whether such elements as Pakistan People’s Party 
as follows. When we talk of China in South Asia, Nepali Congress. or Awami League representatives. 
we do not intend to give it am-attribute of a South have taken any initiative individually tọ solicit 
Asian power. As mentioned earlier, it.does not Chinese support and drawn blank for public con- 
belong naturally to the region because there exists sumption, at least, because China would be averse 
no homogenity or identity between China and to see an erosion of goodwill as a result of its 
South Asia by the criteria of tradition, language, meddling in domestic issues. 
history, culture and ethnicity. Yet, over the last, China has never made a fetish of ideological 
four decades or so, China has come to acquire such orthodoxy of the kind Albania has preached and 
an influence that its so-called historic ties have been practised. In fact, the Chinese leadership has. 
transformed beyond recognition. In place of managed to reconcile its revolutionary fervour and- 
horder trade, marginal, commercial interests and anti-status quo perspective with the realities of 
the pilgrims’ progress in caravans across the different social systems with such fine-footed agility 
high mountain passes of earlier memories, China’s that its credibility is taken for granted. To the 
interests now include -an entire spectrum of extent that China has tested and applied its pro- 
activities which reflect an underpinning of geopoli- claimed code of conduct in a discriminating and 
tics in all its dealings or so it appears. to us. prudent manner and nurtured an appreciative 
It is an incontrovertible fact that’ China is constituency which vibes well with it, South Asia 
reckoned as a power in South Asia, presumably for may be considered at the show-case of Chinese 
. the first time ever in the recorded or known history diplomacy. j 
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At this stage, it is timely to shift the broad-based 
South Asian perspective to underline an Indo-centric 
hypothesis concerning the dualist Chinese approach 
which may be succinctly presented. Some of the 
conclusions that emerge include the following: 
(a) China has made deep inroads in the South Asian 
region; (b) India’s, pre-eminence is constantly 
challenged by China, implicitly as well as explicitly; 
(c) the nexus between China and Pakistan is actually 
an axis meant to exercise pressure, with an overall 
objective of containing India; (d) the ulterior motive 
behind the various Chinese moves in the northern 
region is to destabilise India’s Security structure etc. 
It is stating the’ obvious that such views have cry- 
stalised in the absence of Sino-Indian normalisation. 
It may be reasonable to anticipate that a break- 
through at some future date may provide a new 


framework which would keep mutual paranoia in | 


abeyance if not eliminate it altogether. 

Before proceeding to devotail the Sino-Indian 
question with the regional set-up, it would be rele- 
vant to delineate the main points of the historical 
perspective which was meant to guide Chinese 
policies including its view of Indian leadership. 


Acceptance of Tibet as a part of China had tempor- 


arily laid to rest China’s suspicion about Indian 
motives. Simaltaneously, the Chinese leadership 
had come to appreciate the mediatory efforts of 
Nehru and his colleagues to’ bring to an end the 
conflict in the Korean peninsula and Indo-China. 
‘One may recall that Zhou Enlai had also overlook- 
ed the potential flash-point such as the border with 
India when he along with Nehru had formally initi- 
ated the most constructive’ framework of relations 
between states professing systemic differences in the 
midst of the First Cold War. Subsequent develop- 
ments, however, perverted the spirit of the Agree- 
ment for cynical manipulations and its virtual 
rejection by the signatories. 

Throughout the period of mutual recriminations, 
the Chinese made unflattering commentaries on the 
Indian leadership, specifically Nehru’s ideology, 
‘his outlook and ideals. It was a hard-hitting tirade 
moving from personal to political and ideological 
with no holds barred. The Chinese had con- 
veniently revived some of their older terms of 
endearment and added some more imaginative 
invectives following their rapidly escalating con- 
troversy over Tibet and the border. In fact, recalling 
the 1950-51 period the Chinese were predisposed to 
attack Nehru on the ground that he represented the 
ultimate in bourgeois sins in serving the interests of 
imperialism. Interestingly enough whereas the 
Chinese deliberately blurred the distinction between 
an ideological state anda nation-state in the case 
of other South Asian states, they made a special 
effort to underscore the degeneracy of India’s bour- 
geois leadership by highlighting the ideological 
dimension. One finds that there is a deafening 
silence regarding the class character of Ayub and 
Mahendra or their successors. Similarly, as the 
Chinese shed off all pretence of strict non-interven- 
tion in internal matters, it was India with its polar- 
isation along class lines which was on the brink-of 
the civilwar and ripe for revolution. Why wasn’t 
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the entire South Asian region ripe for revolutios, 
one may ask? 

Coming to the contemporary trends, the pitch of 
hostility that China continued to` express towards 
India through the ’sixties turned visibly lower by a 
few notches in the subsequent period. It may be 
recalled that China’s unstable, strained relationship 
with the major powers had also affected its percep- 
tion of Indian realities, In the Chinese view, India’s 
unseemly conduct during the Khampa rebellion and 
its border claims could only be explained in the 
context of growing American patronising of the 
Nehru leadership. The Chinese had long concluded 
that collaboration between a reactionary Indian 
Jeadership and American imperialism was a 
fait accompli. The American Administration's 
random evocation of India’s potential competi- 
tiveness with socialist China in terms of an alter- 
native model of development through democratic - 
means was interpreted as proof of an active Indo- 
American collusion. 

This premise obviously was conceived in a critical 
domestic situation aggravated not so much by the 
events in the far-off, inhospitable terrain of the 


roof of the world but more so by the magnitude of the 


faiture of the radical economic programme launched _ 
by an authoritarian Mao Zedong impatient for quick 
spectacular results. Overtly, however, it seemed 
that the Chinese could not care much about the 
American responses, which besides having an 
ideological rationale were dictated by their negative 


-policies towards the People’s Republic ever since 


its inception. American involvement on the side 
of India was predictable and hence not to be con- 
fused.or compared with Soviet culpability of cyni- 
cally overlooking China’s national interests which 
under the terms of its alliance, it should have con- 
ceded utmost priority. Khruschev’s contribution tn 
building India’s international image and general 
assistance in its infrastructural development and 
what was immediately more important, the studied 
neutrality of the Soviet leadership on the Sino- 
Indian border question were some of the factors 
which prompted an intensely nationalist Chinese 
leadership to draw fire upon the Soviet revisionists.’ 
As a corollary, India’s non-alignment was exposed 
aś farcical, As the Chinese evaluated the trends, 
Nehru’s India in reality was now an acquiscent 
partner in an informal US-Soviet axis aimed at 
China. 

. Subsequently it transpired. that the Chinese 
moved from one extreme of heaping ridicule upon 
non-alignment as a state policy, with India in 
mind, to the other extreme of aligning with the 
United States, obviously with the Soviets upper- 
most in their calculations. What precisely could 
explain this dramatic shifts? Considering China’s 
high profile self-glorification as -the standard bearer 
of pristine radicalism in the past, the pro-American 
tilt appeared rather exceptionable. The way it was 
projected before the world. the Chinese rhetoric 
matched American claims to such an extent that the 
two appeared in complete agreement concerning 
the strategic distribution of power and the tactical 
moves needed to combat» Soviet expansionism, 
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- Judging by the raging commentaries of the period, 
it could be generalisc:: that China had almost for- 
feited its revolutionary elan so far’ as the Third 
World issues were concerned, This argument 
indeed contained an element of truth and the 
Chinese leaders were quick to realise the creeping 
skepticism about their revolutionary credentials. 
This was subsequently confirmed by deeds rather 
than by words. As the seventies came to a close, 
the Chinese took some steps to distinguish their 
position from that of the US. Specifically, they 
began to respond to the Soviet overtures for nor- 
malization, albeit with -certain pre-conditions on 
hand. 

Meanwhile, their. views about India had also not 
remained fixed. In 1970-71, for instance, the 
Chinese had vaguely expressed their inclination to 
explore the possibility.” of restoring Sino-Indian 
friendship. However, the Bangladesh crisis leading 
to the Indo-Soviet Treaty, in August 1971 and 
India’s victory over Pakistan forces had aborted 
the incipient feelers. The Chinese were consider- 
ably upset by these events, and condemned Indian 
action in strong terms. More so, the Treaty pro- 
vided them the handle to challenge more convin- 
cingly than before India’s non-aligned position 
and to depict it as a Soviet surrogate. 


Parallel to their other: moves, however, in the 
’eighties they had considerably muted thei rcriticism 
about India’s international posture and rediscover- 
ed the validity of its non-alignment to some extent. 
Perhaps nothing could vindicate Nehru more than 
the fact that several decades later, after experi- 
menting successively with the “fean towards the 
Soviets” policy and the “lean towards the Americans” 
policy, the post-Mao leadership had come to 
acknowledge that China would pursue a non- 
aligned policy. One may raise a question: when 
China declares itself to be a non-aligned country 
does it mean the same as India’s non-alignment? 
As the Non-aligned Movement grew, India intended 
the emergent collective entity to pursue the same 
objectives which it had propounded in its indivi- 
dual capacity, that is, to act as an honest broker 
between the East and the West and to enlarge the 
euvironment of detente. China’s aims quite 
obviously are not mediatory. Sensitively placed 
between the two superpowers and having aimed 
all along at competing with them on equal terms 
and even aspired to emerge eventually on top of 
them, China’s so-called non-alignment represents 
the third force in global politics not exactly in the 
form of a peace-maker between the warring sides, 
but to exert leverage on them. 


In conclusion, India having a pre-eminent 
position in the sub-continent, it is logical to sum 
up that China’s basic thrust would be guided by 
considerations largely centered on India. There 
is no denying the fact that this was very much 
evident on the positive side in the first few years 
of China’s tentative but generally friendly encounter 
with India, euphemistically known as the Hindi- 
Cheeni Bhai Bhai phase. As mentioned elsewhere, 
China developed a rapport with India on the basis 
of a perceived commonality of interests to which 
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- China to strengthen their 


Nehru the visionary and Lhou Enlai the revoul- 
tionary both addressed themselves in the name of 
solidarity among the downtrodden peoples of the 
world and the newly decolonised nations. 

In retrospect, it may be said that the Five Princi- 
ples enshrined in the 1954 Agreement had much to 
commend themselves for their universal acceptance. 
As everybodyknows, the concept of Panchsheel 
miserably failed to achieve even limited success in 
guiding Sino-Indian relations. Within China, 
various setbacks including economic failures, poli- 
tical dissensions and the Tibetan uprising prompted 
a beleaguered leadership to externalise its internal 
problems by adopting a hard line in its foreign 
policy which it manifested without inhibitions 
towards India. 

Almost half-way. through 1987, China has yet to 
show any inclination to soften its approach towards 
the terriforial question which has a paramount 
bearing on progress or retrogression in Sino-Indian 
normalisation. Latély, its unwillingness to concede 
to the Indian viewpoint has been accompanied by 
fresh assertions of claims in the eastern sector as 
well as charges of India’s military build-up and 
incursions into Chinese territory. Simultaneously, - 
China proffers assurances that the problem should 
be resolved by mutual accommodation. 

As matter stand, while the situation on the border 
has aroused concern that the brinkmanship may 
lead toa renewal of conflict, it has also raised the 
stakes in favour of a solution which both imminent- 
ly need. As India and China strive to compose 
their differences, the renewed respectability of 
Panchsheel after a quarter century of its violation 
on either side raisés some hope that a broad con- 
vergence of interests shorn of its earlier romdni- 
ticism and extravagant optimism, may again be 
resurrected to subserve their larger socio-economic 
goals in an appropriately realistic way. 

What is equally important, it is expected that an accommo- 
dation of the kind envisaged above would be conducive to 
enhance the area of agreement between India and its imme- 
diate neighbours by psychologically diminishing the perceived 
value of a minimum common denominater of China's interac- 
tion with the latter, largely influenced by the Indian factor. 
Apparently, the cost of building good-neighbourly relations 
within the region has not been exorbitant for China. Moderate 
presence fortified by certain visual instrumentalities as trade, 
nvestment, aid, tourism and cultural exchanges — all in small 
doses but making a big impact — has been deliberately inflated 
by the parties concerned in their self-interest, justas the South 
Asian recipients of China’s munificense have considered it 
expedient to endorse the pee scope of interaction with 

1 argaining position vis-a-vis India, 
the Chinese initiatives have been directed at stepping up pres- 
gures on India throughout the period of hostility. Under- 
standably, this reciprocity would be contingent upon China 
abiding by the limits of its actual role by scrupulously avoiding 


any false or exaggerated move which may escalate the cost-of 
its South Asian diplomacy. 

Finally, China’s success in winning the confidence of the 
South Asian states would still be reckoned as less than 
spectacular if India remains excluded from the process of 
entente. Whille it may be natve on our part to expect China 
to volunteer a helping hand in sorting out out problems vis-a- 


- yis the immediate neighbours, China’s options may increas- 


ingly narrow down to support a consensus in favour of a 
region-wise rapprochement. The scenario implies a hearty 
endorsement of the regional consensus by India which remains 
the main protagonist in the subcontinent. The importance of 
India’s responses to China's regional diplomacy cannot be 
overemphasised. 0 ` 
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A connie to the classical theory, equilibrium 
LA between supply and demand is maintained in 
free-market economy by the process of competition 
which weeds out the least efficient units, when 
supply is in excess of demand. Such weeding out, 
apart from the waste of resources involved, may 
not cause much human suffering in a state of full 
employment and perfect mobility of labour. 2 

In developing countries, on the other hand, 
where poverty and misery are rampant for ‘want of 
adequate -employment to occupy the available 
manpower gainfully and where mobility of labour 
is impeded by infrastructural inadequacies, such as 
shortage of housing, transport, et al, not to speak 
of the barriers of regionalism and linguism, loss of 
such: employment is more serious. So also is the 
waste of resources which by definition are scarce 
in developing countries. 

Sickness of industrial units, though not regarded 
as abnormal in a competitive market economy, is 


therefore undoubtedly a matter of concern in deve- . 
loping countries. It is all'the more so where com- - 


petition is not fair, or is between unequals, and 
where large and experienced companies, domestic or 
foreign, threaten the existence of small, inexperienc- 
ed ones, thus endangering healthy competition 
itself. Besides, in a newly industrialising ‘country 
mismanagement may arise not only out of mana- 
gerial inexperience but out of a wrong outlook on 
industrial development. The desire to make quick 
profit regardless of its long-term consequences is 
more a speculative than a healthy industrial attitude. 
. Similarly short-sighted is the desire to distribute as 
dividend or to appropriate as profit the surplus 
_ earned by a company which should be utilised for 


its modernisation or diversification. And yet, such. 


acts of misfesance, not excluding down-right dis- 
honesty, have often been responsible for sickness of 
industrial units, and have given rise not only to 
considerable human suffering but to waste of scarce 
national resources. 

This is where Government has to step in. Indeed, 
the responsibility of Government is not confined to 
rescuing the units which have fallen sick. A 
rescue operation should be regarded as a measure 
in the last resort. A more important part of the 
responsibility is tq prevent sickness altogether so 
as to avoid the need to rehabilitate or where 
this is not successful, to commence the process of 
rehabilitation early, as soon as the first signs of 
sickness are discerned. These need both appropriate 





`The author is former Secretary, Government: 
of India. This contribution was presented by the 
author atthe International Seminar on Sickness 
in Industries organised by the Parliamentary 
Forum of Public Enterprises, New Delhi 
(April 28-30, 1987). 
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Rehabilitation of Sick Units 





‘policy formulation and institutional arrangement. 


On the question of policy a good deal needs to 
be done. It has to be realised that efficiency is a 
function not only of the skills acquired but also of 
the attitudes developed, and that both these, namely 
the skill and the attitude depend ofa variety 
of other factors. Skill, for instance, can be acquired 
by training, but to ensure that it asso acquired it 
is necessary not only to provide for training at all 
appropriate levels, but to take the steps necessary 
for the training imparted to be absorbed. In-India 
the reservoir for labour is provided by the poorer 
section of the tural population, among whom the 
levels both of education and of health are poor. 

-Unless these levels arè raised, absorption of skills 
becomes difficult. So also the development of the 
attitude towards machines and towards work in 
general. Transformed suddenly from surroundings 
where the bullock cart and manual labour predomi- 
nate into those of sophisticated modern indus- 
tries it speaks volumes for the adaptibility of 
the Indian workers that they have done as well as 
they have, They can hardly be expected fo bring 
to their work the sophistication, both in skills and 
attitudes, which industrial workers in developed 
countries with better education and higher stan- 
dards of living display. 


This applies to the employers as much as to the 
workers, The speculative as distinct from the indus- 
trial attitude, the family-cum-dynastic, as contrasted 
to professional management which still prevail in 
the private sector, bear testimony to the backward- 
ness of our industrial culture. This backwardness 
needs to be dealt with direct. It cannot be banished 
merely by exposing the units concerned to com- 
petition, internal and international. Exposure to 
domestic competition and reliance only to the 
‘natural’ process of the inefficient units being 
weeded out involves a long drawnout process of 
human suffering in which the units.become sick, 


Exposure to unrestricted international competi- 
tion has the same result with the added danger of 
allowing control, if not ownership also, of domestic 
industries being passed on to foreign hands as a quick 
and .easy way-out of the backwardness. While a 
completely sheltered environment may be unhealthy 
for the growth of domestic industries, unrestricted 
competition is certainly not a complete answer 
for the development of a country as large as India 
with masses of poverty-ridden, illiterate population. 
It indeed gives rise to the paradox that while policy- 
induced competition increases sickness among 
industrial units, a democratic government which 
cannot afford to be callous to human suffering has 
to busy itself in un-doing the effects of competition 
by trying to rehabilitate the sick units. 


The policy mix to prevent undue sickness has to 
be balanced, and there isa greater need to pay 
attention to infrastructural inadequacies which 
include wrong attitudes, poor health and low level 
of education, rather than rely.on competition alone 
to improve industrial efficiency. Competition is at 
best a wasteful means of improving efficiency, 
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specially as the size of industrial units grows with 
technological development. 

It is sad, therefore, to reflect that while developed 
countries like US, UK and France seek to replenish 
the order books of their giant engineering, aeronau- 
tical and other concerns by using even diplomatic 
pressures, where necessary, we emasculate our 
BHEL and HMT by deliberately allowing import 
of equipment which could be manufactured by 
them. According to Financial Express (January 11, 
1987), BHEL’s “capacity , utilisation at the present 
rate of order placement is expected to go down 
from 80 per centin 1987-88 to 40 per cent in 
1988-89, and further down to 18 per cent in 
1989-90”. Even if it is presumed that the quality of 
BHEL products is poorer than similar products 
manufactured abroad, surely there are means to 
improve the quality other than to render it sick. 
Sickness, apart from the human suffering it causes, 
can only lead to loss of morale and a further dete- 
rioration in quality. 

Even within the framework of a judicious policy- 
mix, however, sickness will persist, for the causes 
of sickness, varied as they are, do not readily yield 
to policy treatment. Mismanagement, even disho- 
nest management, will persist, and so also the 
various economic factors which give rise to sick- 
ness. It is necessary, therefore, to have a well-pre- 


ake plan and an appropriate organisation to ` 


ack it, in order to deal with sickness as it arises. 
The first component of such a plan should be to 
ensure early detection of jncipient sickness, before 
the malady becomes incurable. Obviously, in our 


context, for such early detection one has to depend | 


not only on the commercial banks which finance the 
working capital needs of the companies, but also on 
financial institutions which advance long-terms 
loans. Considerable emphasis has been laid on such 
_ monitoring, as it has been termed, in recent years. 
This is undoubtedly a healthy development, but it 1s 


equally necessary that morfftoring should be accom- - 


panied, as and when necessary, by action to cure 
the deficiencies noticed. Unfortunately, the latter 
has not always happened. 

There has indeed been a remarkable weakness in 
taking necessary remedial measures at the appro- 
priate time. The system of appointing nominee 
Directors to the Boards of Companies to which 
- long-term loans have been advanced has not helped, 
at least to the extent required. Such Directors, often 
appointed to a comparatively large number of 
Boards simultaneously, have seldom: been able to 
probe beyond the information supplied to them by 
the managements, and what is more important, they 
have rarely been able to influence the management 
of the companies. i 

What is indeed needed is that the financial insti- 
tútions should not only have the right to nominate 


directors to the boards of companies assisted by - 


them, but also the right to appoint senior executives 
at or below the board level, should they consider it 
necessary to do so, specially when further loans are 
sought to tide over the problems which have arisen, 
This right should be built in as a condition of the 
loans advanced, if not initially, at least when the 
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first signs of sickness are detected, It can be further 
strengthened by a generous use of the provision 
which enables financial institutions to convert loans 
into equity. 

The point which needs to be emphasised is that 
ditect control. of management at the appropriate 
time is more important, if sickness is not to deepen 
to incurable malady, than mere representation on 
the board which can at best elicit information and 
help monitor the progress of a company. This is 
also-more imporfant than any attempt to influence a 
company indirectly by granting or withholding 
financial assistance, It is unwise to let any under- 
taking woich has used a significant amount of scarce 
resources and which employs a significant number 
of wage~earners to reach a stage of sickness when 
it can function no longer, and thus present Govern- 
ment with the dilemma of either over looking the 
waste and the human suffering involved, or throw 
further money and effort in a doubtful attempt to 
rehabilitate it. And yet, this is what is happening 
with undesirable frequency. Undertakings about to 
close down and often incurably sick are thrown into 
government hands by public pressure. They become 
part of the public sector to which, however, with 
their continued sickness they bring no credit. On 
the contrary,* they add to the loss-making concerns 
of the public sector, and thus give the critics interest- 
edin distortiag the image ofthe public sector a 
further opportunity to do so.. 

Early detection of sickness and the policy to 
influence management at an early stage may not 
eliminate sickness altogether but they can certainly 
reduce its incidence considerably. The textile units, 
many of which Government have taken over in 
various parts of the country, could have avoided 
sickness, at least in a large proportion of these 
cases, had sufficient attention been given in time to 
replacement of worn-out equipment and modern- 
isation of obsolete ones. Another industry well 
known for its obsolescent equipment is the Jute 
industry. Instances can be multipled, if not for 
entire industries, at least for individual under- 
takings. : 

Participation in management, however, presu- 
mes build-up of the capacity to.do so. At present, 
those responsible for monitoring industrial units, 
namely, the banks and other financial institutions, 
have made little attempt to build up such capacity, 
The Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of India 
(IRCI; was established in the early ’seventies to 
undertake the task of reconstruction. Attempts were 
infact made to build up a management cadre within 
the Corporation, the members of which could, when 
necessary, be deputed to supervise or even particip- 
ate in the management of the sick units. This, how- 
ever, aroused intense opposition from private 
business circles who wanted loans from IRCI, in 
circumstances when the commercial institutions 
would be reluctant to advance loans to them but no 
“interference” in their management. Unfortunately, 
Governments, both Central and States, succumbed . 
to the pressure, and IRCI was treated as one more 
financial institution with, at best, a special field of 
operation, namely the field of sick industries. Sub- 
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sequently, it- was renamed the Industrial Recon- 
struction Bank of India (IRBI) emphasising its 
financial character, 

. A fresh opportunity has arisen with the enactment 
of the Sick Industrial. Companies (Special Pro- 
visions), Act, 1985-and with the establishment in 
- January 1987 of the Bodrd for Industrial and Finan- 
cial Reconstruction under this Act. The enabling 
powers conferred on the Board by the Act are wide 
enough to cover parficipation in management, but 


whether or not this power would be used in practise - 


and the consequent hostility of the private business 
concerned faced is to be seen when the board goes 
into action. 

Another deficiency which has characterised the 
Government’s treatment. of sick industrial unit 
even after their management is taken over, is the 
reluctance or inability to take a comprehensive view 
of the investment required to treat the sickness. At 
the initial stages of the take-over, the Government 
often confine themselves to replacing the most 
obviously worn-out equipment in the hope that the 
restricted investment made therein would suffice to 
put the undertaking back to health. More often 
than not, this doesnot happen, and. the initial 
investment is wasted. Necessity then forces the 
authorities to take a more comprehensive view of 
the causes of sickness, and to prepare a viable 
scheme for reconstruction. Even at this stage it is 
not realised that time is of the essence. Procedural 


formalities and bureaucratic delays hold up the ` 


approval and implementation of a comprehensive 
scheme of rehabilitation, while the undertaking 
continues to accumulate losses. ` , 

This sequence of events is unfortunately true of 
a large number of sick units, the most important of 
which is perhaps the Indian Iron & Stee! Company 
(IISCO). After more than a decade anda half of 
its take-over, a Comprehensive scheme for moder- 
nisation of ISCO is only now under active consi- 
deration. It should, however, have been apparent 
from the start that obsolescénce was one of. the 
major causes of sickness of IISCO. ` 

The magnitude of industrial sickness in the country 
can be gauged by the fugures published in the 
Economic Survey for 1985-86 and for 1986-87, placed 
before Parliament by the Ministry of Finance 


immediately before the presentation of the annual . 


budgets, (pp 39-40 of Economic Survey, ~1985-86, 
and pp 40-42 of Economic Survey, 1986-87). 
According to the information furnished (Table 
4.7 p40, Economic Survey 1986-87) not only is the 
magnitude of industrial sickness significant but its 
incidence has infact been increasing from year to 
year. Thus at the end of December 1985 (which is 
the latest date for which information has been 
farnished) sickness in large industrial units increased 
from 409 at the end of December 1980, when they 
accounted for outstanding bank credit of Rs. 
1342.47 crores, to 637 with an outstanding bank 
credit of Rs. 2980.24 crores, There has been a 
similar increase of sickness among the small-scale 
units also. The total number of sick units in large, 
medium and the small sector thus increased from 
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24.550 with outstanding bank credit of Rs. 1808.66 
crores at the end of December 1980 to 1,19,606 with 
outstanding credit of Rs. 4270.93 crores at the end 
of December 1985, that is five year later. During 
this short period therefore the number of sick units 
increased by more than 485 per cent, and the bank 
credit involved by more than 235 per cent. 

Of these sick units, studies for viability showed 
that 75860 with outstanding bank credit of Rs. 1249 
crores were not viable at the end of December 1984. 
The number increased to 99,062 and the-amount of 
bank credit involved to Rs. 1790.73 crores at the 
end of December 1985. It would have been interest- 
ing to know the number of persons eniployed in 
the non-viable units, but that information has 
obviously not been compiled. i 

In spite of the steps so far taken by the Govern- 
ment, industrial sickness has so far not. been 
arrested. Infact, it has been growing. It istime, 
therefore, to pause and consider to what extent 


' these steps have been inadequate. The inauguration 


of the Board for Industrial and Financial Reconstruc- 
tion provides an opportunity foran innovative 
approach. This needs to be utilised fully, so that the 
Board does not become yet another establishment 
in the ever-growing machinery of the Government, 
incapable of providing the change required to meet 
the increasing malady, O 
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_AN ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


Hindu-Muslim Relations in Contemporary India—II 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER. 
| Ba 


THe second important factor which emerged on 
the political horizon af India in the post-1980 
period is Islamic and Hindu fundamentalism. We 
shall try to examine this factor, in some detail as it 
provides ideological moorings of communalism. 

As already poinfed out éarlier in this article, 
fundamentalism is a Western concept which is more 
applicable to Christianity rather than to Islam or 

` Hinduism, It also has some undesirable implications. 
The word ‘fundamentalism’ was coined by ‘the 
Western media to discredit the Khomeini’s move- 
ment against the Shah of Iran, a movement which 
was essentially anti-imperialist in its basic thrust. 
The Indian media borrowed this term rather un- 
critically and ‘loosely applied it to all the move- 
ments which were either revivalist or which laid 
stress on political use.of religion. Thus the terms 
‘Islamic fundamentalism’,. ‘Sikh fundamentalism’, 
‘Hindu fundamentalism’ became a political currency 
in this country. 

However, there are other religions as well like 


Jainism, Buddhism and Christianity, But one hardly | 


hears of Jain fundamentalism or Buddhist funda- 
mentalism or Christian fundamentalism. The impli- 
cation is clear, ‘Fundamentalism’ is used only for 
those religions which are in confrontation with 
each other and have been heavily politicised. 
Though the term is imprecise for reasons more 
than one, we would use it asit has found general 
acceptance in the current political and journalistic 
idiom in India. Therefore, in our context, funda- 
mentalism would not necessarily mean going to the 
first principles or fundamental principles of religion 
but rather political use of religion or religious tradi- 


tions as generally accepted by the people, irrespec- 


tive of the fact that these traditions are later accre- 
tions or not, : 

To begin with, it was Islamic fundamentalism 
which came to be repeatedly referred to in late 
seventies, specially when the Khomeini regime was 
established in Iran, The term was so loosely applied 
that any vigorous religious activity among Muslims 
came to be described as ‘fundamentalist’. A Delhi 
journalist while interviewing this author on his 
views on fundamentalism described the greater 


trend among Lucknow Muslims to observe Rama-~ 


The author is the Director, Institute of 
Islamic Studies, Bombay. This is the second 
and concluding part of the article. The first part 

oa in last week’s Mainstream (May 9, 
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dan fasts as an increasing impact‘of fundamentalism‘ 


on Indian Muslims. 

Soon it became such a catchy word that even 
equipping” mosques with microphones or whitewash- 
ing them came to be described as ‘fundamentalist 
activity’, What actually happened was that many 
Muslims went to the oil-rich Arab countries and 
brought some money home on their homeward 
vacation trips and spent part of it on their mohallah 
mosques to win some social recognition. But it 
often began to be taken as a ‘proof’ of Arab money 
finding its way among Indian Muslims to finance 
‘fundamentalist activities’, What was astonishing 
was that many Indian language papers, and 
occasionally English langauge papers too, took these 
Instances quite seriously and in times of communal 
tension mentioned them as one of the contributing 
causes. Instead of referring to these as a sign of 
increased religiosity for which there are credible 
sociological reasons, this was taken as a sign- of 
increased fundamentalism with political impli- 
cations. 

In fact, similar process can be witnessed among 
all the religious communities in India today. You 
find increased manifestations of external religiosity 
among the Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and Christians. . In 
growing cities and megalopolises, the feeling of 
anonymity is intensified and organic relationship 
with one’s village or community is severed causing 


great deal ‘of psychological strain. Also, when one. 


is uprooted from traditional vocations and one is 
suddenly thrown into a different situation one needs 
some kind of psychological compensation. Thus one 
finds such compensation in clinging with greater 
tenacity to the primordial traditions and external 
forms of religiosity. Some more light will be thrown 
on this little latter. _ 

It would be useful to deal with those aspects o 
fundamentalism which areyreally problematic today 
in the political context. It makes an extremely 
interesting study. Here, it should be realised, no 
in-depth analysis is possible, but could be dealt with 
only briefly. 

The. increased caste tensions has accentuated 
divisive forces in the Hindu society in contemporary 
India. Because of the rigid caste hierarchy the 
Hindu. society is more fragmented than other 
societies. Though Indian Islam and Christianity are 
also caste-ridden, the rigidity and rigour is‘ there 
are far less compared to Hinduism; and the other 
relieving feature is that fhere is no theological 
sanction for such hierarchy in the latter two 
religions, Thus they appear monoliths though they 
are not. When the process of development further 


we 
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AéCentuated caste divisions, the upper caste Hindus 
began to develop some kind of apprehension vis-a- 
‘ vis the Muslims and the Christians, whom they 
think to be monoliths and poulaly far more 
cohesive. 

The critical point was reached with the conversion 
' of few Harijans to Islam in the Meenakshipuram 
district of Tamil Nadu in 1981. With these con- 
versions a section of the upper caste Hindus took 
alarm as more such conversions — and there were 
some simillar threats from north India — would 
tilt the demographic balance for good in favour of 
Muslims (and also Christians to some extent). This 
political perception of the upper caste Hindus 
assumed a more serious proportion due to happen- 
ings in the Islamic world. In fact, they looked with 
great apprehension to the developments in the 
Islamic world which had assumed great importance 
after the oil revolution of early ’seventies, described 
by the Western media as “‘the rise of militant 
Istam” and “‘swelling tide of fundamentalism”. All 


this went into creating a siege psychology among a 


section of the Hindus. 

In fact, the oil-rich Arab nations like Saudi 
Arabia were hardly interested in sustaining any 
militant movement at all. On the contrary they 
dreaded it most. Except Iran and Libya hardly any 
other Muslim nation was interested in promoting 
militant Islam and that too was by no means direct- 
ed against India. Libya and Iran both need preci- 
ous Indian support through the Non-aligned 
Movement. 
logised perception is more appealing than a realistic 
one. So the mythologised perception of militant 
Islam created nightmare for many Hindus in India 
and they were further convinced of Islamic 
faffaticism. 

The Hindu communal organisations were promot- 
ing this fear systematically. The common Hindus, 


specially those belonging to the middle and upper — 


castes began to entertain the fear that militant Islam, 
if went unchecked, would soon swallow Hinduism 
which . was already fragmented and caste ridden. 
Indira Gandhi, who was in need of Hindu support 
shrewedly exploited these feelings and began dis- 
creetly promoting the cause for Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, a Hindu ‘fundamentalist? organisation, to 
use the current idiom. <A series of statements were 
- issued by various VHP and other leaders including 
some Congress-I leaders that Arab money was 
involved in the Meenakshipuram conversions, In 
fact, ina different political climate in the country 
the few stray conversions at Meenakshipuram would 
have-passed unnoticed. But VHP and similar other 
Hindu organisations were quite conscious of the 
political outfall of this incident and hence with the 
help of the national press the whole issues was 
_ blown out of proportion. A content analysis of 
various major English weeklies and dailies on this 
issue makes an interesting study.° 

There is evidence to show that Indira Gandhi 
‘wanted to lean upon the political support of the 
upper caste Hindus,” „and she very cautiously of 
course, promoted the cause of Hindu unity and she 
almost blessed the EZkatmata Yatra (Hindu unity 
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However, in human affairs, a mytho- - 


procession) taken out throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. by the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad in 1983. She did-reap political benefits in 
as much as she won the Delhi Metropolitan Council 
elections and all the seats in the Jammu region in 
the elections held in 1983 with the help of the 
indirect support of RSS. In the election campaign 
in Jammu she even tried to project herself as the 
‘saviour of the Hindus’, A careful study of various 
newspaper reports after 1980 until her death in 1984 
also shows that unlike the pre-1980 period she 
stopped blaming RSS for fomenting communal 
trouble. i : , 

Thus we see that in the post-1980 period the 
Hindu ‘fundamentalism’ emerged on political scene 
with a definite political purpose which it has been 
trying to achieve ever since with only partial success, 
of course. 
RSS maintained a low-key posture and pushed VHP 
to a frontal position. VHP has been campaigning 
for militant Hinduism and has been instrumental in 
fomenting communal trouble in various parts of 
India, north as well as south, east as well as west. 

Recently it raked up a controversy over-the birth- 


place of Lord Rama in Ayodhya, in the Faizabad ` 


district of UP. Riots in many towns of UP took 
place over this question as it claimed a mosque there 
to be the birth-place of Rama, a demanded which 
was resisted by the Muslims. VHP has drawn up a 
list of mosques which are claimed to be Hindu 
temples, and it plans to launch a campaign to re- 
claim all these mosques. A new controversy in res- 
pect of Lerd Krishna’s birth-place has already been 
created which was unfortunately given prominence 
even by a paper like The Times of India. 


VIE 


Tsis not to argue that Muslim fundamentalism 

is nowhere on the scene, It is true that the 
Muslims are generally at the receiving-end in almost 
all the communal riots. Dut that does not mean 
that Muslim leadership does not strike funda- 
mentalist postures. A section of tbis leadership has 
received financial aid from countries like the Saudi 
Arabia which are interested in maintaining:status 
quo among the Muslims and hence it has acquired 
deep interest in opposing any meaningful-change. 
The "Ulamas have also received money from these 
countries to build mosques and madrasas in various 
parts of India and these institutions have become, 


‘as far as the Muslims are concerned, powerful 


centres of orthodoxy which often seeks political 
expression. The chief form of this expression is 
forceful opposition: to any change in the MuSlim 
Personal Law as it operates in India. It is interest- 


ing to note that some of the clauses of the Muslim - 


Personal Law Act enacted by the Britishers in 1937 
are opposed to the’ provisions of the Shari’at and 
even then if is defended as a ‘divine law’ by these 
leaders and the ’Ulamas. 

+ The Muslim leaders with Hardly few exceptions 
have always tried to exploit the religious emotions 
of the masses of Muslims. It would be difficult to 
find any instance ofany Muslim. political leader 
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In this period, it is to be noted that the: 


dedicating himself or herself to the cause of uplift 
. of common Muslims, On the other hand, they have 
always been found on the frontlines whenever 
any religious issue, however trivial but capable of 
emotional exploitation, arose. Qne can argue that 
the Muslim leaders are not better than other leaders 
in India. Yes, very true. Butit should be borne 
in mind that Muslims are-a relatively backward 
minority and this puts much more responsibility on 
those claiming to represent them. The’ Muslim 
leadership — however regrettable it may be but it 
is a fact-— has proved totally bankrupt, oppor- 
-tunist and dishonest in its intentions. 

To what extent it can go in exploiting the reli- 
gious sentiments of Muslims is incontrovertably 
proved by an unparalleled agitation on the question 
of the Shah Bano judgement of the Supreme Court 
last year. It wasan issue relating to payment of 
maintenance in certain cases beyond the period of 
iddah (that is, a waiting period of three months 
after the divorce) under--Section 125 of Indian 
Criminal Procedure Code. Neither was it a blanket 
order requiring Muslims to pay maintenance in all 
cases beyond the period of iddah nor is there any 
specific injunction of the shari’at not to pay main- 
tenance beyond this period under any circums- 
tances. Thete have been differences among the 
Muslim theologians on this question and the Verse 
241 of Chapter 2 has been differently interpreted by 
different "U/amas.% ` 

The theologians and the Muslim leaders were not 
unaware of the fact that the issue at best is contro- 
versial and different interpretations are possible. 
But they displayed the worst political opportunism 
and they made this a major issue, as if the survival 
of the Islam depended on them in India. They 
brought out lakhs of Muslims on street to pressure 
the Government into amending Section 125 Cr. PC 
or to introduce a Bill in Parliament making separate 
provision for the Muslim divorcees in keeping 
with the Shari’at. 
` precedented proportion and the Government had 
to give in, | 

It is true that the national press also made it a 
major issue and launched a diatribe against Islam 
and Muslims and made Common Civil Code a sine 
qua non of Indian secularism. Alongwith the Muslim 
leaders the Hindu communal leaders were also at 
their aggressive worst, In fact, both fed on each 
other’s chauvinism. Religious fundamentalism in 
the sense of total politicisation of religion could 
be witnessed during this agitation. In fact, it was 
wrongly made out to'be the test of Indian ‘secula- 
rism from both the sides of the communal divide. 
Only a few saner elements could view it with 
equanimity. 

This issue raiged an interesting debate as to 
what asecluar state should do when a religious 
community demands to be governed by its own 
religious law. The Musljm leaders argued that the 
true spirit of secularism demanded as well as the 
constitutional provision under Article 25 required 
‘that their personal law be not tempered with except 
with their express approval. Whereas the argu- 
ment from the other side was that it is travesty of 
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The agitation assumed an un- “ 


secularism to allow any community in the coun- 
try to practise traditional laws which denied a 
section of the community, especially the women, 
equality before law. 

This is, it must be admitted, a very delicate ques- 
tion. Only an authoritative body like the Supreme 
Court can. make a final pronouncement on the 
subject. However, a layman like the present author 
can say that the Constitutional provision certainly 
required that no law could be forced ,on an unwill- 
ing community. Also, secularism cannot, and 
should not, mean doing away with all religious 
practises falling within the domain of personal 
laws, nor should it imply acceptance of a strictly 
rational point of view in all matters. A truly secular. 
and democratic society should respect and protect 
all cultures and teligious practises including those 
Of tribes and minorities. 

However, having stated this, it should also be 
made clear that while respecting personal laws and 
religious and cultural practises no injustice should 
be allowed to be perpetrated against any section of 
the society, much less against the weaker sections. 
Certain reasonable restrictions on divorce, polygeny 
and other accompanying measures should be seen in 
this, light. In fact, if properly interpreted, no religi- 
ous law, specially in Islam, allows injustice to be per- 
petrated against anyone, If certain later religious 
traditions have incorporated some unjust practises 
they must.be reformed sooner than later. If, how- 
ever, initiative is not being taken by the theologians 
or leaders of the community within a reasonable 
period of time, a secular state must intervene to the 
extent of removing those injustices against the 
weaker sections. Sati, human sacrifices, untoucha- 
bility, polygamy, arbitrary divorce, dowry etc. are 
unjust practises and could not be tolerated inde- 
finately by any society, much les a secular 
society. 

It is highly regrettable that in contemporary 
India not only politics but even secularism has 
been to a large extent communalised. Most political 
as well as social leaders have been less than honest 
in interpreting secularism. It is convenience rather 
than commitment which determines the behaviour 
of many gf our leaders. One can well realise the 
dangers fo secularism in such a situation. In fact, 
itis no exaggeration to say that Indian secularism 
is going through a highly critical period. Even 
otherwise secular parties are resorting to com- 
munal and casteist politics in different degrees. 
What is more shocking is the communalisation of 
political processes today. This is borne out by the 
fact that parties of the non-left no longer la» much 


emphasis on election manifestoes but rely more on ‘ 


setting up candidates according to the caste or 
community of the constituencies to ensure their 
victory. Such rank opportunism keeps on pushing 
the curve of communalism higher and higher. It is 
almost touching dangerous heights. 

What is worse is the trend of competitive com- 
munalism among various communities. This is of 
course a by-product of competitive politics. Com- 
munalism in a way can be defined as achieving 
secular goal through religious channels, It is not, 


therefore, surprising that Western educated urban tance. Put in these terms the situation seems to be 
elite who have hardly any religious convictions, hopeless. But it is this author’s well-considered 
use religion for political ends, Jinnah, Savarkar, opinion that the situation is difficult but certainly 
Balasaheb Deoras, Syed Shahabuddin, Banatwala, not hopeless. This is because the common people 
Bal Thackeray, and others including the leaders of are not communal. They -are religious and even 
- Bhartiya Janata Party and Vishwa Hindu Parishad need external manifestation of theic religiosity as 
fit into this category. They shrewdly manipulate such manifestation provides them with ‘belief ŝatis- 
the religious feelings of their respective co-religio- faction’ and also a short escape from their dreary, 
nists‘ to achieve their secular goals both economic slogging life. They want their religious manifesta- 
as well as political. This is far easierin a back- tions not to be interfered with. They get angry only 
ward multi-religious society which is going through when such an impression is created. 
` travails of slow development. i 
A democratic set-up with universal franchise in a Vil 
relatively backward country like India throws up 
Hi its own dilemmas -during the process of develop- 
ment. Democratic freedoms and universal franchise Ts brings us to the last section of this presenta- 
are highly necessary to guarantee hnman freedom tion. It is extremély necessary to tackle this 
and dignity. No modern society can be worth its problem at the educational level, both formal and 
name without guaranting these rights. However, non-formal. 
there is no way to foreclose possibilities of misuse As for our formal school and college level educa- 
of these freedoms. Freedom to practise one’s tion, there are severe limitations. Even after nearly 
religion is an instance in point. Political interests four decades of our independence we have not been 
in every religious community stretch this freedom able to build up an objective; liberal and tolerant 
to a point that it becomes a nuisance to the society education system. Parochialism and religious 
and endangers communal peace. Here ‚one can bigotry reign supreme, specially at lower levels of 
give the example of the much misuSed practise of education, There persists the practise to view 
taking out religious processions. Hindus as well History as made bya few rulers discounting the 
as Muslims insist on following the traditional route role of people and to see rulers as defenders of 
for taking out these processions and if not per- respective faiths. Such historical perceptions are 
-mitted by the authorities, make a big issue out of it later on exploited by the communalists and they 
threatening communal peace. become highly emotive instruments of exploitation. 
It would be a misnomer to call these processions This bas been going om unchecked despite avowals 
religious processions any longer; they are occasions of the Government to the contrary. Even objectively 
for parading one’s communal strength. One even written text books would be only one step. The 
finds quite a few, anti-social elements armed tothe other important step is making available teachers 
teeth or drunk in some instances. Recently these with a liberal and secular outlook. The best of the 
processions have been occasions for major commu- text books would hardly produce the desired impact 
nal flare-upsin Ahmedabad, Delhi, Hyderabad, if the teachers have communal or intolerant outlook 
Baroda, Nasik, Malegaon, Panvel-and several other which is what happens in most of the cases, 
places. No one is denying that -itis a democratic As far as formal education is concerned there is 
right to take out a religious procession provided it another political problem. The very decision to intro- 
is taken out by genuine devotees. of faith and if duce healthy, liberal text books is political. Indira 
there isa long established tradition to that effect. Gandhi, in her pre-emergency period was.commit- 
No procession ought to be permitted if politicians, ted to such a concept and she introduced such text 
anti-social elements and others join- it. The route books during that period. However, when the 
of the procession. should also be determined by the Janata Government ‘came to power in 1977, these 
authorities, depending on the situation. However, text books were withdrawn and a great deal of 
it is easier to make these suggestions than following controversy took place. The Jana Sangh was part 
~ them asthe real situation is always extremely of the Janata Government and the text books were 
complex and requires proper judgement not only withdrawn at its instant. The political fortunes 
“on Jaw points but also on human as well as religions are likely to fluctuate in coming years and it is very 
i considerations. Only highly competent and honest difficult to say who would control the Central and 
officials can handle such a situation properly.. The State Governments effectively. Regional parties in 
law can help only to a limited extent. the States are also not likely to take very kindly to 
But by way of a long-term solution, honest and liberal and tolerant outlook. This is proved by 
committed social workers should carry ona public what is happening in Punjab, Assam, Karnataka, 
` campaign exposing those elements whether anti- Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. After all, Educa- 
social or political, who exploit such occasions for tion is a State subject. 
their own benefit and play with the religious senti- We should, therefore, depend more on non- 
ments of the people. However, the problem is formal education. There are many committed 
that it is difficult to find such committed people -social-action groups in the country who can under- 
who can undertake such public exposure in a take such an exercise, Some groups specially in the 
sustained manner without losing hope or interest. south are already doing this. But isolated efforts 
It is for this reason that most unscrupulous elements are not enough. Such groups must come together 
continue to do mischief without any effective resis- and evolve a common programme with focus on. 
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communal harmony. Moreover, such efforts are 
needed at two levels: at the intellectual-level in the 
form of inter-faith dialogue. Many Christian 
groups are doing this in a commendable way in 
different parts of the country. This author also 
did it in coorperation with the ~ Social Science 
Centre of St. Xavier College, Bombay. A series of 
lectures on various religions with emphasis on 
liberative and harmonious aspects were organised 
by the Institute of Islamic Studies, Bombay in 
collaboration with this Centre. . 

Fight against communalism can also be made 
part of adult education at mass level. Literacy 
with purpose should be the motto of this non- 


formal educational campaign at the level of the 


masses. It is easier to convince masses as they have 
no stake in communalism, unlike the urban intel- 
ligentsia. On the other hand, they stand to lose in 
any communal conflict. As faras the masses are 
concerned, tbeir cultural resources in the form of 
folk songs and folk dramas should also be used in 
such campaigns. It can create powerful impact and 
would be culturally comprehensible to them. Such 
non-formal! education can be more effective and pur- 
poseful, as such groups generally have no direct 
political motives. Of course, if must be seen that 
no political organisation or party infiltrates these 
groups. The only major constraint in such non- 
formal campaign is fhe lack of financial resources. 
This constraint is’ difficult, but not impossible, to 
overcome. 

Morever, posters, pamphlets, wall-writings, 
mimeographed papers and letters to the news papers 
can also be used for such non-formal campaign. 
It is only such pressures that could keep people 
united and put the divisive forces on the defensive. 
Of late quite a few social-action groups have taken 
up the challenge of communalism and I am quite 
hopeful they would succeed in creating an impact 
of sorts. 

I also feel strongly that elitist ‘rational’ approach 
would not_be effective in the Indian situation. Our 
few rationalist friends consider religion as the main 
‘culprit’ and start attacking it and the only solution 
they prescribe is to doing away with it and culti- 
vating strictly ‘scientific and rational’ approach. 

Firstly, religion is, in my humble opinion, instru- 
mental, not fundamental cause of communal conflict 
as it is amply borne out by the field studies of 
various riots. . 

Secondly, India is not at a sufficiently advanced 
state of social development to become indifferent to 
religion. 

Thirdly, as pointed out earlier, our schools and 
colléges are far from being congenial centres of 
even liberal and tolerant learning, let alone those 
of scientific and rational learning. 

Fourthly, human behaviour is so complex that it 
cannot be governed by rationalism alone. Emotions 
play a very important role in our total behaviour; 
even rationalism is preached with great emotional 
involvement. : 

Fifthly, reason, more often than not, plays an 
instrumental role (that is, more often it is used as 
an instrument of our a priori positions and predi- 
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lections, a8 an instrument of our preconceived 
interests — what is technically called rationalisa- 
tion) rather than. a critical examiner of issues, 
Critical examination should also be value-oriented, 


not interest-oriented. In fact, it is interest-oriented . 


reason which has been most active in promoting 
communalism in this country. . _ 

Sixthly, there is no universal education in our 
country and the masses by and large remain illiterate, 
Jet alone achieve scientific rigour of thinking and 
their reason is pragmatic and limited to their field of 
operation. 

_ Seventhly, religion, with all its external mani- 
festations would remain a great force for quite 
sometime in view of these circumstances. 

A realistic policy therefore should not ignore the 
still unexhausted potential or religion and should 
not interpret secularism in the Western sense. So 
we are left with the alternatives of liberalism, 
tolerance and respect for other religions, other than 


our own, Here also it needs to be pointed out that 


as far as the rural and to some extent urban masses 
are concerned, not only tolerance but absolute 
respect for the other’s religions exist in a fairly 
large measure. They also participate, with full 
emotional involvement in each other’s religious 
functions and rituals and they visit each other’s 
religious shrines. This can be easily experienced in 
any part of India. Many anthropological studies 
also clearly bear this out. 

-~ It should also be noted that one should not 
emphasise mere tolerance as tolerance is also, in a 
way, a negative attitude. Since there is something 
one cannot get rid of, one has to tolerate it. Respect 
from one’s heart, on the other hand, is a real 
positive one must cultivate for other religions, 
Speaking in this sense masses respect, not merely 
tolerate each other’s religion. 

Urban middle class intelligentsia, with certain 
exceptions, is more intolerant than the ‘illiterate’ 
masses it holds in contempt. Quite often they have 
a tendency to prove the ‘superiority’ of their 
religion over those of others. Secondly, they often 
try to show their religion is the most tolerant while 
other religions, intolerant and fanatical. The latter 
trend is most pronounced among a section of 
Hindu intelligentsia. In fact, it has become a pet 
theme for some of the major English newspapers 
like The Times of India. A number of letters are 
also being published to this effect. These Hindus 
complain that Hindu liberalism has been misused 
by the ‘aggressive minorities?’ and it has been 
beleegured. One Jayant Patel in his letter to The 
Times of India says: 

No wonder the ordinary ‘Hindu’ in the street is bewildered 

and gropes for something to cling to. There has been an 

‘unholy alliance’ between the ruling party, bureaucrats 

the elite, the media, the thinkers, the sociologists, psycho- 

logists and the intellectuals who have ganged up against 
the ‘Hindus’ since independence. ...Even a worm turns at 

a certain stage......If the ‘Hindu’ does not rise and fight 

now, then he indeed deserves the utter contempt of those 


who wish him well. He will have none to blame but 
himself,** 


These are very strongly expressed sentiments but 
they are no unusual sentiments these days. They 
carry a sense of anguish and self-righteousness and, 


> 
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therefore, all the more represent a problem, They 
provide a dangerous edge to communalism on both 
sides of the divide. It is urgently necessary to 
counter them as effectively as possible. 

For this it is necessary to develop, apart from 
theological, a sociological view of a religious 
community. More sanctimonious or holier-than- 
thou approach would not do. It should also be 
clearly understood that liberalism or fanaticism 
are not integral to any religion, or any ideology for 
that matter. Much depends on the historical 
growth, historical praxis and contemporary socio~ 
economic and political situation of a community, 
Neither Islam is “fanatical? nor Hinduism is 
‘liberal’ in the absolute sense of the words. Both 
should be viewed sociologically rather than merely 
theologically. 

A religion may opén out to other systems of 
ideas Islam did during the Abbasid period which 
was a period of prosperity and security. Similarly, 
even the most liberal religion might tend to become 
‘orthoprax’ as happened with Hinduism during the 
period of Muslim rulers as it passed through a 
period of decline and insecurity. Also one has 
to distinguish between ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘orthopraxy’. 
Hinduism is quite liberal in theology but the 
Hindus are quite orthoprax, On the other hand, 
Islam is quite orthodox in theology but Muslims 
are quite liberal in practise. They are less governed 
by caste, food, marriage and other taboos. 

In order to successfully combat communalistic 
tendencies it is highly necessary to cease to think 
in terms of superiority of this or that religion. 
Every religion provides unique insights into human 
as well as cosmic and meta-cosmic matters depend- 
ing on its temporal, geographical and historical 
origin. 
value-system which complements, rather than 
clashes with the value-system of other religions. 
One religion may emphasise love, the other equa- 
lity and brotherhood, the third truth and non- 
violence. This differing emphasis is more because 
of historical and sociological and less for theologi- 
cal reasons. Morever, every religion accepts or 
emphasises these values though in differing degrees, 
Every religion faces a unique historical and socio- 
logical situation and hence these differences. 

Finally, it needs to be understood that casteism 


or communalism cannot be done away with without ` 
` establishifig a just 


egalitarian set-up. Unjust, 
uneven, imbalanced growth and distribution of 


. resources, is bound to create caste and communal 


— 
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conflicts, A just, socialistic set-up therefore is‘a. 


must for India to be free of communalism at least 
in its political expression. C (Concluded) 


NOTES 


9. See Suraiyya Durrani, The Image of Islan and Muslims 
in Indian National Press, a mimeographed monograph publi- 
shed by Institute of Islamic Studies, Bombay, 1986. 

10. See Suraiyya Durrani op. cit. 

11. See The Times of India, September 15, 1986. 

12. See Asghar AH Engineer ‘Introduction’ to The Shah 
Bano Controversy ed, Asghar Ali Engineer (Bombay, 1986). 
The Introduction deals with the theological controversy in 
detail. 
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Also, each religion provides us with some . 
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13. See Imtiaz Ahmad op. cit. (Reference Note No.2 

Mainstream, May 9, 1987) and also Pratap Aggarwal Caste 

Religion and Power (Delhi, 1971). There are several such 

other studies. Also see Khwaja Hasan Nizami’s Fatimi 

Da’awate Islam, Delhi, n.d. pP 

sane See The Times of India (Bombay edition), July 22, 
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Punjab : Economy and Political Unrest 


MANNIKA CHOPRA 


; T™ precept not to let facts get in the way of truth 
ig certainly one that is applicable to the indus- 
trial development of Punjab. 

And the facts are certainly impressive. Punjab at 
Rs 4,500 has the highest per capita income in the 
country, industrial growth is at a mouth watering 
10 per cent, while agricultural production of 165 
lakh tonnes, means the state again fops the national 
list. Excise and sales tax collection have shown a 
25 per cent and 20.6 percent increase from last 
year, while bank deposits, power generation are all 
on the upward curve indicating economic buoyancy. 
As Balwant Singh, Minister for Finance and Indus- 
try puts it, “Punjab is far from being only am 
agriculture state and is poised for rapid industrial 
growth.” More creditable given the background of 
turmoil and tension that the state is passing through. 

Yet facts are not everything. It is but part of a 
logical sequence that terrorism and insecurity will 
have a negative effect on the State’ s developmental 
barometer. The resultant fall-out will be slack in 
production, redaced sales and if not closure of 
units- then definitely an opening of a second 
alternative outside the State, representing the so- 
called “flight of capital’, At an over all State level, 
such figures are difficult to come by and even 
more difficult to statistically prove. But visits to 
Punjab’s-threetop most industrial cities—Amritsar, 
Ludhiana and Jalandhar — certainly point to this 
direction. 

Ludhiana in fact shows a marked 40 per cent 
increase in the number of small scale units regis- 
tered from 1,678 in 1983/1984 to 2,341 in 1986/87. 
Primarily industry here is concentrated on engineer- 
ing goods, hosiery, cycle and cycle parts and 
sewing machine manufacture. Indeed it symbolises: 
the general face of Punjab industry, that is, a 
growth inthe number of smdl] units, rather than 
large industries. 

And it is due to sheer size that small-scale units 
have been effected. Says Jagat Singh, Managing 
Director of G. S, Auto and president of the Auto 
Parts Association, “Jn 1983 my company’s turn- 
over was Rs 6 crore, today it is the same. 

‘Lack of customers has had a heavy toll on indus- 
try. Scared by media reports of gun-toting terro- 
rists, clients shy from coming to Punjab and would 
rather opt for a secure centre of production. 

Moreover few customers like to carry hard cash 
„to make purchases. Perforce manufacturers have to 
sell on credit which can extend to 90 days before 
payments are made and purchase raw material on 
advance payment. “Either way” says Trilochan 
Singh of M. T. Mechanical Works “it is a no-win 
situation,’ 

Both, small and big units have been affected by 
the hestitation of migrant labour to enter the State. 
` (Ludhiana alone has a migrant labour force of 


~ 
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3 lakhs). The termination of night shifts, for reasons 
of security has meant another shortfall in produc- 


tion. 


o 


ADDED infrastructural over-heads' have meant 
that profit margins have declined. With customers 
running away, many units have had to open show 
windows in Delhi, Panipat and Sonepat, where 
actual sale and transactions take place. For export- 
oriented units to lug samples from the factory to 
Delhi is nota 100 per cent solution, but it is a way 
out. : 

While opening of these show windows outside the 
State do not tangibly represent flight of capital, 
the preference to open new plants out of Punjab 
and stall modernisation and expansion plans, 
certainly do. Already Hero Cycles has opened a 
factory in. Himachal. Oswal Agro, partof the 
Oswal Group, has preferred to . start its soya bean 
plant in Bhopal. Similarly Rallieghs have a plan to 
start a new project out of Punjab. Says Jawaharlal 
Oswal, Managing Director of the Oswal Group 
(turnover Rs 250 crores), “As yet we have no plans 
to modernise or expand our units in Punjib. We 
ate just balancing our existing projects.” Godrej 
which together with Punjab Agro was to start on 
project in Singrur ultimately backed-out. 

The uncertain state of industry is amply reflected 
in the scrips at the Ludhiana Stock Exchange. 
Though there has been a general slump in the share 
market, the Punjab agro-based industries have fared 
particularly badly. Thapar Agro fell from Rs 90 
toa Rs. 8, Agro Camp from Rs 14 to Rs 7 and 
Punjab National Fertiliser from Rs 35 to Rs 7, 
Admitted K. Khanna, General Secretary, Ludhiana 
Stock Exchange, “Once the issue has. a registered 
office in Punjab the scrip does badly. The general 
tendency is to move the registered headquarters out 
of the state.” 

Jalandhar a mere 100 kms away from Ludhiana, 
despite another 23 per cent increase in the number 
of small-scale units registered, is also showing signs 
of industrial regression. A fact particularly true 
when high falutin’ projects fizzle out. Concurs 
S.S. Grewal, General Manager Industries, “Ranjit 
Gadh near Phillaur was planned as a highly deve- 
loped industrial complex with NRI capital. Un- 
fortunately has happened. Indeed a major casualty 
has been NRI investment.” 

Particularly affected in Jalandhar is the sports 
good industry. Explained an official from the 
Sports Good Production Council, “if we as an 
industry are declining, it is because neither the 
State nor the Centre, understands our problems. 
And cancelled Indian orders have been Pakistan's 
gain.” 


w 
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Unfortunately as in many aspects of Indian life, 
there is a communal tinge to the flight of capital. 
Those looking for a foot-hold outside the State are 
mainly Hindu’s while a similar cross-current of 
Sikhs returning into Punjab has occurred. 


Shortage of skilled manpower has affected both 
small and large units alike. An industrialist with 
a turnover of Rs. 16 crore says “I have 10 posts 
lying vacant for the last six months. If people do 
come, they ultimately run away. Today I don’t even 
entertain any non-Sikh application.” 


@ 


ITS a reaction which is not uncommon. Amritsar is 
the best. example how extremists actually can jeop- 
- ardise economic growth. Tucked away in katras 
with names like Katra Jaimal, Katra Ahluwali, 
Manjit Mandi, there used to exist what must surely 
be the most flourishing trade in India, Trading in 
tea, dry fruits, spices is all but at a halt. Explains 
Lakhan Chand, one of the foremost tea traders 
“I used to have an annual income of Rs. 1 lakh, 
today itis rarely Rs. 40,000”. He looks longingly 
at the door of his shop, “today is the eight day 
without a customer.” 

A case which is also true of the highly lucrative 
dry fruit trade. “The the city suffers a loss of Rs. 
16 crore as fifty per cent of the trade by passess 
Amritsar and goes to Delhi,” say Gopi Chand 
Bhatia, 4 prominent dry fruit trader. 


, Similarly of the 2,000-3,000 spinning looms in the 


city, over forty per cent have closed dowti. Says an` 


industrialist, this trade had a daily turnover of 
Rs, 3 crore, today it has plummetted to Rs. 1.7 
crore. 


It is facts such as these which have egged the State 
Government to announce a new industrial policy 
from April 1, 1987. Basically as A.S. Chatta, 

` Secretary Industry and Finance put, it is “aimed to 
reorganise the industrial infrastructure and give 
a fillip to new units.” By recategorising industrial 
areas, giving a capital subsidy of 25 per cent, priori- 
ty to power connection and sales tax concessions 
they hope to do just that: 


Says Chatta, “after 1984 there was a complete 
paralysis in industrial growth: today though growth 
is good, it is not dynamic enough given the general 
atmosphere of liberalisation.” Not surprisingly, 
the State Government bemoans the fact that the 
Centre has only invested 1.3 per cent of India’s 
total public sector undertaking in the State. Adds 
Chatta, as an aside, “‘this also due to some political 


decisions. If the Minister of Industry is from Uttar , 


Pradesh or from Andhra Pradesh, he would rather 
‘give licences to his State. Unfortunately we have 
never had a Minister from this side.” 


Though the scheme sounds tempting on paper, 
for many industrialists the reality is somewhat 
different. Says Harminder Singh, General Secretary 
of Focal Point Industrial Association “the 25 per 
cent subsidy was a benefit given in June 1985, with 
the Centre giving 10 per cent and the State 15 per 
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cent. However we only received 15 per cent in toto 
and they now post-date the benefit!” 


OBVIOUSLY the State Government will have to 
wake up to some home truths. Their attitude 
towards smal], already existing units seems question- 
able. An industrial focal point was set up~ in ` 
Amritsar as an industrial complex covering 94 acres, 
The estate has over 190 industrial plots of which 
170 have been allotted. Barring 3 plots no posses- 
sion has been given as the conditions are too 
stringent. . 

Industrialists in Batala situated in the volatile 
district of Gurdaspur feel neglected. Instances are 
cited’ of concession being given by the RBI 
and not carried out by local level branches, Indeed 
the Punjab Sind Bank publicly. acknowledged the 
lapse on their part. 

Availability of raw material is another bottleneck 
hampering growth. Erratic pig iron supplies are 
forcing the Jalandhar local engineering industry to 
purchase the commodity from private traders at 
Rs 4,000 per tonnes against the control price of 
Rs 2,870. And though hard coke has risento — 
Rs 1200 today, a lack of the product sends the 
manufacturer buying it at Rs 2,100 per tonne. A 
shortage of Mulberry wood means this year, that 
export earning from hockey. sticks will plummet 
from Rs 7 crore Rs 2.5 crore. In Batala, which 
exists on a Rs 250 crore foundry industry the 
situation -is worse: the pig iron quota has been 
reduced from 1,91,000 tonnes (1986) to 1,50,000 
tonnes (1987). | 

However, big industry has not totally neglected 
Punjab though lakh of raw material, port facilities 
have taken their toll. Despite that the Thapar 
Group has recently invested over Rs 200 crore in 
Punjab through a joint. venture with the Punjab 
State Industrial Development Corporation. A 
company called JCT Electronics has been found as 
well as Punjab Polyfibre “Limited. The Modi’s, 
meanwhile have started Punjab Business Systems at 
Mohali which will produce electronic typewriters 
DCM has a foundry in 
Ropar while the United Group has an Rs 250 crore ° 
investment in the state. 

Not surprisingly Chatta adds, “if Punjab is given a 
special status, then MRTP and FERA companies 
would get the benefits of A category backward area 
without any export obligation and help growth.” 

It is reconsideration of policies like these which 
can put Punjab on the road the recovery. A sugar 
mill and a dam here, or railway factory there, - 
though commendable in themselves will take a long 
time to ensure economic returns. What is needed 
is a high profit agro-based industry, to see that 
Punjab turns the corner. 

The much publicised Pepsico project which is 
hanging fire is still awaiting a decision from the - 
Central Government, another project also promoted 
by Punjab Agro is the 250 crore bagasse based pro- 
ject to produce newsprint and printing. paper in 

(Contd. on page 34) , 
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Tender Notice 


Sealed tenders on prescribed form obtainable on cash payment of Rs. 50/- 
each on production of earnest money in the shape of recgipted treasury challan/ 
Deposit at call/National Saving certificate duly pledged in favour of Executive 
Engineer Karnal Provincial Divn. No. I, PWD B&R Br. Karnal by designation 
from the approved registered Coop. I&C societies and approved contractors are 
re-invited on 1/6/87 at 1.00 p.m. Details of Notice inviting tenders can be seen 
in Office of the undersigned on any working day during working hours. Ambi- 
gious and conditional tenders are not acceptable and shall be rejected outright. 
In case it is holiday on 1/6/87 the tender will be received on the next working 
day. 

1. Providing dry stone pitching and earth work on berms on Karnal 


Assandh Road near village Jundla RD 13.475 to 13.575 on both sides 
in Karnal Distt. . 


A. C. Rs. 64,000/- aa 
E. M. Rs. 200/- from societies, Rs. 1300/- from controctors. 
T. L. 4 (four) months. 


2. Providing dry stone pitching & earth work on berms on Karnal Assandh 
Road near Village Manchuri RD 25.216 to 25.396 on both sides of road 
- in Karnal Distt. . 


A. C. Rs. 1,07,000/- a 
E. M. Rs. 200/- from’ societies, Rs. 2150/- from contractors. 
T. L. 6 (six) months. 


3. Providing dry stone pitching on Jani Budhanpur Road at RD 0.075 to 
0.210 and RD 0.652 to 0. 777 in Karnal Distt. 


A. C. Rs. 57,000/- 
E. M. Rs. 200/- from societies, Rs. 1150/- from contractors. 
T. L. 4 (four) months. 


4. Providing dry stone pitching near pond at Barota KM 9.040 to 9.180 
near Pond Staundi RD 14.400 to 14.493. and near Pond Gagsina RD 
17.330 to 17.440 on Karnal Munak Road. 


A. C. Rs. 86,000/- 
E. M. Rs. 200/- from societies, Rs. 1750/- from contractors. 
T. L. 4 (four) months. i 


For & on behalf of Governor of Haryana. _—s._,. 


Executive Engineer, 
i Karnal Provincial Divn. No. I, 
PWD B&R Br. Karnal 
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State eg Path of Doni in. India 
H.C. SRIVASTAVA 


“THe realities of the two World Wars altered the 

pre-war forms of democracy and ‘state in prac- 
tice, if not in theory. This was the lesson of history, 
and Nebru wanted to incorporate it in constitution- 
framing in terms of a distinction between political 


democracy and economic democracy. After World. 


War I, ‘national situation’ became the determinate 
factor in ‘shaping the process of state formation. 
The state was not supposed -essentially to ‘a com- 
mittee for managing the common affair’ of the 
dominant classes in. society. State emerged to 
provide - military might, advanced technology and 
production. The state may also create a social class 
if necessary for the national situation. The state 
today not only creates, controls, protects but also 
breeds material basis for new classes or their re- 
alignment.! 

` ‘Fhe debate about role of state in India ranged 
between the. 1930s and 1940s around Nehru in the 
Indian National Congress. The conservative forces 
of the Congress took active part in shaping the 
Bombay Plan for Economic Development (pub- 
lished in 1944 also known as Birla-Tata Plan). The 
far-sighted Indian capitalist realised the efficacy of 
the role of state in development of indigenous 
capitalist stracture after overthrowing the colonial 
state. The post-colonial state was expected to work 
asa mediator between the indigenous and the 
foreign bourgeoisie, They wanted necessary foreign 
capital to be absorbed without creating vested 
interests and dominance. The national state should 
raise, financedo feed the private sector. On the 
other hand, the Indian capitalist did allow state 
ownership of defence and strategic or large'scale 
essential industries. They conceded a crucial role 
to the state in organising and regulating indepen- 
dent capitalism. 

The Left wing of the Congress led by Nehru, 
insisted upon state planning and introduction of 
‘public sector economy’. These fwo mechanism of 
control, in view of the radicals, might allow any- 
thing else to develop, buf not capitalism. They 
thought a non-capitalist path of development 
would emerge out of the two major sources of 


contro] and guidance and the state be an auto- . 


nomous power. The shrewd bourgeoisie allowed 
relative autonomy:to the state but exerted con- 
tinuous pressure to see (a) that the state power 
is directed towards building and strengthening 
an indigenous capitalist class; and (b) the state 
does not become an’ instrument of class strug- 
gle directed against them. The Congress in 
course of the political process became, the vehicle 
of ‘changing block of élasses’ and allied political 
forces that controlled the state apparatuses on 


Dr Srivastava is the Professor cf ae 
Banaras Hindu University. 
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behalf of the alliance of ruling classes. 

A relevant analytical perspective would be to 
observe the prognostic potentiality of the system 
which moulded the state power and the path of 
development. In most of the cases, a pre-colonial 
state is preceded by an anti-imperialist popular 
movement, The ideological basis of the movement 
extrapolates the form of the post-calonial state that 
would maintain the cohesion of~the social forma- 
tion to come, When the post-colonial state comes_ 
into being, it takes up concrete forms of state 
branches apparatuses, both coercive and ideological,” 
and thereafter the ‘exterior’ forces establish their 
relation with the state branches and apparatuses 
to give significant shift in «terms of overall unity 
of state structare. Our contention is that gradually 
the ideological basis‘of national movement was 
eroded and state apparatuses were used for the 
development of independent capitalism in face, 


Colonial State 


The social history of modern India, in world 
context, began with India’s colonisation by the 
British, Marx assigns double mission to colonisation 
~ destruction and regeneration — the annihilation. 
of old Asiatic society in Asia.... The historic pages | 
of their rule in India report hardly anything beyond 
that destruction.* The destruction has been assessed | 
by the concept of colonial mode of production as a 
structure.* The chief historical function of colonial 
mode of production was to generate the process of 
primary accumulation outside the colonies without 
unleashing apy corresponding expansion in their 
forces of production. The colonial mode of pro- 
duction is specified by the conditions of deformed 
generalised commodity production, and a deformed 
extended reproduction in as much as the surplus. 
value is realised by and through metropolitan 
capital accumulation. It managed the installation 
of semi-feudal landed property relations (a new’ 
form of feudalism), By this mechanism the West. 
was assured of reinforcement of ‘backward relations 
of exploitation directly in the service of its own 
accumulation process, both where the peasantry 
was tied to the world market as a producer of 
-primary goods and where the chief mode of 
exploitation consisted in a ‘tribute’ to the colonial 
state.”4 

The structure of colonial formation maintains 
domination of external capital linked with external 
world market and the. colony remains indefensible 
under colonial state. The colonial state plays such 
a great role that the entire colonial structure is 
structured by the colonial state. The regene- 
rative aspect of colonialism is the accompli- 
shment of bourgeois revolution in the colo- 
nies by the imperialist bourgeoise who created 
state and bour- 
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Beois property and bourgeois legal and insti- 
tutional apparatus to meet the requirement of its 
economic domination. Besides the task of 
bourgeois revolution, the metropolitan bour- 
geois has the additional task of creating state 
apparatus through which it can exercise domination 
over all indigenous social classes in the colony. 
The superstructure in the colony is ‘over-developed’ 
in relation to the ‘structure’ in the colony, for its 
basis lies in the metropolitan structure itself, from 
which it is later separated at the time of independ- 
ence. The colonial state is therefore equipped with 
powerful bureaucratic military apparatus and mecha- 
nism of government which enable it through its 
routine operations to subordinate the native social 
classes. The post-colonial society inherits through- 
overdeveloped apparatus of state and its institutional 
practices through which the operation of the indi- 
genous social classes are regulated and controlled, 
The colonia] state was an instrument of oppressing 
the entire society. It owed allegiance to none of 
the native classes or groups. It could manoeuvre 
politically the dominant classes against each other, 
or the dominated classes against each other or any 
class or community against any other. The 
external and internal contradiction of the colonial 
state generated the national movement which 
defined the image of the post-colonial society. 

The conservative wing of the National Congress 
argued that the state should perform only social 
services while all industrial development should be 
assigned to private sector enterprise; whereas the 
Left wing of the Congress held the view that all key 
industries must be state-owned and state-managed. 
The debate boiled down to the determination of 
path of development. The Left Congress group 
wanted to adhere to a non-capitalist path of deve- 
lopment whereas the conservatives wanted to follow 
an ‘independent capitalist path.’ 

The basic issues of state intervention, planning 
and state control wer% proposed in the Bombay 
Plan for Economic Development of India (1941) 
submitted by the leading Indian industrialists and 
the Chambers of Commerce. They were not com- 
pradore bourgeoisie. They demanded national gov- 
ernment for implementation of the Plan. They made 
acommon cause with the Congress leadership to 
replace the colonial state by an independent 
indigenous capitalist state.’ 

The Indian bourgeoisie rejected the externally 
induced neo-colonial model of capitalism; they 
accepted planning and: public sector with certain 
restrictions to maintain their long term interests. 
They wanted to maintain their hegemony over the 
Congress and the state. l 


Ideological Basis of Post-Colonial State 


Nehru was aware of the historical task of 
preserving the Congress party as a unifying political 
force. He had to maintain his power-position by 


' remaining acceptable to the conservative elements 


inside the party. Yet a unique experiment had 
been done in constitution-making and state-forma- 
tion in India, and above all, it was done by the 
captain apprehending a shipwreck. Nehru was 
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conscious of intrigues and counter-intrigues inside 
the Congress, therefore, he gave priority to build- 
ing a nation-state first on the foundation of a demo- 
cratic constitution, and economic freedom could be 
achieved thereafter. The concept of ‘economic 
democracy’ was implicit in his argument in favour 
democracies which ‘have to change their shape, if 
they have to remain completely democratic.”® 
Nehru wanted to retain the useful institutions of 
democracy and reject the unsuited ones. But 
certainly he was not contemplating then a socialist 
transformation through constitutional- means. He 
was actually aiming at the objectives of an instru- 
ment to creaté a strong nation-state, a strong 
monitoring centre. 

Nehru projected democratic forces aS the negation 
of ‘class struggle’. He said: 

“When everybody has a vote to become a power 

exercising certain pulls, . certain effective 
pressures, in the direction -of social change... 
all exercising powerful pressure on the wealthy 
classes in favour of what might be called the 
beginning of economic democracy.”’® — Marxism 
and the Contemporary World, 1960. 

So, ‘a democratic structure of the state’ was 
Nehrun’s first pre-requisite. The second was the 
‘really big and tremendous technological develop- 
ment’. Together they might rule out class struggle 
and evolve a solution of the problem of distribution 
of wealth. He was concerned with a new concept 
of democracy and state. This would be a demo- 
cracy which ‘must go beyond ddult sufferage and 
fundamental rights.!° The new democracy should 
define boldly both the economic structure, as well 
as, the political structure by the law of the Consti- 
tution, To do so would be the privilege of India 
because India was a ‘late comer’ in the field of 
constitution-making. 

A democracy ‘beyond adult suffrage’ was actually 
an agenda of state intervention, a plan to place 
‘squarely on the shoulders of the state the obliga- 
tion to supply capital necessary for agriculture as 
well as for industry!! for things which could not be 
done by private enterprise — collectivised method 
of cultivation and key industries in the public 
sector. The intention was to prescribe state 
socialism by the law of the Constitution so that it 
would be beyond the reach of a Parliament majo- 
rity to suspend, amend or abrogate it. ‘It is only 
with this that one can achieve the triple object, 
namely, to establish socialism, retain parliamentary 
democracy and avoid dictatorship.’ t 

The conflict between interventionist state and 
parliamentary democracy took the form of consti- 
tutional battle over the amending power of the 
Parliament. Nebru could only'think of insulating 
the Parliament from the Judiciary. He could hardly 
conceive of insulating the Executive from both. 
Ultimately the state apparatuses were fetishised in 
terms of Parliament versus Judiciary. The basic 
structure of the Constitution emerged as an instru- 
ment to de-politicise the Indian Parliament. Thè 
Parliament could not destroy Part III ofthe Consti- 
tution, and Part IV could not become a part of the 
basic structure. The Forty Second Amendment 


Act could partially concretise the insulation 
mechanism. Ina developing society, the Executive 
should be insulated from the legislature on one side, 
and from the Judiciary on the other. 

After Nehru an inner-party struggle began bet- 
ween Indira Gandhi and the Syndicate over the issue 
of implementation of Nehru’s programme. The 
Kumarmangalam thesis proposed to divide national 
forces on two dimensions: the national forces which 
supported -Nehru’s programme ahd anti-national 


. forces which opposed it. This was an ideological‘ 


division, The latter opposed the programme on the 
grount of defending democracy and Constitution. 
The Congress Forum for Socialist Action stood for 
building an India of Nehru’s dream. During early 
1970s the supporters and oponents of ‘Nehru’s 
dream’ were polarised. JP’s ‘total revolution’ (to 
disorganise the existing power structures) movement 
ultimately, boiled down to a single issue, that is, to 
oust Indira Gandhi to protect the Constitution. 
Ultimately internal emergency (June 25/26, 1975) 
was proclaimed followed by the 20-point Economic 
Programme. n 


-Imperialist Threat 


By 1954, Nehru’s state interventionist policy took 
the form of ‘a socialistic picture of a society’. At 
Avadhi session of Congress, he moved the resolution 
that ‘planning should take place with a view to the 
establishment of socialistic pattern of society where 
the principal means of production are under social 
ownership or control’. The Avadhi and Nagpur 
Congress resolutions were, interpreted as a radical 
departure from Nehru’s accommodative politics. 
This was a danger signal to industrial and rural 
bourgeoisie inside and outside the Congress and the 
Parliament. The investment priorities by the new 
Industrial Policy April 30, 1956 were shifted in 
favour of the Public Sector.\[he dual economy creat- 
ed the contradiction between state and the business 
community. 

Masani-Rajagopalchari-Ranga and other strategic 
elites of the Congress formed a new political party 
(the Swatantra Party) to offer a viable non-socialis- 
tic alternative to the ruling party. The state level 
leaders of Congress did not support radical land 
‘reform and rural cooperative movement. The 
Right-reaction accused the Congress collectively,. 
and Nehru personally, of preparing the grounds 
for communism and end of, political freedom and 
democracy in India. USA was unhappy at the 
Panchsheel spirit and Non-alignment. There was 
pressure fromthe World Bank to give up institu- 
tional reforms and Non-alignment.™ A 

The post-colonial state restricted the working of 
the Jaw of capitalism. It had also been taking* anti- 
imperialist stands from the very beginning- US 
aspires for global hegemony and aims at ungues- 
tionable- supremacy. It could not appreciate India’s 

neutralism and Non-alignment. US gave military aid 





*Imperialist attack came in two phases. First, the attempt 
during the fifties-sixties was to freeze the international division 
of labour inKerited from the colonial times; second, the 
attempt from the seventies onward to develop the production 
structure infcollaboration with or under contro] of MNCs, 
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to Pakistan. In 1966, US postponed Prime Minister 
Shastri’s visit to US, and stopped food shipment 
to India, because India refused to give up its indus- 
trial development plans, India opposed US military 
base in Indian ocean island of Diego Garcia. Afghan | 
crisis further deteriorated Indo-US relations. India 
is constantly - maintaining its independent stand on 
the Star Wars, the Middle East and South Africa. 
US attempt to prepare a counter-force to India’s 
neutralism and Non-alignment remains unabatted. 
Ynspite. of  anti-imperialist diplomatic stand, 
India continues to collaborate with US finance 
capital and technology on a large scale.'4 

Imperialist-pressure on the Indian Government 

against planned development took the following 
forms: ü i 
(i) Strong pressure of the World Bank to opèn 
doors for multinational capital in fertilizer and 
steel industries.!’ 
(ii) Ford Foundation’s stress (1959) to invest for 
effectiveness in agricultural development, popu- 
lation control, and related infrastructure instead 
going for ambitious, industrialisation as it thre- 
atened a shrinking of the economic space avai- 
lable to metropolitan capital. 

- (iii) The ideological attack was made in terms 
of ‘efficiency’ (decontrol), ‘poverty removal’. 
(agrarian development to exclude industrialisa- 
tion), ‘private initiative’ against the bureaucratic 
control and overblown environmental pollution 
syndrome. ` 


„e 


Social Classes and Development 


‘Planned development should be enforced by suffi- 
cient state power. India’s plan-model, as prepared 
by Mahalanobis initiated ‘heavy industries-first’ and 
was based onthe concept of material balance and 
technological choice. The Indian state apparatus 
could enforce decisions by command only ina 
small part of the economy that is, the Public Sector; 
rest of the economy went out of its command. The 
non-capitalist path of development could be built 
up by the following: 
A ah ever-growing public sector which could 
ultimately eliminate the private sector; 
(ii) the vested agrarian interest and semi-feudal 
structure could be slowly dissolved by the new 
process growing on the foundation of the heavy 
industries; 
(iii) the masses could provide spontaneous sup- 
port to the planning process. 

There was considerable amount of outflow of 
finance from agricultural sector in the early phase 
of industrialisation, and the masses, particularly 
of the rural India, could hardly be responsive to 
planning or cooperative. farming. The existing 
surplus of labour and high rate of population 
growth were other factors of impediment. The terms 

_of the world trade and tremendous speed of techno- 
logical advance forced the Indian state to choose 
the dualistic industrial economy — fast growing 
modern industrial sector along with the traditional 
industrial sector. 

How did the process of planned development and 
borrowed socialist forms affect the various classes? 
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‘How did the bourgeoisie strengthen their position? 
The course of financing planned development and 
investment pattern shed some light on these issues. 
Overall investment trend in the private and joint 
sectors of all-India term lending nationalised insti- 
tutions show that the annualrate of growth in 
investment from 1974 to 1981 was on average quite 
high. The total investment (Rs. 4070 oe in 
private sector and joint sector has shown a substan- 
tial improvement (25.5 per cent) in 1985 as com- 
pared to 1984.7 This trend is likely to go up as a 
result of ‘liberalisation’ in government economic 
policy (1985), The planned expenditures were 
financed in large part out of the forced savings of 
the wage-earners anda cut in realincomes with 


inflation while the landlords and manufacturing 


capitalists, monopolising commodity sales, enjoyed 
high profit. Indirect taxes on necessities are highly 
regressive, About 55 per cent of total indirect taxes 
in 1973-74 were paid by households with a monthly 
per capita expenditure of Rs. 100 or less. Such 
taxes do transfer purchasing power directly to the 
state at the expense of the mass of the people. The 
income of ruralrich is not taxed. While money 
wapes of rural poor have risen, the real wages have 
declined. There is stagnation in the market of goods 
of mass consumption but expansion in the market 
of durable consumption goods consumed by only 
5 to 10 per cent of our population. 

The minimum need approach, adopted since 1970, 
seeks for arise in public and private consumption 
and aggregated output, and also mitigation of 
poverty and reduction of unemployment. It requires 
sufficient purchasing power to obtain their require- 
ments from the market. The path of development 
has changed to ‘development through growth pro- 
cess’ with inequality of incomes as an essential part 
ofthe structure of incentive, It requires the country 
to grow at an annual rate of growth of: 7 per cent 
which is at present only 3.5 per cent because of low 
rate of absorption of new technology and lack of 
mobilisation. India is drifting rapidly towards 
‘market forces’ with larger GNP consisting of goods 
and services for those who could be able to pay the 
high cost. 

The ‘new economic policy’ (1985) dismantled the 
control system, and replaced control mechanism by 
such as competition, incentive and penalties. The 
public sector has been brought from ‘the com- 
manding heights of the economy’ to function in the 
infrastructure. It has diluted the MRTP Act, thus 
weakening the drive against concentration of wealth. 
The new economic policy, for the first time, poses a 
threat to self-reliance in two ways. One, the indis- 
criminate use of foreign exchange to support a 
policy.of import liberalisation. Two, a growing 
dominance of our industries by foreign interests in 
the name of export promotion, modernisation and 
competition. ‘The economy and the political 
machinery would be actually ruled’ by the indus- 
trialists (Indian and foreign) and rich landlords 
with politicians as their puppets and civil servants as 
their obliging tools.’?° The considered opinion of the 
economists is that ‘the new thrust’ of the new econo- 
mic’ policy virtually negates planning’! and ‘take the 
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country further away from accepted national ob- 
jectives of growth with equity and self-reliance.** 


Conclusion 


‘State in a developing country should be con- 
ceptualised in relation not only to the internal 
Classes but also in relation to foreign capital which 
plays an important role in state formation in 
post-colonial era. Anti-imperialism of the Indian 
national movement determined the nature and 
orientation of state action in the confext of develop- 
ment after independence.*® The state had to be 
directly involved in the early stages of economic 
development to protect the social formation from 
relegation to a peripheral position within the world- 
system."* In a way India has successfully resisted 
the imperialist thrust of dependent development. 
That.is why, the state and the path of development 
could not be straitlaced in the conceptual frame of 
dependence and unequal] exchange or semi-periphery. 
The limitations of a democratic state and its eco- 
nomic regime, along with the conflict and balance 
of social class forces, explain to a large extent the 
level of underdevelopment. 

The epistemological approach of the present 
paper adheres to the structural logic of the demo- 
cratic system and interplay of class forces as being 
conjectural to India’s level of development and 
underdevelopment. The ideological basis of post- 
colonial state stands in contrast with the ideological 
exponents of the imperialist design. They defined 
agriculture, not industry, as the key ro the Third 
World development. Accordingly neither capitalism 
nor socialism but agriculture .(small holdings 
intensively cultivated) constitutes the path of-deve- 
lopment,” whereas the Indian industrial bourgeoisie 
stood for the path of independent capitalism, and 
they utilised even the socialist forms and rhetoric 
to achieve the capitalist ends in a class society. 
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ABU ABRAHAM 


Ha you noticed some- 
thing? The same people 
who were always asking, 
‘Wheres the evidence?, 
Where’s the bard evidence? 
are now putting out news 
stories where not a shred of 
evidence is thought necessary 
to substantiate these. The onus 
is on the Government to prove 
its innocence. If evidence is 
not produced to refute the 
allegation, it means that the 
Prime Minister or Government 
is hiding something, if not 
plain guilty. The new law 
being prdémulgated by these 
radical investigators and guar- 
dians of our Constitution and 
morals is that you are guilty 
until you’re proved to be 
innocent. And when the 
Prime Minister asks for evi- 
dence so that the guilty can be 
punished, he is supposed to 
be protecting his friends, ` 
The same Right-wing intel- 
lectuals who only the other 
day were saying, in answer to 
the Government’s claim tbat 
terrorism in Punjab was being 
assisted by Pakistan, that the 
Government should produce 
‘hard evidence,’ now don’t 
seem to require any evidence 
before they condemn the 
Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues for the worst kind of 
dishonesty and false propa- 
' ganda. They are even saying 
that the tensions on the Indo- 


Pakistan border were delibe- : 


rately created by Rajiv to 
divert attention from his own 
failures and misdeeds. 

Once again ‘destabilisation’ 
is a word that has become the 


object of ridicule. Destabilisa- . 


tiop, they say, is all in the 
imagination of the Leftists 
and ‘loyalists’, Mention Chile, 
_ and our Rightist friends would 
say it’s a red herring. E can’t 
see what’s wrong with the 
word ‘destabilisation’. It was, 
after all, invented by the 
Americans, It was a term used 
by. Kissinger and William 
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Remembering Chile 


Colby, head of CIA. Colby 
said that Chile was a labora- 


tory test case, where the 
Americans could find out if, by 
pouring money into a coun- 
try, they could successfully 
discredit and bring down a 
government. I recall that after 
the destruction of Allende of 
Chile, I wrote an article in 
the Indian Express merely 
summarising the findings of 
the Sunday Times of London 
(by no-means a Leftist news- 
paper). By doing that I was 
of course drawing attention to 
the new techniques being 
employed by CIA. But I was 
abused by some of’ my intel- 
lectual friends for writing it. 
‘Disgraceful piece,’ one of 
them said to me at the Press 
Club. ‘Allende was a socia- 
list, Indira Gandhi can’t be 
compared to him’, so ran his 
argument. 

Let me recapitulate the 
Chilean episode, which is a 
classic tale of destabilisation 
(pardon the word). On June 
27, 1970, Dr Kissinger was 
talking to the top secret 
‘Committee of Forty’, which 
consisted of only five people, 
the Chairman of the American 
Chiefs of Staff, the Under 
Secretary of State, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defence, the 
Director of CIA, and Kis- 
singer himself as Security 
Adviser to President Nixon. 
Kissinger told this Committee 
(so the Sunday Times report- 
ed): ‘I dont see why we need 
to stand by and watch a 
country go Communist be- 
cause of the irresponsibility 
of its people.’ 

He was referring to Chile. 
The irresponsibility was 
imminent — the elections that 
were due in two months, On 
September 4, 1970, Dr 
Allende, a Marxist parliament- 
arian of 30 years’ standing 
won the biggest share of the 
popular vote and was installed 
President, heading a five-party 


coalition that included the 
Communist Party. 


From the autumn of 1970 


till the spring of 1973, the 
United States Government 
sought to destroy the Allende 
Government by all means 
short of invasion (like that 
mounted by President Johnson 


` in the Dominican Republic in 


1965), 

‘Destabilisation’ was the 
name of the technique. This 
was a variation of ‘Vietnamis- 


ation’, Which didn’t succeed. 


While withdrawing from 
Vietnam, Nixon and Kissinger 
decided that from now on 
anti:'Communists around the 
world must do their own 
fighting, backed of course by 
American money, arms and 
CIA’s dirty tricks. 
formation was also born at 
that time, the illegitimate 


-child of Destabilisation and 


Press Freedom. 


So the United States 
Government gave Chile the 
full works. Diplomatic and 
economic pressures were appli- 
ed (with the World Bank 
taking a leading part, either 
withdrawing loans or pumping 
in money, according to certain 
plans). 


Money was passed on to 
support the strike of the-Right- 
wing- truck-drivers’ union, 
which paralysed the economy 
in 1973. Selected trade union 
leaders were ‘trained’ in a 
special, school in Virginia, 
financed by some of the big 
corporations, including Unit- 
ed Fruit. CIA money was 
used to subsidise El Mercurio, 
a right-wing daily that kept 
up a barrage of scare stories 
and advocated armed insur- 
rection. 


_American money was used 
to arrange a whole series of 
demonstrations and strikes, 
including the, famous March 
òf the Empty Pots, ‘in which 
some 5,000 women took: part, 
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Disin- . 
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many of whom were upper 
class ladies accompanied by 
_ their maid servants, They 

beat pots and pans through 
the streets of Santiago to pro- 
test against food shortages 
(created by the truck owners; 
no doubt). Similar demons- 
trations happened in Poona 
and Bombay in 1974, proving 


_ the operation, 


of course that great minds 
think alike. 

Making fun of destabilisa- 
tion is not funny at all. It 
does not matter what we call 
but what is 
happening in India and 
around is frightening if you 
have your eyes open. Many 
Sri Lankans too probably still 


believe ‘in the innocence of 
CIA and Mossad or MI.-6, 
but it all depends on one’s 
own political stance. 

What’s in a name? Viet- 
namisation or Lebanonisation 
or Destabilisation or Mil- 
tarisafion, they all stink the 
same. Those who have noses 
to smell, let them smell. 0) 





Dinesh Mohan: Prejudice vs Communalism 


(Contd. from page 6) 

tactics to remove slum dwellers; unscrupulous 
Jabour leaders extract fees from workers without 
doing anything for them; and women are taken 
advantage of by all kinds of powerful people. The 
line between pure and simple crime and what we 
like to-label terrorism is terribly thin and it is 
better that we avoid using the word completely. 
Wanton violence, no matter what the contributing 
factors, and no matter who the agent of the 
violence, should not be condoned or Justified. 


In the present situation in India,“ how do we 
then deal with ‘communalism’? We cannot really 
wish away people’s need for identity and group sup- 
port. These would obviously be based upon strong 
belief systems and kinship. In times of hardship, or 
situations of anonymity, who really comes to your 
aid? Your family, caste, linguistic group or religious 
group. Some of us instead like to think that these 
should be replaced by more “logical” groupings 
like class affinity, professional similarity, interest 
clubs or humanitarian ideological considerations. 
But we have not been able to form a strong base for 
confidence in such groups. We have not really done 
a model of a society where such ‘secular’ groups are 
much more important than ‘communal’ groups. 


Very often, we like to cite examples of European 
countries or USA as societies following secular 
norms for human interaction. But we completely 
forget that Europeans were busy killing millions of 
each other on a purely communal basis just a few 
decades ago and most of their present nation states 
are based on a concept of homogeneity. US came 
into being after a communal genocide of the 
American Indians and the subjugation of another 
- large group — the Blacks. The West really has no- 
‘ examples of decent harmonious living among groups 
as disparate as we have in India and other post- 
colonial societies. However, the West in its liberal 
tradition does have theories of tolerance and secular 
living which we will have to prove in practice. 


I do not think detailed treatises on differences or 
similarities in religions are going to help very much. 
Neither will simplistic appeals of Hindu-Muslim-Sikh- 
Isaai-bhai-bhai. This is because people already know 
that they are supposed to be bhai-bhai, but they are 
neither helped nor encouraged to act according to 
their received wisdom. There are of course political 
compulsions which force péople to act the way „they 
do, I do not want to discuss those here since others 
have done a good job of that in columns elsewhere. 
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I would rather concentrate on the importance of 
fairness in all public activity as being critical for 
maintaining a lower level of communal mistrust. 

In a highly fragmented and inegalitarian society, 
groups are bound to coalesce into communal group- 
ings for short-term survival. But we have to make 
sure that these short-term actions do not end up 
removing the possibility of a harmonious society for 
the future. To do this we have to publicly demand 


. fair play in all activities repeatedly. This is why the 


role of Human Rights and Civil Liberties organisa- 
tions is so very important in our society. 


Every time a case of gross injustice against a 
particular community is brought to light, at least a 
few people from other communities must always 
protest. This to keep alive the hope in the members 
of the affected community that all is not lost, that 
there exist decent people in other communities also, 
and that things can actually be better in the future. 

Professional organisations have been largely 
delinquent in playing this role. For example, if an 
engineer is discriminated against or is the victim of 
violence because of the religion he/she belongs to, 
then the Institution of Engineers must show its 
displeasure against the culprits. Or, if someone 
does not get proper medical treatment after a riot 
because that person happens to belong to a ‘wrong’ 
community, then the Medical Council of India must 


_ voice its anger against the communal hospital or 


doctors. These suggestions may sound impractical 
at this time, but we will have to make such new 
beginnings if want to show to the rest of the world 
that it is possible for Indians to live together at a 
very low level of ethnic violence. 


We cannot get solutions for our present problems 
from Western models or experience. This is because 
the West has traditionally laid a great deal of 
importance on homogeneity in their societies. They 
have never tried to live with the kind of diversity we 
bave in India. Certainly not at our levels of income, 


. We are attempting a brave new experiment in living. 


Things may look bleak at present but we must not 
let that deter us from attempting to evolve a better 
and mort humane system for different communities 
to live together. If there is anything modern and 
brand new that we can attempt for the’ next few 
decades if-is a new of concept human rights and 
civil liberties at our low levels of income. I am 
convinced that a model for real secularism will 
emerge only from large and diverse post-colonial - 
societies like India. It is not going to be easy but 
we have nothing to lose but our prejudices. LJ - 


Baldev Singh: Science 
(Contd. from page 5) 


constructed to date (April 4). Why blame the 
young doctors, what would they do in the villages 
without even elementary medical health facilities? 


The Public Accounts Committee of the Parliament ~ 


adds its bit to expose the, situation on drinking 
water in the villages. It warns that with allocation 
of water supply programmes in the 7th Plan slashed 
to half, the supply of drinking water to rural areas, 
and raise in the quota of drinking water from 40 to 
70 litres per capita per day would remain a pipe 
dream. While to cover even the earlier identified 
1,33,000 villages, the financial requirement would be 
Rs 7,700 crores at 1984-85 prices, the allocation is 
just Rs 3,400 crores, Drinking water for villages 
has been identified as one of the Thrust Areas,for a 
“Technology Mission”. When resources are denied 
and the political will is lacking, would R and D 
organisations: be made the scapegoat as reason for a 
redictable failure of the “Technology Mission”? 
April 25). 

It-may be worthwhile to turn our attention to 
training of our medical staff. In Rajasthan, fake 
degree certificates of medical qualifications are on 
open sale — complete with name of the Institution, 
stamps and signatures — for a consideration of 
course! (April 2). Nearer home’the Delhi University 
College of Medical Sciences’ MBBS degree stands 
de-recognised. Recognition by the Medital Council 
of India was temporarily granted in 1980 and then 
everybody forgot all about it, till the recognition 
expired in 1985. The Medical Council took two 
years to arrange inspection and permanent recogni- 
tion is ‘under consideration’ (April 25). 

Among the 11 major Central Government funded 
R and D agencies, the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR) features as the -poorest relative, 
‘with an allocation of 1.76 per cent as compared to 
20.45 per cent of DRDO, 19.39 per cent of Afomic 
Energy Commission, 15.85 of ISRO and 13.29 per 
cent of Council of Scientific & Industrial Research 
(CSIR) in 1984-85, Is it necessary to seek any 
further the cause of the Indian debacle at ASIAD in 
Seoul and elsewhere! 


Industrial Research and Development 


The Rand D system, in general appears to be in 
a tormoil, The Fourth Review Committee Report 


on CSIR under the chairmanship of Abid Hussain, . 


Member Planning Commission, has generally met 
with hostile reaction among the scientific commu- 
nity. The Report entitled Towards a New Perspective 
should not have been so named; because, while it 
has a number of usefulsuggestions, perspective is 
exactly what it does not have. Curiously, it was 
referred by the Prime Minister to a ‘Committee of 
Secretaries’, but wisdom appears to have dawned a 
little later and now it is in the court of the Scientific 
Advisory Council to the Prime Minister (SACC) 
under Prof C.N.R. Rao (April 17). Let us hope that 
SACC-PM is able to.give a proper perspective and 
salvage the constructive component of the excercise, 
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SACC-PM has also been called upon to 
review the R and D set-up of the Public Sector 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd, where the manage- 
ment is reported to have been going in for repeated 
colloborations for the ‘same product over the years 
apart from seeking fresh colloborations for every 
new product — ignoring the claims and please of 
its engineering researchers (April 22 and 23). But 
this malaise infects the management of most indus- 
trial establishments public or private. Our veneer 
of industrial R and D is essentially cosmetic and 
contributes to the deceptively rosy statistics of 
investment in R and D. If proof were needed, 
the two-day Conference of In-house R and D‘Estab- 
lishments of Industrial Companies (April 3-4) by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (DSIR) provided it. With a reported 
expenditure of approximately Rs 437 crores in 1984-. 
85 adjusted against tax, the industrial companies 
provided little evidence of any significant contri- 
bution to development of new or competitive 
technology. At the Conference, the Minister for 
Science and Technology announced further incen- 
tives by way of prizes for outstanding achievements 
and utilisation of technology developed by public 
funded research institutions. Perhaps the picture is 
not’ that dismal. The R and D Wing of Steel 
Authority of India (SAIL) claims an annual saving 
of Rs 6 crores through implementation of 36 success-: 
ful projects emnating from their research effort. 
(April 6). The problem of technological innovation 
and. a policy. for its promotion has been high-. 
lighted by international organisations like UNIDO, 
UNCTAD and WIPO. Investigations have revealed 
the difficulties in a scientific evaluation of techno- 
logical innovation and the need fora systematic 
approach. The mannerin which a premier organi- 
sation for innovation like CSIR has recently been 
evaluated underlines the need for development of a 
scientific methodology in India also. 

Trade unionism among scientists is nothing new, 
though Jawaharlal Nehru, the Founder President 
of the Association of Scientific Workers of India 
(ASWI) cautioned against equating this with the 
rights and activities of industrial workers. Still, the 
young scientists and research fellows of premier 
scientific organisations like the All India Insti- 
tute of Medical Sciences. Institute of Techno- 
logy, National Institute of Immunology, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University and the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research must have felt driven to the wall 
to hold a demonstration at Technology Bhawan on 
April 15 to press for revision of fellowship amount 
and implementation of revised pay scales. Earlier, 
nurses from various hospitals were on strike for a 
prolonged period to press for demands which were’ 
later mostly conceded. While scientific workers 
must realise their social responsibility and not hold 
the community to ransom, it is a moot question ag 
to why the authorities must procrastinate and drive 
the middle class white collar scientific workers to 
the limits of patience anddesperation. Perhaps 
there is a lack of sensitivity to the needs of the 
younger scientists and a lack of imagination to 
respond gracefully and in time, 
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Import of Technology : 

The way we are going about our quest for ‘high- 
tech’ or the products thereof, makes œ mockery 
of the professed policy of self-reliance. Perhaps 
the most scandalous is the recent case of the super- 
computer from the USA — ostensibly for weather 
monitoring .and research on the monsoon, Offer- 
for sale is of Cray XMP-14 which has one pro- 
cessor, reluctance to sell is of Cray XMP-24 which 
has two processors. The Americans have also 
questioned India’s need for the latest version — a 
- position with which -ome Indian critics appear to 
agree. Whichever model is finally decided upon, 
.the supply itself is sought to be linked to India 
signing the Non-Proliferation Treaty! The Govern- 
ment is reported to baye accepted conditions like 
‘inspection’, stationing of American personnel at 
the site of the Super-computer, supposedly to safe- 
guard against leakage of ‘high-tech’ to the Soviets. 
Such conditions are not usually acceptable, but 


Mannika ,Chopra : Economy 


: ( from page 25) 

Gurdaspur. The department of non-conventional 
energy sources has also given the wherewithal to 
finance a Rg 100 crore solar thermal power gene- 
ration plant to be situated in Bhatinda. In collabo- 
ration with an American company, Luz Inter- 
national, it will depend on finance from a soft 
country-to-country loan. 

That Punjab will have to depend largély on out- 
side capital is a fore-gone conclusion. A State 
which is spending Rs 100 crore a year on military 
and paramilitary forces, whose excise from liquor 
vends is pegged at Rs 250 crores, which may come 
down due to sharp religious fundamentalist attacks 
and moreover who hesitates to tax a recalcitrant 
public, has to depend on other modes of financial 
resources. 


Ultimately it is the Punjabi farmer who has 


* 


linking supply to signing of Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) is adding insult to injury. . 

It is open to question whether the nature and ex- 
tent of our Rand D programme, both in the basic 
and applied sciences warrant spending scarce 
foreign exchange resources “amounting to about 
Rs. 30 crores on a single equipment of this type. 
Whether the tremendous amount of data inputs 
required for such analytical machines by virtue of 
speed and high memory size would be there at all, 
and whether the problems to be fed are of such 
extreme complexity and volume in terms of data as 
to be commensurate with Super-computer capacity! 
Are we in sucha tight position as to accept dicta- 
tion and humiliating terms and conditions? Has the 
Scientific Advisory Council to the Prime Minister 
examined its need and urgency or are we upto 
another bungle as in the case of General Electric of 
USA’s turn-key contract for the Tarapur Atomic 
Power Station? (April 1 & 22.0 . 





_ accumulated investible surplus who has to channelise 


his capital into industrlal production and give 
avenues of employment. Ironically over 65 per 
cent of the money deposited in the banks goes out 
of the State or is spent in ostentatious middle class 
consumption. Indeed an increase in excise sales 
tax is indicative of the purchasing power of the 
public and not general economic development. 
ELTOP’s success stary has shown that the 
emphasis should be in value added, hightech, 
sunrise industrics, rather than sunset industries 
which have been the hall mark of Punjab industry. 


Moreover added Central interest and investment 
in Punjab and vice versa is more than anything else, 
today a political necessity. A dependence, will grow 
out of such interface, which can only improve the 
situation and make the myth of Punjab being the 
most prosperous State of the country, a reality.C] | 


(Courtesy: Saturday Times, The Times of India). 
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(Contd. from page 30) 

8. While moving the objectives Resolution before the 
Constituent Assembly, Nehru brought to his mind the spirit 
of the Oath of the Tennis Court and the Russian Revolution 
which ‘gave rise to a new type of state’, About the dream 
that ‘We have dreamt so long’, Nehru said: ‘Well, I shall 
stand for socialism and Ido believe that the whole world 
will have to go that way.’ 

Shiva Rao (ed) The Framing of India’s Constitution, Vol TI, 
The Indian Inst. of Public Administration, New Delhi, 1967. 

10. Appended in K.P. Karunakaran, The Phenomenon of 
Nehru, Gitanjali Prakashan New Delhi, 1979, p 163. 

11, The explanatory note prepaged by B.N. Rau the Consti- 
tutional Adviser, for the use of members of the sub-commit- 
tee on Fundamental Rights (Feb-April 1947) in Rao (ed) 
Supra, p 101. i 

l1. Ibid. 12, Ibid. 

13. See Francine R. Frankel, India’s Political Economy, 
1949-1977, the Gradual Revolution, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1978, pp. 160-166, passim. 

14. ‘A sore point between India and the US is the question 
of concessional assistance from international finance institu- 
tions, The US generally wants the Third-World Countries to 
take loans from private commercial banks at high interest 
rates and particularly disfavours India dipping into the 
concessional aid pool. Initially it opposed loan to India from 
the IMF. Pushpa Sharma, “Paradoxical Nature of Indo-US 
Relations,” Mainstream XXIV (41) June 14, 1986, 
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15. ‘The World could no longer be frozen with patterns of 
international division of labour inherited from the colonial 
times remaining intact.’ 

Prabhat Patnaik, ‘‘Political Economy of Economic ‘Liberali- 
ages Economic and Political Weekly, XXIV (3) Sept. 21, 

16. Op. Cit. 

17. R.H, Patil & Ranjana Pendharkar, “‘Corporate Invest- 
ment in 1986 — a Forecast,’’ Economic ‘and Political Weekly, 
XXI (22) May 31, 1986. 

18. Utsa Patnaik, “The Agrarian Question and Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in India”? Economic and Political Weekly, 
XXI (18) May 3, 1986. 

19. R K. Gopaikrishnan, “India’s Development Path — 
An Overview,” Mainstream, XXV (42) June 16, 1984. 

20. Bhabatosh Dutta, “Political Economy of Social Deca- 
dence’, Mainstream, XXII (42) June 16, 1984. . 

21. R.C. Dutta, ‘Economic Policy: Old Values, ‘New 
Thrust”, Mainstream, XXIV (32) April 12, 1986. 

_ 22. “Economists Warning Against Policy Shift,” Statement 
issued at the close of the conference of economists called at 
Calcutta on October 10-12, 1985, Mainstream, XXIV (8), 
Oct. 26, 1985, - 

23. Bipin Chandra, Nationalism and Colonialism in Modern 
India, Orient Longman Ltd., New Delhi, 1981, VIII. 


24, Hora Hamilton, ‘State Autonomy and Dependent 
Capitalism in Latin Amsrica.’’ The British Journal of Socio- 
logy, XXXII (3), Sept. 1981. 

25. Galbraith on Agriculture 


Economic and Politi 
Weekly, Jan, 26, 1985. D cal 





P.W.D. HARYANA | 


Public Health Branch 


TENDER NOTICE 
[ LUMP SUM ] 


Lump sum rate tenders for and on behalf of Governor of Haryana are 

hereby invited under sealed cover from the specialised contractors/Firms on the 
approved list of PWD public Health Branch Haryana under the revised system of 
enlistment of contractors on the prescribed form for the following works. Tenders 
will be opened on 27-5-87 at 11.00 A.M. in the presence of contractors/Firms 
representatives. Tender form can be had from the office of the undersigned on 
cash payment of Rs. 50/- (Rs. Fifty only). 
Providing Raw water Boosting station at Jui Feeder for water supply scheme 
Bhiwani. “Supplying and erection of Centrifugal pumping set for raw water and all 
other works contingent thereto App. cost Rs. 4.00 lacs E.M. 8000/- Time 
limit = 3 Months. 

1. The tender will be received by undersigned at 11.00 A.M. on the date noted 
above and will be opened on the same day at the same time in the presence 
of tenders or their authorised agents who may like to be present. Tenders 
received after due date will not be accepted/entertained and shall be returned 
un-opened. 

2. The prospective tender should apply for the tender form for this work giving 
the details of past experience in execution of similar works of equivalent 
magnitude. The Executive Engineer reserve the right to reject particular 
request without assigning any reason. 

3. The tenderers shall adopt two envelops system as defined in the tender form. 

4. Tenders are to be on the prescribed form which should be obtained from the 
office of the undersigned. The prescribed form contains conditions of the 
contract to be complied with by the tenderer whose tender may be accepted. 
Applicants will be required to pay Rs. 50/- for each tender form which will 
be issued to only those who produce the proof of having deposited the 
earnest money. 

5. Earnest Money must be deposited into Govt. Treasury under the control of 
Accountant General, Haryana or scheduled Bank and the Treasury challans 
or deposit at call receipt in favour of the undersigned must accompany with 
each tender. 

6. Further information can be obtained, and the plans and preliminary specifica- 
tions can be seen in the office of the undersigned on any working day during 
the office hours. 

7. Issue of the tender forms will be stopped 24 hours before the time of opening 
of tenders. 

8. Tender not submitted on the prescribed for issued by the undersigned shall 
not be entertained. 

9. Conditional/telegraphie tenders will not be entertained. 


For & on behalf of Governor of Haryana 
(H. B. MUNJAL) | 


Executive Engineer, Public Health Divn-2. Bhiwani 


Edited and published by Nikhil Chakravartty for Perspective Publications Private Ltd., F-24 Bhagat Singh Market 
New Delhi-110001, and printed by kım at Shaheed Prakashan Press, A-794, Amar Puri Nabi Kareem, New Delhi-110055 
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: JUSTICES THAKKAR-NATARAJAN ` 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 


NOTIFICATION 


WHEREAS the Central Government has appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
vide Notification in Gazette No.168 dated 6th April, 1987 in regard to the question 
of utilising M/s Fairfax Group Inc. of USA, which has been the subject-matter of 
debate and is a definite matter of public importance under Section 3 of the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act of 1952 to inquire into the following matters viz. the 
events and circumstances pertaining to the utilisation of M/s Fairfax Group Inc. 
and in particular: 

(i) Was the Fairfax Group Inc. engaged? 
(ii) If so, 


(a) The facts and circumstances under which it was engaged, 

(b) What is the nature of the engagement? 

(c) Under whose authority was it engaged? 

(d) For what purpose was it engaged’? 

(e) On what terms and conditions was it engaged? 

(f) Was it competent to carry out the task that was entrusted to it? 


(iii) (a) Was any payment authorised to be made to the Fairfax Group Inc.? 
(b) Was any payment made to the Fairfax Group Inc.? 
(c) If so, for what services? 


(iv) What information, if any, has the Government of India received from the 
Fairfax Group Inc.? 
(v) What information, if any, has been made available by the Government of 
India to the Fairfax Group Inc.? 
(vi) Was the Security of India prejudiced in any manner in making such 
| arrangements? 

(2) AND WHEREAS the Commission deems it necessary to invite all persons 
acquainted with the subject-matter of the Inquiry specified above, to furnish to the 
Commission their statements relating thereto; 

(3) NOW, THEREFORE, the Commission invites all such persons by this 
Notification under Rule 5 (2) (b) of the Commissions of inquiry (Centrai) Rutes, 
1972 to submit their written statements along with such documents and 
materials as they can produce. 

(4) The statements shall be sworn before a Magistrate of the First Class or 
other authority legally empowered to administer oa 

(5) In case the statement and/or document is in a language other than 
English, it shall be accompanied by a duly authenticated translation thereof in 
English. 

(6) All statement and documents shall be submitted in triplicate. 

(7) Statements made in response here to will be treated as confidential and will 
be used only for the purposes of the present inquiry. 

(8) Statements may be sent latest by 18th May, 1987 to the following address 
either by Registered Post/Ack. Due or personally handed over to the Secretary 
under his written acknowledgment, on all Central Government Working days 
between 10.00 A.M. and 5.00 P.M. 

~ THE SECRETARY 
` JUSTICES THAKKAR-NATARAJAN COMMISSION 
15, SAFDARJUNG ROAD, 
« NEW DELHI-110011, 





~~ Under orders of the Commisston 


New Delhi, `. PV. RAMANA RAO 
April 25, 1987 ' Secretary to the Commission 
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Portrait of Disarray 
- NC. 





EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK: 


4 COMMENTARY: Blood-hounds Portrait of Disarray 
without Leash 
KM, A period of formidable challenges has arrived. And these have 
' 56 PUNJAB Police and Politicians 


not come single-handed, one at a time, but seem to synchronise 


Satyapal Dang l in a manner never seen before. The issues at home are having their - 

6 Porn Engs in Bihar impact on the Government’s standing abroad, while concerns- 
pie i ; s P a ; agen z 
E E E end cae to our foreign relations are impinging on its credibility at’. 
Domestic Factors omer : i í ‘ : re 
Anirudha Gupta ; At this point of time, our relations with Sri Lanka have reached - as 

11 Indian Money in Foreign Benks critical point in which our Government has lost all sense of direction” 
Subhash Chandra Serker ` and 1s bereft of any perspective, immediate or long range. An*= 

17 Accountability in Public Sector inventory of recent events brings out that the Rajiv Government is - 
K, Krishna Moorthy drifting dangerously, mainly reacting to events as they come, and 

19 AE RE Media against that too in a manner that threatens a bring incalculable damage to ` 

pa : the nation’s interest and standing hat we are witnessing today is 

i UP His EE the cumulative effect of chronic drift interspersed with the pursuit of 
M.N. Buch a patently pernicious approach during the last two years. 

24 CSIR: Technology and With all the handicaps and shortcomings, there was under Indira 
Commn meni l Gandhi a policy perspective towards the ipo problem sn Sri 
S.S. Gi l ata Lanka. The strategy envisaged under her aimed broadly at bringing 

el NA Were PORADNE about a settlement between the moderate Tamil leadersbip and the 
Neville Maxwell Sti Lanka Government, and this was pursued with painstaking 

30 India’s Tibetan Border tenacity without any illusion of quick or dramatic results. Rajiv 
Bodhi Dharma Gandhi thoughtlessly allowed the abandonment Of this policy and 

32 Khuen Abmeg ener let his new Foreign Secretary Romesh Bhandari indulge ın reckless 
da a Mohen adventurism by air-lifting all the Tami] groups particularly the 

33 A Rare Gem militants, to Thimpu to confront the Sri Lanka Government repre- 
One who knew him sentatives Any observer with a modicum of common sense could 


have forecast that the Thimpu stunt was doomed from the very 
beginning, because in such formal confrontations, the maximalist pos- 
ture would have been inevitable on the part of both sides, and that was 
precisely what happened. In the bargain, the moderate Tamil leadership 
was devalued and sidelined, and since then it has not been able to 


mansrean recover. After Thimpu, the Indian stand under Romesh Bhandari’s 
management tended to be markedly tilting towards President Jaya- 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES wardene’s establishment while it alienated, if not antagonised the 
INLAND militants of all shades; in some cases, it began to take action against 
estes Rs. 2 some of the militant Tamil leaders, with the result that they be- 
SS Moats Rs 45 ` came more popular in their own camp and became embittered towards 
Annual Rs. 80 the Rajiv Government. The strange spectacle of India’s Foreign Secre- 
FOREIGN AIR MAIL tary becoming a favourite of the Jayawardene administration and a 
Asia $ 44 or Rs. 506 bete noire of an important segment of Indian public opinion as 
Europe $60 or Rs. 690 represented particularly in Tamil Nadu, brought out the bankruptcy 
Amerivas $70 or Rs. 805 of the Bhandari policy, which, it has to be conceded, had the sup- 
FOREIGN SURFACE MAIL _| port of the Prime Minister. This was the point from where Colombo 
All Countries $35 or Rs. 402.56 began to show scant respect for New Delhi, while the Rajiv establish- 
Manager. MAINSTREAM ment alienated itself from the militants, with the result that develop- 
F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, ments took their own course without the Indian Government having 

New Delhi-110 001 + any scope for intervention. 
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But New Delhi’s policy — or non-policy — 
towards Sri -Lanka could hardly escape its reper- 
cussion in Tamil Nadu. While the Rajiv Government 
could make little headway with the Jayawardene 


Government on the crucial issue of devolution of 


powers -— repeatedly promised but never conceded 
— its influence on the Tami] militants declined con- 
siderably. This was amply borne out by the 
fate of the last spurt of diplomatic move by India 
when on December 19 last year two of Rajiv’s 
Ministers, Natwar Singh and Chidambaram, were 
promised certain positive concessions which were 
disowned by Jayawardene almost immediately after 
having made it. On the other hand, most of the 
militant leaders pushed off to Jafna, having lost 
faith in India’s poor diplomacy. 

Meanwhile, the configuration of political forces 
within Sri Lankan politics combined with the accre- 
tion of arms from Pakistan, UK, USA and even 
South Africa together with the Israeli Mossad and 
British mercenaries — all calculatedly collected by 
Jayawardene’s aggressive National Security Minister, 
Lalit Atulathmudali — led Colombo to go in for 
all-out military offensive against the Tamil areas — 
first in the east and then in the north in the Jaffna 
peninsula. By this time, it must have been evident 
to Colombo that New Delhi had really no well 
thought-out strategy to meet such a contingency, 
notwithstanding the Prime Minister’s sudden idea of 
despatching Dinesh Singh for an airdash to the Sri 
Lanka President, which hardly made any difference 
to the critical turn in the situation. Sri Lanka’s 
military offensive which included air-bombing and 
straffing resulted in mounting civilian casualties — a 
phase of brutalisation, which has led to bitter 
polarisation between the Tamils and Sinhalas to a 
degree never seen before. With the Rajiv Govern- 
ment playing the role of a virtually helpless 
bystander, its standing has irreparably gone down 
in the eyes of the Tamil population in Sri Lanka, 
and also before the hard-liners in Colombo, apart 
from devaluing India’s standing ın the eyes of her 
neighbours and beyond. The climax was reached 
on May 31, when New Delhi could do no better than 
issue a pathetic statement expressing “‘deep dis- 
appointment” at the escalation of air attacks on the 
civilian population in the Jaffna peninsula. 

Even a moron could have told Rajiv Gandhi that 
such expression of “‘deep disappointment” on the 
part of his Government when Tamil civilians were 
facing air-bombing in Jaffna would inflame passions 
in Tamil Nadu, where already under pressure of 
public opinion, the Chief Minister had unilaterally 
announced a grant of Rs. 4 crores for relief for the 
beleagured Tamils in Jaffna, a step which New Delhi 
did not know how to handle Even in the rest of 
the country, the Rajiv Government’s image of being 
in a state of paralysis could not be missed. All these 
forced New Delh: on June 1 to officially inform 
Colombo of the decision to send relief supplies to 
Jaffna by a convoy of boats. Two days later, the 
boat convoy with relief material under extraordinary 
international publicity set sail from Rameswaram 
only to be turned back from the Kachhathivu. The 
next day, June 4 took place the dramatic air- 
dropping over Jaffna by IAF — five AN-32 transport 
aircraft escorted by four Mirage 2000 — after 


formal notice had been served by New Delhi on 
Colombo about India deciding to violate Sri Lanka’s 
air-space. 

Although from the military point of view, this 
dramatic operation posed little hazard, since Sri 
Lanka has a weak air force, its political fall-out 
would be far-reaching. From the role of a weak 
mediator, New Delhi emerged as an assertive power. 
Was it serving the notice on Colombo that its 
patience had been exhausted and now it would 
assume’ the role of a strong neighbour ready to 
throw it weight about? Or, was this just a pres- 
sure move to force the Jayawardene administration 
back to the conference table? Or, more seriously, 
was it meant to be the dress rehearsal for a swift 
military action meant to back the concept of an Eelam 
seceding from Sri Lanka? 

Naturally, all these speculations were riveted on 
the Rajiv Government’s next move after the airdrop- 
ping. For one whole week, one could detect no sign of 
a policy having been seriously worked out, anticipat- 
ing the fall-out of the Air Force operation. The 
only visible activity was on the diplomatic front con- 
fined to how to prevent the Security Council inter- 
vention. What seems to have escaped the calculation 
of the Prime Minister’s aides is that the Sri Lankan 
Government gas been able to reap a rich harvest on 
the propaganda front by playing up the Indian Air 
Force intervention, while a Security Council debate 
might would have made it answerable for bombing a 
section of its own citizens and starving them out by 
blockade. 

What next in Sri Lanka? By all available indica- 
tions, there is no clear view in Rajiv Gandhi’s 
establishment as to what to do next in Sri Lanka. 
There has not yet been a review of the reactions and 
responses to the dramatic air-dropping on June 4. 
Far from assuaging and mollifying the feelings of the 
Tamils in the Jaffna area, they may be feeling hurt and 
insulted by the one-shot operation of relief supplies 
of 25 tonnes — which they may consider as peanuts. 
In fact, no basis has yet been created for a plausible 
policy approach towards Sri Lanka. Maybe the 
Rajiv Government is waiting for the next push from 
Madras. 

Incidentally, all foreign policy moves today are 
initiated and pursued in the Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat and not in the Foreign Office, which the 
present establishment has been persistently down- 
grading. Because, the current mode in the New Delhi 
is not to bother about drawing upon past experiences 
or working out a policy perspective, but to depend 
on impulses and sudden itches. Hare-brained ideas 
are preferred to serious assessment of situations. 
Stuntsmanship, not statesmanship, seems to be the 
order of the day. 


The mess over Sri Lanka is not the solitary fiasco 
that faces the Rajiv Government today. The Bofors 
scandal looms large before ıt today — larger than 
when it was first leaked out by the Swedish Radio 
two months ago in mid-April. At that time, Rajiv 
Gandhi and his Ministers went on swearing before 
Parliament that no Payment had been made to 
anybody in the form of kickback. Rajiv Gandhi 
went on . repeating that there were no middle men 


we 


in the huge deal for the purchase of howitzers, the 
largest single order that the Bofors had so far got. 
But the trickle of news from the Swedish Radio 
- coupled with the vigilance of the Indian media 
forced Rajiv to announce that the Government 
would seek areport from the Swedish Government 
about its findings on the probe instituted against the 
Bofors. On June 4, coincidentally on the very day 
when the IAF flew out to air-drop relief packets 
over Sri Lanka, on that very day came the Swedish 
Government report which categorically stated that 
a little over Rs. 40 crores had passed in November- 
December 1986 before the deal was actually clinched 
— thereby repudiating what Rajiv Gandhi had all 
along been denying in Parliament. Promptly, the 
Prime Minister got the Cabinet Committee on Politi- 
cal Affairs to recommend the setting up of a parlia- 
mentary committee to investigate what the Swedish 
Government report had indicated. 

But despite this prompt decision to forward the 
case to a parliamentary committee yet to be set up, 
the Rajiv Government is faced with a serious situa- 
tion. For one thing, the Bofors deal was processed 
and concluded when Rajiv was himéelf the Defence 
Minister and is, therefore, personally accountable 
for sucha case of magnum-size bribery under his 
charge. Secondly, how can the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues account before Parliament” their con- 
duct in vociferously denying till the other day the 
existence of any kickback in the Bofors deal? Was it 
a case of protesting too much? 

‘The arms trade scandal has become a major issue 
in Swedish politics today. A commentator ina 
recent issue of International Herald T ribune has said: 
“For many Swedes, the ‘Bofors affairs’ has all the 
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trappings of a bad dream. The further they get 
into it, the worse it gets. And it simply won’t go 
away.” One may say the same thing about Rajiv 
Gandhi’s predicament over the Bofors scandal. It is 
going to stay for quite some time — and the longer : 
it stays the greater the havoc will it play with his 
standing as the Prime Minister before the public of 
this country. Even his own partymen have begun 
to be concerned over it. 


FROM the point of view of the integrity of the . 
Indian State, there are other factors which are 
weakening its foundations under Rajiv Gandhi. Of 
these, the most serious is the upsurge of communal 
violence. If nothing else, Meerut has emerged as 
the danger signal, and it is a strange that the 
Government seems to be blissfully unaware of its 
fearsome dimension. 

_ A dangerous element in the politics of UP today 
is the Government’s calculated neglect of the threat 
posed by the Ram Janambhoomi-Babri Mosque 
controversy which has been allowed to be fanned 
for nearly a year. The Government’s anxiety not 
to antagonise Hindu orthodox opinion for fear of 
its repercussions during the election seasons has 
given an unusually fresh lease of life to both Hindu 
and Muslim communalism. Rajiv Gandhi had—and 
perhaps still has —- within his powers to defuse 
it by boldly tackling the controversy. But there is 
no sign of his doing so. It is in this climate of high- 
tension communalism that violence broke out with 
allits fury in Meerut. 

But what marks Meerut out from any such 
outburst of communal violence in the past is the 
role of the Provincial Armed Constabulary, which 
had already earned a sinister reputation for its com- 
munal partisanship. This time at Meerut it has gone 
for pogrom of the minority community with delibera- 
tion. In other words, a government organ has 
emerged as an active arm of Hindu communalism. 
The Prime Minister has visited Meerut and so have 
other Ministers. But so far they have ‘beeh fighting 
shy of disciplining PAC. An enquiry committee has 
been appointed but there has so far been no official 
decision to purge this government agency of such 
blatant communalism. If this is permitted to con- 
tinue, the Government itself will be charged with 
having turned communal, not to speak of having 
harboured some communal] elements. 

But Rajiv Government and Congress-I leaders 
are now busy campaigning in the Haryana Assembly 
election. How can they afford to impose condign 
punishment on any of their own agencies for having 


_ indulged in Hindu communalism? Won’t that sway 


the Hindu vote against the Congress-I? Secularism 
may be a desirable goal, but an indulgent acquiesance 
to communalism is the recognition of a necessity — 
that is the argument that is trotted out as’ current 
style pragmatism. There can be no better ideology 
of destabilisation today. 

Disarray both at home and abroad: that is the 
portrait of Rajiv Gandhis Government thirty 
months after it came to power, 
June 10 NC 
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OVER two decades ago, when 
Pravir Chandra Bhanjdeo 
was killed in his Jagdalpur 
palace, it was stated that the 
SAF deployed there went berserk 
when its Naik fell to an Adivasi 
arrow, stormed the palace and 
killed the Raja. _ 
. Since this story of armed con- 
-stabulary running amock has 
been repeated at many places in 
the country during these two 
decades it would be better to 
remember that the common man 
who is not paid or trained to be 
disciplined has no right fo run 
berserk if his near and dear ones 
are butchered — all that the law 
permits him is to lodge a com- 
plaint with the police and wait 
for two decades or more for 
justice to be done. Why should 
a trained, armed, disciplined 
force should get away with this 
story, is beyond comprehensions. 
But, all the same, this force has 
so far got away with it. 

An JAS officer - had stated, 
privately, at the time of the 
Bastar killing that, that was the 
price one had to pay for keep- 
ing a bull dog (SAF) as a pet. 

But to keep a bull dog as a 
pet, one has to train it and keep 
it in leash.: At least two Prime 
Ministers — Morarji Desai and 
Indira Gandhi — publicly arti- 
culated the urgent need to re- 
organise the PAC of Uttar 
Pradesh to train it in a fashion 
that it acquired not only a 
human face but human behaviour 
as well. 

In fact, after the Moradabad 
‘riots’ about six years ago, the 
UP Government stated that it 
would raise a new battalion of 


PAC under a new recruitment 
policy (with liberal representa- 


` tion of the minority communities 


in the force). . 

The State Government is -now 
content with saying that the 
minority representation in the 
police force of the State is 
gradually looking up. But if an 
IAS officer is to -be believed 
(again in private conversation), 
the prospect of being posted in 
every riot-torn town raised the 
“recruitment fee” (bribe) imme- 
diately. Ifa person had to pay 
Rs 10,000 to be taken on the 
police force, he had to pay 
Rs 20,000 to get into this PAC 
‘battalion. 

The argument is simple. A 
civil police constable has an 
opportunity everyday of the year 
to make a fast buck. He can be 
posted at a road-crossing and 
collect his “fee” from every truck 
that passes that-way. He could 
collect his “‘hafta’’ from all the 
street vendors. He collects from 
both sides in every case of crime. 
But these opportunities are just 
not available to a man in the 
PAC because’ he comes into 
direct contact of the people only 
when there is a breakdown of the 
law-and-order machinery — like 
a riot, That provides him with 
the only opportunity to earn a 
little on’ the sly (the looting 
spree in every riot-torn area). If 
a battalion was to be rushed to 
every disturbed area, its oppor- 


tunities to earn would be 
immense. 
Jamshedpur, Basti, Varanasi,. 


Barabanki, Moradabad, Aligarh 
Meerut, — wherever there have 
been communal flare-ups, almost 
the unanimous demand from the 
minority community has been for 
the immediate removal of the 
armed police from the area. At 
many places Muslims have 
publicly stated that they had 
been protected by their Hindu 
neighbours from the police atro- 
cities. 

Why is the Armed Constabul- 
ary an anathema to the minor- 
ities? Perhaps, it composition 
would afford a clue. The bulk is 
semi-educated young men from 
the Backward communities — 
the first generation literates. The 


strength of these constabularies 


was raised when the Jana Sangh 
was in power in the States in 
northern India. 

The situation could perhaps 
have been ‘retrieved later by 
training the PAC all over again 
— notin the use of arms, but in 
the use of their heads. Perhaps, 
the authorities could realise that 
mere chest measurements are 
not enough for recruitment — 
that is the outlook, the behavi- 
our, commitment to secularism, 
the. need to keep calm in 
moments of stress were also 
important. But something held 
the authorities back. 

Was it the spectre of 1973? 
There was a PAC revolt in UP 
there and poor Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi the then Chief Minister of 
UP had to pay the political price - 
for it. Since then, the official 
policy about the armed con- 
stabularies in the States seems 
to be to handle with care with 
gloves — as though it was com- 
bustible material. There must be 
sound reasons for not listening 
to two Prime Ministers, repre- 
senting almost the entire political 
spectrum in the country. , 

Whatever the reasons, the 
price is being paid now. Meerut 
has had a qualitatively different 
one from other riots. For a 
few years, communal riots were 
quelled expeditiously and calm 
was resorted everywhere in a 
couple of days. In Meerut, 
however, the members kept 
smouldering and occasionally 
throwing up flames for a long 
time. It was different in another 
aspect. For the first time, per- 
haps,~men were picked up from 
their houses during the curfew 
hours, taken outside the locality 
and shot down. A friend of the 
minority community said bitterly 
— the PAC is the sword arms of 
Hindu comunalism. 

There were other symptoms 
of the difference in Meerut. 
One such was that men like, 
Shanti Tyagi, blamed only the 
Muslim communalism. Then 
Congressmen openly accused. 
their own MP of a bias. These 
are the wages ofinaction of the 
secular forces in the country. 
For years, now, communal senti- 
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è f 
ments have been. roused syste- 
matically and politicél parties 
have looked at the development 
merely as a law and order 
problem. 

About five years ago, a com- 
mentator had written about the 
rising divide between different 


Hindu. now, a Mausiim more 
of a Muslim. They tended to 
look at the problems from the 
communal angle. It was because 
there was no other angle before 
them. Because nobody had 
shown them the Indian angle. 
Precious years have been lost 


the reorganisation of the PAC: 
since the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
took out Ekatmata Rath and 
Ram-Janaki processions, since 
communal venom began to be 
spouted from public platforms, 
since secular forces went info 
hibernation. 


Now the blood-hounds are in 





communities. He had said that since then — precious years 

somehow a Hindu is more of a since Indira Gandhi suggested the street without the leash. (J 
PUNJAB 

Police and Politicians ' 


SATYAPAL DANG 


Oc long, criticism has been made from various 
quarters of the immense damage done to society 
and the police force by political intereference in the 
working of the police by way of interference by 
politicians in general and by the ruling politicians 
in particular. 

There has been justification ‘for this criticism,’ J 
know of many cases in which degenerate politicians 
have lobbied for and even got off the hook many 
criminal guilty of serious offences. including even 


rape. One has heard some ‘respectable’ politicians — 


arguing very seriously along the following lines: 
“Tt is not’ possible to refuse to come to the help of 
persons who are our right-hand men during elec- 
tions or who finance our elections, just because 
they commit some wrong.” I know of an Akali 
Chief Minister of Punjab who forced an SSP-to 
release a notorious’ smuggler. A Congress-I Chief 
Minister had done the same thing. When asked 
about it, he frankly explained the matter in this 
way: “Elections require a lot of money. Our party 
is not like yours. Our candidates collect a lot of 
money from all types of people including smug- 
` glers. When the latter get caught, they naturally 
ask the legislaters whom they had helped to pay 
back the debt by helping them. And the pressure of 
the legislators on us is so great that we cannot 
resist.” 

Not long ago, a Minister in the Government of 
Surjeet Singh Barnala had the following complaint 
to make against an SSP: “He is rounding up Akali 
smugglers but not the Congress ones.” The gentle- 
man to whom he made this complaint might as 
well have told him: “‘All the top smugglers of the 
border districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur are 
simultaneously linked to Akalis and Congressmen. 
They finance both., Only they are more Akalis when 
the Akali Party is expected to win and is in power. 
And they are more Congressmen when the Congress 
Party is riding high waves.” 

Notwithstanding protestations to the contrary, it 
is a hard fact that not a few Ministers under 


Barnala were intervening to get the release of not” 


only ordinary extremists (persons holding extremist 
and separatist views) but also terrorist killers. Some 
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did this because they were themselves part of oné 
terrorist outfit or the other. Some others did this 
because they did not have the moral strength to 
resist the pressure of their relatives, friends or 
financiers, 

The outcry against this political interference in 
favour of the terrorists was therefore fully justified. 
In the special circumstances prevailing in Punjab 
and keeping in view the above-board, excellent 
record of J.F. Ribeiro, the demand for giving him a 
free hand ‘was also correct and we also supported 
it. However, it is necessary to sound a note of warn- 
ing against a very dangerous thesis which some 
gentlemen have been putting forward for quie 
sometime, They have been propogating that ihe 
police must be made into an independent powerful 
agency. not answerablé to the State Governments 
and immune to any pressure from the public. By 
implication, this thesis rules out the necessity of 
any political intervention and even of the need for 
public cooperation, 

Why is this thesis a dangerous one? The reason 
is not difficult to seek. 

The factors and values operating in the present- 
day Indian society — for instance the get-rich-quick 
mentality, which have led to the degeneration of a 
large number of politicians — cannot but have the 
same effect on a big section of the police force too. 
Corrupt politicians may be, and in fact are, res- 
ponsible for corrupting number of upright officers. 
But if anyone believes that officials left to them- 
selves will all be paragons of virtue, he is only 
living ina make-believe world, if not worse. In 
fact, it is also true that many a social worker, 
honest to begin with, has been made to smell of 
corruption by the corrupt amongst the officials. 

It needs to be understood that not all politicians 
are degenerate rogues or corrupt, and similarly not 
all officers fall in these categories. There are 
honest and Patriotic 
Neither terrorism nor corruption can be fought 
without public cooperation. And that requires the 
help and intervention of public workers — call 
them politicians or not. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Agrarian Violence in Bihar 
GIRISH MISHRA 


Once: again rural Bihar is in the news. In one 

incident (May 29) alone more than 50 persons 
have been killed in villages of Dalel Chak and 
Bhagaura in the district of Aurangabad which once 
formed part of Gaya district. This is not only the 
most gruesome massacre taking the toll of largest 
number of lives, but the killings of Rajputs, one of 
the two landholding and politically most dominant 
upper castes-in Bihar. Seven Rajput families were 
‘wiped ont almost completely and their houses were 
burnt to ashes. 


Indignant statements have been issued by politi- 
_cal parties of all hues and newspapers have written 
fiery editorials. The television national network 
has focussed its cameras on the villages of Dalel 
‘Chak and Bhagaura and on the few fortunate ones 
who have survived. The Opposition has démanded 
the resignation of the Dubey Ministry, forgetting 


that some of the opposition stalwarts have no better 


record nor their regime which went by the name of 
the Janata-Lok Dal Government. Even the Com- 
munists cannot claim that their hands are clean 
because only same months ago all the political 
parties from the Congress and the Lok Dal to CPI 
_ jointly petitioned to the Chief Minister for the 
withdrawal of cases against 24 persons who were 
involved in the brutal murder of eleven persons 
including nine children in Pipariya diara. These 
people were convicted. and sentenced to life terms 
by the Court and they were serving their terms in 
Munger prison. Karpoort Thakur wanted them 
to be released in the interests-of peace and harmony 
in the area. To quote: “only those who are enemies 
of peace and friendship amongst different com- 
munities can oppose the withdrwal of the crimi- 
nal cases born out of caste rivalries.” Obviously 
the Thakur was concerned with peace and friend- 
ship because he wanted to keep two prominent 
backward castes Ahirs and Dhanuks (with Binds 
in between) within the fold of his party. 


CPI vetern Sunil Mukherjee in his letter of 
~ May 5, 1986 had argued that such murders in diara 
- areas were not uncommon. Ia five years 25 people 

were killed.and two lakh people inhabiting the diars 
around Pipariya wanted the Murderers to be freed 
and he had to bow before the public opinion! He 
told the Chief Minister: “You should take per- 
sonal interest to get the cases withdrawn. If not 
withdrawn, caste tensions will escalate.” ~ 


A team of investigators under a Sarvodaya . 


worker found that the actual reason for this un- 
precedented solidarity in Bihar was the desire to 
win over the powerful Bhumihar landlords who 
were behind the scenes and Dhanuks and Binds 
were incited by them to fight against the Ahirs 
(Yadavas). It was revealed that Bhumihars, 
perturbed at the growing prosperity and political 
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power of the Backward Castes, were making them 
fight among themselves. 

The Pipariya incident is sufficient fo expose the 
present indignation of the Opposition. They just 
want to cash in on the anger of the powerful 
Rajput community. This community, according 
to the Opposition calculation, is dissatisfied with 
the ruling party on various counts such as the push- 
ing out of V.P. Singh from the Cabinet, the so 
called downgrading of Arjun Singh and the non- 
inclusion of Satyendra Narayan Sinha in the Union 
Cabinet and so on. It may be noted that the 
Aurangabad district has been the sfronghold of 
Rajputs and their leader Satyendra Narayan Sinha 
whose father was Dr Anugraha Narayan Sinha, a 
very dominant personality. in the Bihar Congress 
till his death, 

The Bihar Government sensing the indignation of 
the powerful Rajput community, not only in Bihar 
but UP and MP has promptly declared the Maoist 
Communist Centre (MCC) an illegal organisation, 
by holding an emergency meeting of the Cabinet. 
It has decided to take all possible measures to rid | 
the district of the “‘Naxalite’’ menace. Additional 
companies of police force have been despatched and 
the strength of the policemen at all police stations 
in the area will be doubled. A Cabinet subcommittee 
has been formed.to look into the lapse and fix res- 
ponsibility as to why ‘ ‘adequacy, timeliness, and 
effectiveness” of the action were not shown. 

Obviously, the Government of Bihar is treating 
itas alaw and order issue, as it has always been 
doing so whenever such incidents have taken place 
in any part of the State. The dacoit menace in 
West Champaran and Rohtas has always been 
looked at from this angle. The Government has not 
bothered to find out why in spite of Black.Panther 
Operation and strengthening of the police force in > 
West Champaran, bandits go onruling the roost, 
Notwithstanding all the measures taken against the 
Naxalites, the’ so-called menace remains and goes 
on spreading to new areas. It is a fact that the 
Indian People’s Front (IPF) an umbrella organisa- 
tion of various Naxalitte groups is a very’ powerful 
and growing force in South Bihar, 

The mounting violence in rural Bihar cannot be 
tackled by treating it asa law and order problem 
or by treating it as the result of misguided activities 
by Naxalites. In fact, the growing expenditures on, 
law and order machinery will deprive the State of 
whatever funds for development are available. 


© 
THE roots of the problem go very deep into`the. 


‘ past when the Permanent Settlement was intro- 


duced by Cornwallis and its logic brought in, over 
a period of time, such people in place of zamindars 
who had no connection with land and agriculture 


and were interested only in extracting as much | 


surplus out of agriculture as possible for their own 
consumption expenditure. Over 150 years, the zamin- 
dars neglected all the existing irrigation works and 
reduced the peasants to servitude without any 
real rights over the land they had tilled for genera- 
tions. Even the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 could 
not improve the situation as the vital proof, the 
rent receipt, was not given by zamindarsso that 
a tenant could prove that he was occupying the 
land for 12 continuous years. 

The growing population pressure on land asa 
result of the decline of handicrafts and non-opening 
of modern industries in Bihar on any significant 
scale increased the demand for land, and rents were’ 
pushed up and this, led to a flow of funds into the 
purchase of zamindaris which gave regular growing 
incomes, appreciated in value and provided social 
status. 


It needs to be noted here that zamindarsin Bihar . 


were by and large either adventurers and up starts 
or pure rentiers. One can easily document th's 
assertion by looking into the histories -of most 
zamindaris from Bettiah to Ramgarh and from 
Dumraon to Kursella. Such people were deprived 
of any sympathy for peasants, which even the old 
autocrat families of native rulers had in some 
measure or the other. 

After the fomation of the Bihar Pradesh Congress 
Committee, its leadership comprised a number of 
zamindars, though anti-feudal elements were also 
there. A very important section, however, always 
remained opposed to the abolition of zamindari 
and later when it found that it could not be pre- 
vented, it employed all sorts of tactics to frustrate 
it, Even Sardar Patel was persuaded by this section 
to declare publically in Patna that “the abolition of 
zamindari was a public loot”. l 

Anyway when the zamindari was finally abolished, 
the zamindars retained huge amounts of land in 
the name of homestead and personal cultivation. 
Lands were transferred benami and records were 
falsified. The bujharat operation failed to unravel 
the extent of falsification of the records and, 
according to one former Revenue Minister, the 
zamindars submitted bogus returns in order to 
claim higher compensation money. One can work 
out the figures to prove it. 


. © 


BECAUSE of certain political developments in 
the Bihar Congress, the land ceiling and tenancy 
legislations were enacted and carried out only on 

aper, Asa result, there are people in the State 
holding huge chunks of land operationally, though 
on paper they own only 18 acres or so each. These 
people are not capitalist farmers but feudal land- 
lords who resort.to sharecropping. According to a 
team of the Planning Commissiou, led by Prof C.H. 
Hanumantha Rao in the second half of 1984, the 
inéidence of sharecropping was as high as 50 per 
cent ina number of areas. These informal tenants 
cultivated between 30 percent to 50 percent of 
the paddy land in many districts of North Bibar. 
The administration is generally not inclined to pro- 
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tect their rights, granted by the law.’ Deprived of 
firm tenancy rights, these people do not get bank 
loans and other benefits and facilities, 


The acquisition and distribution of surplus land 
has not been completed. By August 15,-1986, 
3,25,655 acres of land was declared surplus under 
the Bihar Land Reforms (Fixation of Ceiling 
Area and Acquisition of Surplus Land) Act , 1961, 
and 2,26,256 acres was taken possession of by the 
Government; but only 2,09,241 acres could be 
distributed among the intended beneficiaries. More 
than 2,000 cases are pending in various courts, 
challenging the orders under the Act. The Govern- 
ment could have formed special land tribunals, tak- 
ing the land cases out of the ordinary courts, for 
their ‘speedy disposal. But inthe situation as it 
exists today in Bihar, the Government cannot do 
so because the political system, bureaucracy and 
economy are under the firm control of the land- 
lords and rich peasants. They are so rapacious and 
lone that they have reoccupied even the Bhoodan 
and. 


To give a concrete example how Jandlords control - 
Bihar, let us take the case of Maul Chand alias 
Bir Chand of Purnea. In an interview with Kusum 
Nair, he said: “We had eight to ten thousand acres 
under direct cultivation. That is our own. The 
zamindari estate was much bigger. It spread over 
in other districts also. In Bhagalpur district we had 
alot of land. Cultivation, agriculture, has been 
our main occupation.” (in Defence of Irrational 
Peasant, Chicago, 1979, page 10). 

Nair wrote: “Now the farm is larger than that of 
99.5 percent of the farmers in India, the land 
reforms notwithstanding. He does not therefore, 


, suffer from the innumerable constraints that small 


and poor cultivators are born to — insufficient land, 
capital, credit, calories. And unlike them, he is 
above and beyond the orbit of local traditions, 
mores, and institutions that might restrict his free- 
dom of behaviour, choice, and action. He is not 
beholden to the village communities around him. 
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On the contrary, the villagers and even the local 
officials kowtowto him with a deference fit for 
royalty. They fear his power and seek his patro- 
nage,” 

Nair concludes that his “employment of factors 
~ of production” is “grossly inefficient”. This is true 
.for all —be it the Shahus of Parbatta, the Mahanth 
of Bodhgaya, the family of Diwanji of Shikarpur or 
the Shahi of Dumariya. 


Maul Babu alias Bir Babu’s daughter Madhuri 
Singh is an MP and her husband late T.P. Singh 
was an ICS officer who rose to become Secretary to 
Government of India. Madhuri Singh’s son N.K. 
Singh is an IAS officer who was Special Assistant 
to the late L.N. Mishra and D.P. Chattopadhyay 
when they were Union Commerce Ministers, her 
two daughters and two sons-in-law are IAS officers 
and one non-JAS daughter is married to - Nikhil 
Kumar, an IPS officer whose both parents 
Satyendra Narayan Sinha and Kishori Sinha are 
M.P.s and one relation Dr. Vijay Singh, a Minister 
in Bihar. Whether these people do anything or not 
no Officer in Bibar will have the guts to touch Maul 
Babu’s landholdings. : 


Another zamindari family of Purnea — the Kur- 
sella estate — is represented in the Bihar Govern- 
ment by an influential Minister Dinesh Singh. The 
Bilaspur family in West Champaran is represented 
by Bishwamohan Sharma. The list can go on. One 
may recall the Sathi land scandal and the interven- 
tion of the Congress Working Committee in late 
1940s. In spite of the intervention of the Iron Man 
of India — Sardar Patel — the powerful nexus of 
landlord-politician-bureaucracy frustrated the Sathi 
Land Restoration Act and the land could not be 
given back to the actual tillers. Ultimately the land 
was sold by the Shahis ‘(in-laws of Kyishna Shahi, 
the Union Minister) to a Marwari and even now 
tensions erupt there from time to time. 


One may recall the Pahkaul land scandal when 
to dispossess the Tharus the Bihar Land Reforms Act 
was ammended by Binodanand Jha’s Government 
through an ordinance at the instance of Kedar 
Pandey who got some reward in the form of land 
at concessional rates in his village from the bene- 
ficiaries (the family of Diwanji of Shikarpur). This 
family has always been represented in Bihar politics 
in a big way. 

One may also recall the Chandwa-Rupaspur inci- 
incident in 1970s when 35 Santhals were burnt 
alive and the family of Dr. Lakshmi Narayan 
Sudhanshu, a former PCC chief and former Speaker 
was involved. Dr. Sudhanshu himself was made to 
stand trial in the murder case. 


Feudal relations in Bihar have been so aftractive 
that even now the house of Tatas is reluctant to 
pive them up entirely. The efforts to do away with 
the zamindari rights of the Tatas have not succeeded 
till now. Once the Dalmias also held such rights 
in Dehri-on-Sone and it was asserted by both thé 
Tatas and the Dalmias that these feudal rights were 
necessary for developing modern industries: Even 
the Birlas had bought zamindari rights in Bihar. 
In a letter to Miraben G.D, Birla wrote on July 31, 


a 
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1938; “My zamindari is not far from Ranchi”. 


IN Bihar, even if we go by records, 50 per cent of 
the people own less than four per cent of land; 2.7 
per cent of rural households have 21.2 per cent of 
cultivated land; 10.1 per cent rural households 
operate 46.7 per cent of cultivated land; 26.8 per 
cent of rural households do not possess any land 
and 63 per cent of rural households operate 
landholdings which are less than five acres. It 
should also be noted that most of the existing indus- 
ttial units (of Jute, Sugar, Paper, Cement, railway 
wagon, textiles, etc.) are sick and closed or being 


closed. The employment opportunities in Bengal, . 


Assam, Meghalaya, etc. have disappeared. In the 
west the Punjab situation has discouraged labourers 
from Bihar. The annual rate of growth of agricul- 
tural production (compound) is the lowest in Bihar, 
It declined from 2.97 percent during 1952-53 — 
1964-65 to just 049 per cent during 1969-70 — 
1983-84, It is the agrarian relations which are 
holding back and retarding the rate of growth. The 
lower rate of growth means falling per-capita 
income. 

Wolf Ladejinsky’s studies and the report of the 
Research and Policy Division of Ministry of Home 
Affairs (1969) had warned the Government of the 
likely aggravation of the situation and its conse- 
quences, but the Government did not do anything. 
In this conspiracy the elites of all the political 
parties from the extreme Right to the Left were 
involved. From the RSS’s superboss Babuaji of the 
Gaya District, to Sri Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi of 
CPI-M had all substantial landed interests and 
wealthy relations to protect. The failure of the 
established political parties and the State machinery 
to take up and fight for the interests of the dis- 
possessed, naturally leads them to either anarchist 
groups or banditry, depending on the situation and 
the level of consciousness. One may investigate why 
CPI is on the decline in Bihar and why.it ts faction- 
ridden. Itisan open secret that it has-been domi- 
nated by the landed and moneylending interests of 
a particular caste. Its bases in South Bihar have 
been wiped out and its two MPs were elected with 
the support of the IPF which demonstrated its power 
when all CPI candidates in the Assemby elections 
from Nalanda and Jahanabad segments were got 
defeated as_a result of the active IPF opposition. 

The sum and substance is that the agrarian 
violence in Bihar cannot be tackled without com- 
pleting land reforms and industrialising the State. 
So long as feudal relations remain and vast majority 
of the people are deprived of their share in produc- 
tive assets and political power, no amount of police 
and army power can calm the people down. 
Bandifry and terrorism are bound to flourish and 
the day is not far when even the facade of govern- 
ment cannot be maintained. They have been cutt- 
ing into the base of the Congress and CPI and 
CPI-M and secking guidance from the Naxalites. 
The banning of MCC is neither here nor there 
because it does not operate on the surface. 

Time is running fast and the situation i 
deteriorating. 


< 
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Trouble in Fiji: External and Domestic Factors 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


W =s of ethnic tension and violence in Fiji have 

sent shock-waves throughout the South Paci- 
fic. But this is not the first time the outcome of 
dn election has precipitated a constitutional crisis 
in that country. = 

In April 1977 the ruling Alliance Party of Ratu 
Sir Kamisese Mara was defeated by the Indian-led 
National Federation Party (NFP) which bagged 26 
of the 52 parliamentary seats against the~-Alliance’s 
24 only. NFP was however unprepared to form a 
govérnment on its own. It therefore approached Ratu 
Mara to lead a coalition ministry, which. the latter 
refused. Following a leadership crisis in NFP, 
the then Governor General exercised his own 
discretion and reappoitited Ratu Mara as Prime 
Minister of a minority Alliance government, This 
was opposed by the NFP as a racist action and it 
temporarily united to defeat Mara’s government. 
This paved the way for holding a second general 
election in that year. But the polls returned Mara’s 
Alliance with a landslide victory: 36 against NFP’s 
15, with one seat going to an Independent.” 

For a second time, in April this year, the Alliance 
was defeated by a combine of the NFP and the 
Fijian Labour Party (FLP) or Dr. Timoci Bavadra: 
Since Bavadra is an ethnic Fijian (or Melanesian) 
there was no hesitation on the part of NFP to form 
a government with Bavadra as Prime Minister. But, 
the predominantly Indian composition of the 
cabinet aroused the ethnic fears of the Fijians, 

The Alliance MPs boycotted the opening session 
of Parliament; they addressed protest rallies against 
“Indian domination”, and once more political 
polarisation took a dangerous communal - turn. 
Sizing up their chances, a handful of soldiers under 
Lt. Colonel Sitiveni Rabuka intervened and toppled 
the Government on May 14. Col. Rabuka’s subse- 
quent action in constituting an interim Council of 
Ministers with Ratu Mara and his colleagues made 
it more than apparent that Alliance was working 
behind the scene to scrap the electoral verdict. 

It is curious that almost as a repeat performance 
of 1977, the coup achieved the end the Alliance 
leaders had desired, namely, the installation of an 
- interim government pending another general 
election. Given the ethnic fears of the Melanesians, 
which the soldiers and discontented politicians have 
whipped up to a fever pitch, it is anybody’s guess as 
to who would be the winner inthe next round of 
_race for the ballot. 

. But the weeks of dramatic development since 
Col. Rabuka’s coup have brought to the fore four 
salient features of the Fijian political scene: 

(a) Given the communal system of franchise in 
‘which Fijians and Indians have 22 seats each, with 


: Prof. Gupta is the Dean. School of International 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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8 seats to be contested by both on communal and 
national basis, the Constitution acknowledges and 
enshrines in law that race is the critical factor in 
Fijian politics; ' 

(b) The paramountcy of Melanesian interest is 
reinforced by the right of the Council of Chiefs to 
nominate 8 out of 22 Senetors who can use veto on 


"any matter affecting ‘Fijian land, customs, or 


customary rights”. - 

(c) Irrespective of electoral competition, the 
Fijian Constitution underwrites the authority of the 
Chiefs as custodians of a hierarchically structured 
society; and 

(d) In league with the chiefs, the Alliance had 
forged over the 17 long years of its rule, close 
connections with powerful external groups. Also, 
formation of thé South Pacific‘forum and the 
Alliance’s openly pro-Western stance helped 
Australian big business to gain a neo-colonialist 
hold on the Fijian economy. Late in 1980 the 
Americans too became active with the appointment 
for the first time of commercial and political 
attaches at US Embassy in Suva. 

Yet it is interesting to note that notwithstanding 
their dismay over the anti-nuclear pronouncement 
of Dr Timoci Bavadra, neither the US nor Australia 
officially welcomed Col. Rebuka’s coup. This is 
somewhat puzzling. On his part Col. Rebuka 
might have expected that his pro-Western commit- 
ments would wia him recognition and support from 
the Western governments. But this did not happen. 


Why? 


The answer should be found notin the domestic 
but external environment of Fiji. As two important 
regional powers, neither Australia nor New Zealand 
would welcome.a sudden rupture of the status-quo 
in their relations with the Pacific Island Countries 
(PICs). Australia, in particular, is most sensitive 
about its financial and security commitments in 
Fiji. Hence its first official reaction to the coup 
was hostile, even to the extent of seeing in it “an 
intrusion of Libyan destabilising activities”. 

New Zealand, on the other hand, was more 
supportive of the Bavadra Government’s anti- 
nuclear and non-aligned posture. Its Prime 
Minister, David Lange, therefore did not rule out 


‘a regional response to any call for help from the 


country’s legitimate leaders, 

But, notwithstanding their different readings of 
the situation, USA, Australia and New Zealand 
preferred to stay out of Fiji. Perhaps, all had 
expected the coup to fizzle out, or knew that a 
constitutional formula world soon be hammered 
out by the Chiefs and Col. Rebuka to bring Ratu 
Mara’s Alliance back to power. In particular, 
however, none wanted to step on the toe of the other 
as far as their common interests in the area were 
concerned. Fiji is not Philippines where the US 
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` could side with one party or another — as it 


obviously did to ensure Cory Acquino’s victory 
over the pro-Marcos forces. In Fiji, Australian 
interests clearly rules out extra-regional involve- 
ment. But Australia too refrained from taking 
overt measures in Fiji for fear of upsetting New 
Zealand. The notion of “strategic denial’? prevents 
the larger powers from intervening in the internal 
affairs of the island countries. 

Col. Rebuka’s action thus may help to bring 
back the old power structure in Fiji. But it is not 
only in the political arena that ethnic cleavages 
have surfaced; the economic divide between the 
two communities has given rise to social unrest. 
Confronted by growing impoverishment, unemploy- 
ment and frustration of the Fijian masses, political 
elite of both the communities find it increasingly 
difficult to run the country on multi-racial lines, 
The chief families and Alliance leaders have there- 
fore been adopting a strident anti-Indian posture, 
even to the extent of calling for the expulsion of 
Indians from the island. 

On their part, the Indian community has always 
feared an Amin-type backlash more specifically 
because of its economic affluence in recent years. 
Although the Indians are prevented by law from 
owning land, they own most of the retail business 
and dominate the professions and middle level com- 
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merce. Educationally, too,. they have jeft the 
Fijians far behind. The racial divide thus reflects a 
class division between the two comniunities. Hence 
the cry “‘Fiji for Fijians” has become so persistent. 
Against this background of racial resentment, 
what options are left with the Fiji Indians? One 
option is that Indians accept the argument, now 
forcefully advanced by, Col. Rabuka, that affairs of 
government should be left in the hands of Fijians 
or, in other words, Indians must for all time 
abandon their political ambition. The reported talk 
of amending the Constitution to reduce Indian 
share of seats in Parliament from 22 to 10 may try 
to achieve this end. Perhaps such a move would 
also help restore the confidence of the uneducated, 
unemployed and distressed Fijian masses in their 
chiefs and politicians. But this solution may not 
rule out further racist attacks on the Indians. | 
Already the cry is being heard “This is our land. It 
has got to be accepted, if not, bloodshed”. 
- Another alternative for the Indians is that they 
reconstitute the NFP to induct larger number of 
Melanesians into its leadership. This is an uphill 
task;- but nothing short ofa social revolution that 
aims at lifting the Fijian masses from their present 
state of social stagnation and abject poverty can 
make the Indians secure in that beautiful island in 
South Pacific. 


| Postai Life Insurance 


offers another attractive scheme 


; the new 
| ANTICIPATED ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
: i which ensure 


* Total protection of risk on life 


* quicker returns through periodical payments at regular, intervals 


Other attractive schemes of Postal Life Insurance are: ' 


* Whole life Assurance Policy 
* Endowment Assurance Policy 


* Convertible Policy 
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REMEMBER Postal Life Insurance offers double benefits of the /owest Premium rates 
and Aigher bonus. The current bonus rates are: 


* Whole-life — Rs. 59.00 per thousand per annum 


* Endowment — Rs. 47.00 per thousand per annum ? 
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Indian Money in 
SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Te stealthy movement of capital out of India is 
a matter of national concern. 

Historically speaking, there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in capital moving from one country to another. 
During the 5-decade period 1870 to 1914 Great 
Britain invested abroad as much as 5 percent of 
its GNP which rose upto even 10 percent on the 
eve of the First World War. From the end of the 

, First World War the United States has been the 
principal exporter of capital — a role that Japan is 
now poised to take. 

All these capital movements have taken place in 
full public view and there has been nothing stealthy 
about. For capital was exported to fetch higher 
profits than what the domestic economy provides. 
(See the chapters on international capital and eco- 
nomic development in World Bank, World Deve- 
lopment Report 1985, Washington D.C. 20433, USA, 

1985, pp. 1-161). Such profits gained through 
the export of capital were repatriated back to the 
home country so that domestic economy got enrich- 
ed out of this outward flow of capital. A stealthy 
outflow of capital from a country yields no such 
benefit but in reality constitutes adrain on the 
country’s economy verging on an economic threat, 
when the country faces a precarious balance of pay- 
ments situation. 

When capital flows out of a country in an illegal 
manner its gains are not expected to be brought 
back into the country. If to enrich the country 
were to be the objective, a stealthy movement 
would be unnecessary. Since in a stealthy capital 

- outflow the country is deprived both of the capital 
and the profit derived from it, such a movement 
represents a heavy loss for the country. Since the 
entire operation is illegal it “leads to many other 
undesirable consequences. Hlegality leads to 
secretiveness. Consequently very little is known 
about the quantum of funds involved in this illegal 
capital flight (of course this problem of quantification 
is also encountered in estimating open capital flight). 

Although India .is one of the worst ‘effected 
countries on account of the flight of capital abroad 
the Government of India is not known to have 
made any estimate of the amount involved. The 
United States Government’s Treasury Department 
has already published two studies on the amount of 
capital involved in the flight from the USA to the 
tax havens. This unconcern is only part of the 

- general unconcern about the generation and opera- 
tion of black money in the country — as it is also 
a réfiection of the spread of the evil widely among 
those involved in controlling the political, economic 
and cultural affairs of the country. Recent disclosures 
have involved the top industrialists and civil servants. 
If the political elements have remained unaffected it 
is primarily because thesinvestigating agencies have 
so far not devoted their attention to them. A well- 
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Foreign Banks : 


known member of the community of the industria- 
lists K.K. Birla raised demand the other day (April 
30) in the Rajya Sabha for a thorough enquiry into 
the black money generation by the politicians 
(Business Standard, May 4, 1987, p. 5). 


EVEN much richer countries than India are worried 
over the undesirable flight of capital out of the coun- 
try. Indeed a decade ago, in 1977 OECD (Organi- 
sation for Economic Cooperation and Development) 
had initiated action to pursue a programme of 
work to facilitate the prevention of tax avoidance 


‘and evasion through flight of capital. Among the 


countries afflicted by the flight of capital are the 
USA, Japan, U.K. and West Germany which are 
among the 24 member countries of OECD. 
The fundamental factor bebind the flight of capital 
being tax evasion and avoidance, the flight of capital 
is always towards a place where the tax laws are 
less severe and fess stringently applied. Few deve- 
loped countries provide such favourable conditions 
for tax evaders from another rich’country to come in. 
So the move is towards the so-called “tax havens”. 
There is no definition of tax havens which is 
universally accepted. Yet if the flight of capital 
from a country is to be prevented then the country 
concerned has to .have a clear idea of the situation 
in the other country or countries which attract its 
capital. That is what several member-countries of 
OECD have done. The criterion for identifying a tax 
haven is the lower level of taxation in the tax 
haven. A list has been prepared by some OECD 
countries of countries which they regard as tax 
havens. Among the more important tax havens are ~- 
Bermuda, Panama, Bahamas, Netherlands Antilles, 


‘Liberia, Hong Kong and Cayman Islands. Tax 


havens are middle-income and industrial countries. 
The power of.their attraction to the tax evaders is 
so high that in .1982 the first six tax havens listed 
above accounted for as much as 10.37 per cent of 
all direct investment of OECD countries to less 
developed countries (LDCs). In 1983 the proportion 
claimed by the tax havens was 8.39 per cent. In 
1982 these 6 tax havens accounted for only 1.40 
per cent of the total GNP-of the LDCs. At the end 
of 1983, while India had an estimated stock of 
$ 2,700 million worth of direct investment by 
OECD countries, Bermuda accounted for as much 
as $5,500 million Table 1 showsjthe direct investment 
flows to the tax havens from the OECD. countries, 
How unnatural is this flow of funds to these 
tax havens is given by the fact that the level of 
foreign financial activity represented by foreign 
assets’ in banks Bermuda, the Cayman Islands and 
Panama are far in excess of their needs for foreign 
trade. The amount in excess has been estimated 
by Richard Gordon of the US Department 
of Treasury in his report on tax havens in 1981, to 


ll 
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TABLE 1 — Direct Investment Flows from OECD Countries to Selected Tax Havens 








($ US million) 
1980 1981 1982 1983 
i tment : 
aves a 1,074.4 —589,5 968.0 46.2 
Panama 707.3 1,318.1 1,599 6 593,4 
Bahamas 69.6 238.1 244.6 826.7 
Netherlands Antilles 88.7 953.0 130.1 434.1 
Liberia 316.0 530.5 363.3 275,8 
Hong Kong 878.9 1,723.0 1,155.4 1,105.0 
Total 3,134.9 4,173.2 4,461.0 2,729,6 
A 7.96 7.50 10.37 _ 8.39 
on Hong Rong a) GNP) 5.72 4.40 T68 4.99 
ti ct 
Ee i a a y g 700 790 820 840 
Panama 3,340 3,660 4,000 3,960 
Bahamas 730 780 830 900 
Netherlands Antilles 1,170 1,300 1,390 na. 
Liberia’ 980 960 940 970 
Hong Kong ©oa 23,270 25,050 26,310 6.670 
` Total _ 30,190 32,540 34,190 . 

otal GNP for all LDCs 2,401 ee sa et maak ws n.d. 

$inout Hong Kong (%) 0.28 0.30 0.32 





Source: Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development : International Tax Avoidance and Evasion (Issues in 
International Taxation No. 1) Four Related Studies, Paris, 1987, p. 54. 


be a staggering $300,000 million. Table 2 it highly 
instructive. 

Two studies made in 1981 and 1984 by US 
Department of Treasury officials established the fact 
that: 

(1) the use of tax havens by Americans tax payers 
was large and apparently growing; 

(i) direct investment in tax havens was growing 
much faster than that in non-havens; 

(iii) the increase in investment was more pro- 
nounced in some of the better-known havens, e.g., 
a 5-fold increase in the Bahamas and 37-fold in- 

` crease in Bermuda during the period; 

(iv) the level of increase in assets of American- 
controlled corporations in tax havens outstripped 
that of those in non-havens by a rate of 5 : 3; 

,(v) activities conducted by American-controlled 
corporations in the jurisdictions examined were 
predominantly those expected fo be encountered 
with haven usage; generally being financial, insur- 
ance, real estate, wholesale trade, constructional, 
services and transportation (essentially shipping); 


(vi) banking deposits in tax havens had escalated ` 


_ rapidly from $11,000 million in 1968 to $385,000 
TABLE 2— Ratio of Foreign assets to Merchandise Exports 


1978-1982 

f 1978 1980 1982 
World ; ' 0.87 0.85 1.34 
Industrial upr 0.90 0.99 1.45 
Oil-producing developing 
unnie i i 0.10 0.10 0.22 
Non-oil producing developing . 
ounner 1 1.00 1.73 

- Selected Caribbean countries 
Bahamas 3 46.20 24.47 36.42* 
Bermuda 32,75 57.00 108.33* 
Panama 61.96 91.64 114,30 
United States \ 0.74 0.79 1.72 
* Estimate 


Source: International Tax Avoidance and Evasion, op cit, 
p 52, 
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million in 1978); 

(vii) gross dividend, interest and other income 
payments to tax haven residents from sources in 
the United States constituted for 42 per cent of all ` 
such payments to non-resident recipients in 1978. 

The OECD study reports: “Data available from 
the Development Assistance Committees (DAC) to 
the OECD confirms the disproportionate level of 
financial activities observed in some of the tax 
haven countries subjected to scrutiny in the US 
reports. Both the stock and flow of private 
direct investment to some of the ‘classical’ havens 
from the 17 Members of the DAC is far out of 
proportion to the real size of their economies. 
As at the end of 1981 five of the havens considered 
(the Bahamas, Bermuda, Liberia, the Netherlands, 
Antilles and Panama) had approximately 14.3 per 
cent of total estimated investment stock which had 
flowed from DAC Members to all developing 
country recipients even though their economies 
accounted for less than 0.3 per cent of the total 
GNP of all developing countries, Similar dispro- 
portionality exists in the figures for private sector 
net investment flows...’ (OECD: International 
Tax Avoidance and Eyasion, op cit p 28). 


IT ought to be noted that although in quantitative 
terms the flight of capital from the rich countries 
may appear much larger, the impact of the flight on 
the domestic economies of the affected rich coun- 
tries is undoubtedly much less severe than what 
happens to be case in the developing countries 
suffering from the flight of capital. Most of these 
rich countries are well developed and have a surplus 
of capital whose flight the ‘domestic economy is 
able to withstand with out encountering much 
difficulty. But the case is entirely different with the 
capital-hungry developing countries where the flight 
of capital hurts the domestic economic growth and 
fouls up the concerned nation’s international econo- 


` 


mic position. Moreover, most of the devetoped 
countries are able to attract capital because of -the 
free. flow of currencies both ways. The developing 
countries are not receiving capital to any significant 
extent, although they need capital for their domes- 
tic economic development. 

A study of international capital markets published 
by the Internatiénal Monetary Fund in December 
1986 has the following to say about the prospects 
of capital receipts by the developing countries. 
“The pattern of current account imbalances sug- 
gests a continuation of both a high level of inter- 
national flows among industrial country borrowers 
and rather limited gross flows of private lending to 
developing countries, implying possible net repay- 
ments to private creditors’’, write Max-well Watson, 
Russell Kincaid, Caroline Atkinson, Eliot Kalter 
and David Folkerts Landau in their study Inter- 
national Capital Markets: Developments 
Prospects (International Monetary Fund, Washing- 
ton, DC 20433, USA, 1986, p 19. Italics added). 
They draw attention to the fact that although major 
changes have taken place in the financial markets 
of -industrial countries “developing countries have 
had Kmited access to the dynamic sectors of the 
capital markets”. Further, they write, ‘Relatively 
few developing countries are able, to tap the inter- 
national securities markets for long or short-term 
financing, with the result that most countries are 
dependant on banks for loan financing. In the near 
term, banks expect gross spontaneous lending to 
. developing countries to continue at a low level and 
to be concentrated among countries in Asia and 
Europe that have not restructured their bank debf; 
ona net basis, developing countries may repay banks”. 
(p 20 Italics added.) ~ ` ' 

During the first half of 1986 the developing 
countries had to make net repayments of $ 5,000 
million, although in 1985 they had received net 
loan of a relatively small amount of $ 15,000 


million. : “This reversal in private lending to deve- - 


loping countries occurred even though the current 
account deficits of developing countries are esti- 
mated to have increased by $ 14,000 million in 1986 
to $54,000 million. The slowdown in private 


lending during 1985-86 was primarily due to a: 


decline in bank lending, although during 1986 new 
gross bound issues by these countries also dropped 
sharply” (International Capital Markets, op cit p 45). 

The persistent slowdown in bank lending ‘to 
developing countries since 1982 was contrasted by 
a resurgence in lending to industrial countries. As 
a consequence the share of lending to developing 
- countries in total international lending declined from 
27 per cent in 1982 to just one per cent in 1985-86, 
International lending through bank and bond 
markets to developing countries in Asia declined to 
only $ 1,000 million during the first half of 1986, 
compared with the total lending of $ 12,000 million 
during 1985. Even during 1985 there was a decline 
in international bank lending to developing coun- 
tries of Asia from $ 8,200 million in 1984 to 3 6,900 
million in 1985, Asian developing countries were, 
however, able to raise more loans from the bond 
market in 1985. There was a reversal in borrowing 
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and ` 


through bonds in the first half of 1986. Bond issues 
during these six months fetched only $ 2,300 million 
so that Asian developing countries were called 
upon to make net payments of $1,300 million to 
international banks during this period. 

Table 3 shows international bond issues by deve- 
loping countries during the past five years. 


IT is an uncontested and uncontestable fact that a 
sizeable amount of Indian funds are illegally kept 
abroad by some Indians. The weekly Blitz of 
Bombay in ifs May 16, 1987 issue carries the 
following report on page 3: “Lalit Mohan Thapar, 
Chairman of the Thapar group of industries is 
reported to have deposited Rs 11 crore in the 
Indian treasury. This is part of the illegal holdings 
he is said to be having abroad as detected by the 
Foreign Exchange Directorate, but Thapar is hoping 
to get a waiver of the penalty for defaulting on 
payment of the Rs,11 crore. The penalty is nor- 
mally five times,” 

Vijay Mallya, Chairman of the United Breweries 
also apologised to the Government for his FERA 
violations .(Business Standard, January 20, 1987). 
Several other well-known industrialists have 
admitted to this breach of the law. In each of 
these cases, the admission came only after the 
governmental agencies moved against them and, in 
several cases, put them under arrest. No one had 
come forward voluntarily. to disclose the amounts . 
held abroad illegally by them. In order to facilitate 
persons with funds abroad to come. clean the 
Government introduced an amnesty scheme for the 
violators .of the foreign exchange law. Not many 
chose to take advantage of that offer of immunity 
for coming out clean about their illegal foreign 
holdings. 

The FERA amnesty scheme was announced on 
November 6, 1986. The scheme was available to 
Indian holders of unaccounted foreign assets till the. 
end of,March this year. The scheme offered an 
opportunity to,all those who had not complied with 
the provisions of the FERA to do so by March 31, 
1987. But the response to the scheme has been 
extremely poor. According toa statement of the 
Union Minister of State for Finance, Brahm 
Dutt, in the Rajya Sabha on 30 April, only 475 
declarations had been received by the Reserve Bank 
of India and that the amounts of foreign asséts 
disclosed totalled only Rs 67 crores. 

When it is recalled that between January 1, 1984 


‘and March 31, 1987 the Directorate of Enforcement 


(FERA) had registered as many as 26,609 enquiries 
for alleged violation of FERA and show-cause 
notices had been issued in as many as 16,129 cases 
of “prima facie violation” of the provisions of the 
Act and prosecutions had been launched in 786 
cases (Brahm Dutt°in Rajya Sabha, Business 
Standard, April 17, 1987), the number of voluntary 
disclosures under the amnesty scheme is seen in 
its true insignificant, 

A New Delhi report dated December 26, 1986 


` quoting official sources said that foreign exchange 


worth about Rs 24 crores held clandestinely abroad . 


. by the Indian’ nationals’ had been repatriated follow- 
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TABLE 3 — International Bond issues by Selected Developing Countries, 1981 — Third quarter 1986 (1) 


(In a million of US dollars) 








[98] 1982 
Bermuda _ - 60.0 
Brazil 60.8 100.9 
Chile 30.0 — 
China m 44.5 
Egypt — 65.0 
Greece 30.0 50.0 
Hong Kong i 123.8 71.7 
Hungary 20.0 — 
India 281.7 185.0 
Israel aes 117.0 1100 
Korea 322.8 1415 
Kuwait 25.0 110.0 
Panama a — 
Philippines 20.0 — 
Portugal 68.5 30.0 
Saudi Arabia 25,0 183.3 
Singapore ~ — 
Sri Lanka 92.0 314.1 
Thailand “a 11.3 
Turkey : a — 
Total for`al] developing countries 4,427.6 4,695.4 


` 1985 1986 ` 
; First First 
1983 1984 1985 third qtr. third qtr. 
= a = we 80.0 
' 20.5 81.7 959.9 810.9" 1,307.8 
40.4 a 50,5 505 as 
41.6 200.8 744.7 - 744.7 204.9 
62.8 185.6 934.4 438.3 403.9 
= 40 5 447.1 447.1 235.5 
60.0 297.6 372.8 200.7 248.8 
135.0. os 22.0 10.0 a 
546.8 1,056.0 1,700.1 1,204.1 658.0 
— 50.0 — oo ae 
= = a i 21.3 
76.2 3894 73474 3474 401 8 
= 700.9 = ae ee 
532.5 1,013.9 177.9 7779 = 
= ned 99.4 27.9 105 2 
3,275.2 5,263.6 10,337.0 7,945.7 4,567.4 


Source: Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, Financial Statistics Monthly. 


(1) Foreign bonds and Eurobonds. Quoted in International Capital Markets, op cit p 50. 


ing action initiated by the Government under the 
FERA. A further amount of Rs 30 crores was also 
expected to be repatriated in the near future, follow- 
ing assurance by the Indian nationals booked for 
FERA violations, These cases did not come under 
the amnesty scheme. (“FERA violation cases: Rs 24 
crores exchange repatriated’, Economic Times, 
December 27, 1986). Here was another instance to 
show how small has been the amount disclosed 
under the FERA amnesty scheme. 

The ruling elite in this country is so much immers- 
ed in this game of black money that there is often 
no secracy about the matter which has ceased to be 
a source of embarrassment to the possessors of black 
wealth even when some of them are ostensibly drag- 
ged for punishment by some officer with extraordi- 
nary moral courage. This climate can be changed 
only with the most exemplary punishment to the 
violators of the law. The Government is yet to turn 
to that direction. In fact when an amnesty scheme 
is introduced for benefiting’ tax evaders, as was 
done also in the case of offenders of FERA, the 
entire rationale for the maintenance ofa punitive 
machinery by the Government at the cost. of the 
public exchequer, disappears. Since the amnesty 
“itself is an assurance of non-action against law- 
breakers such a scheme does not ordinarily prompt 
many law breakers to change their conduct. Review- 
ing the results of the three voluntary schemes over 
the period of a quarter of a century from 1951 to 
1975, the Finance Ministry study concluded that “‘by 
offering de facto amnesty for tax evasion such 
schemes blunt the deterrent provisions of tax Jaws, 
_ including the provisions for prosecution” (Aspects 
of the Black Economy in India, p. 352). l 

The Finance Ministry’s study found the following 
criticism of the amnesty schemes “‘persuasive’: 

i. The quantitative results are disappointing in 
relation to even the lowest estimates of tax evasion; 
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ii. Much of the income “‘disclosed” had already 
been “detected” through surveys or searches and 
seizures; so the disclosure schemes served to protect’ 
“detected” cases from the deterrent provisions of 
penalties and prosecutions, thus undermining their 
effectiveness: i 

iii. The view that such schemes permit errant 
taxpayers to forswear their. wayward paths is not 
supported by the large number of “repeat” bene- 
ficiaries of these schemes; 

iv. When such schemes are launched every few 
years, they reduce the incentives for voluntary com- 
pliance in the first place and weaken the morale 
of both honest taxpayers and the tax administration 
(See Aspects of the Black Economy in India, 353). 
No further comment is needed. 

The weakness of the administrative machinery 
set up by the Government to deal with black money ` 
operators ïs given by the fact that although upto 
the end of March 1986 the Government had 
launched prosecution in as many as 9,303 cases, 
conviction could be secured only in 70 cases, while. 
the courts acquitted 43. At the same time, the 
difficulty of the active officers in securing speedy 
action also cannot be overlooked altogether, 
Once a case is put toa court the matter goes out 
of the control of the executives. Thus 2,103 pro- 
secution cases relating to central excise with a 
revenue involvement of Rs 740 crores were pending 
with the Supreme Court. In addition as many as 
6,878 such cases involving revenue of Rs 228 crores 
were pending before the different high courts. That 
was not all. There were customs cases as well — 
620 cases involving revenue of Rs 41 crores pending 
before the Supreme Court and 4,806 cases involv- 
ing revenue of Rs 1,207 crores were pending before 
the different high courts. Many cases-had been 
pending before the Supreme Court since 1971. 
(“Panel alarm over black money” — Indian Express 
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CASE STUDY OF STEEL INDUSTRY 
K. KRISHNA MOORTHY 


RITING in the Statesman of March 27/28, 1972, 

S. Bhoothalingam, the first Secretary to the 
Ministry of Steel who also held that office for the 
longest period, 1955-62, said: “So far, the Govern- 
ment has chosen to follow, in its capacity as entre- 
preneur, the outward forms and organisation of the 
pee sector by adopting the company form. 
any of the rituals associated with this form are 
impeccably. Thus we often see the 


performed 
of the chairman of a public sector 


spectacle 


company addressing the annual meeting of the. 


shareholders (usually one or two officers) in langu- 
age and phraseology adopted almost wholesale from 
the private sector. A. large number of public servants 
habituated in the modes of working of Government 
departments have acquired considerable skill and 
agility in wearing several caps-at the same time. 
But simulation has generally stopped with the 
increasingly skilful use of the paraphernalia of 
make-believe...” Bhoothalingam was then com- 
menting on Mohan Kumaramangalam’s loud think- 
ing on public sector reform. 

Bhoothalingam was the_ last Departmental 
Secretary to have been the Chairman of Hindusfan 
Steel Limited although other ICS officers did later 
become Chairmen of HSL. Bhoothalingam was 
relieved of the Chairmanship of HSL following the 
recommendations of the Krishna Menon Commit- 
tee, the earliest of numerous committees which have 
gone into the details of the working patterns in the 
public sector., Soon’ afterwards, N.N. Wanchoo, 
Steel Secretary, an ICS man, became Chairman of 
Bokaro Steel Limited. And quite recently A.S. 
Gill, IAS, Steel Secretary, also concurrently held 
the post of Chairman of the Company building the 
Visakhapatnam steel plant. 

The steel sector also had the unusual experience of 
the first Chairman of the Steel Authority of India 
Limited, Wadud Khan, working as Secretary to the 
Government. SAIL was formed on Kumaramanga- 
Jam’s initiative, While the Krishna Menon Committee 
. was against the Secretary also combining in his hands 
the functions of Company Chairman, Kumara- 


mangalam pioneerd the idea of the Company Chair-’ 


man being”the Secretary. This writer was among 
those who opposed this authoritarian arrangement 
from the very. beginning. If the duties of the two 


are different, either form of combination should be ` 


avdided. The question of a Company Chairman 
being made Secretary can even be envisaged just 


The author is a well-known economic journalist 
who has specialised in the economics of steel 
industry in India. . 
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Accountability in Public Sector 





in a few Ministries- where a single company is 
extremely dominant — steel, coal, aviation or 
petroleum. In Nuclear energy and Space, the scien- 
tists have also been secretaries always. 

Ail public sector companies (or other forms of 
undertakings in the public sector) are owned by the 
President of India, But the President is not answer- 
able to Parliament-which isin ultimate charge of 
public funds, In fact, the President is not held 
directly accountable. i 

In this situation the public sector company be- 
comes a three-legged institution consisting of: 

— The Minister (Cabinet Minister or Minister of ~ 
State) in charge of the rtment or Ministry; 

— The Secretary to the Dapartment, invariably an 
IAS official; 7 ` 

— The Chairman’ of the Company, engineer- 
technocrat or manager. 

The Steel Authority of India Limited came into 
being in March 1973. Since its formation,- the 


' following Ministers have been in charge of Steel: 


1. SM Kumaramangalam 
2. Indira Gandhi (Prime Minister in temporary 
charge) 
3. TA Pai (Industry Ministe? holding addi- 
tional charge 
K D Malaviya 
Chandrajit Yadav (Minister of State) j 
Biju Patnaik 
Pranab Kumar Mukherjee (partial charge) 
N D Tiwari (partial charge) 
9. NK P Salve (Minister of State) 
10. Vasant Sathe (With K Natwar Singh as 
Minister of State in charge of Steel) 
11. KC Pant 
12. Vasant Sathe 
These make 12 Ministers in a period of a little 
more than 14 years, an average of 14 months per 
Minister after the formation of SAIL! 
The Secretaries in the Department of Steel during 
this period: : 
J, MA Wadud Khan (who was also SAIL 
Chairman) 
2. Saran Singh 
3. M Sondhi (who had’ been Bokaro. Steel 
Chairman) 
4, S Samaddar 
5. AS Gill 
6. Lovraj Kumar 
7. P K Basu 
8. R P Khosla 
The SAIL Chairmen’s list is: 
M A Wadud Khan i 
, R P Billimorią 


oo a 


1. 
2, 
i? 


` 3. PL Agrawal 
4. K C Khanna 
5. S Samarapungavan 


6. V Krishnamurthy (given a three-year exten- 
sion from May 17). 


Except No 1 and No 6, the others were thrown 
tip from within the Steel industry. 


Contrasting this with the affairs of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, with runs the only integrated 
steel plant in the private sector (1973-84): 


J R D Tata, Chairman (since 1938) 
Russi Mody, managing director, 
Dr J J Irani, in charge of operations. 


When J R D Tata retired in October 1984, after 
48 years in the TISCO Chairman’s seat, he was 
succeeded by ~Russi Mody as Chairman cum 
Managing Director. Dr Irani holds the post of 
President of the Company vin overall charge of 
operations, Fhe Secretary to the Stee] Department 
sits on the board of TISCO but the Government’s 
nominees on the SAIL board consist of Joint 
Secretaries. 


In the public sector company, the Minister is in 
charge of the political will, the Secretary acts as the 
administrative link between vad Company and the 
Government, and the Chairaran is the chief execu- 
tive of the firm, In the-vteel industry the three func- 
tionaries, being displaced in quick succession, did 
not have the opportunity to coalesce. One reason 
for SAIL’s management deficiencies. 


As for the accountability, the,Minister is responsi- 
ble to Parliament, although the Secretary and the 
chairman may also on occasion be called upon to 
give evidence- before various parliamentary com- 
mittees. Only the Minister speaks on the floor of 
Parliament.’ 


The formation of SAIL was not done with the 
formal approval of Parliament, ‘but by the mere 
re-registration of the holding company. In 1978, at 
the time of the re-organisation Biju Patnaik went to 
Parliament with a Bill. From a holding company 
the firm becamean integral company. The basic 
reasoning behind SAIL’s formation was thrown 
overboard. Many basic input sectors were taken 
out of SAIL, for example MECON and refrac- 
tories. When Patnaik asked for re-organisation, the 
company had done extremely wellas a holding 
firm in the preceding year. The accountability for 
the questionable reorganisation of the Company 
and the reduction in the financial and other powers 
of the Chairman and the Various Managing Direc- 
tors of plants rests squarely with the then Minister. 


It was also a decision of the Minister and 
Secretary (perhaps the Cabinet itself) that made the 
ruins of the Indian Iron and Steel Company into a 
subsidiary of SAIL in 1978. The take-over was in 
mid 1972. Kumaramangalam had envisaged that 
«SAIL would be the competent authority to take 
major investment decisions and, if the Government 
over-ruled it for some reason or the other, the 
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Government would compensate the firm for deci- 
sions taken for non-commercial .reasons. 


During the mid-seventies, the product mix for the 
expansion of the Bhilai plant to four million tonnes, 
with a gigantic plate mill, was imposed on the 
company by the Government despite severe reserva- 
tions expressed by the Company’s executives. The 
accountability for the distortion of the long profitable 
Bhilal plant’s fortunes should thus be squarely placed 
on the Minister and the Government and not on the 


Company, 


Another decision was that of Steel Minister 
Patnaik to cancel the contract with the Soviet Union, 
for Bokaro’s Second and Larger cold rollifig mills 
and switch over to American collaboration after 
paying compensation to the Soviet Union. One of 
the reasons for the delay in the commissioning of 
Bokaro’s four-million tonne stage is this Ministerial 


, decision. Accountability for this also must rest with 


the Minister and the Governmeht. 


It is difficult to fix the accountability of the Secre- 
tary in any of the decisions because of his broker 
status in the Minister-Chairman relationship. Since 
vital decisions on the product mix were taken by. the 
Government and not by the consultants or the 
steel company, some of the accountability for 
difficulties in profitable operations also rests with 
the Government. Successive Chairmen of SAIL 
have been knocked off their seats without being 
specifically told where they failed. Nor one of them 
has been allowed to reach superannuation peace- 
fully. 


The board of SAIL itself is amorphous, and 
includes all the Managing Directors of plants. 
Since the Managing Directors and Executive Direc- 
tors are a party to negotiated arrangements in the 
board it is difficult to make the chief executives of 
plants accountable to the board. There is only one 
instance in the history of the public sector steel indus- 
try when a Managing Director or General Manager 
was held directly accountable. That was in the inst- 
ance of RP Sinha being asked to go after the collapse 
of the steel melting shop at Rourkela in the early 
*seventies., 

In view of the short tenure of the Chairmen and 
the Managing Directors it is almost impossible to. 
pin the responsibility, for example, for the severe 
delays in project implementation. 


The present SAIL Chairman does display an air 
of authority. Not only is the Chairman and the 
SAIL board not autonomous enough, the Managing 
Directors and Exeeutive Directors do not enjoy auto- 
nomy io relation the Chairman. The autonomy is 
absent not only in the financial sphere but also in 
the matter of senior appointments. 

Responsibility, autonomy and accountability are 
closely inter-related. It is infructuous to demand 
one without the provision of the other conditions. 


As for the Kumaramangalam model, it died with 
him in the air crash of May 31, 1973. No provision 
from his major thesis has been earnestly imple- 
mented. 
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Media against Apartheid 








a 
A two-day Seminar on “Media and the Struggle Against Apartheid” was held in New Delhi 
- | (May 26-27, 1987). The Seminar was organised by the NAMEDIA Foundation in collaboration with 
the Centre for Africa. Nearly 90 praticipants including professionals from the print and electronic 
media, subject specialists and media practioners participuted in the Seminar. Among the participants 
were nine foreign journalists representing. newspapers, news‘ agencies and electronic media from 
Tanzania, Zimbabwe, Ghanu, Nigeria, Zambia, Senegal and from Southscan, London. 
~" Media professionals from the Front-line States gave an account of their experiences in collecting 
à information from within South Africa and how they counter the aggression by the Pretoria regime in 
a their respectiye countries. , l 
The topics disscussed at the Seminar were: the challenge from apartheid; its dimensions; media 
curbs and their implications; support to the struggle against apartheid by the world community; 
problems of reporting South Africa; media rele and responsibility. In the concluding session, the 
participants were addressed by the External Affairs Minister of India, Narayan Dutt Tiwari. 
= The participants decided by consensus to issue a statement called the “New Delhi Media 
Statement Against Apartheid”. The text of the statement follows. 
a 
NEW DELHI MEDIA STATEMENT 
on 
STRUGGLE AGAINST APARTHEID 
RECALLING the UN declaration that Apartheid is harshest measures, ever adopted anywhere in the 
the most brutal form of racism, a violation of world to suppress any protest or freedom of 
international law, a crime against humanity and a expression, 
danger to world peace, the Seminar on “Media and In nearly four decades of unbroken Afrikaner 
the Struggle against Apartheid” organised by the rule, for the first time, even the “liberal” 
NAMEDIA Foundation and the Centre for Africa White opposition has been considerably weakened 
in New Delhi on May 26-27, 1987, reiterates that: resulting in a situation of total dictatorship of 
l i. Through tbe denial of human rights and the most despicable kind. : 
freedom to over four-fifths of the population in 3. The State of Emergency, declared on June 12, 
South Africa; the continued illegal occupation 1986 followed by anothër set of media curbs 
of the UN trust territory of Namibia, in gross announced on January 8, 1987 (75th Anniversary 
3 violation of international Jaw and UN resolutions; Day of the founding of African National 
and by repeated acts of military aggression, Congress) have closed all gaps in the network of 
economic and political destabilisation and sub- restrictions. The restrictions, now imposed 
version against the African Front-line States, cover pre-censorship, post-publishing and post- 
the Pretoria regime is today an affront to the distribution censorship as also suspension, 
z entire humanity. banning and seizing of information materijal 
7 The outrageous system it perpetuates is a coming into the.country and going out of it. 
challenge to the cherished goals of equality, Media professionals are denied freedom of 


a” 


democracy, anti-colonialism and non-racialism. 

2. The Seminar has noted with the most serious 
concern that the Pretoria regime has further 
intensified its inhuman policy of suppression 
within the country and of aggression against 
the Front-line States. It has resorted to some 
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movement, their permits are withdrawn and they 
are expelled, all through arbitrary administrative 
decisions, 7 

4, The police authorities resort to the implement- 
ation of restrictions in a capricious manner, On 
a single day (January 8, 1987), the law was 
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changed twice in order to force prohibiting 
publication of an advertisement calling for the 
lifting of the ban on the ANC. 

The newspapers are not allowed to have blank 
spaces since that would suggest curbs on publish- 
ing any material. 

5. “Subversive” statements cannot be published. 
The definition of what is “subversive” is expen- 
sive enough to prohibit the media from reporting . 
any calls for strikes, boycotts, and demonstrations 
or marches in sapport of political demands. 

6. Filming and photographing scenes of “unrest 
areas? are totally banned. In fact, journalists 
are not allowed to enter these areas. ‘‘unrest 
areas” virtually mean all Black settlements. 

7. Only approved correspondents, representing 
Western media are allowed to operate within 
South Africa. 

8. The alternate press, although small in oper- 

‘ation but sought after by the vast majority 

deprived of freedom of expression, has been 
under continuous threat. 

9. There is a complete ban on reporting activities 
of the South African military operations in 
Namibia. 

These are but a few of the examples of the variety 
of curbs. How would the world know the truth? This 
is a challenge to the media professionals all over the 
world, who claim commitment to freedom of expres- 
sion and ethics of reporting. 


What is the role of Media in such a situation? 


1. To obtain information about the intensified 
repression by the apartheid regime and about 
the mass upsurge against the system. 
2. To report on Pretoria’s war of aggression, 
its activities of economic subversion and politi- 
_ cal destabilisation against the Front-line States. 
3. To counter the misinformation and disinfor- 
mation campaigns, inside and outside South 
‘Africa, in which the racist regime has invested 
enormous resources, 
4. To emphasise the legitimacy of the relentless, 
democratic and nofn-racial character of the 
struggle. > 
5. To mobilise and sharpen world opinion against 
the inhuman repression and the many dimen- 
sions of apartheid through all media channels. 


How do we achieve these Objectives? 


‘1, Sensitisation of the media: the media should, 
_ not treat the happenings in South Africa as! 
just another international event. The struggle 
- of the people of South Africa, which is in the 
final stage of assault against colonialism and 
racism is a matter of concern to entire humanity, 
anywhere. 
2. All channels of media in the Front-line 
- States, including news agencies e.g., PANA and 
the Alternate Press within South Africa should 
- be assisted and activised to support the struggle 
more effectively. 
_ 3. The media elsewhere in the world should 
- explore all channels of information/visual 
- coverages to deepen the interest of their readers/ 


- 






audiences about the issues involved in the s 
gle and happenings within South Africa. 
of the ways in which this can be achieved 
through close cooperation with the media in th 
Front-line States. 

4, Besides adequately covering spot-news through 
their proper placement, the media (outside South 
Africa) should give adequate attention to the 
publication of features articles, news-analysis 
and commentaries in order to provide the back- 
ground information on the struggle and to place 
it in perspective. 

5. There is a need for greater vigilance in the 
use of material (including visuals) supplied by 
the transnational agencies. ‘This can be achieved 
if the media professionals are aware of the 
international dimensions of the struggle and 
are conscious of the need to mobilise support to 
the struggle, 


6. The editors (gate-keepers) in exploring other 


sources for information may keep in view the 
clamp-down by the South African regime. 
Therefore while the source should be credible, it 
is necessary to go beyond the traditional channels. 
It was noted, in this connection that the ANC 
and SWAPO were expanding their activities to 
collect and disseminate information about the 
struggle through their news-agencies. . 
7. In view of the inadequacy of available material 
. on different aspects of the struggle, there is a 
need for setting up a documentat.on/distribution 
Centre on a regional. basis, to gather and make 
‘available such material to all the media. The 
Centre could also prepare a directory of 
academicians and journalists, who have specialis- 
ed in developments in southern Africa and the 
Front-line States. It has been noted that in the 
task of setting up the Centre and maintaining 
the Directory, the Centre could be assisted by 
UNESCO. Publications and reports on the 
subject of the international organisations in- 
cluding UNESCO could also be distributed 
through this: Centre. 
8. Radio broadcasts to the people of South Africa 
should be made more effective, the strength of 
the transmitters should be increased, wherever 
necessary, in order to reach the people of South. 


Africa. 

- Television organisations should make special 
efforts to obtain visual material from within 
South Africa and from the Front-lines States. 
The focus of radio broadcasts and television pro- 

‘grammes should be to enligthen their audiences 

of the many aspects of the struggle and to 
express solidarity with the people of South 
Africa. 

Standing shoulder to shoulder with the- heroic 
people of South Africa and Namibia, the media 
practitioners have a solemn responsibility to rouse 
the conscience of the world against the hated system 
of apartheid. Public opinion all over the world has 
to be informed about this barbarous system, as also 
of the death-defying struggle for liberation that our 
brothers and sisters have been relentlessly waging to 
overpower this last citadel of classical colonialism. (J 
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_ Reforestation Priorities in U.P. Hills. 


M.N. BUCH 


TP hills of western Uttar Pradesh, especially the 

. Sivaliks around Mussourie and the hill ranges of 
Garhwal have, over the last century or so, come 
under the most systematic and ruthless deforestation 
that can be imagined. Whether they be the forests 
ofthe tarai, consisting largely of sal and bamboo, 
or the temperate deciduous and coniferous forests 
of higher altitudes, commercial exploitation has 
stripped the Jand care. The sal and deodar forests 
were systematically felled by the British in order to 
supply railway sleepers and, subsequently, for 
material to feed the war machine during World 
War T: 

The mixed deciduous forests, in which oak, 
bhimal, tun, chestnut, etc predominated and which 
served Village needs, were deliberately exterminated 
replaced by chir pine, which could quickly yield 
resin and timber for commercial purposes, The 


_ earth-ecology stood disturbed, with the result that 


when, after Independence, we were unable to apply 


. the closures which the British had enforced at the 


cost of village needs, the ability of the forests to re- 
generate sharply declined as biotic pressure grew. 
The result is that the Uttar Pradesh hills, both in 
Garhwal and Kumaon, present an extremely bleak 
picture of denuded4lopes, silted streams and almost 
total vegetative degradation. 

The widespread environmental impact of deforest- 
ation in the Himaldyas is well documented, with its 
repercussions being manifested in downstream 
flooding, dried-up rivers, pollution, because the 
rivers no longer have a self-cleansing capability and, 
to a great extent, even climatic changes. However, 80 
far as- the hill people are concerned, the conse- 
quences of deforestation are even more immediate 
and personally more disastrous. 

There is a real water scarcity in districts such as 
Tehri and Uttarkashi where some areas are declared 
drought prone. This, mind you, is an area where 
rivers are snow-fed. There is a steady decline in 
agricultural productivity, both because of soil ero- 
sion and lack of water. Fodder, fuel and timber 
are no longer easily available and women have to 
trudge for miles in search of these essentials of 
village life. It is heart-rending to see young girls 
bent double under large loads of fodder or fuel, 
Staggering along steep hill tracks over long dis- 
tances. Deforestation in the hills has imposed an 
absolutely unbearable burden on the womenfolR. 

There are ambitious programmes of reforestation 
and the Uttar Pradesh government has provided 
large sums of money for this. The programmes 
are all target-oriented because, 
analysis, all States are in the numbers game, each 


The author is Chairman, National Centre for 
Human Settlements and Enyironment, Bhopal. 
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in the ultimate - 


vying with the others to impress the powers in 
Delhi that they have planted more trees than any- 
one else. The forest staff is under immense pressure 
to fulfil targets, both spatial and numerical, but 
with no regard whatsoever to terrain, soil conditions 
or climate. 

The Divisional Forest Officers are aware of the 
result of thoughtless plantation and one of them, 
S. K. Chandola at Chakrata, actually told me that 
the constant effort to extend the area, without áde- 
quate maintenance of plots already planted, was 
resulting in the almost total waste of money. 
The land now sought to be reforested is utterly 
degraded and merely planting seedlings will not 
result in the resurgence of forests. The strategy 
has to be completely different in such area. 

My own experience in Madhya Pradesh, where 
the soil conditions are, in many places, even more 
adverse than .in the Himalayas, is that a degraded 
area must first be treated before being planted. It 
has been demonstrated very effectively by the Forest 
Department of Madhya Pradesh, that the most 
barren hillcan be successfully recovered provided 
one permits nature to apply its own recuperative 
prescriptions. 

Firt of all, a degraded area has to be enclosed 
and protected from grazing and fire. There is, as 
yef, almost no land in India which does not have 
some latent root stock of grass, shrubs and trees. 
With enclosure, in the very first year, grass tends to 
gtow back. There is no finer builder-up of soil than 
grass and where it re-establishes itself, soil cover 
quickly forms. 

In the second year higher forms of vegetation 
begin to peep through the grass: Within five years 
a properly protected piece of land has a hierarchy 
of plants ranging from grass to tree. It is at this 
stage that plantation work should be taken up for 
gap filling, upgradation and introduction of the 
desired plant species. This is aslow process, re- 
quiring patience, but guarantees a hundred per cent 
success in reforestation. Progress has been noticed 
even in the most degraded areas of Tehri which had 
been enclosed. 

One of the major failures of Forest Department 
throughout India has been an excessive emphasis.on 
planting trees and the utter neglect of grassland 
development. There is a controversy raging in the 
hills of Uttar Pradesh about the tree species to be 


` introduced, with Sunderlal Bahuguna emphasising . 


the need to plant trees which, among other uses, 
would meet the fodder needs of cattle. A tree has 
a slow growth compared to grass and the lopping of 
ifs brances for fodder is bound to retard growth 
further. Grass, on the other hand, is ready for 
mowing- in one season and can then be repeatedly 
mowed. Madhya Pradesh has given itself a target 
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~for grassland development at the rate of 30,000 
hectares a year. There is no similar progromme in 
the hills of western Uttar Pradesh. 

One Divisional Forest Officer (DFO) told me that 
he has so far received only 300 grams of grass 
seed, Shrivastava, the Conservator of Forests at 
Muniki-Reti, was firmly of the opinion that grass- 
land development is absolutely necessary in the 
‘Garhwal hills if they are to recover forest cover. If 

.such development occurs near. villages and there is 
encouragement of stall feeding of cattle, the villagers 
would be able to harvest grass, both for feeding it 
to cattle as green fodder and for storage as hay. 

: Switzerland, -wbich has a rich tradition of dairying 
feeds cattle on grass and hay and not on the leaves of 
trees. The few remaining stands of such broad leafed 
tree species as oak can survive and expand only if 
there is a major thrust towards development of grass 
pastures in the hills of Uttar Pradesh. 

There are two other major areas of weakness in 
the afforestation programme. The first relates to 
the selection of appropriate plant species and their 
propagation in nurseries. There has long been a 
belief that oak cannot be easily regenerated because 
acorns have low viability. Two scientists in the 
Forest Research Institute (FRI), Dr Thaplial and 
Dr Uniyal and a young DFO, S.K. Chandola, have 
separately proved this theory to be wrong. The 
FRI scientists worked in a proper laboratory, whereas 
Chandola applied rough and ready methods. Both 
have successfully raised oak seedlings. 

Chandola has reasoned that the low viability of 
acorns is not because of inherent defects but be- 
cause of insect and pest attacks. By early gathering 
of acorns and their planting in soil mixed with 
insecticide, he has been able to raise seedlings suc- 
cessfully. Nainwal, DFO at Tehri, has gone one 
step ahead and has actually raised a large number 
of oak seedlings in an open nursery. In other words, 
the Forest Officers at field level have the capability 
ofinursery propagation of species appropriate to the 
soil. What they need is monetary and staff support 
for increasing their own nurseries and for encourag- 
ing the cultivators to raise private nurseries. 

If the Forest Officers are also not unduly harassed 
to fulfil targets, there is no reason why there should 
not be proper genetic selection of plants appropriate 
to the region, instead of the present senseless race 
to plant anything which is easily available and 
which might be quite useless to the villagers. It is 
shocking that tropical ‘pures’ such as pinus, caribia 
and gregii, useful only for pulping, are being intro- 
duced into an area where chir is indigenous. 

` The second major area of weakness is mainten- 
ance. The staff component is quite inadequate. As 
against a normal Forest Division staff in Madhya 
Pradesh consisting of a DFO, perhaps an addi- 
tional DFO in a heavy Division at least three Assis- 
tant Conservators of Forests, about 12 Rangers and 
an equal number of Deputy Rangers and Foresters 
and at least 250 Forest Guards, the Uttar Pradesh 
Hill Divisions seen to have only one gazetted officer, 
five or six Rangers and an equal number of Deputy 
Rangers or Foresters and about 50 Forest Guards 
to help the DFO. 
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In Madhya Pradesh the coup Guards, who are 
employed on a temporary basis, are paid the salary 
of a permanent Forest Guard, whereas in the Uttar 
Pradesh hills a Chaukidar gets a maximum of 
Rs 208 per month. Besides staff, maintenance 
expenditure is required for fire protection, replace- 
ment of seedlings which have died, gap filling etc. 
for at least 10 years from the date of plantation. In 
other words, in the most degraded areas there has 
to be a five years’ preparation period during which 
nature is allowed to recoup the soil, and a further 
10 years of plantation and majntenance. Unless the 
Government develops this strategy for afforestation 
and has the patience to wait for 15 years before it 
evaluates results, there is little chance of any 
afforestation programme succeeding. The present 
approach has resulted in failure in many places. 

There is a school of thought which feels that the 
Forest Department is not capable of either regene- 
rating the forests or of managing them. It is un- 
fortunate that environmentalists and foresters have 
been divided into opposite camps instead of being ' 
partners in the task of saving our forests. Why has 
this happened? The blame rests fairly and squarely 
on the greed and rapaciousness of the ‘Government, 
which looks upon forests as a source of revenue 
rather than a means of supplying local needs and 
a vital component of the earth ecology. 

If the Forest Officers are pressurised to produce 
revenue, they will naturally concentrate on com- 
mercial exploitation of forests and try to keep the 


villagers out of them. With the forests dwindling the 


villagers have! naturally resented -both -closure of 
felled coupes and the export of timber to the exclu- 
sion of their own needs. It is essential that the 
Government takes a fresh look at the function of 
forests. The primary fanction is environmental, 
because without vegetation cover there can be no 
water conservation, no soil protection and no 
moderation of climate. 

The second function of forests must be to meet 
local needs of fuel, fodder and timber. In Madhya 
Pradesh these needs are generically known as nistar, 
with the Government having extended to all vil- 
lagers, whether or not located in forest areas, the 
right to nistar. Every agriculturist and agricultural 
labourer, as also the village artisan, is entitled to a 
certain quantity of timber and bamboo and the 
Forest Department is committed to meet the re- 
quirements through nistar depots. There are more 
than 8000 depots in Madhya Pradesh from which 
the villagers pick up their nistar entitlement free of 
cost. In the hills of Uftar Pradesh the villagers still 
have certain rights to extract forest material, but 
where there are no forests these rights, exist only on 
paper. The hill people resent the fact that while 
many villagers are denied their rights. the Uttar 
Pradesh Government still sends to the plains large 
quantities of timber. Unless the Forest Department 
opens an adequate number of nistar depots from 
which the needs of villagers are met, it can certainly 
not expect any cooperation from the people in any 
future programme of afforestation. - 

The least important function of forests should be 
commercial, In fact the Government of India 
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@hould adopt a policy whereby there is a central 
subvention by way of additionality to the Plan to 
offset the loss of revenue to the extent that 
the State Governments reduce exploitation of 
forests and surrender income. For example, 
Madhya Pradesh has a forest revenue of Rs 320 
crores. If the Madhya Pradesh Government reduces 
this by Rs 100 crores in a year, the Central Govern- 
ment should give an annual grant equal to this 
amount, to be utilised for further forest development. 
Once commercial exploitation is given up or sub- 
stantially reduced, the people would begin to have 
confidence that any future forest growth would be 
reserved for their benefit and would not contribute 
only to the public exchequer or the private coffers 
of contractors. Identification of villagers with the 
forests in their neighbourhood would automatically 
lead to public participation in afforestation and 
` protection of forests. 

The Uttar Pradesh especially Kumaon, has a 
unique institution, the van panchyat. A van panchayat 
can demand that all the forest areas which were 


brought under reservation at the time of the initial © 


notification of reserve, forest, but which form part 
of the village land as per the records then prepared, 
should be handed overto the van panchayats. In 
Kumaon this virtually covers all reserve forests. 
Many administrators support the movement launch- 
ed by Bahuguna for transfer of all forests to van 
panchayats. Foresters vehemently oppose such a 
move. Their argument is that civil soyam. forest, 
revenue forest and village forest can certainly be 
given to the van panchayats,~but if the reserve 


forests are also handed over, there would be ruth- 
í 


less exploitation. - 

The environmentalists deny this and point out 
many successful examples of forests which are pro- 
perly maintained by villagers and by the van 


panchayats. Öne can appreciate the arguments of 
both sides and certainly there is a very good case 
for handing over forests identifiable with-a village to 
the panchayat for management. In Madhya Pradesh, 
for example, money is now made available for the 
restoration of protected.forests in the vicinity of 
villages, but on condition that the management will 
be done by a committee of the village panchayat, 
which will have a representative of the Forest 
Department, 

However, in the most degraded areas of Garhwal 


it is largely the properly protected reserve forests 


which now remain — the rest have disappeared. 
There is yet another reason for caution. In Kumaon, 
for example, there seems to have been large scale 
transfer of land from the original inhabitants or 
villagers to outsiders. To a lesser extent some- 
thing similar has also happened in Garhwal, 
though the incidence of outside purchase is still 
within manageable proportions. 

If the forests are given back to the panchayats in 
toto, the changed land-holding pattern in villages 
could also lead to a taking over of the panchayat by 
vested interests, who would then substitute the 
State in the commercial exploitation of forests. Un- 
less it can be guaranteed that the lands held by hill 
people will not be alienated, ina manner similar to 
the protection extended to tribals in - Madhya 
Pradesh, and it can further be guaranteed that the 
van panchayat will be composed only of local 
people not under the influence of contractors, would 
be necessary to proceed with the handing over of 
land to van panchayats with great care. 

The forests in the hills of Uttar Pradesh can be 
restored, not necessarily by spending money but by 
patience, following the cycle of nature and treating 
the local people as partners in the programme. {C} 
(Courtesy: The Telegraph) 
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Indian Money in Foreign Banks 
(Contd. from page 16) 


annual accounts. Some tax havens have also 
- enacted secrecy or confidentiality provisions” 
(pp. 22-23). 


The Government of India alone can muster the 
organisational effort to break through the veil of 
secrecy through legal and other (such as diplo- 

TABLE 6 — Net Inflow of Foreign Assistance to India 
(Total aid utilisation minus external debt services) 





(Rupees crores) 


w 


1981-82 1,021 
1982-83 1,302 
1983-84 1,235 
1984-85 1,178 
1985-86 1,571 
. 1986-87 2,241 





*Fstimates n l 
Source: Government of India, Ministry of Finance, Economic 
Survey 1986-87. 


matic) channels. In the context of the current 
controversy of illegal payments in Swiss bank 
accounts of Indians, it would be interesting fo 
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know how the deposits in Swiss banks have 
increased and by how much. If an economist of 
the IMF has succeeded in getting information om 
aggregate Indians’ deposits in Swiss banks for 
years upto 1984, the Government of India ought 
to be able to get such information on the growth 
of deposits since then. . 

If the Indian deposits in Swiss banks show an 
increase after 1984 — the year mentioned for the 
West German submarine deal-—~ that would bring 
indirect confirmation of such payment. Again if 
the Swedish Radio’s allegation about Bofors 
paying bribe or unauthorised commission to the 
Swiss accounts has any basis it also would indicate 
an increase in the amount of Indians’ deposits in 
Swiss banks during 1986, The Government can 
easily find out these facts. And once these facts 
are established they ought to be made public. 

The next logical step for the government of 
India would be to take up with the Swiss govern- 
ment the legality of the sources of these deposits 
It would not be easy for the Swiss government tc 
decline to cooperate with the Government of India 
when it would seek to trace funds illegally spirited 
out of India. O (Courtesy: Commerce) | 
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‘CSIR: Technology and Commitment 


5.5. GILL 


A22. Hussain Committee’s report on Council of 

Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) has 
attracted a lot of flak from the scientific community 
from within the organisation. 

Unfortunately, most of the criticism pertains to 

some peripheral recommendations of the Commit-, 
tee and is more in the nature of spontaneous 
emotional reactions. In the process, a voluable 
opportunity has been lost for starting a debate on 
the national science and technology policy and the 
pivotal role assigned to CSIR. 

After a good look at the Council’s working, the 
Committee feels that “the CSIR system has not 
lived upto expectations”. It is unweildy-and it 
*“gives the impression of unplanned growth as also 
of unfinished work.... The major failure, perhaps, 
is its inability to transform scientific results in the 
laboratory into technologies for industrial produc- 
tion.” 

The Committee has suggested several structural 
functional changes to streamline the Council’s 
functions and improve its performance. At present 
all the 39 research laboratories of CSIR forma 
single cluster under the parent body. Whereas 
financial and administrative control is centralised in 
the headquarters, the laboratories enjoy near 
autonomy in determining their research program- 
mes. This is allright if each laboratory is to be 
treated as an independent, self-contained entity, 
But viewed in the context of the over-all system, 
it results in “lack of focus and direction in the 
work of the CSIR.” 

This is a matter of basic imporfance and here the 
Abid Hussain Committee has made some specific re- 
commendations. It has been rightly emphasised that 
the “headquarters should be the nerve centre of the 
CSIR system and not its administrative muscle. Its 
principal task should be to plan for scientific 
research and technology development for which 
purpose it needs more horizontal liaison outside 
CSIR and less vertical control within CSIR”. 
Accordingly, the Committee has: 
continuous inter-action with the government 
departménts and its potential users in the industrial 
sector. 

As a structural component of this recommenda- 
ion, the Committee has suggested that some of the 
vaboratories should be vertically integrated with the 
mewly created scientific departments wherever the 
wo operate in the same area or discipline. The 
Sommittee has also recommended the closure of 
rome laboratories of marginal utility and merger of 
hose engaged in similar activities. More impor- 
Kantly, it has suggested that CSIR should divest 


kself of nearly 100 field centres established all over 
The author is a former Secretary, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting. 
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recommended 


the country, as they have not served any real 
purpose. 

Whereas the Committee fully recognises that the 

“natural habitat for basic research is in the univer- 
sities, just as the proper place for industrial R & D 
is in the manufacturing enterprises”, it also feels 
that owing to low levels of technology consciousness 
and development, the State has to act as the prime 
mover at this stage. Further, to obtain the maxi- 
mum mileage from the available resources, it is 
necessary to drastically reduce “the number of on- 
going projects, and concentrate on core sectors like 
steel, fertilisers, petro-chemicals, energy and trans- 
portation where large investments have been made. 
With a view to promoting inter-action with the 
user industry, it has been’ recommended that 
CSIR should earn one third of its budget by the 
end of VII plan by undertaking sponsored research. 

All the recommendations are fairly simple 
straight-forward and practical. But the strong 
reaction of CSIR Scientists does not touch any of 
the substantive issues. They are upset over such 
proposals as- a vertical integration of some labora- 
tories with government departments; part-funding 
of research through sponsored projects and reduc- 
tion in the number of laboratories. They have 
particularly resented the recommendation that 
talented scientists from the open market should be 
employed on fixed tenures by paying them 50 per 
cent higher salaries compared to the normal scales. 

People all over the world dre more sensitive about 
their service conditions, perks and status than the 
corporate goals of the organisations which they 
serve. This is quite normal and understandable and 
one need not have any quarrel with the CSIR scien- 
tists on. this score. But supposing all the personal 
irritants are removed from ‘the Review Report; 
would that make its recommendations more relevant 
and acceptable? Or, to face.the issue squarely: What 
are the goal objectives of CSIR? To what extent 
have they been realised? And how do you improve 
the performance of this organisation? 

CSIR was set up in 1942 and its wide-ranging 
memorandum of association notwithstanding, the 
real purpose was to augment the British War effort 
through industrial research and import substitution. 
But it was only after Independence that the Council 
expanded rapidly and became a premier institution 
for scientific and industrial research. 

The Jack of focus and direction that the Com- 
mittee talks about was implicit in its conception 
and at no point of time its objectives were very 
clearly defined. For instance, there should have 
been absolute clarity as to whether the area of 
research of CSIR laboratories was fundamental 
science or applied research and technology. The 
fact of the matter is that the instinctive preference 
of CSIR scientists is for pure science. This is quite 


natural, as most of them were drawn from Univer- 
sities. On the other hand the government and the 
general public expected CSIR to show impressive 
results in the field of industrial research to minimise 
the country’s dependence on imported technology. 

The basic weakness of the CSIR system stems 
from the compulsions of a developing country which 
is required to compress into years processes and 
developments which took the west decades to work 
out. In advanced countries research and develop- 
ment became an important component of industrial 
growth only after the industrial sector had reached 
a fairly advanced level of maturity. Consequéntly 
the need for R & D arose to meet genuine demands 
of industry and was directly linked to specific pro- 
blems and objectives.’ In India, inspired by Nehru’s 
euphoric vision of an industrial society, we set up a 
_ chain of scientific laboratories before the country 
had built any worthwhile industrial infrastructure. 
Having done so, special care should have been taken 
to promote intimate inter-action between these 
laboratories, the industry and the universities 
by providing strong institutional linkages. As this 
vital task got neglected, each laboratory preceeded 
on its own wayward course. No wonder that with 
more than 1300 projects in the pipeline, CSIR 
laboratories kave spread their meagre resources 
over a very vast area, and the end products of their 
research are found to be generally half-baked. 

The industrial scenario now is radically different 
from the time when CSIR laboratories were origin- 
ally set up. The Public Enterprises alone consti- 
tute nearly 60 per cent of the industrial sector. To 
begin with we should ensure a much closer inter- 
action between the Public Sector and the CSIR 
system. As present we have the ludicrous situation 
of Central Fuel Research Institute, Dhanbad idling 
away in the heart of the coal belt, with its 500 odd 
scientists having precious little to do. It has minimal 
inter-action with Coal India Ltd. which is importing 
technology across the board. On the other hand 
there is Central Electronic Research Institute located 
in Pilani, whereas Bangalore, Hyderabad, Bombay 
and Delhi are the centres of electronic industry. 

Then there are the large in-house R&D outfits 
of major public undertakings in the Steel, Petroleum, 
Electrical and Machine tool sectors which are much 
larger than their CSIR counterparts. National 
Metallurgical Laboratory has a very high sounding 
name and enbraces the entire field of metallurgy. 
But SAIL’s R & D set up for ferrous metallurgy 
alone is a much bigger staffed laboratory. _ 

CSIR system no doubt needs a thorough over- 
haul. But before embarking upon such an exercise 
there has to be absolute certainty as to its role and 
functions. Is the CSIR system primarily designed 
for undertaking research in pure or applied science? 


In case applied science is its prescribed domain, 


then a central planning group would have to ensure 
that the research work of each laboratory is targeted 
to specific goal objectives to be achieve within a 
_ specified time span. And at the operational level 
suitable innovation chains would have to be created 
to integrate research, development, engineering 
manufacture and marketing under 


~~ 
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umbrella. This is the minimum agenda for putting 
CSIR on the rails. Unless the governments’ own 
thinking has focus and direction on these basic 
issues, there is no point in blaming CSIR for “not 
perceiving itself as a corporate entity which has a 
unified set of objectives”. 


II 


SIR has under its umbrella 39 laboratories and 
100 extension centres, with nearly 5,600 
scientists and 12,000 technologists working on 1,400 
Projects. The Council has, indeed, grown into a 
massive bureaucracy with all the attendant problems 
and constraints. In facta group of scientists had 
advised Nehru against creating a large research 
infra-structure under the government control. But 
there was no viable alternative at hand. Indian 
industry was still in its infancy and government 
sponsored research was the only course upon if the 
country was to acquire a sound house of indigenous 
technology. Given the compulsions of the situation, 
it was a sound decision. Where we went wrong was 
to assume that the research work done in the labo- 
ratories would, by itself, serve as a prime-mover for 
technological development. 

Here we failed to attend to two essential tasks. 
First, no conscious and sustained efforts were made 
to create a healthy environment for the blossoming 
of scientific talent. With out deep-rooted feudal 
culture it was particularly important to ensure.that 
reverence for age, authority and custom does not 
inhibit the spirit of free enquiry, adventure and 
exploration of our young scientists, It was the 
absence of a proper culture of appreciation,. reward 
and recognition that forced numerous young 
researchers to leave the CSIR system. Unfortu- 
nately this is equally true of several other research 
establishments also. No wonder that there is an 
increasing trend for bright students to opt for 
Economics and Commerce courses in preference to 
pure sciences, and for the best products of engineer- 
ing and medical colleges to sit for the civil services 
competition. We ritualistically mean” about brain- 
drain when our gifted youngsters go abroad in 
search of better prospects. But we show no concérn 
about the massive internal brain drain which has 
become such a pervasive phenomenon .of our 
academic life. 

Secondly, having set up the research laboratories, 
we did not integrate them into suitable structures 
to give defiriite meaning and focus to their activities. 
Consequently we have the peculiar situation where 
the laboratories find no takers for their new pro- 
cesses and products, and the user industry feels that 
CSIR offers only half-baked technologies. 

All of us are great admirers of the Japanese 
industrial miracle. But we tend to forget as to 
what arecent phenomenon it is. After Japanese 
surrender when Gen. McArthur landed at Yoko- 
hama, there were not even two cars at hand which 
could reach Tokyo without a breakdown-on the 
way. And today Japanese are world leaders in 
steel-making, ship-building, consumer electronics, 
robotics, automobile manufacture, camera and 


the same ’ watch-making and what not. And sfarting from 
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internal combustion engine to transistor, laser and 
fibre-optics there is hardly any core-technology 
where Japan has made any original contribution. 
On the other hand Japan adopted a most utilitarian 
and down to earth approach to scientific research. 
Its Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
(MITI), in close collaboration with Japanese indus- 
trial houses, framed very specific and target oriented 
plans for industrial development and pushed them 
through relentlessly with single minded dedication: 
Wherever necessary, latest technology was imported, 
but with the specific provision that the importer 
would spend four yens on R and D against every 
yen spent on such imports. And in the true 
Japanese tradition this provision was strictly enforc- 
ed and honestly adhered to. 

USSR perhaps has gone about the whole busi- 
ness in a most systematic manner. It has established 
a number of “Science Cities” like Novosibirsk where 
the layout itself conforms to an innovation chain. 
These cities have been planned as a progression of 
concentric circles, with academic institutions run 
by the Soviet Academy of Sciences forming thé 
core. The first ring around the core consists of 
laboratories of applied research and technology, the 
second ring -comprises design and engineering 
bureaus and the outer ring the manufacturing indus- 
tries chain promotes on integrated and inter-active 
mode of working where nobody can afford to live 
in an ivory tower. 

In India also very encouraging results have been 
achieved wherever-research was tied to specific goal 
objectives and various components of the innova- 
tion process were properly integrated. Atomic 
Energy Commission was set up with a clearly 
defined mandate and it controls all processes right 


from the mining of Uranium to the running. 


of atomic power plants. Similar is the case with 
Space Commission and Defence Research and 

Development Organisation. _ 

These illustrations should not convey the impres- 
sion that in the Indian situation R & D produces 
significant results when the entire range of activities 
from research to production forms a cluster under 
one organisation only. The implementation of the 
special TV expansion plan is a high visibility case 
in point. Here, the government decided in 1983 
that the reach of TY signal should be extended to 
cover 70 per cent instead of 23 per cent of the 
population within one year. No TV transmitter had 
‘ever been manufactured in India and no single 
undertaking had the capability or resources to 
manufacture the whole transmitter along with 


accessories. Public Undertakings’ managed by five - 


different Central Ministries and two State Govern- 
ments were associated with the execution of this 
huge project requiring the installation of 139 high 
rand low power transmitters from Dwarka to Hazira 
mand Leh to Trivandrum. Within a period of one 
‘year not only the designs for the two types of trans- 
mitters were fully developed and tested, manufac- 
turing capabilities were geared to a level so as to 
ensure the actual installation and commissioning of 
at least one transmitter a day fora period of four 
months without a single break, 
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A Very vital element that has inhibited the growth 
of indigenous industry and technology is our lack 
of national pride in things Indian. There are, per- 
haps, three factors responsible for this phenomenon. 
First, it is the vascillating attitude of a soft state 
towards import of technology. Even today, four 
decades after Independence, hundreds of item of 
toiletries, detergents, cosmetics, disinfectants, con- 
fectionaries etc. are sold in India under foreign 
brand names. More important than the financial 
implications of giving franchise to the concern- 
ed multi-nationals -is the psychological impact 
of surrounding ourselves with such a massive 
array of foreign labels in respect of the most 
ordinary items of daily use. Right from the beginn- 
ing our children imbibe the impression that on 
our own we cannot produce even a tube of 
toothpaste. 

Secondly, Indian industrialists have generally 
shown woeful lack of entrepreneurial spirit and pre- 
ferred the easy option of imported technology. 
They have benefitted by all the concessions and 
incentives given by the government for developing 
in-house R and D without either assimilating impor- | 
ted know-how or doing any original research, Our 
car industry is the most familiar example of this 
attitude. For decades the manufacturers kept rolling 
out the same obsolete, fuel-inefficient models-for a 
_captive market and never bothered to upgrade the 
‘imported technology till Maruti posed a threat to 
their survival. 

Thirdly, as a hangover of the colonial servitude, 
our love for things ‘Phoren’ is too well known to 
need any elaboration. It is pathetic to watch our 
youngsters discarding the succulent Kabaabs and 
Tikkas in favour of the homogenised, blandness’ of 
Hamburgers and Hot-dogs retailed by fast-food 
chains under foreign brand-names. 

National pride does not drop from high heavens, 
It is the product of a total environment. It is nursed 
and cultivated with great care and patience. We 
are undoubtedly heirs toa great civilisation. Our | 
non-violent freedom struggle wrote a unique chapter 
in world history. Even some of our post-indepen- 
dence achievements are truly spectacular. India is 
the one developing country where democracy has 
taken deep roots. There are reasons enough for us 
to feel proud as Indians. And for industrial take 
offit is as important to nurse this aspect of the 


- national psyche as to instal machines and produce 


engineers. Fj 
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Neville Maxwell, who as tbe correspondent of The Times, London, covered the 1962 

E China-India conflict and wrote a book on it, India’s China War, with pronounced anti- 
India approach. ‘lhe present article is reproduced here from South (May 1987) 

E monthly published from London. The second article 1s by a distinguished Indian diplo- 
mat, preferring the anonymity of the pen-name, Bodhi Dharma. 
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Towards India’s Second China War ? 


NEVILLE MAXWELL 


NE Of the world’s old trouble spots on the 

borders of India and China has become inflamed 
again and looks like coming toa head this spring. 
lf it should burst into armed conflict, as it did in 
1962, both these great Asian powers would probably 
intend initially to keep their hostilities localised and 
finite. But all the factors would be present to work 
towards spreading the fighting and extending it in 
duration in a classic case of escalation. 

The point of stress is a triangle of a territory 
at the western extremity of the McMahon Line 
where that alignment, comprising the de facto Sino- 
Indian boundary in their eastern sector, abuts 
Bhutan. The area in contention here is small, even 
tiny in the scale of the sweeping territorial claims 
of tens of thousands of square kilometres which 
these two neighbours advance on each other — 
about 65 square kilometres. 

But it was this very patch of ground that in 
October 1962 saw platoon-scale skirmishes escalate 
quickly into battalion then brigade operations. 
Here the Indian army suffered its first sudden and 
complete defeat with the overrunning and destruc- 
tion of its Seven Infantry Brigade. From that fierce 
but local battle was to develop, a month later, the 
brilliantly executed Chinese punitive campaign, 
which routed India’s crack Fourth Division and 
other units and brought People’s Liberation Army 
patrols to the edge of the Indian plains, 

Patrols of the two sides are in that triangle again 
now, manoeuvring fot advantage among the steeply 
sloped, thickly timbered and razor-back ridges. The 
cold winter and -heavy snowfall provide an extra 
dimension for these deployments, with both sides 
quick to press forward as soon as a spring thaw 
makes movement easier. 

Why there? There is a dispute within the dispute, 
and the whole has to be considered before the 
particular becomes intelligible. l 

Independent India inherited the McMahon Line 
from the British, and with it a dispute with China. 
The McMahon Line was the product of secret and 


unauthorised dealings in Delhi in 1914 between a - 


Tibetan delegation and the foreign secretary of the 
Government of India, Sir Henry McMahon. With 
pressure and inducements — proffered support 
against the Chinese central government—McMahon 
persuaded the Tibetans to agree to a boundary 
alignment advanced, from the Indian point of view, 
from its traditional locus beneath the Himalayan 
foothills to a new “strategic” line along the crest of 
the Assam Himalayas — a northward move of 
about 100 km. He then tried to palm that agree- 
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_ enjoying diplomatic 


ment off, in a piece of cartographic sleight-of-hand, 
on the Chinese delegation at a conference in Simla. 

But the covert Anglo-Tibetan exchanges and their 
fruit were promptly repudiated — by the Chinese, 
by the authorities in Lhasa, by the Government in 
London, even, tacitly, by the Viceroy of India. 
McMahon’s eponymous line appeared to have been 
stillborn. 

In the late 1930s the British in India brought it 
to life: put it on some maps and then proceeded, 
over the immediate-and angry protests of China, to 
move their administration forward into the territory 
between the traditional boundary and McMahon’s 
alignment, From 1947 independent India, under 
Jawaharlal Nehru, ignored the growing file of 
protests from the Chinese Government (in its 
terminal Kuomintang phase) and with dispatch 
proceeded to complete the process the British had 
begun. Indian forces booted out the remaining 
Tibetan monastic administration and by 1951 India 
could’ present China with a fait accompli: the 
McMahon Line as its de facto north-east boundary. 

But then Nehru took the decision which was to 
make the dispute with China utterly intractable. 
He ruled that the McMahon Line was not negoti- 
able and would therefore have to be accepted by 
China as it stood, as reflecting ancient tradition and 
legitimacy by virtue of 
McMahon’s deceitful attempts at the Simla Confe- 
rence. That, beneath. all India’s rhetorical pro- 
testations about eagerness to settle disputes peace- 
fully, continued to be its unchanging position — 
and remains so today. 

Unlike their Kuomintang predecessors the new 
men who took power in Beijing in 1949 recognised 
that irredentism would mean conflict with most of 
China’s neighbours. Quietly dropping the old 
claims to China’s “lost lands”, the leaders of the 
People’s Republic decided to setile their boundaries 
on the alignments which history ‘had. left them. 
Zhou Enlai announced the new government’s posi- 
tion at the Bandung Conference in 1955. < 

But China’s position had a corollary. The 
boundaries would have to be settled by negotiation. 
Until agreement was reached, both sides should 
maintain. the status quo and, above all, neither 
should exercise force. China, Zhou promised, would 
not do so — but neither would China ever bow to 
the use of force against itself. 

Since India’s position was wholly contrary: in 


‘intention, with a refusal to negotiate linked to 


moves to preempt argument by occupying disputed 
territory, the ingredients for conflict were assembled, 


a7 


Índia had in effect -arrogated to itself the right of 
unilateral imposition of her entire northern boun- 
dary with China, since in 1954 Nehru extended to. 
the western sector, where Kashmir marches with 
Sinkiamg, the policy of “no negotiation” he had 
evolved for the McMahon Line, Inthe same year 
India laid an ill-founded cartographic claim to 
Aksai Chin, a desolate plateau on the Chinese side 
of the Karakoram mountains — which even the 
British had not claimed, and which is of strategic 
importance to China as a link between Sinkiang 
and western Tibet. - 

The explosive concoction was completed with 
India’s implementation, beginningin 1961, of its 
“forward policy’? under which troops were sent 
probing forward into the Chinese-held Aksai Chin 
in the west. l 

© 

THE spark that ignited the 1962 explosion was 
struck, however, not in the western sector but in 
the triangle of territory on the McMahon Line 
where friction between armed forces is again being 
added to diplomatic deadlock. By then India had 
made plain that while it stood immovable on the 
McMahon Line, that had to be the McMahon 
Line as defined by India, not by China — and 
indeed not even by McMahon. 

McMahon had drawn his line on two excellent 
(for the time) map sheets on a scale of eight miles 
to the inch. China has a set (found in Lhasa’s 
archives), so has India, and there is no problem 
whatever in reading off the coordinates of 
McMahoh’s marking and transposing them to the 
ground. But when India began to explore the 
boundary area in the 1950s it was discovered that 
at various points local features and factors made a 
location afew kilometres north of McMahon’s 
alignment a more convenient and rational site for 
the boundary than would a literal transposition of 
his map-line to the ground, (If the Indians ever 
found reason to pull the boundary back to the south 
it went unrecorded.) China, consisfent with the 
position Zhou Enlai had articulated at Bandung and 
urged on India as the dispute developed, was 
scrupulously observing the McMahon Line as 
McMahon had drawn it, but now found India 
attempting to establish posts on the Chinese side 
of the Line ina process of vernier adjustment to 
meet Indian perceptions. of Indian convenience, 
Longju (scene of the first clash), Tamaden. Khin- 
zemane — one after another the Indians set up 
posts onthe Chinese side of the Line; finally, in 


the summer of 1962, Dhola Post in the triangle | 


of territory at the western extremity made by the 
McMahon Line to the south, the vertical of the 
Bhutan border onthe west, and witha towering 
feature, Thag La Ridge, as its hypotenuse. 

That is where India threw down the gauntlet-to 
China in October 1962, and the predicament of the 
starving and freezing Indian troops ordered to 
attack the greatly stronger Chinese forces entrenched 
above them on ThagLa Ridge has been memor- 
ably set out in the classic account of their comman- 
der, Brigadier John Dalvi. In the event China did 
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not wait for tho troops of Seven Brigade to mount 
the assault, which their commanders up to divisional 
level knew to be hopeless and foredoomed. The 
Chinese launched their own preemptive attack and, 
when a reeling India still threatened war, went on 
to shatter all armed resistance in the disputed 
sectors in both west and east. ~ 

The Chinese, on November 21, 1962, astonished 
the international community with the declaration 
of a unilateral ceasefire and announcement of their 
intention to withdraw behind their starting fines. 
Their military victory was complete the Indian 
defeat on the battle field absolute. But after a 
quarter of a century it can now be seen that 
China’s border campaign, seen as an extension 
of diplomacy by other means, in fact failed to 
accomplish conclusively either of its two funda- 
mental objectives: to bring the Indians to the 
point of negotiation; and or, pending a negotiated 
settlement, to teach them that it was dangerous 
and self-destructive to attempt to impose the Indian 
version of the boundary on China by force. 

It was not until 1981, nearly 20 years after the 
border war, that India took up the Chinese offer 
and began negotiations to settle the boundary. 
From Beijing it was made clear that the compro- 
mise which China had from the beginning been 
prepared to put on the table was still open: China’s 
acceptance of the McMahon alignment in exchange 
te India’s relinquishment of its claim to Aksai 

in. 

_ But if China’s position had not changed, neither, 
it transpired as a series of meetings took place in 
the two capitals in the early 1980s, had India’s, 
So far as India is concerned the McMahon Line is 
still not subject to negotiation: the claim to Aksai 
Chin may be, but only in isolation from the eastern 
sector, and from the starting point that Aksai 
Chin is Indian territory, illegally and aggressively 
occupied by China. That perception is hard set 
in the Indian public mind. The gullibility of 
Indian political opinion on this issue is striking: 
the Government has only to allege that a Chinese 
incursion has taken place for a chanvinist fury to 
be aroused — when in reality there has usually 
been an Indian advance. There have in recent 
years been a few stark glimpses of reality, but those 
have been ignored or quickly forgotten, and Indian 
politicians and commentators are as ready now as 
they were in the 1950s and 1960s to gulp down any 

gobbets of disinformation about the borders that” 
their Government tosses them. 

Around the negotiating tables in New Delhi and 
Beijing the matter boiled down to the single issue 
of whether the boundaries should be negotiated 
as a whole, or sector by sector. To the Chinese 
it was axiomatic that the matter was indivisible: 
in the give-and-take and compromisé that is the 
heart of negotiation a major Chinese concession 
in acceptance of the McMahon alignment would 
be dependent upon reciprocal Indian waiving of 
claims so far as the western sector was concerned. 
To the Indian side, however it was crucial to deal 
with sectors separately. China’s ratification of 
the McMahon alignment would be taken as no 


more than a belated acquiescence in a political and 
historical verity. That registered, the issue of the 
western sector and China’s compliance with India’s 
claim to Akasi Chin could be pursued in isolation. 
It followed that the Chinese side’s attempt 
through the first five meetings to reach an agree- 
ment on the principles on which a settlement could 
be based, failed. The Indians insisted upon a sector 
by sector approach. After the fifth round of talks, 
in Beijing in 1984, the Chinese side gave way: that 
is, they accepted that the search for agreement on 
principles was fruitless and agreed instead to take a 


step back and begin in the next round a process of, 


reregistration of each side’s case in the dispute — a 
replay of the discussions of 1960: -That process they 
agreed to take up on a sector-by-sector basis, an 
agreement that Was immediately leaked to and hailed 
in the Indian press as a Chinese surrender to the 
validity of the Indian approach. - 

At the seventh round, in Beijing in July last year, 
the talks completed the full circle and came back to 
the starting point of the entire dispute, first marked 
in an exchange of letters betweefi Nehru and Zhou 
Enlai in 1958-59. India asserted that the boundary 
in the eastern sector stood already defined by his- 
tory and legitimised by virtue of international agree- 


ment reached at Simla in 1914. China countered : 


with the accusation that India had aggressively and 
illicitly occupied Chinese territory to the south 
of the McMahon Line, and demanded that it be 
restored, Ms 

There is no reason to be believe that that reflect- 
ed a reversal in China’s negotiating position. The 
offer of settlement by joint relinquishment of the two 
territorial claims (India’s for Aksai Chin, China’s 
for the area south of the McMahon Line), first 
suggested by Zhou Enlai and made explicit by Deng 
Xiaoping in 1980, remains open. But China, by 
such moves as a strong protest against India’s 
making Arunachal Pradesh (the territory beneath the 
McMahon Line) a full state, has reminded India 
that though the Chinese claim can become a bargain- 
ing counter in the process of negotiation, in the 
absence of negotiation it remains a real claim. 

The seventh round saw a market cooling in the 
exchanges — described as “frank” rather than 
“friendly”. And there followed almost immediately 
an Indian complaint of a Chinese incursion across 
the boundary in the Sumdurong Chu Valley — that 
isto say, in the Thag ‘La triangle. Dismissing the 
Indian protest. Beijing pointed out that the area in 
question was north of the “‘illégal McMahon Line”. 

By the imposed terms of their unilateral ceasefire 
in 1962 Chinese forces were to withdraw 20km 
behind the McMahon Line, on condition that the 
Indians would keep their armed forces — as dis- 
tinct from civilian units — a similar distance away 
from the Line. Thus a 40km demilitarised zone 
would have been created, as Beijing had consistently 
proposed for several years previously. Failing Indian 
observance of the ceasefireterms China “reserved 
the right to strike back”, 

It was many years before the Indian army sent 
troops back to the McMahon Line. It bad first to 
rebuild itself, repairing the weaknesses its collapse 
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in 1962 had revealed, before engaging Pakistan in 
two wars. Even now, main force units are kept 
well back, only small infantry patrols and recon- 
naissance units cross the line, 

It appears that the Chinese, after their 1962 with- 
drawal, did not maintain positions in the Thag La 
triangle. Taking advantage of that, the Indians in 
the past two or three years have begun to patrol 
forward into it during the summers — thus begin- 
ning to redeploy the ‘forward policy” which took 


‘them across the McMahon Line in the early 1960s. 


Last summer, the Chinese border forces also 
returned to the area — leading, exactly as did their 
similar reactive move in the summer of 1962,to 
leaked reports that -the Chinese were making 
“incursions” into Indian territory: 

The indications, then, are that India has again 
taken up a collision course with China. With the 
open door toa negotiated settlement never having 
been used and armed forces in competition for 
disputed areas, it appears fo be only a matter of 
time until a clash brings combat, with unpredict- 
able international consequences, What can India’s 
motives be? 

The only answers are further questions.. Are 
there elements in the Indian General - Staff who 
believe that now India’s, powerful armed forces will 
be a match for the Chinese and that therefore it is 
time to give them “ʻa bloody nose’? That only 
through such an operation would the stain of 1962 
be erased? If that seems unlikely, can it be that 
once again India’s Generals are being pushed into a 
conflict that has no appeal or purpose in military 
terms, by a self-deluded political leadership? 

Or, could there be cold political calculation? 


‘Rajiv Gandhi may see India, as his mother did in 


1975, as fast becoming ungovernable within the 
established framework, and his own personal posi- 
tion is coming under mounting threat, as was hers. 
What could recalls Indians to unity and national 


‚purpose more efféctively than a bloody reminder of 


the threat from the north? More pertinently, per- 
haps, what could offer a sounder justification for 
the declaration of a state of emergency? 

When it comes to China’s motives and likely 
response there is less reason for uncertainty. If in 
1962 China “taught a lesson” to India, now, with 
diplomatic stalemate and confrontational movement 
on the ground, it has clearly been fotgotten. But 
the Chinese determination to fight rather than yield 
to force, demonstrated again in 1969 in the border 
conflicts with the USSR, must be assumed to be 
unchanged. 


ð 


COMPARED with 1962 the balance of strength so 
far as equipment of concerned has undoubtedly 
tilted in India’s favour in the new confrontation 
in the Thag La triangle. Decades of expansion and 
re-equipping, first with US then with Soviet 
material, will have brought Indian troops at least 
to par with the infantry of the People’s Liberation 
Army, while in other arms they may have sipero- 
rity. But other fundamental factors in the military 
balance cannot have changed. i 
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“a risky and wasteful method. 


history in the 


- ‘Though extended since 1962, the nearest Indian 


road still stops far short of the triangle, meaning 
that supplies have to be portered or air-dropped; 
and the steepness of the ridges makes the latter still 
On the other side, 
on the Tibetan plateau, even in 1962 the Chinese 
units on Thag La Ridge enjoyed close proximity to 
a good road head. They now use, helicopters 
there. | i 
The Indian millitary high command must be sensi- 
ble of those disadvantages and perhaps this time 
will be able to make its civilian masters see reason, 
as it failed to do in 1962. The danger is that 
political clamour in India about “Chinese incur- 
sions? would be retuned by an armed clash into 


India’s Tibetan Border 
BODHI DHARMA 


T status of Tibet has been a matter of conten" 
tion over the years. 

The Sino-Tibetan Treaty concluded in the first 
half of the 9th century, ‘which is inscribed on the 
west face of the stone pillar at Lhasa very clearly 
states: “Both Tibet and China shall keep the 
country and frontiers of which they are now in 
possession. The whole region to the east of that 
being the country of Great China and the whole 
region to the west being assuredly the country of 
Great Tibet, from either side of the frontier there 
shall be no warfare, no hostile invasions and no 


‘seizure of territory.” 


Without going into the details and see-saws of 
interregum, one comes to the 
Agreement between China and Tibet of December 
14, 1912 (following the Sun Yat Sen revolution in 
1911). Article 4 thereof stipulates that the (Chinese) 


‘officials, soldiers and subjects “‘willreturn direct 


(to China) via India without delaying on their 
way’. 

Erom this one may draw the conclusion that 
while the status of Tibet had varied periodically, 
Tibet was for all purposes an independent country 
from 1912 until the People’s Liberation Army of 
China marched into Tibet in 1950, forcibly taking 
over, and concluding on May 23, 1951, the Seven- 
teen-point Agreement of the Central People’s 
Government and the Local Government of Tibet 
on Measures for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet. 
This Agreement was subsequently described by the 
Dalai Lama in the following words: “While I and 
my Government did not voluntarily accept the 


Agreement, we were obliged to acquiesce in it and 


decided to abide by the terms and conditions in 
order to save my people and country from the 
danger of total destruction.” 
The very use ofthe term “peaceful liberation’ 
(even if it was not really peaceful) would indicate 
that Tibet was not under the control and govern- 
ance of China at that time. [It was only on Septem- 
ber 9, 1950 that Chinese troops marched into Lhasa 
‘and took over what was to be termed later as the 
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calls for action against “Chinese aggression” and 
ultimately calls for war with China. The military 
problem for India is that while the conditions in 
the Thag La triangle are extreme, nowhere along 
the long border with China are the terms anything 
but severely disadvantageons-.on the the Indian side: 
so the Indian army might find it impossible to 
avenge another local defeat in the triangle. 

Facing an outraged and enraged public opinion, 
what would a weak and shaken Indian government 
do then? Call in its powerful air force? Against 
what targets? The danger may seem exaggerated, 
that great powers can get embroiled in such sterile 
and unnecessary conflict seems incredible. It did 
in 1962, to until October.) (Courtesy : South) 


“Tibet Region of China.” As pointed out by Van 
Praag in his recently published book, The Status 
of Tibet, China was a signatory of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928 which was accepted by most 
States of the world. Articles 1 and 2 of the Pact 
stated: 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare...... that 

they condemn recourse to war the solution of interna- 

tional controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another.” ~ 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or 

solution ofall disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 

of whatever origin they may be whith may arise among 
them, shall never bə sought except by pacific means. 

Van Praag has, accordingly, pointed out that the 
Seventeen-point Agreement had no legal validity 
when it was signed in 1951. Between the time of 
its conclusion and the public denunciation thereof 
by the Dalai Lama, nothing new had occurred to 
give it validity. It was clearly an Agreement obtained 
by the use of force. 

Neville Maxwell in his rather vaguely worded 
article, “Towards India’s Second China War?” 
(South, May 1987) has taken great pains to say, at 
some length, that the McMahon Line was inherited 
from the British and “was the product of secret 
and unauthorised dealings in Delhi in 1914 between 
a Tibetan delegation: and the Foreign Secretary 
of the Government of India, Sir Henry McMahon”. 
He goes on to add: “With pressure and induce- 
ments — proferred support against the Chinese 
central government — McMahon persuaded the 
Tibetans to agree to a Boundary alignment 
advanced, from the Indian point of view, from its 
traditional locus beneath the Himalayan foothills 
to a new ‘strategic’ line along the crest of the 
Assam Himalayas — a northward move of about 
100 Kms.” Having made this postulate, he 
amazingly asserts: “In the late 1930s, the British in 
India brought it to life: put it on some maps and 
then ‘proceeded, over the immediate and angry 
protests of China, to move their administration 
forward between the “traditional boundary and 
McMahon’s alignment.” The Government of 


India cannot be held responsible for what may or 
may not have been done by “‘perfidious Albion” long 
before India’s independence in 1947. Nor does it 
lie in the mouth of anyone to level such a charge. 
Such contradictory statements are unconvincing in 
regard to the charges which are sought to be levelled 
- against India since the frontiers inherited by the 
Government of India under the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act were naturally enough the same frontiers 
of British India, minus the areas constituting East 


and West Pakistan which were partitioned. There, 


is nothing unreasonable in the Government of India 
taking this position. 

The discrepancy on the one hand between the 
Indian maps showing the frontier with China in 
the Eastern sector along the highest watershed 
ridge of the Himalayas and Chinese maps, on the 
other, had in fact come to the notice of the Indian 
authorities. This was the period, bowever, when 
Jawaharlal Nehru believed in a visionary approach 
and looked towards building ‘close cooperation 
and friendship between China and India, the two 
largest countries not only in Asia but in the world, 
thereby contributing signally towards world peace _ 
and progress. It is not without significance, there- 
fore, that when the question of maps was raised 
with the Chinese side, the standard answer was 
that these were old maps of the Kuomintang 
Regime and that the People’s Republic of China 
would correct these maps in due course. Af no 
time was even a remote hint given by the Chinese 
that they harboured any claims along the border 
with India, as indicated in the Kuomintang maps. 

Neville Maxwell charges India with having creat- 
ed an explosive’ situation, beginning in 1961, by 
following a ‘“‘forward. policy”. But what else was 
India to do when China’s own forward policy had 
brought her forces across thousands of kilometers 
into Tibet and right upto India’s Himalayan frontier 
in the Eastern Sector and even further beyond into 
India in the Western Sector? It brings to mind the 
prophetic telegram addressed to the Ministry of 
External Affairs by the Consul-General of India in 
` Lhasa, as early as 1950, when Chinese forces had 
first entered Tibet. The opening sentence of the 
telegram said: “The Chinese have entered Tibet — 
the Himalayas have ceased to exist!’ Therefore, 
quite contrary to what Maxwell has suggested, it 
was not India who threw the gauntlet in October 
1962, but quite the opposite. 

Surprisingly, Maxwell speaks with admiration of 
the Chinese who, according to him, an November 
21, 1962 “astonished the international community 
with the declaration of a unilateral ceasefire and 
announcement of their intention to withdraw behind 
their starting lines.” He conveniently ignores the 
recommendations of the Colombo proposals of 
1963 which implicitly held China responsible by 
requesting that Chinese forces should be withdrawn 
20 kilometers within the so-called Line of Actual 
-Control whereas India was to remain on the line 
` itself. We may as well admire an assasin for pulling 
out the dagger with which he has struck down his 
unsuspecting victim! 

Notwithstanding all this, it is a tribute to the 
wisdom of both China and India that the conflict of 
1962 did not result in the breaking of diplomatic 


i A f s ‘ foed 
relations. Both countries continued to maintain 
Embassies in the other’s capital, although at the 
diminished level of Charge d’Affaires. This was 
raised in 1976 again to full Ambassadorial level on 
India’s initiative. The visit of the Indian Minister 
for External Affairs, A.B. Vajpayee, to China in 
February 1979 was a major effort onthe part of 
India to try and solve the problem through peace- 
ful negotiations. Although the Visit was-cut short 
due to the Chinese sudden desire to “teach a lesson” 
to Vietnam by mounting a blatant invasion across 
recognised boundaries into that country, the process 
continued. In 1981, the Chinese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Huang Hua, came to India and it > 
was agreed that talks would commence at the level 
of Senior Officials between- the two ideas. These 
talks, it was further agreed, would cover all bilateral 
matters, | 

The boundary question was identified as the 
crucial and central issue in the process of normal- 
isation of relations. Movement forward in other 
areas of interest would keep step with the movement 
registered in regard to the boundary. The seven 
rounds of talks held so far, have served their purpose 
by increasing the understanding of each other’s per- 
ceptions concerning the boundary and in developing 
a closer interaction in regard to trade and co- 
operation in the ecanomic, scientific, technological 
and cultural fields, It is quite wrong to say, for 
example, that the Indian complaint of Chinese 
incursion in Sumdurong Chu valley followed the 
seventh round of talks. In fact, protests had been 
lodged and a formal statement made in the Indian 
Parliament before the seventh round of talks which 
commenced in Beijing on July 22, 1986. So much 
then, for the accuracy of Maxwell’s article, on even 
a simple issue like this. 

Maxwell has been also overly generous in stating 
that the Chinese, after their 1962 withdrawal, did 
not maintain positions in the Thag La triangle. 
This area, where the Indian seasonal observation 
postin Wang Dong in the Sumdurong Chu valley 
had been set up is clearly to the south of the 
highest watershed ridge of the Himalayas. The 
Chinese have accepted the McMahon Line, which 
they describe as “‘illegal’’, as the Line of Actual 
Control in the Eastern Sector. Having done so, 
it does not behave them to claim that there 
has been an incursion into Chinese territory 
because an observation post had been established 
by India, south of the Himalayan watershed. 

Both India and China are countries with ancient 
civilisations and understand very well that any 
escalation of tension, or actual conflitt between 
them, will only give comfort and solace to their 
common adversaries, while setting back the clock 
of economic development in their respective 
countries. The steps which are now being taken by 
the two Governments to defuse tension and to 
explore all possible avenues towards an early politi- 
cal solution in this sensitive area close to the Tibet- 
Bhutan-India frijunction, followed up by earnest. 
efforts to reach an overall agreement on the entire _ 
issue are bound to yield positive results. 

Given goodwill and patience on both sides, there 
isno reason why such a.mutually acceptable and 
just solution should not be found. C] 


` 





KA. Abbas: A Tribute 
JAG MOHAN 


have been others, who were equally -at ease 
with Urdu and English and wrote well in both 
languages. There have been equally many, who have 
been journalists writing instant history or com- 
menting on it and writing fiction in terms of short 
stories and novels. There have been a few others, 
who wrote filmscripts and also made films on their 
own under difficult conditions. There have been 
very, very few who kept up the schedule of a weekly 
column in a national weekly and fulfilled their other 
obligations like attending functions, and contri- 
buting their mite to commissions, efiquiry com- 
mittees and national delegations abroad. 

But Khwaja Abmed Abbas wasa rare human 
being, who combined all these functions and rarely 
let down others and himself in spite of physical 
inflictions for over 30 years of 74 years till he died 
of haemorrhage and a clot'in the brain on June 1, 
1987. Tillthe very end, he was a master of his 
self and a captain of his soul. 

In paying this obituary tribute one feels so belit- 
tled for this man did all that he could because he 
had ahistorical perspective and he belonged to 
the mainstream of contemporary Indian thought 
add action. He was a titan, though he was a small- 
made man, friendly and affable, always ina rush, 
admiring and chiding others, who could not keep 
pace with him. His long-time home. Philomena Lodge 
in Juhu, Bombay was the meeting place of the well- 
known and the unknown, the professionals and all 
and sundry. But to allof them, he was “Abbas 
Saheb”, who never stinted in words of encourage- 
ment and affection and to whom he gladly stood a 
free meal with his famous parathas and aaloo 
subzi. 

Having known Abbas Saheb for over 40 years 
personally and well, I can recount many instances 
of his magnanimity as a friend. But this is no occa- 
sion. Probably, ata get-together of the benefici- 
aries of his goodwill and camaraderie. Here briefly 
let me pay him a tribute for all his magnificent 
contribations to Indian life between 1940 and 1987. 
That is a long period of time, when a whole genera- 
tion has grown up. 

Abbas Saheb (Sab) was born on June 7, 1914 at 
Panipat as a grandson of the respected Urdu poet, 
Khwaja Altaf Hussain “‘Haali’’, He was éducated 
there and at Aligarh and he graduated in law. 
Probably he was one of the finest to be an aluminas 
of that university, who fulfilled the vision of its foun- 
der, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. He migrated to Delhi, 
did a stint with the National Call under J.N. Sahni, 
and landed up in Bombay. He got a reporter’s 
job ona measly salary under B.G. Horriman in 
the Bombay Chronicle, We established his long- 
standing contacts with Baburao Patel, Editor of 
Filmindia and Rusi Karanjia of Blitz for which he 
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has written the famous “Last Page”, which lasted ` 
for over 40 years. 

Abbas Sab got interested in films and became a 
self-appointed film critic ata time, when nobody 
knew the parameters of film criticism. 


From the beginning, he was against the soapy, 
song-ridden melodramas and mythologicals pro- 
duced in India. He was a nationalist, who was 
intensely aware that India under Gandhi and Nehru 
had awakened to have its “Tryst with Destiny”. He 
was also aware of what could be done with the 
medium of the film as had been achieved by Eisen- 
stein and Pudovkin in the Soviet Union. 

Journalism did not prevent him from creating 
literature — short stories and novels both in Urdu 
and English. His celebrated novel, Inguilab still 
remains one of the finest about the emer- 
gence of the ancient country that is India asa 
modern nation. During aspan of 30 years, he was 
prolific in writing 60 books and making 14 finished 
films and leaving four unfinished ones. A wide 
range of books, may be of uneven quality, appeared, 


At a particular stage of his life in the early 
"forties he had to enter the film medium — first 
as a script-writer and then as a producer and 
director. His first script was for Naya Sansar, in 
which Ashok Kumar played the role of a mission- 
ary journalist, which Abbas Sab himself was. 


Then was born Khwaja Ahmed Abbas the pro- 
ducer-director of Dharti-ke-lal, a grim film about 
the great Bengal famine, engineered by the callous 
erstwhile British rulers in order to keep the war- 
machine going. This film, made under the auspices 
of the Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) 
has been a landmark, It ushered in ‘‘social realism” 
in Indian conditions. 


This was followed by his contact with the then 
young, ebullient son of Prithviraj Kapoor, Raj 
Kapoor. For Raj, he created the archetypal image 
of the Indian hobo (partly inspiredw by Charles 
Chaplin). Awara was the beginning. And the songs 
and images of Awara tantalised and held spellbound 
audiences in India, Soviet Russia and China. Then 
came Shri 420 (420 being the seetion in the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code for describing vagrants, cheats 
and hucksters) Raj Kapoor was made. And he 
became a millionaire, but Abbas Sab continued to 
be a pauper till the very end. From scriptwriting, 
film-making was the next step. 


Abbas Sab once told me while walking on the 
sands of Juhu in early morning that the Nehru- 
vian philosophy of “doing good to the largest 
number in the shortest possible time’? could be 
adapted to the cinema. 

Thus, during the years following Dharti-ke-lal he 
made one after another a series of films that belong 
to a distinct oeuvre. His film, Munna hada child 
(Romi) as the hero and- there were no song-and- 
dance sequences. His Saat Hindustani was truly a 
film about national integration and patriotism. 
His Shehar “aur Sapna was about rural/urban 
nexus vis-a-vis sheer survival. His Do Boond Pani 


was about drinking water shortage in Rajasthan. 
Bombay raat ki bahon mein was an expose of the 
get-rich-quick recketeers. Aasman Mahal was about 
the decaying social order, which was struggling to 
give place to the new order. Naxalites was the 
extreme he conld go to understand the philosophy 
of-violence in social revolution. But this is no place 
to write about Abbas Sab as a film-maker only. 


remembered both in the film industry and the 
Indian circle of literati. His autobiography, No 
Man is an Island (inspired by John Donne) and its 
sequel, The World is My Village (which I have seen 
in typescript only) constitute his testament to the 
nation describing the India and the world he had 
livéd through. 

We were privileged indeed to be his contempo- 


Abbas Sab was a compassionate man, who will be 


raries.(] 





Or May 19 in Calcutta there 
passed away a man the 
greatness of whose personalty 
could be perceived in its full 
magnitude in the-days and 
weeks after his departure. And 
as mobths and years will pass 
what he has achieved through 
his toil and dedication shall 
come to light. His was not 
just a meteoric intellectualism, 
it was a solid contribution to 
the thought process of a greater 
and richer India to tomorrow. 
Chinmohan Sehanavis brea- 
thed his last when he was 
nearing 74, Generations of 
Bengali intellectuals have 
known him, loved him and 


respected him because he had | 


the rare quality of interacting 
with both young and old. He 
had never confined himself to 
the narrow walls of his own 
contemporaries., He could 
meet and talk and learn with 
felicity in any company, That 
was one of the great traits of 
his character. 

As any.: self-respecting 
Bengali youth of his genera- 
tion, he coming from nationa- 
list but a sharply intellectual 
background, found himself in 
contact with the militant wing 
of the freedom struggle. As 
it happened to many of his 
contemporaries, the young 
mind sought ‘answers to ques- 
tions about independence of the 


country and thought of what '’ 


would happen to the hapless 
but unbending millions of this 
lend of ours once it had won 
its freedom from foreign rule. 
This led him slowly but con- 
sciously towards Marxism. He 
joined the underground Com- 
munist movement in the thir- 
ties and remained a steadfast 
soldier of this army of the 
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A Rare Gem 


dedicated till his last day on 
earth. Not without reason 
his comrades took his remains 
to the cremation singing the 
inspiring International, 


A steadfast Communist, covered most of them, But he V. 
Chinu, as he was fondly never posed as the final autho- 
known to his friends and rity on any aspect of the sub- 


comrades, was never a narrow 
dogmatist. Whether in the 
underground or in prison — 
where he joined the bitter 
battle for better amenities for 
political prisoners, unodertak- 
ing a hunger strike of nearly 
two months — or in the wider 
world that opened after our 
Republic was born, he had a 
remarkable quality of winning 
the confidence not only of 
those with whom he agreed 
but even of many more with 
whom he disagreed. There 
was never a compromise, 
nor was there a confronta- 
tion. He .was soft-spoken, 
mild-mannered to the point of 
self abnegation. Bút he was 
not without his moments of 
anger and his shafts were 


directed against injustice and 
-inequity. 


As he grew up in active 
revolutionary politics, Cbin- 
mohan realised the dearth 
of intellectual input in the 
Left movement in our country. 
With single-minded devotion, 
defying all critics and petty 
traducers, he immersed himself 
in the study of the origins of 
revolutionary thinking and 
action in our national move- 
ment for independence, With 
tireless research, he built a 
structure of intellectual ap- 
proach to our freedom strug- 


gle and identified the various _ 


streams that converged finally 
in the mighty river that finally 
swept away the edifice of 


~~ 


colonialism from our country, 
He spared no pains in search- 
ing for the missing links in 


_ our revolutionary history and 


with meticulous care he dis- 


ject: His was an ever ques- 
tioning mind, and he stood 
on no formalities in approach- 
Ing anybody and learning from 
all, high and low, old and 
young. And he emerged as 
an acknowledged authority 
on the history of our freedom 
struggle. But he never believ- 
ed in producing tomes of pro- 
fundity. He acquired the 
intellectual discipline to put 
across his findings in a langu- 
age which all can understand. 

Chinmohan was the initiator 
of many significant move- 
ments in the intellectual life 
of Bengal. He took a leading 
part in consolidating the 
progressive writers’ movement 
and in the foundation of the 
people’s threatre movement 
out of whose portals passed 
celebrities in the field of 
drama and film in equal 
number. He imbibed within 
himself the finest legacy of 
Rabindranath Tagore and 
identified its commonality 
with the best that the world 
progressive movement has 


_ brought out. 


A person of granite-lik 
integrity, Chinmohan Seha- 
navis was the finest manifes- 
tation of Twentieth Century 
Humanism which has sought 
to synthesise the loftiest 
thoughts of world civilisation 
with the urge to build a better 
world liberated from the 


‘shackles of inequity. 


One who knew him. 


` 
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Dang: Police and Politicians 
(Contd. from page 5) 


- It is not a rigid thumb-rule, but those who 
genuinely want to fight crime, corrpution, terrorism 
from amongst politicians and officials will be found 
more from amonst such sections, parties, classes 
and groups who do not have links with economic 
categories that believe in making money by all 
means — fair or fcul. -Cooperation of and inter- 
vention by publicmen belonging to this category is 
essential in the fight for justice and against crime 
including terrorism. a 

Let me give some examples of the various types 
— from the/past as well as the present situation. 

One Pooran Singh, a worker of Indian Wollen 
Textile Mills, Chheharta (Amritsar) was seriously 
wounded by some persons. These persons then 
handed him over in a serious condition to the police. 
He was not sent tothe hospital. No report was 
recorded. He died in the police station on February 
28, 1985. It was only because of a very big 
demonstration before the police station — an act of 
political intervention — that the SHO was transfer- 
red and a case under Section 304 IPC was registered. 
Full justice could not be achieved because the 
police succeeded in “‘settling” with the relations of 
the deceased. 

Another instance is of a land dispute in Wadali 
Guru (Amritsar) which was pending in a court of 
law and in which police had no right to interfere 
with. However, the police concerned at the behest 
of a very big police officer, kept ,in illegal custody 
for more than seven days two brothers. This was 
done in order to help one party and to put pressure 
onthe other. They were released only after this 
writer had taken up the matter with the then Chief 
Minister. This was in August 1983. An enquiry 
was also ordered but as usually happéns in such 
cases, nothing came out of it. 

Yet another example. In July 1985, a representa- 
tion was submitted by former MLA, Saggar Singh 
to the Government of Punjab pointing out how & 
(Hindu) SHO was in league with men of late 
Bhindranwala and was making money with their help. 
An enquiry was ordered. After June 1986, the 
Government stopped responding to reminders, even 
though fool-proof documentary evidence had also 
been submitted. The case must have been hushed 
up. It obviously required stronger political interven- 
tion. 

Two near relations, one residing in Wadali Guru 
(Amritsar) and the other in Delhi, were arrested in 
May 1985 on the basis of absolutely false charges 
as if they were pro-extremists. Both were acquit- 
ted by the Courts. The real reason for the false 
case was some land dispute. In this case too, 
arrests were made because the orders to that effect 
were received from the office of a big police officer, 
even though earlier an officer of the rank of the 
S.P. had declared in a gathering of about 100 
persons that the complamt lodged with the police 
was false and would be filed. He had made this 
declaration after a thorough enquiry. The harass- 
ment did not stop even after acquittal. The licensed 
weapons of one of the acquitted accused were 
released only after what some people had called 


€ 


for political intervention. | 

Here are three more instances. In November ` 
1984, nine shopkeepers of Bazar Ghanupur 
(Amritsar) were arrested under the Anti-terrorist, 
Act. The allegation against them was that they had 
raised pro-Khalistan slogans and had forced others 
to close their shops. The fact was that no pro- 
Khalistan slogan was raised at all. AH the shop- 
keepers, including Hindu shopkeepers, had decided 
to observe hartal as a token of their sorrow and 
protest against the anti-Sikh riots in Delhi. The pro- 
test was absolutely peaceful and no slogan of any type 
was raised at all, The CRPF had made the arrests 
on the basis of a false report given by a person 
who would generally be called a “tout”. The 
Istri Sabha intervened in ‘a big way. After two 
enquiries, the case was cancelled. Injustice was 
undone as a result of public intervention — which 
can also be called political intervention, 

About a year ago, two scooter drivers were 
forced by some armed Hindu communalists to take 
them to Lawarence Road, Amritsar, where there 
was some confrontation between small groups of 
people of two communities and good deal of ten- 
sion prevailed. The Hindu Shiv Sena men as dis- 
appeared but the drivers of the two three-wheeler 
scooters — one Hindu and one Sikh — were 
arrested and fixed in a case under the Anti- 
Terrorist Act. Both were supposed to have raised 
pro:Khalistan slogans. A high level enquiry was 
ordered as a result of some political intervention. 
The accused were found to be innocent and the 
Cases against them were cancelled. 

In May, 1987, three agricultural labourers of a 
village in Amritsar District were kept in police 
custody for a number of days in connection witha 
robbery case. They were found to be innocent 
and let of. They were again taken into custody 
by another wing of the police at the instance of 
the same sarpanch who is Known to be a suppor- 
ter of the extremists. The real reason was a strike 
of agricultural labourers which the Sarpanch had 
not succeeded in crashing. CPI made a strong 
protest. However, they were let off only after the 
victim of the robbery himself gave in writing that 
he did not suspect these three persons. 3 

Many more examples of such cases can be given in 
which gross injustice was prevented and innocent 
persons saved as a result of political intervention. 
However one may mention only one thing. It 
cannot be denied that there is a nexus between not 
only the terrorists'and some politicians but also 
between terrorists and a section of police force in 
Punjab. 

All this should be sufficient to prove that making 
the police an independent all-powerful force would 
be aremedy that will be worse than the disease. 
The real remedy inthe long run lies in popular 
mobilisation of the people against degenerate and 
corrupt politicians as well as against corrupt and 
unscrupulous officers. Support must be extended to 
those politicians and officers who are upright and 
principled. The Left has a big responsibility to dis- 
charge in this respect. All patriotic and honest 
elements must be rallied for this task. Attempts to 
find short-cuts can prove dangerous and counter- 
productive. Q] (June 4, 1987) _ 
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TENDER NOTICE 


Sealed tenders on the prescribed form are hereby invited on behalf of the 


Governor of Haryana, in the office of the undersigned at 11.00 AM on 20.6.87 
from the contractors/Labour & Constn. Coop. societies borne on the approved list 
of contractors in the Haryana PWD B&R Br., for the below noted works. The 
tenders shall be opened on the same day in the presence of the tenderers or their 
authorised representatives/agents who may like to be present at that time. 


I. 


Providing pile foundations for 5-storeyed Dharamshala Building in M.C. 
Rohtak (cement, steel, bajri and sand are to be supplied by the deptt. free of 
cost) app. amount Rs 2.00 lacs Earnest money Rs 4,000/Rs 200 time limit two 
months. 


Constg. 12-J houses (16 Nos) in M.C. Rohtak (labour rate only except 
joinery work) app. amount Rs 1,76,000/- Earnest money Rs 3,600/Rs 200 
time limit six months. 

Supplying & fixing joinery in 12-J (16 Nos) houses in M.C. Rohtak app. 
amount Rs 1,52,000/- Earnest money Rs 3,100/Rs 200 time limit four months. 


. Providing Dholpur stone facing in Cancer Institute in M.C. Rohtak app. 


amount Rs 2.00 lacs Earnest money Rs 4,000/Rs 200 time limit 3 months. 


. Providing heater point in the rooms of internees hostel, new girls hostel, Nurses 


hostel & House surgeon hostel in M.C. Rohtak app. amount Rs 1,92,000/- 
earnest money Rs 3,900/Rs 200 time limit 3 months. 


Providing Generator wiring in M.C. Rohtak. app. cost 60,000/-E/M1200/- time 
limit 2 months. 


Note: Incase no society turns up to tender at 11.00 AM or the rates offered by 


the society are not within the present ceiling premium, then the tenders 
from both society/contractor will be received-at 1.00 PM on the same day. 


Conditions : 
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l. 


2; 
3. 


4. 


Tender documents consisting of prescribed form and other conditions can be 
obtained from the office of the undersigned on any working day during office 
hours against payment of Rs 50/-. 


The tenderer will be required to give proof of his/their registration with 
Haryana PWD B&R Br., before tender documents are issued to him/them. 


Application for tender documents must accompany with on attested copy of 
registration certificate of the contractor. 


The sale of tender documents will be closed one hour before the time of 
opening of tender. 


For & on behalf of Governor of Haryana 


Executive Engineer 
Construction Division, (CD-34) 
P.W.D, B&R Br., Rohtak 
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Trail blazer 

. aspires for higher 
‘services In 
catering, 
courtesy and 
renovated 
facilities. 


The era of splendid traditions has begun at Hanana Tourism 
The Trail Blazer aspires for your approval with highest ever standards in catering 
with impeccable personalised services and a novel range of renovated t 
facilities, Our new action plan brings you traditional hospitality at reduced 
prices at any of our 30 complexes of your choice 


Continuing Trad Blazing trends. 

















For further information, please contact: 





Head Office. 111-113 Sector 17-B, Chandigarh 160 017? 
Ph 32899 PBX NO 21955 


Haryana Government Tourist Bureau, 
Chanderlok Building, 36 Jampath, 
New Delhi-110 001 Ph 344911 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Crisis of Authority 


“TE ghastly massacre of bus passengers in Punjab and Haryana by 

terrorist gangs on two successive evenings (July 6-7) — brutally 
killing over eighty unarmed persons — is the latest counter-attack by 
the Khalistani secessionists, tearing to shreds the rather complacent 
claim by the Central authorities that the Punjab under President’s 
rule would end the anarchy that had threatened to break out in the 
last days of the Akali Ministry. The impressive catalogue of terrorists 
having been nabbed by the security forces has turned out to be empty 
boasting, as it is becoming clear from the latest spurt of terrorist 
violence that the assailants, by and large, enjoy the support of the 
Sikh villagers, who even if they are not active participants, are no 
doubt providing shelter to the terrorists. It is evident from this step- 
ping up of killing spree that terrorism in Punjab is certainly not on 
the wane. The Union Home Minister’s fatuous claim in his 
television pep talk after the first incident that it was the sign of 
terrorist desperation rather than triumph, was debunked the very 
se evening when the second massacre took place on a larger 
scale. 

Rather, these gruesome killings appear to be a signal for the 
terrorists spreading out over a wider arena beyond Punjab and 
thereby provoke full-scale communal riots, which they hope to 
exploit as a case for Khalistan. Together with the report of Khali- 
stanis campaigning in US for more arms aid to Pakistan, the inter- 
national ramification of the events in Punjab can hardly be 
ignored. 

The latest happenings also bring out that the Government has 
virtually come a cropper in handling the Punjab crisis. The much 
boosted Rajiv-Longowal Accord has become as good as a forgotten 
venture, undertaken with thoughtless haste less than two years ago. 
Followed the mistaken decision for immediate poll in which it was 
naively held that the Akal: party’s victory would bring peace to 
Punjab, and in the bargain, the Congress-I’ was reduced to a hopeless 
minority, totally ineffective in influencing the new Akal: Ministry. 
The folly of this line was conspicuous when it was found that the 
Accord itself failed to rally the Akali leadership and only a rump 
under Barnala was allowed to run the Punjab Ministry, with the 
result that it could neither curb the extremists nor generate the 
political climate for a mass drive against Khalistani secessionists. 
Inevitably the bankruptcy of the Centre’s line was shown up when 
it had to resort to President’s rule for Punjab. 


tetman paanan O mee 


These terrorist killings bring home to us the grim 
reality that one by one the bastions of Authority are 
crumbling down in this country. Authority is often 
mistaken for accumulation and exercise of state 
power — the massive concentration of police, the 
para-military forces and the regular armed forces 
together with the executive organs arming themselves 
with arbitrary powers putting into cold storage the 
normal processes of the rule of law. 


But Authority is something more than the mere 
concentration of force. It has to have something 
more — a seemingly intangible plus, which can only 
be described as commanding a moral presence. A 
military dictator does not possess it, but the govern- 
ing authority in a democracy wields it since this 
moral content comes to it by the democratic process, 
as itis fortified through the ballot box by what 
has come to be known as the will of the people. 


In the last one year, Rajiv Gandhi and his Govern- 
ment have been rapidly losing that moral sanction. 
It has all the appurtenances of state: power at its 
command: it has reinforced the strength of its police, 
the para-military forces as also the regular armed 
forces: it has armed itself with extraordinary powers 
such as the anti-terrorist enactments, And now, it 
has brought Punjab under the President’s rule. Even 
then, terrorist violence has not gone down; if the 
latest incidents are any index of the terrorist mind, 
they are likely to go up. 

It is precisely here that the Rajiv Government’s 
weakness has shown up. It has not cared to nurture 
-~ not to speak of reinforcing — that moral presence 
with which it began its career in wielding power two 
and half years ago. The failure to master any of the 
burning problems, not to speak of solving them; its 
almost congenital inability to hold out a long-term 
perspective before the nation; its indulging in one- 
shot heroics instead of sustained application of intel- 
lect and experience in any of the many issues that 
beset the nation; its utter neglect in maintaining a 
system of party organisation, which alone could 
have offered the medium of interaction with the 
masses — all these had their cumulative effect in 
undermining its standing in the eyes of the public. 
And when the disclosures of high-level corruption 
assailed it, the Government was found to have 
already lost credibility as its words failed to com- 
mand trust Even the latest observation of the 
Prime Munister on the Bofors scandal that the 
Swedish authorities’ finding of over Rs 50 crores in 
kickback ‘‘does not contradict anything we have said 
in Parliament” can evoke ridicule more than anger; 
he seems to be afflicted with ammesia, since in 
Parliament, his emphastic claim was that no money 
had passed in the deal. 


What is amazing is that everyday the Press has 
been carrying Jethmalani’s charges against Rajiv 
Gandhi. No matter whether these are correct or base- 
less or malicious, one sees no expression of anger on 
the part of the vast majority of Congress followers, 
and few, very few Ministers of Rajiv’s Cabinet express 
in private any shock or resentment at Jethmalani’s 
accusations. If there is any honest network at the 
disposal of Rajiv Gandhi, it would have certainly 
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conveyed to him and to his establishment how most 
of the items of Jethmalani’s list have become com- 
mon currency all over the country. 


At the other end, there seems to be no effort at 
finding out why huge crowds have been greeting 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh wherever he is going. 
Instead, there are pettifogging moves to corner or 
expel him from the party along with other leaders, 
whose only reason for dissidence seems to be the 
thorough malfunctioning of the leadership of the 
party and government rather than any major policy 
differences. If by any stroke of unwisdom, these 
leaders are thrown out, the party itself will be 
weakened rather than them, if one has to go by the 
present temper of the public. 


It is in this background of the staggering slump of 
the moral standing of the person holding the post 
of the Prime Minister of India that one has to find 
the clue not only to the electoral debacle of the 
Congress-Iin Haryana, but the failure of the Rajiv 
Government to deal effectively with the crisis in 
Punjab. 

What really could be the effective means of dealing 
with the Punjab crisis or for the matter of that, with 
Meerut or Gorkhaland? The need of the hour is to 
rouse mass consciousness to a point where it can be 
translated into massive political action, which alone 
can combat terrorism, and nothing else can. But the 
instrument for such mass political action has been 
crippled by Rajiv Gandhi’s remarkable achievement 
in virtually liquidating the party organisation. 

The question that can hardly be evaded, therefore 
is: Will the present Rajiv power-structure endure at 
all in the face ofthe gathering crisis all round? Or, 
has it already proved to be a spent force, a house 
of cards about to collapse? Only coming weeks of 
fearsome inponderables, will show. 


N.C. 
July 8 
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Towards a New Vista 


TH opening of the Festival of India in Moscow 
on July 3 expectedly caught the limelight during 
Rajiv Gandhi’s brief visit to the Soviet capital on 
July 2-3. However, apart from the inauguration of 
the Festival, the Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
constant company with the Indian Prime Minister has 
mistakably led some observers to conclude that 
Rajiv Gandhi has been assured of Soviet support 
in facing the crisis that has overtaken him at home. 
Without in the least grudging Gorbachev backing 
for Rajiv in his hour of trial, one has to clearly un- 
derstand that a government in India rises or falls on 
the strength of its capacity to face the public in this 
country, and convince them of its competence to 
face the crisis and sort out the problems that beset 
it. This is a task which no amount of outside 
support can help. From the Soviet side, it is of 
course natural that there should be anxiety that 
India does not plunge into anarchy, but beyond 
this there is nothing on record to show that Gorba- 
chev underwrote the stability of the Rajiv regime. 
In fact, that would be unrealistic, if not absurd, 
on the pert of any leader of a foreign country, not 
to speak of a statesman of the calibre of Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

Leaving aside this puerile controversy whether 
Moscow is backing Rajiv in his crisis at home, there 
are some pronouncements by Gorbachev, which are 
of profound significance — something of universal 
relevance, 

In his speech at the lunch in honour of the Prime 
Minister of India, Gorbachev elaborated the Soviet 
view of the prospect of international security. His 
formulation is worth quoting as it provides us with 
the broad sweep of his understanding of the concept 
of a comprehensive system of international] security: 

What do we mean by ‘comprehensive’? It should be both 
horizontal, covering all countries and regions; and vertical, 
taking into account all factors behind international rela- 
tions — military, political, economic, ecological and 
humanitarian. In building an edifice of security, we should 
show equal concern for each storey, and each section. 

We know full well that a comprehensive system of inter- 

national security cannot take on an immediate ready-made 

form, as a kind of artificial structure fitted on to the living 
fiber of international bonds and contradictions. It is not 

a static but a dynamic system. Its dynamism depends on 

urposeful activities by the entire world community. 

No single country or group of countries can have the 

monopoly of the architect and builder of such a system. 

seh is an International matter which takes time and joint 

Cort. 

The appreciation of the many-splendoured glory 
of Indian culture could be noted in Gorbachev’s 
speech at the opening of the Festival. No condes- 
cending homily but a remarkable praise for the 
strength and vitality of Indian culture. Gorbachev's 
words in this connection need to be quoted for they 
bring out the great heritage that has come down to 
the Indian people: 

Lofty humanism is intrinsic in Indian culture, more than 
five thousand years old. Architects and sculptors, poets 


and artists of India glorified the greatness of the human 

spirit, the greatness of man’s creative work and asserted 

ee their works the triumph of reason, goodness and 
ustice. 

It is, probably, commitment to universal human values 
that is one of the causes of Indian culture’s remarkable 
vitality. Unlike many other civilisations of the past, it has 
succeeded in surviving invasions of numerous conquerors 
and two hundred years of the burdensome rule of overseas 
colonialists. 

Indian culture has never been characterised by fanaticism 

or seclusion On the contrary, it has fruitfully interacted 

for centuries with the cultures of other peoples, sharing 
its values and ideas. 

We regard the new, free India as a good friend and 

reliable partner in working for peace and preserving the 

achievements of the human spirit for this and succeeding 
generations. 

Apart from the Festival functions, one of the 
important decisions was to gear up the various eco- 
nomic collaboration projects. Red-tape on both 
sides used to hold up such projects. By the new 
arrangement now arrived at, the enterprises and 
ministries of our country would have direct contacts 
with their Soviet counterparts. This would certainly 
help in not only cutting down delay but help to 
bring closer the Soviet and Indian experts in sorting 
out problems and exchange experiences. Whether 
this new thrust in economic cooperation would lead 
India to join the COMECON as an observer or asso- 
ciate member is yet to be seen. 

What is perhaps the most important job, per- 
formed by Rajiv Gandhi this time in Moscow is the 
Signing jointly with Gorbachev of a comprehensive 
long-term programme of scientific.and technological 
cooperation between the two countries. The idea of 
such a programme was first taken up during 
Gorbachev’s visit to India in November last and 
was followed up by the visit of a high-power team 
under Academician Marchuk early this year. 

This new programme will have a far-reaching 
impact on the perspective before the Indian scientific 
community. It will not only strengthen Indo-Soviet 
cooperation in the field of science and technology 
but will go a long way towards building self-reliance 
and indigenisation in this important field just at 
this moment of global transition from the industrial 
to the technological revolution. 

This marks- also as a correction to the wrong 
stretegy with which Rajiv Gandhi began his prime 
ministership three years ago. He began by having 
tremendous illusion about the prospects of scientific 
collaboration with the West, particularly with USA. . 
This was precisely the period when the Prime 
Minister was found to be berating the work of the 
Indian scientists at home. The cold response that 
came from USA towards Indian efforts at scientific 
cooperation could be seen most eloquently in the 
fate of Rajiv’s passionate anxiety of setting a super- . 
computer. After dragging their feet for months, the 
US authorities have made it clear that only the 
second best could be released for India. At this 
crucial moment, the prospect of closer cooperation 
with the Soviet scientific community will not only 
neutralise the US veto, but it will enable our own 
scientists and engineers to go in for a massive drive 
for the fulfilment of a long-standing demand of our 
scientific community for strengthening the economic 
well-being of our country. Analyst 
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Implications of Haryana Elections for Punjab 


KRISHAN KANT 


Haryana elections have affected the political 

landscape of the country in a big way. But 

its impact on the neighbouring State of Punjab has 
not been studied in depth. 

Some superficial reflections have been made on 

the strength of personal relationships between the 

new Chief Minister of Haryana, Devi Lal and the 


former Chief Minister of Punjab, Prakash Singh: 


Badal or the Akali Dal as an anti-Congress party, 
without taking into account the forces they repre- 
sented then and now. At one time, their interests 
converged, the Akali Dal and the Haryana leader- 
ship both being interested in breaking up the then 
State of Punjab to achieve their objectives. While 
the Akalis wanted exclusive Punjabi-speaking State 
where they could dominate the scene, the Haryanvis 
were anxious to off-load the burden of Punjab which 
they felt was not allowing them to rise to their own 
stature. Do their interests converge now, or can 
they converge at any time in the near future with 
the stands they have taken for the past number of 
years? 

Haryana elections form a watershed. It is a 
development which will now onward continuously 
weigh in any political or economic policy-calcula- 
tions and decisions with regard to Punjab and the 
northern region. Haryana has risen like a colossus 
asserting vociferously that it has politically come of 
of age and can no more be ignored. It knows its 
interests and has its own ego and psyche which are 
as sensitive as of any ofher ethnic, religious or 
regional identity in the country. 

No doubt the people of Haryana have given a 
body blow to the Congress ata time when the 
credibility of the organisation and its leadership is 
at its lowest ebb since Independence. 

But it is not merely an anti-Congress vote. It is 
not even a vote against Bansi Lal, who was only 
following the Central diktat. It is an expression of 
anger against the national leadership and the 
Central Government which considered the State 
and its people as expendable commodities in their 
game of power politics. It is a warning to all 
political parties that when taking decisions they 
must take into confidence all parties concerned, not 
only within the State but all those whose interests 
are Vitally linked with those decisions. The deci- 
sions must be arrived at by giving due weightage to 
the interests and emotions of all concerned; other- 
wise they will fight back sooner or later. 

It is an assertion of Haryanvi identity and 
Haryanvi consciousness which had not been 
refiected in any election so far. All considerations 
of Ahir, Jat, Meo, Bishnoi, Brahmin, Baniya and 
refugees from West Pakistan were cast aside for 
the time being. They took it as an opportunity to 
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procláim ‘that their common interests had been 
neglected so far and they collectively resented it. 

A significant factor needs to be kept in view that 
the Sikhs in Haryana have voted almost collectively 
for the Devi Lal formation. This was done despite 
the appeal of the Sikh leadership closer to the 
SGPC to do otherwise. One reason may be anti- 
Congressism but the other essential element is their 
feeling that their lot would be safe by going along- 


~ with the other communities to safeguard the 


interests of the State as they understood them at 
that particular moment. The political parties and 
the various communities may start quarreling 
amongst themselves again tomorrow for their 
inter se interests but the consciousness which has 
grown cannot be erased because it is part of the 
historical process for the people of the area. If 


\ occasion arises, it can be asserted again with a new 


leadership. This is a realisation which all concerned 
both at Delhi and in. Punjab will always have to 
bear. 

This should be a moment of truth for the people 
of Punjab and for all the communities that consti- 
tute it. Ifthey remain divided they will rue the 
day. The future is bleaker for all of them. The 
Hindus in Punjab have to realise that they cannot 
shift to Haryana or other. parts of the country in a 
massive manner as at the time of partition. 
Experience has shown that they are not welcome 
there. Only a small section with ample means can 
hope to do it. Most of the Hindus will have to 
live in Punjab. Their destiny is linked with the 
soil of their birth and growth. Anger and hatred 
cannot sustain them forlong. It will only eat up 
their soul. Their fate lies with the other Punjabis 
having the same ethnicity though professing diffe- 
rent religions. Their fear of the country getting 
further divided is misplaced. India is a strong 
couatry impossible to be torn asunder, 

The Sikhs have to realise from the experience of 
the past few years that in their anxiety to protect 
themselves as a separate community, they have 
brought a challenge to the very existence of 
Sikhism. Religion does not survive by the com- 
pactness of the community professing it but by the 
universal appeal of its principles and by the shining 
example of those who profess and practise them. 
Their community cannot be kept together by the 
threat of the gun wielded by a small number. If 
the community cannot resist this threat, it loses 
the force and appeal of the universal principles of 
its religion to attract humanity. Though it is not 
being sufficiently realised, Sikh religion faces the 
danger of decline and disintegration. The people 
living outside Punjab, in India and elsewhere, would 
decide their approach towards Sikhs and the 


spiritual potential of Sikhigm on the manner in 
which its protagonists inside Punjab are able to 
protect and practise its moral and spiritual tenets. 


The institutional form of religion is not very 
important. The spiritual seat of power sustains 
itself on the moral and spiritual authority it wields 
on the minds of the people. If it sustains only by 
the strength of the guns, the material strength of 
the institutionalised organisation or of State power, 
it is a very fragile formation on the verge of dis- 
integration. ` 


The unity of the Sikhs cannot be maintained on 
the hatred and anger against the Centre and the 
Congress rnling the Centre. There may not be two 
opinions on the behaviour of the Centre and its 
conduct in relations to Punjab and the Sikhs. But 
a continuous reiteration of this will not do. This 
will prove suicidal if the Sikhs and Punjab psyche 
was to be sustained on this negative platform alone, 
These formulations are sustained on the historical 
imagery, of the Delhi Darbar of Aurangzeb and is 
inculcated in the upbringing of the Sikh commu- 
nity from childhood on historical stories of Sikh 
sacrifices against the Mughal rulers of Delhi. The 
nature of historical change must be realised. Now 
all seats of power in India whether at Delhi or in 
the States-are elected by the people. The occupants 
can be changed by the will of the people as hap- 
pened at Delhi in 1977, in Punjab in 1985 and in 
Haryana in 1987. 


The method of projecting a common enemy in 
order to keep up the unity and courage of the 
people is a time-serving tactic. Mao in China 
applied this approach. First the American Imperia- 
lism was called the main enemy and later the 
Soviet social imperialism. Both these spectres 
could not be kept up for long. The demands of 
development and challenge of growth have their 
own compulsions, This led the Chinese leadership 
to open up both to America and Russia. Deng 
Ziao Ping revised the policies of economic and 
technological development in order to overcome 
the stagnation that had gripped the country. All 
the theories put in the old Marxist jargon had to 
be revised with new interpretations. 


Haryana elections have brought Punjab an 
Sikhs face to face with new realities. The notion 
that Rajiv and the Centre of their own volition 
could agree to all types of demands no longer holds 
water. A Centre in a multi-party democratic State 
cannot actin this fashion. It is subject to various 
pulls and pressures. A weak Centre can still do 
less. Devi Lal has won on the platform of the 
anti-Punjab accord. He has aroused the people of 
Haryana onthe water issue and also the Hindi- 
speaking areas of Abohar and Fazilka. Mathew 
Commission while conceding that Kandu Khera is 
Punjabi-speaking has held that 83 villages and towns 
of Abohar and Fazilka are Hindi-speaking. Devi 
Lal has been saying that one Kandu Khera cannot 
determine the fate of these villages and towns. 
This leaves no scope for Devi Lal to come to an 
` agreement on territorial or water issues with his 
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old friend Badal or anybody else. Any resiling 
from his position will not only badly damage his 
Standing among the aroused Haryanvis but may 
also lead to the emergence of an explosive situation 
in Haryana also. It has been the experience both in 
Punjab and Haryana that political parties can 
haa the passions but are unable to restrain 
them. 


I tried to do ‘something in this respect during 
Dharam-Yudh launched by the Akali Dal. The 
divisive technique atid potential of the Centre 
and the ruling Congress have always been a point 
of common agreement among the Opposition Parties. 
I suggested to Sant Longowal that let the Opposi- 
tion Parties of Punjab and Haryana and their national 
leadership sit together and arrive at a solution on 
the demands by give and take and then the people 
in their respective States may be told to accept the 
compromise so that the unity of the opposition is 
maintained and the Congress and the Centre is stop- 
ped from fishing in troubled waters. Santji told me 
that he would: be agreeable and I might talk to Badal 
and Barnala. Both Badal and Barnala held that the 
two basic demands about riparian rights of Punjab 
and Chandigarh without handing over Fazilka and 
Abohar must be accepted in toto. When I informed 
Chandrashekhar about it, he felt it was not possible - 
to reduce the demands after having launched the 
struggle. Much water has flown down Sutlej, Beas 
and Yamuna since then. Devi Lal mobilised the 


' Haryanvis on MNyaya-Yudh, whipped up a tornado 


and has won. He cannot go back. 


Haryana elections have brought us to a point 
from where the issue of Punjab and Sikh psyche 
will have to be viewed from a fresh angle by both 
Hindus and Sikhs in Punjab. They have to realise 
that a Haryanvi psyche has come into being. This 
can only be countered by shedding the narrow 
communal outlooks which have overtaken the 
State and to develop a common Punjabi psyche. 
For this to emerge there is much ground in the 


~ cultural heritage and common moorings of Hindus 


and Sikhs who till yesterday were only Sahajdharis 
and Keshdharis and equally revered the Great Sikh 


Gurus and Hindu deities. 


So the question is whether the realisation of the 
new situation created by the Haryana elections will 
dawn in time and it challenge met boldly and unitedly 
or lessons will be learnt after wading through more 
bloodshed. This is a time for self-introspection., 
India is in the process of becoming a nation. The 
realisation has to take root that primacy has to be 
accorded to Indian indentity.. Only when this is 
secured, Punjabi, Haryanvi or Sikh or Hindu 
identities will be safe. No Sikh or Hindu will 
survive if India and Punjab are net secure, 
Religious identities are not confined to territorial 
bounds of one State or the other, They are spread 
out in all States. They will be secure when the 
nation and the States are secure. It is time all of 
“us, ruling and opposition parties, all religious, 
linguistic or ethnic groups realised this.[] 


(July 4) 
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SATYAPAL DANG 


URCHARAN SINGH TOHRA, has been one ofthe 

top leaders of the Akali Party since long. For 
years together he has been the President of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee 
(SGPC) except for a small break. Often in the past 
he tried to canvass support of sections of the Left 
or at least-to confuse them by asserting that the 
Akali Party was not demanding any more rights for 
Punjabi nationality than what had been. guaranteed 
various nations and nationalities of the USSR: 
often he specifically mentioned their right of self- 
determination including the right to-secede. This 
means an assertion by Tohra that the Akali Party 
has in fact been representing the just demands and 
aspirations of the Punjabi nationality. 
` It cannot be said that there has been no confusion 
at all inthis connection in any Left quarters. From 
time to time evidence has surfaced about the 
existence of such confusion. Here are a few 
examples: 
. |, Tobra was once considered a card-holder of 

one of the leading Left parties in the country. This 

of course was quite false. It was however a fact that 
for a long time he was very close to one of the top 
leaders of this Left Party. It was said and believed 
that the speech which Tohra made at Ludhiana at 
the Delegates Convention of the Akali Party in 
1978 in support of the Anandpur Sahib Resolution 
was written by this Left leader. 

2. Another top Left, leader of the country not 
long before the Blue Star Operation lent open sup- 
port tothe Anandpur Sahib Resolution. This fact 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm by the Akali 
. gathering inside the Golden Temple (Daily such 
gatherings used to take place at the time in the 
Golden Temple to send off Satyagrahi Jathas as part 
of the Dharam Yudh Morcha of the Akali Party). 

3. Some intellectuals who are generally regarded 
as pro-Left and or at least progressives have been 
characterising the Sikh (religious) community as “‘a 
sub-national group”. They have been doing this in 
their various writings as well as speeches in various 
seminars on the Punjab situation, This theoretical 
position has led these intellectuals to become virtual 
supporters of the Anandpur Sahib Resolution of the 
Akali Party. 

In view of the above, it is very necessary to ex- 
amine at length to what extent comparison with 
USSR is valid and to whether the present Punjab 
problem is national problem. 

4, A leading Naxalite of Punjab has recently 
written that unity of India can be the concern of the 
bourgeoisie but there is no reason for the proletariat 
fo be worried about it. 


It 


UNDOUBTEDLY, the multi-national USSR has by 
and large succeeded in solving the acute national pro- 
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Punjab Problem and National Question 






et tie 


blem it inherited from the Czarist Empire. Marxists 
and Communists all over the world take justified 
pride in the fact that scientific socialism has shown 
itself fully capable of resolving the seemingly insolu- 
able national problem on a very just basis by 
making possible development on a footing of equal- 
ity of a large number of nations and nationalities, 
with the more developed ones helping the less deve- 
loped ones with simultaneous strengthening of their 
mutual solidarity and brotherhood. i 


While it is necessary for all countries to learn 
from each other’s experience, mechanical application 
of experience of even a socialist country can prove 
dangerous. Marxism after all is not a dogma which 
can be applied exactly in the same manner in every 


country irrespective of the vastly different historical 
and concrete conditions. 


Pre-revolutionary Russian Empire ruled by the 
Czars was correctly considered a prison house of 
nations. Russian was the oppressor nationality. 
while the Empire included a number of cppressed 
nationalities whose languages, cultures, etc. had 
been suppressed. The Bolsheviks led by Lenin 
wanted to put an end to the Czar’s rule and to go 
forward to a socialist revolution. This required | 
unity of toilers and common people of all nationa- 
lities of the Russian Empire. This could not be 
possible without removing the distrust of the people 
of the oppressed nationalities. This in turn could 
not be possible without assaring them the right of 
self-determination upto secession in the post-revo- 
lutionary Russia. This was done. At the same 
time the Bolsheviks were of the view that it would 
be their duty to convince them that to exercise the 
right would neither be in their interest nor in the 
interest of the revolution. They were clear that 
remaining together in one multinational country 
and building a centrally planned economy would 
be in the common interests all the nationali- 
ties. As is known, the right of secession was 
exercised only by the Finish and the Polish people. 
All the rest stuck -together and together built 
a new society and a new civilisation in the country 
called the Union of- Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR) free from exploitation of man by man and 
of one nation by another. 


As a result of the common endeavour in building 
a socialist society, the unity built in defence of their 
Socialist country against repeated attacks by world 
capitalism or parts thereof, and various other 
factors, there has emerged in USSR a new historical 
community, the Soviet people. Even though belon- 
ging to various nations/nationalities, all the people 
of the Soviet Union — be they Russians, Uzbeks, 
Tajiks etc — consider themselves Soviet. They all 
regard USSR as their common country and their 
socialist Fatherland. This development: is consi- 


a 


. dered by all as of very great positive value posses- 
sing immense significance for all., 


HI 


LET us compare the above situation with the 
situation in India. 

India has many linguistic groups, nationalities if 
you like. However, in the British ruled India no 
nationality could be considered even a dominant 
nationality much less the oppressor nationality. All 
were oppressed by the British. To get rid of the Bri- 
tish rule, to free India, was the most vital concern of 
all. Through the common struggle against the British 
rulers for Indian freedom, as a result of the national 
movement in India, the Indian identity, the Indian 
conciousness or/the Indian personality, all the 
linguistic groups/nationalities inhabiting India got 
strengthened. By any scientific criterion, this was 
clearly a positive development. 

When the British rulers realised that they could 
no longer rule India and would have to quit, they 
wanted to divide India into a number of parts. 
They had always pursued a policy of divide and 
rule and the theory of religion-based-nation was 
a culmination of this policy. Their game did not 
succeedfully though they did succeed in dividing 
India into India and Pakistan. The game was not 
given up. Secessionist movements were encouraged, 
fed and supported in North East of India on the 
one hand and Kashmir on the other. They had also 
hoped that some rulers of some of the Indian 
States would succeed in carving out sovereign States 
outside India for themselves. The Indian people 
on the other hand, people belonging to different 
linguistic groups, realised that their common 
interests lay in keeping India united and in streng- 
thening their unity, all called it their “‘national 
unity”. 

In such a situation to support the imperialist- 
backed secessionist movements in the name of the 
right of self-determination of nations as some 
Naxalite groups tended to do (at least in relation 
to North-East region of India) was not to apply 
Marxism creatively in the concrete situation of 
India. It was making,a caricature of the Soviet 
experience by trying to apply the same mechani- 
cally. This mechanical application could only 
help imperialism. 

When the people of India faced with the imperia- 
list conspiracy to dismember their country wanted 
to strengthen their unity, when there was no 
mutual distrust between various nationalities of 
India, when there was no demand for secession 
except from some autocratic princes like the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, to talk of the right of various 
nations in India to secede and to support the 
secessionist movements would be a very grievous 
mistake and would be very much against the 
interests of all Indian people. 

lt is the bourgeosie which came to power in free 
India. India adopted the path of capitalist deve- 
lopment. Economic development along capitalist 
lines led to the development of a common economy 
in the country, providing objective basis for 
strengthening Indian consciousness, At the same- 
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time, it led to greater consciousness, of their own 
identities on the part of different nationalities/ 
linguistic groups of India. Notwithstanding the 
various Plans, regional imbalances have not 
decreased. They cannot under capitalism. The 
dominant bourgeosie at the Centre has been erod- 
ing the autonomy of the linguistic states. All this 
had led to and contributed towards regional and 
linguistic conflicts. In their fight for greater share 
of the cake of power, sections (local; rural) of the 
bourgeoisie raised demands not merely for more 
powers for the states which would be in the 
interests of the country as a whole but for reducing 
the Centre to a “conceptual myth”. 

At the sametime, it has to be noted that no one 
nationality has become the oppressor nationality. 
The type of distrust which existed in the Czarist 
empire has not developed in India. Together with 
regional and linguistic conflicts, the objective basis 
for the further development of Indianhood, of 
Indianness, has grown. Secessionist slogans and 
slogans like “Centre a conceptual myth” do not get 
mass support of any nationality/linguistic group 
as such. To support these is to try to reverse the 
positive development of our common identity as 
Indian.. Worse, it plays into the hands of imperia- 
lism out to disintegrate India. Not to oppose 
excessive centralisation, not to work for full deve- 
lopment of all nationalities/linguistic groups 
also produce the same results, speaking objectively. 
It has to be done. It is the duty of all Left and 
progressive forces. There is no reason as to why 
this cannot be done while simultaneously carrying 
out the task of strengthening Indian consciousness 
and the common Motherland — free India. There 
are different nationalities/linguistic groups in India. 
India is their common homeland. These who try to 
weaken this consciousness by talks of separate 
homelands do as much disserver to all in India as 
those who want greater and greater concentration 
of power at the Centre reducing the States to a 
position of glorified local bodies. This needs to be 
realised and understood by those who talk of rights 
of all nationalities of India to self-determination 
including secession or those who talk of separate 
homelands (even if within India) for national or 
sub-national groups. 

The ultra Lefts need to realise one thing more. 
For the dominant bourgeosie, India no doubt is a 
market. Disintegration of India, however, will not 
merely disrupt this market. It will cause an 
extremely serious setback not only to revolution in 
what today constitutes India but to the world revo- 
lution and the world revolutionary process. Both 
as patriots and as internafionalists, the job of every 
Indian revolutionary today is to defend Indian unity 
and towards this and join hands with all patriotic 
forces, The task, of course, can be discharged 
successfully only if Indian unity is seen as unity-in- 
diversity. | 


IV 


STALIN produced the following definition of nations 
in 1913. “A nation is a historically constituted, 
stable community of people, formed on the basis of 
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a common language, territory, economic life and 
psycological make-up mainfested in a common 
culture.” ` l 

For a long time this definition held the field in 
Marxist thinking. Subsequently, however, it began 
to be questioned and considered inadequate and 
even defective. Some scholars expressed the view 
that it was based on Europen experience and could 
not be of universal application. Some pointed out 
that ‘‘in the decades since its publication new facts 
have came to light concerning the formation and 
development of nations.... Particularly important 
is the vast experience gained through the existence 
and development of Socialist nations, and through 
the pecular formation of nations in developing 
countries.” (P.N. Fedoseyey). The view has also 
been expressed that “the properties ofa nation are 
not equivalent, that the main and determing pro- 
perty is community of economic life.” 

Fedoseyev and his collaborators in their book, 
Leninism and the National Question have suggested 
the following definition: “The nation is a lasting 
historical community of people constituting a form 
of social development based on the community of 
economic life in combination with the community of 
language, territory, culture, consciousness and 
psychology.” 

From this, it should be clear that the mechanical 
application of Stalin’s definition of nation to the 
Indian realities would not be correct. Indiais a 
multi-lingual country and does not possess com- 
munity of language. But it has a common economy, 
It is a “‘single economic complex on the scale of the 
whole country”. As already noted Indian conscious- 
ness is already considerably developed. 

Punjab, like Bengal, Andhra, Kerala etc, has 
community of language. It can also be said to have 
its own economy but that is not independent of the 
Indian economy, It is a part of the Indian 
economy. 

All this can be said also of Telegu speaking people 
(Andhra), Malayali speaking people (Kerala), 
Bengali speaking people (West Bengal). There is 
however one peculiar feature of Punjab. 

For various reasons which cannot be gone into 
this article, Punjabi consciousness got disrupted by 
communalism. While in the rest of the country the 
demand was for linguistic states, in the case of 
Punjab, the Akali leadership had come out first with 
the demand for a “Sikh State’ and then for 
“Punjabi Suba with at least 60 per cent Sikh popu- 
lation.” Even the language question had got mixed 
up with communalism. At one time, the majority 
of Punjabi-speaking Hindus had disowned their 
mother-tongue under Hinda communal influence 
and had declared Hindi as their mother-tongue. 
This however was not an one-sided affair. The Akali 
leadership had championed the cause of Punjabi 
language and its Gurmukhi script regarding and 
declaring these to be as almost part of the Sikh 
religion. 

Only recently in April 1987 when Punjab had an 
Akali Government the official journal of the 
Punjab Government, advance, carried an article by 
Prof. Joginder Singh Bedi which referred fo 
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Gurmukhi characters as “the special script of the 
Sikhs.” Such an approach would inevitably pro- 
duce a reaction amongst the Hindus whose majority, 
as already pointed out at one time repudiated their 
own mother-tongue. 

Thus, while in actual fact there is community of 
language amongst the Punjabis, subjectively, the 
language does not evoke the same emotional res- 
ponses from all Punjabis. Communalists of both hues 
have contributed towards this unfortunate situation. 

Sant Fateh Singh who ousted Master Tara Singh 
as the supreme Akali leader made a partial effort to 
decommunalise the issue of reorganisation of 
Punjab. Even that produced positive results, The 
demand for a separate state of Haryana came up in 
a big way. Hostility to the demand for a Punjabi 
speaking state on the part of the Punjabi 
Hindus became much less. Reorganisation of 
punjab could no longer be denied. Separate States 
of Punjab and Haryana came into existence even 
though not without anomalies. A perceptible 
change for the better towards the Punjabi language 
on the part of Punjabi Hindus also started. 

A change for the worse again followed the Green 
Revolution in Punjab. An economically powerful 
class of capitalist landlords and big farmers 
emerged. They had their own needs, problems and 
ambitions. By religion, a big majority of them 
happened to be Sikhs and by caste Jats. They 
fully exploited the religious as well as the caste 
factor for their class aims and ambitions, 

The Anandpur Sahib resolution of the Akali 
Party is not an innocuous resolution, only asking 
for more powers for the States, as some Akali 
leaders sometimes try to pass it off. Its essence 
lies in the fact that it demands a theocratic Punjab 
in an India with a very weak Centre, with no 
common economy, with only four departments to 
run for which it would have to seek resources from 
Punjab in the same proportion as representation 
in the Parliament. The Akali Party is also officially 
committed to the thesis Sikhs-a-separate nation. 
These positions of the Akali Party bring plenty of 
grist to the mill of the extremists, notwithstanding 
the moderate Akalis whose existence is not denied. 

In the face of this reality, it is indeed fantastic 
on the part of some progressives to consider Akalis 
as the spokesmen and champions of Punjabi 
nationality. Those who think it can one day 
become the regional party of Punjab and of 
Punjabis are indulging in wishful thinking, to say the 
least. It is a communal party serving the interests 
of rural vested interests above all. It cannot be a 
vehicle for overcoming disruption in Punjabi 
consciousness. Punjabi consciousness can be 
restored only by waging a protracted and relent- 
less battle against Sikh as well as Hindu communa- 
lism and by rallying the toiling masses — Sikhs as 
well as Hindus — for separation of religion and 
politics; religion and language as well as religion 
and education. There is no short cut. There are 
many helpful and positive factors which must be 
fully utilised while opposing all efforts to pit 
Punjabi identity against our common Indian iden- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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OTHING in my semester-long sojourn overseas had 
prepared me for the sudden emergence and mete- 
oric rise of a truly Indian school of jurisprudence. 

These happenings deprived me of my funda- 
mental right to recover from jetlag, aright which 
our courts will sooner or later declare as a ‘‘neces- 
sary and integral part’? or an “emanation” of 
every citizen’s right to travel under Article 19 free- 
doms. The opportunity of the performance of 
my fundamental duty as a citizen, under Article 
51-A of the Constitution, to develop scientific 
temper concerning the heat wave and a spirit of 
enquiry concerning the power blackouts in Delhi 
was also confiscated by the swift, sudden and 
spectacular birth of the canine jurisprudence. 

All those concerned with law, power and justice 
should ponder over the implications of the new 
jurisprudence. {t is truly swadeshi, even desi 
jurisprudence. 

The statement attributed by the Indian Express 
to the Prime Minister — which is neither confirmed 
nor denied so far—~ was made in the context of 
Jethmalani’s very specific allegations of corruption 
in the Bofors deal directed at the Prime 
Minister himself. Asked for his response, the 
Prime Minister is said to have said that he does 
not propose to answer every dog that barks. 

Clearly, the first thing to note about this 
singular statement is that it is utterly and irredeem- 
ably indigenous. Unlike Sherlock Holmes who 
solved a gruesome murder by converting into a 
major clue Dr. Watson’s innocent observation that 
the dog did not bark, in the story by that title, we in 
India recognise as a problem only dogs that do bark. 

But the problem gets complicated by the narrow 
legalism affiicting the minds of lawyers and justices, 
a trait which perhaps led the Prime Minister to 
reject the possibility of nominating a retired judge 
for the Presidency. Some lawyers applied what is 
known as a literal rule of interpretation; even the 


former Union Law Minister Shanti Bhusan stated 


that the Prime Minister had called a leading lawyer 
a ‘dog’ and must now apologise. 

To start with, it must be obvious to everyone 
that the ‘dog’ in question was simply a metaphor. 
Obviously, as a description of the real entity, it ill 
fits Jethmalani in the extreme and the Prime 
Minister was well aware of it. Nor was the expres- 
sion ‘bark’ any the less metaphorical. 

And Jethmalani agrees with the Prime Minister, 
When he says, in his open letter to the Prime 
Minister, that dogs bark only when they see 


thieves, Jethmalani is not making any empirical . 


statement concerning the behaviour of Indian dogs 
nor about the thieves. If it is true that the 
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Indian dogs bark every time they see a thief, they 
would literally never stop barking! 

As to the second, it will be a sheer distortion to 
Say that Jethmalani called Rajiv Gandhi a thief. 
Both the worthy gentlepersons were merely exercis- 
ing their democratic right to freedom of speech and 
expression; neither was engaged in name-calling; 
both respected the dignity of discourse so vital to 
the preservation of democratic culture; and both 
thus helped to secure the future of democratic dig- 
nity for the coming generations. 

The canine jurisprudence exposes the futility and 
even the danger of the colonial canon of literal inter- 
pretation, The futility lies in the collapse of inter- 
pretation which constructs ‘dogs’ and ‘thieves’ when 
none exist in the discourse as such either in the 
intentionality of the authors or within the permis- 
sible range of interpretation. The danger lies in 
narrowing the conception of speech so as to exclude 
metaphorical speech. Both the Prime Minister and 
Jethmalani deserve our gratitude for reviving so 
memorably the precious freedom of metaphorical 
speech and expression. 

Jethmalani does not feel diminished by the 
metaphor ‘dog’. But he adds twists enriching the 
canins jurisprudence. He has a preference for being 
a bloodhound and implicitly indicts the Prime 
Minister to trivialising the metaphor. His second 
preference is clearly of being called a “watchdog”, 
of course of democracy. Again the futility of litera] 
canon of construction is here self-evident. Jethmalani 
cannot be said to be abusing himself; nor, as a matter 
of recorded history, democracies have been saved 
by dogs who watch (such, alas! would be the literal 
construction of the notion of ‘watchdog!}) 

Unlike the lawyers, an acute understanding of 
metaphorical speech was provided by Moopanar, 
speaking for the Congress-I. He accused Jethmalani 
of disrupting the Constitution of India. It is clear 
to his insightful mind that if all Indian citizens were 
to be imbued by watchdogism,§the Constitution will 
be disrupted. If we read the emerging corpus of 
canine jurisprudence as a whole, we find Jethmalani 
expounding on the consequences of such watch- 
dogism. He was able to say to the Prime Minister 
that his “late mother and late brother” had developed 
a “healthy respect” for him. Now, Moopanar’s 
logic becomes irresistibly clear. The Constitution 

‘is disrupted when the flow of healthy respect is 
inverted. In Moopanar’s analysis ‘healthy respect’ 
is due from the citizens fo their rulers and not vice 
versa, A reversal will endanger constitutional demo- 
cracy in India. 

We thus witness an important fission in the evolv- 
ing school of canine jurisprudence. The central 
jurisprudential question entailed here is: should 
citizens be sleeping dogs or watchdogs? The Moopa- 
nar sub-school affirms that the Constitution con- 
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templates the sleeping dog role forthe Indian 
citizens; the Jethmalani sub-school affirms the 
opposite. 

Indeed, the Moopanar variant can invoke the 
authority of the Supreme Court jurisprudence. The 
Court has held that, for example, the fundamental 
right to free speech and expression also includes the 
right not to speak; this affords a strong support for 
the’ sleeping dog variant. On the other hand, the 
Jethmalani secf can invoke the Fundamental Duties 
in Part IV-A to cast watchdogist duties on all 
citizens. But the question persists: Does that 
part obligate citizens to bark all the time at consti- 
tutional thieves? 

The difficulty with this line of thought is that only 
those dogs can afford to bark who have had their 
daily diet, sumptuous or otherwise. Before very long, 
the Left critics are sure to attack this variant because 
it ignores the material conditions of life of the vast 
majority of dogs in India and the discourse will be 
enriched by the dichotomy of breed versus bark. 
Even the Moopanar sub-school can attack the Jeth- 
malani variant as being highly ‘elitist’. 

One hopes that this profound question of national 
importance will be authoritatively settled by the 
summit Court before very long. Until then, we must 
express our gratitude to the pioneers of the canine 
school of jurisprudence for having raised the 
Hamlet-type dilemma for the rest of Indian citizens: 
“To bark or not to bark is the question...” 

The new jurisprudence would have signified 
mainly a conceptual breakthrough, albeit of a major 
political and constitutional import, had the matters 
rested there. But Jethmalani is determined that it 
should be more relevant as his catechism of the 
Prime Minister for full thirty days would show. By 
raising ten questions every day — (although Jeth- 
malani is unable, as a good lawyer, to adhere to his 
forensic game plans and the number of questions 
remains only metaphorically ten) he is determined 
to demonstrate the falsity of the Eurocentric maxim 
that ‘barking dogs seldom bite’. He also seems eager 
to expose the falsity of a sister maxim: bark is worse 
than the bite. i 

This, too, raises some serious questions in the 
new jurisprudence. What is the appropriate consti- 
tutional relations between bark and bite? Does the 
right to free speech and expression also include 
action (bite)? Justice Oliver Wendel! Holmes Jr. (no 
relation, please note, of Sherlock Holmes!) seemed 
not to think so, at least for a while in the American 
First Amendment context. But for us in India 
this is a question, perhaps, of the first impression. 

Jethmalani’s ‘bark’ was indeed, in the first place, 
something of a bite. You would recall that after 
making very specific allegations of corruption 
against the Prime Minister himself, he invited him 
to sue him for defamation so that he could demon- 
strate his charges. Can a citizen, in pursuit of free 
speech, threaten or coerce another citizen thus? 
The threat here wasthat if not sued Jethmalani 
would be free to say that his charges had substance. 
I suspect that this kind of threat made the bark also 
the bite. When the Prime Minister tried to convert 
it into a mere ‘bark’, Jethmalani produced his 
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‘he may conclude 


catechism removing all possible traces of ambiguity 
between “bark” and ‘bite’. i 

This raises a vital issue in the new jurisprudence: 
can free speech be used to publicly persecute any- 
one even in high places of alleged corruption? 

Or, does such an exercise of free speech consti- 
tute a corruption of the constitutional purpose of 
the free speech and expression? A similar question 
arises with regard to the freedom of the press: Can 
such freedom extend toa substitute trial via news- 
paper when the law of the land forbids prosecution 
without certain prior permission (in this case of the 
President of India) for initiating such prosecution? 
Such questions did not sharply arise for agitation 
in legal and juristic consciousness before the advent 
of the canine jurisprudence. Now, they have to be 
seriously addressed. 

Even as this meditation goes to press, we hear “of 
‘signals’ from the Prime Minister to Jethmalani 
according to his yet another open letter to the 
Prime Minister. The signals seem to suggest to him 
that there is now a prospect of free and fair enquiry. 
Jethmalani says that if he is satisfied on this score, 
his Public catechism for the 
Prime Minister which he now describes, felicitously 
as always, as an ‘inquest.’ 

This discourse of signs is the essence of the canine 
jurisprudence. But it poses ethical dilemmas as well. 
Should watchdogs be weaned away by signals from 
performing their constitutional duties? The ortho- 
dox Indian jurisprudence was rife, in the recent 
times, with the right of the public to know. Is this 
right at all satisfied by titilating references to persons 
trusted by Jethmalani and the Prime Minister? Is 
not the public entitled to know, through the succes- 
sive editions of the daily open letters, who these 
persons are? And what is their breed: are they 
watchdogs or sleeping dogs or some other canine 
variety? 

Furthermore, would not Jethmalani weaken the 
logic of watchdogism by suspending his inquest, if 
it was justified in the first place? If it was, with what 
justification it can be now suspended? When the law 
ofthe land provides for the modalities for such 
enquiry, how can Jethmalani now decide to agree 
to other forms and types of enquiry by acts of 
private legislation between himself and the Prime 
Minister? 

The emergence of the canine jurispradence was 
welcome because it marked the birth of a new, even 
if problematic form of pursuit of justice through 
open letters. Is it now to be absorbed by the older 
jurisprudence of private, ad hoc forms of legal 
enquiries? If it is, constitutional watchdogism will 
soon become a form of compromise jurisprudence 
with which we are all too familiat. Who am I to 
say that half-a-loaf is not better than none? But 
that has been the integrity of the old jurisprudence; 
should it also be so for the new jurisprudence? 

Finally (without being exhaustive) the canine 
jurisprudence raises the more awkward question 
concerning equality in, and the impact of, the per- 
formance of fundamental duties. It is, alas! the case 
that the type of inquest which Jethmalani has 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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AP. VENKATESWARAN 


‘Te set a proper strategic doctrine for ourselves, we 
should take into account the major global trends 
against which we should see regional and national 
developments. Non-alignment is not really a fore- 
ign policy but only one aspect of it. It is a medium 
for growth in which we can formulate our policy 
undisturbed, modified to suit our national interests 
in different regions and with different countries, _ 

Firstly, the concept of nationalism, although still 
the most powerful political force, seems to be under- 
going some variations. In the West, there is a 
tendency to enlarge nationalism and to go in for 
limited regiona] arrangements. In most areas of the 
Third World, however, where nationalism is of 
recent vintage, it is breaking down dangerously into 
subnational, ethnic, tribal and sectarian groupings. 
This is of particular relevance to us in South Asia. 

Secondly, the disparities of economic develop- 
ment, between countries, and more so inside them, 
seem to be widening even faster. Thus rich countries 
are becoming richer, the poorer even mōre poor, 
The same process 18 seen inside all countries. The 
social stratification and dissociation which results 
from this leads to a break-down of communications 
and carries with it the potential for internal violence 
add external conflict. 

Thirdly, in an environment where the common 
man feels increasingly unsure of. his destiny, and is 
surrounded. by threats (military, political and econo- 
mic) which he cannot control, fertile ground is being 
created for salvationist religious movements. 

Where normal aspirations are blocked, people 
either revolt or they vainly look for god-men and 
miracles. This has recurred throughout history 
whenever civilisations enter into a phase of decay, 
and social and political relations are marked by 
increasing alienation. It carries with it, as in the 
past, the potential for violent and revolutionary 
change. E l 

The political counterpart of this is the increasing 
tendency for nations to seek safety in numbers. 
Hence the multiplication of alliance systems and 
formation of economic groups like the European 
Economic Community ' (EEC), Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (COMECON), Association of 
South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN) and even the 
South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC). However, here too there are trends to be 
borne in mind, chief among which are the growing 
symptoms of semi-alignment. Increasingly, coun- 
tries that were aligned are moving away from a full 
commitment to the alliance; France, the Benelux 
and the Nordic countries are exmples of this. At 
‘the same time, countries that were nonaligned are 
edging towards partial alignment with one or the 
other of the existing alliances. 

The international environment 
increasingly complex, Our response, 


is, therefore, 
which 18 
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conditioned by the play of the same forces on us 
and on our neighbours, cannot be a simple one. 
The diplomat’s role is to analyse these trends and 
suggest policies which will minimise the negative 
impact on us and maximise the positive effects. 

In our region, we can see how these trends affect 
us. We ourselves suffer, tribal insurgencies in the 
North-East. The sectarian Khalistan movement is 
currently our biggest domestic problem. In Pakistan, 
the secessionist Sindhi and Pakhtoon movements 
have caused enormous tensions, In Nepal, the 
potential always exists for trouble between the 
Gorkhas and the people from the Terai. In 
Bangladesh, the Hindu minority feels that it is being 
accorded second-class status and seeks refuge in 
India; the Buddhist Chakma tribals are in revolt 
against the Government. In Burma, since in- 
dependence, an array of sectarian and tribal 
movements have fought the Government. Sri 
Lanka is in the throes of linguistic and racial 
conflict of civil war proportions. India is at the 
middle of these complex pulls and stresses. This 
does not help us in moderating matters. Nor can 
we insulate ourselves from what ‘happens around 
us. Sri Lankan Tamil refugees, who are Hindus, 
cannot go to Pakistan. Chakma tribals, who are 
Buddhists, cannot cross over into Bhutan. The 
residents of the Terai-cannot seek opportunities in 
Burma. The list goes on. It is, therefore, easy to 
say that India has difficult relations with its neigh- 
bours, whereas all of them have reasonably good 
relations between themselves. The reason for this 
is that none of them are direct neighbours of t 
other; all of them, however, share borders with us. 
India, whether it wishes to or not, is affected by 
developments that affect them. This is a fact of 
geography and cannot be changed. It is a challenge 
to our diplomacy to mitigate the bad effects and to 
derive whatever advantage we can from the situa- 
tions as they emerge. 

We have, and will continue to have special pro- . 
blems, arising out of this syndrome, in managing 
our relations with our neighbours. Ethnic ties in 
South Asia transcend national borders. Since we 
have not yet been able to. submerge our sub- 
national or ethnic identities under the umbrella of 
one major national identity, the mood of the 
affected border states or co-religionists constrains 
our freedom of action. 

In all our neighbours there are large minorities, 
many of them dissatisfied with their Governments, 
who look to their kinsmen in India for support. 
The Government of India cannot deal with Sri 
Lanka asa pure foreign policy problem; this is just 
as true of the waters problem in Bangladesh, or the 
migration of Chakma refugees into Assam and 
Tripura. The pressures of Centre-State relations 
is also felt on foreign policy. There is, therefore, 
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an enormous aggravation of these problems. 

The Government of Pakistan actively encourages 
the Khalistanis while it is itself deeply suspicious 
of India’s hand in the Sind and Pakhtoon move- 
ments. The Government of Sri Lanka is unable to 
come to terms with its Tamil minority and this 
Causes special domestic strains for us as well as in 
Tamil Nadu. The inability or unwillingness of the 
Government of Bangladesh to control the exodus of 
its minorities had led to the Assam problem for us. 
These problems often impinge directly on our 
security and are not likely to go away soon. 


IT is, perhaps, out of a common realisation that 
the countries of South Asia must try their best to 


‘live together, that SAARC was formed. However, 


we cannot be euphoric about this. In almost all 
other regional associations, the members have a 
homogeneous political outlook. This is true of 
COMECON, the EEC, ASEAN and the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC). It is only in SAARC 
that major unresolved territorial and political 
disputes exist amongst the members and each 
member country’s strategic perception varies 
widely. 

It is extremely unlikely, therefore, that SAARC 
will lead into a political alliance, or formulate its 
own strategic doctrine like the Warsaw Pact in 
regard to COMECON or NATO in regard to 
EEC. Instead, there is likely to beincreasing tension 
between the activities which the smaller SAARC 


members might wish to undertake, and the strategic . 


needs and perceptions of India. For instance, a 
SAARC transport network that connects the 
Northern countries would cut right across our 
western and eastern corridors. These arrangements 
would only be possible in an environment where the 
political relationship between the members is far 
more relaxed than it is now. 


While we should utilise SAARC, therefore, to 
strengthen ties with our neighbours for mutual 
benefit, we should be absolutely clear in our minds 
that unless we bring economic and commercial co- 
operation within the ambit of SAARC in an overall 
perspective, we might not see much good come out 
of it. The recent meeting of SAARC Foreign 
Ministers in Delhi only serves to reinforce this 
impression. 

Our relations with our neighbours are the most 
critical component of our foreign policy. We cannot 
afford to be vague about our long-term objectives 
with them since our interests there are too vital. 
Also, it is only if we have a clear strategic perspec- 
tive that we can overcome even what we like to call 
temporary obstacles. In the absence of clear long- 
term policies, we run the danger of perpetual vacil- 


- lation. Since each turn in our foreign policy pro- 


duces a reciprocal reaction in our neighbour, it ‘will 
be impossible to maintain consistent progress other- 
wise. 

It is also necessary for us to be objective in how 
we see ourselves, in our neighbourhood and in the 
world. We should be clearin our minds that the 
trauma of Partition, the extreme penury of the 
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. 1950s, the socio-economic strains of the 1960s and 


early 1970s, are now behind us. We have established 
ourselves as one of the world’s more stable demo- 
cracies; we rank among the top ten industrial 
powers; militarily, we have the fourthflargest standing 
army. This combination of a relatively stable politi- 
cal system, a strong and growing economy, and a 
powerful military, should carry us into the club of 
the major powers by the turn of this century. It 
brings with it onerous responsibilities, both towards 
the world af large and towards our neighbourhood. 
What is needed is strong and wise leadership, backed 
by experience and thorough professionalism, which 
we, alas, seem to lack at present. 


IT follows from the above that for the foreseeable 
future, the only country in the region that we can 
compare ourselves with and at whose level we 
should conduct our foreign policy, is China. Our 
obsession with Pakistan is something we should try 
to get over as quickly as possible. Such an obses- 
sion drags us down to the level of a country that it 
is nO Way near our present or potential status. 
Similarly, we should, while guarding against any 
erosion of our vital interests, deal with those of our 
neighbours that are even smaller than Pakistan, 
with magnanimity and, at the same time, firmness. 


In this overall perspective, it is important for us 
to treat China with seriousness, consideration and 
circumspection. China’s modernisation will soon 
carry it into the ranks of the major powers. China’s 
policy of four-modernisations is aimed precisely to 
achieve this goal by the year 2000. In some strategic 
sectors, it is already ahead of us. Despite its linger- 
ing problems with Vietnam, it has projected an 
image in Asia and beyond as a good neighbour, 
that knows its own strength. At the same time, be 
it Burma, Nepal or Bhutan, each one of these coun- 
tries fear and respect China; but they are not in awe 
of us. Pakistan helds a special place in China’s 
foreign policy mainly because of our problems with 
both these countries and any improvement in our 
relations with China should be welcome since it 
would result in a beneficial fall-out vis a vis our 
equation with the other neighbours on ~our 
periphery. 

With the Chinese we have to reach a settlement 
or at least an understanding on the border. We 
must also carefully assess the implications to us of 
the growing improvement of relations between 
China and the Soviet Union. Their developing rap- 
prochement lessens the compulsions for China to 
come to terms with India. We should, therefore be 
prepared, if necessary, to match China even without 
the assistance of the Soviet Union. 


Meanwhile, we should take note of the percepti- 
ble change of attitude in the Chinese Government. 
The Chinese are now quite confident that they can 
manage their relationship simultaneously with the 
USSR and the US. They see for themselves a 
special place in Asia. They have taken note that, 
once again, India is being compared to China. In 
the late 1950s, this was one of the reasons behind 
the Chinese decision to disengage from us and 
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subsequently even contributed to the 1962 border 
conflict. The recent intrusions in Wangdung, the 
distinct stiffening of the Chinese attitude, and the 
statements that Chinese officials and leaders have 
made on India and its neighbours, are all symptoms 
of this changed attitude. We must bear this in 
mind. For far too long, we have ignored China as 
though, if we pretended a problem did not exist, it 
would go away. We were too complacent over the 
difficulties that China’s internal turmoil had caused 
it. We are unlikely to be permitted the luxury of 
ignoring China very much longer. I believe we were 
very near to a solution of the border question in 
1983 and again in 1985, but our own hesitation and 
vacillation prevented us from grasping those oppor- 
tunities. We cannot afford to let the matter drift 
or sweep it under the carpet. The statement by the 
New China News Ageney after the stopover in 
Beijing of our External Affairs Minister, N.D. 
Tiwari, is a pointer that unless, some uaderstanding 
is reached soon in regard to a freeze on the position- 
ing of each other’s forces on the border, there could 
be added tensions and even clashes which would set 
the clock back again for many years in regard to 
Sino-Indian relations, 


WITH Pakistan, our relations have been clouded 
by the experience of Partition and the wars that we 
have fought. Kashmir is now nota live issue but 
has been raised time and again to whip up feelings 
in Pakistan. Operation Brasstacks only served to 
complicate an already delicate situation. Our main 
concerns are with Pakistan’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme, their acquisition of AWACS from the USA 
and the encouragement given fo terrorists in Punjab. 
On all these issues, Pakistani policy is designed to 
acquire and deploy fhe means of damaging India’s 
most vital interests. To that extent, its policy conti- 
nues to be based on hostility to India and on the 
belief that it can achieve parity with us. What 
should our options be? 

We have tried normalisation, and though the pro- 
cess continues, it has not been satisfactory largely 
because the Government of Pakistan has little at stake 
in such relations which would deprive the Pakistan 
Army of the main reason for its continued domi- 
nance in the counfry’s affairs. As long as the Pakis- 
tani milifary continues to be the main force in its 
politics, it would be unreasonable for us to expect 
any major breakthrough. We should, therefore, set 
for ourselves objectives that are realistic, so that 
frustration at our inability to reach targets set in 
the Zia-Gandhi meeting of December 17, 1985, 
which were absurdly naive, do not deprive us of the 
chance of making modest progress in at least some 
areas. . 

It would be in our interest to continue to encour- 
age contacts between our two peoples, through a 
steady liberalisation of travel regulations and open- 
ing up of the second rail link combined with pres- 
sure on Pakistan to open up trade, and encourage 
cultural exchanges etc. that take Pakistan’s Islamic 
sensibilities into account. Our aim should be to 
build up in Pakistan a constituency for peace with 
India. This cannot „be achieved overnight. How- 
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ever, it needs to be given every encourgement, even 
when, and perhaps particularly when, conditions 
seem not so propitious. 

Assuming that we are able to getthe Punjab 
problem under control, Pakistan cannot, there- 
after, play the Khalistani card. We should make 
a realistic assessment of the level of covert Paki- 
stani support to the terrorists, assuming that they 
have their domestic compulsions for exploiting 
what is today an irresistible opportunity. If it.is 
not at an intolerable level, we should, perhaps, 
while maintaining pressure on them, review our 
present policy of making this a touchstone of 
our relations with Pakistan. If the recent riots in 
Karachi and elsewhere indicate anything, it is that 
Pakistan’s social fabric is even more fragile than 
that of India and it can break up more easily 
under stress. It is because ofthis realisation that 
Pakistan had recently agreed in a public commit- 
ment that itis opposed to terrorism in the Punjab 
and elsewhere. We should build upon this 
foundation. 

Pakistan’s nuclear option is a much more serious 
matter, However, its decision to exercise a nuclear 
weapons option is quite clearly rooted in feelings 
of insecurity, envy and a determination to reddress 
the balance with India. The USA seems to have 
accepted the inevitability of Pakistan’s nuclear 
weapons programme, and neither they nor anyone 
else are likely to interfere to preempt the further 
development of the Pakistani bomb. How should 
-we react? 

I believe that where strategic perceptions are 
concerned, it would be folly to remain com- 
placement. In such cases, prudence demands that 
we should proceed to take all precautions based 
upon the worst-case analysis. 


WITH Nepal, we have allowed our once predomi- 
nant position to be eroded without in any way 
gaining Nepal’s affection. Nepal is a strategic 
buffer state against China. Ifthe military threat 
from China were to recede, we might perhaps take 
a more relaxed outlook on the ambivalent attitudes 
that prevail in Kathmandu. The Chinese have so 
far posed no military threat to Nepal. Their app- 
roach has been subtle and they have used their 
aid programmes to undertake discreet indoctrina- 
tion of large numbers of the poorer sections of 
the population in ‘the areas where Chinese-aided 
projects have been or are being built. 

We have several distinctive features in our 
relationship with Nepal: the open border, the 
shared river waters and the Gurkhas in the Indian 
Army. Wecannot have a situation develop where 
the Chinese, through a creeping incursion, sup- 
plant us in Nepal. 

It is, however, necessary to define our basic 
interests. Firstly, we need Nepal as a strategic 
buffer till such time that the Chinese remain our 
major adversary in the area. Secondly, so long as 
the border is open, there can be no question of 
Nepal keeping equidistant from the Chinese and us. 
There can also be no question of defining Nepalese 
nonalignment on such a basis, as done by their 
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previous Minister:‘of Foreign Affairs. Thirdly, 
Indian nationals and Indian interests in Nepal 
must not be discriminated against. Fourthly, the 
common water resources of Nepal and India must 
be developed to the mutual benefit of both coun- 
tries, 


With Bhutan, our concerns have, so far, largely 
been taken into account. We would be worried 
by any concessions that Butan makes to China on 
the border or if they want IMTRAT to withdraw, 
and have second thoughts about the deployment 
of Indian troops. We should very clearly convey 
to Bhutan what we would consider to be harmful 
to our interests. It would be undesirable from our 
point of view to have the process in Nepal repeated 
in Bhutan. Extremely dirturbing in this context 
is the statement, made by the King of Bhutan to 
a West European journal, that in the event ofa 
conflict between China and India, Bhutan will 
remain neutral. What does our special relation- 
ship amount to in that case? 


WITH Bangladesh, its perception that India is not 
generous in its dealings has affected the normal 
growth of our relations, We have three basic 
interests vis-a-vis Bangladesh. The most impor- 
tant is to retain a legitimate proportion of the 
lean-season flows of the Ganga and other rivers 
that we share with that country. Secondly, we 
have an interest in the welfare of the minorities in 
Bangladesh, since any marked deterioration in their 
living conditions provokes immigration to India 
and adds to an already festering problem, Thirdly, 
the illegal migration that has already taken place 
has caused enormous socio-economic problems in 
our bordering states. It is in our vital interest 
to see that this process stops and is reversed, with 
the return to Bangladesh of those who have illegally 
entered our country. 


We can assume that Bangladesh with its enor- 
mous population, limited resources and politicised 
armed forces will be unable to break out of ifs pre- 
sent economic stagnation. It is unlikely that, in these 
conditions, a healthy democratic process can 
flourish. Weare, therefore, likely to be faced in 
the foreseeable futute with the scenario of a Bangla- 
desh dominated by the army, even if it remains 
in the background. It follows that Bangladesh 
will need large-scale assistance from outside for 
its economic programmes. 
ing unemployment and those discontented will try 
- to seek sanctuary in India. 


It should be our policy to let Bangladesh know 
that we will not accept any more illegal immigrants, 
Building fences and roads are unlikely to be the 
solution, if Bangladesh chooses to infringe on agree- 
ments. On the other hand, these actions give 
Bangladesh the opportunity to maintain a propa- 
ganda campaign against us. 

We must insist ona fair share ofthe common 
rivers, since this is absolutely essential for the econo-~ 
mic development in our own country. India is one 
of the world’s 13 water-poor countries: Bangladesh 
isnot. At the same time, we should recognise that 
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There will be increas-' 
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Bangladesh has a real problem, and try to reach an 
agreement that satisfies the basic needs of both 
countries. Unfortunately, negotiations on this have 
been marked by such deep mutual suspicions that 
it is unlikely to be solved at a technical level. The 
Agreement on Tin Bigha also remains unimple- 
mented after all these years. A political decision is 
necessary, at the level of heads of Government. If 
these questions can be sorted out amicably, it is 
possible that many of the lesser difficulties can be 
sorted out. 


In our concern with more vociferous neighbours, 
we have perhaps tended to ignore Burma. While 
this was acceptable to the Burmese during their own 
introspective phase, now that they are hesitantly 
emerging from their isolation, we must mend our 
fences with them with some urgency. Burma remains 
one of our large neighbours, with abundant natural 
resources, strategically located, and with a popula- 
tion that is large enough to present us with an 
attractive market. All these should be of interest to 
us over the next few years. 


We should also note that the Chinese have 
managed increasingly to make their influence felt, 
so much so that the Burmese are unwilling to demar- 
cate the Indo-Burmese section of the tri-junction with 
China as the area is under dispute between India and 
China. We cannot immediately match the Chinese 
influence, which is at least partially due to the factor 
of the disruption that China can cause in Burma 
through its support of the Communist Party of 
Burma and other insurgent groups. However, by 
continuing to bea good neighbour and steadily 
building up the level of our political and economic 
contacts ,with Burma we can establish a pro-Indian 
constituency in that country. As rice is their key 
export, and the linchpin of their economy, we should 
examine the possibility of buying Burmese rice 
whenever we seek imports to balance our reserves. 
Nothing would establish Indian goodwill in Burmese 
eyes more than such a policy. 


It is only when we have established our political 
relations at a higher and more active level that we 
can expect from the Burmese positive cooperation 
in other areas like Indian participation in their 
economy, joint cooperation in tackling insurgency 
in our border areas and the like. Above all, we 
must not create in Burma the impression that India 
is indifferent or hostile to its interests or that India’s 
position in the neighbourhood does not matter. A 
good development is the signing of the Maritime 
Boundary Agreement some months ago. 

With Maldives, we have no basic problems. Its 
main interest for us lies in its position astride 
several Indian Ocean routes, and closeness to the 
US base in Diego Garcia. We would, therefore, be 
unwilling to see the establishment of any foreign 
naval base or presence in Maldives, which has 
excellent facilities on the southern atoll of Gan. 
It should be our main interest to see that Maldives 
maintains its present position of denying base 
facilities to the outside world. To ensure this, we 
should continue with our policy of giving generous 
economic assistance to the Maldives, without con- 


veying the impression that we wish to draw them 
into too tight an embrace. That would be counter- 
productive as it might impel the Maldivians to 
seek an external counter-poise to us. 
Last, but not least, is Sri Lanka. Till 1983, 
Sri Lanka was perhaps the one neighbour on whom 
we could depend to take our concerns into account. 
Unfortunately, the Colombo anti-Tamil riots in July 
1983 and the escalation of the Tamil insurgency 


thereafter, have sucked us into a morass from which ` 


neither we nor Sri Lanka seem to be able to extri- 
cate ourselves. Our relations are now af the lowest 
ebb. But unless the Tamil Problem is resolyed, one 
way or the other, they are unlikely to inprove. 

It should be in our interest to see the return of 
normalcy in Sri Lanka and we should do every- 
thing possible to bring it about. To what extent 
Tamil aspirations can be satisfied is still uncertain. 
We should certainly encourage moderates on both 
sides to reach a compromise, but we should bear in 
mind that agreements between the Sri Lankan 
Government and Tamil representatives reached in 
1957, 1960 and 1965, were never honoured because 
of violent Sinhala opposition, and that any agree- 
ment that we now reach may suffer the same fate. 
If that happens, we would have to realistically 
consider where the best interests of Sri Lanka 
Tamils lie. We will also have to review our own 
attitude towards this process.. That, at the moment, 
is too complex a matter for quick or immediate 


analysis. 


WE cannot manage our relations with our neigh- 
bours in a vacuum. The Superpowers, whether we 


like it or not, will be involved. The trend towards ` 


semi-alignment, which can be expected to continue, 
ig one which causes usconcern not shared by the 
other members of the region. Repeatedly, our 
neighbours have argued that India is large and 
powerful enough to be completely nonaligned. They 
cannot afford the same luxury. This is an admission 
that our neighbours are economically and politically 
dependent on other countries; primarily the United 
States and its allies. Coupled with this is their 
perception of India as the predominant military 
power in the region. They seek to balance India 
through support from outside. This perception has 
led to long delays in the implementation of the 
U.N. Resolution on the Indian Ocean as a Zone of 
Peace. This strategic perception of our neighbours, 
and the problems that it causes us, is not likely 
to change in the foreseeable future. 

A number of circumstances could further aggra- 
vate the situation. The United States may have 
problems in retaining base facilities in Subic Bay 
and Clark’s.in the Philippines. It has already lost 
facilities in New Zealand and there are rumblings in 
Australia, If there is a revolution in South Africa, 
Simonstown and other facilities there will be lost. 
Diego Garcia by itself cannot compensate for it. 
The USA, therefore, is likely to intensify its search 
for new bases, naval ‘access. or pre-positioning facili- 
ties in and around our region. There is an intense- 
debate on, today, in NATO about the perimeter of 
the alliance. The United States argues that ‘the 
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traditional limits of NATO are no longer enough to 
unsure security and must be extended. Under US 
urgings, NATO is drawing up force projections that 
extend to Asia, in support of CENTCOM or the 
Rapid Deployment Force. 

_ Simultaneously, we are also slowly developing 
into a country with major maritime interests. These 
interests encompass our Offshore oil industry, our 
deep-sea fishing interests, our active stake in the 
exploitation of sea-bed resources and our increasing 
dependence on international commerce. This implies 
a concomitant need for us to control the waters 
around India, and, in fact, to try to ensure the 
safety of our maritime interests. In doing this, we 
will have to contend with powerful external forces 
which operate in our region with the open or tacit 
support of our neighbours. We do not as yet have 
the political and military means to counter these 
developments and must evolve new strategies and 
policies for this purpose. O (Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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Dimension of Poverty 
and | 
Political Economy of Anti-Poverty Strategy—I 
i PRAFULLA SANGHVI E 


(rean poverty will outstrip and outweigh rural 
poverty in India and in many other developing 
countries in the course ofthe next 15 to 25 years 
chiefly on account of the exodus of the dispossessed 
rural poor to the urban areas. What is important 
to realise is that poverty in India and some other 
well-administered developing countries is no longer 
reflected in the traditional manifestation of the 
large-scale deaths resulting from famines and/or 
the sudden collapse of entitlements. This situation 
compels us to explore anew the operational dimen- 
sion of poverty in India in the context of the 
political economy of the anti-poverty strategy. 


I 
Towards Operational Concept of Poverty 


The concept of poverty should be rooted in 
reality of itis to have any operational impact on 
the policies and measures of a government. There 
are a number of countries tncluding India where 
poverty as reflected in periodic famines and large- 
scale deaths resulting from acute starvation have 
ceased to exist. However, poverty in. these coun- 
tries continues to persist and is reflected in the 
intermittent but frequent periods of undernourishment 
with chronic malnutrition within an insanitary environ- 
ment. One consequence of this new and relatively 
recent form of poverty is that the poor havea 
much reduced life-span in comparison with the 
average life-expectdncy of a nation or the liféspan- 
of the non-poor segments of population: We may 
initially explore how this change in the form of 
the expression of poverty has been brought about. 


New Poverty Syndrome 


The new poverty syndrome in India and in some 
other relatively more advanced developing coun-- 
tries finds expression in the following socio- 
economic malaise and dysfunctions: s 

(i) frequent and recurrent periods of under- 
nourishment in the sense of an insufficient in- 
take of calories or inadequate energy balance; 

(ii) chronic malnutrition or the lack of the 
balanced diet reflected especially in the inade- 
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quate consumption of protein, 
minerals; . 

(iii) a proportion of the poor getting accustom- 
ed to varying degrees of starvation (i.e. the 
intake of insufficient calories) without ever 
realising it and thereby finding themselves in a 
state of chronic undernourishment; 
(iv) residential -quarters — usually congested 
and infested with vectors such as files, mos- 
quitoes, etc, and household pests such as rats, 
cockroaches, etc, with grossly inadequate access 
to drinking, cooking and cleaning water mostly 
contaminated with water-borne diseases — ill- 
equipped for liquid and solid waste disposal, 
sewerage and drainage, and surrounded byfilth 
and dirt; 

(v) illiterate and poorly educated; 

(vi) constant exposure to communicable diseases 
which are endemic in the localities in which the 


vitamins and 


or live; 

(vii) synergic relation between nutrition and 
disease-under and malnutrition, deficiency 
diseases, and disorders, weakened immunity 
systems and resistance to infection, malabsorp- 
tion of food, emfeebled bodies, greater suscepti- 
bility to diseases and so on; 
(viii) relatively greater consumption of adul- 
terated food; and . 
(ix) stunted growth of the body and mind of 
the children of the poor asa result of under- 
nourishment and malnutrition and deficiency 
and communicable diseases and disorders, 

In other words, the new syndrome of poverty is 
manifested in the intermittent but frequent under- 
nourishment with chronic malnutrition, work and 
residence in.insanitary environment and a shortened 
life-span. 


Capability for Overcoming Famine Deaths 


A government with a political will, a moderately 
developed infra-structure (especially of transporta- 
tion, Communication, storage and distribution and 
a modestly efficient administration) can successfully 
prevent starvation deaths in the conditions of 
drought or a sudden collapse of entitlement/the 
purchasing power or both. This fact has been con- 
clusively demonstrated by the experience of indepen- 
dent India. f 

The infra-structure warranted for this purpose 


ean, 


includes the following facilities: 
(i) existence of the moderately extensive trans- 
portation network; 
(ii) the network of the widespread storage 
facilities for foodgrains and other necessities; 

(iii) the network of the public distribution retail 

outlets for foodgrains and other essential items 

which can be quickly mobilised and activated for 
subsidised distribution; 

(iv) two-way communication system for exchange 

wt information, instructions and reporting inclu- 

ding the early warning system for famines, 

however crude it might be; 

(v) existence of the stock of skeleton layouts or 

blueprints for public works programme which 

can be quickly finalised and implemented at the 

multiple decentralised céntres; 

(vi) public health service including vaccination 

facilities and health care centres and municipal 

services with the trained personnel which can be 
- mobilised at short notice to prevent and contain 

the outbreak of epidemics; 

(vii) facilities to operate low cost relief kitchens 

in the affected areas; and 

(viii) decentralised and operationally indepen- 

dent sources of information including the media 

which can disseminate information and act as a 

political pressure group, if necessary. (This is of 

course an element of political infra-structure.) 

In addition to the political will and the limited 
growth in the infrastructure, it is necessary fo have a 
set of clear standing instructions in the form of a 
manual of the procedures and measures to be under- 
‘taken by the decentralised lower organs and the 
high echelons! of the administration in the case of 
drought, flood, earthquake or any other kind of dis- 
aster or emergency. One also requtres personnel 
who are trained and drilled to undertake the varied 
operations and who have common sense, initiative 
and capability to take action and carry out the 
instructions. 


The modus operandi for the successful anti-famine 
etc. 


(a) the prompt transmission of the true inform- 
ation to the higher echelons of the administra- 
tion and political hierarchy; 


(b) the decentralised administrative organs with 
power and resources to take at Jeast imme- 
diate and limited relief measures or to initiate 
them; and i ' 


(c) the sensitised higher echelons of administra- 
tion and political leadership which would re- 
. quire information, however unpleasant, with an 
open mind and respond promptly and sympa- 
thetically and take the necessary measure. 


It appears that most developing countries includ- 
ing those with limited resources can build the infra- 
structure, develop an administration and evolve the 
suitable modus operandi within a span of few years 
to prevant large-scale deaths arising from acute 
starvation. The necessary know-how and experience 
do exist for this purpose. What is most needed to 
realise this objective is the political will on the part 
of the leadersdip., ; 
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Scale of Poverty 


* The Planning Commission of the Government of 
India has fixed the poverty line in terms of the 
average quantitative intake of 2400 calories per 
capita in rural area and that of 2200 calories per 
capita in urban areas. These quantities were trans- 
lated into monetary terms in 1973-74 prices. Since 
food prices go up over time, the necessary value of 
these quantities of calories also go up. The updated 
poverty line for the Seventh Five Year Plan, is an 
annual income of Rs 6,400 per household in rural 
areas and Rs 7,300 per household in urban areas.? 
In 1983-84, the persons below the poverty line 
formed 40.4 per cent of the rural population or 
221.5 million; 28.1 per cent of the urban population 
or 49.4 million, and 37.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation or 27.09 million.? These estimates are based 
on the quinquennial surveys conducted by the 
National Sample Survey Organisation.‘ 


. Estimates based on these types of surveys may 
have some inherent difficulties: the duration of 
reference period which is usually one week, the time 
of a year when the survey was undertaken (e g. crop 
season or slack period), kind of the ongoing agri- 


cultural operation (such as harvesting, sowing or 


' others in the crop season), the state of weather (good 


or bad quantity and distribution of rainfall, tempera- | 
ture, humidity, etc.), the state of recall of the res- 
pondent, etc. These estimates would fluctuate from 
year to year but perhaps more so if the nature of 
agricultural operations varies at the time of field 
work. How do the results of the survey correspond 
with other indirect evidence? 


In a recent report entitled the Plight of the unorga- 
nised labour in India submitted to the Consultative 
Committee of members of Parliament affiliated to 
the Ministry of Labour by the Dean of the National 
Labour Institute Dr H. Pais, the total number of 
unorganised workers in rural as well as urban areas 
is estimated at 115 million inclusive of 64 million 
apricultural workers. The report considers the 
average annual earning of these workers (assuming 
that they would find wage employment of 26 days a 
month, every month of a year which is most 
unlikely) and concludes that the “minimum wages 
fixed by the centre and state governments fall far 
beJow the poverty line”’.® Even if we assume that 
each unorganised worker supports two other mem- 
bers of a family besides himself, the number of 
persons below the poverty line may be in the order 
of 345 million — some 74 million in excess of the 
number arrived at by the Planning Commission. 


Who are the Urban Poor? 


The larger fraction of the urban poor represents, 
without a shadow of doubt, the disposessed rural 
poor who have migrated to the vrban areas in search 
of livelihood for physical survival. In order to under- 
stand the process of the rural axodus to urban areas 
in India it is necessary to grasp the essential 
features of the country’s socio-economic structure, 
the operation of the demographic pressure and the 
working of the legal system. The legal system 
permits a farmer to acquire a loan from any agency 
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by meahs of mortgaging any of his assets such as 
agricultural dand, cattle, equipment, gold, jwellery,, 
etc. Hecan get unsecured loans, It also permits 
the lender to acquire the borrower’s assets in case 
of failure by the borrower to meet his obligations 
of returning the loan with due interest charges. In 
other words, a moneylender may disposses a farmer, 
‘an artisan or any other person of his land and 
other tools of livelihoad.. ; 

Given the legal framework, the rest of contributed 
by a demographic pressure on land and other 
resources. The demographic pressure on land brings 
” about a reduction in the size of a cultivated holding, 
inflation in the value of land without an increase in 
its productivity and a rise in the unit levels of rent 
and interest as land passes from one generation to 
another. This process‘has been operating in India at 
Jeast since 1921. Four requirements of the process 
are: (a) a farmer.has more than one surviving 
sons or successors; (b) a successor ultimately deve- 
lops -a chronic deficit in his budget due to the 
reduced size of his holding and the burden of rent 
and interest; (c) the latter gets into a trap of indeb~ 
tedness; and (d) the lender ends up by acquiring 
his land and other assets on account of his inability 
to service his débt. In the case of a craftsman his 
traditional customers are lost to the organised 
modern industries; In the case of an artisan such 
as a barber, a carpenter, a blacksmith, etc, a service 
trade tends to get overcrowded. 

The disposessed peasantry, craftsmen and artisans 
of the rural areas are driven to the urban areas by 
the lack of employment opportunitiés in the ‘village 
and the rural-urban disparity perceived by them. A 
dispossessed rural dweller believes that he has better 
prospects of finding work in the large and annony- 
mous urban market without fully realising that the 
alienated people in hundreds of other village think 
and hope on parallel lines and leave the villages. It 
-cannot be denied that there is some objective justifi- 
cation in his hope: the percentage of population 
below the poverty line in urban areas is only 28.2 
per-cent compared to. 40.4 per cent in rural areas; 
urban areas havea much lower death rate than in 
rural areas (1982-84 moving average of 7.9 compar- 
ed to one of 13.3)’; the average life expectation of 
life at birth and the age of five during 1970-75 were 


respectively 58.9 and 63.3 in urban areas whereas - 


they were only 48.0 and 54.9 in rural areas.® 
The same trend is to be found in health and educa- 
tion amenities and sources of entertainment, 
The rural-urban migration was in the order of 
only 5 million during 1951-61 — accounting for 
only one-fourth of the growth in urban population. 
The volume. of migration went up to 10 million in 
the next decade of 1961-71 forming one-third of the 
total growth in the urban population. In the 
decade of 1971-81 the rural exodus to urban areas 
assumed massive proportions — such migration 
accounting 28 million and constituting 55 per cent 
of the urban population growth during this period.® 
These data clearly establish the accelerated pace in 
the rural-urban migration over last three decades. 
The other way of looking at the data is to notice 
that the growth of urban population during 1971-81 
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was 4.6 per cent per annum in comparison with that 
of 1.9 per cent per annum of rural population while 
the overall population growth rate of 2.4 per cent 
per annum. 

The second source of the urban poor is the native 
population of the urban area and its natural growth. 
One sub-group of this strata of the urban popu- 
lation is composed of the children of the urban poor 
and other low income groups who on maturity joined 
the rank of the labour force but somehow failed to 
acquire minimum of literacy and skills necessary to 


find employment in a modern sector. A second sub-. 


group of this category is composed of the .misfits 
who are temperamentally not cut out for the fierce 
competitive struggle in thé market place where those 
seaking work usually far exceed the number of 
available-work opportunities. A third subgroup in 
the category comprises the persons who happened 
to have been structurally or frictionally unemployed 
and who were forced to join the rank of casual 
labourers and joined the ranks of the urban poor. 
The last subgroup in the category is composed of 
those in the low-income group who may sink below 
the poverty line due to a_ fall in earnings or dis- 
ability. This subgroup ‘needs a little more 
explanation. 

The rural migrants are desperate in an unfamiliar 
environment to carve out a niche for themselves. 
They swell the ranks of casual workers among the 
urban poor and usually succeed in driving down the 
real wage-rate: fixed rates or the piece rates in an 
open-ended competition. Secondly, since the 
amount of work available is more or less fixed or 
does not exceed pari passu with a growth in the 
rank of the labour force, the average number -of 
days per month for which a casual worker finds 
employment is also reduced. The better-off casual 
workers who were keeping themselves marginally 
above the poverty line are ultimately caught in the 
scissors of the reduced wage rate and a decrease in 
the avarage number of days on which he could 
found some work. Thus, there is a steady process 
by which the total income of many hitherto better- 
off casual workers gradually but surely sink below 
the poverty line. 


. Characteristics of the Urban Poor 


` 


The occupational characteristics of the urban ` 


poor are well-documented by the field survey of 
agricultural labour, slum dwellers, unorganised 
labour, pavement dwellers, etc.!® The urban poor, 
by the large, do not possess industrial skills or 
other specialised knowledge except for a handful of 
artisans (tailors, carpenters, etc) and handicraftsmen 
(especially a few weavers). They are haunted by a 
sense of insecurity in their pursuit of earning a 
minimum income on a weekly, monthly or annual 
basis (wage-rate multiplied by a number of days 
worked). They compete wherever possible if the 
doors are not closed to them by trade unions or the 
levels of skill requirements. They would work for 
a cash wage rate, a wage-rate partly in kind and 
partly in cash, or on the basis of a piece rate, 

The urban poor are usually prepared to work as 
casual labourer or the ‘Contract Labour’. The 


- 


| | | 
‘contract labour’ has a specific connotation in India. 


It is a specific type of casual labourer whereby a 
labour contractor_undertakes in provide a number 
of labourers (variable) for a agreed duration af 
given rate either on the basis of commission or at a 
fixed wage rate which he receives. He pays a 
smaller wage rate to labourers keeping the margin. 
The labour contractors provide a gang of labour 
for the docks, construction sites operated in the 
public or private sector, house constructor, the 
municipal work, etc. A worker in often ‘attached’ 
to a contractor — a form of loyalty -— while the 
contractor will provide work to them whenever he 
needs to provide labourers to some client. Casual 
labourers comprise the single largest group of the 
urban poor. 

The urban poor work in traditional as well as 
modern services industries, transportation, stone 
quarries and even in open-cast mines where not 
much of skill is needed or deployed. For example, 
they work for all types of construction activities: 
houses, roads, railway tracks and irrigation canals. 
In transportation, they work as hand-cart pullers, 
operate three-wheeler manual cycles and work at 
transportation and storage depots. Demestic work 
is an important source of employment for the urban 
poor. They ptrform domestic work of cooking, 
washing and cleaning in the middle-class and other 
higher income-group classes —a type of luxury 
service only a handful of the very rich families can 
afford in the west. They also work in the hotels, 
lodgés, restaurants, etc. performing duties akin to 
domestic chores, 

A sizeable group of the urban poor is engaged in 
` trade service chiefly as hawkers and peddlars who 
take their goods to wherever the buyers can be 
found, that is, houses, on the pavements, outside 
Offices, workshops, bus stops, railway stations, 
cinema houses, etc. Probably half of them sell 
edibles, partly prepared by them and partly prepared 
by others or in raw form (vegetables, fish, meet, 


eggs, etc). The other half sell other cheap articlks — - 


hundreds of them of daily use — mostly on a 
nominal commission or even on a wage-rate. The 
articles thus sold include, inter-alia, toys, plastic 
gadgets, soaps, smuggled goods, garments, etc. They 
sell these goods much cheaper than at the rates 
available in regular shops although there are no 
guarantees, returns, or refunds. The risk in respect 
-of quality is entirely on customers, A small number 
of them does have small/tiny shops or stalls in, the 
locality of the poor and low income groups. In 
them are sold either ready made cups of tea, pan 
bidi and matches and a few items of grocery. Invest- 
ment in these shops rarely exceeds Rs 1000. 

“The self-employed persons among the urban poor 
are multiple handcart pullers, cycle rikshaw pullers, 
barbers, cobblers, tailors, carpenters even shoe- 
shine boys etc. They may own the vehicles usually 
hypothecated to the lenders, if any, a kit of tools, a 
sewing machine, etc. After meeting debt-service 
charges, their net income may be higher than other 
groups but is usually below the minimum wage rate 
and the total monthly or annual earning bélow the 
poverty line. These self-employed persons are at 
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times, glamourised as entrepreneurs, albeit, somes 
what foolishly and falsely. Some other artisans 
sometimes work their traditional crafts and at other 
times do casual labour. 

It may be underlined that the poor can hardly 
afford to buy anything other than the bare necessi- 
ties. They provide market for cheap goods even if, 
for example, the food is adulterated and other 
articles/wares are sub-standard or rejects. The poor 
buy when they have money or can buy on credit. 
They have money only when they find work which 
is uncertain. Thus, there is an element of instability 
in the amount of their earnings and in the market 
provided by the poor, It arises from the fluctuating 
monthly income which, they earn. ` 

Some general observations may also be in order. 
Employers and the place of work of the urban poor 
undergo frequent, almost weekly, if not daily, 
changes. The places where they work may often be 
scattered over a town or a city. They often find 
work in small establishments with little modern 
equipment. Their productivity is, usually, ‘low. 
They, by and large, are either illiterate or have low 
level of literacy. The concept of the informal sector 
is inexact and does not convey much more than the 
self-employed urban poor, trading activities of the 
poor and the small establishments in which they 
work. It is not much different from the concept of 
the unorganised sector minus the traditional handi- 
crafts and services. 

There are a few basic economic characteristics of 
the urban poor which are often overlooked even if 
they are understood. First, there is in the work of 
the self-employed persons, hawkers, peddlers and 
petty shop/stall keepers an insignificant element, if 
any, of enterprise, capital, know-how and skills. 
Manual labour predominates in the cost of output. 
It is therefore wrong to lionise these activities as 
those ofan entrepreneur. In returns to factors of 
production the compensation for manual labour is 
thus the most decisive component of the total 
returns. 

Second, there is an almost lethal combination of 
pure competitions and the conditions of the seller’s 


. market in which the urban poor has to operate.’ As 


seller/supplier of labour/service/product—the urban 
poor face pure competition which forces down the 
price of their labour/service/product to a minimum 
level while the prospective employers/buyers of their 
labour/service/product who have in any case supe- 
rior economic strength, enjoy the benefits of the 
conditions of the seller’s market, namely, the 
distress sale which is equivalent to the monopolistic 


_ gains in the market place. 


Third, no-bar-held, ruthless pure competition 
among the urban poor, for sale of their labour/ 
service/product on the one hand and the seller’s 
market for the employers/customers/clients on the’ 
other hand drive downwards the cost of labour to a 
bare minimum just adequate for the immediate 
physical survival but insufficient to permit reserves 
forarainy day when work may not be found or 
alternately there is serious shortfall in sale of service/ 
product leading to highly reduced earnings. 

If one takes into account a time horizon of about 


i? 


, ' 
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à yeat, the cost (earnings) of labour during the 
period under the just described combination of pure 
competition with the conditions of a seller’s market 
is driven below even a subsistence level leading to 
intermittent and repeated periods of inadequate 
intake of calories (or under-nourishment), chronic 
absence of a balanced diet (especially proteins; vita- 
mins and minerals), with the attendant consequences 
of deficiency diseases and disorders, the enfeebled 
immunity system, malabsorption of food and higher 
levels of succeptibility of endemic and communic- 
able diseases, inevitably leading to higher infant and 
child mortality, the stunted physical and mental 
growth of children and the reduced life span of the 
adults among the urban poor, ~ 

The urban poor do not lend themselves to a trade 
union organisation or collective action as they, 
under the circumstances, lack the collective sense of 
belonging to an enterprise or an occupation, apart 
from being haunted by a sense of insecurity. 
Secondly, they have no surplus resources to pay the 
tradé union subscriptions to finance a trade union 
_ organiser/bureaucrat. Indeed, they have no sense 
_of aclass solidarity or feelings for a class struggle 
against employers. Perhaps it may be possible to 
instill in them a sense of neighbourhood solidarity. 
Neighbourhood organisation around a set of their 
needs based on external sources (other than their 
own) of finance appears to be the only hope. 


Slums and Sanitation 


Most of the urban poor reside in the slums 
including, inter-alia, jhuggies, squatters’ settle- 
ments and resettlement colonies. It was estimated 
_that in 1981 some 30 to 40 million persons or 
nearly one-fourth of the urban population lived 
in the slums. The urban population which was 
160 million or 23.3 per cent of the total population 
_in 1981 will be at least one-third or probably two- 
fifths of the total population of nearly one billion 
by the turn of the century.* And it is anticipated 
that by the end of the century the slum population 
will account for nearly half the urban population.“ 
It is evident that the rate of growth of the slum 
population has been higher than that of the urban 
population. What is even more distressing is the 
conclusion of the Task Force on Housing and 
Urban Development set up by the Planning Com- 
mission for preparing the Seventh Five Year Plan 
that “over a period of time even the cheapest 
house built by public agencies was way beyond the 
means of the Economically Weaker Sections and 
Low Income Groups,” 


*The Registrar and Census Commissioner, India places 
the country’s population in the year 2001 in the current 
medium and high projections at 991 million and 1053 million 
respectively. (Population Projections for India 1981-2001. 
Census of India, 1981, Paper-I of 1984, New Delhi, 1984, 
Statement 5, p. 7). The Urban population was projected 
by the United Nations in 1980 at 34 per cent of the total for 
the year 2,000 when the 1981 census results revealing massive 
rural exodus and the exceptionally high rate of urban popu- 
lation expansion between 1971-81 were’not known (Demo- 
grapltic Indications of Countries: Estimates and Projections as 
Assessed in 1980, United Nations, New York, October, 1982, 
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The dwelling in India are dividend into pucca, 
semi-pucca and kutcha (also spelled as kachha) 
structures. A pucca structure is one where wall, 
roof and floor are made of bricks/stone/cement. 
A semi-pucca structure is one whose wall and/or 
roof and/or floor are made of materials*‘such as 
grass, leaves, reeds, bamboo, thatch, mud. All 
other houses are deemed to be kutcha or kachha.¥® 
The Development Group on Low Cost Housing 
expresscd the opinion that assuming a floor height 


of 9 feet and 5 persons per household the size of 


a minimum house should be 223 square feet; it is 
the minimum size of. a house to which a family 
should be entitled.14 It isthe area deemed essen- 
tial for healthful housing. A recent view is that 
a minimum average area of 50.0 square feet per 
person should be deemed to be hygienically 
reasonable. Jn Calcutta Metropolitan District, 
residing in semi- 
pucca and kutcha houses was 304 per cent and 
27.5 per cent respectively while the average floor 
area per person was respectively 39.7 per cent and 
37.5 per cent; the shortfall from the minimum 
standard being 20 per cent in the former category 
and 25 percent in the latter category.’° Persons 
belonging to per capita monthly expenditure group 
of Rs. 104 or less who constituted 66.4 per cent 
of the total persons had an average are per person 
less than the minimum standard of 50 square feet 
per person.” However, the average floor area per 
person in semi-pucca and kutcha structure in 
improved bustees (slums) and unimproved bustees | 
did not exceed 25 square feet.® About one half 
of the households in the C M.D. area did not have 
a separate kitchen.” 

Slum dwellers reside in most insanitary environ- 
ment, They have poor access to water supply. And 
whatever water they obtain is usually not free from 
pathogenic agents for water-borne diseases and 
harmful chemical substances, Latrines in slums are 
the most unhygienic places. Pit, conservancy and 
open place as latrine types are not considered desir- 
able from hygienic point of view. In most slums,- 
the flushes are out of order. Third source of insani- 
tary conditions is the absence of adequate sewerage 
and drainage. Some 13 million. children are 
estimated to be living in urban areas at present. 
Nearly 309,000 of them annually die of diarrheal 


dehydration. One child out of every two under five 


years of age suffers from iron deficiency anaemia 
and varying degrees of malnutrition. Some 29 per 
cent of infant deaths and 22 per cent of child 
deathsoccur without’ receiving trained medical atten- 
tion. 


Synergism between Disease and Nutrition 


The diet of the urban poor almost invariably 
suffer from malnutrition apart from and in addition 
to a shortfall in the intake of calories partly due to 
inability to afford protein-vitamin-mineral rich food 
and partly due to ignorance, and traditional food 
habits. Malnutrition among the poor takes the form 
of insufficient consumption of ‘proteins, vitamins 
and minerals which not only inhibits the growth of 
the body and the mind among children but also 


1 
results in deficiency diseases and disorders in all age- 
groups.” There is synergism between disease and 
nutrition. Diseases and disorders on account of 
nutritional deficiency or other reasons lead to mal- 


absorption of food, i.e., different kinds of nutrients.?? 


Nutritionally induced determinant of synergism may 
include the reduced capacity of the human body or 
the host to form specific anti-bodies, the decrease in 
phagocytic activity of microphages and macrophages, 
interference with production of non-specific pro- 
tectiVe substances, reduced non-specific resistance to 
bacterial toxins, alteration in tissue integrity, 
diminished ‘inHammatary response and alterations 
in wound healing and callogen formation,-effects 
originating .in alterations of intestinal flora and 
variations in endocrine activity.2* It means that 
under-nourishment combined with malnutrition may 
lead not only to deficiency diseases but also to the 
reduced resistance to diseases and infection in 
general. The poor are thus especially vulnerable to 
the host of communicable diseases. Insanitary- 
environment at home and in the neighbourhood (i.e. 
slums, jhuggies and the squatter settlements) make 
several infections and non-communicable diseases 
endemic in the locality of the poor. 
Several factors combine and reinforce each other 

and cause significant increases in the morbidity and 
mortality rates in all age groups of the poor. More 
prominent among them are (i) undernourishment 
combined with malnutrition, (ii) the weakencd 
resistance to diseases, (ili) the presence of endemic 
diseases in the locality, (iv) the over-crowded slums 


without protected and safe water supply, and the . 


hygienic waste disposal facilities or adequate ventila- 
tion, (v) deficiency diseases, (vi) the neighbourhood 
with grossly insufficient municipal services, (vii) the 
lack of knowledge of personal and domestic 
hygience, (viii) the absence of primary health care, 
and (ix) the affordable referral secondary and 
tertiary curative facilities. In other words, the life- 
span of the poor is significantly-less than that of the 
non-poor segment of the society. The urban poor 
are also more prone to accidents — industrial, 
traffic and domestic — which also contribute 
towards the reduction of their life-span. 

The biggest lacuna in India’s demographic data 
is the paucity of data on the average life-span of 
the, social groups such as the door and the non-poor 
income groups, occupations, the slum dwellers and 

the dwellers in other houses, etc. The search for 
` such data in the short time at my disposal was in 
vain. I believe that a poor family have not only a 
higher rate of mortality, especially infant and child 
' mortality, but the surviving persons also have a 
reduced life-span in all other age groups. The 
dimension of poverty has yet to receive adequate 
attention in the academic exploration of poverty. 

A study undertaken: by the Department of the 
International Economic and Social Affairs of the 
United Nations on mortality rates and socio-econo- 
mic differentials in developing countries concluded 
that the child mortality ratios generally show a 
pattern of declining ratios with increasing income 
and wealth, but the decline is not always mono- 
tonic. It also reveals that the mother’s education 
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plays a crucial-role in lowering child mortality.2® In 
India the average life expectancy at all ages is found 
to be lower in the rural areas’ than the urban areas. 
In 1970-75, the average expectation of life- at birth 
in the rural areas was 48.0 as against 58.9 years in 
urban areas. The vhigher expectation of life in the 
urban areas as compared to rural areas may be due 
to better health and hygienic facilities.?® 


Defining Operational Concept of Poverty 


Poverty in academic pursuits is regarded as a state 
of deprivation of the basic necessities of life, espe- 
cially food, for a segment of population deemed to 
be indispensable for physical existence and produc- 
tive work,*’- It is unwanted by the poor and is 
deemed unpleasant and undesirable by other 
segments of the society. However, poverty in the 
milieu of a democratic and pluralist society tends to 
be more than mere deprivation. It is inescapably 


.becomes an element of a political platform, for 


example, the “war against poverty” launched by 
President Lynden Johnson of the United States of 
America in 1964, and the ‘Garibi Hatao’ plank of 
the late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India in 
1969. Thus, we encounter not only the theoretical 
but also the operational concept of poverty. It may 
also be noted that our concérn is with absolute 
poverty? which may be expressed in terms of the 
floor income or minimum command over real 
resources; and not the relative poverty?’ which is 
assessed on the basis of income distribution and is 
measured by the number of individuals in one or 
more bottom deciles of income group and is, there- 
fore, obtained in all countries of the world, 


The Planning Commission of the Government of 
India has operationally defined poverty using a 
single norm of the quality of calories — the average 
intake of 2400 calories per rural inhabitant and the 
average intake of 2200 calories per urban inhabi- 
tant. It may be noted that a number of calories 
— the quantitative index of the energy balance — is 
objectively determined on the basis of the up to-date 
knowledge of science by a group of experts™ rather 
than on the basis of political expediency. This fact 
holds true in spite of the existence of the difference 
of opinion on the scientific correctness of the rele- 
vant concepts of nutrition and/or the methodologies 
of determining nutritional requirement’? and/or its 
exact magnitude.*® 3 


The operational definition of the poverty such as 
adopted by the Planning Commission of the Govern- 
ment of India and cited in the preceding *paragraph 
isa function of atleast the following inter-related 
and interacting variables: 


(a) the desire of the power elite for acquiring 
and maintaining consensual support of the ‘have- 
not’ strata of population including the poor for 
legitimising their continued dominance;*4 

(b) the necessity of securing periodically the 
votes of the poor in an election in a polity with 
competitive politics, especially where the poor 
constitute a sizeable stratum of the population; 
(c) the social conscience of the power elite 
reflecting its awareness of social reality, its 
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sensibility, its value system and the humanitarian 
concern; 
(d) the strength of the poor as a political consti- 
tuency at present and as a potential pressure 
group” in future; and 
(c) the existence in the perception of the ruling 
strata of the society of atleast some surplus 
resources which may be spared after meeting the 
‘legitimate claims’ of the different elements of 
the power elite (the business groups, the political 
leadership, the kulaks, the military establish- 
ment, the top civilian bureaucracy, etc.) and 
other influential strata of the society (e.g. indus- 
trial labour, unionised salaried employees, the 
remainder of urban middle class, middle 
peasantry and other low-income groups).~ 

Not all the variables mentioned above may exist 
in each contemporary polity. The variable of the 
necessity to seek the votes of the poor periodically 
obviously does not exist in an authoritarian polity 
while the poor elite seeks hegemony and tries to 
legitimise its domination in almost every country. 
The evidence of the social conscience of the power 
elite is more clearly discernible in a country with a 
history of powerful means} movement and struggle 
for independence. The existencé of at least the 
minimum surplus resources for anti-poverty pro- 
gramme is perhaps more in the nature of a pre- 
condition than a variable. However, such surplus 
resources are an increasing function of development 
and a decreasing function of demographic expan- 
sion. The poor have not yet organised as a pressure 
group in India but they have the potential to do so. 
In the ultimate analysis, this is the most powerful 
instrument of-the poor to extract resources and 
concessions from the power elite. ' It is evident that 
the relative importance of these variables will also 
vary over time The variables of seeking hegemony 
and legitimisation of the dominance by the power 
elite, the organisation of the poor as a pressure 
group and the volume of spare resources available 
for anti-poverty measures are likely to acquire 
increasing importance in the future. 

One may mention the competitive struggle among 
the different groups -of the power elite for the 
possession of political power as an additional impor- 
tant variable in determining the contours of the 
operational definition of poverty and the size of the 
resources devoted to anti-poverty measures. The 
Janata regime of 1977-79 did not change the defini- 
tion of poverty. Nor did it significantly expand 
the scope of anti-poverty measures. For while the 
elite groups’do enter to some extent in competition 
of the ‘vague’ premises of anti-poverty measures, 
they have basically relied in India on religious, com- 
munal, casteist, linguistic and other parochia issues 
in their) competitive struggles which divide and 
weaken the poor. 

Herein lies a basic ethical issue or a matter of 
social value judgment; should the weight attached 
to health and life expectation of the poor be less or 
more than or equal to those who are fortu- 
nate enough to be members of non-poor income 
groups? My response to this query is that health 
and duration of life of all citizens of India should 
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be of equal importance irrespective of their econo- 
mic or social status. The-response to the query 
cannot be otherwise if we share the fundamental 
principles of equity and social justice. If we do so, 
poverty may be treated as a deprivation of food, 
good health and the portion of a normal life span. 
One should thus think of not only the inadequate 


` intake of calories but also of nutrition (balanced 


diet), safe drinking water protected from pathogens 
and inorganic impurities, food and drinks free of 
adulteration, a cluster of health, hygienic and 
sanitary activities etc. to combat poverty. O 

(To be Concluded Next Week) 
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DISCUSSION 


t 


Prof Amrik Singh’s article, ‘‘Crisis of Hinduism’’ (Mainstream, 
May 2 and 9, 1987) has brought forth interesting response. One 


contribution to this discussion was from R.C. Dutt which appeared 


in last week’s Mainstream (June 27). Here is the second. 


Crisis of Hinduism 


SUKHDEV SINGH SOHAL 


PROFESSOR Amrik Singh in his incisive article 
(Mainstream, May 2 and 9, 1987) has raised some 
fundamental issues concerning Hinduism and secu- 
lar polity in India. However, due to unlimited 
canvas of his contribution, he has under-estimated 
certain aspects by invoking explanation in detail 
and leaving out matters on popular beliefs. The 
present attempt would stress certain vital gaps while 
remaining within the parameters of his contribution. 


To a limited extent the present phenomenon is 
unprecedented. To underscore it, it would lead us 
towards Spenglarian pessimism. Admittedly, the 
West witnessed worst holocaust by ‘barbarians’ and 
various Christian sects. Butthat was an ‘Age of 
Faith’ when religion spiritually and ideologically 
uplifted the common individual from tribal psycho- 
logy and led the people towards the State. Conver- 
sions were considered a ‘civilising mission’. Islam 
went for Jehad and Christians for Crusades. We 
are now living in an ‘age of reason’ and any 
pogrom on religious basis becomes unique in itself 
and a challenge to human conscience. 

In case ‘the religion of the ruler was the religion 
of the state and the ruler come mostly from the 
majority community ’;we are doing injustice to his- 
tory. J.S. Mill in his work History of British India, 
laid down this trap nearly 150 years ago by label- 
ling periods of history after the religions of the 
rulers and cunningly called his own period after 
British nationality rather than religion. Moreover, 
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till its end the Mughal Empire remained in mino- 
rity from religious angle. It defeated large number 
of Muslim rulers and incorporated upper caste 
Hindus in its power structure, Professor Athar Ali in 
his work The Mughal Mobility Under Aurangzeb has 
brilliantly portrayed this power relationship. 

But if ‘the things began to change under the 
British Rule’, that was due to significant develop- 
ments in the West. Emerging capitalist class had 
formulated an ideology and institutional setup, which 
it exported forits own convenience. It made the 
factors of property and education operative and 
considered these essential for local self government. 
Such a situation activated the middle classes. 
Upper castes in Hindu society due to resources 
entered in this situation and combined class and com- 
munal interests. For maintaining their hegemony 
the middle classes along with aristocratic elements 
took demographic factor asa toolto claim major 
share of the cake. The British rule due to limita- 
tions played the role of a monkey among the hungry 
cats. The concept of majority community became 
effective. Under socio-religious reform movements 
the leaders used an umbrella term ‘Hindu’ for 
covering all religious and cultural diversities in the 
Indian sub-continent. Whosoever was not a Muslim, 
Christian and in a limited way Sikh, was considered 
a Hinda, irrespective of theological inconsistencies. 
However, such developments occurred in all other 
religions in India. Indian national movement led 
by middle class leadership with specific ideology 
came under seige when Mahatma Gandhi used 
religious expression for launching anti-imperialist 
movement. By evolving strategy on the basis of 


s 
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the pulse of the people, as some historians claim, 
national leadership legitimised irrationalities in Hindu 
society. End became more important than means. 
Paradoxically, the Mahatama always talked about 
the geniuneness of means and pre-empted rationa- 
lism for all times to come. His desperation was 
clear after 1947 onwards. 

However, without learning any lesson from the 
past, the Constituent Assembly dominated by con- 
servative section of Hindu society, opted for certain 
measures which violated the secular credentials of 
Indian polity. Though legally untouchability was 
abolished, yet, the same phenomenon was capsuled 
in the category of scheduled and backward classes. 
Only terminology changed; cultural parameters 
remained the same. The removal of religious 
inequality in Hinduism became the task of secular 
polity by granting economic benefits. Such 
attempts resulted into constitutionalisation of 
communalism of the majority community, though 
implicitly. If we segregate categories of Hindu 
community on the basis of theology and culture, 
Jainism and Buddhism would outrightly be 
independent identities. Dominant category would 
be scheduled tribes and backward classes, known as 
Dalits. Within Hindu society these forms majority. 
But in the power structure, Brahmins with two 
per cent of the Hindu population, control 60 per 
cent of influential positions, precariousness of this 
strata creates problems within and outside Hindu 
fold. Anyone going against the interests of this 
strata is dubbed anti-national. They careless 
about reforms within Hindu society and in case 
some socially deprived people opt for christianty 
and Islam, Shankracharyas of various maths raise 
hue and cry. People have the right to profess or 
not to profess any religion. 

The notion of ‘persecution complex’ is invoked 


to arouse emotions and passions. The way Hindu, 


revivalism persecuted Buddhists and Jains is a well 
known fact of history. To blame the Muslims is 
a method to keep the Hindu sections on its toes. 
For maintaining unity in political context, domi- 
nant castes keep the fear of other religions alive. 
Otherwise, Punjabi Hindus known for their anti- 
Muslim stand and sufferings during the Partition, 
are run down by Harayanvis, Biharis etc. A 
champion of Hindi language in Punjab, Lala 
Jagat Narain, could not win election in Haryana. 
Sometimes, there are loud talks hint for declaring 
India as a Hindu state. 

Certainly, ‘developmental factor’ has a role to 
play for neutralising the outlook of communalism. 
Otherwise, for the sake of development, dominant 
strata within Hindu society may opt for Fascism 
and try to silence working classes and socially 
deprived people. I have consciously restrained 
myself for not commenting on Hindu culture and 
its political implications due to the fear of un- 
intentional bias. Most of the points have been 
hammered by Professor Romila Thapar, Nirad C. 
Chaudhary and Arun Shourie in their writings. 
However, Professor Amrik Singh has raised these 
points at the proper time when Indian secularism 
is facing challenges from all sides, C 
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‘The Devil’s Doctrine 
KEITH BUCHANAN 


È his remarkable autobiography Heraclitean Fire: 
Sketches froma Life before Nature (Rockefeller 
University Press, New York, 1978) the distinguished 
Austro-American biochemist! Erwin Chargaff, des- 
cribes our century as “among the beastliest that 
human history has known, although it will probably 
be surpassed by the next’’ (p. 204); he adds, som- 
brely, “whether mankind will ever again wake up 
between two nightmares is more than I can say.” 

The “‘bestial’”? character of our era he sees as the 
result of the application to science of the “Devil’s 
Doctrine” the conviction that ‘‘what can be done 
must be done.” It is this doctrine —- and the over- 
weening arrogance which is a driving force in 
Western man — which lay behind the two immense 
and fateful scientific discoveries of his and our 
time: “the splitting of the atom [and] the recognition 
of the chemistry of heredity and its subsequent mani- 
pulation.” Both cases involve the mistreatment of a 
nucleus: that of the atom and that of the cell and, 
he observes, “In both instances do I have the feeling 
that science has transgressed a barrier that should 
have remained inviolate” (p. 183). 

In along letter to the journal Science (reprinted 
on pp. 187-190) he stressed the “‘awesome irreversi- 
bility’ of this genetic meddling, this irreversible 
attack on the biosphere.” You can stop making 
nuclear weapons, he stresses, you can stop hopping 
onthe moon or using aerosols but you cannot re- 
call a new form of life once it has been “engi- 
neered”, And if the experiments involve microbes 
which have long cohabited with man (such as E. coli) 
the bacillus will “eventually get into human beings 
and animals despite all the precautions of contain- 
ment.” The creation of these freakish forms of life 
menaces the future of all humankind, of all 
creation .. 

Many of Chargaff’s themes have been taken up by 
Jeremy Rifkin in his Declaration of a Heretic (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1985). Like Chargaff, he 
stresses that the developments which followed the 
splitting of the atomic nucleus and the later split- 
ting of the genetic nucleus have “taken our world 
to the very edge of earthly existence, and now we 
face the prospect that the future itself might be 
annulled in our lifetime” (p.5). 


He gives us glimpses of the horrifying Brave New 
World being prepared by those scientists who have 
arrogated to themselves the role of the Creator 
himself. For these biological Dr Strangeloves the 
species is no longer something to be respected; 
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rather is their attention focused on “the thousands 
of strands of genetic information that establish the 
blueprints for living things.” Misusing this new 
found knowledge a US veterinary scientist succeeded 
in creating a strain of “‘supermice’’ by inserting a 
human growth hormone into mice embryo; these 
mice grew twice as large and twice as fast as 
normal mice and the human growth gene is now 
incorporated into their genetic make-up. Subse- 
quent US Department of Agriculture experiments 
on the cloning of human growth hormones into 
domestic animals aim at similarly doubling the size 
and growth rates of these, to produce “a cow the 
size of a small elephant, producing over 45,000 
pounds of milk products per year” (p 52), 

The scientific community promises a whole gamut 
of new and more productive crops, animals and 
better pharmaceuticals, of microbes that will 
decompose toxic wastes, clean up the effluent from 
paper mills or eat up oil slicks (a microorganism 
that eats up oil spills was developed and patented 
by General Electric several years ago — but has 
never been let out, since “‘there is no way to 
guarantee that it won’t get loose, reproduce in mass 
volumes and begin eating up oil reserves in gasoline 
storage tanks all over the planet.’’), 

However, as he stresses, “‘engineering efficiency 
and productivity into plants and animals means 
engineering sustainability out,” a truth already 
understood by farmers who have relied on the 
monoculture of plants or animals which have been 
developed by normal breeding techniques. More- 
over, the newer and bigger and more rapidly matur- 
ing plant and animal species of which the genetic 
engineers are talking will “require a greater use of 
nutrients, thus threatening the further depletion 
and erosion of an already endangered agricultural 
soil base;’? programming the genetic instructions 
for living things “is of little help if the biotic 
environment is bereft of the nutrients to sustain 
life” (p 47). In this respect, the claims of the 
genetic engineers to secure for us the present can 
only be achieved at the cost of our children’s 
future and our children’s children’s future; an 
obscene trade-off of the type offered us by the 
nuclear engineers.... 

The potential of this latest aberration of the 
scientists has not been lost to the ‘“‘sociobiologists” 
who, updating the theories of Hitler, “speak eloqu- 
ently to the vision of a new order, one in which 
humanity takes on the task of redesigning itself in 
order that it might, in turn, redesign the world in 
which it lives” (p 72). The menacing political impli- 
cations of this line of thought are spelled out by 
Rifkin: ‘“‘segregating individuals by their genetic 
make-up represents a fundamental leap in the exer- 
cise of political power. In a society where the indi- 
vidual can be manipulated and constrained at 
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conception by direct design of the blueprints of life, 
political power becomes more absolute and human 
freedom more elusive.” 

The military of the superpowers swiftly realised 
the potential of what could become a tool of mass 
destruction rivalling nuclear weaponry and one that 
could be developed at a fraction of the cost. In 
1984 the Wall Street Journal ran a series of articles 
on the Soviet programme of biological weaponry. 
Parallel to this the expenditures by the US Defence 
Department on biological research increased by 
59 per cent between 1980 and the end of 1983 (p 57). 
However, US interest in this form of warfare dates 
back ‘much further, according to a Guardian report 
by their Medical Correspondent on the claim by 
Dr John Seale, a Harley Street consultant, that “‘the 
Aids virus isa germ warfare agent created in an 
experiment that went disastrously wrong” (Oct. 27, 
1986). The report cites Defence Department testi- 
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mony toa Washington Appropriations Committee 
in 1969 as follows: “‘Within the next five or ten 
years, it would probably be possible to make a new 
infective micro-organism whicb could differ in 
certain important respects from any known disease- 
causing organisms. Most important of tbese are that 
it might be refractory to the immunological and 
therapeutic ‘qualities upon which we depend to main- 
tain our relative freedom from infectious disease” 
(emphasis added, KB). 

Whatever the truth of the claim — and Dr Seale 
has blamed both superpowers ‘for engineering the 
virus and releasing it accidentally in Africa” — 
Rifkin notes:that both ‘‘are experimenting with 
every super pathogen known to humanity, from 
diphtheria and Rift Valley fever to legionnaire’s 
disease and anthrax.” Certainly, in 1984 the US 
Defence Department received from Congress 
authorisation to begin construction of anew bio- 





; Bogeve Declaration 


TOWARDS A PEOPLE-ORIENTED BIOTECHNOLOGY 


Twenty-eight participants from 19 countries met at La Soleillette, Bogeve, France, March 7-12, for the 
1987 Dag Hammarskjold Seminar on ‘The Socio-economic Impact of New Biotechnologies on Basic 


Health and Agriculture in the Third World’. 


The seminar was organised and sponsored by the Dag 


Hammarskjold Foundation, Uppsala, Sweden,’ and the Rural Advancement Fund International (RAFI), 
Pittsboro, USA, and Brando, Canada, in cooperaion with the Internationtal Organisation of Consumers 
Unions (IOCU), Penang, Malaysia, the International Coalition for Development Action (ICDA), 
Brussels, Belgium, and the United Nations Non-Governmentul Liaison Service (NGLS) in Geneva. 


E, the seminar participants, met in Bogeve, France, to discuss the impact of new biotechnologies 
on health and agriculture in the Third World, where the vast majority of the world’s people 
live, In discussing the nature of the new biotechnologies, and their significance for humanity, we 


recognise that: 


Biotechnology is a global issue. It cannot be assigned such attributes as positive, negative, or 


neutral. 


Like any other technology, it is inextricably linked to the society in which it is created and 


used, and will be as socially just or unjust as its milieu. Therefore, we conclude that in today’s world 
this most powerful new technology is more likely to serve the interests of the rich and powerful than 


the needs of the poor and powerless. 


We full recognise the potential of biotechnology to improve the quality of life of humanity. But 
it is important to emphasise the risks and hazards associated with biotechnology, including serious 
and possibly irreversible health, safety, environmental and socio-economic consequences, as well as 


the use of such technology in biological warfare. 


In agriculture, for instance, while biotechnology may promise to increase production and reduce 
costs, it is more likely to accentuate inequalities in the farm population, aggravate the problem of 
genetic erosion and uniformity undermine life-support systems, increase the vulnerability and depen- 
dence of farmers and further concentrate the power of transnational agribusiness. 

In health, for instance, biotechnology promises more effective diagnostic tools and new ways of 


preventing and curing diseases. 


However, the pharmaceutical industry is more likely to focus on the 


most profitable commercial opportunities and divert attention from basic health requirements. 
In view of the above, we make the following recommendations: \ 


AT THE CITIZEN LEVEL: 


@ that we accept a major role in the development of public discussion and policy related to 


biotechnology; 


@ that we monitor industry activities in this field; 
@ that we commit ourselves to taking action in this field with the relevant UN bodies including 
FAO, GATT, ILO, UNCTAD, UNEP, UNIDO, WHO and WIPO; 
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logical warfare test laboratory in the Utah Desert. 
Here the military “will be experimenting with 
‘substantial volumes’ of some of the most hazardous 
biological agents known to exist” (pp. 59-60). As 
Rifkin comments, the Soviet Union will see this 
asa threat to its own security and will further 
escalate its own so-called ‘“‘defensive programme” 
~~ thus hastening “the emergence ofa new and 
deadly arms race with genetic engineering 
technology.” 

The coming years are thus, as Rifkin points out, 
heavy with menace. However, the importance of 
his Declaration does not lie solely in its nightmare 
vision of things to come, but rather in the way in 
which, by tracing back the historical roots of the 
scientific world view of modern industrial society, 
he points to the way in which this looming 
menace can -be confronted. The ultimate roots 
of the violznce he describes, whether it be nuclear 
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or genetic, lie in the obsession of modern society 
with power — and this is a legacy of the evil genius 
of Francis Bacon. Bacon’s view that “knowledge 
is power, power is control and control is security” 
led to an aggressive and dismissive attitude to the ` 
rest of the biosphere —and to other human groups; 
this attitude was strengthened by a whole string of 
Western political thinkers — Descartes, Locke, 
Adam Smith, Darwin. Their ideas culminated in 
a revolution in Western values and the emergence 
of a new value — that of efficiency — which 
“eclipsed every other deeply held value that the 
human species has entertained over the ages” and 
which cut right across ideological and geographic 
boundaries. And as long as we retain this concep- 
tual frame work “we will never be able to give up 
nuclear weapons or the genetic engineering of life” 

What is involved is no less than a reappraisal 
of the whole purpose of technology and of our 





@ that we agree to carry our concerns back to the networks with whom we are engaged, such as 
Health Action International (HAI), International Baby Food Action Network (IBFAN), Pesticide 
Action Network (PAN) and Seeds Action Network (SAN) in order to facilitate cooperation; 

@ that we seek to promote appropriate technologies that are socially just and ecologically sustain- 
able, including regenerative agriculture, alternative crop protection strategies, preventive medicine, 


recycling of resources and wastes etc. 
AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL: 


@ that a dialogue be established to determine the real needs of society and the main requirements 
for a national biotechnology strategy based on these needs; 

@ that the socioeconomic and environmental implications of such a strategy be fully considered; 

© that the regulatory requirements for the safe testing and introduction of the technology be 


established and stringently enforced; 


@ that the control over the technology be assigned to the public sector and that the monopoli- 
sation of the technology by private interests be resisted. 


AT THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL: 


© that, as at the national level, a wider-ranging international discussion of the impact of bio- 
technologies be encouraged and begun as soon as possible, nothing particularly the initiatives 
begun in UNIDO/ICGEB (The International Centre for Genetic Engineering and Biotechnology), 
UNCSTD/ATAS (The Advance Technology Alert System) and other international bodies; 

-© that Third World governments take measures to develop appropriate biotechnologies and 
further explore the opportunities for South-South cooperation in all aspects of the development and 
use of biotechnology, in particular with regard to the utilisation of genetic raw materials; 

@ that the evolution of research and development of biotechnology be closely monitored so that 
the interests and rights of the Third World are kept foremost in institutions working on these issues; 

® that changes in existing intellectual property rights discussed in WIPO, which deny the rights 
of the Third World, be closely monitored and that a major revision of the Paris Convention be 
encouraged in order to safeguard the interests of the Third World. 


In conclusion we wish to reaffirm that a rationa 


l biotechnology policy must be geared to meet the 


real needs of the majority of the world’s people and the creation of more equitable and self-reliant 

societies while working in harmony with the environment. l i 
Participants (names of countries in the following list are given for identification purposes only): Martin Abrabam, 

IOCU (Malaysia), -Karim Ahmed, Natural Resources Defence Council (USA); Annelies Allain, IOCU/IBFAN 
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(USA); Daniel J. Goldstein (USA); Susantha 
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Martin Kenney (USA); Eva Lachkovics, RAFI/IIZ (Austria); Thierry Lemaresquier, NGLS (Switzerland); Jiraporn 
Limpananont, The Drug Study Group (Thailand); Jose Lutzenberger, Tecnologia Convivial (Brazil); Pat Mooney, RAFI 
(Canada); Olle Nordberg, DHF (Sweden), Surendra Patel (Switzerland); Daniel Querol (Peru); Rene Salazar, SIBAT 
(The Philippines); Pilar de Sevilla, Fundacion Natura (Ecuador); Hops Shand, RAFI (USA); Mira Shiva, VHAT 
(India); Vandana Shiva, Research Foundation for Science Technology and Natural Resource Policy (India), 
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place in Nature. This means the replacement of 
our obsessional lust for power by a new empathy 
with the rest of the living world, based ultimately 
on-the establishment of “an equitable give and 
take relationship between all living things” (p. 99). 
And implicit in this is the need for a redefinition 
of economic activity “in terms of borrowing and 
maintaining a proper regard for nature’s ability 
to replenish itself’? rather than in the traditional 
terms of growth and ultimited expansion. 

With such a redefinition there is no longer any 
place for the Society of Consumption and its 


Chakma Refugee Problem 


NALINI RANJAN MOHANTY 


URING the last few months, one had not heard 
much about the Chakma refugee problem, Only 
a few days ago, Bangladesh Foreign Minister, on his 
return from SAARC meeting at Delhi, gave indica- 
tions that fresh initiatives would be announced for 
the repatriation of Chakmas from refugee camps in 
South Tripura to Chittagong Hill Tract. 
This has generated hope that this knotty problem 
_ would, at last, be resolved. But there is no room 
for complacency. It should not be forgotten that the 
problem lay not so much in reaching an agreement 
as in its implementation? After all, in January, 1987, 
the programme of repatriation had been meticulously 
chalked out, but finally it went awry because of the 
cunning strategy adopted by the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment. And what is indeed unfortunate is that instead 
of forcing Bangladesh to desist from actions that 
foiled the agreement, we condescendingly postponed 
repatriation to an indefinite future. 

Such half-hearted and ad hoc response to pressing 
issues has been the bane of our polity for some time 
now. The terrorist issue of Punjab and the foreign 
national problem in Assam could have been resolved 
quite amicably had they been handled effectively in 
their incipient stage. But we allowed the situations 
to drift and to reach a point of no return before we 
woke up to worry about their implications. It was 
by them too late and the country has had to pay the 
price for it. 

Are we to make thesame mistake about the 
Chakma refugee issue as well? Since January 1987, 
there has been a steady flow of Chakma refugees 
into India but it has not drawn much attention as 
the situation has not reached critical proportions, 
But we must remember that if we let the issue go on 
unresolved, then it would grow more complex and 
then it will be difficult to disentangle. In such an 
eventuality, we will be left with very few options. 
That is why it is pertinent to take the initiative now 
when we have the freedom to manoeuvre. 

Chakmas are one of the oldest Buddhist com- 
munities in the world. They are mainly spread over 
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endless proliferation of consumer trash which 
becomes a substitute for life itself; real wealth, 
indeed, is life itself. But the time which is left us 
to reach such an awareness is short, very short, 
and the pressures —- commercial, political, educa- 
tional — to be overcome so immense that many 
must be tempted to despair. For those of us living 
so close to this breaking point, Rifkin’s insis- 
tence that “‘life... ceases to exist the moment the 
human mind ceases to contemplate a future” should 
spur us on to those last desperate efforts to stem 
humankind’s drive towards global extinction. (J 
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the sprawling Chittagong Hill Tract (CHT), an area 
of about 14,200 sq, km, bordering India and Burma. 
This is an area which is intensely reource-rich. So 
the Bangladesh Government has been making con- 
scious effort to change the ethnic profile of the area. 
There is mounting pressure on the ethnic Hindu and 
Buddhist tribals to embrace [slam. Also, there has 
been a deliberate move by the Government to 
encourage resettlement of Muslim population from 
the plains in this area. .In 1972, the Bangladesh 
Constitution was amended to facilitate the two 
processes. The “excluded area” status of CHT was 
abolished and the ethnic tribals were redesigna- 
ted as Bengali Muslims. There was concerted effort 
to destroy their religion and ethnic identity. Even 
they were deprived of their land. 

It was natural that Chakmas got organised to put 
up resistance to the sinister designs of the Govern- 
ment. Their political front is known as Parbatrya 
Chattagram Jana Sanghati Samiti. This 
organisation carried on negotiation with the 
Bangladesh Government on their demand for 
autonomy for the hill tracts and expulsion of non- 
tribal settlers from the region. But when the 
negotiations failed and the Government stepped up 
repressive measures, the Chakmas organised an 
armed wing, known as Shanti Vahini to defend 
themselves. Thereafter, the Bangladesh Government 
accelerated the resettlement process, New settlers 
were given rifles and other weapons against the 
tribals. Instead of a political solution, Dhaka opted 
for a military solution. 

The consequence was heavy exodus of Chakma 
tribals into India. Till November 1, 1981, it was 
estimated that 17,168 tribal refugees from Bangla- 
desh had been given shelter in India. Ever since 
then, there has been a steady flow of refugees. In 
January 1987, the Bangladesh Government conceded 
that about 24,000 refugees had crossed into Indian 
side of the border. Although India disputed this 
negotiations continued to find ways and means of 
repatriation. 

Both India and Bangladesh agreed to repatriate at 
the rate of 300 families a day from each of the three 
points in South Tripura, starting from January 15, 


1987, But just before the appointed day, the Bangla- 
desh Government launched a massive offensive 
against the Chakma refugees in the Chittagong Hill 
Tract. The news of this attack created panic in the 
refugee camps. As a result, the families to be 
repatriated literally begged the Indian officials “‘not 
to throw us to the wolves”. In fact, the menfolk of 
the families hid themselves in the forest and women 
were found making desperate plea for sympathy and 
generousity. The Indian Government yielded on 
‘humanitarian considerations’. Thus the proposed 
agreement could not be carried through. On the 
other hand, due to the massive raid by Bangladesh 
Rifles, hundreds of the Chakma families began to 
flee to India. In January, 1987 alone, about 13,000 
refugees are reported to have crossed the border. 
Ever since then, despite the border check, the exodus 
has continued unabated. 

In the earlier days, some Chakma refugees had 
entered Mizoram, although many had found their 
way into Tripura. But of late, most of the Chakma 
refugees prefer Tripura to take shelter in because 
in Mizoram, Laldenga has been pressing for the 
abolition of the Autonomous District Council 
for Indian Chakmas. In any other State, such 
heavy influx would have caused considerable ten- 
sion, but not in Tripura. Because, here it is merely 
a repetition of history as about three-fourth of its 
present population came as refugees from the 
erstwhile East Pakistan when the country was parti- 
tioned in 1947. 

And mercifully, the refugees have not stirred out 
to seek jobs. Of course, to avoid this, the Goyern- 
ment has arranged a regular supply of dry fish 
(keeping in view their food habit), rice and dal to 
the refugee camps. It has been reported that the 
monthly expenditure on just two camps at Amar- 
pur sub-division in South Tripura comes to around 
Rs. 50 lakh. One can very well imagine the 
extent of financial burden the country has to 
undertake for providing shelter fo the refugees. 

Thus, the refugee problem is undoubtedly acting 
as a drag on national exchequer. But what is 
more important is that the continued presence of 
Chakma refugees is posing a danger from tbe secu- 
rity point of view. The underground Tripura 
National Volunteers (TNV) is active in the Amar- 
pur area and it is looking for recruits from among 
the refugees. They have two reasons to do so; 
firstly to add to their own strength; and secondly, 
to create a solid support base inside the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts when the refngees return. This support 
base has become necessary because Mizo National 
Front which had been their ally has since come 
overground, and are providing no support to TNV. 

So both from the economic and security points 
of view, it is necessary for the Indian Government 
to take immediate steps to stop further exodus 
from Bangladesh and repatriate the refugees from 
India. But both these issues are inextricably 
linked with the condition of peace and security in 
the Chittagong Hill Tract. In other words, such a 
situation can come into being only in the event 
of the Bangladesh Government reversing its policy 
from a military solution to a political solution. 
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The Bangladesh Government has assured the 
refugees about their security and has promised to 
rehabilitate them in their houses. But such a pro- 
mise does not sound credible, considering the past 
record of Bangladesh Rifles. As per the 222-page 
document released by the Holland-based organising 
Committee of the Chittagong Hill Tracts Campaign, 
“many human rights group believe that the present 
rulers are bent upon Islamising C. H. T. by elimin- 
ating tribals at any cost”. The same report 
estimates that as many as 185,000 tribals have 
already been killed uptil 1984 as a result of the 
government-sponsored Bengali invasion. 

Even if we take the Bangladesh government at its 
word, we must realise that merely rehabilitating the 
refugees will not ensure security. After all, the 
main grievance of the Chakma refugees is that out- 
siders are usurping their land and depriving them 
of their vocation and livelihood. Hence, the neces- 
sary precondition of their return should be the 
restoration of their land. Without this, it is futile 
to expect the refugees to agree to go back to their 
country. In that case, should the Indian Govern- 
ment repatriate them forcibly? Here, Amnesty 
International’s report is worth considering. It 
observes that if the Indian Government were to 
repatriate the tribal refugees “‘against their will’, 
they might become “victims of arbitrary arrests, 
torture and extra-judicial executions” by the Bangla- 
desh armed forces. 

Then what is the option left with India? The 
first answer is some hard persuasion. India must 
impress upon the Bangladesh Government the need 
to reassign the ‘“‘excluded area status” to the 
Chittagong Hill Tract and to restore the land which 
had been taken away from the tribals, by deceit or 
force. 

In India, we have taken adequate constitutional 
and political measures for the protection of tribals. 
That is why, we must not fight shy of urging the 
Bangladesh Government to fulfil these demands. 
They need to be reminded that they are doing the 
same to Chakmas, what Pakistan did to Bangladeshis, 

It is in their own interest, (to counter the insar- 
gency movement in CHT) that they must create 
conditions for the smooth repatriation of the 
refugees. If the Bangladesh Government refuses to 
see reason, then Indian Government must not hesi- 
tate to resort to humanitarian intervention in the 
same way as they have done in Sri Lanka. After 
all, at some point, humanitarian considerations must 
take precedence over the bland principles of inter- 
national relations. O) 
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A Letter to Prime Minister of Pakistan 


This letter to the Prime Minister of Pakistan was sent recently by a well-known 
Pakistani poet, Fahmida Riaz, who with her family, has been living in exile for 


over five years in India. 


RRESPECTED SIR, 


With the installation of your 
government in power, your 
party proclaimed that it was 
the beginning of transition 
from military dictatorship to 
establishing democracy in 
Pakistan. The true spirit of 
democracy, Sir, is guaranteed 
only by the full and unhinder- 
ed participation of all the 
people in the country. It is in 
this context that I wish to 
draw your kind attention to 
an important factor and seek 
your immediate intervention 
so that the objective of demo- 
cratisation may be realised 
by concrete deeds. 

It is common knowledge 
that the military dictaforship 
had let loose such an un- 
precedented reign of terror 
and repression during its first 
five years in power that many 
political dissidents and self- 
respecting members of the 
intellegentsia had to flee their 
own country and seek shelter 
abroad. It was under these 
circumstances that I along with 
my husband and two small 
kids sought shelter in India in 
March, 1981. Since then we 
have been eagerly waiting for 
a meaningful political changes 
in Pakistan so that we may 
return to our country and 
live our life honourably taking 
part in the process of social 
change according to our 
faith. But unfortunately and 
to the dismay of all political 
refugees, your Government 
has not offered assurance 
against persecution to Pakis- 
tani citizens. This has led to 
great uncertainty and appre- 
hensions amongst the politi- 
cal refugees and there are 
reason to believe that the 
higher-ups of the Army have 
not too discreetly sent feelers 
that they mean to bargain 
even in respect of restoring 


this basic constitutional right 
of the people who only tried 
to escape from persecution 
under the Martial Law regime. 

Our case is a classic ex- 
ample of the unabashed victi- 
misation and vindictiveness. 
I am a poet, committed to my 
people. The journal Awaz 
that I edited and published 
had no affiliation with any 
political party. My husband, 
Zafar Ali Ujjan isa devoted 
political cadre of Pakistan 
People’s Party since 1978 he 
has been working for the ideals 
of his party. However, Awaz 
always provided a forum for 
all shades of opinions repre- 
senting the democratic 
struggle and we are genuinely 
proud of having done our 
duty in face of extreme hard- 
ships. 

The Home Department of 
Sindh Government, at the 
instance of the rulers in 
Islamabad made every effort 
to suppress and stifle our 
journal. Notices imposing 
fines to the tune of thousands 
of rupees were issued frequent- 
ly and Feroz Abad police 
station officials conducted 
house search on Several occa- 
sions in order to harass 
and intimidate us. Inspite of 
our meager sources, I chal- 
lenged all the notices in Sindh 
High Court and obtained stay 
orders. In one particular case, 
the Sindh High Court even 
gave verdict in our favour, 
authorising me to claim ex- 
penses from the Sindh Govern- 
ment. 

After failing in these 
attempts, the regime then 
implicated me in false cases, 
one of them under Section 
124-A (Sedition) of Criminal 
Procedure Code in the Court 
of the District Megistrate 
South, Karachi and another 
under 116 Press & Publication 
Maintenance Order of 1962 in 


the court of Assistant Com- 
missioner, South Karachi. To 
avoid arrest under Section 
124-A, I had to bail myself 
prior to arrest. For the whole 
year of 1980, and for three 
months of 1981, the under- 
signed was made to face the 
miserable drama of being 
continuously summoned to 
the Court where no hearing 
would ever be held. Officials 
in the court only smiled and 
told me quietly that since it 
was a fake case, the question 
of hearing does not arise and 
if I “behave” myself and seek 
audience with some military 
Officials in Islamabad, the files 
of my cases would be quietly 

buried”, and the police 
would not harass me any 
longer; otherwise my bail 
would be cancelled at any 
time. This, Sir, is the entire 
truth and I am making a 
clean breast of it to you. 

After the proclamation of the 
PCO that completely suppressed the 
Judiciary, we had no other option 
but to seek shelter elsewhere. The 
Sindh Government reportedly dec- 
lared me a fugitive. In the last five 
years, wild and unfounded allega- 
tons against me and my husband 
have been delibrately spread 
through a section of the press. In 
the case of my husband who began 
his political career in the sixties 
alongwith the patriotic, Sindhi 
forces, such planted propaganda ac- 
quires dreadful proportions when we 
view itin the light of the treatment 
meted out inthe past to persons 
like Jam Saqi and Rafiq Saifee. 

We sincerely wish to believe that 
your Government has by now assert- 
ed its right to take up a fair stand in 
such cases. It is high time now that 
your Government came up with the 
initiative and offered assurance 
against pees to all Pakistanis 
stranded in different corners of the 
world. We hope you would examine 
this matter urgently and pass on 
clear instructions to the Pakistani 
Embassy in India, enabling us to 
return home and join our kith and 
kin in Pakistan, 

Looking forward to an early reg- 
ponse. 

Sincerely, 
Fahmida Riaz 
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Afghanistan : New Vista under Najib 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


J5 Kabul these days dry summer has set in. But 

the evenings are cool and pleasant. Some of the 
peaks of the magnificent Paghman mountains — a 
part of the Hindu Kush range providing a fantastic 
backdrop to tbe Kabul valley — are still snow- 
capped. And hence the valley is never in the grip 
of scorching heat. 

Life is normal in the city. Trade is brisk in the 
market places. There is all-round activity, Afghan- 
style, in banks, shops, factories and offices. Nothing 
looks unusual — as it was in October, 1982, the last 
time tbis writer had visited this picturesque country. 
But not in other parts of Afghanistan — where the 
undeclared war is raging unabated as it did five years 
ago. 

It is worth recalling what one had written after 
that visit at a time when the Soviet troops had not 
yet completed full three years of stay in Afghanistan. 
(They are in that country for over seven years now 
and despite Mikhail Gorbachev’s earnest endeav- 
ours to pull out the forces it is not being realised 
due to a variety of factors.) Five years have elapsed 
and still what one had written then did have a strik- 
ing similarity with what one found this time. 

Babrak Karmal, one of the foremost leaders and 
founders of the ruling People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA), was then in power occupying 
the highest offices of both the Party (PDPA General 
Secretary) and the State (the country’s President). 


Referring to him this writer had observed the follow- 


ing in his book Dateline Kabul: An Eye-witness 

ions on Afghanistan Today (published in July 

1983): 
Even the worst critics of the Karmal Govern- 
ment are unable to level the charge that it is 
conducting a policy of systematic repression 
on the people or following a course of mass 
reprisals. On the contrary, ever since he assum- 
ed power Babrak Karmal has initiated a 
series of moves aimed at what he describes as 
‘national reconciliation’. It was in keeping with 
this approach that in the very first days of his 
rule, Karmal announced a general amnesty, 
released thousands of prisoners rotting in 
(Hafizullah) Amin’s prisons, appealed to clergy- 
men, hazrats, mullahs, religious scholars and 
tribal leaders, who had left Afghanistan in the 
aftermath of Aminist repression to return to the 
country and assured that their confiscated pro- 
perties would be restored to them if they did 
not work against the country’s interests.... 
“No doubt Afghanistan today is a nation divided 
into two, and the still raging fratricidal violence 
is causing immense to damage the country as a 
whole. It is on this score that one needs to ncte 
the present Kabul regime’s mature policy seeking 
to bring about national reconciliation. 
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This lengthy excerpt from this writer’s book is 
intended to drive home the point that the term 
‘national reconciliation’ that forms the essence and 
substance of the policy-perspective of Dr Najib, 
currently heading the PDPA as its General Secretary 
(Karmal having quit the topmost posts of both the 
Party and the State), is not new or alien in the 
Afghan political vocabulary but had been intro- 
duced and sought to be translated into reality 
during the tenure of the administration that 
preceded the present one. 


At an international press conference on June 28 . 
in the Afghan capital, Dr Najib was asked by Indian 
correspondents (including this writer, who had gone 
to attend a Conference of Journalists from Non- 
Aligned Countries for increasing the media’s role in 
the struggle for peace, disarmament and under- 
standing among peoples) to explain how his con- 
cept of national reconciliation differed from that of 
the previous Afghan leadership. What Dr Najib 
replied conveyed the same element of continuity 
between the present and the past leaderships that 
is reflected in the aforementioned analysis of the 
steps taken during the Karmal regime, 


“In the present situation,” Dr Najib elucidated 
“Objective conditions for the realisation of the 
aims of national and ‘social renewal through peace- 
ful means, without human loss and bloodshed, have 
been established. It is here that the Policy of 
national reconciliation is the continuation of ony 
party’s policy towards the unity and cooperation of 
all the national and patriotic forces, the unity of 
their actions in the name of countrywide peace in 
our country.” 


And yet there is something new in what the 
present Afghan leadership is trying to achieve. The 
Najib administration has displayed more innovati- 
veness, courage and boldness as compared to its 
predecessor regime in embarking on a course of 
vigorous ¢xecution of the process of-national 
reconciliation. It has launched all-out and con- 
certed efforts to reach an understanding with Very 
segment of the, so-called mujahideens~ to end fratri- 
cide at the earliest, and thereafter bring about, the 
installation ofa coalition government wherein the 
PDPA would share power with elements ideo- 
logically poles apart. On the organisational plane 
there is thus a, measure of truth in Dr Najib’s 
assertion that the “policy of national reconciliation 
has been changed from a slogan into a reality,” 


The Afghan leader lucidly analysed the type of 
coalition he had in mind while answering Indian 
Journalists at his June 28 press conference. “Con- 
cerning the prospect ofa coalition government,” 
he said (in reply to a query fromus as to whether 
the proposed coalition would include forces inimi- 
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ċal to even a progressive democratic society in 
Afghanistan), “we do not set forth. the task of 
attracting only those who have close politico-ideo- 
logical links with us. We are ready to cooperate 
within the framework of a coalition government 
with all the socio-political and national forces who 
agree, like us, to put an immediate end to fratrici- 
dal war and not permit in the future to make use 
of the armed forces for solution of internal issues.” 

There is no gainsaying that the undeclared war 
thrust on the Afghan people from outside by over- 
seas powers and their allies in the region, has taken 
a massive toll of lives. No accurate figure is available 
but according to a reasonably dependable estimate 
in Kabul it could well reach the staggering figure of 
five million. 

The external involvement manifest in the presence 
of Soviet troops is doubtless a factor responsible 
for the continuance of war and bloodshed but to 
point to that alone would be highly simplistic and 
improper, For, the US role in equipping the counter- 
revolutionaries with such deadly weapons as Stinger 
rockets (along with the Blow-Pipe missiles supplied 
by the UK) can never be minimised: in‘ February 
this year Stinger missiles downed an Afghan civilian 
plane in Khost killing a large number of innocent 
women and children. As Pakistan intrusion conti- 
nued Afghan armed forces last April shot down an 
US F-16 fighter plane used by the Pakistanis in 
Violation of Afghan airspace, thus bringing out the 
vulnerability of the American aircraft that has 
caused considerable consternation in Islamabad. 

These days planes taking off from or landing at 
Kabul airport cannot do so in the normal way but 
instead have to gain or lose altitude circling over 
Kabul city so as to prevent being hit by Stingers 
from the mujahideens entrenched in the Paghman 
mountains. During a trip to Mazhar-e-Sharif in 
north Afghanistan, this time this writer and other 
journalists from different countries had to wear 
parachute belts to be prepared for any eventuality 
in case the AN 32 plane in which they were travel- 
ling was brought down by Stingers. 

In this situation when the war fuelled from the 
west shows no signs of termination, the Najib 
administration’s strategy is to conduct political 
negotiations at the widest possible level with the 
“rebels” to remove their sense of alienation and 
bring them back into the mainstream of national 
life only on one condition: they must restore peace 
and not take steps to disturb it in the future. In other 
words, nq essential pre-conditions are being advanced 
when the objective isto unify the fragmented 
country in a bid to find an effective political settle- 
ment of problems in and around Afghanistan and 
thereby end hostilities once and for all. 

In Najib’s own wards, ‘there exists no basis and 
reason for the continuation of war and bloodshed. 
We sincerely take interest in the immediate esta- 
blishment of peace and tranquility in our ancient 
land and for achieving this noble aim, we would 
like to go forward to the extent of creating a 
coalition government in which the influential 
opposition political forces, who are concerned over 
the destiny of Afghanistan, may join.” 
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This being the prespective, there is naturally a 
stress on political, instead of military, means to 
resolve the conflict. A course such as this is bound 
to be replete with difficulties and' complexities and 
they did arise from the beginning of the announce- 
ment of the policy of national reconciliation under 
the present dispensation of January 15, 1987 — a 
declaration that was accompanied by the call from 
Dr Najib for the observance of cease-fire lasting six 
months. First, it was interpreted by the rebel 
groups as a sign of weakness of the PDPA leader- 
ship and hence these counter-tevolutionaries — 
especially the organisations of fundamentalists fana- 
tics like Burhanuddin Rabbani (to whom the noted 
‘crusader’ Ahmed Shah Masoud of Panjsher valley 
owes allegience and loyalty) and Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar — stepped up their subversive activities in 
almost all the provinces bordering on Pakistan (the 
worst affected being Kandahar, Paktiya Paktika) with 
the generous material and militarv help they received 
from US and other Western powers, Significantly 
the Chinese aid has markedly declined of late even 
though it has not totally stopped. 

Secondly, Dr Najib’s initial affirmation that the 
war imposed on Afghanistan from outside was 
“futile” led to some confusion in the ranks of the 
Afghan armed forces. 

These problems, however, have been overcome by 
now in a large measure. And while observing 
ceasefire the Afghan armed forces are acting in self- 
defance fo counter the intensified assaults of the 
mujahideens in the provinces they have become lately 
active. While Dr Najib has assserted that the policy 
of national reconciliation -—- the “only rational 
alternative to bloodshed and fratricidal war that is 
carried out by counter-revolutionary forces with the 
vast support of world imperialism and reaction in the 
region”—is ““‘winning with such passing day further 
support and approval of all strata of the Afghan socie- 
ty and our countrymen living abroad”, At the same 
time, he made it clear that although the reconciliation 
process would gradually develop in depth and scope 
in the days ahead “‘one must not hasten the process” 
because the “‘fruits of reconciliation cannot be picked 
from the Peace Tree when it is not yet ripe”. The 
Afghan leadership’s awareness on this count is of 
vital importance inthe conditions prevailing in 
Afghanistan today. 

And yet one cannot possibly reach the conclusion 
— as has been reached in some quarters — that the 
call for reconciliation has evoked negligible response 
in the country. This was underscored by both Dr 
Najib and Abdul Rahim Hatif, a highly respected 
non-party historian-cum-philosopher heading the 
National Fatherland Front and one of the leading 
figures behind the steps taken to enforce the national 
reconciliation policy (besides being president 
of the Afghan-Indian Friendship Society). They 
clarified that in many areas negotiations with 
the rebels have borne fruit. Former members 
of the rebel groups who recently laid down 
arms heeding to the plea for reconciliation 
have been elected to local organs of power in four 
provinces and 14 districts. They were warmly 
greeted by Dr Najib at the second extraordinary 


session of the National Reconciliation Commission’s 
Central Council (members to the NRC ison a 
voluntary basis) whose inaugural function (that was 
addressed by Dr Najib) we attended in Kabul on 
January 27. 

We saw with our owp eyes how the village 
. Of Kulmohammad, a few kilometres from Mazhar- 
e-Sharif in north Afghanistan, was being run 
by elected representatives, who were till 1984 
active counter-revolutionaries. The village has also 
undergone a face-lift thanks to the supply of power 
from across the border, from the USSR. Similar 
Winning over of rebels has taken place in western 
Afghanistan, in Herat bordering on Iran as well 
and thus that area which had witnessed bloody 
battles in the past, ts relatively calm at the moment. 

Some statistics in this context are quite revealing. 
About 62,000 Afghan immigrants have returned 
home from Iran and Pakistan in the 150 days since 
the announcement of ceasefire and national recon- 
ciliation. Over 25,000 armed counter revolutionaries 
have joined people’s power, which has been estab- 
lished in a total of 1100 villages that were under 
the control of the mujahideens till the other day. 
More than 6000 prisoners have been released. As 
many as 4000 representatives of the NRCs were for- 
merly members of counter-revolutionary groups. 

The figures are modest no doubt but they bring 
into focus the steady process of reconciliation that 
Dr Najib firmly believes, “is becoming an irreversi- 
ble one now”. However, one has to take into 
account the UN estimates of four million Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan and Iran (not to speak of the 
5.5 million figure furnished by Pakistan). On this 
score, the Afghan Government assessment is that the 
number of Afghan nationals in Iran and Pakistan 
would not be more than three million. Against all 
this, the total of 62,000 returning to Afghanistan 
may be regarded asa mere trickle. But the point to 
note is that the process has begun. And there will 
not be any going back. 

This is not mere wishful thinking. Significance 
is attached to the fact that overa hundred rebel 
groups — numbering more than 90,000 (or almost a 
lakh) — have begun negotiations for reconciliation 
and while negotiations are on they are observing 


ceasefire. This becomes all the more striking when- 


one comes to the realisation that the recalcitrant 
fundamentalist mujahideens continuing (and intensi- 
fying) their protracted struggle with ferocious zeal, 
total about 50,000 to 60,000. There is no reason to 
disbelieve Dr. Najib when he maintains that this 
‘irreconcilable side? with its current policy “is 
isolating itself from the people” even if its total 
alienation remains a far cry. 

It needs to be underscored, however, that the 
Afghan leaders are not in thé least trying to hide 
their problems, shortcomings and weaknesses under 
the carpet. In Kabul one found a large number of 
persons close fo the ruling party or part of it speak- 
ing openly of the difficulties and the hardships. 
Some of them were unable to envisage a smooth 
advance in view of the new path that the Najib 
administration had decided to traverse. There were 
free and frank exchanges on what steps the proposed 
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“presidential form of government” visualised in the 
coalition set-up would take with the leaders keen to 
ensure direct election of the President as in the US 
or France. There was general discussion also on 
whether the PDPA could lead a national democratic 
front or share power with representatives of other 
classes like the national bourgeoisie (the consensus 
being against such an exclusive leadership or hege- 
mony of the party). Indeed the PDPA leaders, and 
Dr Najib in particular, are engaged in a unique ex- 
periment which could either be interpreted as an 
efort to broaden the social base of the Revo- 
lution, as the present Afghan leadership is doing 
— by promoting the interests of a section of the 
landowning classes as evidenced by the elevation 
of the land ceiling from six to 20 hectares so 
as to blunt their hostility to the Kabul regime 
— or asa move to surrender the gains of the 
April Revolution, as is being suggested by 
critics of the present line. But what is refreshingly 


new is that a free and frank discussion, at times’ 


animated, is going on in Kabul with regard to the 
country’s future. Is this not glasnost imported 
from the Soviet Union? 

One thing is certain asserts almost every Afghan 
one meets: there is no alternative to the policy of 
reconciliation. Thus Islam is being given its pride 
of place in society (without in anyway mixing reli- 
gion with politics). Thus even the name of the 
country —— Democratic Republic of Afghanistan — 
is being changed to ‘Republic of Afghanistan’ to 
placate as many elements from among those hostile 
to the Kabul regime as possible. 

Is it a retreat? Such a pointed question from our 
side extracted a frank reply from Dr Najib. “Yes, 
it’s a retreat in a sense that we are retreating from 
our initial views on the pace of revolution ina 
backward and underdeveloped country,” he answer- 
ed with characteristic candour, adding: ‘‘Revolu- 
tionary experience has taught us political realism. 
I would also point out that the real revolutionaries 
are bound to equally assimilate the strategy and 
tactics of both offence and retreat and learn all 
methods of winning victory.” In other words, 
Dr Najib pointed out, what is being done in Afgha- 
nistan is a wholehearted bid to embrace all sections 
of Afghan society for the purpose of a slow but 
steady progress towards socio-economic transfor- 
mation of the tribal country. A touch of Lenin 
indeed! 

The Leninist approach was also manifestin the 
Afghan leader’s reiteration that “we will make the 
country neutral, non-aligned and sovereign in all 
respects”, adding: “Afghanistan would be a 
totally independent master of its destiny being 
under the influence of none except the will of God 
almighty and the decision of the people themselves. 
Afghanistan will not join any military, political 
blocs and alliances. There will exist no foreign 
military bases in its territory. Afghanistan will not 
enter into armed clashes of other states in favour 
of any state or a bloc of countries. Afghanistan 
will develop and progress in its own way to peace 
and creativity.” 

it has to be conceded, nevertheless, that PDPA is 
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not as united as it was in the past. Not only are 
the ‘Khalq’ — ‘Parcham’ dissensions still showing 
up, Babrak Karmal and his associates stand on the 
sidelines not fully appreciative of the steps taken as 
they have serious reservations about a coalition with 
contending classes. 

And yet the underrtanding — that there is no 
alternative to national reconciliation — is coming 
out in bolder relief with the passage of time. When 
world imperialism is all set to perpetuate hostilities 
by dividing the Afghan people what other option is 
there but to frustrate these attempts by unifying the 
nation to the best of one’s ability pushing the 
“irreconsilable side” representing the fundamenta- 
list fanatics (bent on installing obscurantists in 
power as in Saudi Arabia) farther away from the 
mainstream of Afghan consciousness? 

No doubt this is an uphill task. But when the 
gauntlet is thrown the challenge has been taken up 
in right earnest. Dr Najib knows that time is fast 
running out. He is thus striving his utmost to 
achieve rapid successes on the organisational front 
that had eluded his predecessor. And while doing 
so he is also helping the process of unification of 
the party barring those whom he describes as 
‘unprincipled’. 

Would he succeed? That is a million dollar 
question. But as the students of journalism — 
who asked me if a journalist should be partisan 
(only to receive the reply: “Of course, for peace”) 
— underlined, the entire Afghan society needs to 


Satyapal! Dang: Punjab Problem 
(Contd. from page 8) 


tity and also demands based on Punjabi chauvi- 


nism or on the theses which in fact deny that _ 


India is one country and must remain so in the 
interests of the Indian masses. Politically, it has 
to be a federal polity with strong states as well as 
a strong Centre. ‘ 


V 


ALL religions have much in common, put diffe- 
rences too are there and in many cases these are 
very strong. Much blood has been shed in various 
parts of the world in the name of these differences, 
Behind the religious wars of the past and the reli- 
gious wars and conflicts of present days one can 
find definite class or group interests. working. Be 
that as it may, the Hindu and Sikh religions have 
much more in common than any other two reli- 
gions. However, Sikhism has developed into a 
separate religion and the separate religious identity 





Baxi: Towards A Canine Jurisprudence 
(Contd. from page 10) 


initiated now can be conducted on all major public 
figures in India, inside and outside politics. If even 
two hundred citizens were to have the same access 
to the Indian free press, and had the talent and 
temperament of Jethmalani, at least two hundred 
public men and women would be exposed before 
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buy peace for socio-economic advance. That is the 
logic of the present juncture. Imagine, if pre-war 
production level has been crossed in all indices in 
conditions of war, if the illiteracy eradication 
campaign has been conducted in such a situation 
with greater intensity than before to record suc- 
cesses that won Afghanistan the UNESCO medal 
for reduction of illiteracy, what heights can the 
society attain in conditions of peace! And the 
Afghan people of all hues are coming to under- 
stand, that that is the surest way to ensure complete 
Soviet pull-out and at the same time save the 
country from bloodbath by simultaneously prevent- 
ing the takeover of power by the dark forces of 


obscurantism and reaction. 

Peace and the April Revolution have thus become synony- 
mous and indivisible in Afghanistan as it was in the Soviet 
Union, when Lenin Outlined the New Economic Policy and 
advocated the signing of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. 

As one left Kabul and its enchanting environs in the after- 
noon of April 29 — after a brief visit to their residence of 
Uttam Chand in Hindu Guzar, Shor Bazar where Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose had taken shelter on his way to 
Europe from India in the early forties —- one was overtaken 
by a tinge, of sadness. Don’t we Indians, sharing so much 
of Afghanistan’s history and civilisation, have a moral res- 
ponsin iy to extend all support to Dr Najib’s policy and 

elp it to succeed? If his experiment fails, would it not have 
grave repercussions in our entire region including our own 
country? These questions evoked a strong feelings about the 
Naa for us to act now — promptly and decisively — in 

ppa of Dr Najib and his sincere efforts to find a political 
tion to the problems in and around Afghanistan so as to 
“ake the country neutral, non-aligned and sovereign in all 
respects” — something that conforms to Indian interests in 
this part of the world, O 


of the Sikhs must be recognised. But to call the 
Sikh religidus community as a sub-national group 
1s utterly unscientific and wrong. It is as wrong as 
the thesis of Muslims-a-separate nation, Sikhs-a- 
separate'nation, Hindus-a~Rashtra etc. It is also a 
concession to the patently false thesis that Sikhs 
constitute not only a religious community but also 
a separate economic and political community. 
That can only help the exploiting sections amongst 
the Sikhs to rally behind them the exploited Sikh 
masses and to disrupt the class unity of the toilers 
professing different religions. In the present-day 
Punjab, it can only weaken the fight against extre- 
mism, terrorism, separatism and communalism of 
both hues — notwithstanding the subjective 
wishes of some. 

What role, if any, religion plays in the formation 
of nationalities and nations is a subject which can- 
not be discussed in this article. One thing is cer- 
tain, The concepts of religion-based-nations or 
sub-national groups are very wrong and extremely 
dangerous. () (June 24) 


the end of 1987. And the process may go on. If 
the result is defamation suits, public discussion will 
be stilled by the doctrine of sub judice. Alternatively, 
people against whom such allegations may be made 
may develop rhinoceros skin, in a kind of genetic 
mutation. Both these would be counter-productive. 
Further development in the canine jurisprudence 
must not ignore the perils of unbridled watchdog- 
ism. Perhaps Moopanar may have a deeper point, 

after all, to make, (J 
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A New Star Appears on the Horizon 


KRIBHCO, a new star on the horizon, has emerged on the industrial 
skyline of India. KRIBHCO fertiliser plant has started production of urea, 
with full capacity utilisation. The plant is designed to produce 14.5 lakh 
tonnes of urea annually, providing direct employment to 2,000 people and 
with a potential of indirect employment to many. KRIBHCO promises 
plenty and prosperity to Indian farmers and aims at raising their living 
standard through integrated rural development. p 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 





Paper Tiger in Action 


[= victory of R. Venkataraman in the presidential poll was a 
foregone conclusion the very day he was fielded for the contest 
by the Congress-I. The balance of forces in the presidential electoral 
college consisting of Parliament and the State legislatures gave the 
Congress-I a two-to-one lead, if not more. At no stage did the 
Opposition dispute that. And yet it put up its candidate mainly to 
campaign for raising the debate in public about the role of the office 
of the President under the Indian Constitution, particularly is relation 
with the executive as vested in the Prime Minister and this Cabinet. 

In the context of the confusion and distortions currently traded on 
this sensitive subject by both Zail Singh and Rajiv Gandhi, such a 
campaign as conducted by the Opposition candidate, Krishna Iyer, 
has more than a passing relevance, and the points thrown up on the 
issue would continue to engage serious attention of politicians, 
jurists and the public at large in the months to come. What has been 
raised by Krishna Iyer in the last few weeks during his campaign 
trail — strikingly free from personal references —- would have to 
engage the attention of Venkataraman as he assumes the august office 
of the President of the Republic and wields the authority attached to 
that office. 

During the three weeks preceding the presidential poll on July 13, 
Rajiv Gandhi's camp passed through an anxious time, so unexpected 
of the sponsors of acandidate, who by all normal calculations 
has had a comfortable majority over his poll rival. This is because 
the Rajiv establishment has throughout been haunted by the spectre 
of dissidence within the Congress-]. Side by side, it has passed 
through an unrelieved state of nervousness — worried, at first, that 
Giani Zail Singh might suddenly enter the pol] battle as an Indepen- 
dent candidate with the help of Congress-I dissidents and rebels 
and thereby demonstrating that Rajiv Gandhi could not pull off a 
majority for the Congress-I and, therefore, would have to step down 
from Prime Ministership. And even when the Giani chose not to 
stand — unsure of the strength of the dissident support particularly 
at a time when large-scale vote buying could hardly be ruled out — 
the uneasiness in the Rajiv camp did not disappear, as there has been 
the fear that he in his lame-duck days as the President, the Giani might 
still grant his permission to the petitions seeking to prosecute the 
Prime Minister on corruption charges connected with the Defence deals. 

Itis in this background of the chilling fear of being displaced, 
that the Prime Minister could not be sure of a cake-walk for his 
candidate for Presidentship. Rumblings could be heard from most 
of the Congress-held States, particularly in UP, Bihar, Orissa, and 
Maharashtra. Senior Central Ministers were deputed to pacify the 
dissidents and to assure them that their grievances would be looked 
into once the presidential poll was over. 

The Congress-I victory in the presidential poll, however, has not 
brought Rajiv Gandhi any peace. Warding off attacks from outside is 


no doubt serious business but it is not as formidable 
and forbidding as facing a well-knit dissidence within 
the party itself. ; 

Discontent and dissidence at the Central level 
got a new focus when three prominent leaders — 
Arun Nehru, Arif Khan and Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh — madea demonstration of their unity by 
appearing together before the Delhi press corps. 
With them one could discern the presence of Ram 
Dhan and Satpal Malik. These five form the hard 
core of dissidence within the Congress-I. While 
others have tried their hand egging Zail Singh to 
stand for the second term, this new nucleus pre- 
ferred to stay within the four corners of the Cong- 
ress-[ discipline, making it clear that they would 
have nothing to do with the Giani’s move and 
openly supported Venkataraman -in the presidential 
poll They have made it clear that they would fight 
within the Congress-I Party on issues of policy and 
uplifting of public life. If others Joined them, that 
would not deflect them from their objective of restor- 
ing policy perspective within the Congress. 

This crystallisation of dissidence within the Con- 
gress-I has been a significant development, the first 
time Rajiv Gandhi having to encounter the un- 
comfortable prospect of having to face criticism of 
those, who were till last year closest to him, some 
of them having shared many aconfidence, some of 
which may havea bearing on the money-spinning 
racket through Defence deals contracted under his 
tenure in power. Both Arun Nehru and Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh were the Prime Minister’s closest 
political companions. His alienation from them in 
particular, reaching the poiat of antipathy, is the 
measure of his gathering isolation from political 
colleagues as he preferred to choose the rather 
extraordinary, if not unsavoury company of disre- 
putable cronies, far removed from political activity. 

There is good reason for Rajiv Gandhi to be 
scared by this phenomenon of an emerging opposi- 
tion within his party. The number of MPs ready to 
follow it at the moment may not be formidable, 
but there is no gainsaying his disconfiture at the fact 
that important voices are likely to be raised ques- 
tioning some of his actions —— both open and sub 
rosa — as also raising policy issues such as the 
unholy alliance between the Congress-[ and com- 
munal bodies as in Kerala; questioning the Govern- 
ment’s record in combating communalism. More 
serious for Rajiv Gandhi and his present company 
is the demand that this group wants to raise about 
extending the probe into the recent German sub- 
marine deal kickbacks and pursuing more effectively 
the enquiry into the Bofors scandal. Faced with the 
prospect of more disclosures of kickback scandals by 
the Opposition, Rajiv Gandhi could hardly be 
expected to gain comfort from the possibility of 
embarrassing, if not damaging, questions being 
raised from within the party itself, particularly by 
two stalwarts, Arun Nehru and Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh, who being his very close companions till last 
year could surelv bring out some ugly skeletons from 
out of his cupboard. 

The tension was heightened when this group of 
watchdog critics announced their. decision to launch a 
public campaign against corruption in public life, 
focussing on the baneful fall-out of the nexus 
between Big Business and political parties and con- 
demning those having illegallv held secret ggrannts 


letter on the subject to the Prime Minister, though 
perfectly in order within the framework of party 
discipline, made it abundantly clear that such issues 
would be raised by this new ginger group in public 
as well as in Parliament. In fact, his public meeting 
at Hardwar on the same day, July 15, made it clear 
to Rajiv’s side that the battle lines are already drawn. 

In the state of nervous tension in which Rajiv 

Gandhi and his company have landed themselves, 
the resignation from the Union Cabinet of Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed the day before (July 14) came 
as a warning signal of things to come. Though 
Mufti’s resignation can be regarded as the follow-up 
of his offer to quit the Rajiv Cabinet in March after 
the Assembly poll in Jammu and Kashmir, this time 
his decision to resign added to the prevailing worry 
in Rajiv’s camp, because the central issue raised by 
him in his letter of resignation is the failure of the 
Government to combat “the monster of communal- 
ism.” 
, Acting on the presumption that the gathering 
discontent within the party could be nipped in the 
bud, Rajiv Gandhi in his capacity as the Congress-I 
President ordered the expulsion of Arun Nehru, 
Arif Mohammed Khan and Y.C. Shukla in the 
evening of July 15. Two points in this specific 
decision are worth noting: first, action against V.C. 
Shukla was tagged with those against Arun Nehru 
and Arif Khan, the idea being to confuse the 
Congress-I workers, since Shukla is known to have 
hobnobbed with Zail Singh for his attempt to con- 
test the presidential poll, in which neither Arun 
nor Arif were involved. Secondly, Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh was not touched, partly because the 
Rajiv camp being unsure of the repercussion of 
such a step on the Congress ranks and on the public 
which has rallied to him in unexpectedly large 
numbers and partly in the hope that this might 
split the new combine of dissidents, holding that 
Vishwanath Pratap would not take the plunge, and 
even if he did so, the onus could be thrown on 
him — just in the same manner as he was forced to 
resign from the Cabinet without technically having 
been thrown out. How miserably wrong has been 
this calculation would be seen from Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh’s strong condemnation of the action 
against Arun and Arif, branding it as dictatorial. 

What is extraordinary is the manner in which 
these expulsions have been ordered. Not even the 
ritual of a meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, nora show-cause notice, nor a charge-sheet 
being served on any of them, but just a fatwa. What 
seems to have been missed by Rajiv’s courtiers is 
that such imperial commands work when the leader- 
ship’s prestige is high, but not when it is itselfin a 
state of unconcealed decline. 

This precipitate action by Rajiv Gandhi is by no 
means a sign of his strength—of his unchallenged 
authority. If anything, it is indicative of his nervous 
worry at having to face an extremely uncomfortable 
dilemma: if he did not get rid of them, these critics, 
by no means light-weight, would be a thorn for him 
within the party; and, by getting them out of the 
party, he would not only be adding new incentives 
to the Opposition attack on him but might accelerate 
the process of his own downfall. Either way, there 
is no respite for him. 


The supremo is in pathetic disorder—a perfect pic- 
hire af Q nangr tinge an antin 
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Meerut and Thereafter 
ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


Te Meerut riots must make us all sit up and think 

seriously what must be done to strengthen the 
forces of secularism in our country, if it is to be 
saved from not only destabilisation but also from 
disintegration. 

These days the ruling politicians are very fond of 
taking about ‘destabilisation’ and thereby imply that 
certain elements within the country are at this game 
in collusion with ‘foreign elements’, This may or 
may not beso but one thing is certain: the ruling 
politicians in UP directly or indirectly have colluded 
with rank communalists in Meerut and have allowed 
the administration, the police and PAC to be com- 
pletely communalised. Itis a very serious matter, 
Such things, and done so bluntly, can, and do, 
undermine stability of the country. 

Before we discuss other aspects, it is necessary in 
my opinion, to pin down the administration’s 
responsibility for controlling a riot. -A former 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra as well as some 
senior administrators from Calcutta have told me 
that no riot can continue for more than a couple of 
hours, if the authorities mean business. This claim 
is certainly borne out from the situation in West 
Bengal today. Hardly any riot has taken place there 
during the rule of the Left Front Government. It 
has issued strict-instructions to the police and the 
administration not to allow any riot to spread; it 
must be curbed immediately. This policy has paid 
good dividends in West Bengal which has been, by 
and, large free of communal trouble. 

In contrast, if we see what has happened in 
Meerut under the Cong-I Government led by Vir 
Bahadur Singh, it is simply unbelievable. For five 
days PAC and police let the mobs from the morning 
of May 19 to the evening of May 23, loot, burn and 
kill. All this happened unchecked during the curfew 
hours, The PAC bullets protected fanatic mobs 
committing arson during broad daylight. And all 
this' was happening with the full knowledge of the 
authorities comfortably ensconced in their offices. 
Not only this, it happened when the Chief Minister 
was present in Meerut. If this be the attitude of 
the authorities how can one expect rioting to be 
controlled? 

Something much worse happened in Meerut in 
those five fateful days May 19-23. PAC shot several 
people dead mostly those sitting in the ‘security’ of 
their houses in Maliana, a village, on the outskirts 
of Meerut, on May 23. Not only that, no action 
was taken against these blood-thirsty marauders and 
their Commandant but it was not even withdrawn 
from there. What is even more shameful is that the 
administration is now trying to cover up the whole 
incident saying that no such massacre ever took 
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place and that of the 110 people reported missing, 
most of them: have returned and that one person 
who wanted to make false claims for compensation 
manufactured this list. (The Times of India, Jane 17, 


"1987.) 


This isa’shameful lie. The massacre did take 
place in which no less than 78 persons were killed 
or burnt alive. This writer investigated the whole 
incident and included in the report Meerut — 
Nation’s Shame, (See also Economic and Political 
Weekly, June 20, 1987). Also some other journalists 
belonging to Telegraph and Sunday Observer investi- 
gated the incident after this attempt at the cover 
up and found the administration’s version quite 
untenable. What greater shame fora government 
than to protect those of PAC and the police who 
killed scores of people. Can such a government 


-have any right to rule? A government which encou- 


rages its forces to massacre innocent people? The 
very same PAC took around 40 people from 
Hashimpura, Meerut, near Muradnagar Canal, shot 
them and threw them into it. The floating 
bodies were discovered after a few days and also 
two survivors’ told the gory tale. The evidence for 
this has been so overwhelming that the Vir Bahadur 
Singh Government has so far not mustered courage 
to cover it up although initially it had denied it. 

If the Government has such an attitude, one can 
never hope to see the end of communal violence 
in this country. In fact most of the political parties 
in India today have acquired a vested interest in 
communal politics. It helps them generate, or so- 
they think, vote banks. Of all these parties, the 
Congress-I has now much greater stakes in resort- 
ing to the politics of communalism. We do not wish 
to analyse this here. We have done it elsewhere. 
(See Asghar Ali Engineer, ‘“‘Hindu-Muslim Rela- 
tions”, Mainstream May 9 and 16, 1987). Suffice it to 
say the Government at the Centre as well as the 
Governments in Gujarat, UP and elsewhere are 
not very much interested in strongly putting down 
those elements which find it politically profitable 
to generate communal hatred and openly provoke 
communal violence, be it’ on the Babri Mosque- 
Ram Janambhoomi issue or any other. No wonder 
then that one finds increasing projection. of religious 
festivals, rath yatras and religious personalities on 
government media like the radio and TV. 

It is for no other reason that even the National 
Integration Council has been reduced to a farce. 
After very major riota ritual convening of the 
Council takes place, where some shibboleths are 
repeated ad nauseum and the same reported in the 
papers. That’s about allas far as this body is con- 
cerned. The Government never took seriously its 
suggestion to set up riot squads which would con- 
sist of people from different religions and that 
minorities would be given twenty-five per cent 
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representation on it. So many major riots have 
taken place after the NIC resolved to set up such 
squads but not a single State has taken the lead 
in this direction. Even the Gujarat Chief Minister 
Amar Singh Chaudhari developed cold feet on the 
suggestion for recruiting more in the police force 
from minority communities. His reason for avoid- 
ing this step is that it would lead to communal 
reaction in the State as well as in the police ranks. 
(Bombay Samachar, June 23, 1987). 

. Now Gujarat is one of the most communally 
sensitive State today and is often rocked with 
communal violence. Abmedabad and Baroda, 
besides many other cities, have been witnessing, 
major communal flare-ups from time to time for the 
last several years and still the Government refuses 
to give adequate representation to minorities in 
riot squads — a step strongly recommended by the 
National Integration Council. This is all because 
the Government has no political courage to take 
such astep displeasing certain elements from the 
majority community. The Haksar Committee set 
up by NIC also made some highly useful sugges- 
tions to checkmate the outbreak of communal vio- 
lence. The recommendations, as expected, have been 
rhardly taken seriously. 

The Indian Express (June 25, 1987) editorial points 
out: “The fact is that the state is already armed 
with adequate powers to put down communal 
miscreants with a strong hand, It just does not use 
them. The Haksar Committee of the National 
Integration Council has brought this out forcefully. 
After noting how religious establishments have 
flouted various existing laws on public peace and 
order with impunity, the committee has aptly 
Observed: ‘Even a token enforcement of one single 
issue like this would bring a sense of credibility to 
the debates of the National Integration Council.’ ” 
The editorial further points out very pertinently, 
“Indeed the very fact that the Prime Minister, the 
Home Minister and the other eminent leaders who 
attended the meeting failed to highlight the report 
of the Committee and instead, were content to 
repeat the worn-out cliches about strengthening the 
secular fabric etc. shows that they remain stuck as 
if in a grove.” 

This is as far as the National Integration Council 
is concerned. What can one expect from the 
administration when there is no political will to 
curb communalism and communal violence? The 





REGRET 


It has been brought to the notice of Mainstream by 
reliable and authoritative sources that the article under 
the caption, ‘‘The Danger of Letting a Minister Loose” 
by Harish Chandola published in Mainstream (July 4) 
gives an inaccurate and misleading account of the visit 
of Munister of State for Agriculture, Yogendra 
Makwana to Syria in May last, and also of its impact, 
which do not warrant the conclusion that it was marked 
by “‘singular lack of results”, as Chandola put it. 

Further, the Minister paid full customs duty on 
whatever goods he might have brought with him. 

Mainstream regrets the publication of this article and 
the inconvenience and the embarrassment that it may 
have caused to concerned people. Editor 
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petty political interests have led to developing what 
can be described as the politics of confrontation. 
Both the Hindu as well as Muslim leaders are 
resorting to it most unabashedly. The Muslim 
fundamentalists took a very aggressive stance on 
the Shah Bano controversy. The Rajiv Govern- 
ment went downon ifs knees and enacted a law 
on the maintenance of Muslim women, which was 
neither secular nor Islamic. The whole movement 
was inspired by political, not religious considera- 
tions. In order, therefore, to please Hindu com- 
munalists who were highly displeased by the 
enactment of the Muslim Women’s Bill, the Rajiv 
Government allowed the Babri Mosque to be unloc- 
ked thus raking up another very bitter controversy. 

The Babri Mosque-Ram Janambhoomi contro- 
versy, like that of the Shah Bano case, has done the 
greatest harmto the secular atmosphere in the 
country. From both sides again deepest emotions 
are being stirred by interested politicians thus 
bringing about confrontation between the two 
principal communities. This controversy has become 
the foremost issue (though it should be treated as a 
non-issue) thanks to the pre-eminence the politics 
of communalism and confrontation has acquired in 
our country today. There is nothing wrong in 
debating the issue academically. It is for leading 
historians of the country to debate it. The noted 
historian R.S. Sharma maintains that Ayodhya 
where Ram was supposedly born could not have 
existed during that period (that is, around sixth 
century BC) as there wasdense jungle around 
there and iron was yet to be inverited to provide 
implements for clearing such dense forest. (The 
Times of India, April 12, 1987) Prof. Sharma’s view 
could be contested by other historians. But it should 
certainly not be allowed to be politicised. It greatly 
weakens the secular fabric of our society. 

The Muslims point out (I must say in all fairness 
that even some Hindus have taken on this view) 
that in Tuzk-e-Babri, Babar advised his son and 
successor Humayun not to hurt the religious feelings 
of Hindus and not to permit cow slaughter, if he 
wanted to rule over India. How can then he him- 
self commit the sacrilege of demolishing such a 
sacred temple supposed to be the birth place of one 
of the most sacred religious figures of Hindus, Lord 
Rama? Moreover, they argue, Babar was a good 
Muslim and a good Muslim is required by injunc- 
tion of his religion not to touch the sacred places 
belonging to other religions. It would be outrageous 
to the Quranic teaching as the Quran goes on to 
say; “Our Lord is Allah. And if Allab did not repel 
some people by others, cloisters, and churches, and 
synagogues “and mosques in which Allah’s name is 
much remembered, would have been pulled is down. 
And surely Allah will help him who helps Him. 
Surely Allah is Strong, Mighty.” (The Quran, 22-40) 
Thus anyone who demolishes any place where Allah’s 
name is remembered, he must be replaced by one 

who can protect it. 


The argument therefore could go on historical as 
well as religious levels but it should not be dragged 
into the political arena, as it has been done today. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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` Meerut : 
SANTIMAY RAY 


Tre communal violence in Meerut in April-May 

this year may be compared only with the riots that 
took place in Punjab at the time of partition in 
1947 or with the subsequent riots at Ahmedabad in 
1969 and at Jamshedpur in 1978. 

Never before were the two communities so sharply 
polarised not only in Meerut but in the whole of 
UP and in neighbouring Delhi as they are today. 
According to Yusuf Qureshi, a young advocate, the 
Meerut convulsion began not with the Sab-e-Barat 
incident at Shapir Gate on April 14 when a few 
sparks of a cracker hit a Krishna idol and touched 
the left foot ofa police sub-inspector. Allegedly, 
the drunken officer fired two shots, killing three in- 
nocent Muslims. 

In fact, long before this incident, throughout 
March, the social atmosphere got polluted by the 
acrimonious debate over the Ram Janambhoomi- 
Babri Masjid issue. In March, Syed Sahabuddin was 
not permitted to address the Id-gao Jalsa. This 
was followed by a rapid campaign by eminent BJP 
leaders. Then came Janata Party president Chandra 
Shekhar’s meeting in which Sahabuddin deliberately 
raised the Babri Masjid issue to the great embarrass- 
ment of his party president. 

At the Boat Club meeting in Delhi (March 30), a 
provocative ‘‘call for action” speech was delivered 
by the Shahi Imam of Jama Masjid, Abdullah 
Bukhari — a speech disliked even by Sahabuddin. 
It had an immediate impact on the Muslim senti- 
ment throughout Northern India, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Hyderabad and even in the city of Calcutta. 

In the middle of February, I visited Jhansi, 
` Kanpur, Lucknow, Faizabad, Ayodhya, Meerut and 


Allahabad to contact the veteran freedom-fighters . 


of UP lke Shiv Verma, Ramkrishna, Khetri, 
Bhagawati Devi, Jamuna Das Mahor, (wife of 
Bhagwan Das and a close compatriot of Chandra 
Shekhar Azad) as also a few others, to acquaint them 
with the potential danger of the Ram Janambhoomi- 
Babri Masjid controversy. I also met CPI leaders 
in Lucknow and Mitra Sen Jadav in Faizabad Jail. 

Even at that time, I found Faizabad at boiling 
point, threatening a communal outbreak at any 
moment. Both sides were evenly matched for a 
showdown. In between, a small band of dedicated 
Communists like Mitra Sen Jadav, Jamuna Singh, 
Raja Bahadur Jadav were fighting the communal 
monster with their back to the wall. 

I went to meet Congress leaders, They were 
to be found nowhere. The only crowded office was 
that of Vishwa Hindu Parishad — the main 
architect of the Ram Janambhoomi movement. 
After Ekatmata Rath Yatra, it was a master stroke, 
Very soon to follow was the “liberation” of a few 
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hundred temples which the Muslim rulers of India 
had demolished. Mosques built up in those places 
had to be removed and old temples had to be 
“liberated”. In this context I may refer to the 
contribution of Dr J.C. Pande; former Vice- 
Chancellor of Jodhpur University, who openly 


‘advocated that Indian Muslims should voluntarily 


pay for the restoration and re-building of the 
Somnath Temple — to compensate for the sin of 
Sultan Mahmud. He found his theory vindicated 
when he was nominated to a Centrally-sponsored 
advisory body on the History Text Book Committee 
in 1986. In UP, there are many more dilapidated 
temples and mosques standing as mute witnessess of 
the total unconcern on the part of the leaders of the 
rival communities. 

According to quite a few advocates like Yusuf 
Qureshi and Verma, the Prime Minister’s, New 
Delhi Boat Club speech (May 16) on India’s defence 
preparedness, referring to Pakistan in an intempe- 
rate language, had an impact on the bellicosity of 
both the communities, which were being mobilised 
by the respective communal organisations for a 
showdown. 

Against this background, when the Sab-e-Barat 
incident took place in Meerut (April 14), the whole 
atmosphere was already surcharged. The UP 
Government remained incredibly passive. The 
campaign of Viswa Hindu Parishad had so much 


~effect on the administration that its limbs were 


virtually paralysed. Paramilitary forces like PAC 
were found to be actively involved in the cold- 
blooded murder of Muslim villagers, who were 
first rounded up, then loaded onto trucks, driven 
away and shot. 

The first phase of the communal riot started on 
April 14, in‘ the atash-bazi incident in connexion 
with Sab-e-Barat, as earlier mentioned. It was about 
9 pm when the rioting and looting started. Police 
at Indira Chowk remained passive onlookers, as did 
the Fire Brigade. Hazi Elias Ansari and Md Hafiz 
Zaman Ansari made heroic efforts to bring the 
frenzied mob to sanity. The situation became near 
normal when PAC and the Armed Police intervened 
with a heavy hand. For the time being, the violence 
subsided only to make a renewed outbreak on 
May 18 to spread to the historic cantonment city. 
Unfortunately, not even routine measures for restor- 
ing peace were initiated. For nearly a month, com- 
munal destabilisers went on with their unrelenting 
physical and emotional preparation for a second 
bout for mutual annihilation, while the administra- 
tion remained busy elsewhere. 

The second phase started on May 14 at 9 am. 
Two bombs were hurled on two Muslim houses at 
Chatta Taki Mia in Parimal Bazar during Roza 
break, One Islamuddin was hit and he died. Police 
came and went away, making no’ impact. On 
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May 15, againa bomb was hurled on a Muslim 
house from a nearby Hindu house. Tension rose 
high, causing one death. May 16 passed away 
uneventfully. On May 17, one Ajay Sharma was 
murdered. He was allegedly a police informer who 
was a witness to the bomb-throwing by someone 
from the Hindu community, 

The third phase began on May 18, There was an 
explosion at night at Suraj Kund area dominated by 
Hindus. A Muslim shop was set on fire. In retalia- 
tion, a Hindu shop at Imliayan was set fire to. 
Rumours and counter-rumours led to widespread 
disturbances in the whole area in which Bhurisha 
Mazar was destroyed. Laxmi confectionary shop 
was set on fire and a Hindu shopkeeper was roasted 

alive. The flames of hatred were further fanned by 
' persistent rumour-mongering on a large scale in 
which even gadgets like taperecorders were used to 
confuse the public. Then firing started and the 
Muslims were shot. 

On May 19, at the time of Sahari, around 3 am, 
the local police along with PAC jawans entered the 
Muslim dominated Shahpur gate to search Muslim 
houses for the suspected assassins of Ajit Sharma. 
Muslims strongly objected to this. In response to 
a call from the Masjid to perform korbani to defend 
their honour and religion, women and children came 
out on the streets and put up a human barricade. 
Uniformed men drove their jeep through and over 
this human blockade, crushing several persons, 
including a seven-year-old child, to death. 

As many as 118 arrests were made, The brutality 
of the police made the minority community sullen 
and frenzied. This in turn invited further retaliatory 
and indiscriminate firing from the police. Excited 
mobscame out openly and the first victim was the 
well-known doctor and social worker Prabhat 
Kumar who was on his way to attend a patient. He 
was burnt along with his car near Zakir Nagar. This 
was the beginning of the most horrible phase of 
communal violence in Meerut, surpassing all pre- 
vious records in barbarity. 

The areas engulfed were, Maliana, Mia Moham- 
med Nagar, Hashimpura, Gujuri Bazar, Transport 
Nagar, Suraj Kund, Defence Colony, Shastri Nagar, 
Katkipool, Imliay, Hapur Road and Khatti Road. 
Reliable sources suggest that the number of dead 
might be over three hundred and that of the injured 
over a thousand. The loss of property is estimated 
at around Rs. 15 crores. A large number of cotton 
yarn shops in Golakua area were destroyed. Their 
owners were Hindus but most of the customers are 
Muslim weavers, who took loans from the owners. 
Such instances can be multiplied. For example, the 
Laxmi Textiles and Sindhwal Textiles met with the 
same fate during the first day of riot. There is an 
element of trade rivalry and some pre-planning 
might not be ruled out. 

It seems that the administration in order to cover 
up its inept handling and partisan attitude, through- 
out the troubled days, is creating confusion in th 
minds of the people. Now, the administration is 
blaming one party .or the other for the communal 
riot and giving exaggerated figures ‘of the losses 
sustained by a particular community to justify its 
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turning on the hapless Muslim workers who did not 
know what was happening around. 

The trouble was allegedly started by Muslim hool- 
igans and it is said that Muslim communalists this 
time were not less prepared and were the first to go 
on the offensive from April 18 to April 19 noon. 
They are also reported to have competed with the 
Hindu communalists of Ahmedabad in committing 
crimes like burning people alive. But this cannot be 
used as a justification for the atrocities perpetrated 
against innocent Muslims. Action against hooligans 
is one thing but retaliation against innocent persons 
isa heinous crime and there is no language too 
strong to condemn those responsible for this. It is 
also difficult to overlook the dubious role played by 
the district administration and the highly reprehensi- 
ble role of PAC. 

Physically fit youths and even elderly persons were 
dragged out of their houses and made to stand in 
the open for hours, beaten mercilessly and killed. 
Some of the dead bodies were handed over to their 
relatives but most people were not traceable. There 
are cases of violation of modesty of girls at Maliana. 

Apart from the killing, the business and trade of 
both communities has been badly hit in the wake 
of the riots. There is a top-level cooidination some- 
where at some leve] — as there was in Ahmedabad 
end Jamshedpur — between anti-socials and satta 
gamblers of all hues. The houses of Muslim 
weavers along with their powerlooms were burnt 
and there is no hope of their being able to stand up 
on their feet again. Daily wage-earners and labour- 
rers have left the place. Tehsion is being kept 
alive by rumour-mongers. The attempt is on to widen 
the gap between the Hindus and Muslims so that 
whatever goodwill remains is totally destroyed. 

In the midst of this pervading gloom, there are 
some bright patches of sunshine. Dr Atal Bhatna- 
gar had a nursing home where Sunita and Shabna 
and other Muslim patients were being treated. The 
doctor was asked to turn them out and threatened 
with dire consequences if he refused to, oblige. 
Dr Atal, however, gave them a determined “No” 
and as a consequence he was beaten severely and 
his nursing home was damaged. But the patients 
were kept safe, till a police party arrived. 

Dr Hakim Ahmed played a similar role by refus- 
ing to surrender Hindu patients to a Muslim mob. 
He further gave his own blood to save a Hindu 
patient. He was abused, beaten, humiliated and 
ultimately subjected to social boycott. 

At Islam Nagar, two_children and two women 
were burnt alive. No one came to save them. It 
was allegedly done in the presence of PAC officer, 
Tripathi. But in the same area, six houses of 
Hindus were protected by a few large-hearted 
Muslims who were prepared to pay the extreme 
price for this rare act of courage. 

‘Begum Pakeeja Parveen Hossain, a teacher of 
Raghunath Girls College, moved undauntedly from 
door to door to counter rumours, to help the 
wounded and to bring sanity and reason in the 
midst of inflamed passions, hatred and violence. 

While the situation is grave enough, certain 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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K. SARADAMONI and N. GOPINATHAN NAIR 


T™ two recent bye-elections in Kerala have con- 
firmed the trend which was revealed in the 
general elections held in March 1987. The LDF 
victory convincingly demonstrated that the March 
election results were not a flash in the pan, but a 
reflection of serious rethinking now going on in 
Kerala. The electorate demonstrated that they did 
not want any truck with communalism and caste- 
ism. During the recent bye-election campaigns, the 
main brunt of the Congress-I leader Karunakaran’s 
speeches was that the March election results were 
an aberration caused by infights within the 
Congress-led United Democratic Front (UDF). The 
bye-election results have come as an answer to this. 
The electorate is in no mood to take in the UDF 
whether it was united or disunited. 

While the Left parties and the voters have reason 
to be happy, there is no time for complacency. It 
is now three months since the elections are over, and 
the CPI-M-led Left Democratic Front (LDF) has 
come to power. There is need for the LDF leader- 
ship, particularly the Communist Parties to do 
gerious thinking on what the people of Kerala 
expect of them. _ 

The present E.K. Nayanar Ministry is the fourth 
in which both the Communist Parties are taking 
part in the State. Euphoria of a Communist govern- 
ment coming back to power in Kerala is very much 


~ in the air. The Government too understandably is 


caught up in the mood of the people. But this time 
LDF -with CPI-M as the major partner coming to 
power is different from what happened in 1957. In 
1957 the mere fact of a Communist Party coming 
to power through parliamentary process made his- 
tory. But the history the present Government can 
make depends upon what they do. 

The supporters and well-wishers of LDF would 
like to see them in power through the full term, 
However that cannot by itself be an objective. The 


immediate tasks before the Government is to deal 


with the corruption charges and other irregularities 
which had accumulated in the recent past under 
UDF. But the LDF Government should give some 
time to understand seriously how the Kerala state 
and society have been changing in the past, especially 
since independence and the problems and possibi- 
lities that have emerged. 
This is very important especially when we consider 
the voting pattern in the March elections. The 
Congress-I and its communal supporters are still a 
major facfor in Kerala politics. However, commu- 
nalism in Kerala should not be equated to the pre- 
sence of a few parties like NDP (political arm of 
the Nair Service Society) or SDP (Political arm of 
SNDP, the organisation of the Ezhavas. Over the 
last decades communalism, casteism and religious 
assertion have been able to spread wide and deep 
among the people at large. The increasing number 
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of places of religious worship and the extravagance 
displayed in religious festivals bear testimony to 
this. It is well known that a good number of 
people who are sympathetic towards the Left parties 
and progressive ideas do have communal slant on 
certain issues. With all their terrific campaigns- 
against communalism and casteism the Communist 
Parties cannot totally absolve themselves from these 
developments. The malaise started with the split in 
the Communist movement in 1964 and the develop- 
ments that followed it. The CPI-M in its attempt 
to wean more allies first compromised with its 
principles in aligning with the Kerala Congress 
(which is well-known as a party of communal- 
minded Christians) and the Muslim League. This 
not only shocked Kerala’s intellectuals but had its 
reflections in ordinary party ranks. To give one 
example, we know the case of a temple in the 
suburbs of Quilon town which has stopped its 
annual festival because of the fight between two 
Communist groups. Incidentally the leaders of the 
group belong to CPI and CPI-M respectively. And 
both belong to the working class. This has been 
going on for the past séveral years. 

It is this infection which recently caused a split 
in the CPI-M and prominent leaders like M.V. 
Raghavan and Chakrapani rebelled against the 
party’s decision to have no truck with the Muslim 
League other communal outfits in the last March 
elections, The people were not certainly happy 
with these developments and that is why, they 
voted LDF to power. But there is no guarantee that 
they may not slide back to the easy days of commu- 
nalism and casteism, It is one of the most serious 
tasks of the new Ministry to go deep into the social, 
political and economic roots of these pernicious 
tendencies and strengthen the forces of anti-commu- 
nalism and antj-casteism. Both developments in 
Kerala and other States of India underline the 
importance of this task, This is not an easy task 
as the virus has spread even into the working class 


- which is supposed to be in the vanguard against 


these very tendencies. Yet this has yet to get atop 
priority in the agenda before the new Government. 


THE first Communist Government came to office 
in 1957. In a sense it was sudden, yet it had no 
difficulty in getting the sanction of the masses for 
the slogans the new Ministry put forth. Foremost 
among them was concerning land reforms. Land to 
the tiller was a radical slogan raised by the Con- 
gress during the freedom movement, and changes 
in the old land relations were initiated even before 
independence. However it was left to the Commu- 
nists to introduce a comprehensive Agrarian Rela- 
tions Bill, Though it was not passed at that time, 
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none of the non-Communist Ministries that came 
to power since could set it aside. Every time the 
Communists came to powér they pushed the measure 
forward. The density of population and restricted 
land area put limitsin the redistribution of land 
in Kerala. Yetin ending the old landlordism — 
Janmi system making the cultivating tenants real 
owners, in allotting house sites toa large number 
of landless labourers, Kerala has stood out as the 
one State where effective implementation took 
place. The uninterrupted six year period of the 
Achyuta Menon Ministry particularly could see the 
successful implementation of some of the measures. 

--What the present Ministry faces and has to con- 
front is the after-effects of the unfinished nature of 
these measures. For example, the continuing food 
deficit — the acuteness of which has been averted 
with Central Government help — many tracts of 
paddy land remaining uncultivated, sale or transfer 
of cultivable land by small cultivators, making use 
of land under food crops for the purpose of resi- 
dential and non-residential buildings construction, 
or cultivating cash crops, like rubber, transfer of 
pattas gained by the landless or sale of the tiny plots 
they got and employment for the agricultural 
labour falling to shocking depths (their wages have 
gone up to the discomfort of small landowners 
with no non-agricultural income) and large-scale 
migration of agricultural labour in search of other 
work ~- all these make a very grim picture of the 
agrarian sector. 

According to Marxist understanding land reforms 
can only be the first and basic step towards restruc- 
eee society. Increase in agricultural production 

should be an essential follow-up of successful land 
reform measures. But in spite of their good record of 
implementation of land reforms, the Communists in 
Kerala are now confronted with a paradox: declining 
agricultural production, particularly food. One of the 
aims to the new Government should be-to raise 
agricultural 
‘What are the slogans they have for this? Atleast in 
this respect the new Government should be able to 
- evolve slogans that will be universally acceptable, and 
which would be realistic in today’s context, as the 
earlier slogan land to the tiller was in those days. 
Besides, a comprehensive study to assess the results 
of agrarian reforms in Kerala is yetto be made. 
While the Government cannot and need not under- 
take such a study, they can certainly give the 
necessary support to any non-official initiative. 

Another important area to which the new Govern- 
ment should pay attention is in the field of educa- 
tion. Traditionally Kerala is a place which has invested 
heavily in education. And as in the implementation 
of land reform measures here’ also Kerala receives 
much praise. Howeverin any venture in the field 
of education the Government would face very serious 
challenge from vested interests who rule the roost 
in Kerala’s education system, and perhaps to some 
extent (atleast in the initial stages) from parents who 
have been misled about the objective of education 
itself. Anyhow the Government will also have to 
resolve some fundamental issues regarding education 
itself. while doing this, Kerala, particularly the erst- 
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production — food in particular. ` 


while princely states of Travancore and Cochin 


started imparting “modern” education quite early. 
However it is in the last twenty to thirty years or so 
that a large number of sophisticated, and different- 
iated private schools have come up. There are also 
the “successfully” run coaching centres some of 
which have assumed the status of “‘parallel colleges”; 
All these have become the inevitable part of a 
student’s educational life. And no sensitive authority 
can ignore the increasing strains on students, who 
cannot escape the unbearable burden of having to 
spend about fourteen. hours continuously in the 
name of education, And if they hate the parents 
who constantly push them into competition, and 
schools and teachers who do not offer them any joy 
or relaxation, they cannot be blames. We ourselves 
saw small school children going for tution (many 
teachers give private tution for a number of children 
simultaneously) befor 5 AM. And an experienced 
teacher told us that most of the students finish off 
their lunch before they reach regular schools, and 
go without any meals during lunch time. 

We have to seriously think about the objective of 
education itself. Is the present system capable of 
releasing the creative energy, curiosity and sense of 
independence in students? To what extent do the 
present schools and colleges cater to the national 
objective of a just society? Is the present tragic 
state of affairs the result of mass education as some 
quarters think? Do we need centres of excellence 
to produce women and men who can make excellent 
contributions? These questions cannot be left un- 
answered for long. 

Two things closest to education in Kerala are 
unemployment and migration. Parents irrespective 
of class affiliation look towards education as a sure 
means towards helping their children to get econo- 
mic security and upward social mobility. Though 
schools, colleges and technical and professional 


institutions have been increasing in number they. 


have not been able to satisfy the growing demand. 
With a section of parents having extra money in 
hand, bribery even at the level of lower class admis- 
sion began to appear and now it has taken many ugly 
turns. By and large everyone believes that nothing 
works on ‘“‘merit’”-or in the “normal course”, 
“Contacts”, particularly with members of political 
parties or their “middle men” are said to be essen- 
tial. Kerala is said to be having a high suicide rate. 
Mental and psychological illnesses are also said to 
be high there. We cannot rule out a correlation 
between these and unemployment and insecurity. The 
Government may find it difficult to immediately 
absorb the millions of unemployed youth, but these 
are issues which cannot be put aside. 

The related problem of migration has also to be 
understood while tackling the unemployment pro- 
blem. In the recent past the openings in the Middle 
Eastern countries has come as a boon to the un- 
employed (and even to some of the employed) 
Keralites. Though itis rather common for many 
to mention Middle East for everything (good or 
bad) in Kerala, it has to be noted that the Middle 
Past openings and money were not without their 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Salim Ali: A Tribute 


SHANTA CHATTERJI 


R Salin Ali is one of those anchors the tradition 

of this country lives by. One says is, because 

his value will. spread far beyond the 91 years he 
lived. 

He does provide a landmark for the synthesis he 
represents between the western analytical approach 
to science and the wholeness of things which an 
Indian seer views. He did not let himself be taken 
over by specialisation in the bird field. His thrust 
was essentially towards the protection of the total 
scheme of natural existence, the web of . life. 
Through ornithology he saw beyond, into patterns 
of existence which one can ignore only at one’s own 
peril. However, his relevance and contemporariness 
will probably be more apparent five years from now, 
when environmental wisdom dawns.on the country 
belatedly. 

But Salim Ali is a.far more important landmark 
in the evolution of the national character. In-a sea 
of cynicism, of changing objectives and fluctuating 
methods, of trial and error, he is one of those who 
provided a constant reference point. He knew what 
he wanted, where he was going and how to get 
there. And in the process, he carried hundreds 
along with him, Those hundreds are of a quality 
which could have a ripple effect and multiply into 
thousands if nurtured properly. 

He was not a missionary in the sense that his aim 
was notto motivate. It happened naturally. He 
himself believed in just being the way he was — 
pursuing the interest of bird study which gripped 
him most. He did not pretend to be anything else. 
It is this integrity of purpose, this single-minded- 
ness, that attracted the flock of young enthusiasts to 
him. Gradually, his perceptions increased to 
encompass the well-being of whole ecosystems and 
the environment. He was very conscious of its rele- 
vance to man, 

Salim Ali’s aim was beyond himself and it is that 
common aim which bound him to his followers. 
They were not his followers so much as they were 
common followers of the aim which they valued. 
Personal loyalties were strongly cemented in the 
process -because there was a larger purpose holding 
them together. ' Loyalties were not asked for; they 
followed. : 

In the various fields of excellence that India asa 
young nation is looking for, surely this example is 
worth investigating. Itis not the person, but the 
purpose, which must pull. If the person is the 
embodiment of that purpose, personal loyalties will 
follow effortlessly. 

How did Salim Ali acquire a dedicated following, 
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though not wanting one? What were his traits? 
Perhaps we should begin by recounting what he was 
not. i : 

He was not a self-appointed Messiah. He did not 
have an oversized ego. If he did, he knew how to 
control it. He did not intrigue: he did not ascribe 
motives to anyone else who did good work. 


SALIM ALI did not think he was the reservoir of 
all knowledge on ecology, or even birds. He was 
willing to learn from the youngest observer. 
Because, for him, mostjscience was observation of 
nature, And one man can never observe enough. 
This is how he managed to encourage others, with 
the wonder with which he welcomed their news of a 
new find. In his later years, all his brood of young 
scientists and observers was an extension of himself, 
his eyes and ears. Though he always reserved 
judgement. 

What else was he not? He was not grounded in 
time. Unlike people in their 60s and 70s, he, even 
in his 90s, never talked of the past. His arena was 
the future. Even personally he always thought he 
had plenty of time. In any case, for him the future 
never ended with him. Witness this remark when I 
went to see him at the Ram Manohar Lohia 
Hospital in April. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi had 
called on him the previous day. I asked whether he 
had talked to the Prime Minister about environ- 
ment. His reply was: “Poor chap, he has so much 
on his head. The way he feels about environment is 
enough to give a push. When he settles down a 
bit, we shall work on him.” 

In a life full of exposure to human frailties, Salim 
Ali ignored many of them and, at the most, sub- 
jected them to his incisive wit. ` 

In March, we were together at a Bombay cocktail 
party. Salim Ali must have lost his way there but 
his comment was: “You meet all the same people, 
They say all the same things. I wonder what a bird 
would say if he came to this party?” Later, when he 
came down and saw smart limousines waiting for 
the other guests, he quipped to a companion: ‘Is 
that our fleet of cars?” Quietly, a small Fiat came 
by, probably borrowed, and took him away. 

On larger issues, he was never cynical. Cynicism 
is a trait people can do without in a country want- 
ing to turn itself around. It is for the tired and the 
helpless, for those who are mentally or physically 
bankrupt. Yet people have given up the ability to 
change things. People have given up hope. 

But not so Salim Ali. If your own hope had taken 
a temporary beating, you went to him to revive 
yourself, to restore your faith.. His hope and joy 
was so infectious. He had built it on his successes 
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and could therefore encoutage others, 

His boundless enthusiasm sometimes over-ran his 
energy. Perhaps one of his last outings was to the 
Mahim Nature Park, an up and coming nature 
centre in Bombay. Watching its progress over the 
years near his early bird-watching haunt, the Mahim 
Creek, and having planted the first sapling of the 
park, he was interested in seeing the shape it had 
taken. We wanted him to bless the five ancient 
trees which we were planting as Salim Ali’s Grove. 
He asked searching questions on the trees and on 
discovering that they were peepul, banyan, umber, 
flame of the forest, and mango, he promptly 
approved. 


He loved the ficus species, perhaps mainly because 
they attracted birds but also because he saw their 
effect on the soil-water cycle. He immediately 
accepted why the ancients had made the planting of 
these five trees, together with the flowering and 
fruiting tree, a ritual. The ritual was duly performed 
at the Mahim Nature Park with Salim Ali blessing 
the trees, watching their planting and taking an 
inquiring drive around the park. He was happy 
with the progress of the other trees, with the new 
medicinal plant patch that had been added and with 


the species of trees selected. He was obviously for >- 


the indigenous varieties—hardy and soil-enriching. 

He evoked much warmth and empathy even in 
this day and age. The educated, the intellectual, 
the field worker and even the hardboiled industria- 
list — all respected him and looked up to him. 


Unselfconscious, caring a damn about the world, 
following his own call and thereby getting a whole 
movement to follow him — that was Salim Ali. 
Perhaps, somewhere in his being, there was a 
sadness. For he often liked to quote Omar 
Khayyam’s verse: 


Quoth fish to duck, 


It will be a sad affair 

When this brook leaves its channel 
dry and bare 

To whom the duck quoth, 

When I am dead and roasted, 

The brook may mirage pro 

For ought I care ` 


For those who came in contact with him, the 
glimmer in his eyes and his instant laugther belied 
this philosophy. For bim, life was a continuous 
song, which someone else would sing. 

. The Government very rightly made Salim Alia 
member of the Rajya Sabha. His first reaction was: 
“How will I pay my fares there and back?” 

If the purpose of his life is to proceed beyond 
obituaries. Government and private organisations 
must combine to keep the momentum. 


The skills of the trained scientists, naturalists and 
lay nature lovers that he has left behind must be 
drawn ‘upon and they should be multiplied. Our 
natural exigencies will demand this. 


_ The Bombay Natural History Society, which 
Salim Ali built up so painstakingly, should have the 
status and facilities of an educational institution. A 
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directory of those who have imbibed his knowledge 
would be a‘good starting point. Their services must 
be actively used in research and pilot projects of 
implementation. Not all may have their mentor’s 
grit by which he followed his passion even when he 
was jobless. They will need financial support, timely 
financial support. 


Environmental scientists are not the kind who 
thrive on red tape; they wilt under it. The mini- 
mum that can be done is to cut this weed for them, 
8o that they get a chance todo their best. The 
favour is not to them; it isto laymen who will 
benefit from their efforts to keep the surroundings 
within existence limits. Due recognition must be 
given to the efforts of the environmental scientists 
in this country, before they are discovered abroad. 

The consolidation of this asset will require care- 
ful nurturing but the results are likely to benefit the 
country socially, politically, ecohomically — and 
infernationally.C) (Courtesy: FRONTLINE) 
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Dimension 


It 
Political Economy of Anti-Poverty’ Strategy 


Hconomics and politics are intertwined in anti- 

poverty strategy even more than in the opera- 
tional concept of poverty explored in the preceding 
part of the paper. It is proposed in this part of the 
paper to highlight a few salient features of the anti- 
poverty strategy without their in-depth analysis or 
without the review of any specific anti-poverty 
schemes.*® 

Two elements of the anti-poverty strategy pro- 
posed in this paper deserve special scrutiny. The 
` transformation of the unorganised poor into an 
organised political pressure group is of the most 
decisive importance in the anti-poverty strategy 
since the pressure group will be the chief vehicle for 
realising all other elements of the anti-poverty 
strategy. The second most important element of the 
anti-poverty strategy is the basic re-orientation of the 
approach to development planning in India wherein 
the right of the poor to work and minimum annual 
income is enforced through the guaranteed employ- 
ment programme at the prescribed minimum wage 
rates; and the poor are treated as untapped and un- 
utilised resources which in the suitable combination 
with skill formation and tools may be deployed on a 
massive scale for capital creation and other produc- 
tive work instead of being the object of pity worthy 
of receiving a few crumbs from the national 
exchequer. The next two sections~are devoted to 
these two elements of the anti-poverty strategy. 

We have also explored one more dimension of the 
anti-poverty strategy, viz. the efforts and contribu- 
tion of the poor to the improvement of their own 
conditions through their local organisations and 
institutions. Other elements of the anti-poverty 
strategy — not necessarily unimportant — have not 
been dealt with in this paper. 


Organisation of the Poor into a Political Pressure 
Group 


Structural Setting of the Polity: At the outset one 
may take note of three structural characteristics of 
India’s polity which provide the basic framework 
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for the operation and interplay of the present and 
potential political forces as shaped by the various 
groups/states of the society. First, the polity has 
more or less a poly-centric power structure in which 
the executive, the legislature, the judiciary and the 
press are operationally autonomous sources of 
power and are functionally independent of one 
another. It should be underlined that the division 
of power among them is not evenly distributed, and 
that the radio and the television — the other wings 
of the mass media are not only owned by the state 
but they are also controlled and manipulated by the 
ruling elite. In this poly-centric polity, the subordi- 
nation of the military tothe civilian rule is an 
essential corollary. 

The second structural characteristic of India’s 
polity is that the decision-making process is demo- 
cratic in two different ways. The choice of the rulers 
—- probably the most important element of the. 
decision-making process — is founded, on the free 
and fairly impartial periodic elections based on adult 
franchise and the competitive struggle for 
political power among the multiple political 
parties. It is democratic in another sense, namely, 
that for ruling regime — a single party or a coali- 
tion of parties — is broadly accountable to the 
elected legislature, and is, usually and to some ex- 
tent, responsive to the public opinion. However, 
there is an absence of the participatory democracy, 
and the administrators function more like the bosses 
of the citizens rather than their servants. 


The third structural characteristic of the polity is 
that it recognises in practice the existence of the 
varied, often partially inconsistent and even con- 
flicting interests among the different strata of the 
society/community/nation segmented on the basis of 
the different types of affinity, for example, economic, 
ideological, linguistic, religious of kinship. The 
polity in effect permits the formation of an indepen- 
dent political pressure group and their group acti- 
vities to infiuence decision-makers and decision- 
making processes in the public administration to 
protect and promote the group interests. 

The business groups in India operate as the 
political pressure group through the chambers of 
commerce and industry even though they do not 
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constitute either a homogeneous mass with identical 
interests and outlook or a monolithic organisation 
with a single centre anda single voice. They 
primarily use their money power to influence the 
ruling elite to serve their own interests. They also 
try to mould the opinion of the politically influen- 
tial strata of the society — the intelligentsia, the 
English-educated-middle-classes and the landed 
gentry and peasantry through their direct, indirect 
and often subtle influence on the media and especi- 
ally the press, by means of ownership, manage- 
ment, the recruitment of ‘compatible’ and ‘malle- 
able’ editorial staff, the, placement of advertise- 
ments, the public relation work among politicians 
and the elected members of the representative insti- 
tutions, etc. The unionised workers and salaried 
employees of the large institutions also operate like- 
wise as a pressure group. However, the polity does 
not confer upon the competing pressure groups the 
equality of access to or the means for influencing 
either the decision-making process or the ruling 
elites, i 

In addition, there isan issue of the ideological 
affinity or hostility between the relevant elements 
of the ruling elite on one hand and different câte- 
gories of the pressure groupsin the polity on the 
” other hand. We shall not explore this issue in this 
paper. 

Leverage of the Poor as a Pressure Group: The 
poor can be organised into the political pressure 
group notwithstanding the obvious and inherent 
difficulties in the process of such a transformation. 
The poor constitute around two-fifths of the popu- 
lation making them probably the largest single vote- 
bank which potentially occupies the strategic place 
in the competitive struggle for power in India. The 
potential strength of the poor as the pressure group 
also lies in its capacity to mount the varied forms of 
dissent deemed to be legitimate. Such forms of 
dissent include, inter-alia, rallies, processions, 
demonstrations, dharnas, gheraos and the civil 
disobedience. The judicious use of these forms of 
protest can also help in raising the political aware- 
ness of the poor as well as organising them into a 
cohesive political action group. Provided that the 
pressure group makes reasonable demands on the 
polity, the mature elite may tend to yield them lest 
the protests mounted by the poor may turn into an 
avalanche of political disturbances undermining the 
stability of the existing social order and even pre- 
senting the threat to its very existence. 

The struggle against poverty has acquired almost 
universal legitimacy. The demands of the poor are 
most likely to strike asympathetic chord in the 
hearts of the media men, intelligentsia, the low- 
income groups and the better-off strata of the 
society. If the poor can mobilise a sustained and 
militant campaign for their legitimate demands, 
they not only may obtain support from the media, 
especially the press, but they may even succeed to 
enlist in their support a broad coalition of the dis- 
advantaged, dispossessed and deprived strata of the 
society. The poor’s political pressure group may 
also utilise to their own advantage the conflicts and 
contradictions among the different groups of the 
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power elite and political parties. 

Allocation of Resources in the Society: The central 
problem of the poor is to secure a fair share of the 
total resources which at least bears some reasonable 
relation to their proportion in the population. The 
notable feature of the poor country like India, is the 
fierce competition for allocation of the limited 
resources among the different strata of the society 
and the different regions of the country, for multi- 
ple objectives and between the present and future 
generations. The allocative mechanism for resources 
seems to follow the logic of the relative strengths of 
the political forces and pressure groups in the 
society. ‘ 

The ruling elite which controls the mobilisation 
and allocation of resources, naturally serves in the 
first instance its own interests including its electorate 
needs. The second place inthe hierarchy: of the 
ruling elite’s priority comes accommodation with 
other groups of the power elite on -whom the 
ruling elite is directly dependent — the business, 
linguistic and religious lobbies and pressure groups. 
The programmes to assist the disadvantaged groups 
of the sociefy: the poor, the scheduled castes and 
tribes, the unorganised labour and women fall in 
the lowest scale of priority of the power elite as 
these programmes merely reflect, at present, the 
social conscience of the power elite and its desire 
for hegemony and legitimacy of their dominance 
(Please refer to paragraph 40). In case the poor 
succeed in organising themselves into the pressure 
group, they will constitute the largest votes bank, 
and the ruling elite will need them as a part of the 
electoral needs — which hasa top priority in the 
allocation of resources, In brief, the organisation of 
the poor as the, political pressure group will go a 
long way in securing for the poor a fair share in the 
total resources, 

There is another way of looking at the problem of 
resource allocation in a developing country a queing > 
system of some kind operates in the government 
allocation of resurces where the poor are served last, 
if at all.°? This way of looking correctly expresses 
the most important fact of the life of the poor at 
present without explaining why it is so and how it 
can be changed. It appears to me that the orga- 
nisation of the poor for eliminating disastrous com-- 
petition among them and for forming a political 
pressure group is an indispensable element of the 
anti-poverty strategy. 

Current Allocation for the Poor: It may be stressed 
that at present the anti-poverty progammes receive 
such meagre allocation of resources that neither the 
Planning Commission nor the Government of India 
cares to provide a total of allocations for different 
anti-poverty programmes/schemes under a separate 
heading in the Plan document or the budget. How- 
ever, the importance attached to anti-poverty rural 
employment may be evaluated on the basis of 1987- 
88 Central Government budget estimates presented 
to the Parliament. Schemes for providing employ- 
ment to the rural poor typically encompass the 
Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme 
(RLEGP) and the National Rural Employment pro- 


. gramme (NREP); and the related minor programmes 


viz., Drought Prone Areas Programme (DPAP), 
Development of Desert Areas, and Training for rural 
youth for self-employment. 

The combined total allocation for these five pro- 
grammes in 1987-88 Budget Estimates is provided 
inthe order of Rs. 1,295.5 crores (say Rs. 1,300 
crores). If we confine ourselves to rural agricultural 
casual workers, not to speak of the rural poor, the 
number of the former may be estimated in the 
neighbourhood of 100 million for the sake of 
simplifying calculations,*? the allocated amount 
would provide, at the wage rate of Rs. 13 per day, 
an employment of 1,000 million mandays, or em- 
ployment 10 days per year or earnings of Rs. 130 
per year to each casual agricultural worker in the 
country, | 

Such pittance made available to agricultural 
workers may be compared with more than Rs. 
10,000 crores for the year 1987-88 provided for 
payment of interest charges which is, in essence, the 
rentier income to individua!s and institutions.®® 
What greater proof can there be to reveal that the 
allotment for anti-poverty programmes is, even at 
present, viewed by the ruling elite in the nature of 
charity. As long as the expenditure on employment 
ofthe poor is treated asthe charity, how much 
charity does one expect the ruling eliteto give to 
the rural poor? 

Objectives of the Pressure Group of the Poor: The 
pressure group of the poor advocated in this paper 
does not aspire to capture political power or to 
participate’ in the government formation. The 
purpose of the pressure group for the poor is frankly 
and openly political; it is neither purely welfare or 
charitable. The aim of such a pressure groap is 
confined to protecting and promoting the interests 
of the poor by influcencing from the outside the 
‘ policy-making processes and the. decisions and 
actions of the ruling elite. 
pressure group of the poor may be summarized as 
follows: 

(i) securing as much allocation as possible for the 
poverty alleviation programmes; 

(ii) eliminating competition among the poor in 
the form of accepting the lower wage-rates than 
those prescribed and ensuring common efforts to 
legislate for the minimum wage fates at reason- 
able levels, and to enforce them; 

(iii) pursuading/compelling the power elite and 
the Government to develop anti-poverty strategy 
based on the premises: 4 

a. treatment of the poor as unutilised resource 
for development; 

b. enforceable right of the poor to work and 
the minimum annual income through guaranteed 
employment; 

c. enforceable right of the poor to the minimum 
sanitary conditions at the place of work, resi- 
dence and in the neighbourhood; 

d. massive skill formation programmes for the 
poor, and 

e. self-care health, nutrition and sanitation edu- 
cation for the peor; 

(iv) securing through local’ organisations the 
active participation of the poor in anti-poverty 
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The objectives of the ` 


measures aimed at individual, family and» 
neighbourhood improvement on the principles of 
self-help, cooperation and human dignity with 
special reference to skill formation, self care 
health, nutrition and sanitation education, 
housing and the creation of sanitary conditions 
at home and in the neighbourhood; and 

(v) monitoring anti-poverty programmes with'a 

view to minimise leakages; diversion and waste 

of resources, and fo ensure utilisation of 
resources for the earmarked purposes and pro- 
duction of the designated results. 

Problems of the Pressure Group of the Poor: The. 
process of forming the pressure group will take 
place in the prevalent economic, social and political 
milieu and not under any ideal set of conditions 
stipulated by an academician. Since the poor will 
be an important votes-bank, they are bound to 
receive attention from’ the political parties. The 
pressure group of the poor should welcome support 
from all political parties, and non-political organisa- 
tions including the religious and charitable ones ` 
without being a part of them or without being ` 
absorbed by them. The genuine commitment and 
devotion to the cause of the poor of the activists in 
the pressure group should transcend not only other 
group affiliations and loyalties but also the 
doctrinaire approaches, prejudices and egotism of 
an individual. The concept of the pressure group 
outlined above may be distinguished from the 
concept of the ‘non-party political formations,*° 

The prime need of the poor at present juncture is 
for the leadership with political skills which can 
articulate the demands of the poor, raise their 
awareness, keep them united and mobilise them for 
action, and with organisational skills for carrying 
out cooperative developmental activities at the grass 
root levels, especially, the skill formation, educa- 
tional and health care activities. These leadership 
skills need to’ be combined with down-to-earth 
pragmatism, commitment to the poor and tough- 
mindedness. It may be emphasised that the poor’s 
pressure group can secure better share in allocation 
of resources for itself only at the cost of some other 


` strata of the ‘society; there being no room for the 


illusion regarding the feasibility of the Pareto 
welfare optimality in India’s operational conditions. 
The pressure group cannot be built around the 
hired professionals without dedication or zeal, or 
the charitable actiyities of the ladies of leisure 
although both the groups are well-meaning, and 
their activities may be socially useful. Persons with 
specialised knowledge can be an asset to the poor 
organised into a well-knit pressure group. ` i 
Voluntary action groups (VAGs) and non-govern- 
mental organisations (NGOs) have registered con- 
siderable expansion in their activities for the poor 
but have made little progress in, transforming the 
‘poor into a political pressure group in spite of the 
frankly political nature of a very large majority of 
these organisations, The poor have, at present, 
neither the political consciousness nor the surplus 
economic resources for financing the full-time orga- 
nisers and their political activities. The Govern- 
ment and the power elite lack the maturity to 
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finance VAGs/NGOs without imposing unacceptable 
controls, restraints and procedures, Consequently a 
large number of them have become largely or 
wholly dependent on foreign funds for their 
existence and activities.“ The activists who depend 
on foreign finance are circumscribed in their activi- 
ties by the terms of reference and conditions imposed 
upon them by foreign donors. They cannot even 
express themselves freely and without inhibition on 
account of the apprehension of the stoppage of 
funds. It is, therefore, utterly useless to expect that 
the foreigu-funded VAGs/NGOs can ever organise 
the poor into an effective political pressure group. 
It appears to me that the funding by any indigenous 
sources including the Government and political 
parties may have to be accepted for organising the 
poor into a political pressure group. 

Basic Reorientation, of Approach to Development 
Planning: Indian economy has undeniably made some 
notable strides such as,self-sufficiency and building 
the food reserve of some twenty odd million tons, a 
diversification of an industrtal base, improvement 
in defence potential, some degree of control over 
technologies in the fields of bio-technology, outer- 
space and nuclear energy, management of external 
debt, etc. India’s planning exercises are among 
the world’s best. From as early as 1962, the Pers- 
pective Planning Division of the Planning Commis- 
sion has carried out repeated and detailed exercises 
on the economic conditions of the poor. And yet 
in achieving one of its most important aims namely, 
, poverty reduction,. Indian planning has notably 
failed*? in the view of Professor D.T. Lakdawala — 
the former Deputy Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission and one of the top economists of the 
country. 

The reason for this remarkable failure of planning 
to overcome poverty partly lies in pursuing the 
dominant western thinking on growth which is 
characterised by an over-emphasis on production, 
growth rate and productivity; sidetracking specific 
objectives of social justice as the redistribution of 
income and assets, Jand reforms, income 
transfers from the well-to-do to the poor, 
provision of floor income to the poor, removal 
of the troika of hunger, malnutrition and disease 
and blissfully ignoring social evils such as tax 
evasion on a massive scale, corruption at all levels 
of the political and administrative hierarchy, cron- 
ism and ‘darbari culture’. The reason also lies — 
partly and even largely — in the present correlation 
of political forces in the country in which the poor 
—- unorganised and inarticulate — are not a politi- 
cal force to reckon with and are merely an object 
of pity and charity. It may be in order to point 
out that such an approach happens to be convenient 
in the sense that it suits immediate interests of the 
power elite and also facilitates the absorption of the 
economic and social planners in the establishment 
of the country. 

The essence of the current anti-poverty strategy 
lies in expanding the capital base of the large-scale 
sector and the small-scale sector using the modern 
inputs so that it would absorb as much labour as 
possible. These two sectors and labour, capital and 
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matiagemént deployed by them are deemed to be 
the mainstream of the economy in accordance with 
the dominant western tradition and influence men- 
tioned earlier. These programmes are largely 
administered through private contracts or by the 
local PWDs which have, in practice, not demons- 
trated any keennes to deploy labour intensive 
technologies on the one hand nor any penchant for 
imparting skills to the poor. Consequently the anti- 
poverty programmes have so far not made any 
serious dent in reducing the scale of poverty. In the . 
meanwhile the poor are left to sustain themselves 
on the diet of rhetorics. The time-horizon involved 
in the execution of the present anti-poverty strategy 
and programmes may turn out to be rather long in 
the context of the current demographic trends. And 
in the long run, a large fraction of the poor may 
not experience any significant improvement in their 
condition and may even meet a somewhat prema- 
ture and untimely death. 

There is an alternative approach to the develop- 
ment planning. We may divide the people and the 
economy in different groups and sectors and plan 
for each sector of the economy and corresponding 
group of the population. One of them is the sector 
operating on the principles of economics: of the large 
scale — the so-called modern sector. Another is the 
sector of the largely self-employed persons operat- ` 
ing on a small scale and employing inputs of 
modern technology — such as synthetic yarn, high 
yielding varieties of seeds, chemical fertilisers and 
insecticides. Finally, there is two-fifths of popula- 
tion deemed to be below the poverty line, despe- 
rately trying to meet both ends meet and engaged 


‘in any kind of casual work or marginal economic 


activities. Do the planners have any basic social 
obligation to meet their needs for survival in good 
health and over a life-span nearly as long as that of 
the more affluent strata of the society, 

The poor are as important citizens of India as 
members of the wealthier strata of the society. They 
have the basic human right to work, to earn the 
minimum annual income through the guaranteed 
employment schemes, to live and work in sanitary 
conditions and spend their lifein human dignity 
and self-respect. And they are entitled to a fair 
share in the country’s total resources commensu- 
rate with their proportion in population and their 
most urgent needs for the long-term survival]. 
This is the human/ethical dimension of poverty, 

However, it is technically feasible to treat the 
poor as the third sector comprising the two-fifths of 
the labour force who fepresent largely and in quin- 
tessence the surplus labour and regard them as the 
large reservoir of untapped resource for develop- 
ment.” Ths poor can be employed by under- 
taking massive construction activities if it is com- 


bined with deliberate employment of labour 
intensive technologies and large-scale on-the-job 
and audio-visual skill 


sk formation programmes. 
Constructional activity lends itself to manual 


labour and may help to creat irrigation channels 
and dams, roads, railways and bridges and housing 
— the types of fixed capital which constitutes as 
much as 50 or 60 per cent of gross fixed investment.4¢ 


It will be necessary to mobilise local administra- 
tive machinery to employ the poor at tens of 
thousands of locations all over the country for 
different types of constructional activity. Secondly, 
‘it will be necessary to secure blue-prints for these 
‘projects; Third, material inputs and tools neces- 
sary forthese activities will have to be identified; 
their production or imports will have to be plann- 
ed and executed. 

There are two other necessities. First, such anti- 
poverty strategy would necessarily resulf in the 
redistribution of the available consumer goods and 
services between the regular labour force and hith- 
erto unemployed or under-employed poor entailing 
some reduction in the real wage rate of the both 
constituents of the labour force.*® The stock of over 
twenty million tons of foodgrains and the under- 
utilised capacity in the textile industry and other 
consumer goods industries would make the task 
of such redistribution more manageable and a 
little-bit less painful. It will also require the politi- 
cal will on the part of the power eliteand the 
development of the organising/ entrepre- 
neurial capacity, especially, at the local level on 
the part of the administration. Above all, it will 
Tequire unflinching commitment to the poor and 
the inflexible determination to overcome poverty 
in relatively short and pre-determined time horizon. 
Can we do it? 

The second requirement isto launch a massive 
skill formation campaign based on the promise that 
alarge variety of skills and some knowledge can 
be imparted to the adults without formal educa- 
tion by means of the audio-visual techniques of 
teaching and on-the-job training. Such a’campaign 
will necessarily involve a variety of skills involved 
in the different types of construction activity under 
the guaranteed employment programme; a cluster 
of simple skills involved in construction and main- 
tenance of huts/tenements and the related utilities 
with special emphasis on their sanitary dimension; 


and the hierarchy and range of skills required for « 


the community/neighbourhood cooperative self- 
help activities, e.g. the water supply, drainage, 
irrigation channels, schools, playground, parks, 
community centres, roads, bridges, housing, etc. 

At the center of the skill formation curriculum 
there may- be training in the use of power tools 
and mechanised operations ard implements and 
the related concepts of safety and care, preven- 
tive repairs and maintenance, maintenance of pollu- 
tion-free environment and a hygienic work place; 
the inculcation of habits of punctuality, discipline 
and co-operation in work; and the essential grasp 
of the norms of productivity and work ethics. The 
curriculum will have to be built around a number 
of common and variable modules of training 
which can be evolved and ES upon through 
practice and experience. 

It would undoubtedly require a massive annual 
outlay of afew thousand crores of rupees. But it 
will at the same time facilitate employment of the 
.poor in the construction activity; the quality of the 
' work completed will be ensured; it will guarantee the 
‘minimum threshold of productivity and income; and 
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it will pave the way for gradual absorption of the 
poor in the regularly employed industrial and service 
labotr force. Intensive and systematic vocational- 
isation of the primary, middle-level and secondary 
education may accompany the proposed skill form- 
ation national campaign and will contribute to the 
creation of highly productive.and skilled labour 


‘force — a universally recognised ‘must’ for pro- 


gressive adoption of successively more efficient 
technology. 

The basic re-orientation of planning will thus 
involve the guaranteed floor income to the poor 
through providing gainful employment. It will 
generate additional demand for consumer goods 
and the construction inputs and equipment. It will 
also result in the significant new capital creation 
and skill formation with lasting beneficial impact 
on the economy. It will, above all, help to over- 
come poverty with the minimum sacrifice in con- 
sumption of the better-off strata of population and 
with the smallest amount of the charitable ‘dole’, 

Involvement and Participation of the Poor in Sélf- 
improvement Activities: Active involvement and 
participation of the poor for individual, household 
and the locality/neighbourhood-based collective 
self-improvement is the third crucial element of the 
anti-poverty strategy. In this connection it is frankly ` 
necessary to understand and underline that the poor 
are usually the victims of not only material depriva- 
tion but also of education and cultural deprivation. 
It is, therefore, one of the important duties of the 
local leadership and one of the primary functions of 
the local organisation of the poor to sensitise the 
latter to these drawbacks and create new awareness of 
their importance and generate deep urge in them- 
selves for self-improvement — for changing oneself. | 
It is equally important to make the poor realise that 
self-improvement will have to be brought about 
primarily through their own efforts, that is self-help 
for one’s own benefit, mutual aid to help each other 
and co-operative efforts to assist the entire neigh- 
bourhood/local community in solving common 
problems. 

Self-improvement through Skills and Knowledge: 
The poor are interested in acquiring the types of 
skills, knowledge and information which are accessi- 
ble to a human being with common sense and native 
intelligence but with either little or no education. 
First, the poor may be expected to be interested in 
acquiring skills which would enhance their employ- 
ment prospects. Second, they should be interested 
in skills relating to repair and maintenance of their 
own shelter/dwelling and the related household 
facilities such as water supply, drainage, the waste 
disposal, electrical things, etc. It is also in the 
interest of the poor to obtain at least simple but 
basic Knowledge and information in respect of 
health, hygiene, nutrition and sanitation. 

The poor need most importantly the self-care 
health education as a pre-requisite for action aimed 
at the drastic reduction in the morbidity and morta- 
„lity rates in all age groups and improving general 
‘health and physical fitness. Such education may be 
jointly sponsored by the local organisation of the 
poor and the primary health care centre. Audio- 
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visual presentation followed by the question and 
answer session may bea good way of imparting 
such education in India’s conditions. 

The self-care health education for the poor may 
be divided into a number’ of inter-linked but self- 
contained modules some of which are presented 
below as mere illustrations: (i) water-borne diseases 
and how to protect from such diseases, (ii) food 
contamination and kitchen pests and how to prevent 
or deal with them, (iii) food adulteration and how 
to detect it, (iv) nutrition and deficiency diseases 
and disorders, (v) a combination of essential 
nutrients in daily meals and how to preserve their 
nutritive value of food during cooking, (vi) personal 
and household hygiene, (vii) infant and child care 
and vaccination, (viii) family planning for married 
couples, (ix) common diseases: endemic and/or 
infectuous, (x) minor health complaints and home 
remedies (xi) referal health services: how and when 
to make use of them, (xii) neighbourhood sanitation, 
ete, 

Mutual Aid Arrangement: A poor household 
needs from time to time skills which the household 
neither possesses nor has the cash to hire. Some 
' other poor households in the neighbourhood may 
have those very types of skills and may be willing 
to help out the neighbour provided it is assured of 
the receipt of the assistance at some future data 


when it would require it. A pool arrangement for ` 


mutual aid and non-monetary exchange of different 
kinds of skilled labour can be worked out by the 
local organisation of the poor. This organisation 
can arrange importing types of skills which may be 
useful among the households of the poor. A rudi- 
mentary kind of. mutual assistance and insurance 
system already operates among the selected house- 
holds of the poor for baby-sitting, the social occa- 
sions such as marriages, death, religious ceremonies, 
etc. What is proposed here is more generalised, 
formal and purposeful version of this traditional 
practice sponsored and {maintained by the local 
organisation of the poor. 

Social and Economic Overheads through Collective 
Self-Reliance of Poor: The local organisation of the 
poor can take initiative in. the creation and even 
management of social and economic overheads 
which can bestow direct and immediate benefits to 
the community/locality of the poor. Examples of 
such overheads are the community water supply, 
wells, drainage and other sanitary “facilities, play- 
grounds, schools, clinics and recreational centres; and 
houses, roads, bridges, dams and canals. They can 
be constructed on the basis of the voluntary and free 
contribution of the skilled and unskilled labour by 
the poor. A cluster of skills necessary for the crea- 
tion of such overheads in a specific locality or even 
region or for a large-scale specific project ‘can be 
identified and imported to the labour force of the 
poor asan integral part ofthe skills formation 
Campaign mentioned earlier. 

The principle underlying such creation of the 
overhead is one of collective self-reliance of the 
poor for the skilled and unskilled labour while 
minimising the cash outlay equivalent to the cost 
of material inputs which. cannot be locally fabri- 
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cated by the local labour. The creation of the 
local overheads on the basis of the collective self- 
reliance of the poor sponsored on the initiative of 
and by the organisation of the poor represents 
another dimension of treating the poor as untapped 
and unutilised resource. Undoubtedly the design, 
the blueprint and specification of the overhead and 
the material inputs will have to come from other 
agencies; the Federal, State or Local Government, 
non-governmental professional institutions and 
voluntary agencies, and private and public enter- 


. prises. 


The local organisation of the poor may also- 
undertake a few other activities, One of them is 
the service for identifying and assisting the cases 
of acute hardship. Acute hardship may arise on 
account of inability of the breadearner to find work 
for a sustained length of time. It may be due to 
an unexpected death or a prolonged illness of the 
principal earner in the family. Identifying and 
assisting ‘such families will help to build the 
solidarity among the community of the poor. 
The local organisation may introduce a co-operative 
store of essential goods such as foodgrains, cloth- 
ing, etc. The purpose of such a store is to provide 
clean, wholesome and unadulterated food, other 
goods of reasonable quality and all goods at 
reasonable prices. ' 

The poor also need from time to time some credit 
especially during the period of unemployment, on 
social and religious occasions such as births, deaths 
and marriages, for education, repair and main- 
tenance of the shelter, during the prolonged and 
serious illness of the member of a family, etc. 
The local organisation of the poor should dis- 
courage the ceremonial avoidable expenditure. It 
should, however, help the poor to procure credit 
on reasonable, even concessional terms. It can be 
a mediating structure not only between the Govern- 
ment and the poor but also between a banking 
Institution and the poor. 

The local organisation of the poor occupies a 
centre stage in the anti-poverty strategy. It is the 
Instrument for organising the poor and gradually 
transforming them into the effective pressure group 
and the political force to reckon with in the com- 
petitive power struggle in the country. Such a 
local organisation alone can galvanise the poor 


. into action for self-improvement on the basis of 


self-help, mutual aid and collective self-reliance. 
It alone be the“ mediating structure between the 
state and corporate bureaucracy on the one hand 
and the masses of the poor on the other hand. 

The anti-poverty strategy proposed in ihst 
paper presents a difficult task. It will call forth 
sustained efforts over a prolonged period. But for 
a country of India’s size there appears to be no 
easier solution. C] (Concluded) 
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Class, Gender and Agrarian Change 
ANALYSIS OF STATUS OF FEMALE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


SUDHA RAI 


HIS presentation seeks to study the status of 

female agricultural labourers (FALs) in rural 
India in terms of the nature and type of work per- 
formed by them in agriculture in the post-Green 
Revolution period, A study of FALs can be con- 
ceived asa study of women ata level where class 
and gender inequalities coincide, FALs in terms of 
. class together with male agricultural labourers 
(MALs) are placed very low in the agrarian 
hierarchy; in terms.of gender they feel the burden 
of poverty and exploitation more heavily than 
MALs. Hence, a theoretical framework in which 
both class and gender inequality and their inter- 
` action is taken into consideration is necessary. 

The introduction of technological change in the 
1960s in the shape of High Yielding Varieties 
(HYVs) has been one of the major changes in the 
agricultural sector. It has had important conse- 
quences for women in rural areas that have not 
. been fully studied. In theory it could be argued 
that technological change in agriculture could have 
both favourable and unfavourable effects on the 
position of rural women, that technology is neutral. 
Its neutrality/non-neutrality depends upon the 
socio-economic environment in which it is intro- 
duced and it is the interface of social and techno- 
logical factors which defermines the final outcome. 
This does not mean that the technology escapes 
blame: It has played a part in increasing the unequal 
relations inherent within the agrarian system both 
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in terms of class and gender. As Whitehead has 
pointed out, though the area — of women and 
technological change — is “‘under-researched”’ the 
evidence from empirical studies is less contradictory 
and ambiguous in its general trends than this neutral 
stance would suggest. 

The paper is divided into two parts. In part one, 
the concepts of class and gender as used here are 
briefly discussed; in part two, some empirical studies 
on the effect of the Green Revolution technology 
on women, work, and status in agriculture are 
examined. 


I 


À number of now well-known studies on the 

impact of the Green Revolution have shown 
how it quickened the pace of class differentiation 
and polarisation among the peasantry, strengthening 
the economic position of the rich peasantry, and 
began an accompanying trend towards concentra- 
tion of holdings and increasing proletarianisation 
and pauperisation of those displaced from the 
development process.” 

However, the effects of the increasing penetration 
of Capitalist relations on Women in rural areas has 
not been fully studied. Peasant women are not a 
homogeneous group, Women belonging to agricultural 
households fall into different classes, perform diffe- 
rent kinds of work, and technological change has 
had a differential impact upon them.® As Stoler has 
argued, the question of class relations is, “‘analyti- 
cally prior” to_any investigation of male and female 
relations within classes. Sexual inequality must be 
examined within the context of class inequality for 
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in a stratified society both gender and class déter- 
mine access to strategic resources. “Female auto- 
nomy and social power are a function of access to 
strategic resources within the domestic and social 
sphere which is defined differently for each class 
within the peasant society.’’4 


However the concept of gender must be distin- 
guished from that of class otherwise we will merely 
be noting that there are parallels between the effects 
of gender and the effects of class. Some feminist 
writers have rightly pointed out that women’s 
oppression should be traced not merely to the rise 
of private property and capitalism but also to the 
patriarchal system preceding capitalism.’ Bringing 
in the concept of “reproduction” to distinguish 
gender relations from those of class and using the 
household and family as the focus, they point out 
the importance of recognising the twofold process 
of production and reproduction in history and the 
dialectical processes between the two processes which 
creates “‘gender’’ as asocial category for women. 
Thus, the sphere of prodaction makes use of pre- 
existing gender hierarchies to place women in 
subordinate positions at each different level of 
interaction between class and gender. This view- 
point while not diminishing the importance of 
class, shows how poor women are subject toa 
“double oppression.” 


Concepts of class and gender, provide us with a 
* framework for examining the status of female agri- 
cultural labourers in India today. Status would for 
our purposes then bea composite whole consisting 
of social and economic factors which combine to 
create the situation within which FALs live and 
work, Such an approach avoids treating status as 
merely a cultural norm or “given’’ in a society, but 
not accounted for, or narrowly located in the 
structure of material production alone. 


If we use these concepts to examine the impact of 
the new technology on FALs we find two broad 
types of changes which are of course inter-related 
and cannot really be separated except for the pur- 
pose of study., 


(1) “‘Class-based” changes such as declining levels 
of employment, increase in the number of FALs 
seeking work, low wages etc., which affect MALs 
also, but seem to affect women more; 


(2) Gender-based changes which have pushed 
women into the un-important, laborious, repetitive 
and low-paid agricultural tasks while men have 
moved into newer and better paid jobs. This has 
led toa “shift” between men and women within 
the agricultural cycle resulting in ‘‘displacement” 
and “marginalisation” of women. These changes 
have perpetuated existing wage differentials. 


The class based changes, particularly the quéstion 
of declining levels of employment have been the 
subject of a number of studies in the post-Green 
Revolution period.® In part If only three major 
issues Will be examined: 

(a) Rise in number of FALs. 


(b) Displacement and Marginalisation of FALs. 
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(c) Wago differentials. 
J 


II 
Increase in FALs 


T= number of FALs has also been rising over 
time. Demographic increase accounts for only” 
a part of this increase. Jt means that the number of 
women belonging to rural agricultural labour house- 
holds seeking work has been rising. Since levels 
of employment have not been rising, it means that a 
large number of women are seeking work and 
are unable to obtain it. It has been recorded 
by different Census and Labour enquiries in India, 
that the number of agricultural labourers in 
general has been increasing. The average annual rate 
of growth between 1931 and 1951 was 1,21 per cent. 
However after Independence, the rise has been much 
sharper, going up rising to 3.68 per cent between 
1951 and 1971. The number of landless agricultural 
labourers increased from 31.59m. in 1961 to 47.48m. 
in 1971, an average annual rate of growth of about 
5.11 per cent which is higher than the rate of growth 
of population during this period.” Omvedt in a 
study of Decennial Census figures from 1901to -1971 
found that women have always been half in num- 
bers of those classified as agricultural labourers or field 
Jabourers.° She found that women as a percentage 
of agricultural labour have remained relatively more 
stable over time than women as a percentage of 
total workers, and this is true even though the per- 
centage of agricultural labourers has itself grown 
over time. 
_ The Green Revolution led to a very definite 
increase in the number of agricultural labourers, 
many studies show this. But the records also show 
an increase in disparity between the sexes among 
them. Whereas in the years 1981 and 1961 the pro- 
portion of women among cultivators had been 
between 289 and 498 per 1000 men, the ratio fell 
sharply between 1961 and 1971 to a figure of 135 
women to 1000 men. Similarly upto 1961, the 
female proportion among agricultural labourers had 
been relatively stable, but between 1961 and 1971 
it dropped from 819 women per 1000 men’ to 498 
women to 1000 men.® Moreover, while women are 
being pushed into the agricultural sector, they are 
loosing control over land as a means of production 
and being squeezed out of agricultural subsistence 
activities that is they are gradually being pauperised. 
Between 1961 and 1971 while the number of female 


‘ cultivators dropped by 52 per cent of the number of 


male cultivators increased by 6 percent. For the 
Same period while both men and women were 
pusbed from the status of poor peasants into wage 
labourers, MALs increased by more than double 
the rate of women in the post-Green Revolution 
period.” Women therefore are not Being absorbed 
into employment and proletarianised as fast as men. 
The number of women as non-workers also rose 
more quickly, they were pushed out of even, agri- 
cultural work into a position of extremely casual 
(not recorded in statistics) unskilled laboùr, Thus 
while capitalist relations of production have affected 
both men and women, the effect on women has been 
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worse, 2 


& 4 oe i ; ‘ 
l Omvedt’s study also documents a similar process 
which she called proletarianisation and marginali- 
sation of women. 
cultural labourers have grown over time, ‘‘what 
happened between 1961 and 1971 was the acentua- 
tion of the long term tendency to both proletariani- 
sation and marginalisation in agriculture. That is 
including both men and women, the percentage of 
agricultural labourers to total workers in agriculture 
rose from 24.04 to 38.4 while the percentage of 
workers to the total population declined from 49.73 
to 35.95." 

A comparison of the {wo RLEs (1964-65 and 
1974-75) shows that the estimated number of female 
agricultural labourers in labour households has 
increased over this period. Agricultura} labourers 
increased from 30.8 to 46.4, FALs from 11.5 per 
cent to 18.3 per cent and MALs from 17.5 to 25.2 
per cent: The percentage of agricultural labour 
households to total rural labour households under- 
went an increase from 21.79m. to 25.27m." The 
report also noted that in the countryside as a whole 
more than 50 per cent of rural households did not 
possess any land. Another study estimates the rise 
in, FALs between 1961 and 1971 as approximately 
50 per cent.? The RLEs also show that out of an 
average of 4.53 persons in an agricultural labour 
household in the country in 1964-65 the wage earn- 
ing members were approximately 2.04 per cent of 
which 0.76 were women. The corresponding num- 
bers in 1974-75 were 2.24 and 0.88 respectively. 

The 1981 Census showed that approximately 50 
per cent of all rural women workers were employ- 
ed as agricultural labourers and another 37 per 
cent as cultivators that is, they worked on family 
farms, Rural women constituted 38 per cent of 
all rural agricultural labourers at the All-India 
level the percentage being much higher for some 
states. 

An increase in agricultural labourers in general 
and FALs in particular has been noted in a number 
of studies.1® Few “‘before’? and “after” empirical 
studies i.e., those which look at an area in the pre 
and post Green Revolution period exist K. Gough 
in her stady of Thanjavur in 1951-53 and 1976 
again has shown the changes which took place in 
that area and how it affected FALs.17 MALs were 
36 percent of the male agricultural workforce in 
1951, but by 1971 they were 53 per cent FALs 
increased from 52 per cent to 85 per cent while the 
agricultural workforce had remained at 69 per 
cent of the total workforce against 70 per cent 
in 1950. Agricultural Jabourers were even more 
numerous by the mid 1970s than the records showed 
in 1971, and there was growing and severe under- 
employment of male and female labour. Gough 
argues that population increase accounted for 
only 29 per cent of the more than 100 per cent 
increase, the rest were a result of the process of 
economic development. She points to three 
factors (a) Eviction of tenants and re-employment 
as labourers to gain higher profits from HYVs and 
to avoid granting lemancy rights, (b) Increasing num- 
ber of artisans reduced to wage labourers in agricul 
ture, (c) Sale of land by land-owners to meet 
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She points out that while agri-. 


debts, some of whom were reduced to labontfe?s, 
the rest having migrated to urban areas. 


Marginalisation and Displacement | 


In order to understand the impact of techno- 
logy on women, it is necessary to see how 
established patterns of work by females in rural 
areas react and change in the process of develop- 
ment with the introduction of new techniques in 
agriculture. Some “shifts” take place within the 
agricultural labour cycle between men and women. 
, Traditionally there have always been some jobs 
which have been performed by women such as 
weeding, -harvesting etc., and some by men such 
as ploughing that is, a sexual division of labour. 
This division was supposedly based upon “‘natural”’ 
skills which women had for some jobs, but it has 
also resulted in women being kept out of the more 
important jobs in the agricultural cycle resulting 
in the greater control of menin the social and 
economic sphere. Some re-arrangement of jobs 
within this traditional system therefore takes place 
due to the introduction of “new” jobs, techniques 
etc. due to the new technology. Studies show that 
in this “‘re-arrangement”? women’s status within 
the agricultural labour force has suffered. 

(1) Women have remained within their trad (ional 

jobs and have not gone into newer and better 

paid jobs which have gone to men, leading to 
increasing concentration of women in un-impor- 
tant low-skilled, laborious jobs, thereby leading 
to a process of ‘marginalisation’ within agricul- 
ture. Paradoxically, economic development 
has strengthened rather than broken down the 
traditional sexual division of labour and values. 

(2) Women have been ‘displaced’ from some of 

these jobs without any alternatives due to new 

techniques and use of mechanical devices. 


Marginalisation 


Data from the Agricultural Labour and Rural 
Labour Enquiries shows the increasing concentra- 
tion of women in particular agricultural operations. 
Tables 2 and 3 below show this. The tables show 
that in three agricultural activities i.e., transplanting, 
weeding and harvesting the employment of women 
in terms of full days per year has always been high 
and has been increasing. 

In the case of transplanting women have always. 
had a higher rate of employment whereas in the case 
of weeding and harvesting we find that men have 
also gained in terms of days of employment. This is 
because use of weedicides and pesticides for weed- 
ing, and mechanical devices for harvesting have 
spread in some areas and these are occupations now 
performed by men. A region-wise study would have 
to be done in order to show this better, In the case 
of ploughing and sowing the number of days of ' 
employment of women has decreased very sharply 
perhaps indicating the influx of tractors and other 
mechanical devices. In the case of MALs the drop 
in number of days spent in ploughing and sowing 
may indicate increasing concentration of land in 
the hands of owners and less availability of land to 
tenants, 
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TABLE i 


Work pattern of men and women of agricultural labour households in agricultural wage employment by occupations 
in estimated number of fall days per year) ` 


Number of days per year in wage paid employment in diferent agricultural occupations 





Ploughing Sowing Transplanting Weeding Harvesting 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
ist Agricul- 
tural Labour 
Enquiry i 
1950-51 50.00 28.00 19.00 18.00 25.00 31.00 31.00 44.00 40,00 42.00 
2nd Agricul- > 
tural Labour 
Enquiry 
1956-57 26.66 2.08 3.79 3.76 9,90 16.50 20 31 30.81 43.68 46.46 





Source: RLE 1964-65, p. 22-25 given in Rama Joshi, ‘Socio-Economic Condition of Women Agricultural Workers”, in 
S.M. Pandey (ed.), Rural Labours in India, Problems and Policy Perspectures, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Development and 


Human Resources, New Delhi, 19°6. 


The category “‘others” in Table 3 is interesting. 
It perhaps ‘includes transporting, marketing of pro- 
duce, dealing with credit agencies etc. These jobs are 
performed by men and this gives them greater 
. control over decision-making in agricultural matters 
and control over agricultural income compared to 
women. 


: TABLE 2 l 
Wage-paid Employment of Usually Occupied Men and 
Women of Agricultural Labour Households in different agricul- 
tural operations (In terms of full days in a year) 





Agricultural Agricultural Labourers 

, Operations 1964-65 1974-75 

Men Women Men Women 

Ploughing 48 7 36 2 
Sowing , Sa e ee 5 5 
Transplanting 7 12 8 13 
Weeding 13 22 22 33 > 
Harvesting 40 45 46 49 
Others 85 48 76 36 
All Agricultural 
Operations 217 149 193 138 


Source: RLE 1974-75 Final Report on Employment and 


Unemployment of Rural Labour Households (part-I) Labour 
Puran, Ministry of Labour, Governmentof India, 1983, 
l j 


With the introduction of HY Vs, a change of crops 
can change the division of labour between men and 
women. This leads to avery high demand for 
MALs. Whe the demand for FALs also increases, 
women are used intensively: in the cultivation 
of dry crops such as millets and other coarse 
grain. They are left with the entire responsi- 
bility for the cultivation of the village drylands 
leaving men free for cash crops.® In the wet 
areas women are required only for transplanting. 
and harvesting. Hence development has pushed 
-women ouf of the mainstream of the new techno- 
logy by relegating them ^to the cultivation of TVs 
rather than HYVs.” This is true of many occupa- 
tions traditionally done by women — retail trade, 
handpounding of dairying, fishing, vegetable garden- 
ing etc. Men takeover women’s work when produc- 
tion changes from subsistence to market economy, 
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or when an operation is modernised. 

The Green Revolution has reduced employment 
opportunities for women and their access to the 
labour market seems to have become more difficult. 
This becomes clear if we compare employment 
patterns in “‘developed” (affected by the Green 
Revolution) and backward areas. We find an inverse 
association between the degree of development and 
the extent of female employment in the developed 
areas.2° Haryana has a 2.41 per cent over all parti- 
cipation rate of women, while Punjab the main 
Green Revolution area has the lowest rate of 
women’s participation in the workforce, that is, 
1.18 per cent. Even within regions affected by the 
Green Revolution we find that it has had: a diffe- 
rential impact and there are marked inter-distinct 
variation.*4 In areas where penetration of HYVs 
and mechanisation is less, employment oppor- 
tunities for male and female labour have increased, 
whereas in areas where both bio-chemical and 


, mechanical changes have been introduced FALs 


seem to be fast disappearing. Itis only in non- 
mechanical operations and lesser important activi- 
ties such as Cotton-picking, Corn-decobbing, Cane- 
stripping, Fodder-cutting, Rice-transplanting etc, 
that FALs are still used. 

This shows that women have become a “seasonal 
labour force’ in many areas.** A fall in total 
employment with a-rise in the harvesting engage- 
ment or in transplanting indicates a shift towards 
an increased seasonal concentration of female 
employment. For many months in the year FALs 
are not employed, while the work available to 
MALSs is spread out over the whole year. Moreover, 
in areas such as Punjab, a relatively large propor- 
tion of male labour is permanently employed as 
“Siri” or contract labour, and almost all female 
labour is temporarily employed either as casual/ 
daily/seasonal labour. Increase in farm size merely 
generates more seasonal employment and not off- 
seasonal employment for women. The primary 
source of income of FALs today is seasonal wage 
employment. Women have hence been pushed into 
the category of “‘helpers’’. “They therefore form 
the majority of the reserve labour force. This way 
their lives are ọne of continuous insecurity of 


? 


employment within the village in the primary sector 
i.e., agriculture, ”?3 ; 


Displacement 


The introduction of mechanical devices in agri- 
culture which are labour saving can also displace 
female agricultural labour. However, it is. the 
mechanisation of harvest and post-harvest opera- 
tions with the use of combine-harvesters, wheat 
_ threshers, rice hullers etc. rather than activities such 
as ploughing, land preparation etc. with the use of 
tractors that is important for women workers. 
Mechanisation of land preparation activities affects 
male family labour or male wage labour. 

A growing number of studies on the Third World 
and India point to the effect that mechanisation of 
post-harvest activities have had on poor landless 
women.** As early as 1970, Billings and Arjun 
Singh showed that by 1983 mechanisation would 
reduce the demand for human energy by 27 per cent 
from the high level attained under the HY Vs impact, 
of this 24 per cent would be due to wheat threshers, 
12 per cent reapers, 7 per cent corn shellers, 6 per cent 
cane crushers, They also noted that use of chemicals 
for controlling weeds and pests was gaining ground 
and would also lead to large displacement of female 
labour. In India the use of combines which macha- 
nise harvesting and threshing is limited, but it is not 
unlikely that they will be introduced and this would 
affect ajob done mainly by FALs. In rice-areas har- 
vesting alone produces a third or more of women’s 
income in the major rice-growing states of India. 
Mechanisation of this activity would affect FALs. 

In India the mechanisation of paddy processing 
particularly has led to a very sharp decline in female 
employment over the last 50-60 years or so, and the 
decline was particularly marked during and imme- 
diately following the Second Worlds War due to 
Government policies which favoured the change. 
This decline has always been more in the southern 
states of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh compared 
to most of the Eastern and North-eastern states, 
because of the early introduction of power driven 
millers in these states. The decline in employment 
over this period specially during 1911-31 has been 
far more precipitous for women than men. There 
was a decline of 51 per cent for women and only 13 
per cent for men indicating possibly that men were 
being at least partially re-absorbed by the milling 
sectors.2° Although some post war attempts were 
made to control the growth and spread of mills 
through rice mill control orders in some states they 
ceased to operate when rice was decontrolled in 
1954, The First Plan tried to introduce various 
measures to allow co-existence of hand pounding 
along with mills but it soon became impossible to 
check the rapid growth (often aulicetised) of small 
hullers because of their cost effeciency. 

In countries such as India, Bangladesh, Malaysia 
etc labour-saving devices have been introduced 
much faster than in Asian countries such as Japan. 
Complete mechanisation of rice farming in Japan 
came about only in the 1970s much after the intro- 
duction of new labour intensive techniques and rise 
of yields. Today mechanical devices are already 
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available from developed countries and are being 
used in countries which have a very large number 
of landless labour. As such, more labour-using 
techniques should be encouraged. 

Displacement and Marginalisation has taken place 
because education training and demonstration of’ 
new skills and techniques (plant protection by 
spraying, weeding by weedicides, use of mechanical 
devices etc) are largely attended by men. The 
extension workers are usually men and prefer to 
‘teach men. Women due to social taboos also do not 
go to such places and remain at home. The govern- 
ment attitude also until recently has been that 
women’s primary identity is “‘as wives, sisters, 
mothers” or as unskilled supplementary labour. The 
belief extends to identifying modernisation with the 
withdrawal of female labour from tangible and 
explicit economically gainful occupations. The 
government programme through the last 30 years 
from CDP to IRDP now, have all principally pro- 
moted womens’ activities in rural areas through 
Mahila Mandals and Applied Nutrition Programmes 
whose activities are limited to child-care, nutritional 
requirements, hygiene, etc. Kumud Sharma reports 
thata UNO Community Development Evaluation 
Mission in India in 1959 stated that there were seve- 
ral example of rural young girls expressing that they 
were tired of tailoring and knitting activities which 
did not pay them back and would rather like to 
join agricultural clubs to learn the improved skills in 
farming, animal husbandry etc.2® The 6th 5 Year 
Plan for the first time tried to recognise women’s 
economic independence by including recognition of 
joint ownership of land. However the documents do 
not have a separate target for women or a separate 
financial allocation for women’s development. 


Wage Differentials 


Economic development has also not been able to 
bridge the traditional wage differential between men 
and women in agriculture.” As per the minimum 
wages act 1948, the minimum wages are to be 
fixed by state'governments for agricultural labourers, 
and the rates areto be periodically revised at 
intervals not exceeding five years. The National 
Commission on Labour held that “‘the fixation of 
statutory minimum wages by the Government has 
tended to narrow the gap between wages of men 
and women.” The commission however noted the 
continuance of wage differentials between men and 
women specially in agriculture, and held that in 
fixing wage rates in agriculture, some -state govern- 
ments have not been free from discrimination 
against women.*® 

Tables 3 and 4 give us data on the average daily 
earnings of workers in agriculture and the amount 
paid for various agricultural operations in the 
Agricultural Labour and Rural Labour Enquiries 
since 1950. We find that wages for both men and 
women in agriculture fell between 1950-51 and 
‘1956-57 for all operations but have risen thereafter, 
This rise was sharpest between 1964-65 and 1974-75 
which showed that the new technology had led to a 
rise in wages. However the wage differential 
rémains, 
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TABLE 3 


Average daily earnings of workers engaged in agricultural 
operations (in Rs ) 


Ist Agricul- 2nd Agricul- Ist Rural 2nd Rural 


tural Labour tural Labour Labour Labour 
Enquiry Enquiry Enquiry Enquiry : 
1950-51 1956-57 1964-65 1974-75 
Men 1,09 0.96 1.43 3.24 
Women 0.68 0.59 0.95 2.27 


~ Source: “Main Findings of Labour Enquiries” Rural Labour 


Enquiry 1974-75 Final Report ón Income, Consumption, and 
Expenditure of Rural Labour Househoids, Labour Bureau, 
Government of India, 1983, Appendix HI, p 343 (ii). 


A paper submitted to the National Commission 
on Agriculture by S.M. Pandey in 1974 on the 
average daily earnings of female ferm workers on 
others farms for wages shows this clearly. It also 
reveals the regional variation in wage differentials 
as shown in the Table 5 below. Analysing the data 
given in the report Kanti Pandey found that inter- 
state differences cannot be explained by factors such 
as the level of agricultural development, proportion 
of FAL to total female workers, percentage of popu- 
lation belonging to schedule caste or tribe etc. In 
other words no systematic relationship emerges. 
Pandey concludes that the wage differentials can be 
explained only in terms of discrimination. - 


TABLE 4 


Operation-wise Daily Earnings of all Agricultural 
Workers (in Rs.) 


Ist Agricul- 2nd Agricul- Ist? Rural 2nd Rural 








Activity tural Labour tural Labour Labour Labour 
Enquiry Enquiry Enquiry Enquiry 
1950-51 1956-57 1964-65 1974-75 
en 
i Ploughing 1,05 1.00 1.39 3.35 
Sowing = = 1.5] 3.74 
Transplanting 1.16 1.11 1.86 3.34 
Weeding 0.89 0.88 1.42 3.07 
Harvesting 1.26 0.93 1.43 3.41 
Others saad = 1.38 3.11 
Women 
“Ploughing  —' — 1.02 2.42 
Sowing 0.60 0.82 0.97 2.57 
Transplanting 0.72 0.69 1.15 2.46 
Weeding 0.52 0.52 0.87 1.95 _ 
Harvesting 0.79 0.58 0.95 2.38 
Others —_ — 0.92 2.30 
Source: Ibid., Yable 3. 
Apart from wage differentials the time duration 


for which labourers are employed and the methods 
of paymènt reveals differences between male and 
female labour. Women in agriculture are employed 
as we have seen mostly as casual workers and are 
paid on a “daily” basis. The mode of payment 
also seems to vary according to the sex Of labourers. 
While male labourers are paid in cash orin kind 
or both, or even in the form of a share of the crop 
payment to female labourers, at least where 
there is exclusive female employment appears to 
be either solely in cash or in “Cash and Kind” 
wages. Wage differentials are not so apparent 
when paid in kind, in cash however, the differences 
are striking. 

It is also important in this context to note that 
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doing More wage labour does not give a woman a 
larger share of household cash income. In both 
Asian and the African contexts, existing studies 





TABLE 5 
Male and Female Earnings in Agriculture 
` Percentage of 
Female Earn- 
ings of Male 
Earnings 
(1) States above the All-India Bibar 84.4 Per 
average where percentage Madhya cent 
of Female Earnings of Male Pradesh 80.5 ,, 
Earnings are higher than  ° Karnataka 78.8 p 
the National Average Assam TLD -p 
Orissa Tak: yy 
Punjab 70.9, 
Gujarat 70.8 ,; 
(2) States below the All-India U. P. 65.7 p 
Average where percentage Tamil Nadu 6I ,, 
of Female Earnings are Rajasthan , 63.3 ,, 
lower than National Haryana 62.4 ,, 
Average Maharashtra 595 ,, 
Kerala 54.6 
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Source: S. M. Pandey, “Wages, Income Expenditure and 
Indebtedness of Agricultural Labourers in India’’, Report to 
National Commission on Labour in Kanti Pandey, ‘‘Discri- 
mination of Wages of Rural Female Workers’’, Economic 
Times, August 24, 1975, New Delhi. 
indicate that it is usually men who have primary 
control over the family’s cash income. Often the 
wages paid for work done by both men and 
women of agricultural labour households are usually 
handed over to the male members alone and even 
where wages are initially paid to the women, they 
are taken over and controlled by men. In spending 
cash incomes too, men tend to spend a part of it 
on themselves while women always spend it for the 
household. f 


Conclusion 


The study shows thatthe status of FALs has been 
eroded, The new technology has by-passed them, it 
does not offer anything to women in agriculture 
either in terms of increase in employment oppor- 
tunities, better jobs, higher wages or standards of 
living. In fact it has helped in relegating }women 
to a secondary position within the labour market 
and the rural economy. It has pushed them out of 
even the lesser important jobs they performed, thus 
increasing the number of women seeking work. As 
Jong as women remain in unskilled and unimpor- 
tant jobs, wage differentials will be difficult to 
remove. The Green Revolution by bringing in 
Capitalist relations in the countryside has led to the 
strengthening of, “the ideology of patriarchal 
gender relations (which) has been reinforced by the 
type of development taking place in the country- 
side.” Due to the increasing control of men over 
all spheres of production, “‘new elements of patri- 
archialism and sexism have emerged. It is the 
low access and the limited Knowledge of modern 
technology of FALs which has provided the mate- 
rial basis for sustaining patriarchal relations and 
creating the “double oppression.” Q} 
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Science, Technology and Politics 


BALDEV SINGH 


Hemlock Deal 


‘THoucn not comparable to the landslide victory 
of Lok Dal in Haryana, the cancellation by the 
Government of the agreement with Hemlock of 
USA for import of polysilicon technology is of 
equal moment, in ‘terms of importance and vehe- 
mence it evoked in the scientific community and 
the media (The Times of India and Indian Express, 
June 27, 1987). The forceful support extended to 
the technology developed by scientists at the Indian 
Institute of Science in collaboration with Mettur 
Chemicals Ltd. (METCHEM) is a reflection of the 
popular support available on occasions to an indi- 
.genous effort when faced with competition with 
imported “‘foreign’’ technology — a support based 
on patriotic sentiment. =< . l 

Patriotic sentiment must, however, meet objective 
criteria and the hard realities of technology and 
economics. The Hemlock controversy has raised 
some critical issues of science and technology policy 
and left some questions unanswered. 

1. On the evidence of those who should know, 
all the scientists actively involved in the controversy, 
namely, Prof A.R. Vasudeva Murty, Prof G. Suryan, 
Prof C.N.R. Rao, Dr P.P. Gupta, Dr S. Varada- 
rajan, Ashok Parthasarathi, Dr. L.K. Doraiswamy, 
Dr A P.B. Sinha are persons of impeccable personal 
integrity and high level of technological capability. 
Technology evaluation is a complex operation and 
an erroneous judgment in favour of foreign techno- 
logy cannot always be ruled out. So also in the 
case of indigenous technology those developing tech- 
nology may develop an emotional attachment which 
could vitiate objective technological and economic 
judgment, l 

2 K.P.P. Nambiar, Secretary, Department Of 
Electronics (DOE) is reported to hayé said that “the 
Hemlock technology, which was with the DOE, 
would be evaluated with indigenous technology”. 
(Indian Express, June 27, 1987.) Does it mean that 
the comparative merit of METCHEM technology 
is yet to be evaluated and established? Nambiar 
has also said that the entire “Technology Package” 
has been given by the Hemlock and there was no 
proposal to scrap the ‘National Silicon Factory 
(NSF) at Baroda. Where do we go from here? Will 
NSF use METCHEM or HEMLOCK technology, 
or a decision remain indefinitely suspended in the 
air — the Trishanku way? Serious differences rested 
on reliable data on demand projections, costs of 
production, purity for the electronic grade. Can 
Nambiar give the precise DOE version of these 
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three crucial elements? 

3. The august office of the Prime Minister (PM) 
was invoked to hold in abeyance and later terminate 
the Hemlock agreement. Considering that Vara- 
darajan Committee bad ruled in favour of Hemlock 
Technology, did the PM’s office bring in another 
competent group to give a more informed judg- 
ment? — Or, was ita concession to popular senti- 
ment? Should the P.M.’s office be involved in 
matters to support one group or the other? 

4. The individuals who had, rightly or wrongly, 
judged in favour of Hemlock were subjected to CBI 
investigation and harassment — later, most of them 
were shifted out from their positions. Will penalisa- 
tion and victimisation not vitiate a frank and honest 
approach to technology evaluation? To all accounts 
there was no prima facie evidence of corruption in 
technology evaluation and selection. Much more 
serious, what is CBI’s competence to evaluate the 
right or wrong of technology in this highly specia- 
lised field? Are we going to have shades of Lysenko 
in Indian science? 

Even while raising these policy issues, we wish 
METCHEM technology every success — and hope 
that it proves to be internationally competitive in 
terms of costs and quality. 


More on Superconductors 


The Soviets are on to the technology side of the 
new ceramic superconductors. Their level of tempe- . 
rature to realise stuperconductivity appears to be 
about the same as internationally attained (— 170°C) 
but they “have test-produced cable with the new 
material.” , 

Since our interests in superconductors would 
primarily be for use in storage and transmission of 
electricity, this technological development is signi- 
ficant (Xinhua, June 25, 1987). 

Here is something interesting. Early in June, the 
official media broadcast news of the formation of 
a high-level committee headed by Prof. M.G.K. 
Menon, Member, Planning Commission and Scienti- 
fic Advisor to the Prime Minister (PM) to coordi- 
nate the research superconductivity being carried 
out in different national laboratories. Also, that 
the committee idea was endorsed by the PM at a 
meeting of researchers and scientific policy planners 
held towards the end of May (UNI quoted by Eco- 
nomic Times, June 1, 1987). However after two days, 
the PTI reported that PM had set up a committee 
under his own chairmanship to emphasise “‘the politi- 
cal: commitment to this emerging area of science 
and technology”. The committee has a galaxy of > 


Minister-level representatives of Finance, Human 
Resources Development and Science and Techno- 


logy, backed by the Secretaries of these Ministries’ 


and Scientific Adviser to PM, Chairman, UGC, Heads 
of BARC, Atomic Energy, Defence Science, Electro- 
nics and Scientific and industrial research, and four 
luminaries from science, technology and industry. 
Has anyone been left out of this super-duper-con- 
ductor club? Is it advisable to involve PM in indi- 
vidual technology programmes and projects however 
potentially important? 

Prof. C.N.R. Rao, Chairman of the Scientific 
Advisory Council to PM (SAC-PM) is to chair the 
‘Programme Management Board’ (PMB) with 
Secretary, Finance, scientists and heads from con- 
cerned scientific agencies (Indian Express, June 2, 
1987). Do we need this top-heavy bi-cameral struc- 
ture for promoting scientific research? Structures 
apart, have the problems of secrecy and patent pro- 
tection been keptin view, especially in view of 
West German collaboration in the superconductivity 
work of Indian Institute of Technology (IIT), Madras? 


Stars Don’t Foretell 


It is reassuring to learn from Doctors Pandey and 
Negi of the National Geophysical Research Institute 
that Nemesis — the death star — named after the 
Greek goddess of righteous anger does not exist. 
The mysterious companion star of the Sun has been 
blamed for mass extinction or large-scale wipe-out 
of animal species. Nemesis came close to the Sun 
65 million years ago and dinosaurs and many other 
species were wiped out. Doomsday repeats itself 
every 26 milion years when the ‘Star of Doom’ 
again comes close to the Sun (PTI, June 28, 1987). 
Not to worry — the doomsday is a long way off! 

But near home is the Presidential election and 
the Congress candidate has made sure of favourable 
star-influence by choosing between 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. 
on June 15 — considered auspicious — for filing 
ot his nomination paper (The Hindu, June 15, 1987)! 
Congress President Rajiv Gandhi of the 21st century 
promise is among the proposers. With Shankar 
Dayal Sharma performing the rolling feat before 
God and Janaki Ballabh Patnaik pulling the Yatra 
Rath, the country is in reverse gear, away from the 
secular, scientific and socialist society of Jawaharlal 
Nehra’s dreams. 

Ever heard of CSICOP (Committee for Scientific 
Investigation of Claims ofthe Para-normal)! This 
august body wants to subject Shri SATYA SAI 
BABA to scientific investigation against claims of 
using telepathy to transmit messages to the political 
heads of Panama (Indian Express, June 16, 1987), 
SAI BABA has certainly progressed to trans- 
national activity — earlier it was limited to indi- 
genous vibhuti and Swiss watches and gold. Imagine 
someone filing a suit alleging gold smuggling! The 
Andhra Pradesh High Court rightly dismissed the 
petition — smuggling hasto be by land, sea or 
airport — but the Baba materialises it from no- 
where, spiritually — spiritual smuggling, eh! - 


Importing R & D 
“When the Minister of State for Science and 
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Technology starts recommending Indian invest- 
ments in the American R & D companies on line 
with Republic of Korea, Japan and Taiwan, then 
we are {on tricky business. Korea and Taiwan are 
almost American industrial dependencies and have 
no pretensions to self-reliance. Japan’s industrial and ` 
R & D pofential are that of a competing giant, which 
has shaken the mighty dollar. Don’t we have enough 
R & D capability within thecountry as to buy it 
abroad? Would Silicon Valley R & D fit in with our 
needs? Can our industry absorb and utilise R & D 
when they are reluctant even to absorb imported 
technology? Has the Scientific Advisory Council 
to the Prime Minister (SAC-PM) gone into the 
‘advisability of buying NRI technology companies 
or investing in American R & D by Indian 
industrial companies? Honestly, what is Prof. 
C.N.R. Rao’s SAC-PM active about? — or is the 
advice all for “Ears of the PM only” and hush hush! 


Free Import of Technology 


India is on the evé of negotiations with Aid India 
Consortium and the World Bank (WB) for external 
assistance package of $ 4.8 billion. These are 
occasions for arm-twisting by the donors and among 
the WB ‘suggestions’ is advocacy of “free import of 
technology with companiés making their own 
choices” (The Hindu, June 22, 1987). While we are 
all for rationalisation of irksome, delaying and 
several self-defeating rules and procedures, a poor 
debtor country like India can ill afford opening the 
flood-gates for free entry of non-priority, outdated 
or overpriced technologies. Countries like the 
Republic of Korea and Brazil which have tried this 
strategy have found themselves in a worse quagmire 
of mounting indebtedness. 

The World Bank advocacy “for the phased 
removal of purchase and price preferences given to 
public sector enterprises” is reminiscent of an 
identical promise in Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
recent address to the Annual Session of the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry: 
(FICCI). Description of the Indian establishment 
and bureaucracy as “notoriously inefficient and 
often corrupt” is anything but amusing. But those 
with the begging bowl must eat the humble pie and 
pocket the insult! 


Science Archives 


It needed Bruce Berndt, Ramanujam scholar and 
mathematician of the University of IMionis, to turn, 
the spotlight on the loss of “ʻa filled trunk with 
papers on which he (Ramanujam) scribbled hig 
results” (PTY, June 28, 1987). Ramanujam’s birth: 
centenary was celebrated in USA at a gathering of 
the world’s top mathematicians. Was the Indian 
Mathematical Society aware of this loss? Would 
the Scientific Advisory Council to the Prime Minig- 
ter (SAC-PM) be concerned about the issue? 

A similar fate may be in store for the documents 
and personal papers of Professors S.N. Bose 
Meghnad Saha, J.C. Bose, C.V. Raman, P.C. Maha. ` 
lanobis, B.C. Guha and others. In most cases, their 
“scientific papers’ are being suitably compiled and 
published. However, their correspondence, notes 
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and diaries arein disarray and may be lost to 
posterity. For anyonc who may like to study the 
history of development of Indian science, the 
labours and travails of the pioneers in the field of 
science in India and the interaction between science 
and the national struggle for independence, this 
would be an irreparable loss, = 


Public Image of CSIR 


Authorities of CSIR must be aware that they do 
not exactly enjoy a bright public image (Hindustan 
Times, June 15, 1987). Itis understood that teams 
of media representatives are being taken round the 
National Laboratories to gather a first-hand impres- 
sion. The result is that some news-ifems have been 
highlighting achievements of some — mostly the 


chemical-based — laboratories. These items make ' 


desultory reading. In the recent press reports, pro- 
jects mentioned are: ar additive used in oil-fields, 
Jalshakti for agriculture; polymer alloys; anti- 
malaria drugs, pesticides and electrolysis of brackish 
water (The Times of India, June 22 and 27, 1987; UNTI, 
June 22, 1987). Most of these are promising items 
of ‘under development’ and import substitutes. 
Such publicity only detracts from the good work 
in progress. CSIR is more sinned against than 
otherwise. . 

Firstly, CSIR should get over the self-conceived 
conviction that they are called upon to and capable 
of generating production-level technology — com- 
parable to. what could be imported from industrial 
manufacturing firms abroad. The idea has been 
nourished over three decades or more and has stuck. 
Although the Abid Hussain Review Committee 
realised that this was not the forte of CSIR, still 
they pushed it. However, the Review Committee 
has made valuable recommendations on streng- 
thening science-based industrial research. This may 
require staff re-structuring; here again the Com- 
mittee has several positive suggestions. 

Secondly, CSIR should project its image asa 
broad-spectrum multi-discipline autonomous orga- 
nisation whose achievements are not to be judged 
on the basis of returns from technologies sold, 
consultancy, sponsored or contract research. Review 
Committee mistakenly judges CSIR on these criteria 
— but itis for CSIR to correct the impression. 
Its spectrum embraces a rare combination of soci- 
ally-oriented research in buildings, roads, structures, 
environment, oceanography, botany, electronics 
etc. Unlike some other R & D agencies, CSIR is an 
open organisation. It can cash upon its open-ness 
if it projects its image so as to reflect the real reality. 
Why not ask some specialised media expert to help? 
Scientists are not exactly qualified as good 
publicists, 


Health and Environment 


It is fortunate for those who rule this country 
that most people believe in God, their karma and 
kismat. Otherwise, the state of health services calls 
for a revolution, at the minimum. It is undeniably 
true that due to failure of air-conditioning some 


persons have died in the intensive care unit of a . 


prestigious government-run hospital. Ill-equipped 
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dispensaries, under-paid and over-worked doctors 
and corruption-based adulterated sub-standard medi- 
cines today constitute what is euphemistically called 
the ‘Public Health Service’. 

Of the most prestigious All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, New - Delhi, (Prof) Dr Sneh 
Bhargava, the Director, says: “We are bursting at 
our seams, handling a work-load that we were never 
designed to, either in the out-patients department or 
in the wards. Our bed strength and available faci- 
lities just cannot meet the demands being made on 


us — to our great regret but no fault of ours”. 


Superintendent Dr. Safaya adds: “The very act of ` 
efficiency has led us to a state of inefficiency. It is 
a Classic example of inefficiency on account of 
efficiency thatisin operation here. The situation 
cannot continue for long.” 

Established in 1956 for 600 patients a day, the 


eee today has to cater to 3000 patients daily. 


ch doctor examines 70 to 80 patients in four 
hours of OPD (3 minutes/patient average!). Things 
are much worse elsewhere. in the Capital—at 
Gokulpuri MCD dispensary, two doctors attend to 
600 patients a day and at ESI dispensary, Jangpura, 
five doctors attend to a work-load meant for fifteen 
(The Hindu, June 8 and 29, 1987). It should be no 
surprise that in the last one year, the Capital has 
Witnessed six major agitations affecting hospitals 
and dispensaries (The Hindu, June 22, 1987). Now 
get ready for the worst! 8000 CGHS doctors have 
threatened through their Joint Action Council to 
strike for parity in grades with the administrative 
services. Would the ‘superior high caste’ climb down 
to let the ‘lower caste’ medical profession be on 
equal footing! 


New Drug Policy 


What should a drug policy aim at?—cheaper drogs, 
easier availability, promotion of local capability and 
production through Indian firms, stress on essential 
drugs, generic names and against costly combination 
drugs. The Hathi Committee was a landmark and 
UNIDO, WHO and developing countries considered 
us to be leaders in framing a rational drug policy. 
Not any morel About the new drug policy, Dr 


Bhaskar Roy Chowdhury, President of the Indian 


Medical Association says: “The total impact of the 
proposed policy would be disastrous for indigenous 
drug manufacturers, especially those in the small and 
medium sectors. The liberal import of technology’ 
would affect R&D efforts in the country and expose 
the people of India to the hazards of unchecked 
safety conditions in imported technology. The new 

olicy would also have a spiralling effect on prices” 
(The Hindu, June 9, 1987). Also, ‘The liberalisation 
of licensing would only benefit multinational drug 
manufacturers”. And why only the multinationals 
when most of the multinational drug companies in 
India are chaired by prestigious retired ICS/IAS 
officials with intimate linkages with the ruling coterie 
of bureaucrats. 


Smokeless Tobacco 


Here is another warning by the World Health 
Organisation (WHO). A sort of pre-emptive strike 


against a new fast spreading evil — ‘Smokeless 
tobacco’, Of course, we Indians have known and 
used it for ages (if not centuries) that is, tobacco not 
smoked but chewed, dipped or just left in the 
mouth. Studies have shown beyond any reasonable 
doubt “that smokeless tobacco is a serious health 
hazard as a cause of cancer of the oral cavity and of 
nicotine addiction’ — “‘can lead to leucoplakia, 
white patches on gums leading to cancer, receding 
gums. However, at least 100 million people in India 
and Pakistan use smokeless tobacco in betel and 
flavouring agents” (The Hindu, PTI, June 19, 1987), 

Here is a new one. A cigarette firm engages 
young girl students, usually in batches of 4 to 6, at 
Rs. 100 day and advertisement-sari dress to hold 
lighted cigarettes and puff while circulating in 
market places — Connaught Place, Janpath etc. 
Smoking is injurious to health! Isn’t it, Minister 
Saroj Kharpade? 


Environment 


~ Indira Gandhi was credited as having been “a 
committed environmentalist”. The National Commi- 
ttee on Environmental Planning and Coordination 
in 1972 and the Union Department of Environment 
in 1980 owe their creation to her abiding interest in 
environment as relevant to the country’s economy 
and well-being of the people. One does not hear of 
the Committee (if it still exists!) any more, while the 
Department appears to have sunk into the insipid 
routine as normal] to a government establishment — 
its main distinction being that the secretary 
(Environment) also doubles up as secretary (Security) 
to the PM! 

However, there are some enlightened judgements 
by the Supreme Court and High Courts (Economic 


Times, June 22, 1987.) The case of limestone quarries * 


and cement plant in the Dehra Dun valley; judg- 
ment concerning displacement and dispossession of 
tribals for Rihand super-thermal project in Uttar 
Pradesh; Supreme Court verdict in Gujarat case 
ruling against deforestation by a private quarrying 
party; restriction on cutting of trees in Goa; and new 
definition of forest by Madhya Pradesh High Court 
to include felled trees besides standing ones, are out- 
’ standing instances. The onslaught on environment 
however is of a much wider dimension and isa 
threat to national ecology and economy. 

PTI reports that alkaline polluents discharged into 
tributaries of Mahanadi from paper mills are caus- 
ing dangerous cracks in Hirakud Dam of Orissa 
(Indian Express, June 8, 1987); nitrate pollution is 
causing epidemic dimension of fatality of sheep in 
Rajasthan (PTI, June 11, 1987). Panjab, Haryana 
- and Delhi Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
(PHDCC)) feel that Jaws on preservation of environ- 
ment should be implemented ‘“‘without unduly 
hindering industrial production or restricting indus- 
trial growth in backward areas” (Indian Express, 
June 24, 1987). 

Industrial interests the world over have been 
known to be lukewarm if not overtly hostile to 


environmental protection. With progressive revela- ‘ 


tions of deleterious effects of various types of 
polluents such as automobile emissions, gaseous 
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discharges from chemical and power plants, factory 
effluents, radio-active wastes etc., constant updating 
of laws and regulations is a necessity. Still more 
important is public awareness, opinion formation 
and vocal expression from societies or National 
Committees referred to above. But with pre- 
occupations with political problems in Punjab, 
Meerut, Sri Lanka and elsewhere, can the political 
Jeadership spare time and thought to nature con- 
servation and protection? And what are our intel- 
lectuals, social scientists and naturalists meditating 
upon in silence? l 

It is reported that ‘Noise can lead to nervous 
disorders’ (Hindustan Times, June 16, 1987). Any 
intensity above 45 decibels (during the night) and 
55 decibels (during the day) recommended by 
WHO, can create nervous and emotional tension. 
The level of noise in Capital’s Stock Exchange and 
at times in Legislative Assemblies and Parliament 


. House (in the event of quorum being available) 


may easily exceed the nerve-wrecking barrier level. 
Does it as consequence explain the economic and 
political chaos? 


Indastrial Policy 


For those of us with only a nodding acquaintance 
with economics, the figures of growth rate in 
industry (and agriculture), per capita income, GNP 
and GDP as dished out by the Planning Com- 
mission, statistical establishments or spokesmen of 
industry are our guide to progress. But here is 
what our wise economists feel: a National Seminar 
on Indian industrialisation under the joint auspices 
of the Planning Commission, Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of India (IDBI) and Centre for Deve- 
lopment Studies (headed by the eminent economist 
Dr. K.N. Raj) concludes that “There is no con- 
sensus, therefore, even on the very facts of industrial 
less on their interpretation”. 
The Seminar drew pointed attention to the fact 
that “the poor work on industrial economics had 
been the result of the paucity of reliable data.” 
If reliable industrial economic data is lacking, does 
it mean that the “sweeping policy changes intro- 
duced by the Government in regard to industrial 
licensing, monopolies, import-export trade, import 
of ‘technology, foreign investments etc. in the 
name of raising productivity and growth rate in 
the industrial sector” (Indian Express, June 20, 1987) 
are without a sound statistical and scientific basis? 
Or, did the World Bank school of economists 
give all the advice, suggestions and recommen- . 
dations, and the bureaucrats of the economic and 
financial ministries followed — obligingly! May be, 
the Technology Policy Statement (TPS) is no longer 
considered relevant! 

Laws in some of the countries which have bene- 
fited from India’s poineering expertise in stan- 
dardisation give their standards organisations the 
powers of a‘ Commission (for instance, Brazil). 
They can enter premises, inspect, arrest and pro- 
secute the defaulters. Recently, the Indian Stan- 
datds Institution has also been re-named as 
National Bureau of Standards and their powers 
enhanced, This is all to the good. 
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And now here comes the Electrical Appliances 
Manufacturers’ Association — serving the domestic 
electrical appliances industry warning of closure of 
most of their units. The Association hasa point, 
that as primarily an assembly industry they cannot 
guarantee standard products without standardised 
functional components. Logically standardisation 
should be extended to functional components like 
TRS cables, resistance wires and ribbons, copper 
tubes, refractory materials etc. Sympathy for the 
to cheating of 
the consumer and exposing him to risks of elec- 
trocution. All strength fo our standardisation 
colleagues; 


Good-bye, Birdie! 


Some lives decay and stagnate, others simply fade 
away buf a few fulfil themselves. Salim Moizuddin 
Abdul Ali’s life was among the last few. Loaded 
with honours and awards, national and international, 
Salim Ali called it a day an hour after midnight on 
the June 20, 1987, at the ripe age of 91. 


Among those whose acquaintance he proudly 
claimed were Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Asaf Ali and Indira Gandhi. In his 
16th Azad Memorial Lecture for 1978, he recalled 
the lunch invitation in 1947 from the then Orissa 
Governor Asaf Alito meet Maulana Azad. The 
Maulana while in detention in the Ahmednagar 
Fort from August 1942 had borrowed Salim Ali's 
Book on Indian Birds from Jawaharlal Nehru and 
used the findings of ‘an ornithologist’ in his inimi- 
table essay “‘Chirya Chirag ki Kahani” in his Urdu 
classic Ghubar-e-Khatir written during his incarce- 
ration. 


Jawaharlal Nehru had ordered his book while 
in Ahmednagar Fort and later sent itto Indira 
Gandhi. Jawaharlal Nehru — himself a keen bird 
student and nature lover — comments: “This has a 
large number of fairly good coloured pictures. 
Unfortunately he (Salim Ali) does not give the 
names of the birds in Hindustani. I met him two 
and a half years ago when he showed me the first 
edition of his book, and I pressed him to give the 
local names. But he has persisted in his error. It 


_ is difficult, of course, to give the names as they vary 


from place to place”. Nehru shared the book with 
others in jail and then started “trying to make a 
list of Hindustani names of the birds — not all of 
course but a good number. For this I have to rely 
entirely on Asaf Ali whose knowledge of bird-lore 
is considerable”. Salim Ali had a very good reason 
for not agreeing to Jawaharlal Nehru’s suggestion. 
He hoped that “English nomenclature has at least 
attained near stability with his latest publication, 10- 
volume Handbook of the Birds of India and Pakistan, 
1968-73. He was conscious of the lacuna and said: 
“The standardisation of vernacular names for all- 
India use still remains'an urgent needin order to 
satisfy the demand for poputar bird books in 
regional languages”. This was in 1978. Where do 
we stand today in the matter of standardised Indian 
names for Indian (and Pakistani) birds? (J 
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NALINI KANT JHA 


‘Le dust raised by the recent controversy over 
President-Prime Minister relationship now 
seems to have subsided with the presidential election. 
Nevertheless, it is useful to examine objectively and 
dispassionately the issues raised by the controversy. 
The Indian Constitution has left scope for 
controversy on the segment of the relationship of 
the President with the Prime Minister. Article 
53(1) vests the executive power of the Union in the 
President and’ empowers him to exercise it directly 
or through offices subordinate to him. Originally, 
Article 74 provided that “there shall be a Council 
of Ministers with the Prime Minister at the head to 
aid and advise the President” in the exercise of his 
functions, Article 75(1) says that.the Prime Minister 
shall be appointed by the President and other 
Ministers shall be appointed by the President on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. The Ministers shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the President 
[Art. 75(2)] and the Council of Ministers shall be 
coliectively responsible to the Lok Sabha [Art. 75(3)]. 
A superficial reading of the aforesaid consti- 
futional provisions conveys the impression that the 
President if so desires can become a dictator. Such 
interpretations have been made earlier by scholars 
like Allen Gladhill and recently by P.N, Lekhi and 
others.2 But a careful reading of these provisions 
reveals the constitutional limitations under which the 
President has to exercise his executive powers. 
Firstly, he must exercise these powers according to 
the Constitution [Art. 53(1)]. If the President 
violates any of the mandatory provisions of the 
Constitution, he will be liable to be removed by the 
process of impeachment under Art. 61 of the 
Constitution. pat i 
Secondly, the executive powers shall be exercised 
by the President of India in accordance with the 
advice of the Council of Ministers [Art. 74(1)]. 
. Prior to the 42nd Amendment of the Constitution 
in 1976, there was no express provision in the Cons- 
titution that the President was bound to act .in 
accordance with the advice tendered by the Council 
of Ministers.” Ambedkar believed that the President 
was to be a ‘figure-head’ and if he acted without the 
advice of his Ministers, he violated the Constitution 
and could be impeached on this ground.* Several 
distinguished members of the Constituent Assembly, 
namely, H.V. Kamath, P.S. Deshmukh, K. Hanu- 
manthaiya, Alladi Krishnaswami. Aiyer besides 
Nehru and Patel broadly endorsed this conception 
of office.® 


However,, controversy developed later on the 
scope and nature of Presidential powers and func- 
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Indian President : Head of State or Figure-head ? 


tions, when Dr Rajendra Prasad, who was clearly 
of the view during the Constitution-making that the 
President’s position in our Constitution was that of 
the British Monarch,® put forth the view that the 
Indian President has independent powers as regards 
sending messages to or addressing the Parliament 
and to assent or withdraw assent to an ordinary 
bill passed by the Parliament.” While legal lumina- 
ries like, M.C. Setalwad and A.K. Anyer,® did not 
agree with Dr Prasad’s interpretation, eminent elder 
statesmen including K.M. Santhaman and C.D. 
Deshmukh candidly expressed their dissillusionment 
with the working of our parliamentary system, Some 
of them did have second thoughts even on the inter- 
pretation of Article 74 which was always understood 
to mean that the President was bound by the advice 
of the Cabinet. Thus, they were employing certain 
interpretative tools to refashion and reinforce the 
Presidential office.’ In Sardarilal’s case* this changed 
view on the nature and scope of Presidential func- 
tions reached its apogee, when the Supreme Court 
took the view that the President had to be satisfied 
personally in exercise of executive functions. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court had consis- 
tently taken the opposite view from 1955 to 1971 in 
a number of cases through which it was judicially 
established™ that the President of India was not a 
real executive, but a Constitutional head, who was 
bound to act according to the advice of the Council 
of Ministers so long as they commanded the confi- 
dence of the majority in the House. The Supreme 
Court reiterated this principal in Samsher Singh 
case.” Over-ruling the judgment delivered in 
Sardarilal case, the Court held that the President 
oe are only “‘Constitutional or formal 
heads.’ 

Thus even before the 42nd: Amendment Act the 

, binding nature of the Prime Ministerial advice was 
judicially established. This amendment (1976) 
made it further clear by amending Art. 74 (1) by 
adding that the President “shall in the exercise of 
his functions act in accordance with such advice”. 
A proviso was, however, added by the 44th Amend- 
ment Act, 1978, which empowers the President to 
ask the Council of Ministers to reconsider their 
advice, but if they insist after such reconsideration, 
he shall be bound to act according to their advice. 

The net result after the 44th Amendment, there- 
fore, is that except in certain marginal cases! the 
President shall have no power to act at his own 
discretion, A comparison between Art. 163 (1) and 

Art. 74 (1) makes this fact even more clear. While 
Art. 163 (1) states discretionary powers of the 
Governor, when he can act independent of the 
advice of his Council of Ministers, Art. 74 (1) states 
binding nature of the Ministerial advice to the 
President. The use of words “‘shall act” in Article 
74 is important as it connotes an imperative and 
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does not allow the President to act “in his discre- 
tion”. Summing up the scope of the Presidential 
functions, Justice Krishna Iyer stated in the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court in Maru Ram case, 
1981 (2) SCR, 1196, the “President is only” an 
abbreviation for the Central Government and that 
“the President and the Governor, be they ever sò 
high in textual terminology, are but functional 
euphemisms promptly acting on and only on the 
advice of the Council of Ministers save in a narrow 
area of power.” 

In the light of the aforesaid facts it seems abstrd 
to suggest that the President can dismiss the Prime 
Minister under Art. 75 (2) by withdrawing his 
‘pleasure’ or can make the Rashtrapati Bhavan a 
sprawling godown for all Government files by 


calling any information from the Prime Minister- 


under Art. 78. In fact, Art. 74 is so widely worded 
that the aid and advice of the Cabinet is binding 
on the President in exercise of all his functions, 
whether it is the case of assenting to any Bill, dis- 
solving the Lok Sabha, referring any question of 
law and fact to the Supreme Court or calling for 
any information relating to the administration of 
the affairs of the Union or proposal for legislation. 
Thus, it is open to the Council of Ministers to 
advise the President in the matter of calling inform- 
ation or to frame rules under Art. 77 in order to 
strike a balance and prevent the Rashtrapati Bhavan 
from becoming a permanent commission or court 
of enquiry providing for the trial of the Govern- 
ment of the day by a process of discovery, inspec: 
tion and cross examination.* Thus Article 78 
must be read with Art. 74 (1) and not independent 
of it2° 

Likewise, Art. 75(2) is subject to Art. 74(1). The 


President is bound to, exercise his pleasure in: 


accordance with the advice given by the Prime 
Minister. The basic purpose of Art. 75(2) is to 
enable the Prime Minister to enforce the collective 
responsibility of his Cabinet to before the Lok 
Sabha. In the words of Dr Ambedkar, “The Prime 
Minister is really the keystone of the arch of the 
Cabinet and unless and until we create that office 
and endow that officer with statutory authority to 
nominate and dismiss Ministers there can be no 
collective responsibility”® And that authority has 
been provided to the Prime Minister by Art. 75(2) 
read with Art. 74 (1), through which he can advise 
the President to dismiss individual Minister (s). 

But what can the President do if the Prime 
Minister violates the Constitution or his Ministry 
loses the confidence ofthe people even though 
they enjoy the confidence of the Lok Sabha? Some 
writers have expounded the thesis that the President 
can dismiss the Prime Minister under such circum- 
stances..’ But that suggestion is subversive of the 
basic scheme of our Constitution and can only be 
described as an underground route to pave the way 
for a Presidential form of government, while retain- 
ing the trappings of the Parliamentary system. 
After all, how the President can know the real will 
of the people or what is the guarantee that his 
judgment will be objective andin the interest of 
the nation? The press and bye-elections ` cannot 
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rightly indicate the will of the people because the 
former is largely controlled by a handful’ of big 
business houses and the latter are contested largely, 
on regional issues. Moreover, sach an inter- 
pretation of the Constitution may create insta- 
bility and encourage hostile external powers to 
fish in the troubled waters of the nation. 
The Preamble to .the Constitution makes it 
clear that power is conferred upon Parliament 
and the State legislatures by the people of 
India. This means in effect that in-any matter not 
foreseen by the Constitution and not covered by 
Jaws enacted under it, the elected representatives of 
the people have the final say on what can or cannot 
be done. 

Thus, if any one is to define’ what constitutes 
“full information”, it is the Prime Minister and not 
the President. Ifany one is to decide the method. 
by which he is to be kept informed it is once again 
the Prime Minister. Andifin exceptional circum- 
stances, the Prime Minister, chooses not to inform 
the President in advance he.is not really violating 
the Constitution. No one for instance, doubts the 
right of a Prime Minister to keep a decision to.go 
to war secret from even his closest Cabinet collea- 
gues, and to tell them only after troops have begun 
to move. This is what in fact, Lal Bahadur Shastri 
did, when he decided to send Indian troops across 
the border, in response ‘to Pakistani attack on 
Kashmir in 1965, 

In short, the language of the Constitution, the 


views of its founding fathers, the premises of our 


political system and rulings of the Supreme Court all 
converge on the fundamental proposition that the 
locus of power in our Constitutional structure is 
the Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister and 
responsible to the Lok Sabha. If, therefore, the 
President feels that the Prime Minister is violating 
the Constitution, he can warn him or at the most 
send a message to the Lok Sabha. Itis the duty 
of the Parliament, the enlightened press, in specific 
cases the Court and ultimately the people, to see 
that the Prime Minister functions within the Consti- 
tution and in the interest of the nation. 


THE actual functioning of our political system also 
revels.that the balance of power between the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister is heavily tilted 
towards the latter. For instance the President’s 
right to appoint the Prime Minister is only formal? 


r whereas Prime Ministers in most cases have selected 


Presidents of their choice. The only exception was 
the appointment of Dr Rajendra Prasad, who was 
selected by tht majority of Congress leaders overrul- 
ing Nehru, who favoured C. Rajagopalachari. All 
other Presidents have been chosen by Prime 
Ministers. The best instance was when Sanjeeva 
Reddy lost to V.V. Giri despite the fact that 
the former was the party candidate for president- 
ship. 

The criteria on which Presidents have been select- 
ed also clearly underline the attributes of the office. 
They had either belonged to a minority community, 
or excelled in some walks of life other than poli- 
tics. In the case of politicians appointed as Presi- 


dents, they have invariably been the choice and 
close confidante of Prime Ministers. This is evident 
by the selection of V.V. Giri, Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmad, Giani Zail Singh and the newly-elected 
' president R. Venkataraman. 

The complex method of choosing the President 
has its own impact. Only a selective segment of the 
citizenry can appreciate it and the election becomes 
a political non-event for the public. Only in 1969, 
the Presidential election aroused nationwide 
interest. This ensures a leading role for the 
Prime Minister.2° The most notable factor, how- 
ever, is that the Congress Party could nominate at 
best a second man in the Party hierarchy to become 
President. Therefore, holders of the office, generally, 
are at a disadvantage in outshining the Prime 
Minister. This fact came to be stressed strongly 
after 1974 presidential election. The editorials at 
the time seemed to emphasise that the man chosen 
was of lower than usual calibre.*! 

So far as the President’s right to get information 
from the Prime Minister under Art. 78 is concerned, 
this provision has not been taken seriously. It was 
reported that as important a Minister as Abdul 
Kalam Azad did not think it necessary to see 
President Rajendra Prasad to talk to him about his 
educational portfolio.2* Nehru said that he used to 
consult the Head of State more as an old colleague 
than as -President.2*> S. Radhakrishnan who served 
with all the three Prime Ministers is reported to 
have reminisced that if Nehru told him half of what 
was really going on, Shastri told him only a third 
and Indira Gandhi less than a fourth.*4 Zakir 
Hussain also felt that he used to be ignored by the 
Prime Minister.®® 

The Indian President also did not have any occa- 
sion to exercise the power to dismiss any Central 
Ministry. After the Congress split in 1969, the 
Prime Minister’s party was reduced to a minority in 
the Lok Sabha but the President did not raise objec- 
tions to her continuance because the Prime Minister 
was able to maintain governmental process with the 
support of CPI, DMK, Akali Dal and Independents 
in the Lok Sabha. 

The Indian President has also followed the Prime 
Ministerial advice to dissolve the Lok Sabha. 
President Sanjeeva Reddy did it on the advice of the 
caretaker Prime Minister, Chaudbary Charan Singh 
= even though he had not proved his majority in the 

Lok Sabha. Though this act by Reddy was criti- 
cised in some quarters, yet if was fit not only in 
accordance with Art. 74(1) but also in accordance 
with parliamentary traditions elsewhere. In UK it is 
by now almost settled that a Prime Minister seeking 
dissolution will bave his way. In 1924, 1951 and 
1966 the Labour Government asked for dissolution 
when it was in office barely a year or so and it was 
readily granted. In Australia since 1914, and in 
Canada since 1926, there has been no instance where 
the Governor-General has refused to dissolve the 
House on being advised by the Prime Minister. The 
refusal by Lord Byung, the Governor-General of 
Canada, to dissolve the House in 1926 on the advice 
of Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, landed him 
in an unenviable position. He had to grant the 
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same to Meighen, who was installed in office after 
King had resigned and who found it difficult to 
carry even for three days.*® 

All the above goes to show what the Prime 
Minister can do within the framework of our 
political system. But what he can do is not as 
necessary as what he should do. No one can 
seriously deny that Rajiv Gandhi should in the 
interest of harmony and in order to enable the 
President to exercise his customary right to 
encourage, have consulted and to warn, have seen 
President Zail Singh more frequently and kept him 
more fully informed. Indeed Rajiv Gandhi’s behavi- 
our here seems to have displayed the same impa- 
tience with form and propriety asin his dealings 
with senior bureaucrats. 

Therefore a balanced approach to the problem 
would be to view it from the perspective of obli- 
gation and duties, and not from the power angle. 
It was from this angle that the Father of the 
Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, looked at the question . 
of the roles of the high functionaries of State. 
Seen in this perspective, it is clear that if it is the 
duty of the President to act according to the advice 
of the Council of Ministers, headed by the Prime 
Minister, it is also the duty of the latter to provide 
full information to the former in order to enable 
him to fulfil bis duty “to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution and the law” (Ait. 60). 

Thus instead of treating the President as a mere 
figure-head. the Prime Minister must show him 
due regard and both should work in harmony 
rather in conflict. 
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Kerala : Outlook for Future 
(Contd. from page 8) 


price. From the stories appearing in the Malayalam 
dailies and weeklies it is clear that life in the Middle 
Eastern countries has not been a bed of roses to 
most of the people who have gone there. It is useful 
to examine the history of migration from Kerala 
atleast in this century. Not many people went out 
of Travancore and Cochin at the beginning of this 
century. The first big migration started in the early 
twenties when large number of Keralites went to 
Sri Lanka (then Ceylon). A combination of factors 
—changes in land relations and inheritance laws 
enabling partitioning and sale of property which left 
_a large number as paupers; the aftermath of war, 
rising prices etc — acted as the spur to this migra- 
tion. Most of the people who went during this time 
returned by the end of the thirties. The second 
wave of migration was towards Burma, and to 
Singapore and Malayasian states. Even these people 
had come back when those countries became inde- 
pendent. Po , 

The present migration is qualitatively different 
from the earlier ones. The number is much more 
than the earlier ones. This time the lower middle 
class and also both skilled and unskilled workers 
have gone in large numbers. The money income 
and the consumer articles brought in are also more 
and varied, But there are indications to show that 
the fow has now come down and Middle East 
attractions may not last for long. The World Bank 
and other bodies have already pointed this out. The 
people returning from these countries will also swell 
the ranks of employment seekers; hence they have 
also to be taken into account when the Government 
formulates schemes for employment generation. 

' A look at Kerala’s industrial development 
become necessary at this juncture. For years coir 
and cashew were absorbing millions of workers in 
the State. Both of these cannot be brought under 
the category of “modern” industries and both are 
having problems, The latest news is that coir 
industry is facing shortage in husks, reflecting the 
shortage in coconut production. The new Govern- 
ment has announced a policy of introducing pension 
scheme to the workers in these traditional industries. 
This can at best work as a populist gesture, but 
cannot help in Industrial development or employ- 
ment generation. In the case of industrial develop- 
ment also, as in the case of education, the Govern- 
ment has to resolve certain vital questions. What 
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should guide the industrial poliey of the State? 
Should the State follow the Central pattern of 
industrialisation in which employment, technology, 
size of the unit and production as well as earnings 
show wide disparities between industries which get 
massive support of the unorganised sector in which 
millions of women and men work under inhuman 
conditions and for wages below minimum? Or, 
should the State think of an industrial policy taking 
into consideration the thousands of unemployed 
youth and the national objectives of economic 
growth and social justice? Kerala has already paid 
the price for not having taken care of her natural 
endowments and the ecological system. In this 
State where water abounds, throughout last year 
one heard of cries of drinking water shortage. If 
Kerala can make a fresh blue-print for industrialisa- 
tion making the best possible use of her human and 
natural resources — instead of an onslaught on 
Man and Nature — and make it work, perhaps 


‘other States may follow. 


All this needs financial resources, and the first 
budget presented by the new Government has made 
provision for tapping internal resources. There is 
no doubt that there is resource within the State, as 
can be seen from the successful operation of the 
blade companies and also ‘lavish expenditure incur- 
red for marriages (including purchase of gold), 
religious festivals etc. However is tapping the inter- 
nal resources the Government will have to show 
special consideration to the thousands of ordinary 
people who went to the not so hospitable surround- 
ings of the Middle East countries, and perhaps for 
the first time in their life made some savings. The 
Government will have to prove that their money is 
safely invested, that the industries .where it is 
invested run efficiently and make profit. The 
Government can think of ways and means of mak- 
ing the investors and also the workers have a stake 
in the success of the ventures. 

Before ending this we have to touch upon a few 
more points which form an integral part of develop- 
ment and change. One, the need for involving 
people not in decision-making as has become the 
catchword. but in sustained debate about the very ` 
process of development and change. For example, 
what do the people think about the degeneration 
that has come about in the education system, 
increasing privatisation of hospitals (in the place 
of the tolerably high level of medical care which 
was maintained by the Government hospitals), a 
kind of vulgar consumerism, and the new extrava- 


gance in marriage expenses etc., which in the past 
were not part of Kerala life? About these, the 
people express resentment in private conversations. 
However there is no open protest. In generating this 
apathy and fear, the media is also to be blamed. 
The literacy level in Kerala is quite high and the 
reading habit is above average. Discussions ` on 
matters relating to politics, literature or arts do find 
place in some newspapers and journals. However 
that is not what influences the masses. There isa 
flourishing new kind of journals-read avidly by 
people, particularly by women the main aim of 
which is to make the readers an unthinking, accept- 
ing and feeble lot. It should be the endeavour of the 
preseut Government to unleash forces to counter 
this kind of influence and make the people aware 
of their situation and also make them feel the need 
for change which they themselves can initiate. This 
would not be very difficultas the Government did 
command, at the time of election big support from 
artists, writers and others. 

While undersfanding Kerala society one cannot 


ignore the changes that have come about in family 
structure and kinship ties. The traditional tarawad 
has withered away, and no new organisation has 
come in its place. As a result, and as a result of fall 
in fertility and rise in the age of death, problems of 
old age like loneliness are also on the increase. 

Before ending this article we haveto point out 
seriously the recent trend in devaluing the role of 
the politician, While on the one hand practically 
every one wants every little thing to be “managed” 
by the politician, in their mind the worth of the 
politician is going down. The reasons for this are 
various, the foremost being the activities of the 
politicians themselves. In their conduct and beha- 
viour many of them in the recent past have forgot- 
ten that they have a moral responsibility in holding 
themselves as an example and have shown Utter 
disregard of the public expectations from their 
chosen leaders. The latest example that can be 
cited in the episode on the floor of the Assembly 
when M. V. Raghavan and his rivals tried to demon- 
strate their physical prowess. Q (July 12) 





An 
Unending 
Tragedy 


GHULAM RABBANI TABAN 


(THERE is a set pattern of 
communal violence in UP. 
The mines are laid by the com- 
munal forces, the spark is sup- 
plied by the anti-social elements, 
when conflagration starts bat- 
talions of Provincial Armed Con- 
stabulary (PAC) are rushed to 
‘control it. After people have 
suffered heavy loss of lives and 
property some Ministers and the 
Chief Minister, occasionally 
accompanied by some Central 
Minister, visit the locality and 
distribute largesse to the be- 
reaved families and re-iterate 
their determination to root out 
communalism. Once the strife-ornt 
town starts limping back to nor- 
malcy everything is conveniently 
forgotten, at least till the time 
when another eruption neces- 
sitates a repeat programme. 
Over the years, PAC has 
earned th¢ notoriety of being the 
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chief villain of the piece. Their 
partiality and partisan aftitude 
in Moradabad, Aligarh and a 
host of other towns have been 
repeatedly brought to the notice 
of the authorities. Successive 
Home Ministers have again and 
again announced that - the 
National Security Force (NSF), 
recruited from the cross-section 
of society, will be raised for use 
in riot situations. But to date it 
remains a pious wish. Still PAC 
is deployed and given free hand 
to carry out their nefarious 
plans. 


In Meerut, and particularly in 
Maliana, they have broken all 
their previous records. Whatever 
may be the gloss put on the PAC 
misdeeds, it is clear to all those 
who have direct knowledge of 
the happenings that PAC in 
Maliana committed barbarities 
that no rule of law permits. 


The State Government was 
apparently galvanised into acti- 
vity after the State Home 
Minister, Gopinath Dikshit, 
found time to visit Maliana for 
the first time four days after 
the PAC outrage. 


Another dimension was added 
to this ugly episode when people 
belonging to a particular com- 
munity demonstrated against the 
suspension of the PAC com- 
mandant and against the with- 
drawal of PAC from Meerut. 

On the one hand, the Muslims 
claim that PAC sided with the 


rioters and committed untold 
crimes against them while, on the 
other hand, BJP has started a 
campaign in support of PAC. 
The women of Shastri Nagar, 
despite the curfew, demonstrated 
before the residence of District 
Magistrate and raised slogans in 
their support. The demonstrated 
before the Circuit House also 
and demanded that PAC should 
not be withdrawn from Meerut. 
When curfew was lifted the 
volunteers of RSS were seen dig- 
tributing cold water and snacks 
among the PAC jawans, 


This newly-found love for PAC 
is very revealing as well as 
alarming. The authorities should 
take proper notice of this sinister 


development. 


We as a nation are naturally 
very much concerned about the’ 
fate of people of Indian origin 
in Sri Lanka and Fiji, but the 
communal crisis, which has cur- 
rently gripped India does not 
seem to find proper place in our 
order of priorities. Our deep 
concern for the people who 
migrated from India hundreds 
of years back and cavalier un- 
concern for-our people at home 
look like a strange paradox. This 
distortion of a sense of priorities 
has not only resulted in great 
moral and material loss but is 
also likely to create misgivings in 
the international community 
about our perception of human 
rights and fair play. 
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Asghar Ali Engineer: Meerut 
( Contd. from page 4) 

The issue .would not be resolved even if, say, 
Hindus have their way and are able to convert the 
mosque finally into a temple. It would leave a bitter 
taste in the mouth of Muslims and the controversy 
could be raked up by any demagogue in future 
whenever it suited his interest. The best thing in my 
opinion would be for truly religious-minded people 
on both sides (ahd those who do not have any 
political interest) to sit together and resolve the 
issue, showing full respect for each other’s religious 
sensibilities. However, I admit, there are powerful 
political interests involved from both the sides 
and they may not permit such an ideal solution. 

The Government, Central or State, would be of 
no help either. It is the Government, as pointed 
out earlier, which is no less culpable in this con- 
troversy. It may either pretend to be neutral or 
may tilt to one or the other side depending on the 
political pressures or exigency of the situation. 
What then is to be done? One thing is to be borne 
in mind. We will be confronted with many more 
Meerut-like riots, if this controversy is not resolved 
sooner than later. Jam ofthe opinion that there 
is no dearth of goodwill on either side despite such 
bitterness generated by the vested interests. There 
are quite a few, both among the Muslims as well 
as the Hindus, who sincerely wish this controversy 
to be resolved peacefully. Their voice seems to be 
feeble yet but given strong support, it can be made 
_ much more effective. They musf come together, 
pool their resources and organise an active cam- 
paign. It would certainly gather momentum. It 
would make the communalists on either side 
defensive. By now they have over-reached them- 
selves. All that is needed is to shake our 
complacency and act. $ 

I would also like to make a point here that the 
politics of communalism is very tempting but not 
really so very rewarding. Even a quick glance at 
some election results would bear me out. People 
at large have tended to vote on secular issues rather 
than on caste and communal considerations, The 
communalists in the recent State assembly elections 
in Kerala, West Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir 
were on the run. They had adopted very aggressive 
postures but drew meagre results, if not altogether 
blank. I am aware of the percentage of votes 
polled by them. In some cases they even polled 
little more than before. But even this percentage 
rise is also by no means proportional to the aggres~ 
siveness and barrage of their propaganda. No 
communal party has captured power and formed 
government of its own. At best, it has shared 
power like BJP or Muslim League. Despite the 
menacing magnitudes communalism has acquired 
recently, I see no prospects for any communal party 
to be able to turn it into electoral advantage. 

But how does one explain this contradiction? A 
human being behaves at different levels. At one 
level and under certain circumstances, our religious 
susceptibilities become predominant and we respond 
to that situation. At another level our secular 
interests seem to be at stake and. we respond to that 
situation as best as we can within the given para- 


meters or choices. 


We should also remember that the Hindu-Muslim 
conflict is historically conditioned and has deeper 
emotional causes. Someone or the other is bound 
to exploit it for the perceived benefits, political, 
social or even anti-social and economic. My 
submission, therefore, is that while we should 
fight resolutely against such forces we should not 
get disheartened as the integrative and secularising 
processes are also at work in our society. The 
determined fight against the forces of communalism 
and fundamentalism is highly necessary to raise the 
consciousness of people, to make them realise the 
importance of shedding hatred against other 
communities in the process of nation-building and 
widening secular spaces. Sach resolute struggle 
against forces of communalism would also help 
keeping away the menace of fascism which becomes 
rea] in certain situations. 

Looking to the overall interplay of socio-economic 
and socio-political forces in the country today it 
seems difficalt to do away completely with com- 
munal violence. The politics of confrontation, and 
that of communalism and fundamentalism, let us 
remember, is not due only to our communal 
conditioning and religious sensibilities but also on 
account of the increasing popular assertion for sharer 
in power and economic resources in a developing 
situation. In other words, left to itself ethnicity is 
ro more than prejudice and awareness of being 
different but when pitted in a competitive develop- 
ing, dynamic situation, it acquires sharp political 
complexion, It is for this reason that no developing 
country (so also the developed countries) is free of 
ethnic conflict in some or the other degree, 

It is only when we begin to see the problem is 
this perspective that we would understand it pro- 
perly. At one level we have to strongly condemn 
riots in Meerut as a great crime against humanity, 
and yet at the other level we have to under- 
stand them as an integral part of the development 
process, perhaps an inevitable price of the develop- 
ment process. From Biafra in Africa to the Philippi- 
nes in the Far East, Asia it is the same story. 


.How can the Indian sub-continent be different? 


Santimay Ray: Meerut (Contd. from page 6) 


short and long term measures have to be taken to 
combat the communal menace, to restore faith and 
confidence in the people of the two communities 
and to prevent the recurrence of trouble. Short- 
term measures can include withdrawal of PAC and 
reorganising it with a secular commitment; peace 
move by Congressmen along with all available secu- 
lar forces; providing relief which must come with 
purposeful involvement of the Prime Minister, 
symbolising the distress and sorrow of the distress 
and sorrow of the nation over this national tragedy; 
and the Chief Minister of OP must resign for his 
absolute failure. 
Long-term measures can also be taken up: a 
national campaign to get over narrow loyalties by 
highlighting, if necessary by magnifying, even 
the minor positive episodes of the freedom struggle: 
and setting up implementation committees on his- 
tory and literature text-books. These committees 
should be activised through the involvement of 


' thousands of voluntary organisations, C] 





I am quite sure that our real and basic growth will only come 
when women have a full chance to play their part in public life. 
Wherever they have had this chance, they have, as a whole, 
done well, betterif I may say so, than the average man. Our 
laws are man-made, our society dominated by man, and so most 
of us naturally take a very lopsided view of this matter. We 
cannot be objective, because we have grown up in certain grooves 
of thought and action. But the future of India will probably 


depend ultimately more upon the women than the men. 
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Ten years of 
bright possibilities 


A decade ago we assumed office in 
West Bengal with a massive popular 
mandate. Thereafter people have 
renewed their verdict twice in our 
favour The Left Front Government has 
commenced work for the third 
consecutive term 


All these years our endeavour has 
been to restore to people their 
democratic rights and privileges. West 
Bengal ts the vanguard of democracy 
in india We are committed to the task 
of fostering communal harmony, peace 
and order in the State. We shall 
uphold this tradition in the vitiated 
climate of the rest of the country 


With people's cooperation we are 
now implementing our basic 
programme. We are trying our best to 
do away with the disparity of the 
village economy Surplus land is being 
distributed among the landless The 
nights of the rural poor are being 
safeguarded. The Panchayat Bodies 
have emerged as so many symbols of 
popular enterprise in the rural areas. 


Against deprivation and discrimination 
we are striving for the improvement of 
the industrial climate of the State We 
shali continue our efforts relentlessly to 
revive sick industries, to increase small 
and medium units and to set up big 
industries Meanwhile power situation 
has also improved. 
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In the field of education, normalcy has 
been restored. In the fields of sports 
and culture, as well as in other 
spheres, we are taking new steps 
towards progress. In the overall crisis j 
currently facing the nation, the Left 
Front Government is determined to 
carve out a new course of action 
based on an alternate policy. And for 
all our endeavours we need people's 
active cooperation. 
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Time to Think of Contingency 


HE monsoon has descended on Delhi, and with it has come in 
Parliament both thunder and lightning for Rajiv. By all accounts, 

it is not only going to be rough weather for him but there is every 
danger of his being shipwrecked. In fact, few even in his own party 
can confidently vouch for in private that the ship would survive 
this session itself, which began this week with all the fury ofa 
frightening tempest. 

The temper within Parliament is not the outcome of the Opposi- 
tion’s desperation because of its paucity of strength in the Lok Sabha. 
Rather itis born out of the awareness that Rajiv’s ruling party has 
been fast losing ground in the wider world outside the precincts of 
Parliament, and therefore its strength inside has an air of unreality. 
If there isa sense of desperation anywhere it is tight within the 
ranks of the Congress-I and that explains the murderous attacks on 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh, who narrowly escaped and the raids on 
the residences of his two colleagues, Arif Khan and Arun Nehru. 

Those who have had occasion to watch these hoodlum actions by 
the toughs of the Rajiv Congress can bear testimony to the b‘tter 
demoralisation that was writ large on the faces of these goondas, 
miscalled protest demonstrators. The resort to such tough-guy 
tactics has disturbed many Congressmen and this was reflected in 
the widespread approval of the warning that some eminent Congress- 
men — Swaran Singh, C. Subramaniam, Kamlapati Tripathi and 
Sadiq Alı — issued against the induction of violence in public contro- 
versies. 

In contrast, the measure of Vishwanath Pratap Singh’s rapidly 
mounting popularity could be seen last week when he went to 
Muzzafarnagar to open his campaign against corruption and for 
clean politics. It is the knowledge of this new turn in the mood of 
the people particularly among Congress supporters that seems to 
have unnerved Rajiv Gandhi’s camp. Behind the brave face put up 
by them, there are unmistakable signs of nervousness. 

If the Congress-I benches present a picture of a stubborn and un- 
relenting party, that is not the sign of its strength but of weakness, 
uncertainty about its future For, there is a perceptible apprehension 
in the Congress benches that perhaps something startling would come 
out of any probe into the Defence deals which Rajiv might not be able 
to explain away. Hence, the anxiety to keep the composition and 
terms of the Parliamentary Committee, which is supposed to find 
out more about the kickbacks and its recipients. For all practical 
purposes, the Parliamentary probe into the Bofors deal is as good 
as dead since the Opposition with good reason would not toucha 
Congress-dominated Committee. 

If Rajiv’s side had nothing to hide, there is no earthly reason why 
it should fight shy of the Opposition terms for the probe panel. And 
the more the government side tries to contro] and dominate the probe 


panel, the more would the public suspicion grow 
about Rajiv’s involvement in the scandal. Despera- 
tion is thus writ large on the Congress-I side — 
not in the Opposition camp. 

itis not surprising that the Prime Minister has 
promptly turned down the Opposition demand for 
a fresh mandate for the government through an im- 
mediate mid-term poll. Rajiv and his entourage are 
seriously worried that a general election now would 
not only bring down their strength spectacularly, but 
may land them up in a disaster that may unseat them 
from power. It is also to be borne in mind that the 
bulk of those who occupy the Congress-I benches in 
Lok Sabha today are pretty sure that they would not 
be returned at the hustings; why then should they 
let their term as MP be shortened? They are bound 
to resist dissolution of the Lok Sabha tooth and nail. 

What then could be the contingency plan for the 
Congress-| to retain power? For one thing, the 
realisation has now begun to dawn upon many Cong- 
ress politicians, that the continuation of Rajiv 
Gandhi ar Prime Minister is today the biggest liabi- 
lity for the Congress to stay in power. What then 
could be the way-out for the Congress-I? 


This is just the point where the senior Congressmen 
have a crucial role to play. Despite the fact that 
independent thinking has been put in cold storage 
within the Congress, there is no reason why the 
imperatives of the crisis should not set the senior 
leaders of the party thinking. A moment is approach- 
ing —- faster than they realise—when they must inter- 
vene on their own and not let their leader’s discredit 
bring disaster for the party and for them all. And, 
when Rajiv steps down, they must think of a col- 
lective leadership in which the Prime Minister will 
be the first among equals. 


Nobody can venture to predict that such a transi- 


tion would be smooth, and there will be many 
pitfalls on the way. For one thing, there are people 
within the Congress whose future is directly linked 
with Rajiv’s fate. Naturally, there will be resistance 
from such people to the idea of running the Cong- 
ress government minus Rajiv Gandhi. Besides, a 
new set-up will have to contend with the demand 
that the arbitrary decisions imposed by Rajiv should 
be scrapped. In such a situation, would it not be 
wise for the Congress to withdraw the expulsion of 
the rebels like Vishwanath Pratap Singh, Arun 
Nehru and Arif Khan and bring them back into the 
fold and thereby strengthen the Congress? The 
campaign has been launched by some of the self- 
seekers basking under Rajiv’s patronage that 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh and company have been 
hobnobbing with reactionary parties in the Opposi- 
tion. This is being deliberately spread to make it 
difficult for them to approach Congress ranks. Rut 
these leaders even after expulsion have been stead- 
fastly confining their work mainly among Congress- 
men, for they Know that the Congress-I is their 
constituency and not the Opposition. In this context, 
it would be wiser for the Congress leaders to bring 
about reconciliation with them ouce Rajiv steps down. 


No doubt, loyalty demands that they should all 
sink and swim with the leader. But when the leader 
harbours the Bachchans and dabbles in the Bofors 
deal, loyalty has to be to the Party and not to the 
individual however eminently pitchforked he may 
be. The question is about to come before Congress- 
men — Rajiv or the Party? Upon ‘their choice shall 
depend their future and the fate of the Party to which 
they belong. 


N.C. 
July 28 
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Fotedar 


Factor 


ERHAPS an insight into Rajiv 

Gandhi’s sense of priorities is 
available from the promotion 
that he ordered for his political 
staffer, Makban Lal Fotedar to 
become a- Cabinet Minister and 
that too being awarded the 
important portfolio of Steel and 
Mines. 

By normal calculation, this 
Jooks like a generous gift toa 
loyal courtier. In that case, the 
allocation of a Cabinet portfolio 
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in Rajiv’s view is like the gift of 
a largesse, with little considera- 
tion of its impact on the govern- 
ment, whether the right man is 
chosen for the right job. Fotedar 
has certainly proved to be a hard- 
working backroom boy for 
Rajiv; but did the Prime Minister 
evaluate his worth in terms of his 
competence to handle that parti- 
cular portfolio? A Cabinet Minis- 
tership for a devoted member of 
his personal staff no doubt bears 
testimony to the Prime Minister’s 
large heart, but has any evalua- 
tion been made of the record of 
a dozen Ministers of State whose 
eminence, seniority and com- 
petence surpass that of Fotedar 
now straight away made a 
Cabinet Minister? 

There is also the other theory 
that Fotedar has been moved out 
of the Prime Minister’s proximity 
as his presence there has been 


resented by others, who have 
Rajiv’s ear. Besides, reports are 
being spread that Fotedar’s past 
shows his association with some 
of the expelled or dissident 
leaders. In other words, nobody 
but those who are totally screen- 
ed could be admitted to the inner 
sanctum of the Prime Minister. 
Under the circumstances, if 
Fotedar has been kicked upstairs, 
it ıs a significant comment on the 
way Rajiv Gandhi looks at the 
power-structure over which he 
happens to preside today. The 
prime concern of the Prime 
Minister seems to be to consolidate 
and reinforce his own establish- 
ment. The selection of the per- 
sonnel for the government comes 
afterwards in his order of priority. 

The Citadel has to be rein- 
forced even at the cost of the 
Fort. 


Analyst 


t 





| REPORTAGE | 


What the Villager is Saying 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


FF anybody had any doubts about a ‘V.P. Singh 

wave’ coming up these should have been cleared 
by the rousing reception Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
got at Muzaffarnagar on July 26, which was his 
second public meeting after his expulsion from the 
Congress-I. His first such meeting was at Delhi 


. University, where thousands had gathered to hear 


him braving the scorching sun and the authorities’ 
pin-pricks, if his address to’ the laywers at Tees 
Hazari, being an address to professionals, is not to 
be counted. 

Right from the moment the convoy of fifty motor 
cars, carrying V.P. Singh, Arif Mohammad Khan, 
Arun Nehru, Sharad Joshi and a' large number of 
party workers, besides a horde of newshawks, 
crossed the Delhi border at Loni, it was amply 
evident that this was going to be an extraordinarily 
enthusiastic meeting. With banners in hand, zealous 
rural folk waited all along the 180 Km routes, and 
the drive was punctuated by 28 small meetings, an 


- open procession, an aarti by women, and a funeral 


procession of a young boy killed in police firing at 
Sarurpur, (just beyond Baghpat) the day before. The 
police had opened fire on a crowd protesting against 
the death of a child in a truck mishap. 
Muzaffarnagar is an important mandi in prosperous 
western Uttar Pradesh. It was from here that the 
former Finance and Defence Minister V.P. Singh 
had sent his letter to the Congress-I President Rajiv 


` Gandhi, offering to resign after Arun Nehru, Arif 


-— 


‘evidence of an organisation in control though 


Khan and V.C. Shukla had been summarily 
expelled from the party. The people of Muzaffar- 
nagar are not only aware of this but quite proud of 
it too. They hailed the public meeting as the first 
step in the struggle to topple both the Uttar Pradesh 
Government andRajiv Government at the Centre. 
Despite the news of curfew having been imposed 
in Muzaffarnagar and despite the rumour that the 
meeting had been called off, if 50,000 had poured 
in, the number that would have turned up had 
there been no such confusion, can be imagined. 
Many people also complained of police harassment 


‘on their way. At Nanauta near Deoband, for 


instance, police had stopped a convoy of 4 trucks 
and 2 tractor trollies and beaten up some people. 
“We turned back and came by the Deoband by- 
pass” said Akshay Kumar Pundit; from Saharanpur. 

In fact the people had braved not just the oppres- 
sive heat that precedes a shower, they had also 
braved the police harassment, faced the risk of being 
beaten back from a curfew-imposed area, to listen 
to V.P. Singh speak. That it had an element of 
spontaneity was also clear from the wayside meet- 
ing V.P.s, addressed. Nowhere was aia a 
oca 
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Lok Dal, BJP and Congress-I workers were in 
evidence. At Baghpat, for instance, the crowd just 
would not quieten down even after V.P. Singh 
began to’ speak. There was nobody to discipline it. 


In Muzaffarnagar, a handful of local youth Cong- 
ress-I people stood at Hanuman Chowk waving black 
flags and shouting V.P..Singh hai hai and V.P. Singh 
mar gaya (V.P. Singh is dead). This was the only 
place where some policemen were visible, perhaps 
owing to the fact that, the Thana is only a few 
meters away. 


At the venue of the rally the Government Inter 
College ground, no police arrangements were made, 
And this was a massive gathering. The administra- 
tion had done its best to sabotage it, No arrange- 
ments for supply of drinking water; no police to 
control the people, had anything gone wrong; police 
harassment on the way and delaying permission for 
the meeting till the eleventh hour; posting of a PAC 
posse in the GIC ground, which was removed after 
midnight (and people worked throughout the night 
to install a shamiana and place chairs for the meet- 
ing) were ample indications'of official displeasure. 
Finally ,;when V.P. Singh arrived over two hours. 
late, there was almost an upheaval as the crowd 
mobbed the dais and surged forward for one glimpsé 
of the beloved leader. It took half an hour for order 
to be restored. But the pandemonium had given the 
lie to that obnoxious and wishful slogan of the 
loyalists that ‘V.P. Singh was dead.’ He was very 
much alive and kicking. And certainly not eacircled 
by a security guard of the type we have nowadays 
become familiar with, nor a crowd in which every- 
one is frisked in the Prime Méinister’s morning 
durbars, 


V.P. Singh declared that India’s freedom had’ been 
mortgaged to Bofors; that ‘two men’ had pocketed 
the kickback money; a government that could not 
solve the peasant’s problems had no right to rule. 
Almost every word he spoke has been reported. 

owever,- what is perhaps more important than 
what V.P. Singh said, is the reason that brought the 
peasants to his' huge rally. 


There is an impression among many in Delhi that 
the controversies over kickbacks in defence déals 
with the Swedish Company Bofors are limited to the 
newspaper reading urban middle classes. But this 
assessment ignores the role of local political 
workers, the local papers and most of all the by- 
word-of-mouth publicity that has its own way of 


NEXT WEEK, Mainstream will carry an 
analytical article on Indo-Sri Lanka relations. 
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spreading like a forest fire, 

Two things were absolutely clear from the talks 
this reporter had with a cross-section of the people 
at the rally. First, that the rural folk are not just 
concerned with their immediate needs but are res- 
ponsive to larger national issues. Second, they do 
not bother about legal and technical niceties but go 
down straight to that they feel is the essence of the 
matter. Therein lies the strength of public opinion 
in the countryside. 

While the educated argue endlessly about the 
personal connivance or approval of Rajiv Gandhi 
in the kickbacks in the Bofors deal, the peasants 
seem to have made up their minds. All the peasants 
this reporter spoke to, declared unambiguously that 
“Rajiv has eaten up the money.” They quoted varied 
sums of money ranging from Rs 50 crores to Rs 200 
crores supposedly swallowed by the Prime’Minister. 
Big industrialists, they said, had “sent Rs 1300 crores 
abroad.” In this case the amount was always 
quoted as Rs 300 crores, an obviously accurate report 
ing of V.P. Singh’s allegation, in this connection. 

It may come as a surprise to many but almost all 
the peasants knew the name of ‘Bofors’ and bandied 
it around. What is probably worse for Rajiv 
Gandhi is that not only does the amount allegedly 
salted away by him keep increasing, but the peasants 
expressed a higher degree of aversion towards him 
than towards the industrialists who had sent out 
money. The reason for this is very simple. Touting 
is considered to be worse than theft in an agrarian 
culture. As they put it: “Industrialists are thieves, 
but Rajiv isa dalal. Anda _ dalalis worse”. One 
slogan, that V.P. Singh himself silenced when he 
heard it, but it could be heard again and again out- 
side was: Desh Ka bura hal hai, Rajly Gandhi dalal 
hai (The country is in bad shape, Rajiv Gandhi is a 
tout). There were unflattering references to Sonia 
Gandhi too that she has instigated Rajiv to do all 
this — perhaps the reflection of a culture that 
always looks for an evil woman behind a man, who 
appears quite right. And Rajiv did appear to bea 
very honest and clean man two years ago. When 
asked why they had supported him in 1984, pat 
came the answer: “His mother had been killed and 
he looked so clean.” 

Another story doing the rounds about Rajiv is 
that an aeroplane is standing ready at the ‘Safdar- 
jang aerodrome’ (the name was actually quoted by 
the people) with fuel in its tanks and that “Rajiv 
will any moment fly away. After all he knows how 
to fly a plane’. Could anyone reason with them? 
May. be if you sat at the village chaupal but not 
there in Muzaffarnagar where they could themselves 
sense their strength in their numbers. 

About Arun Nehru: When asked how Nehru, who 
had been managing the finances of the Congress-I 
till the other day, could rile at his erstwhile leader 
for having taken money from abroad as kickbacks, 
they merely maintained a sullen silence or said that 
they had not come for Nehru, they were there only for 
V.P. Singh. If V.P. Singh wanted Nehru on his plat- 
form that was his business. They also seem to make 
a subtle distinction between collection of party fund 
and personal acquisition, The Swiss Bank deposits 


seem to fall in the category of personal acquisition. 

It is indeed not flattering for Rajiv that the onus 
of ‘corrupting Congress’ is being laid on him. A 
large number of peasants maintained that ‘the 
Congress was always honest till Rajiv became its 
leader’. “He started the corruption’ they said. One 
peasant in a show of rare clear-headedness said: 
“No party is-dishonest or corrupt; only individuals 
are corrupt. And Rajiv has made his party corrupt. 
All honest people will leave him soon.” 

Rajiv’s westernisation also has not been received 
kindly. Despite his visit to tribal homes and shar- 
ing meals with them, which was all telecast faithfully 
by the Doordarshan, the impression in the villages 
is that he looks down upon villagers. Ram- 
chanodra Singh Pundit from Mamakpur village 
commented acidly: “If he shook hands with me he 
would go home and wash his hands with antisceptic. 
Not Vishwanath, no, he is different.” 

The people did not seem to be impressed by 
Rajiv’s Parliamentary majority either. When told 
repeatedly that all these controversies and hullaballo 
had not shaken Rajiv’s government, Chaudhri 
Sahdev Singh from Maddalpur came up with a 
touching answer: ‘Whether the Government moves 
or not, the heart of the poeple has been moved.” 
How far and how widely the current controversies 
have touched the people’s heart will only be clear 
after similar meetings have taken place in Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, as per V.P.Singh’s 
programme for the near future. But the indictment 
of the Rajiv Government is almost final, at least in 
Western UP. The people believe that Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh “ae lifafa khol kar rakh diya hai, sab 
bahar aa gaya.” (V.P. Singh has opened the envelope 
and all the contents have spilled ont). And of him 
they expect nothing more concrete than a “clean 
honest government” in future. 

The most interesting spectacle in the rally was 
that the trucks and tractors were flying the Congress 
tricolor. When this writer! asked a group why they 
were flying the Congress flag when V.P. Singh was no 
longer ia that party, one of them shot back: “Is the 
Congress Rajiv’s property? Jt is Indian. Who is, 
Rajiv to throw out anybody? Congress is ours. 
Rajiv out.” The cry is being heard, Joud and clear. 0] 


Mainstream Subscribers, 
Please Note: 


We are getting complaints about our 
subscribers not getting Mainstream in time 
or not getting at all. For effective investiga- 
tion and to take up such cases with postal 
authorities, it is necessary for us to get 
written complaints giving as far as possible 
the details of delayed delivery or non- 
delivery. All such written complaints must 
reach Mainstream Manager, F-24, Bhagat 
Singh Market, New Dethi-110001. 


PLEASE HELP US ENSURE 
REGULAR SUPPLY OF 
MAINSTREAM FOR YOU 





Moin Shakir—A Personal Tribute 


"D.R. GOYAL 


OIN SHAKIR, Professor of Political Science in 

Marathwada University and a familiar name 
to the readers of Mainstream, received an unusual 
tribute from the Muslims of Aurangabad. Two days 
after his death on June 14, 1987, a fanatical fringe 
declared that he was a, kafir and ‘had no right to 
burial in the Muslim graveyard. His death had 
occurred suddenly, and while he was alive no one 
had ever dared bring such a shccking charge 
against him. His body had been buried according 
to Islamic rites, after namaz-e-janaza at the Jama 
Masjid. Sven at that time nobody raised the issue. 

Perhaps, the impact of Shakir on the community ~ 
dawned on them only after the burial. The death 
was mourned by all, rich and poor, young and old, 
Hindu and Muslim and Sikh and Christian. Cross- 
community popularity of a fiercely anti-communal 
personality came as a shock to those who harbour 
ideas of religious communities being, co-terminous 
with political groupings and who seek to polarise 
politics along religious lines. Shakir had been an 
unsparing critic of such tendencies. Now that he 
was no more to give them a lashing with his power- 
ful pen, they thought of administering posthumous 
chastisement so that other Muslims may learn a 
lesson. They declared that he was a kafir and un- 
woithy of an Islamic burial. The doors of the Jama 
Masjid were closed and the Fateha could not be 
duly offered. A demand for exhumation of his body 
was also raised. 

Shakir would have laughed at the thoughtlessness 
of these people and perhaps, would not have 
bothered to take notice of them. Ina way, he was an 
intellectual aristocrat who had respect for genuine. 
expression of religious sentiment and faith but total 
disdain for the put-up religiosity. In his opinion 
those who talked too loudly about religion and 
made ostentatious display of thetr concern for 
co-religionists were people who traded in cheap 
sentimentality. And in this matter he made 
no distinction and no compromise. He would 
unhesitatingly criticise on that score whether “it be 
an S.B. Chavan ora Rafiq Zakaria. In social life 
he abhorred attempts to seek recognition as a 
Muslim, although he never indulged the fashion- 
able pastime of some secularists, who go out of the 
way to pillory the community for its backwardness 
without going into the causes of that backwardness. 
He would never condone tirades against the com- 
munity even while crusading for its modernisation; | 
on both issues his voice was loud and clear, 

He may not have been extolled by his co~ 
religionists as a Muslim leader or Muslim intel- 
lectual during his life-time but after his death the 
community stood up splendidly in defence of the 
departed scholar. Qazi-e-Shariat Maulana Abdul 
Wahid and Mufti Moizuddin castigated those who 
called Shakir a kafir, pointing out that excommuni- 
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cation without prior investigation about the 
practice of an individual is against the tenets of 
Islam. The frenzied critics should have taken up 
the question during his life-time and obtained a 
fatwa from appropriate authority, which had not 
been done. Dr. Mazhar Moiuddin, a lecturer in 
Maulana Azad College, gave a press interview 
saying, “He (Shakir) never said that he was not a 
Muslim. Now the issue is between him and God 
Almighty. Every individual is answerable for his 
or her deeds to Him. We have no right to inter- 
fere with His judgenient.” 

Sharfuddin, a devout Muslim and a business- 
man, expressed distress over the whole affair and 
said each person should examine his own conduct 
and behaviour, After the death of a person, the 
matter is between him and Allah. Another, one 
Iftikhar Hussain, pointed out that those who know 
the teachings of Islam do not hurl abuses after 
anybody’s death. “Those who are abusing 
Shakir today are themselves guilty of un-Islamic - 
behaviour”. " \ 

Sheikh Murid Qureshi, Vice-President of Jamjat- 
ul-Quresh, considered posthumous castigation of 
Shakir an act of sacrilege against religion and 
society. The well-known Urdu poet, Bashar Nawaz, 
questioned the genuineness of those who called 
Shakir a kafir: “How many of these people”, he 
asked, “conform to the «teachings of Islam in their 
life?” Qazi Saleem, a former Member of Parlia- 
ment, publicly testified that none _Of the actions of 
Moin Shakir could be termed abhorrent to Islam. 
In fact, many of his practices, like fasting and 
offering Id prayer, proved the contrary. What he 
criticised was the practice of Muslims, not the 
religion of Islam, he asserted. 

If Shakir had been alive, he would have found 
the controversy only amusing. With his deep com- 
mitment to discovering the true spirit Ofcreligion 
(Islam) and its relationship and relevance to life, 
he considered himself above and apart fram such 
petty political games. He never wanted a y certi- 
ficate for his belief, nor did he care for anybody 
else’s judgement about the nature of his belief. 

For a person like Shakir,-who could not claim 
eminence on the basis of genealogy, it was not 
easy to strike a posture sharply divergent from: 
the traditional ways of thought and expression. Not 
only-had heto evolve new terminology but also 
struggle for its acceptance ina milieu in which a 
person hurling stones gets more notice than one 
setting out a new train of thought. No publisher, 
for example, was prépared to publish his thesis on 
political thought of the Muslim leaders in the late 
sixties because he was neither a Professor nor a 
leader nor the offspring of one. The book was 
published as Khilafat to Partition by a non-profes- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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SPECIAL ARTICLE 





History, Glasnost and Perestroika 


DEV MURARKA 


Man GORBACHEV has given a new and power- 

ful personal boost to the de-Stalinisation 
campaign under way in the Sovjet Union. Speaking 
to a gathering of media and artistic union executives 
at the Central Committee offices on July 10, he 
declared in unequivocal terms: 


“I think we must never forgive or justify what 
happened in 1937 and 1938. Never. It is those 
who were in office at the time that are to blame 
for it.” (Emphasis added) 


This is the first time Gorbachev has referred so 
directly to the repression under Stalin, though still 
without naming him. He also argued that a balanced 
view of the development of the Soviet Union during 
the past 70 years must be taken, with all the 
negative aspects notwithstanding. But he made his 
anti-Stalin rationale quite clear by adding and 
sympathising with his three important constitu- 
encies: 


“We know what 1937 and 1938 cost us and how 
that hit the staffin the Party, the intellectuals, 
and the servicemen.” 

The rationale behind such a stepis that it has 
become essential to do away with the entire 
Stalinist system of economy and management, and 
this cannot be done without destroying totally the 
Stalin image. A selective denunciation of his 
misdeeds is no longer enough. 


Many other consequences would flow from the 
«CPSU Central Committee Plenum held on June 
25-26, For one thing, it marked the intensification of 
the struggle for economic reforms which have hardly 
madeecany headway on a countrywide basis and 
almost none in the countryside. But politically, the 
most important was a radical transformation in the 
balance of forces within the Politburo due to the new 
additions to the Politbufo. Twenty-seven months after 
Mikhail Gorbachev assumed the office of the General- 
Secretary in March 1985, this was not unexpected. 
The step-by-step changes in the personnel structure 


of the Politburo have finally created a body in which , 


Gorbachev now has an absolute majority of sup- 
porters. This is a fact of enormous significance for 
Gorbachev’s leadership, in content as well as style. 
At the June 1987 Plenum, Gorbachev added three 
of his own supporters to the full membership of the 


Dev Murarka is a well-known Moscow-based 
Indian journalist. His last article, “Changing 
Soviel Consciousness” appeared in Mainstream 
(June 27 and July 4, 1987). 


Politburo — Alexander Yakovlev, Nikolai Slyunkov 
and Viktor Nikonov — increasing its membership 
to 14. Of these 14, only three can be identified as 
belonging to the old guard who could be firmly 
opposed to Gorbachey’s policies — Andrei 
Gromyko, Geider Aliev and Vladimir Shcherbitsky. 
Though Mikhail Solomentsev also belongs to the 
old guard, he has been very supportive of new 
policies. Of the remaining ten members, seven can 
be firmly counted as complete supporters of Gorba- 
chev. However, Yegor Ligachev and Viktor Chebri- 
kov, and possibly Nikolai Ryzhkov might disagree 
with him on different aspects of policy matters 
though they dare not likely to stand in his way. 
Therefore, Gorbachev now has an assured support 
of 8 to 11 members even on the most contentious 
issues, 

For Gorbachev this means double insurance of 
his political power base. It is no secret, of course, 
that from March 1985 till January 1987 he concen- 
trated on building this base at the level of the 
Secretariat and ensured a clear majority for him- 
self there. The Secretariat was his operative power 
base till now. But with the new changes, out of the 
12 Secretaries, 6 will be Full Members of the 
Politburo, including Gorbachev himself. This will 
increase not only his capability to swing the Polit- 
buro more readily to his policies but also decide 
many issues at the Secretariat level itself without 
the need to refer to the Politburo. 

The only other change madein the Politburo is 
the removal of Marshall Sokolov from Candidate 
Membership, which was necessitated by his dis- 
missal as the Defence Minister following the flight 
to the Red Square by Mathias Rust, and the pro- 
motion of his successor, General Dmitry Yazov to 
the Candidate Membership. Such a quick pro- 
motion of Yazov caused some surprise but it is 
thought that this has been done to preserve the self- 
respect of the military, much bruised by recent 
events. _ This promotion, however, makes no 
difference tò the political balance inside the 
Politburo. 

Undonbtedly, one of the more significant of the 
new promotions is that of Alexander Yakovlev, in 
terms of personalities as well as policies. His rise to 
full membership means the beginning of Ligachev’s 
eclipse, for definite reasons. Very able and highly 
ambitious, as an ideologue Yakovlev is more in 
tune -with Gorbachev’s outlook. Yakovlev has the 
advantage of possessing modernity and broader 
outlook. He seems destined to take over the fanc- 
tions of Ligachev, first as the custodian of ideology 
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and then as the virtual Second Secretary, next to 
Gorbachev in overall command of the political 
structure of the Party. 

Ligachev has great qualities as a Party leader of 
the old school, possessing immense personal and 
political integrity. A warm hearted and genial man 
— contrary to his dour image conveyed by the tele- 
vision screen — he has a passion for revival of old 
Russian culture and values. As a member of the 
Gorbachev team he has played an influential, noble 
and positive role of his own in liberating the Soviet 
arts from constraints inherited from the recent past. 
But these very qualities are also indicative ofa 
certain conservatism in his outlook, which has at 
times stood in the way of an impatient Gorbachev, 
not necessarily to his detriment but nevertheless as 
a constraint. Today, Gorbachev is perhaps a sadder 
and wiser man, having realised from experience that 


_ the path to the regeneration of the Soviet society is 


longer,.stonier and thornier than he had perhaps 
visualised at first, 
things, from the longer time-frame he is now pro- 
jecting for attainment of his policy goals, 

Gorbachev knows, however, that he is riding a 
tiger and might chafe at the caution urged upon him. 
It is possible that on some issues and occasions he 
has felt that the old and the new conservatives show 
a lack of full understanding and, therefore, enthu- 
siasm for his objectives. For instance, this is 
implied in his report'to the June Plenum, how- 
soever faintly, when he remarked that on certain 
policy issues, “there has been a principled and 
frank” discussion — ‘frank’ denoting a sharp 
difference of opinion. He naturally wants greater 
and more spontaneous support from the Politburo 
and therefore wants to have more like-minded 
people there, 

In politics, a price has to be paid for any policy, 
good or bad. There can be no two opinions that 
a cultural and spiritual renaissance, a revival of 
pride, is badly needed by the Soviet society after 
the stagnation of the Stalin and the degradation 
of the Brezhnev years. As mentioned earlier, 
Ligachevy has played an important role in pursuing 
and promoting it, But one negative consequence 
of this policy has been the rise of a chauvinist, 
nationalist and neo-fascist sub-strata to the surface, 
typified by such groups as Pamyt or ‘memory’, 
which have cashed in on the peoples’ hunger for 
renewal and a freer culture. These manifestations, 
if allowed unchecked, can create great divisive 
tensions for a multi-ethnic state like the Soviet 
Union where other, even more ancient, cultures 
and sub-cultures have existed and continue to exist. 


_ The riots in Kazakhstan last December were a 


dangerous warning signal. So, there is room for 
revision even in the Ligachev approach to cultural 
renewal and this could be one of the factors 
increasing the digtance between him and 
Gorbachev, though to posit him as an opponent 
of, or an alternative to, Gorbachev would be a 
travesty of political analysis. From what is known 
of his outlook, Ligachev has no interest in rocking 
the boat of Gorbachev. He perfectly understands 
the historic role which Gorbachev is carrying out 
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This is evident, among other ' 


with his unsurpassing qualities, and remains fully 
supportive of it. ‘ > 

This is where Yakovlev comes in. From the 
times of Peter the Great, in the 18th century, a 
schism’ has developed in Russian psyche. Sub- 
sequently, this schism crystalised in two streams of 
philosophy and thought and went on to divide 
the Russian intelligentsia into Slavophiles and 
Westernisers. A diverse group of Slavophiles stand 
for the dominance of native Russian cultural and 
political values over the country and society. The 
Westernisers denote a frame of mind which is 
willing to accept new values from abroad as an 
antidote to the limits of the native values. Logi- 
cally, of course, the Marxists as a group should 
be counted among the Westernisers and the 
Slavophiles as their opponents. For this reason, for 
decades after the Revolution, the Slavophiles were 
disapproved of. But the encouragement of nationa- 
lism during the War, combined with a certain 
degree of Russification ofthe Marxist ideology 
which went on, the Slavophiles began to emerge 
from the shadows. They were not without support 
from some within the political establishment which 
sought to harness their nationalism for gaining mass 
approval, But ever since a struggle or a silent war, 
has also gone on between the two sides. Yakovlev 
firmly stands in the anti-Slavophile tradition in this 
struggle. 

Yakovlev has always been highly critical of the 
obscurantist aspect of Slavophilism or Russian 
chauvinism and perceives if as an obstacle to the 
modernisation of the country. He has suffered for 
these views. In 1973 he was removed from the post 
of the Acting Chief of the Propaganda Department 
of the Central Committee, and packed off to 
Canada as Ambassador and was kept there till 
Gorbachev visited Canada in 1983 and discovered 
him. His exile from Moscow was due.to two 
articles he had contributed to Literaturnaya Gazeta 
attackiog the Slavophile positions. This mightily 
displeased Mikhail Suslov, who was trying to hitch 
the Slavophile bandwagon to Brezhnev at the 
time. 

The promotion of Yakovlev would thus introduce 
anew balance against Slavophile waves which are 
strongly lapping at the door-steps of Gorbachev 
as he tries to bring about a cultural and intellectual 
renewal in society. Indeed, Yakovlev had already 
come under fire from rabidly Slavophile groups 
like Pamyt before his latest promotion. They are 
not wrong in perceiving that he is a natural ‘Wester- 
niser’. What Pamyt like groups have failed to 
realise is that their excess of zealand thoughtless 
militancy has weakened the position of men like 
Ligachev upon whom they sought to lean, in the 
mistaken belief that he was their man. Ligachev is 
too intelligent for such primitive Slavophilism. 

-In the present-day circumstances, however, Yako- 
vlev stands for much more than a simple position 
against Slavophilism. The dialectics of the situation 
is such that Russian nationalism has to be simul- 
taneously given its head but its chauvinism rest- 
rained, Therefore, to a certain extent the approaches 
of Ligachev and Yakovlev complement each other, 
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Their. personalities also do, in spite of a great 
element of rivalry as Yakovlev began his rise to 
eminence. Ligachev grew up in an entirely demestic 
environment, absorbed in the inner politics of the 
party. Yakovlev’s world view, onthe other hand, 
has a broader basis of experience even though his 
career began within the Party apparat. He was one 
of the first Soviet exchange scholars to Columbia 
University in 1959, the rare case of a Politburo 
Member having tasted Western education, even if 
for a short while and long ago. Subsequently, he 
worked in the Central Committee apparat, in pro- 
gressively senior capacities, handling culture: and 
propaganda, which necessitated alertness to inter- 
national developments. When he was exiled to 
Canada as Ambassador, it undoubtedly added to 
his experience of the outside world, perhaps 
deepened his perceptions of North America as a 
whole, and enabled him to reflect the problems of 
the Soviet Union with detachment and in acom- 
parative perspective. Intellectually, he grew during 
his enforced and long tenure in Canada. 

Immediately on his recall, Yakovlev was appoint- 
ed the Director of the prestigious Institute of World 
Economics and Internationa] Relations, which is 
close to the political establishment. He was also 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Currently, he is the only Politburo 
Member to have such a distinction. Since then, his 
_rise has been rapid, gaining phenomenal momentum 
during the Gorbachev period. In fact, Gorbachev 
wanted to appoint him a Secretary the moment he 
assumed office. But as Yakovlev was not a member 
of the Central Committee, this could only be done 
after he was elected to the membership at the 27th 
Congress. Even then Gorbachev was not allowed 
to have him appointed straightway as a full member 
of the Politburo, which has been finally done now. 
Meanwhile, their mutual ties have become even 
closer. 

The consensus 
Yakovlev has been one of the main architects of the 
successful policy of glasnost or openness in the 
Soviet media which has done much to expose the 
dark corners and shortcomings of the Soviet society 
and thus enhance the credibility of Gorbachey’s 
policies. But the problem lies much deeper, 

One of the widely accepted fallacies about the 
Soviet Union is that the scientists and academics 
represent a progressive force in the society and are 
held back because of the antediluvian ideology of 
the political establishment. There is an element of 
truth in this, of course. But the greatest hold of 
the political establishment on the social sciences is 
through a vast bureaucracy of scientists and acade- 
mics who have acquiesced in this control and try to 
exclude all those who question it. One finds more 
rigid conservatism among the social scientists than 
among the public. This explains why some of the 
most formidable opposition to the new ideas is 
coming from the academic and scientific communi- 
ties. The new leaders have been most bitter about 
the failure of the social scientists in this respect. 

It is going to be one of the tasks of Yakovlev to 
bring about a change in the academic and scientific 
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of political opinion is that. 


sphere so that academic life, specially in the field of 
social sciences, is released from the control of the 
dogmatists, hacks and incompetents, and handed 
back to genuine and independent scholars and 
researchers. Yakovlev’s objectives and attitudes are 
very evident from a speech he delivered at a meeting 
of the Social Sciences section of the Academy of 
Sciences earlier this year. He was blistering about 
the climate in academic institutions where shameless 
careerism rules over objective research or study. 
Somewhat surprisingly, Yakovlev did not dwell 
much upon the theme of Russian and other national- 
ism at any length. He merely warned against paint- 


-ing ap idealised picture of the past, a tendency 


which prevails among Russian and other nationalists 
in the Soviet Union, and rejected their notion that 
the Revolution and ‘the Soviet Government have 
pursued “‘destructive policy with regard to national 
cultures.” But even for these mild observations he 
came under fire from the Slavophiles, specially the 


‘Pamyt group. 


Yakoviev was concerned with the broader problem 
of decay and stagnation in the Soviet academic fields 
and was unsparing about the lamentable conditions 
prevailing. He confessed that Soviet philosophers, 
political economists, historians or art critics did not 
act either as pioneers or innovators. 

“Even worse, they got implicated in discrediting 
cybernetics and genetics, and later in declaring 
mathematical economic modeling as almost anti- 
scientific and in ridiculing our national forecast- 
ing.” i 

If Yakovlev had a good word to say, it was about 
the dissidents and strong-willed independents among 
the academic community who courageously and 
defiantly swam against the prevailing current and 
managed to survive. In fact, he paid a touching 
tripute to them: 

“We shall be sinning against the truth if we say 
that the growth of negative trends did not con- 
cern most of our social scientists or was over- 
looked by them. The scholars who urgently 
raised such problems, even though this did not 
add to their health or improve their career pros- 
pects, are well known to all.” 
Undoubtedly, Yakovlev had in mind his own 
bitter experience during the locust years of Brezhnev 
as well as the experiences of many others, such as 
Tatyana Zaslavskaya or Aganbegyan, who suffered, 
kept their head down but did not lose their capacity 
to think, ponder and look to the future. He posed 
the question: 
“But how possible is a major rebuilding of social 
science in the spirit of our times with the kind 
of research design and in the moral atmosphere 
that exist in academic institutidns? This is today 
one of the sharpest issues.” 

What Yakovlev meant was that the amosphere of 
ghastly bossism and Stalinism, ih which the head or 
the director of the institute concerned determines 
what work isto be carried out, and even controls 
what results are allowed tobe published or not 
published. He pleaded for mutual tolerance and 
respect among scholars with different viewpoints, 
something lacking hitherto, He argued; 
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“Democracy in science is the curative form of 
a civilised, not a forcible, resolution of contra- 
dictions. Tolerance, respect for a different point 
of view are by no means tantamount to a loss 
of one’s own stand. They rest on a sense of 
one’s own dignity, on respect ofthis sense in 
others, and on the ability to understand prob- 
lems and people.”. 

Yakovlev warned that openness was essential not 
only for political life but for academic life as well. 
He declared: 

“If there is no change here, then no basic 

„improvements in the content of research centres’ 

work will occur. The accretion of negative 
things is too large not to cause any worry. We 
can’t tolerate a bureaucratic monopoly on the 
truth when in the work of thought it is office, 
not truth, that turns out to have the last say. 
While it would not be fair to cast suspicion on 
all the leaders at different levels of academic 
structures, the pressure of office-backed autho- 
rities is widespread. There are also many abuses 
of officials position — be it unjustifiably 
imposed co- authorship, or the cultivation of 
scientific time-serving among the subordinates, 
or mutual cover-up, or condescension and non- 
exactingness towards one’s “‘own”’ staff members 
and the ostracism of the unsuitable.” 

Yakovlev drew a devastatingly accurate, depres- 
sing and disturbing picture of the actual operating 
climate which prevails in academic institutions 
‘behind the facade of pompous respectability. He 
said: 

“It has so happened that our social sciehtists 
have split into two ‘camps.’ Some are working 
and raising problems, Others, in the meantime, 
intently watch and wait till the former make a 
mistake or fail. And then having got what they 
waited for, they try to show that they are the 
ones who have known the truth from the very 
beginning.” 

Another type, Yakovlev went on relentlessly with 
his accurate portraits, avoid discussing issues: 

“But, firmly convinced only of their own right- 
ness, they write letters to various organisations, 
demanding that those ‘guilty of mistakes’ 
should be brought to account, and tagging og 
labels and insulting charges. Public attention 
should be drawn to this kind of people.” 

‘Yakovlev also damned the way scientific research 
was currently carried out: 

“All the content of plans (das boils down to 
group monographs, the bulk of which are not a 
result of research work and contain neither new 
information, nor new generalisations, nor new 
conclusions and forecasts.” 

He might also have added that most of them are 
quite sterile, turgid and unreadable. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the elevation of 
Yakovlev to the full membership of the Politburo 
has a considerably greater cultural and ideological 
significance in the context of the philosophy of 
renovating the Soviet society than any other appoint- 
ment. But culture cannot flourish in a vacuum. The 
foundations of a healthy culture ultimately depend 
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on a sound economy. În this context,the promotion 
of Slyunkov, who has been placed in overall charge . 
of economic policy is pregnant with significance for 
future developments. 

The backdrop to his elevation is formed by the 
arduous struggle for radical economic reform which 
Gorbachev has waged since coming to power. 
While it is too early to judge whether this struggle i 18 
suceessful or not, it is undeniable that sometimes 
Gorbachev has fought for reforms from a position 
of acute isolation within the Politburo, even some 
of his supporters questioning the speed with which 
he wanted them to be implemented and even the 
methods of reforms proposed. This exposed the 
real limits of his power. Even with Nikolai 
Ryzhkov in charge of the economy and the govern- 
mental apparatus as the Prime Minister, things have 
been moving slowly and the reconstruction of the 
ministerial structure had slowed down. It was also 
evident that economic changes required greater 
push, He wus in need of an economic lieutenant 
who not only shared his outlook but understood 
economic subtleties and had proven administrative 
ability in this sphere. 

Slyunkov has turned out to be his man. Slyunkov 
won his early laurels in Minsk as the General 
Director of the Productoin Association for Tractor 
Production in Minsk and later appointed First 
Secretary of Minsk City. In 1974 he was brought 
to Moscow as the Deputy Chairman of the Gosplan 
in charge of machine building. In 1983 he was 
appointed. First Secretary of Byelorussia by 
Andropov and subsequently elected a Candidate 
Member of the Politburo. In January 1987 he was 
called back to Moscow as a Secretary for the 
Central Committee, and in June made a Fall 
Member of the Politburo. The main responsibility 
for the implementation of the economic programme 
will now be delegated to him, with academics like 
Leonid Abalkin, Aganbegyan and Zaslavskaya 
acting as advisers and working directly with him. 
Consequently, Gorbachev will be able to push 
harder for better implementation of economic 
policies. But it should also be clear that in the 
process of securing the new position for Slyunkov 
he has subtly changed the priorities. The imple- 
mentation of reform remains as urgent us ever 
before, but the speed of their implementation is now 
less emphasised. Nevertheless, Slyunkov’s task will 
remain a formidable one. 

Similarly Nikonov, a long time agricultural 
specialist, has now been fully delegated the res- 
ponsibility and authority to bring about a regene- 
ration in agriculture. This has also come about 
because the high hopes which Gorbachev had 
placed’ on State Agro-industrial Committee 
(Gosagroprom), formed in 1985 to oversee the 
entire food and allied sectors and placed under the 
Chairmanship of his protege. Vsevolod Mura- 
khovsky, has not lived upto expectations. Instead of 
carrying direct responsibility for agriculture in the 
Politburo, the responsibility has now been placed 
on Nikonov who remains the Secretary in charge of 
agriculture. 

Thus Gorbachev’s own team is now being put in 
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charge of key sectors of the economy and ideology. mittee of the first Government formed after the 


It also suggests that we are witnessing a beginning 
of the recasting of an inner policy-making ‘circle 
around Gorbachev within the Politburo. The pro- 
cess is far from over yet and will be probably 
completed only after the Party conference in 
June 1988. 


Meanwhile, the drive for de-Stalinisation has 
taken an even sharper turn following the June 1987 
Plenum. It had barely concluded its delibera- 
tions when the mass circulation illustrated weekly 
Ogonyok, in its last issue for the month, No 26, 
came out with a long article by Dr Vasily Polikar- 
_ pov, a military historian, about the sad fate of 
Fyodor Raskolnikov, who died in self-imposed exile 
in France on September 12, 1939. He had gone 
there from Bulgaria in June 1938 where he was the 
Soviet Ambassador. Subsequently he was declared 
“an enemy of the people” by Stalin and ever after- 
wards branded as a Trotskyist though he was not 
one at all. He was simply a highly intelligent mili- 
tary commander, diplomat aod man of letters. The 
article accepts and affirms this. On the question of 
Trotskyism, it quotes from Raskolnikov’s open 
_ letter to Stalin on August 17, 1939, shortly after he 
had been declared an enemy of the people: 


“As you know, I have never been a Trotskyist. 
I have fought with my ideas against all opposi- 
tion in the press and at big meetings. Even at 
this moment I do not agree with the pdlitical 
position of Trotsky, with his programme and 
tactics.” 


Raskolnikov’s letter is a remarkably accurate and 


Revolution. 
Above all Raskolnikov denounced Stalin for the 


havoc he had caused inthe military ranks with his . 


destruction of a large number of officers, including 
such figures as Marshalls Blyucher, Egorov and 
Tukhachevsky. According to General-Lieutenant A. 
Todorski, whom the article cites, before the start of 
the war Stalin exterminated 3 out of 5 Marshals; 3 
out of -5 First ranking Commanders; all the 10 
Second ranking Commanders; 50 out of 57 Corps 
Commanders; 154 out of 186 Divisional Com- 
manders: all the 16 Commissars of the First and 
Second ranks; 25 out of 28 Corps Commissars; 58 
out of 64 Divisional Commissars; and 401 out of 
456 Colonels. : 

Raskolnikov was rehabilitated following the 20th 
Party Congress in 1956 and after an investigation 
cleared of all the charges in 1963. But beginning 


from 1965, following Brezhnev’s coup against Khrush- 


chev in October 1964, he again became. unmention- 
able. This was decreed by Sergei Trapeznikov, 
appointed by Brezhnev to supervise the sciences, in a 
lecture on September 5, 1985. He lied shamelessly 
and declared that Raskolnikov, “Was always an 
active Trotskyist in ideological terms.’”” Trapeznikov 
went on to repeat the charge that Raskolnikov was 
a deserter, because he did not return home from 
Bulgaria to make himself a sacrificial offering to 
Stalin. 

Now his name has been dramatically restored 
once again to the list of heroes to be honoured. 
What is even more remarkable, Polikarpov remarks 
that Trapeznikov might just as well have accused 
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sharp account of Stalin’s terror. It was subsequently Stalin himself of being a Trotskyist. He quotes the 
published in the Russian emigre press in France j|dictator’s own and actual words praising Leon 
but remained unpublished in the Soviet Union and | Trotsky “for .all the organisational work for the 


was known only to a few people. It has now 
shocked even those long accustomed to such reve- 
lations. Raskolnikov denied that he had refused to 
return to USSR and disclosed that half way from 
Sofia to Moscow he learnt from a newspaper report 
that he had been dismissed. He immediately under- 
stood that he would be arrested the moment he 
stepped on the Soviet soil and went to Paris 
instead. 

The value of Raskolnikov’s letter lies in that it 
' was written when the events had just unfolded and 
Hitler was about to attack Poland and thus launch 
the Second World War. The catalogue of Stalin’s 
bestiality was endless. Raskolnikov named artists, 
writers, critics, scientists and engineers whom Stalin 
had destroyed. He accused him of stepping into the 
pools of the blood of his past comrades, dirtying 
Soviet literature and arts, of falsifying party history, 
of liquidating almost all Soviet Ambassadors and 
the Commissariat for Foreign affairs. In particular 
Raskolnikov mentioned the cases of L. Karakhan 
who was recalled to Moscow with the hint that he 
was to be reassigned to Washington, and of V. 
Antonov-Oveseyenko, Soviet Ambassador to Spain 
who was assured that he would be appointed a 
Minister of Justice, returned to Moscow and was 
shot. Antonov-Oveseyenko, incidentally, was one of 
the three members of the Military and Naval Com- 
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(October 1917) uprising.” This is the first time in 
decades that such positive words about Trotsky 
ave appeared in print anywhere in the Soviet 
Union, and that too from Stalin, thus exposing the 


utterly untruthfoll nature of the charges subse-- 


quently invented against Trotksy, it is said that 
Khrushchev once quoted these remarks but no onè 
is certain of this. What is sure is that even Khrush- 
chev did not dareto print the text of the letter. 
It is one more step towards separating Trotsky’s 
name from the abusive adjectives heaped upon it 
by Stalinists all these years. 
In his letter to Stalin an angry Raskolnikov had 
exploded: 
“Your stupid bacchanalia cannot continue for 
Jong. So unending is thelist of your crimes, it 
is not possible to count them. Sooner or later 
the Soviet people will take you to the bench, 

| where the accused sit, as a traitor to socialism 
and revolution, as the main wrecker, the true 
enemy of the people, the organiser of the famine 
and forgeries at trials.” 

To the misfortune of the Soviet people, nothing 
happened to the dictator, he added more crimes to 
his list, lived his full life and died only in 1953. 
A sort of posthumous trial did took place in 1956 
with Khrushchev’s secret speech beginning the de- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Public Sector as seen by Economic Advisory Council 


MOHIT SEN 


T™ public sector has been at the centre of the 
contemporary controversy and conflict over 

economic policy orientation in -the Congress-I. 
Those shaping the departures from the Nehru- 
Indira Gandhi framework of self-reliant growth 
with social justice, concentrated their barbs against 
the public sector. Heading the anti-public sector 
brigade was L.K. Jha. His economic philosophy 
could be summed up as: private sector is bound to 
be more efficient than the public sector; free enter- 
prise: is bound to be better than planning; the 
bigger private sector units are bqund to be better 
than the smaller; the transnational corporations are 
bound to be more efficient than Indian enterprise. 

These dogmatic assertions had the benefit of the 
backing of the World Bank-IMF outfit i whose 
lucrative jobs certainly facilitated the adoption and 
acceptance of its conceptual framework of ‘out- 
ward oriented’ collaborationist growth. The neo- 
compradore intelligentsia’s representatives pene- 
trated and were planted in the economic policy- 
making and implementation segments of the state. 
Their focus of attack was the public sector — 
denigrating it, denying it investments and preparing 
the ground for its restriction and privatisation. 

Fortunately, for our country the people in 
general and the workers in the public sector in 
particular came out in defence of the public sector. 
In addition there were patriotic and progressive 
and high-powered members of the intelligentsia 
who gave an objective and positive appraisal of 
the public sector while also making concrete 
suggestions for its improved functioning. 

Dr Arjun Sengupta headed a committee which 


made essentially worthwhile suggestions along with- 


some controversial ones. It was unfortunate that 
his report (published in Mainstream March 14 and 
21, 1987) intended to make the public sector more 
viable and still more ofa factor in our national 
economic development, was grossly misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by CPI-M and CITU with 
B.T. Ranadive heading the sectarian onslaught. 
This did disservice to the campaign in ‘defence 
of the public sector. 

Still more powerful and comprehensive support 
for the public sector has been provided by the 
report Public Enterprise in India: Some Current 
Issues submitted iat the end of May to the Prime 
Minister by his Economic Advisory Council headed 
by Prof. Sukhamoy Chakravarty. 

The report points out that the “public sector 
formed an integral part of the import substituting 
industrialisation strategy” which resulted in the 
fact that “India’s import dependence in manufactur- 
ing was reduced to the lowest- in the developing 
world.” 

The public sector investment has created the 
much needed infrastructure for economic develop- 
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ment, served as an important source of:demand 
for the private sector, and thus helped to channelise 
private investment in the socially desired directions. 
By occupying strategic’ position in the industrial 
structure the public sector has contributed to some 
extent to the controlling of monopoly power in 
the private sector, thereby discouraged more un- 
equal distribution of wealth and income and 
reduced regional imbalance in „industrial develop- 
ment by large investments in backward areas. Fair 
wages and liberal workers’ welfare provision in the 
public enterprises have enabled the working class 
to attain relatively better standards of living and 
forced private enterprises to follow the example. 
Employment in the public sector, while at times 
more than required, has also created a poll of 
skilled labour that has served well both the priavte 
sector as well as the new PEs, The pioneer end- 
eavours in PEs, by taking up large-scale production 
involving complicated technology, have moved the 
country to a higher level of technological self- 
reliance. 

“Building up of these technological capabilities 
by the public sector has been of decisive importance 
in meeting the various challenges that’ the external 
environment had posed to our country...” 

“Tn technology competence, in quality of their 
products and in cost effectiveness'some of the PEs 
are comparable to contemporary international stan- 
dards. These spectacular achievements have been 
some of the major reasons why the development 
experience in India stands out when compared to 
maby Other developing countries beset with pro- 
blems of inflation or huge foreign debts.... When 
there is clarity of objectives and a proper planning 
framework the PEs can mobilise very large material 
and human resources in a cost effective manner 'to 
give a major thrust to the economy.’ 

Full account is taken of the criticism made of the 
public sector in particular its failure to generate 
adequate surplus for sustaining public investment 
and the fact that it is subsidised by the rest of the 
economy. But, the Chakravarty Report states, the 
point is that the relative profitability of the PEs vary 
widely. 

Moreover, it points out “the profits accruing to 
a PE reflect in fact the macro-economic policies as 
they impinge on the enterprise, the clarity’ of objec- 
tives and goals set for the enterprise, the efficiency 
of specific investment decision in terms of size, 
technology, location and product-mix, the ability of 
the enterprise to cope with the problems of interface 
with the government agencies in obtaining resources, 
authorisations and approvals, its internal manage- 
ment capability and the market conditions (includ- 
ing price constraints) the PE has to face. While 
some of these factors are under the control of the 
enterprise, seyeral are not.,,the core of the remedial 
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solutions have to be asually sector-specific and in 
some cases enterprise-specific.” 

Avoiding and warning against a blanket condem- 
nation of the public sector, the Report insists that 
due account must be taken of the “close relation- 
ship between the regime of planning and macro- 
policies on the one hand and the performance of the 
PEs on the other”. It draws attention to the slowing 
down of public investment in the latter half of the 
1960s which affected adversely. capacity utiliga- 
tion. The pick-up of public investment in the 
latter half of the 1970s was, however, of a type 
that “had the effect of stimulating imports rather 
than the demand for domestic capital goods indus- 
tries. The increasingly liberal foreign trade regime 
accentuated further the problems posed by inade- 
quate demand for even some of the best PEs like 
BHEL and HMT”. Unfair competition, from deve- 
loped countries is made possible because the 
enterprises of these countries receive the benefit of 
“soft loans from government funds for facilitating 
the sales transactions,” 

Calling for the recasting of trade policies with 
respect to capital goods, the report states “Indian 
firms have lost out in the international market not 
because of their inefficiency but due to the negative 
rate of protection they face in their own country..... 

“In India, where important one goods enter- 
prises are in the public sector and the rate of capa- 
city utilisation is the most significant determi- 
nant of their ability to generate internal resources, 
policies which fail to maintain, if not improve, 
capacity utilisation would have serious impact on 
the entire resources mobilisation effort.” 

Poor investment decisions plague PEs reflected in 
inappropriate location, improper technology, irra- 
tional product mix and imposed marketing arrange- 
ments. The Committee’s preliminary investigations 
suggest that the reasons for the debt trap of many 
PEs should be recognised, part of the capital cost 
should be written off and distortions of invest- 
ment decisions should be made as transparent as 
possible whenever the source of these distortions 
has been from outside the public-sector manage- 
ment, 

There is need in the opinion of the Report, for 
multi-level and multi-stage appraisal at least for 
large projects in the core sector involving invest- 
ments of the order of Rs. 1000 crores or more. 
Appraisal missions should be set up for such pro- 
jects while those with investments below Rs. 100 
crores and not requiring simultaneous investment 
in other sectors should be taken up by the con- 
cerned Ministry in consultation with the Finance 
Ministry and Planning Commission. 

While these remedies would have to be taken up, 
the Report emphasises that “insufficiency of effective 
demand due to the structure of public investment 
appears to be growing in importance as a causal 
factor”. The exercise of the Economic Advisory 
Council shows that a modest ten per cent improve- 
ment in the capacity utilisation of steel, cement, 
fertilisers, electrical machinery, rail equipment and 
electricity over the levels observed in 1984-85 would 
increase GNP by one per cent per annum and also 
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increase the contribution of the public sector to the 
mobilisation of resources by around Rs. 2000 crores 
in 1984-85 prices during the Seventh Plan period. If 
would also improve the country’s balance of pay- 
ments position by substituting imports and stimulat- 
ing exports. i 

To improve the functioning of PEs a fine balance 
has to be struck between autonomy and accountabi- 
lity. A distinction should be made here between PEs 


operating in a competitive environment and those not. 


In the case of the former performance of PEs 
should be judged in relation to the performance of 
those in the private sector; they should enjoy con- 
siderable autonomy. The Government should merely 
specify the expected minimum rate of return on 
capitalas well as the objectives for which such 
enterprises were set up. 


As for those PEs operating in the non-competitive 
environment leaving aside promotional agencies, 
“they would require sustained attention and moni- 
toring by the Government. For these enterprises 
the Government would have to (a) specify the objec- 
tives of each corporation clearly; (b) participate in 
strategic ‘decision-making; and (c) devise suitable 
monetary and non-monetary performance indicators 
and periodically appraise their performance.” 


In this connection the recent practice adopfed in 
afew Ministries of drawing up a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) between the administrative 
Ministry and the concerned PE seems to be a step 
in the right direction. But one year period is too 
short, the roles of the Planning Commission, 
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Finance Ministry and the Bureau of Public Enter- 
prises (BPE) have not been spelt out; there is no 
schedule for stagewise action. The MOU should 
be along term agreement covering at least a Plan 


_ period; it should be the sole basis of all transactions 


between the Government and PE and should have 
a clearly spelt out technology plan. It should spell 
out the criteria on which each enterprise should be 
evaluated. 

The major structural reform of-setting up of a 
Holding Company is examined in considerable 
detail in the Report and proposals made for proper 
guidelines to make it effective and purposeful. 

The powers and responsibilities of the Board of 
Directors are also closely analysed and suggestions 
made. In particular it is stated that “caution should 
be exercised in selecting representatives from the 
private enterprises whose interest may be in conflict 
with that of PE. There are a large number of 
scientists, economists and management specialists 
whose services could be used effectively on the 
Board of PEs ona wider scale than has been done 
in the past.” 

Great emphasis is placed on continual updating 


`of technology and inculcation of concern for pro- 


ductivity. “In most cases, the drive towards 
productivity improvement is centred around efforts 
to instil greater discipline and work ethos, While 
these are undoubtedly very useful, the real pro- 
ductivity increases would accrue only when the 
whole production system, including the -product 
quality, production linkages, procedures of work 
assignment and internal contro] are examined in 
totality ...... 

“Similarly, greater attention needs to be paid 
towards 


logy. -All PEs should have institutional arrange- 
ments for improving the product design or the 
production process. A small and continuous effort 
in this direction seems to be the key for achieving 
technological excellence as well as self-reliance,” 

The Report is of the view that “‘it is imperative 
that the working of PEs should be subjected to 
democratic control Parliament should play a 
more effective role at the level of policies and in 
spelling out the specific objectives and goals the 
public sector enterprises will have to achieve within 
the given time”. The Committee on Public Sector 
Undertakings (COPU) in its reports “has in the 
past provided excellent insights into the working of 
PSEs and also indicated a number of needed 
reforms. With better institutional support to COPU, 
the coverage of such reports can be enlarged.” 

In the opinion of the Economic Advisory Council 
low and declining morale among workers and 
management of PEs is a contributing factor to poor 
performance. “‘Demoralisation, which appears to 
have begun in the mid-seventies, seem to be a result 
of increasing and open criticism of the public 
sector’s performance by a section of political leader- 
ship and administrators — which often tend to be 
not fully justified.” Lack of certainty of tenure, 
inadequate remuneration and ad hoc and highly 
subjective dismissal of top managers adversely affect 
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technology updating. This cannot be. 
. achieved by recurring import of the latest techno- 
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the motivation of the upper echelous of manágê- 
ment. 
“There is an urgent need to make attempts 
towards redacing the ad hocism by evaluating the 
performance of top officials on clearly laid down 
performance criteria. Further, we feel the need for 
self-restraint on the part of political leaders and 
civil servants from criticising the public sector.” 


The Report rebuts the argument that the increase 
in emoluments of PE employees has been enormous 
and is the main factor behind its losses. In constant 
prices the per capita emoluments of PE employees 
went up -from Rs 5470 in 1970-71 to` Rs. 7821 in 
1985-86. This implies an annual rate of growth 
(exclusive of fringe benefits) of around 2.4 per cent. 
“Given the annual growth in per capita income in 
the national economy of 1.6 per cent during the 
same period, the growth rate of 24 per cent in 
public sector employees’ wages cannot be considered 
ag excessive. As far as wage productivity relation ` 
is concerned, the experience seems to be mixed. In 
many sectors, the increase in labour productivity 
has exceeded the increase in real wages. ... in some 
key sectors such ascoaland steel, the growth in 
real wages has been in excess of the growth of 
average labour productivity .... 


“To see the impact of public sector wages in pro- 
per perspective it is necessary to note that between 
1979-80 and 1985-86 the salaries and wages asa 
percentage of total cost of production of the public 
sector enterprises declined from 13 per cent to 
10.9 per cent. This suggests that growth in wages of 
the public sector employees may not be the reason 
at all for the inadequate contribution of the public 
sector to plan resource mobilisation. On the side 
of labour, however, their most important contri- 
bution towards lowering unit cost can come through 
a more positive involvement in the production 
process.” 


The problem of overmanning in some important 
sectors such as steel and coal should be preferably 
solved through the expansion of employment 
opportunities for the workers through retaining 
which would require diversification of activities by 
such enterprises. Workers’ participation in manage- 
ment along with issue of equity shares as 
bonus is proposed as means of increasing the morale 
of the workers and raising productivity. 


In concluding the Economic Advisory Council’s 
Report states that “in the present stage of ‘our 
development, the public sector will have to play the 
strategic role in accélerating growth and in ushering 
India into high. technological society. In the next 
wave of our industrialisation, the public sector will 
be the cutting edge. As the world economy is 
changing rapidly, a vigorous public sector can pro- 
vide the economy the requisite dynamism to shield 
ourselves from the external shocks while ‘catching 
up’ with the global technological! fron tier.” 


At least as important are its final words: “His- 
torical as well as contemporary experience of other 
countries has shown that the market forces have a 
tendency to lead to concentration of economic: 
power. Such concentration of economic power has 
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tiegative impact even in mature developed econo- 
mies. In an economy like ours which is in transi- 
tion, the concentration of economic power can have 
serious implications for pursuing economic develop- 
ment ina democratic framework with ‘self-reliance 
as one of its major goals. It is necessary that we 
avoid such pitfalls. We are of the opinion that a 
vigorous and suitably restructured public sector can 
serve as a major instrument for avoiding such 
pitfalls.” 

There is now a noticeable emphasis in the 
speeches ofthe Prime Minister on the need to stick 
to the path and the ‘orientation of Gandhiji, 
Panditji and Indiraji. This is not a matter of 
emotional attachment either of Rajiv Gandhi or the 
audiences he seeks now to reach. Itis a matter of 
the historical experience and the history-making 
role of our country. India foday will either help to 
make the history of the world or cease 
to be a viable entity. We area people who will 
either be great or be destroyed — either the 
hammer or the anvil. 

The road that we have chosen or been given by 
our great leaders in extraordinary and extraordinarily 
specific. It is not an easyroad. The ascent to 
greatness can never be easy. This road or design 


includes the mixed economy concept. But this is 4 
dynamic concept and one in which the driving force 
would be the public sector, not privately-owned, 
not market-dictated and not motored by private 
profit. The success or failure of the public sector is 
the success or failure of the entire Indian experi- 
ment. The intellectual viability of the concept of 
the public sector is as important as its role in 
rousing and focussing the national will. 

The runners-down of the public sector have tried 
to make out that it was a fad or a sop of Nebru and 
Indira Gandhi. The great merit of the Report of 
the Economic Advisory Council is that it has 
demonstrated the necessity, viability and intellectual 
soundness of the public sector concept precisely 
now at a time of new challenges. It is to be hoped 
that this Report would reach those for whom it is 
intended and not be sabotaged even at the read- 
ing stage by the World Bank clique that has such 
power in the decision-making areas of the economic 
Ministries. 

It would be useful also for the Left and progres- 
sive forces to realise that the command centre of 
the national economy is not monolithic. It is the 
centre of conflict where the voice of India’s need 
and India’s destiny also finds utterance: 0 
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Meerut: The Danger. Signal 


GANTIMAY Ray in his article “Meerut: The Danger 

Signal” (Mainstream, July 18, 1987) refers to my 
public speech at Meerut which is said to have 
caused “‘great embarrassment” to Chandrashekhar, 
President of the Janata Party, who was the main 
speaker at that meeting in March. 

Contrary to the impression conveyed by Santimay 
Ray, my speech was publicly endorsed by Chandra- 
shekhar including the passing reference I had made 
to the Ayodhya controversy. My reference was 
limited to the demand for a national initiative to 
resolve the controversy and to find a just and amic- 
able settlement in the national interest by expediting 
the judicial process, if all other means like negotia- 
tions or consultations failed. I was advised after 
the meeting that even the BJP workers who were 
present in the meeting did not find anything objec- 
tionable or offensive in my speech. For the record, 
I would like to add that ‘I had accompanied 
Chandrashekhar to Meerut and back to Delhi and 
vat no point did he express any misgivings even 
privately. 

Ray’s report does not make a distinction between 
the communal violence on May 19 forenoon and the 
State violence directed against a community from the 
afternoon of that day onward. Unless this distinc- 
‘ tion is made, the real ‘danger signals’ from Meerut 
will go unnoticed, It is a matter of record that on 
May 19 itself, shocked by the retaliatory arson and 
looting by Muslim mobs in Hapur Road, a political 
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decision was taken to “‘teach the Muslims a. lesson”, 
Thus began a series of planned attacks on Muslim 
localities and organised burning of Muslim proper- 
ties by the forces of Jaw and order themselves, in 
which from time to time fhey secured the assistance 
and collaboration of anti-social elements. Hashim- 
pura and’ Imliyan were the two localities selected 
for special lessons. Hashimpura operation was 
meticujously carried out on May: 22. However, 
someone somewhere mistook Maliana for Imliyan 
and thus Operation Maliana was carried out on the 
subsequent day. This explains why the residents of 
Maliana cannot-yet comprehend why their relatively 
peaceful locality was selected for the massacre. 

Let me add that 90 per cent of the lives lost in 
Meerut have been lost as a result of wanton killings 
by PAC and 90 per cent of the property destroyed 
or damaged has been destroyed and damaged under 
the curfew, under the direct supervision of the 
police and the magistracy. Meerut is only marginally 
a case of communal violence. 

Santimay Ray also ignores another danger signal: 
Hundreds of innocent citizens were picked up from 
their homes without any specific charge and syste- 
matically beaten, tortured and humiliated in police 
as well as judicial custody. At least, 11 persons died 
in prison.and hundreds have come out with battered 
bodies, some disabled for.life. There are all inti- 
mations not just of Police Raj but of Fascism. OD . 
New Delhi Syed Shahabuddin 
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| The Law 
versus 


The Kight to Shelter 


~ 


A CASE FOR UNAUTHORIZED COLONIES 


This is a report which brings out the brutalities perpetrated in the name of 
law by the systematic demolition by the civic authorities of houses built by the 
underprivileged section of the society — the story of the destruction of the 
so-called unauthorised colonies in the outskirts of the capital of India. Covering 
only one such colony, the investigators sent out by the People’s Union of Demo- 
cratic Rights, present here the picture of ghastly inequities and heart-rending 


privation faced by lakhs of citizens struggling to geta roof over their heads, 
It is a story of national shame making a mockery of India’s commitment to the 
UN observing’ 1987 as the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless. 


—Editor 
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TE total population living in slums in India is 

estimated at more than three çrores, of which 
nearly thirty lakhs live in the Union Territory of 
Delhi. A large portion of this slum population live 
in unauthorised colonies. People’s Union for 
Democratic Rights recently investigated into the 
living conditions of more than one lakh people 
living under a constant threat of demolitions in 
Sangam Vibar, an unauthorised colony on the 
Mehrauli-Badarpur Road. The PUDR team consist- 
ed of Sumit Sarkar (Professor of History, Delhi 
University); Nandita Haksar (Advocate, Supreme 
Court); E. Somanathan and Rohini Sethi (both 
Students, Delhi University). 


The Problem i 


The Union Territory of Delhi has a population of 
more than sixty lakhs (1981 Census) of which 50 
per cent livein slums. It is estimated that more 
than 1.6 lakh persons migrate to Delhi every year. 
This means that in two decades there will be 
approximately 13 lakh more households in need of 
shelter. 

These migrants to Delhi are poor people com- 
pelled by poverty and unemployment in rural areas 
to come to the city to seek a livelihood. They find 
themselves livingin slums, on pavements or in 
squatter settlements. A large number live in small 
rooms in unauthorised colonies, without even the 
Se minimum necessities, like water, latrines and 
roads. - . 

The Government has formulated yarious schemes 
for dealing with the problem of growing urbanisa- 
tion and consequent increasing number of slums, 
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However, there is still no national housing policy 
and theright to shelter is not recognised asa 
Fundamental Right under the Constitution of India 
— even though India has ratified the United Nations 


.Resolution declaring 1987 as the International Year 


of Shelter for the Homeless. - 


In Delhi there has been an attempt to formulate | 
a land policy which is a pre-requisite for a rational 
housing policy. For the first time in independent 
India a Master Plan was drawn up with a twenty- 
year projection from 1961 to 1981 and it was statu- 
torily promulgated in 1962. 


As a result of this the Delhi Development 
Authority acquired a monopoly position in the 
acquisition and ownership ofland in Delhi; it 
become the only housing agency in the city; and 
the Authority combined in itself the functions of 
planning, land use control, municipal functions and 
housing construction. 


Apart from the Master Plan several laws have 
been passed which are addressed specially to Delhi’s 
problem of land and housing. The most important 
ones are: i 

(1) The Delhi Development Act, 1957 which 
provides for the acquisition, disposal and deve- 
lopment of land by the Authority. 

(2) The Delhi Municipal Corporation Act, 1957 
applies to most of Delhi. (A small part of 
Central Delhi comes under the New Delhi 
Municipal Committee and the Cantonment area 
has its separate identity). This Act lays down 
the law dealing with water supply, drainage, 
sewage disposal, electricity, lighting and building 
regulations, 
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(3) Tne Slum Areas (Improvement and Clear- 
ance) Act, 1956. 

(4) National Capital’ Region Planning Board 
Act, 1985. 

None of these laws are aimed at equipping the 
homeless with any rights. The right to life guarante- 
ed under Article 21 of the Indian Constitution does 
not include the right to a shelter. Even the Consti- 
tution Bench of the Supreme Court has refused to 
read the right to a shelter as a part of the right to 
life. The people living in unauthorised colonies 
have no legal right to water, drains, sewage disposal 
or roads. 

In the eyes of the law the men, women and 
children living in unauthorised colonies are law- 
breakers guilty of committing various cognisable 
offences and liable to be evicted from their homes, 
their houses demolished and property destroyed. 

Despite the Government’s talk of schemes for 
housing the poor it has over the years given more 
and more powers to DDA and the Municipal 
Corporation to demolish and evict. Various offences 
under both the Acts have been made cognisable, 
the notice period shortened, the devision of the 
authority cannot be questioned in a court of law 
and .the convictions have been enhanced. 

The laws passed specifically to curb speculation 
in land and profiteering have proved to be totally 
ineffective. The Task Force on Housing and Urban 
Development set up by the Planning Commission 
has observed that the law created a number of 
difficulties for the implementation of any housing 
schemes for the poor and exposes the people to 
various forms of exploitation. This is specially so 
because the poor “are denied legal access to land 
and possibility of housing improvement by various 
interests for a variety of interests.” 

The National Commission on Urbanisation, in its 
first report has also observed that the law has not 
been able to effectively prevent speculation io land. 

In Delhi there have been several land scandals in 
recent months involving the Municipal Corporation. 
Poor families, who cannot afford the exhorbitant 
rents, buy small plots of land from “‘agents’’. These 
are the agents of the so-called colonisers who buy 
land from the landowners, Even this transaction is 
illegal since agricultural Jand cannot be sold for 
non-agricultural purposes without formal permis- 
sion. The poor family which buys the plot of land 
usually measuring 50 or 80 square yards never sees 
the face of either the landowner or the-coloniser. 
There is no sale deed. The transaction is done by: 
way of a power of attorney executed by the coloniser 
in favour of the person buying the land. The name 
of the coloniser is false. Sometimes it is executed 
by the agent who has no legal right of the land 
anyway. 

Many times the agent “‘sells” the same plot of 
land to two or more families and decamps with the 
money. The families are left to settle their dispute 
by use of physical force. Sometimes the agent or 
the coloniser do not give the money to the zamin- 
dar. then he turns up and threatens the family. 
The family cannot begin construction without the 
local police taking a cut. And so huge unauthorised 
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“colonies come up without any authority frying to 


stop it. And then one day they arrive with bull- 
dozers to demolish the houses. 


When PUDR asked a senior Municipal Corpora- 
tor what could be done to stop this exploitation by 
the colonisers he said nothing could be done 
because “there are too many personal and political 
interests involved fromthe topto the bottom”, 
PUDR talked to several people in the Municipal 
Corporation, Delhi Development Authority and 
other concerned people. All of them presumed that 
we had come to ask why the demolitions had’ been 
“unsuccessful”, The idea that the people had a 
right to be protected against demolitions was alien 
to them. 


Regularising Unauthorised Colonies 


Municipal Corporation has the power to Tegu- 
larise or legajise the unauthorised colonies by 
passing a resolution under Section 313 of the Act. 
The Section deals with lay-out plans. This 1esolu- 
tion is forwarded to the Technical Committee of 
DDA under the Chairmanship of the Towa Planner 
who ensures that the regularisation is in consonance 
with the Master Plan and the final approval is- 
given by the Ministry of Urban Development. 
However, this does not mean that each individual 
structure is repularised automatically. 


There is no realistic estimate of the number of 
unauthorised colonies in Delhi or the number of 
people living in these colonies. In 1961-62, 103 such 
colonies were regularised. A MCD official said at 
present there were 300 more such colonies. How- 
ever,a DDA estimate puts the number at 902 
in 1981. 


On August 26, 1974 the then Ministry of Works 
and Housing appointed a Committée to make a 
case-by-case study in respect of all unauthorised 
colonies, specially those which had come up before 
June 15, 1972. The Committee submitted its report 
on February 26, 1975. It was only in 1977 that the 
then Government decided to regularise more 
colonies. Of the 607 colonies recommended for 
regularisation, 539 were legalised. On April 28, 
1987 the Minister for State in the Ministry of 
Urban Development said in the Lok Sabha that 56 
colonies were not fit for regularisation. A news- 
Paper report states that these 56 colonies are all on 
Government land and they will face demolitions 
after the elections. l 


At the time when the colonies were last regularis- 
ed in 1977, DDA had warned that the “Government 
will not countenance any activity or action on the 
part of any iadividual or body to put up fresh 
structures whether in existing unauthorised colonies 
or in any other area within or outside the urbanis- 
able limits of Delhi. Any attempt in this direction 
will be viewed seriously and defaulters will be dealt 
with. severely,” , 

Every day there are new unauthorised structures 
coming up and new colonies growing. Between 1979 
and 1987 Sangam Vihar came up with more than a 
lakh population. This population is neither recorded 
in the 1981 census nor in the DeJhi Administration’s 
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Annual Statistical Handbook. Officially, it does not 
exist. l 


Sangam Vihar 


Sangam Vihar is an unauthorised colony on the 
Mehrauli-Badarpur road built on lands of four vil- 
lages — Deoli, Tigri, Khanpur and Tughlakabad. It 
is a vast area which was partly under cultivation and 
partly used for brick kilns. The whole area is undul- 
ating and’ there are huge khuds in which water fills 
up during the rainy season and floods the houses. 

There is no official count of the number of people 
living in Sangam Vihar. The colony has 12 Blocks 
A to L. Each Block has on an average 2000 houses, 
which would mean that Sangam Vihar has a popula- 

tion of well over a lakh. Jt is a huge sprawling area 
dotted with.small one room houses made of bricks. 
The area comes under the Municipal Corporation 
but since the colony is unauthorised the Corpora- 
` tion is not legally bound to provide sewage disposal, 
drains or water. 

The people living in Sangam Vihar come from all 
parts of the country. A large number are workers 
who work ia the factories of Okhla Industrial area. 
Many are ex-servicemen. In between their smal] 
brick structures are large vacant plots. The people 
we met said that these plots had been bought by 
speculators who would sell the land at fabulous 
prices once the colony got regularised. 

The living conditions of the residents is horrible. 
There is ‘no source for water in the colony. Some 
residents have invested Rs, 1,500 to install a hand- 
pump. Most cannot afford thissum. In G-Block of 
Sangam Vihar there were five handpumps for three 
hundred households. Two of the taps were not in 
working order. The situation was better in L-Block 
where there were at least two tube wells. 

There are no Istrines or bathrooms. There are no 
roads and peop'e have to walk three to four kilo- 
metres to get to the main road to catch a bus to their, 
work place. It is difficult to cycle on the. zig-zagging 
paths and during the rainy season it becomes dan- 
gerous. 

The dozens of residents interviewed by PUDR 
said they had bought a plot of land measuring 50 to 
80 square yards for anywhere between Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 5,000 in early 1980’s. The prices have shot up 
since then to Rs. 150 per square yard. They showed 
the papers they had been given by the agent. It was 
a power of attorney executed by someone On a ten- 
rupee non-judioial stamp paper. Sometimes the 
agent signed it and sometimes there was no other 
signature. Apart from this people had receipts of 
the money given, but fora few thousands rupees 
short of the actual amount paid. They had to give 
Rs, 200 for these ‘‘papers”’, 

After this transaction the local police took a cut 
of Rs. 100 from each house. They do not allow the 
person to begin construction till this sum has been 
paid. The one-room brick structure which used to 
cost around Rs. 10,000 a few years ago, now costs 
anywhere Between Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 30,000. Many 
women said they had sold their jewellery to pay the 
costs. 

There isno government-run school, hospital or 
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even a primary health centre. There is not éveh a 
post office or a postman to deliver the post. 
However, there are medium-sized farms in thé 
colony which have aH civic amenities., 


Demolitions 


The people of Sangam Vihar have always lived 
with the threat of evictions and demolitions. The 
first time the bulldozers arrived was in 1983. No 
onè could give us information on thig. 

The second time the bulldozers arrived was in 
February, 1985 and demolished 100 to 150 houses. 
About 20 persons were arrested. In June the same 
year the bulldozers arrived again. This time the 
people resisted and not a single house was demo- 
lished. However, 300 to 400 persons were detained 
and 20 people were to jail for several. days. Many 
people were injured in the police firing. One of 
them was a middle aged woman, Kusma, who show- 
ed us her bullet marks. She said they said they had 
come to do cleaning but “we realised they wanted 
to wipe us out. We did not allow them to do that ” 
She and her husband were in jail for several days. 

The, people we interviewed said they never 
received any notice of the demolitions. However, 
eee said he had seen the notice near on the 
road. 

No one could say with certainty whether it was 
the Municipality or DDA which did the demo- 
litions. 

This year the demolitions began in L Block where 


- about 50 houses were bulldozed on March 28, 1987. 


However, none of them Were occupied. 

On April 4 at about three in the afternoon two 
bulldozers arrived near the G and H Blocks. There 
was no warning or notice, according to the people. 
On- that day, 100 to 150 houses were totally 
destroyed. The bulldozers stopped only when some 
women layin front of them. One of these women 
said that there were around 200-250 policemen and 
40 or so police-women. She said the police 
threatened to destroy the entire Sangam Vihar. 

According to the people the bulldozers came 
again next morning, April 5, along with 2,000 police 
force including CRPF personnel. The people resisted 
and there was some stone throwing. The police 
fired teargas shells and then began hitting out at 
everyone. Many people were hit with rifle butts and 
their limbs were broken, At least 30 people were 
seriously injured. 

Hukum Chand, an ex-serviceman, who runs a 
shop near the main road was watching from a’ 
distance. The police beat him up. His arm is in 
plaster and he has bruises all over his body. Ram 
Shankar a goldsmith has got his hand broken and 
can no longer go to work. Syed Khan, a boy of 
16 years was severely beaten and his leg has been 
injured. Those whose houses were destroyed stayed 
in the open without anything to eat for several days. 

Thirty-two people were picked-up by the police 
and taken to the hospital and then to the police 
long-ups at Kalkaji and Srinivaspuri Police Stations, 
Madanlal Khurana, a tempo driver, said he had 
a beaten on the soles of his feet at the police 

ana. 
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The police have filed two FIRs, one at the 
Ambedkar Nagar Police Station and another at the 
Badarpur Police Station. The police have alleged 
that the people were rioting and booked them under 
Sections 147, 148, 149, 186, 332 and 353 of the 
Indian Penal Code. According to the police the 
people had been told that there would be no demo- 
_ litions on April 5, but despite this assurance they 
blocked the Mehrauli-Badarpur road and indulged 
in rioting. 

The thirty-two people were taken from the police 
lock ups to jail. [t took several days to get them 
out on bail. None of them knew what they had been 
taken in for. Each family spent around Rs. 200 for 
getting the bail. In jail some of them were put to 
work. Two men, despite being injured, were made 
to fill 300 drums of water. 

Most of the people could not go to their factories 
for 10 days and as a result lost Rs. 20 a day, out of 
their Rs. 600 wages. l 

The latest demolitions took' place on June 20, 
1987 in L-Block where nearly 2,000 houses were 
razed to the ground, Three bulldozers escorted by 
ten car-loads of police arrived at around 1l am 
when the men had gone to work. ‘When we 
visited the site it looked like an archaeological site. 
We drank water in dented glasses. 

The people we interviewed told us that the drivers 
of two bulldozers refused to be a party to the 
demolitions and they made an excuse that their 
bulldozers were out of order. The third and largest 
bulldozer did all the work. The driver was com- 
pletely drunk. 

We: were told that no notice was given and no 
one was even allowed to remove their belongings. 
A three-day old baby died under the roof when the 
bulldozer crashed into its home. A family which 
was preparing for their daughter’s wedding had to 
postpone the event because the bulldozer crushed 
all the things bought for the bride, including the new 
furniture and even the sweetmeats. 

The PUDR team saw families sitting in the midst 
of the debris which was once their homes. A 
Majority of the people in L-Block are self-employed 
with a monthly income of Rs 600 to Rs 800. Most 
people thought of buying a house because they 
could not afford the exhorbitant rents in Delhi and 
the consequent harassment and threats from the 
landlords. 

The story of Rasul Ahmad is typical of the story 
of thousands of people of Sangam Vihar. He isa 
tailor able to earn about Rs 800 amonth. He 
moved to Sangam Vihar from Dakshinpuri where he 
had to pay arent of Rs 200 a month. He cannot 
afford to give a Jump sum for the one-room house 
in Sangam Vihar so he pays a monthly installment of 
Rs. 100. Since the day of the demolitions he has not 
been able to earn any money and he and his family 
are surviving on their meagre savings. It is nearly a 
month. 

Master Jaspal Singh, also a tailor, used to live in 
Tughlakabad where his home was demolished in 
1977. He sold his land on which his home had 
stood and moved to Sangam Vihar. There are 12 
members in his family. He and his brother pooled 
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in their entire lives savings and built a house in L- 
Block. Now it lay ina heap of bricks. He said 
he had been a life-long supporter of the Congress 
but now he felt he would have to think anew about 
whom to support. 

Suresh Choudhary isan electrical engineer who 
sold his flat in Faridabad to buy a house in Sangam 
Vihar. His house had been crushed. Nearby a big 
plot with a boundary wall witha wrought iron 
gate still stood. It belonged to a rich speculator 
and had been left untouched. ' i 

Narsi and Dhanvanti are a couple who bought a 
plot of land in 1985 for Rs 27,000. It took them a 
year to build a two-room house which cost them 
another Rs 35,000 Dhanvanti works as a domestic 
servant while Narsi is a class IV employee. Their 
house was demolished when they were both at work. 
They received a phone call telling them about the 
demolition. When they rushed back they found _ 
their home in ruins and most of their belongings 
destroyed. A few days later the Election Commis- 
sioner's office people came to register them as voters. 

The people could not say for sure which autho- 
rity carried out the demolitions. Some of them 
said it was DDA and other said it was MCD. 
When PUDR asked MCD they said they had not 
been responsible. After farther probing they said 
that some MCD people had accompanied the 
bulldozers but it was basically a DDA show. When 
PUDR contacted the concerned officer at DDA he 
at first denied that DDA had anything to do with 
the demolitions at Sangam Vihar and later said it 
was a joint operation. A person working in DDA 
who saw us going from officer to officer told PUDR 
“you will never know the truth.” 

The area of Sangam Vihar is under MCD, but a 
small part has been taken over by DDA. The 
entire area is under notification under the Land 
Acquisition Act (Delhi Administration) for several 
years but has not been taken over. One of the 
residents said the notification was put up if 1985, 

The people could not understand why the 
demolitions had been carried ont. Whose interest 
was served? One resident told us that local munici- 
pal councillors and Congress-I leaders had bought 
land in C-Block. He wondered whether the 
demolitions were an attempt to scare away people 
so that the land could be developed by DDA for a 
posh colony. 


Resistance 


The people in Sangam Vihar-have not been silent 
spectators to the destruction of their homes. 
Women have taken a leading role in resistance to 
the demolitions. In 1985 it was a woman, Kusma, 
who lay down in front of the bulldozers, and 
stopped the demolitions. 

On April 4, too there were four women, from 
different parts of the country, who rushed to the 
bulldozers and stopped them. One of them, 
Minakshi Kapoor, who runs a small schoolin her 
house, managed fo climb on top of the bulldozers 
and stop them. None of the four women were per- 
sonally affected by the demol itions. 

In L-Block there was no resistance offered but 
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ŝömé people were beaten up for simply trying to 
remove théir belongings. Nima Joshi and Khasi 
. Devi were beaten by male police. Khasi Devi’s 
brother who had come to ste her all the way from 
his village in Almora District was beaten and picked 
up by the police. As she related the incident Khasi 
Devi grew angry and hurled abuses at the 
authorities. 

Each time there are demolitions the men get 
together and make a round of Congress leaders in 
the hope of getting some immediate relief. Each 
time that hope is belied. In April the people went 
to see the local Municipal Councillor who “shut 
the dooron our faces’. They also met the Home 
Minister. - 

This time the people went right up to the Lt- 
‘Governor. They met him on three occasions — 
June 21, a day after the demolitions; on June 23 and 
on July 6, 1987. They told us that the Lt Governor 
said that he had given strict instructions that only 
unoccupied houses were to be demolished, since 
they belonged tothe speculators. He assured the 
people that they would be given compensation. 
However, not only have they not been given any 
compensation, they are not being allowed to build 
their homes by the local police which has been, 
posted there, to prevent them. 

Some people have piled up a few bricks and put 
tin sheets to protect the children from the blistering 
heat. ‘Some people have been compelled to rent: a 
room in the nearby Deoli Village for as much as 
Rs 200 a month. Already the children are falling 
ill. 

Tbe people of L-Block have met the Municipal 
Councillor, Ramji Lal. He has not bothered to visit 
them even once. When the PUDR team phoned 
him to ask foran appointment he was extremely 
rude and said ‘“‘I did. not order the demolitions, 
Ask the Lt-Governor.” We asked him whether we 


could talk to him about Sangam Vihar in general - 


and his reply was: “ido not know anything about 
it. It is not my duty to visit unauthorised colonies.” 

The people have met Union Cabinet Minister 
H.K.L, Bhagat on the advice of some colonisers and 
paid a visit to the local Member of Parliament, 
Shri Bharat Singh, but got no relief. 

There have been some attempts at forming local 
organisations. Two organisations have been formed 
at the local level in G-Block — Vikas Samiti and 
Sangharsh Samiti. However, these are as yet too 
small to be effective. Besides there is no sense of 
unity between the people of various Blocks, accord- 
ingto one activist working in the area. There isa 
Pragatisheel Welfare Association with an office in 
F-Block It is fighting for electricity connection, 
and regularisation mainly by going to meet 
individual officers in various government depart- 
menfs. 

In addition there are two more Samitis which 
have just come up, Sangam Vihar Sudhar Samiti and 
the Delhi Pradesh Nagrik Avas Sangharsh Samiti. 
One resident has told us that these samitis are con- 
trolled by tha colonisers and their supporters. The 
colonisers are agitated because if the demolitions 
continue the people will not be able to give them 
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the monthly installments. Some colonisers and their 
supporters in the Deoli Village started a communal 
kitchen but it was stopped after two weeks. 

The people are beginning to feel a need for more 
organised action. They are disillusioned with the 
ruling party. But they cannot find an alternative 
leadership, They are planning a sustained agitation 
but it is for the time being under the leadership of 
the colonisers, who have got in touch with people 
of other unauthorised colonies such as Mahabir 
Nagar and Palam where there were demolitions 
recently. 


An example of an organised initiative by the 
people themselves is the Mahila Jagriti Samiti. Some 
workers with trade union experiente are also trying 
to raise the consciousness of the people about their 
rights. But it will takessome time for the people of 
Sangam Yihar to feel a real solidarity with each 
other. Meanwhile the threat of demolition remains. 


Conclusion 


The people living in Sangam Vihar are not para- 
sites on society. They are all engaged in productive 
work, A large section of them provide the labour 
force for the Okhla Industrial Area, others provide 
essential services to the citizens of Delhi. 


The statutory minimum wages do not ensure that 
the workers and his or her family get the basic needs 
for survival. The rent and transport charges are ex- 
horbitant.; The poor have no legal access to laid or 
houses. The factory owners are under no obligation 
to provide houses to the workers. 


Fhere are too many powerful political interests 
operating in unauthorised colonies for the govern- 
ment to take effective steps to curb speculation and 
profiteering in land. The people living in such 
colonies become pawns in the hands of politicians, 
colonisers and the authorities. The International 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless has no meaning fer 
the, people living in colonies like Sangam Vihar. 


The problem can be solved only if there is a po t- 
tical will. This is a fact which has been recognised 1 v 
the United Nations Resolution. One of the four 
goals agreed upon by the General Assembly is: 
“The secure renewed political commitment by the 
international community to the improvement of the 
shelter and neighbourhoods of the poor and dis- 
advantaged and to the provision of shelter for the 
homeless,. particularly in the developing countries, 
as a matter of policy.” 


The People’s Union for 
demands: i 


(1) The formulation of a national housing policy 
which is particularly addressed to the needs of 
poor; 

(2) The regularisation of Sangam Vihar; 


(3) Extension of all civic amenities to Sangam 
Vihar: and 

(4) Adequate compensation to all those people 
who were injured and whose property was des- 
troyed e the demolitions ia Sangam Vihar in 
1987. 


Democratic Rights 
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B.K. ROY BURMAN 


PPROACH to Jand reform inthe tribal areas of 
North-East India requires critical appreciation 
of (a) Concepts of land tenure, and land reform; 
(b) Method of determination of existing status 
of rights and obligations in respect of land; (c) 
diverse perceptions about Jand relations; (d) nature 


Issues in Land Reforms in N-E Tribal Area—I 


of problems arising out of approaches based on ` 


diverse perceptions; and (e) emerging perspective. 
Concept of Land Tenure and‘Land Reform 


According to Dornet “land, tenure system 
embodies those legal and contractual or customary 
arrangements whereby people in farming gain access 
to productive opportunities on land, It constitutes 
the rules and procedures governing the rights, 
duties, liberties and exposures of individuals and 
groups inthe use and control over the basic 
resources of land and water.” “Land reform is 
often viewed as an instrument primarily for the 
achievement of greater equity and social justice.” 
“Land reform has an essential core meaning which 
concerns significant and purposeful changes in land 
tenure, changes in ownership and control of land 
and water resources.” 

In the .context of India‘ the land reform pro- 
gramme has been envisaged as follows by the 
Planning Commission? : (1) abotition of intermc- 
diary tenure; (2) tenancy reforms aimed at security 
of tenure, regulation of rent and conferment of 
ownership rights on tenants; (3) ceiling on land- 
holdings and distribution of surplus land; (4) 
consolidation of holdings; and (5) compilation and 
updating of land records. When this is compared 
with the items covered by land reforms in the 
resolution passed at the 49th Session of the Indian 
National Congress,? one important item is found 
missing. It is: “Protection against harassing res- 
trictions on utilisation of local natural facilities for 
. their domestic and agricultural needs”. Another 
item which was notin the resolu’ion'of the 49th 
Session of the Congress, should have been included 
in the programme in [Independent India. It relates 
to removal of the distortions’ troug! fin o the land 
relations by the colonial rule, apart from such dis- 
tortions which have ten specifically meitioned, or 
which are disharmonic with the national objective 
of creating a socialist society. 

It would however be difficult to say that all aspects 
of land reforms for the tribal social formations 
would be adequately covered even with these addi- 
tions. The bulk of the tribals live on submontane 


Dr, Roy Burman of the Centre for the Study 
of Developing Societies. presented this paper at a 
seminar on Land Reforms, organised by North-4 
east Council of Social Science Research at Shillong 
(April 24, 1987). 
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and hilly tracts. Studies conducted by various 
agencies in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra 
Pradesh indicate that in some areas as much as 55 
per cent income of the tribals is derived from minor 
forest produce,* There is reason to believe that in 
some Villages it is round about 70 per cent. Those 
who are acquainted with the tribal situation in 
India, would readily. agree that in most of tbe hills 
of North-East Jadia, dependence on forest products’ 
ig much more than that inthe central tribal belt. 
In fact with rapid commercialisation of minor forest 
products the value of the same has undergone steep 
rise in recent years. Obviously, land reform as 
presumably conceptualised by international agencies 
(FAO) and as spelt outin the national programme 
in India is heavily biased in favour of settled agri- 
culturists, but it does not indicate any concern for 
the consolidation of the rights of the forest dwellers 
in respect of non-agricultural land-based resources, 
Here it is to be noted that such resources were the 
most important ‘sources of livelihood for the pre- 
agricultural tribes and that as asequal to recent 
technological developments, these have tended to 
emerge as major sources of income in the national 
and international market economy. 

Another lacuna about the conceptualisation of 
land reform, which holds good even for the peasants 
of the plains, apart from the tribal social entities, 
needs also to be mentioaed. Access to land for 
land-based production and transactions among the 
peasant and tribals is tied up with diverse systems 
of moral economy® in diverse historico-ecological 
contexts. There are societal obligations as counter- 
parts of the rights at different levels. Much of the 
obligations got stuck up in the feudal and semi- 
feudal mires of political economy. While even 
during the country’s freedom struggle demands 
were made for the abolition of feudal and semi- 
feudal impositions, the perspective statements about 
land reform as well as the programmatic platforms 
in this regard have remained silent about the 
strategy of transformation of pre-feudal, feudal and 
semi-feudal obligations into new patterns of com- 
munitatian obligations based on principles of 
socialist humanism,® In his latest formulation of 
trusteeship, Gandhi’ had moved in this direction. 
Two items of this formulation are particularly rele- 
vant for the present purpose. ` 

(A) The character of production will be deter- 
mined by social necessity and not by personal 
whim or greed. (B) Private ownership of property 
will be permitted by the society only to the extent 
necessary for its own welfare. 

Here one finds a statement which can provide the 
core of normative aspect of land-reform in opera- 
tive term. As itis, the existing statements and for- 
mulations ‘leave the normative aspect unstated or 


stated in a very general way. Asa result at the 
operative level, the normative aspect becomes 
diluted or even at times distorted. 


Method of Determinatian of Existing ites of Rights 
and Obligations in respect of Land 


Until recently studies on land questions were 
predominantly informed by empirico-positivistic 
orientation, but recent trend seems to be moving 
towards historico-comparative method. 

These two orientations are tied up with two ap- 
proaches to law; these are legal positivism and legal 


. pluralism respectively. According to legal positivism 


all command Jaws of the state are legitimate. At the 
core of this orientation is Max Weber’s formulation 
that state owns the monopoly of the legitimate use 
of physical force within a given territory.§ 
As against this, legal pluralism, presented by 
Ehrlich and others, avers that social bchaviour 
rather than compulsive norm of the State is the 
source of Jegitimisation of law. In this approach 
the emphasis is on the political system as the “‘legi- 
timate order maintaining and transforming system 
of the society? in which State is but one of the 
actors, though the most important one.® 

This is in line with Gandhi's thinking about 
State-society relationship: “That state is best which 
governs the least.’*” This is also close to the classi- 
cal Hindu notion that Dharma integrates at the 
level of the individual and community, as the norm 
puiding the construction and functioning of indi- 
vidual life and community." It is claimed by the 
analysts of Gandhi’s thought that apart from the 
Western sources like Ruskin, Thoreau, Tolstoy, 
Gandhi drew upon this Great Tradition of India 
of looking upon the life lived by the society rather 
than the apical world-view Of scriptures as the 
source of illumination.“ 

The practical implications of these two approaches 
to law are of late being recognised in the inter- 
national and national forums concerned with land 
based development. In a World Bank publication it 
has been observed “The Sociological understanding 
of the ongoing processes, if woven into the strategy 
of planned rural development can help amplify the 
benefit accessible to smal! farmers and presumably 
prevent, or at least mitigate some adverse conse- 
quences of development. “The First question, 
therefore is who actually uses the land? A distinc- 
tion needs to be drawn between title to the land — 
particularly — in the Western sense of the term, 
and actual use of the land. 

Here one often comes across the conflict between 
statutory title to the land and traditional land use 
patterns. The State may lay claim to areas of land 
which are ‘unused’ or ‘vacant’ but in fact the right 
to use these lands under traditional systems may be 
well defined and accepted. In numerous instances, 
this failure to distinguish between statutory and 
traditional title has resulted in a shortfall in lands 
said to be available for a project. The examples are 
from Ethiopia (settlement), Kenya (forestry), 
Nigeria (forestry) and Madagascar (livestock pro- 
jects). Again, without an investigation of the nature 
of traditional practices and with undue reliance on 
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official statements, the assessment of the distribu- 
tion of project benefits could be erroneous — as in 
Pakistan. 

Farther, although an individual may have no title 
to the lands, he may be entitled (inter vivos or 
through inheritance) to use the land permanently 
even though he has no title as collateral. This right 
is often found where group title is said to prevail, as 
in Lesotho, Kenya, Nigeria, Senegal, Latin America, 
Oceania and Melanesia. 

“The second question concerns the nature of the 
use, Is the land use permanent or shifting? What is 
the status of the person using the land”. “A related 
question is the concurrent or successive use of land. 
In many instances where only one crop is cultivated, 
land is used successively. That is, it produces a crop 
in one season, and inthe off season it is used by 
graziers. Specific social arrangements may permit 
and support concurrent use of lands, with one 
person having the right to farm the land, another 
having the right to the trees on the land”. “The dis- 
cussion so far has been restricted to an analysis of 
the elements of individual use of land. With regard 
to land held and used in common, other inquiries 
are necessary to determine who has the right to use 
it, how it is used, whether the use is seasonal, who 
controls use, and whether any fees are charged for 
use. Any analysis of land patterns must also ex- 
amine tree cultivation patterns, attitude towards 
trees, the effect of planting trees on land-ownership, 
titles, species preferences, cultural practices with 
regard to trees.’’!4 

The banking experts in India are also not insensi- 
tive about the problems. Narashimham who once 
served with distinction as Governor, Reserve Bank 
of India, has recently urged the banks to take 
account of the peculiarities of the land ownership 
pattern and strength of village communities in North 
East Region.?® 

The approach represented in a World Bank 
publications, apparently based on methods of neo- 
positivism which also include comparative dimen- 
sion, certainly give a better understanding of the 
situation; but it does not go enough. It does not go 
into history of legal thought, and also it does not 
unravel the deep structures by going into dark zones 
of ethno-history, In terms of legal thought two con- 
cepts are involved in this matter. One is “Lex loci 
rei sitae” and the other is res nulluis. Lex loci rei 
sitae (the law of the place where the thing is situ- 
ated) means that “the general rule of the common 
law is that the laws of the place where such pro- 
perty is situated exclusively govern in respect of 
the power to contract, the rights of the parties, the 
modes of transfer and the solemnities which should 
accompany them”, The concept of res nullius means 
something whichJhas no legal owner or holder; one of 
the most important categories of the same is terra 
nullius, meaning land which is outside the juridical 
possession or sovereignty of any person or’ state. 

Faced with difficulty in applying the principle of 
res nullius in the areas of the Amerindians con- 
quered by the European settlers in America, the 
colonists argued that the aboriginal populations 
were too ‘barbaric’ to have a Jex loci,,which could 
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be recognised by a court. The British Privy Council 
postulated as late as 1919, that some cultures might 
be too ‘primitive’ as to create an ‘unbridgeable 
gulf’ between themselves and the concept of lex loci. 
But in recent decades this view has tended to be 
undermined by researches into aboriginal legal 
systems. As observed by Marc Denhez, there are 
few places in the world today, wheré a state can 
claim wholesale confiscation of lands on the basis 
that there are do recognisable lex Joci.*® 

The concept of res nullius is essentially a colonial 
concept. In India it was’ applied during the early 
phase of colonial rule; but later on, the ethos of 
national freedom struggle had generated enough of 
intellectual-moral climate, that atrempt to apply 
it inthe 40's of the present century attracted 
adverse reaction even at the official policy-making 
level. In 1940, the then Khairagarh State had framed 
rules under which all villages waste lands were 
claimed by the State; but R. K. Ramdhyani, who 
liter became Secretary of the Ministry of State 
Government of India, described it as ‘State encroach- 
mient’.?? 

Where thecolonial rulers found it difficult to 
introduce the principle of res nulluis they tried to 
operate another principle, namely that of primacy 
of conquest. In his introduction to the Assam Land 
and Revenue Regulation 1886, Sir William Ward 
(drawing upon India’s Foreign Department Letter 
No. 223 E, dated January 28, 1890) declared: that 
“the successive conquests of districts or portions of 
districts, including the hill districts, has been held 
to have extifguished all private rights in land pre- 
viously existing, unless expressly recognised by 
British Government either under standing executive 
order or by legal enactment.” 

In independent India, the provisions in the Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution practically mark the 
refutal of the concept of res nullius; on the other 
band Nehru’s policy statement! in his famous 
Five Principles of Tribal Administration to the 
effect that “tribal rights in land and forests should 
be respected” is an affirmation of the principle of 


lex loci. 


‘In determining the historical rights of the tribal - 


communities these contextual facts are to be kept 
in view. In these matters as well as in determining 
the obligations of persons having access to land, 
the perceptive observations of Justice Hidayatullah 
require to be carefully studied. He first examines 
the idea of property: “Property as defined in dic- 
tionaries means the right, specially the exclusive 
‘right to possession, use or disposal of anything. It 
is the act of ‘appropriating’ or making ‘proper’ to 
oneself some part of the resources of the Uni- 
verse”. “The question, therefore, arises! Are there 
natural rights of property, or are they real only to 
the extent that the acceptance of appropriation is 
shared by the community even without the force of 
law behind it.”2° “Two separate concepts are 
involved here. The right is one thing and the object 
of the right is another. The rights when they inhere 
in a thing are called proprietary rights and the thing 
is called property.”™ “Notions of ownership of 
goods and chattels were stronger than those of land. 
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Since goods meant an expenditure of labour and 
inventiveness and land aon the other hand was 
plentiful.” “The awareness of ownership of land 
came when particular areas were appropriated for 
hunting or agriculture and when there was scarcity 
of well situated lands for occupation”.** Keeping 
this locus of history in view, Hidayatallah argues: 
“Ia dealing with property in land, itis well to 
remember that property in land always linked politi- 
cal functions of a group with its social economy. 
When the importance of land increased, political 
activity increased manyfold, The property in land 
of the members of a clan or tribe had a dual mean- 
ing. While devolution of property was from the 
community to the individual, the devolution was 
subject to the control of the community. It could 
then be said that it belonged simultaneously to the 
community -and the individual either alone, or in 
a family group. Even in the family there was always 
an overtone of communal interest, individual 
enjoyment notwithstanding.” 

Hidayatullah illustrates his point with several 
examples. Based on Rivers, he mentions that in 
New Hebrides “land was often regarded asin the 
ownership of a clan but a family could, by clearing 
a portion of the cultivated lands, create a kind of 
secondary and subordinate ownership. When such 
families became extinct, as often happened, the 
land reverted to the clan.”** “In Africa, ownership 
is protected politically. In the Bantu tribe the chief 
holds the land and distributes it among his subjects: 
he cannot sell the land except with the permission 
of his people. Even where the land is so given, the 
elders of the family always have a rightto take 
what is regarded as common usufruct.’”*5 

In the context of India, Frykendberg*® has drawn 
attention to the fact that in many areas customarily 
the land-holders “‘in effect held a right to a farm 
with certain characteristics, not to specified plots’’. 
The tenure-holder was assured of access to “some 
piece of land whose productivity accorded with his 
status-rights; it was a ‘fair share’, as the people 
of that village or ruling brotherhood defined equity 
relation to different families of castes”. 

Such community right has been described by 
Dasgupta as “individual right of occupation, but 
communal right of alienation.’?’ Based on 
similar evidence furnished by Maine in the nineteenth 
century Hidayatullah observed that “the British, 
for the first time, tried to separate the individual 
from the community against old traditions. It was 
Roman Lav which distinguished between ‘a natural 
mode’ of acquisition, from ‘legal mode.’*® 

In the light of the observations of Hidayatullah, 
it is obvious that for having a realistic picture of 
the nature of relationships of individuals and collec- 
tivities with land and land-based resources, it ig 
more important to examine the paftern of access 
and the possession, the terms: and conditions of 
access and the source of legitimisation of access, 
rather than the formal status of ownership. } 

It is quite possible that the formal status of 
assignment may be with an individual or family, 
but customarily the other members of the lineage 
or clan or local group may have definite rights of 


` permissible social orbit, 
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âččešs to or share of the resources. On the other 
hand while at the ideological level the land may be 
owned by the community, the decision-making 


authority ‘and effective possession may pertain to - 


certain categories of individuals and families’ only, 

For a correct appreciation of the complexities, 
itis therefore necessary to examine the locus of 
authority for allocation of resources, the cate- 
gories of population who have rights of use, the 
categories of population who are within the orbit 
permissible limit to whom. resources can be trans- 
ferred by tbe users without reference to a higher 
authority; the source of legitimisation of alienation 
if any to persons outside the culturally defined 
the restrictions if any to 
which the users are subjected in the manner of use 
of ihe resources, the authority defining and enforc- 
ing the restrictions, the pattern of appropriation of 
the products and the positive or negative sanctions 
ensuring the persistance of the traditional pattern 
of appropriation and its adaptation to multiple 
stimuli, ` 

For planning and evaluation of Jand reforms 
even enquiries covering this wide range of aspects 
are not enough. It will be necessary to seek 
meaning of situations in ethno-history and meaning 
of communication in ethno-linguistics; and also 
for prognostics about the future, one has to 
analyse the meanings of current and potential 
organised and unorganised interventions with 
reference to the overall goal of the society. An 


‘illustration is provided from Manipur. 


There are two major constellation of tribes in 
Manipur: Naga constellation and Mizo-Kuki 
constellation. In ordinary parlance the Kuki chief 
is considered to be the owner of all lands. Though 
notwithstanding court decision, officially the 
Government does not recognise the traditional right 
of corporate nature, in actual field level operations, 
the Chief is treated as the owner of the land. The 
Chiefship Abolition Act was enacted in 1967; but 
for the purpose of implementation of development 
activities, Jands are obtained from the chiefs and 
frequently this is done by promising benefits to the 
Chief and Chief’s families. The Chief is entitled to 
some payment from the members of the village 
community. But when the land control system of 
the Kuki group is examined, it is found that while 
the Chief has the right to determine: which plot of 
land is to be allotted to a person for his cultivation, 
he does not ordinarily have the right to altogether 
deny -a resident member of the village community, 


his fair share of a plot. Also he cannot exercise’ 


‘ownership’ in a manner as to reduce the aggregate 
share of the members of the community. - In the 
context of this situational appraisal, the coherent 
interpretation of the right of Mizo-Kuki chief is the 
right of management of the community resource 
and in the exercise’ of this he is authorised by 
tradition in Manipur to exercise considerable prero- 
gative. Thus the payment that the Chief receives is 
tribute for his service of management and not rent 
for apy land. Many of the tribes belonging to the 
Kuki-Mizo constellation in Manipur have their 
counterparts in Mizoram and broadly similar 
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system of land control and matiagerhent prevailed 
there, At is significant that on the abolition of chief- 
ship, inthe early 50’s, the Autonomous District 


Council of Mizoram decided to pay compensation. 


to the chiefs for the number of households under 
them and not for the quantum of land under their 
jurisdiction, The obvious implication is that aboli- 
tion of chiefship does not by itself take away the 
corporate right of the community.,”® 

Studiés among the Kuki and Naga constellations 
in Manipur have brought out the fact that use of 
English terms like ‘owner’ ‘rent’ etc., for the indi- 
genous analogous but not necessarily homologous 
terms have created considerable confusion. Anthro- 
pologist Kluckhon asserts that the underlying 
conceptual image of each language make up a 
coherent ` though unconscious conceptual philo- 
sophy ** Much of early ethnographic writings on 
North East India, have provided a distorted picture 
by disregarding this principle. The legacy of the 
Same is yet to be corrected. 

In the meantime incongruities pile up. In 1958 
about 30 households from a Thadou Kuki village 
split away to constitute a separate village. 
time the Chief of the split-awsy group paid one 
mithun, one pig and some ceremonial objects to the 
old chief to acquire the right of collection of house- 
tax from the villagers. But the village common land 
remained undivided. In 1971, about 30sqkm area 
was demarcated as the jurisdiction of the village and 
at that time the new chief paid Rs 1000 to the old 
chief to acquire what is claimed as ‘ownership’ 
right over this territory. Currently Manipur Plan- 
tation’ Crops Corporation has set up a coffee 
plantation in the area and in the context of a pro- 
posal for the extension of coffee ‘plantation by 
encouraging individual households, the new chief is 


At that | 
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being projected by interested persons as the owner, - 


in the sense of having proprietary right. A further 
probe bowever brought out the fact that when the 
old chief relinquished his ‘ownership’ right over 
30 sq km land in 1971, for the meagre amount of 
Rs 1020, he would have got the same amount by 
selling only a few trees out of at least 10,000 trees 
in tke area. Obviously he did not sell ‘proprietary 
right’ .over the land for he himself did nct have it; 
the right belonged to the community. What he 
sold was the right of receiving tribute from the 
inhabitants of the village during hunting and 
ceremonial occasions and for making use of the 
land for productive purposes. 

A question remains, how to account for the 
special prerogative of the Kuki chiefs in the matter 
of management of land resources, which does rot 
exist among the Naga tribes or which is disowned 
by those Qld Kuki tribes who bave switched their 
alignment from Kuki constellation to Naga con- 
stellation. Here the historical ecology of the Kukis 
seems to be a relevant factor. 

Most of the New Kukis had settled in Manipur 
and adjoining areas of Assam in the 19th and early 
20th centuries. There are evidences to show that 
they were encouraged by the colonial administra- 
tion and their satellite powers to’ settle in these 
areas to serve as bufférs against powerful enemies. 
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A8 observed by Shaw, “the Thadous who moved by 
the West Barak river were utilised by the Sirkar 
against the Angamis. Those who came up along 
the hills between Barak river and the valley of 
Manipur were similarly used by the Raja of 
Manipur by placing them among the Kacha Nagas, 
while those on the east were used as a barrier 
against the Burmese”. Thus, a war-time situation 
was associated with their migration and the specific 
feature of their political organisation with rami- 
fication of land control system are to be considered 
against the backdrop of this fact of historical 
ecology. The significance of this in understanding 
the Kuki ideology of land control becomes obvious 
from the fact that the Old-Kuki groups were found 
to be far more democratically organised™ than the 
New Kukis, evenin the early part of the present 
century. Besides at present many Old Kuki groups 
are changing their alignment to the Naga constel- 
lation mainly: on adoption of a more democratic 
ideology of chiefships. Thus if autocratic chiefship 
emerged among a section of the Kukis as a time- 
_ specific adaptive response to an unusual situation 
linked up with colonial history and if their social 
organisation itself showed remarkable oscillation 
towards a democratic pattern, it would be a 
methodological failure in the study of the status 
of land relations, ifthe enquiry does not register 
this and similar other facts. (To be Continued) 
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Teachers’ Pay Scales 


R.R: SURESH 


Government, through its officials and its 
spokes-persons among journalists and academi- 
cians, has been assiduously carrying on a campaign 
that it has been more than generous in its pay-hike 
for teachers and that the teachers should now 
reciprocate through better performance rather than 
heed the call given by the All India Federation of 
University and College Teachers Organisation 
(AIFUCTO) for an indefinite strike from August 4. 
The Government and its supporters have taken 
pains to publicise that teachers would get arrears 
running into thousands of rupees, that their month- 
ly pay packets would increase by about Rs 1000 
ormore and that along with the career advance- 
ment scheme given to them the teachers have been 
given a bonanza. But in effect theirs has been a 
disinformation campaign to detract attention of the 
public from the real issues underlying AIFUCTO’s 
strike call. 

The Government and its spokes-persons have been 
harping on teachers’ non-performance and the new 
pay structure is supposed to check this. The earlier 
service conditions and promotion schemes (which 
supposedly under teacher pressure led to automatic 
rather than merit promotions) are regarded as the 
cause for non-performance. Hence their new pack- 
age of multiple grades, inbuilt code of conduct and 
abolition of internal promotional avenues. The 
teachers’ demand for a single running scale based 
on two promotional channels (internal quota free 
and open selection) has been met by increasing the 
number of grades from three to seven through split- 
ting existing grades and replacement of the present 
internal promotion schemes by a career advance- 
ment scheme based on consistently satisfactory per- 
formance appraisal reports. 

What are the facts? The teacher is faced with 
totally inimical work conditions, corruption-spawn- 
ing and corruption-ridden managements with no 
academic inclinations, _ political 
principals and an atmosphere of increasingly anti- 
social dominance. Neither the Government, nor 
UGC, nor the University is bothered about all this. 
The teacher is made the scape-goat. And, yet, it is 
the teacher alone who performs. The syllabi of 
most disciplines are regularly updated every five 
years or so. Academic standards of the Delhi 
University and its colleges are among the best in the 
country. 

College governing bodies and principals are 
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appointees as- 


totally non-performing. The University is busy 
bailing out or abetting the corrupt, and the 
politician and makes sure that no rules are 
followed. UGC is only concerned with estab- 
lishing its bureaucratic hegemony and not with 
questions like whether the colleges have at least the 
minimum’ physical conditions for teaching. The 
Department of Education of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development is concerned with suppress- 
ing academic freedom and University autonomy 
since itis the academician who has the time, the 
ability and the inclination to , raise awkward ‘ques- 
tions about the system. Yet the bureaucratic com- 
mittees, packed by their nominees, blames the 
teacher. i 

The Mehrotra Committee recommendations 
regarding improved work conditions were really 
marginal but even these were totally ignored by the 
Government. These relate to book or professional 
allowance, conveyance allowance, medical benefits, 
etc. Its recommendation for 100 per cent subven- 
tion from the Centre tothe States is not only 
ignored but is now made out to be a demand of 
AIFUCTO! The only recommendations of the 
Mehrotra Committee the Government has acted 
upon are those relating to multiplicity of grades, 
abolition. of promotional avenues, code of conduct 
and a National’ Qualifying Test for recruitment of 
teachers. 

Partly because of the absurdness of the code of 
conduct recommended by the Mehrotra Committee 
but mainly because a code of conduct of the kind 
they want is inbuilt in their career advancement 
scheme (through the consistently satisfactory per- 
formance appraisal reports), the Government 
yielded to AITFUCTO’s demand for a negotiated 
code of professional ethics. But it was totelly imper- 
vious to any reasoning on the other three recom- 
mendations. 

The number of grades for government employees 
is brought down from more than 150 to less than 
40. But for teachers the existing 3-grade structure 
is split into a 6-grade structure — Lecturer, Senior 
Lecturer (previously non-existent), Selection Grade 
Lecturer (equal to the Junior Readers grade), 
Junior Reader, Senior Reader (previously non-exis- 
tent), Professor and Professor of Eminence. The 
States are permitted to have their own (but lower) 
pay structures. And, existing incumbents are free 
to,opt for the earlier promotion schemes but they 
would be penalised with lower grades (leading to a 
situation where for the same nature of work and 
post of reader and professor different pay scales 
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+ will exist), The splitting of Readers’ grade into 
junior and senior is to give the Readers a feeling of 
vertical mobility on the lines given to Lecturers 
so that they do not demand promotion to the Pro- 
fessors post. This increased multiplicity of grades 
agd abolition of internal promotional avenues is 
supposed to lead to improved performance of the 
teacher. 

Curiously, the reduction in the number of grades 
for government employees is supposed to lead to 
‘betters performance. Promotion on the basis of 
open selection for Class A government posts will 
lead to non-performance: for them better perfor- 
mance requires rapid internal promotions. In 17 
years service the Class A officer gets about 16 
increments (apart from about Rs. 500 monthly 
special pay) and reaches the grade of Rs. 5900-6700 
(Rs. 7300 with threé stagnation increments). 

And performance of teachers will be judged by 
college governing bodies and principals (University 
departmental heads for university lecturers) on the 
one hand through performance appraisal reports, 
and the UGC and the government (through ref- 
resher courses) on the other. Is academic perfor- 
mance going to be judged by bureaucrats who have 
amply demonstrated that they do not care about 
academics? Or, is it that, with one stroke they hope 
to finish off any academic dissent, any academic 
innovation or dynamism, any democratic or pro- 
gressive tendencies in the institutions of higher 
learning! To ensure that the teachers are made to 
know what line to toe they would have to undergo 
refresher courses conducted by such bodies as the 
Indira Gandhi National Open University. 

While earlier the teacher had an incentive for 
academic improvement with prospects of pro- 
motion every eight years or so, today all he can 
look forward to is a maximum of three increments 
if the powers that be are satisfied with his perfor- 
mance, Is this scenario designed to promote 
academics or to ensure that teachers as a class also 
become yes-men? 

To be doubly sure that Universities fall in line, 
they are told that the new pay scales are packaged 
with the new measures. The Ministry bypasses 
UGC to direct the Universities to accordingly 
amend their statutes. So much for University 
and academic freedom. 

And, to make even more sure that ‘undesirables’ 
(their euphemism for the talented) do not enter the 
teaching profession, in future all those aspiring to 
become teachers will have to appear for a National 
Qualifying Test conducted by the bureaucrats in 


UGC and the Ministry. The professors in the. 


Universities are thought to be too incompetent 
and unreliable to decide about such matters. 

And, the Professors are expected to be happy with 
the new pay scales since they are being equated 
with Joint Secretaries and Cabinet Secretaries. Is 
that why most of them in Jawaharlal Nohru 
University and Delhi University have protested 
against the new pay structure or the Academic 
Council of JNU has virtually rejected the scheme. 
Are professors not aware that most of them would 
never reach even the latter part of their grade? Or, 
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that, to become Professors of Eminence they would 
first have to establish their credentials as Professors 
of the Establishment. 

Why shonld talented young men prefer to sit for 
a National Qualifying Test after post-graduation 
and research when they could appear for the Civil 
Service examinations after graduation? Why should. . 
they prefer the teaching profession which would 
have no internal promotional channels when they 
could join the Civil Services and get four big pro- 
motional jumps for mere sycophancy. Why, if the 
only thing which attracted them to the profession, 
namely their autonomy and freedom to think, is to 
be snatched away. 

As if to warn the college teachers (who are the 
backbone of teachers’ organisations because they 
constitute 85 per cent of the teachers) that as it is 
they are being paid too much, they are told that 
their level of work is inferior to that of University 
teachers and, therefore, by all rights they should 
deserve a lower pay scale. Very strange logic 
indeed. 

Don’t the powers that be have the minimum 
common sense to realise that education, right from 
the primary school level to the highest research 
level, is an organic whole, that teaching at the 
lower levels is perhaps of greater importance than 
at the higher University levels? Don’t they realise 
that it is because of this approach that general stan- 
dards of school education have fallen? Do they want 
the same, for university levels? If under-graduate 
and post-graduate standards are high in Delhi Uni- 
versity it is precisely because of the federal structure 
ofthe University and the feedback process that was 
nurtured asa result. Ti does seem that the Govern- 
ment does not want talented people as college 
teachers, that it does not want the colleges to pro- 
duce high calibre students. A pointer in this direc- 
tion is the decision of the Rajasthan Government to 
remove all colleges from Rajasthan University and 
to bring them under a non-teaching University at 
Ajmer, a decision which is in conformity with the 
New Education Policy. 

The Centre wants total control of education 
throughout the country — through its National 
Qualifying Test, its refresher courses, its insistence 
that the States must implement the ‘measures’ or 
preconditions it recommends though they may 
give lower scales, etc. But the Centre would give 
only 80 per cent subvention because the States too 
must do something as their part of the responsi- 
bility. Responsibility for what? 

The government and its spokes-persons are trying 
to make out that the AIFUCTO strike call is 
mainly because of its dissatisfaction with the pay 
scales. This is a deliberate disinformation. 

Teachers — as all other employees — are well 
aware that periodical revision of pay scales are 
undertaken to neutralise inflation but that this 
rarely happens in a Capitalist set-up. What they 
resent and will oppose is the fact that this latest 
revision of pay scales is unprecedently being linked 
with revision of service conditions and norms/indices 
of performance and with the imposition of a totally 

(Continued on Page 28) 








Must there be a National Media Policy? 


VISHWA BANDHU GUPTA 


[THERE seems to be quite a confusion among the 

general public and even more among profes- 
sionals about the terms: media, information and 
communication. These words are interchanged at 
will and no distinction is made about them. Thus 
we talk of a nitional media, policy, a national 
communication policy and a national information 
policy, Often, we do not think of three separate 
national policies but just one. Obviously these are 
three separate subjects though each may impinge on 
the other two, I am reminded of what Mr Sharada 
Prasad, Information Adviser to the Prime Minister, 
told a, similar gathering in Bangalore. He said 
everyone nowadays wants a national policy on 
every subject. He had even received a letter from 
the Beekeepers Association of India demanding a 
National Bee Policy! 

As far as I am aware there has been no media 
policy at all, national or state or loca], The media 
have been existing with no policy of any kind except 
what each individual or individual organisation has 
seen fit to formulate for himself or itself. 
=- Thus, Iam sure, Arun Shourie has his media 
policy, as ‘much as Aroon Purie has his own. 
Similarly the Bennett Coleman Group has its media 
policy as distinct from the media policy of. The 
Hindu, Hindustan Times, Amrita Bazar Patrika, not 
to mention the Ananda Bazar Patrika. 1I do not know 
whether All India Radio and Doordarshan have 
any policy at all other than to publicise the Govern- 
ment of India’s policies dutifully. Of course, the 
State Governments Jed by Ramakrishna Hegde want 
radio and television to have a media policy to pub- 
licise their respective governments’ policy through 
the second channel. Iam sure the advertisers who 
put out advertisements on radio and television or 
sponsor serials on them also have their media policy, 
which is probably distated by the Bombay film 
industry which has taken the clever media policy- 
decision to invade television. 

Therefore, one can understand in this situation, 
why Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi was, baffled 
when he was asked about a media poliéy. “Do we 
have one?” he questioned. “I don’t think we have 
even realised that he need one.” . 

I think the time has come when we should seri- 
ously consider whether we need a national media 


The author who is a Member of Parliament, is 
the President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference. This contribution is taken from his 
address at the seminar on Media Trends, organised 
by Media India in New Delhi (July 15, 1987). 
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policy and, indeed, whether one is possible at all, 
When we talk of a communications policy I can 
see it largely in terms of hardware — a policy which 
decided what kind of equipment or whole systems 
the nation should go in for, so as to spread com- 
munications effectively and widely throughout the 
country. Due regard would be paid for evolving 
technologies and obsolescence so that we can not 
only have the best equipment but also that it will 
mesh in with advances made elsewhere. A nationa! 
communications policy ensured that we obtained 
and utilised satellites, although there was the usual 
complaint from some critics that India could not 


afford such expensive toys, Yet these same critics 


also now criticise the telecommunications system. 
How much worse it would have been if we had no 
satellites and micro-wave links. 

When we talk of a national information policy the 
situation is less clear. We are entering a rather grey 
area. No doubt there should be an open informa- 
tion system by which we can get information easily 
and as much information as possible. This is right 
now inthe realm of utopia because we know that 
there are all kinds of impediments, technical because 
of difficult communications, deliberate suppression 
not always by censorship and often by selective 
choice and utilisation of available information. We 
all know that we suffer from the monopoly of 
information by a powerful combine of agencies with 
enormous resources at their command. And yet 
when we ask for some equitable system by which 
other voices and viewpoints should prevail we are 
at once targets of a highly. vocal and articulate 
campaign that we are trying to suppress in- 
formation. The more free flow of information, 
the more balanced flow of information we call 
for, the more we are accused of trying to gag the 
information flow. Such is the irony of the times, or 
should [ say, such is the tyranny of our times that 
white becomes black, and vice versa. It is a specially 
painful experience for us to find that many amongst 
us are flag-bearers against a new information order, 
and very zealous ones at fhat. A national informe- 
tion policy though enunciated with clarity will met 
heavy weather and stiff opposition. And yet we can 
say with considerable clarity what such a policy 
should be and’what it can serve. 

But when it comes to a national media policy, I 
think we are entering into a very dusky area, What 
Is a media policy? What should it endeavour to 
state? Is it to deal with media hardware or soft- 
ware? Will it set a pattern of how the press should 
be patterned or radio and television. Shall it state 
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What the content of the media shall be? Now radio 
and television being solely in the hands of govern- 
ment can perhaps be induced to follow certain 
policy guidelines but only with disastrous results. In 
fact, the cry for freeing the electronic media has 
been persistent thereby taking it out of declared 
and imposed policy. 


But how can one lay down a policy for the print 
media which in our country is free. And as we 
know in recent times large sections of the press have 
taken leave of many cherished values and norms. 
The exercise of license has been the most con- 
spicious phenomenon of our press recently. So 
much so that some senior editors have been con- 
strained to express their anguish at the tearing to 
shreds of our national and democratic fabric by the 
press by itself or by its goading others to join in this 
game. |t is not just a question of abandoning a code 
of ethics though that also is subject much talked 
about but impossible to formulate and even more 
impossible (if there is such a thing as “more impos- 
sible”!) to put into practice. 


I have myself suggested and gone along with 
suggestions for a national media policy, but more 
and more I am convinced that such a thing might be 
very difficult in unregimented societies. 


; O e Í E 
in unregimented societies, where there is some 
scope for regulation one can think of policy in hard- 
ware. In unregimented societies, where there is no , 
regulation of any kind and market forces are in full 
operation even hardware policy is an impossibility. 

In our own society, we have tried to evolve a 
policy about newsprint quotas, about import of 
new printing techniques and processes, about new 
equipment which could improve our media. I said 
we have tried to evolve, because policy even in these 
areas is hazy and contradictory, Pulls are many, 
lobbies strong and if I may say so violations, both 
legal and illegal, are numerous. 

But I think when it comes to policy on 
approaches, policy relating to intangibles like atti- 
tudes to terrorism, communalism, national honour 
and integrity, personal privacy, a general attitude 
to society and nation these can only be based on 
some kind of a consensus, nota rigid policy. A 
policy in our circamstances would be complicated, 
unless there is a consensus, Any policy evolved 
should not end up in platitudes which no one would 
even bother to read. Any policy hammered out by 
a few and imposed by force would of course invite 
immediate condemnation and resistance. Perhaps 
the very people who feel the need for a media policy 
may shrink at such an eventuality.C] 





R: R. Suresh : Teachers’ Pay Scales 
(Contd from page 26) 


retrograde academic structure, a structure which is 
in conformity with the philosophy behind the 
Government’s new education policy and new econo- 
mic policy. 

The cornerstone of this new structure is that all 
levers of control over academics be firmly in the 
hands of the bureaucrats and their yes-men — 
revised pay scales are to be used more to neutralise 
academicians than to neutralise inflation. The 
Department of Education and the UGC are to be 
the sole decision-makers for universities and 
colleges all over the country. Teachers are to be 
strait-jacketted through strengthening the hands 
of the college governing bodies and principals and 
the university bureaucrats. i 


Good education is to be the privilege of the 
very few — in the universities and in the auto- 
nomous and ‘deserving’ colleges. It is immaterial 
what the general run of colleges produce. The num- 
ber of teachers and, therefore, of colleges, is to be 
controlled through National Qualifying Test. Their 
‘performance’ is to be ensured through humiliating 
them, degrading them, whipping them into line. 
Not through improving work conditions or nurtur- 
ing academic, democratic values. The ranks of the 
elite will be replenished through model schools and 
colleges. Since the elite by definition is a very 
very small miniscule percentage of the population, 
even the 4 percent of the college-going age-group 
now studying in the 5000 odd colleges in the 
country is too large. 


The money being spent on them is being wasted, 
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The less said about the masses the better. Money 
would be better spent on encouraging research and 
development and providing its fruits free to the 
industries — as, for example, through making 
M.Phil/Ph.D. compulsory for every teacher but in 
conformity with satisfactory performance appraisals. 
After all since not much can be done for the 
masses (except for the few sops necessary to prevent 
revolt) and since the requisite capital base for the 
elite and their hangers-on have been built, the 
need of the day is capital-deepening, not capital- 
widening. That would ensure that at least some 
of us would make it into the 21st century. 


The blatantness of the new dispensations for edu- 
cation and educators has made practically every 
teacher aware that what is‘at stake is the dignity, 
self-respect and growth not only of those in the 
profession but of society itself. It is this which is 
at the root of the dissatisfaction of teachers, of 
AIFUCTO. The elite knows this. Hence its 
deviousness, its disinformation tactics, its deter- 
mination to control the institutions of higher 
learning. C] " 
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ania na alana, 


Prof Amrik Singh’s article, “Crisis of Hinduism” (Mainstream, 
May 2 and 9, 1987) has provoked interesting response. R.C. Dut 
(Mainstream, June 27) and Sukhdev Singh Sohal (July 11) joined 


the discussion. Here is the third one. —Editor 


Crisis of Hinduism 
N.K. SETH 


I should like to congratulate Prof Amrik Singh for 

the outspoken and thought-provoking analysis of 
the Hindu psyche. I only wish that Prof Amrik 
Singh was not a Sikh but a Hindu so that no bias 
could be insinuated against him. 

As a rationalist, I have often felt that Hinduism, 
with its rigid caste system and belief in idol worship 
is an anachronism in the fast changing world of 
modern science and technology. It is a positive 
hindrance to economic progress, as the vast majority 
of the poor, steeped in the philosophy of Karma, 
lack motivation to strive for it. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that such an inherently vulnerable religion 
as Hinduism should be on the defensive vis-a-vis the 
other relatively progressive religions like Islam and 
Sikhism, Or, as Prof Amrik Singh puts it, the 


Hindu, despite his 80 per cent majority, should have . 


a sense of insecurity albeit unconsciously. It is 
worth recalling that, in the pasf, the relatively more 
progressive religions — Buddhism and Jainism — 
were considered as a threat to Hinduism and hence 
more or less forcibly banished from India only to 
flourish in some of the neighbouring countries. 
Islam, a more progressive religion with its message 
of brotherhood, however, fell into a different cate- 
gory as it was the religion of the Mughals who came 
to the country as conquerors. 

After Independence in 1947 and the creation of 
Pakistan, the situation in the country changed. The 
Hindu began feeling for the first time that he had a 
country of his own at long last where he was legi- 
timately entitled toa preferential treatment. The 
concept of secularism was not very clear to him. 
What it vaguely meant to him was that the other 
religious minorities should not be pérsecuted or 
harassed. He never thought that he would be treat- 
ed at par with other religious minorities, especially 
the Muslims, who had carved out a separate country, 
that is, Pakistan on the basis of religion. 

Prof. Amrik Singh is right when he says that 
Hinduism ‘thas not heen able to come to terms with 
the hurt and humiliation of having been governed 
and persecuted for close to a thousand years by the 
Muslim rulers”, But that feeling of hurt is only in 
the subconscious and manifests itself whenever the 
‘Hindu feels or fancies that the Muslim has become 
as aggressive as he was when he was the ruler. 

However, when Prof. Amrik Singh refers toa 


' The author is a former IAS Officer, working 
under the Government of India. 
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sense of hurt and humiliation of Hinduism at the 
hands of the Muslim rulers, he should have, in all 
fairness, also taken note of the sense of hurt and 
humiliation among the Muslims, who cannot help 
recalling the time when they were the rulers and 
now when they have practically become the subjects 
of the Hindu rulers. This feeling of hurt nursed 
mutually by both the communities subconsciously, 
is at the root of the continuing tension and antagon- 
ism between them. 

Unfortunately, our secular Government since 
Independence has hardly done anything to promote 
emotional integration between the two com- 
munities. It is well known that language is the 
most potent binding force between different peoples. 
Instead of emphasising that Muslims and Hindus 
shared a common language (after all, it was not 
difficult to make both Devnagri and Persian scripts, 
in other words, Hindi and Urdu compulsory sub- 
jects for both Hindus and Muslims), the Govern- 
ment took pains to make it clear that Urdu was 
the language of the Muslim minority and Hindus 
need not learn if. 

In the old days, before Independence, Urdu was 
taught as the second language to the Hindus and 
Hindi to the Muslims, That promoted a measure of 
emotional integration between the two communities. 
The deliberate stress that Hindi was the language of 
Hindus and Urdu the language of Muslims accentu- 
ated the emotional! rift between the ‘two commu- - 
nities. I guess the alienation of the Sikhs from 
Hindus started when the Hindus officially disowned 
Punjabi as {their mother-tongue though they spoke 
it in Punjabi. 

Further, the Government inspite of its claim of 
being secular in its outlook, began in the interest 
of political expediency, encouraging Hindu orienta- 
tion in its policies and actions. Elections were 
fought on caste and communal basis. The ruling 
party followed a policy of appeasement, ignoring 
its secular image, by compromising with Hindu or 
Muslim fundamentalists whenever politically con- 
venient. Muslim women (Protection of Rights after 
Divorce) Act and Ramjanmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
controversies are cases in point. This only shows 
that the spirit behind the concept of secularism is 
absent in the country. And for this, only the 
Government is to blame. 

What should “secularism” really mean? It should 
mean complete dissociation. of the State from all 
religions, instead of equal involvement with alf reli- 

(Continued on. Page 34) 
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Dev Murarka: Glasnost —( from page 10) 
Stalinisation. The speech, however, has still not 
been published in the Soviet Union. But the real 
trial of his appalling record has begun only now. 
There is no formal court, The public has to judge 
in their minds and expunge from its consciousness 
the false legend of Stalin. 

The second rehabilitation of Raskolnikov is part 
of this continuing psychological trial of Stalin. As 
Polikarpov observed: . 

“We are only now considering the process of 
restructuring in social life, finding stagnation 
and dogmatism in human sciences, the arts. The 
letter of Raskolnikov provides an opportunity 
to trace the evolution of these phenomena, to 
find their roots.” 

Almost simultaneously the weekly Literaturnaya 
Gazeta began a new series about legendary: army 
commanders liquidated by Stalin. The first hero to 
be celebrated thus in an article by Yevgeny 
Vorobiev in its July 1 issue is Jeromin Uborevich, 
who was shot together with Mikhail Takhachevsky 
in 1937 on trumped up charges of ‘“‘treason, sabo- 
tage and espionage’’. Vorobiev concluded: 

“And how tragic, that Uborevich was not 
among those army commanders who, with all 
their talent, experience, self-sacrificing courage 
and sacred devotion to duty repulsed the Hit- 
lerite onslaught and helped the beloved mother- 
land free herself from the invasion of enemies.” 

Gorbachev himself also gave a discreet but 
powerful boost to the renewed vigour of the anti- 
Stalin campaign by making a significant personal 
gesture. On July 1, he donated 50,000 roubles to 
the newly established Cultural Fund, a part of the 


proceeds of the foreign royalties from his books,’ 


towards the building of a monument in Smolensk 
to Vasily Tyorkin, a fictional and highly popular 
hero of the Second World War, created by Alexander 
Tvardovsky, poet and much Ildved editor of Novy 
Mir in the past. He spearheaded the drive against 
Stalin during the thaw under Khrushchev and 
managed to publish even Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 
This action will simultaneously appeal to many 
strata of the contemporary Soviet society. 

In the first place, it appeals to the intelligentsia, 
which has been very bitter about the way 
Tvardovsky was humiliated and sacked from the 
' editorship of Novy Mir by the Brezhnev establish- 
ment in 1970. When he died in December 1971 
many felt that he was more or less killed by the 
crnelty of the establishment. ` 

In the second place, it is a gesture to the military. 
Tyorkin is as popular a hero as Leo Tolstoy’s Platon 
Karatayev in War and Peace. Therefore, in honour- 
ing him, Gorbachev is honouring the rank and file 
of the military during the Second World War, whose 
composite Tyorkin was. 

In the third place, it is a gesture .o Smolensk, 
traditionally a bastion against invasion of Russia 
from the West, whose defence Stalin had neglected. 
Smolensk bas been the gateway to invasions of 
Russia by the Poles, Swedes, French and Germans 
in the past. 
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Lastly, it isa gesture against Stalin and Stalinism 
since Tvardovsky basically stood for anti-Stalin 
feelings and policies. 

The effects of such å gesture became visible almost 
immediately and the campaign against Scalinism 
took on firmer and stronger accents. “‘Shall we 
become mankurts?” This was the shaming, searing 
title of an article in Sovetskaya Kultura of July 4, 
which renewed the great debate on History. Since 
the January Plenum this debate has occupied the 
foreground of the restructuring process and reforms 
being carried out under the Gorbachev leadership. 
The article powerfully demonstrated the widespread 
public support for changes in the content and 
methods of historiography as advocated by that 
stormy petrel among the Soviet historians, Professor 
Yuri Afanasiev. 

The devastating nature of the question, actually 
posed by a 27-year old reader, Yelena Fomina, in a 
letter, can become comprehensible by understanding 
what is meant by mankurt. The reference is to the 
practices of a Mongol horde, Juan-Juan, which 
ruled over Mongolia and a large part of the adjacent 
territory in the fifth and sixth centuries. They used 
to tie up the hands of their prisoners of war and 


‘put a camel skin cap soaked in water over their 


heads. It remained in place for about two months, 
in and out of the sun, and it went on shrinking, 
This damaged the brains of the wearers in such a 
way that their memory and will power were perma- 
nently destroyed and they became willing slaves 
ever afterwards. Such a slave was called a mankurt. 
This loss Of memoryis also the theme of-one of 


Chingiz Aitmatov’s novels where the mankurts figure. 


. Thearticle by Dr. Genrikh Volkov was ir the 
form of a series of answers to the readers’ letters 
who had responded to Afanasiev’s interview to the 
paper on March 21, 1987. Their response was 
positive. But they also conveyed that they were in 
a state of distress because they had been kept so 
much in ignorance about their own history, Volkov 
criticised the fact that old Russian philosophers 
were practically unknown to the students, such as 
Bakunin, Chhadayev, Soloviev, Fyodorov, Berdyaev 
and Sorokin. Bakunin, who played a highly 
important role in the evolution of social and politi- 
cal thinking during the 19th century and was greatly 
respected by Marx, who opposed his ideas, has 
not been printed in the Soviet Union since 1920s. 


For sixty years there has been ataboo on any. 


discussion of Bakunin. Volkov blamed this destruc- 
tion of philosophical studies on two philosophers 
and henchmen of Stalin, Mark Mitin and Pavel 
Yudin, now dead. He mentioned them contemp- 
tuously, without their names, initials or academic 
titles, just their surnames, Volkov asserted forcefully: 
“There is no ‘reactionary philosophy’ — Period.” 
The article by Volkov was preceded on the same 
page bya critique of Afanasiev by Professor F., 
Vaganov and Dr. A. Ponomarev. Vaganov is a 
member of the infamous gang of four-plus-oné; who 
had their knives out for Afanasiev in Moscow News 
in May. Not daring to carry the sole responsibility 
for farther refuting Afanasiev, Vaganov -now 
appears to have recruited yet another member to 
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the gang, Ponomarev. Again, the gang sang praises 
of the worthless multi-tome books of history 
published during the Brezhnev period and consi- 
dered them the final word on history and complain- 
ed about the fact that Afanasiev was demanding 
rethinking of the Party and Soviet history and 
considered if an urgent task. What impudence! They 
said nothing about the obsolete and discredited 
ideas contained in those books. They objected to 
the fact that Afanasiev appeared to want to reopen 
the question whether the Party had chosen correctly 
when it rejected the political platform of all the 
opposition which had several models Of socialism. 

Vaganov-Ponomarev! advocated in their article 
that all the work on Soviet history had been already 
done, there was nothing new to add, and that social 
scientists should leave their study-rooms for a time 
and visit farms and factories to get the feel of real 
life. Shades of Mao’s Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution indeed! Stalinists, it seems, are totally 
unable to learn from life. They still want to continue 
on the path which has ruiued Soviet social sciences. 

Volkov answered with disdainful sarcasm: 

“Of course this is a position, aad from this 

position there is no need for restructuring in 

historical sciences. For the historians all that 
remains is to visit collective and state farms and 
factories...” ~ ' 

Volkov concluded by observing that tbe new 
generation answers the question posed by the 
article with a resounding negative — no. The Soviet 
people no longer want to remain mankurts, no 
matter how hard Vaganovs and Ponomareys try to 
put the wet 
Strangely enough, Volkov himself avoided answering 
precisely to one reader who demanded to know 
what really bad happened in the period between 
the death of Stalin in 1953 and the 20th Party 
Congress in 1956. This crucial question must be 
answered for a fuller understanding of the nature 
of Khrushchev’s struggle against Stalinism. 

A more direct, closely reasoned and even fiercer 
attack was launched on Stalin in the July 9 issue 
of Sovetskaya Kultura by the same Polikarpov, who 
had written the article on Raskolnikov. Moreover, 
Polikarpov provided details of the goings on in the 
field of history during the last 15 years which 
turned them into the years of shame for Soviet 
social sciences. 

Polikarpov began with an assertion: 

“The cleaning up of our historical sciences can- 

not proceed fruitfully if the officials’ monopoly 

on truth is triumphant, if democratic norms are 
not maintained in scientific circles.” 

He strongly objected to Vaganov-Ponomarev 
insinuations that Afanasiev had taken up some 
kind of an anti-Marxist position. Such insinua- 
tions are typical of Stalinist style character assassi- 
nation. Then Polikarpov disclosed that on April 
29 a meeting had been held at the Institute of 
- Marxism-Leninism aod the central theme was a 
discussion of the history of pre-conditions of the 
October Revolution. But unlike such discussions 
previously, this time it was not a Lysenko-style 
‘gathering and was'not confined to a selected few. 
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' Polikarpov objected to 


camel-skin cap on their heads. 


ieee . 
Historians from academic institutes also partici- 
pated by invitation. The reference to Lysenko was 
telling because everyone in the Soviet Union knows 
the story of this geneticist who, with political pro- 
tection, first of Stalin, and later of Khrushchev, 
alinost strangled the develspment of biology and 
cybernetics in the Soviet Union. 

Unfortunately, Polikarpov did not state at all 
clearly how the meeting ended but it can.be sur- 
mised from his account that there was a stand-off 
between the opposing groups. In his article 
the Vaganov-Ponomarev 
position that historical investigations should not 
Start all over again and sharply asked: Should 
history writing come to a stop? Polikarpov dis- 
closed how Pavel Valobuyev was removed from 
the post of the Director of Institute of the History 
of USSR, to which Afanasiev had alluded to in his 
interview to Sovetskaya Kultura on March 21. 

At the meeting, according to Polikarpov, 
Vaganov waved a packet of copies of articles and 
reviews published in the 1970s against the works of 
“new directions” in history. “I also have the same 
packet of copies”? declared Polikarpov. In this 
packet there is a 12-page review of a work by 
Volobuyev, which criticised him unfairly. and with- 
out foundation. However, when Volobuyev wrote 
a modest letter to the editor in answer to this 
criticism it was never published. Later Volobuyev 
was sacked from the post of the Director by 
A. Narochnitsky, and his department of “USSR 
History during the Imperialist Period” was abolished 
and a new department of the “History of Bourgeois 
Democratic Revolutions” was established. There is 
no chicanery like academic chicanery. 

Polikarpov supported Afanasiev’s contention that 
the works of the Vaganov group and others pub- 
lished during the 1970s in fact adhered to the 
scheme of history established by Stalin’s Short 
Course on History, published in 1938 and lacked 
new ideas. For twenty years, Polikarpov continued, 
not a single article which questioned or criticised this 
has been published and the monopoly on truth by 
some still continues. Since Vaganov is considered 
to be one of those who are strongly opposed to 
opening up the archives for the scholars, Polikarpov 
posed the quesfion when these would be opened to 
scholars. 

He posed the question: What are they afraid of? . 
And answered, is it not the movement of thought? 
Is it not the possibility that new interpretations of 
the theoretical ideas of the founders of Marxism- 
Leninism, different from those postulated in 1938 
would be found? 

Intolerance, however, is not. confined to the 
conservatives alone. Some liberal sectors of the 
intelligentsia are perturbed that Stone Age Stalinists 
like Vaganov continue to hold their posts and are 
allowed to have their say. Vaganov, as Chief of the 
USSR Archives, works directly under the Council 
of Ministers and enjoys the rank of a Minister. -But 
glasnost cannot be one-sided or it would not be 
glasnost. The conservatives have, and should have, 
as much right to express their viewpoint as the libe- 
rals and the progressives. Moreover, the more the con- 
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sefvatives reveal their thinking, the more they make 
themselves look ridiculous not only in the eyes of 
the intelligentsia and but also of the general public. 

Undoubtedly, it is the Vaganovs and Ponomarevs 
of the social sciences whom.the Politburo Member 
Alexander Yakovlev had in mind when in April 
he called attention to a type who do nothing them- 
selves, and when someone does something new and 
produces results, get busy with writing letters and 
articles denouncing his mistakes and proclaiming 
themselves to be completely right. He asked that 
such people be exposed to the public. Ironically, as 
they try to take advantage of glasnost, they expose 
themselves. 

It is also interesting that they are encouraged to 
do so in Sovetskaya Kultura, which is no longer an 
organ of the Ministry of Culture but of the Central 
Committee itself. As such, it is the direct responsi- 
bility of Alexander Yakovlev, who is now in over- 
all charge of ideology. Therefore, it was rather 
curious that Volkov’s sharply polemical piece 
appeared immediately after Yegor Ligachev, a senior 
member of the Politburo and considered rather con- 
servative in bis outlook, had spent two days, July 1 
and 2,in a conference with the staff of the paper. 
Ligachev, it should be noted, was among the first 
Soviet leaders to call for rewriting of history back 
in 1986. 
owenii, this shift in the forum for debate also 
discloses some sensitivity on the part of the autho- 
rities who have clamped down on the exuberance of 
Moscow News in debating such issues, The argu- 
ment ig that as it is a debate about internal policy 
and as Moscow News is primarily aimed at foreign 
audiences, it is not a suitable forum for such a debate, 
This is a two-fold pity. Firstly, it fails to recognise 
that such debates greatly add to the credibility of 
Gorbachev’s policy in foreign eyes and if the debate 
is shifted to purely Russian language papers, the 
foreign readers will not get its full favour. Most 
probably they will receive an incomplete and dis- 
torted picture of tbe reality through very brief 
references in news stories. Secondly, the restrictions 
have already made Moscow News in recent weeks a 
less interesting paper to follow. 

This does not mean that progress towards de- 
Stalinisation has come toa halt, On July 9, the 
Politburo took a decision to erect a monument in 
Moscow to Marshal Georgi Zhukov, thus meeting 
along standing public demand snd also making a 
subtle anti-Stalin gesture. Meanwhile, Moscow 
Radio has been issuing appeals for public contribu- 
tion to afund to instal a bronze bust at the birth 
place of Marshal Vasily Blyucher. l 

What is so remarkable about this continuation of 
the debate sparked off by Afanasicv months ago is 


_ the passion with which it has continued, developed, 
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deepened and absorbed the intelligentsia. A deluge 
of revelations about Stalin’s horrible misdeeds is 
engulfing the consciousness of the people and cleans- 
ing it like the waters of a sacred river. The names 
of Trotsky and other stigmatised figures of Soviet 
history are being mentioned more and more 
frequently in the media, without the negative 
epithets. For instance, in an article about the first 
Government formed after the October Revolution, 
Yegor Yakovlev in the Izvestia of July 11, provides 
a complete list of its members, including V. 
Antonov-Oveseyenko and Trotsky as the Commis- 
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sar for Foreign Affairs. More than that, he pro- 
vides a brief sketch of their political careers up to 
the time of their appointment. Of Trotsky, for 
Instance, it notes that he joined the labour move- 
ment at the age of 17 and was sent to the Siberian 
exile at the age of 19. All this is significant because 
Trotsky, one of the greatest of them, has been the 
most stigmatised of all the political figures of the 
Revolution for the past 60 years. The article 
maintains, most frankly, that all of them made 
many mistakes, including Lenin. Not everyone, 
of course, can grasp the significance of all this 
information, now being spread on a mass scale, in 
an equal measure perhaps. But no one can remain 
indifferent to it either. It arouses interest and 
starts arguments and debates. 

In science-fiction there is a convention about the 
eventual discovery of an instrument with the help 
of which anyone can travel back to his past but 
most people dare not face it. Perestroika is turning 
out to be something of such an instrument with . 
regard to Soviet history and even those who do not 
understand all the implications are somehow thril- 
led by it. Some, Rowever, are so frightened of the 
truth about the past that they oppose its disclosure 
tooth and nail. 

However, even the present-day Soviet media is an 
imperfect guide to the emotional intensity 
of what is happening down the length and 
breadth of the Soviet Union. In countless 
lectures and meetings, speakers are laying bare 
the record even more frankly, fully and forcefully. 
Unable to bear the weight of such exposure, many 
people break down, burst into tears and weep 
unashamedly, Their great distress is natural consi- 
dering the kind of revelations they sometimes hear 
for the first time. For instance, the horribly cruel 
details of how Vsevolod Meyerhold, 
theatre director, was tortured, broken and des- 
troyed by Boris Rodos, one of Stalin’s pigs, and at 
that time Lt General in the State Security Service. 
Rodos was shot in 1955 for his conduct towards his 
victims, Lafer, in his secret speech at the 20th 
Congress, Khrushchey was to describe him as “a 
complete moral degenerate”, The circumstances of 
Meyerhold’s condition under detention were pro- 
vided at a public lecture in Moscow on April 13 by 
a young Soviet researcher, Dmitry Yurasov, who 
had seen the file ‘on Meyerhold in the archives, In 
this file, there was a letter from Meyerhold to the 
procurator, complaining about the methods of his 
interrogation. Meyerhold said that Rodos had 
broken his left arm to compel him to sign every- 
thing by the right hand and forced him to drink 
urine. Meyerhold cried, humiliated himself and 
literally crawled on his knees but was not spared 
from signing everything. He was shot in 1940. 

These are the kind of things a shocked people are 
discovering, confirming their worst suspicions about 
what really went on during the Stalin repression, 
andy thus reliving History. One cannot assess as yet 
the true and lasting impact it is bound to have on 
the minds of the Soviet people precisely. But it 
is part of the nationwide soul-cleansing in progress, 
As it is closely connected with reconstructing the 
economic and spiritual life in a new, non-Stalinist 
mould, it is a psychological fact of immense political 
importance for now, and the future, D 

(Moscow July 20, 1987) 
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INRES Inquiry Service 


A new United Nations referral service can help organisations, individuals and government 
agencies in developing countries explore the possibilities of cooperation with institutions in other 
developing countries. 

Known as INRES (Information Referral Service), the data bank was created by the United 
ae Development Programme (UNDP) to facilitate technical cooperation among developing 
ountries, 


Why Was INRES Established ? 


Mandated by the Buenos Aires Plan of Action, in 1978, INRES was created to benefit developing 
countries by improving the flow of information between them, thus enabling increased cooperation 
for development. ' l 

Technical Cooperation among Developing Countries (TCDC),.which involves the delibeate and 
voluntary sbaring or exchange of technical resources, skills and capabilities between two or more 
developing countries for their individual or mutual development, can be facilitated by consulting the 
TCDC/INRES Inquiry Service in New York. By means of a computer search, the Service can quickly 
match specific needs of developing countries with available capacities from other developing countries. 


What Does INRES Contain ? 


INRES stores information in English, French and Spanish on institutions in developing countries 
of Africa, the Arab States, Asia and the Pacific, Europe and Latin America and the Caribbean who 
are willing to share their expertise with others in the developing world. Maintained on the IBM 
3081 computer of the United Nations’ New York computing Service, it currently contains more 
than 60,000 entries describing the capacities of over 2,600 institutions in developing countries for 
providing Education and Training Programmes, Research and Technological Development Services, 
Consultancy and Expert Services, and Information Services. In addition, the data bank contains 
. information on the previous experience of these institutions in technical cooperation with other 
developing countries. 

The institutions registered in INRES include universities, government ministries, and research 
centres as well as consulting firms and information services. The types of services offered by each 
institution may include one or more of the following : 

Education and Training Programmes 

Research and Development — Facilities and Laboratories 

Research and Development — Specialised Fields 

Consultancy and Expert Services — Specialised Fields 

Consultancy and Expert Services — Professional Specialisations 

Information Services 

Computer Hardware /Software 

Computer Services 

Previous TCDC Experience 


Areas of cooperation listed in INRES include the following broad categories, among others: 


Development Planning International Trade 
Statistics Development Finance 
Public Administration Population 

Natural Resources and Energy Human Settlements 
Industrial Development Health 

Tourism Educational Development 
Transport Employment 

Postal Services Social Sciences 
Telecommunications Cultural Development 


Science and Technology 

Within each broad area, INRES contains many specific areas, For example, within the broad area 
of “industrial development”, INRES lists institutions working in many specialised fields such as the 
plastics:industry, chemical industry, alloys, quality control, operations research, machine tools, etc. 


How To Use The Inquiry Service ? 


Whether the requester seeks a civil engineer to design a hydroelectric power plant, an expert in the 
. manufacture of pharmaceuticals, on-site training in the use of new agricultural machinery or whether 
he seeks to network with other institutions in developing countries similar to his own, the INRES 





Inquiry Service can provide assistance. Users of the service supply key information about the data . 


they seek: fields of specialisation, geographic location desired, and languages in which the services 
should be offered. . 

INRES sends the inquirer, free of charge, computer printouts containing information on each 
institution, course, service or project that matches his specifications, Although the INRES database 
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does not contain the names of individual experts, it contains information on institutions where the 


experts are available and the specific fields in which they work. 
INRES is essentially a referral system, listing only the basic data furnished by an organisation and 


the services for technical cooperation it is prepared to provide. 


Interested parties are then expected 


to obtain more detailed information by approaching the organisation directly. 
Since becoming operational in January 1985, INRES has responded to over one thousand inquiries 


from developing countries and international organisations. 


The Service is both willing and able to 


handle a far greater volume of queries, so it encourages requests to be made in all fields and sectors 


of endeavour. 


For further information on INRES, call (212) 906-5140 or write to the following address : 


INRES Computerised Inquiry Service 
Special Unit for TCDC 

United Nations Development Programme 
304 East 45th Street, Room 1206 

New York, New York 10017 





Goyal on Moin Shakir ( from page 5) 
sional organisation, Kalamkar Prakashan, and has 
now been recognised as an outstanding authentic 
work on the period. I was witness to the pain 
and agony of young Shakir, but I also found in him 
the courage to struggle cheerfully. 

Besides the problem of getting into print, which 
was partly solved by journals like Afainstream and 
Secular Democracy, he shared with me the vexed 
question of choice between the phrases ‘Indian 
Muslims’ and ‘Muslim Indians’. His alternative 
was ‘Muslims in India’, and I fully shared his view. 
His second book, in which he summarised the 
thinking of the community after independence, was 
thus given the title Muslims in Free India. The 
cogitation behind it has been summarised by me in 
the Introduction which he insisted that I should 
write. It may seem immodest to quote that, but it 
is relevant because the ideas are as much of Shakir 
as mine. It reads: 

“However much we may abhor communalism and 
however deep be our commitment to secularism, we 
again and again feel compelled to think and talk in 
terms of communal categories. It is probably inevit- 
able because one of the main preotcupations of 
Indian politics since the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century has been to evolve a political arrange- 
ment whereby all people living in the country, 
whatever be their religion or language, may have a 
sense of belonging to the nation. In the course of 
this endeavour emerged the ideas of basing nation- 
hood on religion and religion-based culture — the 


Seth: Crisis of-Hindusim (from page 29) 


gions which is being attempted now. Naturally, 
with this approach, Hinduism being the religion 
of the majority attracts the attention and enjoys the 
patronage, in the final analysis of the Government 
vis-a-vis the other minority religions. 

The thesis of Prof. Amrik Singh that the crisis 
of Hinduism arises out of an unconscious sense of 
insecurity which is inexplicable vis a vis the Muslims 
and Sikhs is quite plausible, It is largely because 
Hinduism has become an anachronistic and vulner- 
able religion in today’s ‘world ‘and hence inherently 
insecure. However, equally valid is the thesis that 
the exaggerated fear of the minorities from Hindu- 
ism is because of an apprehension that unless they 
aggressively try to preserve their separate identities, 


ideas of Hindu nationalism and Muslim national- 
ism. We need not go into the details of the inter- 
action and effect of these various phenomena, nor 
need we do the exercise of apportioning blame for 
it. The net result is that these categories have 
become an inexorable part of our political culture 
and political thinking. So we are still thinking and 
writing in these terms, and will continue to do so 
till the absurdity and futility of it all is adequately 
realised, ; 

For quite sometime after independence we tried 
to forget about these categories, but the effort 
proved as futile as that of the ostrich thaf buries its 
head in the sand and believes there is no storm. 

I cannot close {this piece without a personal note 
because Moin Shakir has been so much a part of 
my life and we have contributed significantly to 
shaping our ideas. In the process he had become a 
member of the family. My residence was his perma- 
nent address in Delhi. His friends and associates, 
Indian and foreign, would look for him at my resi- 
dence whenever he was expected in Delhi. On his 
part, he would invariably write to me whenever he 
visited, or even passed through, Delhi. Whatever 
time we could find after our respective activities we 
would spend together. Even when he was busy for 
days and nights elsewhere, part of his luggage was 
always with me. Not just his suitcase. His intel- 
lectual luggage also. And this will now remain 
with me till the end of my own days. 

His death was so untimely. I cannot but be sad 
atthe loss of a dear friend, a brother. Death has 
cheated us of a rich promise. 0 


they might be engulfed by Hinduism, as Buddhism 
and Jainism were in the past. 


The only solution of the problem of growing ten- 
sion between Hinduism and other religious mino- 
rities lies in complete separation of the State from 
all religions. It is hardly material whether we call 
ourselves a secular State or not. What is material is 
that religion should bea personal affair and the 
State should not get involved in it in any manner. 
It is disgusting to find official functions starting with 
a Puja and breaking of coconuts. Ina secular State 
there is neither place for such rituals nor for 
personal law for any community. The law of the 
land should be applicable to all citizens uniformly, 
as in other countries like USA and USSR, irrespec- 
tive of the religion they choose to profess, E 
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PROTECT 





AIDS is a dangerous disease and so far there is no known cure fot it. 
So there are lot of rumours about ıt. But it is not difficult to protect 
oneself from it, provided some facts about ıt are understood. 


WHAT IS AIDS? 

AIDS stands forAcquiredimmuno-Deficiency 
Syndrome itis caused by a virus that destroys 
the body's natural defence system 


Moy iT SPREADS? 

The only likely way for someone to catch the 
AIDS virus is from the blood or semen from an 
infected person to get inside his or her body. 


Most people get AIDS virus by having sex 
with an infected person, The rest have it by 
injecting themselves using neecles shared 
with an infected person as happens common- 
ly among the drug addicts Only rareiy trans- 
fusion of blood from an infected person have 
been res nsible for its spread. 


Not everyone who carries the virus dcvelops 

AIDS. tn tact most will not But anyone who 

has the virus can pass it on, even if they feel 

and took completely weil 

YOU SO NOT GET AIDS FROM 

— Normal social contact such as shaking 
hands, touching and hugging 

— Swiming pools, restaurants and other 
public places. 

~—— Coughs, sneezes and spitting. 

— Clothing. 

— Toilet seats, door knobs, food, glasses and 
cups. 


YOU DO NOT CATCH AIDS WHEN 

YOU : 

Donate blood . 

Have injections or any other treatment from 

your doctor, dentist or any other health care 

worker 

WHAT YOU SHOULD AVOID? 

—— Casual sex with strangers It 1s always 
risky You may not know that the stranger 
IS an infected person. 

-—— Anal sex. it involves the highest risk and 
should be avoided 

— The more the sex partners, the more te 
risk i 

— Sharing injection needles with drug 
addicts. 

REMEMBER 

AiDS ıs not a disease to take risk with. There 

ts no cure. AIDS contro depends on how 

oeople behave 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

You may write to Asstt. Director General 

(AIDS), Directorate General of Health 

Services, Nirman Bhavan, New Delhi—110011. 


YOU CANNOT CURT AIDS .. 


BUT YOU CAN CERTAINLY AVOID IT 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Towards the Tilt? 


4 End of a Profligate Era 


LF. Stone A press report says that during the meeting of the 
6 FOCUS: SAARC Summit Congress-I Working Commitee held within hours 
: Pll hes ai of his return from the Kathmandu SAARC Summit on 
October Revolution dee November 4, Rajiv Gandhi denied that there had been 
Anniversary: Some Reflections | any shift in India’s foreign policy. And the report 
P.N. Haksar ; further said that this refutation came when he was 
Cee Gee apprising his party’s Working Committee of his recent 
Yegor Ligachov visit to the United States. 
16 Why Glasnost after October? As it appears, this may read as a normal reaction of 
MONE Se? the Prime Minister to all that has been published in the 
17 Emerging Pattern of Indo~USSR ; : , 
Trade and Industrial Relations national and international press about the outcome of 
Abid Hussain his Washington visit, written by both his admirers and 
a aa e 26 Years After | adversaries. What is however significant, is that the 
22 Maha Sati: Death to Innocents | Prime Minister has found it necessary to take pains to 
V.R. Krishna lyer assure his senior party members that there has been no 


F 26 IMPRESSIONS: Sati: Much Ado | shift in India’s foreign policy towards US. In other 


E A sets RT F words, the impression of such a tilt widely held outside, 
8 DOCUMENT: Bhopal: Stop has seeped into the ranks and upper echelons of his 
Surrender party. 

ed OO T aE es _ It would, of course, have been natural in that gather- 
35 Meaning of RSS Nagpur ing for Rajiv Gandhi to have cleared up the mystery 
Conclave about his present assessment of the CIA operation in 
Narendra Sharma India after his meeting with US Vice-President Bush, 
who had assured him of there being no destabilising 
Mainstream operation by CIA in India, a charge which was clear as 
daylight in the long resolution passed by the same 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES Working Committee under Rajiv’s presidency just over 
INLAND six months ago, on April 18. Even if his loyal Working 
Single Copy Rs. 2 Committee might not have bothered to trouble him on 
Biz Months Pict this discrepancy, he owes it to the public at large to 
Three Years Rs. 200 explain it unlessitisto be taken as part of his new 
Life Subscription Rs. 600 approach towards and understanding with Washington. 
FOREIGN AIR MAIL Of late, there have been too many straws in the wind 
ae Seats ca for this talk about the shift in foreign policy to be dis- 
Americas $ 70 or Rs. 805 missed by Rajiv’s sleight of hand. Apart from the 
FOREIGN SURFACE MAIL persistence with which the new economic ‘policy of 
All Countries $ 35 or Rs, 402.50 liberalisation and come-hither call to American in- 
Pode Bhagat Sinh Market, vestors, relentlessly pursued, there are certain nuances 

New Delhi-110001 in Rajiv Gandhi’s recent postures, which can hardly ` 
Phone: 344772 ` Cable: Matnivekiy escape notice of any intelligent .observer¢ The 
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conspicuous playing down of the urgency 
of a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty, 
the deafening silence over the tension- 
charged developments in the Persian Gulf, 
the noticeable absence of any reference to 
the threat posed by Reagan’s Star Wars, the 
docile acceptance of the rather humiliating 
conditionality in the super-computer deal, 
the pushing through of the controversial Vac- 
cine Action Programme, some of the deals in 
the field of communications and, most impor- 
tant of all, the striking of collaboration in the 
field of Defence supplies — these are all in 
the area of high-visible evidence. What more 
is being cooked up in the area of semi-dark- 
ness confidentiality is yet to come up before 
the public of this country. 

Rajiv Gandhi can certainly protest at 
being chargec with sell-out of national 
interests. For, he seems to be utterly 
sincere about having a comfortable 
arrangement with the US Administration 
and he may think that to be of supreme 
urgency for the promotion of national 
interests as he looks at them. Rajiv also 
happens to give the impression that the 
Indo-US relations were botched up in the 
past by his predecessors in office and that 
a new vista opened up with his Washing- 
ton visit in 1985 and has been carried for- 
ward by his recent trip there. His line is 
that itis not India but US that has now 
tilted towards us, wanting India to play “‘a 
bigger role” in the region. 

It is possible to nurture such a belief if 
one were innocent of the history of 
Washington’s consistent attitude towards this 
` country as part ofits single-minded pursuit 
of what it regards as its strategic impera- 
tives. Nehru and Indira Gandhi both 
opened their innings as Prime Minister by 
making their foreign policy overtures first 
to Washington in bouncing expectations. But 
in both cases, the expectations were belied 
not because of any lack of earnestness on 
the part of India but because of the inexor- 
able logic of the American foreign policy 
in which military alliances—now re-named 
strategic understanding — prevail over all 
the fund of goodwill and great hopes. 

Military alliances, whether formal or 
tacit, form the essence of the foreign policy 
-objectives of every US Administration, since 
the end of the second World War. And 
military alliances in the context of the 
Cold War impinge, in India’s perception, 
on the independence of action of any 


country and therefore has been unaccept- 
able to the governments of this country. 

In the matter of Defence collaboration, 
for instance, there has never been any 
allergy on the Indian side. Apart from the 
higher price of US products, the condi- 
tionalities they carry have come in the way 
of their use with the degree of freedom 
that the requirements of our security 
demand. There is also the over-riding con- 
sideration that in the matter of defence 
supplies, the US priority has always been 
guided by what it considers its strategic 
necessity, which demands the building up of 
its arms depotin Pakistan, particularly after 
the fall of Shahenshah’s regime in Iran. 

In this context, itis surprising that the 
Prime Minister should think that “the 
basic problem concerning us is Pakistan’s 
nuclear weapons programme,” as he told 
the reporters of having conveyed it to 
Prime Minister Junejo. As a matter of fact, 
the basic problem of our relationship with 
Pakistan is the US supply of arms to Pakis- 
tan, which was initiated more than thirty 
years ago and continues unabated to this 
day. For any Prime Minister of India to 
have picked up something else as the 
‘basic problem’ amounts to providing alibi 
to Pakistan, with its arsenal of American 
arms. Pakistan’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme is certainly a danger for our 
security, but itis also known that once 
that comes alive, India would not hesitate 
to change its present self-denying veto on 
nuclear weapons. In contrast, America’s 
gift of sophisticated weapons which 
includes even AWACS, poses a real threat 
to India’s security One wonders why this 
disturbing aspect of US policy towards 
South Asia was not brought into focus 
during the Prime Miunister’s visit to 
Washington. Could it be that Rajiv Gandhi 
hopes to neutralise such a threat by a dose 
of defence collaboration with the very 
same US Administration? Rajiv Gandhi 
certainly is entitled to pursue such a logic, 
even if it defies the bitter experience of 
thirty long years The public of this 
country is also entitled to a clarification 
on this count from the Prime Minister. 


Viewed in this background, there is 
good reason for misgivings about Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Sri Lanka policy, which has 
evoked fulsome acclaim from American 


authorities from President Reagan 
downward. Incidentally, President Reagan’s 
signed letter of congratulations-on the 
Indo-Sri Lanka agreement of July 29 
reached Rajiv Gandhi less than three 
hours of the signing of the accord. Which 
implies not only advance knowledge of 
the accord but full support to it from 
Washington. This, of course, is nothing 
unusual as President Jayawardene, going by 
his long and unbroken record, could not 
possibly have taken such a major foreign- 
policy decision without the fullest con- 
sultation and approval in the matter of 
designing the accord from his long-stand- 
ing patrons in Washington. 

As it has emerged now, the crucial feature of the 
Indo-Sri Lanka agreement has been the role of the 
Indian armed forces to be sent under the signboard 
of a peace-keeping force. It is known that Jayawardene 
was insistent on the provision in the agreement for 
such a peace-keeping force. It would therefore be fair 
to conclude that the deployment and involvement of 
the Indian armed forces in Sri Lanka has the full 
backing of Washington. 

As the experience of the last one month’s operation 
of the Indian Army bears out, the most formidable 
among the Tamil militant groups is being smashed 
up not by Jayawardene’s armed might but by our 
own armed forces at the behest of New Delhi. Even 
after the capture of Jaffna, Rajiv Gandhi’s approach 
to all appeals for a cease-fire from his ally, the 
Tamil Nadu Chief Minister and others, has so far 
been that a victor dictating terms to the vanquished 
— an attitude which can evoke only bitterness and 
never be conducive to a rapport. 

The question that arises is: Was it the job of the 
Indian Army to destroy a Tamil militant group, 
however misguided it might be? The jawans and 
officers, who have given their lives in this operation, 
what were they fighting for since it was not certainly 
for the defence of the motherland? Is India’s security 
jeopardised by the presence of the LITE in north 
Sri Lanka? By destroying it by a full-scale war, is the 
Government of India winning the hearts of the Tamils 
either in Sri Lanka or in Tamil Nadu? Don’t the 
authorities in New Delhi realise what frightening 
chain-reaction may be touched off, which in turn may 
lead to irreparable damage to the nation’s unity? Is 
it realised how the operation of the Indian Army in 
Sri Lanka is hurting the feeling of not only Tamils 
but millions of others all over the country? The 
Indian public will take all this as a demonstration 
for Rajiv Gandhi’s concern for the well-being of 
Jayawardene, who cannot manage his own kingdom 
without the help of the Indian armed forces. Com- 
parisons are sometimes odious, but one cannot help 
feeling that what the Indian Army has heen ordered 
to do in Sri Lanka in 1987 would be like destroying 
the biggest Mukti Bahini contingent in Bangladesh 
in 1971. 

Rajiv Gandhi has been insisting on the LTTE fully 
accepting the Indo-Sri Lanka accord as part of 
his condition to call off the military operation in 
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Sri Lanka, But has he cared to insist upon Jaya- 
wardene to keep to the terms of the accord he signed 
with him? Jt was stated in the July 29 agreement 
that “residual matters shall be resolved between 
India and Sri Lanka.” There is however nothing on 
record that India was at all consulted before the Jaya~ 
wardene administration put forward the two bills be- 
fore Sri Lanka Parliament, by which the new admini- 
strative set-up is proposed to be brought into existence. 

The proposals embodied in these two bills fall far 
short of the commitments that the Sri Lanka Gov- 
ernment has so long been making, on the basis of 
which the Government of India has been advising the 
Tamil groups to cooperate. The concept of a single 
administrative unit for the northern and eastern 
provinces has been badly undermined in the new 
proposals. The new unit combining the northern 
and eastern provinces is proposéd to be made bya 
mere Presidential order, which means it could be 
turned down by Parliament or by a referendum. 
The powers to be devolved to the newly proposed 
Provincial Council come very near to the position 
of such a body in a Union Territory in India, falling 
far short of the status of a state legislature under 
Indian Constitution. The Governor wovld be exerci- 
sing wide discretionary powers. The lists of subjects 
for the Provincial Council is far shorter than those 
put in the concurrent list and those under the Centre. 
And even this list can be modified by Parliament by 
a two-thirds majority or by referendum. Thereis no 
guarantee on. the question of land colonisation; in 
fact, these were pushed forward in the eastern pro- 
vince even after the July 29 agreement. Even on the 
question of official language, power is left to Parlia- 
ment to change it in the case of Tamil. 

By all accounts, what Jayawardene has proposed 
upto date in the form of the two bills before his 
Parliament falls far short of what was agreed to in 
his December 19 proposals. No wonder the propo- 
sals have been found to be totally unacceptable even 
to the moderates among the Tamils as represented 
by TULF. 

From all these, it appears that President Jaya- 
wardene is bent on taking New Delhi for aride. He 
has succeeded in getting India to break all Tamil 
resistance in the north. Now he is offering for the 
Tamils less than what he had offered nearly one 
year ago. There may be some marginal improvement 
in Jayawardene’s promises after his current New 
Delhi talks. But going by his record, would it be 
honest for Rajiv Gandhi to assure the Tamils about 
a safe future in Sri Lanka on the basis of what 
President Jayawardene promises but does not 
embody in the legislation before his Parliament? 

Meanwhile, the Sri Lanka President is talking of 
a defence pact with India. While India has offered 
a friendship treaty to Pakistan, the concept of a 
defence treaty is a very different proposition. With 
Jayawardene’s long-standing propensity towards US 
and Rajiv Gandhi’s new-found interest in security 
collaboration with USA, do we see the contours of 
the “‘bigger role? that US has assigned for India 
under Rajiv? 

Of course, the best laid schemes of mice and men 
go awry — particularly when they are imported from 


Washington. 
November 5 N.C. 
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WALL STREET CRASH 


End of a Profligate Era 


I.F. STONE 


T™ United States, the world’s number-one debtor 

nation, may be heading for history’s biggest 
bankruptcy. Ifthat occurs, it will drag the world 
down with it, whether capitalist or communist, deve- 
loped or underdeveloped. Even anew bull market 
would not cure the basic disorders of the US 
economy. 

It is not just that something has to be done about 
the Federal deficit and the trade deficit. The whole 
country is in hock. One of the delusions of supply- 
side economics was that massive tax cuts would lead 
to a sharp rise in the volume of savings. But the 
savings rate — as a percentage of disposable income 
after taxes — has been cut by more than half during 


the Reagan years. It was 7.1 percent in 1980 and 


4.3 per cent in 1986. This year it has averaged 3 
per cent and is currently closer to 2 percent. That 
is a precipitous drop. 

This is reflected in the biggest consumer binge of 
all time, based increasingly on credit. Since 1980, 
private debt, including instalment credit, non-instal- 
ment debt and home mortgages, has almost doubled. 
It wasa shade above $1.3 trillion in 1980. The 
latest 1987 estimate is almost $ 2.5 trillion. Every 
American seems to have acquired not just one but 
several credit cards. With all that funny money, 
who needs counterfeiters anymore? 

The public debt in the Reagan era rose even faster 
than the private did. It more than doubled The 
Federal debt went from $ 742.8 billion in 1980 to 
$ 1.87 trillion at the end ofthe second quarter of 
1987. State and local debt rose from $ 295.3 billion 
to $ 533.1 billion. Total government debt is now 
almost $ 2.5 trillion, only a shade behind the private. 
Together they add upto almost $5 trillion. The 
Reagan Administration, while preaching the old- 
fashioned virtues, has inspired an era of unprece- 
dented profligacy. 

The trade deficit is another ofits aspects. That 
deficit was $ 31.4 billion in 1980. The latest estimate, 
on the basis of the first eight months of this year, is 
$ 170.3 billion. It is growing although the dollar has 
lost 40 per cent of its value in the past twenty-two 
months, a de facto devaluation that was supposed 
to make US products competitive again. All this 
helps explain the hysteria on the stock market and 
why yields on long-term government bonds are in 
the double digits again. 


I.F. Stone is a distinguished American com- 
mentator, who has been writing since 1940. This 
contribution is reproduced here from the well- 
known American weekly, The Nation (Octo- 
ber 31, 1987). 


The bill collector is at the door. But political 
leadership is reluctant to answer the bell. The early 
warning was sounded by George Bush in the 1980 
Republican nominating campaign before his eyes 
were clouded by the vice-presidency. He had said we 
couldn’t have a stepped-up arms race, a tax cut and 
a balanced budget. We are suffering the conse- 
quences of this “‘voodoo economics.” But he is now 
advocating what he once denounced, saying no, just 
like Reagan, to any tax increase or defence cut. His 
only concrete contribution to the economic debate is 
a proposal to cut capital gains taxes, a supply-side 
snake oil that would add to the deficit in order to 
refuel speculation. This is like trying to stem drug 
addiction by cutting the price of narcotics. 

The United States needs a dose of austerity as 
surely as do Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. But the 
International Monetary Fund does not dare scold us 
as it does them, Nordo we hear any clear voice 
from the Democratic candidates. They remember 
too well what happened to Mondale, when he dared 
utter the dirty word “taxes” in 1984. Already 
Treasury Secretary Baker is suggesting that the stock. 
market had started to crash because Democrats in 
Congress had proposed a few nickel-and-dime addi- 
tions to corporate levies and a curb on takeovers. 
Reagan reverted to his old language as a sportscaster 
and offered as argument against new taxes or defence 
cuts only the word “nuts!” Only after a Black 
Monday and a Wild Tuesday was he prevailed upon 
to hint, though still Delphically, at a possible com- 
promise on the deficit. The vocabulary itself is 
enough to scare foreign investors. Any cuts must 
come out of civilian expenditures. But if you set 
aside interest on the debt, entitlements (like Social 
Security and Medicare) and the great untouchable 
of “defence” (which is really the cost of maintaining 
worldwide empire), even shutting down the rest of 
the government entirely wouldn’t erase this year’s 
deficit. The total bill for all departments other than 
defence as proposed in the Reagan budget for 1988 
is almost $118 billion. The 1988 deficit is now 
projected to be $185 billion. So you could abolish 
civil government altogether and still be $ 67 billion 
in the red. Reagan has been hoping to stave off the 
deluge of debt until after he leaves office and then 
blame Congress and the Democrats — and by impli- 
cation constitutional government itself — for the 
gigantic mess Reaganomics has created. The Profli- 
gate Era is ending with a deliberately created grid- 
lock, This could breed a new fascistic mentality. 

Let us imagine for a moment what would happen 
if ithe two parties in Congress escaped from the 
blighting shadow of Reagan’s veto power and 


teached agreement on a really radical cut in the 
deficit. It could begin to restore confidence world- 
wide. True it would mean some bitter medicine at 
home, but that may be the one way to avoid a crash 
recalling 1929. But that improbable scenario may 
already be too late as stock markets gyrate frantically 


everywhere. 
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SAARC has been likened by 
some of the South Asian 
leaders at the Kathmandu summit 
to a “bird getting wings to fly” 
and “a ship on a charted course 
of voyage in the open sea.” The 
summit has also been hailed as 
having taken a firm step in the 
direction of bringing SAARC to 
popular level by including people- 
oriented areas of developmental 
activities in its programmes. 

Is it really so? We must look 
at the deliberations and outcome 
of the Kathmandu summit a bit 
more closely and realistically to 
find an objective answer to this 
question. 

There is no doubt that official 
rhetorics at the Kathmandu sum- 
mit laid a clear emphasis on 
people-oriented programmes. In- 
clusion of areas such as audio- 
visual exchanges, academic fellow- 
ships and chairs, development of 
women and children, group tour- 
ism, air travel facilities, disaster 
relief, environment and above all, 
food security in the SAARC 
activities have been cited as con- 
crete examples in support of the 
rhetorics. Persistent efforts had 
been made during India’s chair- 
manship for the inclusion of 
these areas in SAARC. These 
programmes directly affect people 
and also broaden the scope of 
regional cooperation. It also 
takes SAARC a bit beyond the 
plethora of official-bureaucratic 
meetings, seminars, workshops 
and get-togethers. But, the popu- 
lar thrust inherent in them is 
severely limited, as these pro- 
grammes, in effect, touch only the 


Dr Mumi is the Professor of 
South Asian Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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It is frightening that the economic crisis coincides 


with escalation in the Persian Gulf, where classic 
fears of appearing weak drag the United States and 
Iran closer to the brink of another and more unset- 
tling Vietnam. We may be at a new chapter in 
human history when economic distress and war fears 
exacerbate every regional quarrel on the planet and 


darken the prospects for superpower accommoda- 


tion. LJ 


SD. MUNI 


upper, well-to-do stratas of South 
Asian societies. After all, what 
percentage of South Asian masses 
have an easy and assured access 
to air-travel, television, tele- 
phones, tourism and higher edu- 
cation? Very small indeed. 


So far so good, but why could 
not the Kathmandu summit 
think of subjects like literacy and 
adult education, improving sur- 
face transport linkages in the 
region, exchange of books, lite- 
rature, newspapers and coope- 
ration in the print media. It 
also remains to be seen in 
practice if the programmes on 
women and children develop- 
ment benefit poor and ordinary 
families. The agreement on food 
security is indeed laudable,: but 
storing food does not necessarily 
eliminate hunger. Political deter- 
mination and administrative 
capabilities are essential pre- 
requisites to see that people do 
not sleep with empty stomach. 


The Kathmandu summit could 
do nothing to break the persist- 
ing stalemate on the exclusion 
of core areas of development 
from the SAARC programme of 
activities. India’s insistence 
could only provide for a meeting 
of the planning experts to look 
into the prospects of regional 
cooperation in trade. India 
naturally wants to take advant- 
age of its strong and diversified 
structure of production. But 
most of India’s neighbours are 
concerned with protecting their 
domestic economic interests and 
their respective extra-regional 
commercial linkages. 

Some of these neighbours, 
particularly Pakistan, also 
fear that expansion of regional 
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and bilateral (with India) trade 
flows may blunt their anti-Indian 
identity, which is so vital for 
sustaining the character of the 
state on the one hand and the 
conduct of a profitable (both 
economically and strategically} 
foreign policy on the other. It 
matters little to them if SAARC 
remains less than a meaningful 
association in the absence of 
core economic activities. 

The divergence in the political 
economy of the South Asian 
countries also found its bold 
reflection on the question of 
foreign funding for SAARC pro- 
jects. The debate on this question 
was sparked off by a Bangladeshi 
proposal to establish a multi- 
sectoral investment institution to 
mobilise and pool external assis- 
tance for regional development. 
The proposal was enthusiastically 
supported by Bhutan and most 
others except India. Encouraged 
by some interested donors, the 
poor and heavily dependent 
economies of South Asia want to 
make SAARC a money (foreign 
aid) spinner. This is not compa- 
tible with the avowed SAARC 
objective of achieving “individual 
and collective self-reliance” in 
the region. At the present level 
of SAARC activities, enough 
financial and technological 
resources are available in the 
region itself. Above all, in view 
of the current difficulties in inter- 
national economy and the early 
experiences of SAARC with EEC 
aid, it may not even be possible 
to attract foreign aid through 
this multilateral regional arrange- 
ment, 

Some of the donors who appear 
enthusiastic in collaborating with 
SAARC through financial assis- 
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tance may be doing so in pur- 
suance of their own political and 
economic objectives in the region, 
The problem in South Asia seems 
to be that this does not bother 
most of the States. Foreign eco- 
nomic and political presence in 
the region is in fact welcomed by 
them. Because this counter- 
balances the}regional giant, India, 
which is not only the largest 
contributor towards SAARC 
expenses ‘but also has adequate 
scientific and technological capa- 
bilities to carry through SAARC 
projects. India could successfully 
resist the Bangla proposal at 
Kathmandu, but it is bound to 
come under collective pressure 
from its neighbours, in the future 
SAARC deliberations. 

The message of the Dhaka 
summit (1985) that in South Asia, 
concern for regime survival and 
state consolidation had a priority 
over the concern for broader 
socio-economic development was 
reiterated at Kathmandu. It is 
unfortunate that the significance 
of positive links existing between 
these two concerns is being 
ignored. Because of this priority 
in favour of political survival and 
sustenance, the South Asian 
leaders agreed at Kathmandu to 
sign a regional Convention on 
Suppression of Teirorism. India 
was goaded into dropping its 
reservations on this count. Poli- 
tical complexities of the question 
of terrorism were pushed under 
the carpet by Sri Lankan Presi- 
dent Jayawardene’s sweeping defi- 
nition that “‘any violence against 
the State is terrorism.” Such a 
definition is not only simplistic, 
but also dangerous. It gives 
legitimacy to all forms of state 
coercion and repression and 
endorses the unjust and autocra- 
tic behaviour of the state. But 
then, who is worried about such 
a state behaviour among the 
South Asian leaders? A good 
number of them continue to bask 
in the glory of such behaviour. 

Even India’s reservations on the 
anti-terrorism regional Conven- 
tion were procedural. Politically, 
the idea was endorsed by India 
almost spontaneously at Dhaka. 
India itself has done its best to 
facilitate SAARC’s progress on this 
issue under its chairmanship. It 
seems India’s immediate problems 
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in the Punjab have numbed sensi- 
tivities towards the long-term 
implications of the issue for 
social change in South Asia. Or, 
could be, that even in the 
region, the Indian people may 
have sympathies for those strug- 
gling for their legitimate rights of 
social justice and political free- 
dom, but the pragmatic thrust of 
the present Indian state is diffe- 
rent. The present Indian state 
authorities have stakes in enhanc- 
ing their own political clout by 
emerging as a status quo power, 
rather than earn the ill-will of 
their neighbours: as an agent of 
social and political change in the 
region. If anything, India’s 
peace-keeping role in Sri Lanka 
speaks louder than any formal 
statements in this regard. 

Sri Lanka’s insistence at Kath- 
mandu on the regional conven- 
tion, with a provision in it to 
prohibit the use of territory in 
any of the South Asian countries 
by the terrorist guerrillas — the 
known allegations against India 
in the context of the Tamil crisis 
until recently — was somewhat 
intriguing. This insistence on Sri 


‘Lanka’s part was evident at the 


last summit in Bangalore as well. 
But there is a sea-change in the 
Indo-Srilankan situation now, fol- 
lowing the agreement of July 29, 
1987 between the two countries 
for establishing ethnic peace in 
Sri Lanka, Under the agreement, 
India has reiterated its commit- 
ment for not allowing its territory 
to be used against Sri Lanka. 
Does Jayawardene still doubt 
India’s sincerity? Or, is he plann- 
ing to undo the bilateral provi- 
sions on the issue, which are also 
linked to the Srilankan assurances 
that India’s regional security con- 
cerns will be accommodated. It 
is important to note here that 
the Srilankan representative also 
asked for provision in the 
SAARC for “informal discussion 
on bilateral controversies.” India 
had strongly opposed this at the 
June, 1987 meeting of SAARC 
Council of Ministers. Why is 
Sri Lanka bent upon seeking re- 
gional solutions for bilateral ten- 
sions? Why is President Jaya- 
wardene not satisfied with the 
fact that SAARC meetings have 
always informally provided oppor- 
tunities for sorting out bilateral 


ditferences between neighbours? 
One should not be surprised if 
Jayawardene ventures to give a 
new turn to India’s role in Sri 
Lanka’s ethnic problem and also 
to the relations between the two 
countries in the near foture. 

Besides these persisting con- 
troversies, the Kathmaudu sum- 
mit was also not spared of the 
usual diplomatic shadow-boxing 
on sensitive political issues. 
India’s support for Afghanistan’s 
application for SAARC member- 
ship was retorted to by Pakistan’s 
plea that the SAARC should 
explore possibilities of institu- 
tional links with the ASEAN. It 
does not worry Pakistan that there 
are basic differences in the char- 
acter of these two organisations 
and that ASEAN may not be 
willing to have any links with 
the SAARC, It may be recalled 
that earlier attempts by Sri 
Lanka and Bangladesh to join 
ASEAN were snubbed by the 
latter. Pakistan, backed notably 
by Bhutan and enthused by 
Bangladesh (its support in UN 
for Pakistani proposal on South 
Asia as a nuclear free zone) 
asked for a SAARC consensus 
on regional nuclear non-proli- 
feration. The desire to let 
SAARC deliberate upon bilateral 
and political issues was also arti- 
culated by many of mee 
neighbours. 

Thus, in the dust kicked up by 
these controversies, the noble 
sentiments of making SAARC 
adopt a people-oriented develop- 
mental perspective paled into 
insignificance. The contrast bet- 
ween quick progress on anti-ter- 
rorism regional convention on 
the onc hand and persisting stale- 
mate on keeping core areas of 
economic activities excluded 
from SAARC on the other, is 
indeed illustrative. The South 
Asian States are inherently fragile 
and insecure. There is no fooling 
around the fact that SAARC 
will first have to cater to the 
needs of such state structures 
before becoming a _ people’s 
movement and organisation. This 
is certainly not a matter to 
rejoice over for India, though it 
may have no options but to 
persist in its efforts to broaden 
the scope of SAARC. O 
(November 4) 





OCTOBER REVOLUTION 70th ANNIVERSARY 


Some Reflections 


P.N. HAKSAR 


E, human beings, are a strange amilgam of 

virtue and vice. We are compassionate: we 
are cruel; we love; we hate; we are tender and we 
are other-regarding. We are destructive and we 
are self-regarding. We work together, dance 
together and sing together. ‘But we also kill and 
destroy. A social order is meant to overcome the 
negative aspects of our individual traits. 

During thousands of years of our social evolu- 
tion, we have experimented with various kinds of 
institutions and social structures. And, at various 
times, these institutions and social structures tended 
to become stifling. 

In such periods of history, we have witnessed the 
articulation of alternative dreams and visions. 
Responding to misery, suffering and deadening 
rituals of the Brabmanical order, Prince Sidhartha 
began contemplating the causes of human suffering. 
So did Jesus. And he reacted and responded to 
the Judaic society. And then, there was the 
Prophet of Islam, Mohammad, who reacted to the 
tribal barbarism of the social order in which the 
Arabs lived. He created a vision of universalist 
Islam transcending the frontiers of both Christianity 
and Judaism. 

Socialism is part and parcel of the dreams and 
visions of a humane society. And, the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, inspired and led by 
Lenin, was the first successful socialist revolution, 
Lenin, in his own spiritual and intellectual for- 
mation, embodied the most passionate urges of the 
Russian people expressed through the works of its 
great poets, writers and musicians. He synthesised 
all these deep stirrings with the scientific methodo- 
logy of analysing historical, political, economic 
and social phenomena so painstakingly evolved by 
the life-long and intensely intellectual efforts of 
Marx and Engels. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution evoked 
two diametrically opposed responses. It evoked a 
warm and sympathetic response among the ordinary 
people the world over. It evoked at the same time 
a response of pathological fear and hatred. The 
latter response was organized and took the shape 
and form of direct military intervention with the 
avowed object of killing the Revolution at its very 
birth. It is not necessary to recall the ravages of 
the wars of intervention and civil war; and even 
though these attempts were miraculously defeated, 
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the state of siege continued right up to the beginning 
of the Second World War. Stalin and Stalinism 
were responses to that state of siege. 


The Great October Socialist Revolution went 
through the travails of sorrow and suffering. At 
the same time, it transformed the centuries-old 
Czarist feudal society into an industrial society 
built with a single-minded and passionate deter- 
mination to be self-reliant. However, moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual content of socialism was 
compromised and even sacrificed. 


Throughout the period, stretching from the begin- 
ning of the Great October Socialist Revolution right 
upto the beginning of the Second World War, the 
Soviet Union never sacrificed the cause of peace. 
In this respect, the Soviet Union remains and has 
remained faithful to the first act enacted by Lenin 
in issuing the Decree of Peace, advocating peace 
without annexation and indemnities and passionately 
denouncing the well-accepted practice in diplomacy 
in reaching secret agreements and concluding secret- 
treaties behind the back of the people. 


Lenin can thus be seen as the first protagonist of 
Gorbachev’s great campaign now under way in the 
Soviet Union for openness. Soviet diplomacy 
conducted by Stalin pursued with remarkable tena- 
city of purpose the cause of peace during the entire 
period intervening between the two World Wars. 


The Soviet Union’s recovery from the vast devasta- 
tion and ravages of the Second World War, its reach- 
ing the state of parity with USA in nuclear arsenals, 
its achievements in the area of space technology, 
have helped in removing obsessive fears in respect 
of the security interests of the Soviet Union and its 
socialist allies. 


The attainment of this situation provides the 
objective basis for turning one’s attention to reme- 
dying, correcting and improving the serious inade- 
quacies and distortions in the Soviet society. Ina 
sense, Khrushchev, in his own way, reflected the 
urges for reform. So did Kosygin. Andropov too, 
during his short-lived period of ascendancy, articula- 
ted some of the urges for reform. However, neither 
Khrushchev, nor Kosygin, nor, indeed, Andropov pre- 
sented an integrated and integral programme fora 
thorough-going reconstruction of the Soviet society, 
not merely in its economic functioning, but even 
more importantly, in its functioning in those 
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domains of society which directly distorted the 
vision of a sscialist society as the closest approxi- 
mation to humaneness. 


The campaign for “restructuring” and ‘‘openness’’ 
must be viewed as attempts to fulfil in full measure 
the promises of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. The reformation and renaissance of the Soviet 
society in terms of the vision now being projected by 
the Soviet leadership under Gorbachev is of as great 
a historical significance as the October Revolution 
itself. These processes are to be consummated in an 
entirely new kind of world, vastly different from the 
world as it existed upto the beginning of the Second 
World War. 


Despite the messages of the great messiahs — 
Buddha, Jesus and Mohammad — the broad fact 
remains that while the best and the noblest dreamt of 
peace, harmony and brotherhood, wars and concepts 
of heroism and greatness associated with those who 
conducted them acquired historical legitimacy. Tribal 
chiefs conducted tribal war. Kings and emperors 
conducted wars to enlarge their domain, their power 
and their glory. Nation States legitimized wars’ as a 
legitimate instrument for pursuit of politics by other 
means. Clausewitz even legitimized war. All the 
wars fought until the beginning of the Second World 
War, were legitimized in terms of national interest. 
The technology of war changed over a period of time 
from the use of bows, arrows and swords, elephants 
and horses, cannons and rifles, tanks and aeroplanes; 
but on August 6, 1945, when the United States, 
quite deliberately, dropped the first atom bomb on 
Hiroshima, all previous concepts of war changed. 
And yet, among a large number of people and more 
specially amongst traditional policy makers, ‘old 
thought-structures still fail to perceive ‘the clear 
message of Hiroshima and Nagasaki that the nuclear 
weapon is not a weapon as one tends to think about 
weaponry. It is an instrument for total destruction 
of not merely humanity, but also the entire life- 
supporting system of this earth. 


Gorbachev is profoundly right when he passionately 
urges us all to jettison the old ways of thinking. And 
this message is particularly relevant to us ‘in India 
to whatever political persuasion we might belong. 
It is relevant because in an ancient society like ours, 
thrown up in the great turmoil of social, political, 
economic and cultural transformation, the single 
biggest impediment to our own reconstruction and 
renewal are the thought structures of the past which 
tragically reflect themselves in sanguinary conflicts 
in the name of caste, religion, region, language and 
ethnic identities. 


The Great October Socialist Revolution as it has 
evolved today and as the drama of its evolution un- 
folds itself provide the basis for hope that -one can 
build a political, social, economic.and cultural order 
in-which the “hunger of the heart .and the famine 
of the brain” cari be satisfied so ‘that we truly 
become human and humane in‘translating the earlier 
dreams of the best amongst us that love, ‘compas- 
sion, cooperation, tolerance and concern ‘for each 
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other shall transcend the negative elements in human 
nature. (J 





A New Moral Atmosphere 


The reorganisation is getting under way every 
where. It is acquiring a new quality, not only 
gaining in scope but also penetrating the 
deepest fibres of our life. 


The drive for change has stirred all healthy 
forces in society to action and given people 
confidence in what they are doing. An objective 
and self-critical attitude to the state of things, 
a departure from the cut-and-dried, well-beaten 
ways of going about their work, and the search 

| for new, uncommon approaches to problems 
have become typical of more and more Party 
committees, public organizations and work 
collectives. We feel the solid and decisive 
backing of workers and peasants, intellectuals 
in the arts, science and engineering, of all 
sections of Soviet society. 


A new moral atmosphere is taking shape in ° 
the country. A reappraisal of values and their 
creative rethinking is under way, debates 
have started on ways of reorganizing the. 
economy and social and cultural life, 
and the quest for new methods of orga- 

| nisational and ideological work is gain-’ 
ing in scope. Openness and candour in 
appraising phenomena and developments, 
intolerance of shortcomings, and the desire to 
secure improvements are increasingly affirming | 
themselves as effective principles of life. 


- 


A more exacting attitude is developing, disci- 
pline and production organisation are improv- - 
ing, and more order is being introduced. The 
first steps in reorganising cultural and intellec- 
tual life are especially important to us, 
Comrades, because we cannot hope to succeed ; 
without decisively changing public conscious- 
ness and remoulding mentality, thinking and» 
moods. | 


+- - 


— Mikhail Gorbachev: Report to! 
CPSU Central Committee Plenum, 
f January 27-28, 1987 








Revolutionary Essence of Perestroika 


YEGOR LIGACHOV 


E changes in the Soviet Union have aroused 
~ interest all over the world. ` And that is as it 
should be. The deep going reorganisation in a 
country, whose part in resolving international pro- 
blems is so great, is bound to exercise a strong 
influence on the state and outlook of the contest 
between socialism and capitalism and on the con- 
frontation of the forces of progress and reaction, 
peuce and war. 

The unusually wide: spectrum of assessments, 
judgements and opinions concerning processes that 
come under the head of perestroika (variously 
translated as reorganisation, restructuring, etc.) 
may be broken down into two major groups. The 
democratic and progressive public sees them as 
evidence of the dynamism and confidence of Soviet 
society and of its capacity for drastic renewal and 
advancement. It wishes us success in our under- 
takings, to which it traces socialism’s ever more 
distinct humanitarian essence and growing appeal. 
The right, conservative, imperialist quarters, on the 
other hand, are afraid of just this. They portray 
perestroika, the mistakes and faults we have exposed 
of late, as an admission of the defectiveness of the 
socialist system, as the beginning of its return to 
the capitalist fold or as a cosmetic operation that 
changes nothing of substance in the Soviet Union. 

Since not all people abroad have a clear idea of 
what is going on in the USSR, it will be useful to 
describe the main elements of the ongoing change 
in most general terms and in the light of some 
fundamental provisions of Marxist-Leninist theory. 

We call the reorganisation that is underway in 
our country a turn of historic scale and revolu- 
tionary impact. That is no metaphor. It is farthest 
from my thoughts to put emotional thrust behind 
the importance of the ongoing changes. They are 
really revolutionary in essence. Cumulatively, they 
stand for Soviet society’s passage from one quality 
to another. But they represent a revolution of a 
special type. It does not replace one mode of 
production by another and occurs within one socio- 
economic system or, more precisely, within the 
socialist phase of the communist system, which 
constitutes an entire stage of developing socialism. 
It does not, therefore, change state power, but 
deepens socialist, popular rule and secures its fuller 
and more effective use in socialism’s interests. 
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The ultimate purpose of perestroika, Mikhail 
Gorbachev said at the January, 1987 plenary meeting 
of the CC CPSU, is to impart to socialism the most 
up-to-date forms of organising society and to 
open up the humanistic nature of our system to the 
utmost in all the decisive areas — the economic, 
social, political, and ethical. 

The Marxist-Leninist method of analysing the 
processes in society is the key to understanding the 
revolutionary nature of the ongoing change. 

First: The economic impact of perestroiku consists 
in aligning the relations of production with the new 
level of the productive forces. That is its revolu- 
tionary quality. This does not, of course, imply 
an antagonistic conflict between two sides in social 
production, which is settled through social revolu- 
tion. It stands for qualitative changes inside socia- 
lism, on socialism’s own basis, 

In practical terms, this means relieving the rela- 
tions of production of everything that acts asa 
brake on the development of the productive forces 
and, conversely, it means giving them the sort of 
self-impulse that would open up socialism’s con- 
structive potential to the utmost. That, indeed, is 
the task which is now facing Soviet society. 

Thé Soviet Union has attained truly historic 
success in building socialist society. Our achieve- 
ments are immense and indisputable. They are 
the dependable foundation for our present and 
future plans. But at a certain point, the country 
began losing some of its innate dynamism, and 
processes foreign to socialism began to surface. 

What were the most deep-lying causes of this? 
They were candidly identified at the 27th Congress 
of the CPSU and the January, 1987 plenary meeting 
of the CPSU Central Committee. This took a lot 
of political courage. 

The country’s previous leadership proved no 
match for the problems at hand. All too often, 
it evaded pressing economic and political issues, 
and when it did take major decisions, they were not, 
in many cases, followed through to the end. 

Theoretical thought lagged far behind. Over the 
past few decades, our notions of socialism had in 
many ways remained in a solidified, immobile state. 
Sanctioned in an authoritarian manner, they became 
incontestable and ‘absolute’ verities subject to 
nothing more than commenting. Society’s socio- 
economic structure was held to be ideal. As a result, 
nothing was done to pinpoint its intrinsic contradic- 
tions and to eliminate them promptly. And if any 
pertinent theoretical studies did appear, they were 
not applied in practice on any large scale, Their- 
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verification did not involve other socio-economic 
areas, and failed to yield the due effect. 

The consequence of this was that the economy 
was run by outdated methods, while some effective 
economic forms were groundlessly rejected. The 
prejudice concerning the role of commodity-money 
relations and the operation of the law of value 
generated a subjectivist approach to price-setting, 
departutes from the socialist principle of paying for 
the work done and a levelling in distribution. What 
caused the gravest consequences were the stiff 
restrictions on the financial autonomy of enterprises 
and amalgamations. 

The relations of production thus ceased to 
stimulate scientific and technical progress, any rap'd 
development and introduction of the latest techno- 
logies, enhancement of production efficiency, and 
output of high-quality goods. A peculiar socio- 
economic mechanism came into being that held back 
progressive change. This is why the party defines 
perestroika as resolute elimination of the elements of 
stagnation, as demolition of the deceleration 
mechanism, to be replaced by a dependable and 
effective mechanism that will accelerate Soviet 
society’s socio-economic development through scien- 
tific and technical progress. and vitalisation of the 
human factor. 

It is an urgent task, as we see it, to shape pro- 
duction relations that would stimulate the advance- 
ment of up-to-date productive forces not by 
abstract slogans and instructions, but by pertinent 
methods of economic management, by democratising 
factory life and making it the natural effect of the 
conditions created for the functioning of the eco- 
nomy, its various branches, each work collective and 
every worker. This is something we have not simply 
apprehended and declared. We are tackling the 
matter in practice. 

All industrial enterprises, building, the railways, 
and trade have this year gone over to new manage- 
ment methods that have acquired themselves well in 
our large-scale economic experiment. The agro- 
industrial complex has been singled out for indepen- 
dent planning, financing, and management. Engi- 
neering, fuel and energy, building the social sphere 
and foreign frade have been formed into complexes. 
Twenty-two inter-industrial technical research com- 
plexes have begun operating in the chief areas of 
technological progress. 

The radical reform of economic management will 
integrate the entire renewed structure of production 
relations. It will be governed by the Law on State 
Enterprises, which has been subjected to a nation- 
wide discussion. The key provisions of the Law are 
full operational economic autonomy, self-manage- 
ment, independent decision-making and full res- 
ponsibility for the results achieved. 

The managerial reform will see a far-reaching 
reorganisation of the state system of planning, 
technical and other supply agencies, financial and 
credit mechanisms and price-setting. This calls for 
improvements in the activity of ministries and 
central agencies. All this is to form a dependable 
structure for the conversion to economic manage- 
ment methods and to a harmonious blend of con- 
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solidated centralised planned management and more 
democratically run production at shopfloor Jevel. 

Second: One of the main criteria of revolution is 
that it invades property relations. The October Revo- 
lution put an end to private ownership of the means 
of production and thereby also to the basis for 
exploitation of man by man. Socialised . property 
became the economic foundation of the Soviet 
Union. And it stands to reason that this chief gain 
of the working class and all other working people in 
our country is untouchable. But that does not mean 
that the functioning of socialised property is not 
subject to any change. As we know, it functions in 
two main forms — as property of all the people and 
as cooperative property. Both have undergone a 
certain evolution. 


The former, as socialist property owned by all the 
people, was therefore to be directed and managed 
by the State only, which acted in the name of Society 
as a Whole. This was conceived in theory, and 
carricd into effect in practice. Planning of the items 
and volume of production, price-setting, and the 
technical and social policy of enterprises — ali this 
was determined to the last detail! by central, and 
partly also by republican, governmental agencies. 


This was justified when we had to industrialise the 
country along socialist lines in a historically short 
time, to concentrate the economy on the business 
of crushing the enemy during the war and then to 
make good the ravages of war. This entailed mar- 
shalling all the country’s resources, focusing them, 
and centralising management to the utmost. 


But at the present time, this “super-centralisation’ 
that evolved at special periods in the life of our 
society isnot objectively necessary. Its advantages 
came to be outweighed by negative consequences. 
The chief fault is that the immediate producers, that 
is, the work collectives, are in effect barred from 
participation in management. Property of all the 
people is in substance identified with state property. 
Though it is property of all the people, it loses a 
real owner in each specific case, and becomes owner- 
less, as it were. Since this is so, no immediate eco- 
nomic interest spurs the producer to safeguard and 
expand it What spurs him is chiefly the responsi- 
bility that he bears for it before the law. 


The substance of perestroika is for work collectives 
to become the real masters of that part of the pro- 
perty of the whole people, which they handle follow- 
ing the conversion of the economy to the principles 
of complete operational autonomy — profitability 
and self-financing It means that each enterprise, its 
technical and social upgrading, the wages and 
salaries of its personnel, should depend on the end 
result, on the quantity and quality of what it pro- 
duces or what services it affords or, in short, on 
what it earns. And that is the essence of the radical 
change in the country’s economic life. 


The instrument-making, chemical engineering, 
automobile, oil refining, petrochemical, and light 
industries have been converted to complete opera- 
tional economic autonomy, and so have the 
merchant marine and commerce. Enterprises in 
agriculture, too, operate along similar lines. And 


in 1988 and 1989 practically all industries will go 
over to operational economy autonomy. 

The foreign trade of enterprises is being relievéd 
of trammels. We might say that the stereotype of 
the state’s foreign trade monopoly being identified 
with the monopoly of one ministry, that of foreign 
trade, has now been scrapped. A score of ministries, 
72 major amalgamations, enterprises and agencies 
have been granted the right to export and import on 
their own. Nearly half the exports of the engineer- 
ing industry are handled by the producers without 
any intermediaries. 

Direct ties between work collectives and their 
customers abroad are growing, and the establishment 
of joint ventures, of international associations and 
organisations, is gaining pace. This means, in effect, 
that a new variety of socialised property is coming 
into being. These things need to be studied and 
apprehended. We require scientifically grounded 
approaches to evaluating the socio-economic role 
and efficiency of joint ventures and to settling the 
questions of price-setting and profit-sharing, and 
certain others. 

As for the cooperative form of property, we have 
for years considered it on the theoretical plane as no 
more than an underdeveloped form of socialist pro- 
perty. And it was treated accordingly ip practice. 
This had serious consequences, creating armchair 
administering of collective farms. Besides, it led to 
the scrapping of craftsmen’s cooperatives. The 
number of cooperatives shrank rapidly in the latter 
half of the 1950s and in the early 1960s, largely 
through their conversion into state farms—a process 
that continued in later years. 


After the 27th Congress of the CPSU, cooperatives: 


have been regaining lost ground. We expect, among 
other things, that collective farms will register better 
results once they are relieved of excessive control. 
Cooperatives are being formed for the procurement 
and processing of re-cyclable waste, in public catering, 
the service industry, and in consumer goods produc- 
tion. Cooperatives are also appearing in gardening 
and vegetable-growing. They are also making good 
headway in house-building. A USSR Law on Co- 
operatives is being drawn up. 

Misconceptions and prejudices concerning the role 
and prospects of individual small holdings in agricul- 
ture and of self-employment in general, are being 
rectified. The measures taken by the party in recent 
years have made for the further development of 
collective and state farms, and encouraged individual 
small holdings. The latter account for nearly a 
quarter of total agricultural output in the country, 
and for a still greater percentage specifically in live- 
stock breeding, potato growing and cultivation of 
vegetables. Recently, the USSR Supreme Soviet 
passed an act, which lists the various fields in which 
citizens are permitted self-employment. 

Third: Marx, Engels and Lenin defined steep 
increase in the rate of social development as a distinc- 
tive feature of revolution. The same applies entirely 
to perestroika. Its purpose is to secure a cardinal 
acceleration of social processes in all spheres of life 
without exception—the economic, social, political, 
cultural and intellectual. 
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Here are a few figures to illustrate the dynamics 
in the social sphere. Capital investments for its 
development in the current five-year period are going 
up by 45 billion roubles or 26 per cent. The housing 
programme has been upgraded against the initial 
targets by 1.2 million flats and will amount to nearly 
11 million new homes for the working people. The 
allocations to science, education. culture and health 
care will be 50 to 100 per cent greater than in the 
previous five years. 

But let me stress once more that the acceleration 
strategy does not boil down to rapid progress in 
some separate social field. Such singling out would 
be a recurrence of subjectivism in politics, with all 
the harmful consequences this entails. A real 
reorganisation, a new quality of growth, is possible 
only if the change embraces all the mutually connect- 
ed social processes. You cannot make the economy 
advance vigorously unless people’s psychology 
changes, their sense of social responsibility grows 
stronger and they shake off outdated dogmas and 
stereotypes. No sharp turn can be expected in the 
development of the social sphere unless the due 
economic basis is provided for it. None of all the 
other things can be accomplished either, without 
imparting a new dynamism to the political system 
of socialism to the development of culture, and 
social ethics. 

The imperatives to restructure the economic 
mechanism and other spheres did not drop from 
heaven, in April, 1985, like an unexpected but 
welcome shower. They had been maturing for years; 
they were known to some extent, and were reflected 
in party decisions. The trouble was that words were 
not translated into deeds. This created a situation 
that could no longer be tolerated, that called for 
sharp action, for a far-reaching reorganisation and 
for revolutionary change. 

The time factor is highly significant. It is natural 
to want to attain palpable results that would be felt 
by all Soviet people as quickly as possible. We are 
perfectly well aware that the party has won trust — 
but on credit. And that credit is not everlasting. 
Owing to the mistakes and faults of the past, all of 
us — the party and the people —- are now having to 
work against time. In the interests of our under- 
taking, we cannot afford to relax, to lose pace, to rest 
on our laurels. That sort of danger is always in 
evidence at sharp turns of history. 

For all that, however, speedy change is not a goal 
in itself for us. Setting the rate of perestroika is all- 
important politically and in practice. Yet Mikhail 
Gorbachev noted that while delay and hesitation are 
disastrous, haste, impatience and premature action, 


‘too, can do a lot of harm. The important thing is 


not to overlook the simple fact that any excessive 
increase in the number of contemplated tasks will 
prevent us from carrying them out in good time. 
The temptation to speed the reforms at all costs may 
cause us to bog down in what we have begun but 
have not completed and have not, as they say, 
brought up to the mark. Yet, nothing discredits a 
policy more than a break between word and deed. 
That is why now, when we have a clear long-term 
political platform and when we have taken major 
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and fundamental decisions, painstaking practical 
efforts are of prime importance to achieve everything 
we have planned and to carry the perestroika policy 
into effect. The party and its leadership are deter- 
mined to act daringly, vigorously, and consistently. 
We cannot afford to treadmill somewhere halfway, 
and to confine ourselves to half-measures The half- 
baked decisions of the past had let us down before. 
But as we increase the rate, scale, and depth of the 
changes, we are laying the emphasis not on the 
process but on its result. 

Fourth: Marx, Engels and Lenin had viewed the 
socialist revolution as the supreme act that asserts 
the interests of the working people. But not only 
that. As they saw it, revolution was an act of the 
mass of the people. The more fully the masses 
are involved in revolution, the deeper and the 
more irreversible become the revolutionary 
changes. The very first steps of perestroika have 
shown that most Soviet people welcome it as 
an expression of their own interests, and as 
a task that concerns each and everyone. They have 
pledged to participate in carrying out the party’s 
plans. That is understandable. Because the ultimate 
purpose of perestroika is to secure a better material 
and spiritual life for Soviet people and to really 
enlist every working person in the running of society. 

The party sees greater democratisation of the 
entire social fabric as the lever, making it possible 
to activate the decisive force of perestroika, that is, 
to involve the people in it. This means that we are 
not undertaking broad democratisation just to 
please someone, although itis true that we have 
always tried to enhance the appeal of socialism. 
But we view this appeal from clearly defined class- 
based positions and regard it as the best possible 
order of things which best serves the fundamental 
interests of the working people. 

Further democratisation and broader popular con- 
trol is an innate requirement of a developing 
socialist society. Only in conditions of openness, 
discussion anda free and unhampered comparison 
of different viewpoints can one avoid mistakes in 
decision-making on matters relating to the country’s 
future. Only in conditions of democratisation, 
criticism and self-criticism, which freely enable all to 
consciously assess what is happening can one avoid 
distortions of the principles of socialism. Finally, 
only in conditions of democracy and control ‘from 
below’ is the shaping of creativity possible in indi- 
viduals: a favourable atmosphere arises for a fair 
competition of intellectual abilities, skills and human 
aptitudes, for an efficient personnel policy and for 
preventing abuse of official position. 

The guessing games of the Sovietologists as to 
how close the reforms in the Soviet Union are 
bringing it to the standards of ‘Western democracy’ 
are therefore completely groundless. We are not steer- 
ing toward Western-style liberalisation, which masks 
the absolute sway of capital, but toward deepening 
socialist democracy, socialist self-government by 
the people. Step by step, reorganisation creates 
conditions for tangible and growing mass participa- 
tion in government, in the management of all affairs 
of our society. 
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Today, the USSR attaches foremost attention to 
the development of democracy on the shopfloor, to 
the consistent promotion of self-management princi- 
ples in the activities of work collectives. I refer to 
forms of economic organisation which enable every 
worker to feel and actually be in genuine and res- 
ponsible control of his or her factory or enter- 
prise. 

The new forms of self-management born of the 
creative efforts of the massses will draw strength 
from the Law on State Enterprises I have mentioned 
earlier. We are switching to the practice of electing 
the managers of amalgamations, enterprises and 
shops, as well as workteam leaders and foremen who 
are to report to those who elect them. There are 
provisions for granting the councils of work collec- 
tives the right to suspend implementation of deci- 
sions taken by the management. Necessary changes 
in the Model Charter of the Collective Farm are 
next on the agenda. 

Democratisation is designed to enhance the intia- 
tive, rights and responsibility of local government 
bodies and civic organisations and to ensure that 
their activities be as open as possible. 

More effective use of the great potential inherent 
in the Soviets ot People’s Deputies, the political 
foundation of the Soviet Union, furthers accelera- 
tion. It is of prime importance to ensure strict 
observance of Lenin’s concept of the Soviets as 
bodies that not only take decisions but also secure 
and monitor their implementation. An atmosphere 
is being created conducive to fuller use of the 
initiative and energy of our youth, of its commit- 
ment to innovation and practical work in attaining 

«the perestroika objectives. The recent Congress of 
the Soviet Young Communist League gave a power- 
ful impetus to progress in this direction. 

Legislation is being prepared to broaden the legal 
guarantees given to the public. Invariable participa- 
tion of the working masses in the discussion of 
major economic and social issues is becoming a 
standard of political life. Our course of increased 
democracy in administration, in the shaping of the 
leading cadres and in the drawing up and adoption 
of decisions of nationwide importance is in stark 
contrast with the situation in capitalist countries 
where thousands of devious tricks are used to deprive 
working people of the opportunity to ‘make politics’, 
as they say in the West. 

We attach fundamental significance to the perfec- 
tion of the Soviet electoral system, to the enhance- 
ment of its democratic character and to more 
effective participation of the electorate in all stages 
of pre-election and election campaigns. Relevant 
work is already under way. Some new aspects of 
the electoral practice, specifically the nomination of 
several candidates for discussion and for voting, 
will be tested during the elections to the local Soviets 
of people’s deputies as early as this year. 

By promoting socialist democracy and developing 
its potential, the party is providing reliable guaran- 
tees that the past mistakes connected with breaches 
of the law and with violations of the collective 
principle of leadership do not recur. 

Fifth: The revolutionary reorganisation of relations 


inthe material sphereis being prepared, shaped 
and consolidated by revolutionary changes in the 
intellectual and spiritual sphere. 

First and foremost, this applies to social theory. 
When our party was being formed, Lenin put for- 
ward the famous precept that there can be no revolu- 
tionary movement without revolutionary theory. 
Now that Soviet society is tackling complex and 
large-scale tasks, it is particularly important to 
theoretically substantiate our approach to them and 
to define effective ways and means of their solution. 

The entire strategy, the entire theory of perestroika 
is based on a truly Marxist-Leninist understanding 
of the way the objective laws of social development 
operate, and this understanding is steadily regaining 
its rightful status. It is proceeding ‘from this princi- 
pled basis that our party has arrived at bold and 
essentially innovative theoretical and political 
conclusions which combat dogmatism and all sorts 
` of pseudo-theoretical junk. Dull rehashing of copy- 
book maxims, insipid thinking and uncritical accep- 
tance of dogma are being increasingly barred from 
the latest publications and‘ discussions dealing with 
the social sciences. Social thought is getting bolder 
and developing a taste for studying acute problems 
that arise in the development of the Soviet society 
and of socialism as a system. 

We believe it is absolutely necessary to make theo- 
retical research a field of high intellectual effort, for 
only this can enable it to effectively tackle two 
topical tasks — first, to project the new vision of 
socialism, chart the routes of its advancement and 
specify this fundamental knowledge by incorporating 
it into the concept of perestroika; and second, to 
spread the climate of intellectual quest and dyna- 
mism to all society and encourage collective think- 
ing. This can be ensured by promoting a high 
ethical level of creative debate incompatible with 
name-calling or with charges of alleged deviations 
from socialism. 

For a philosopher, economist, sociologist or 
historian to take a stand consonant with the 
demands of the day does not mean that he should 
be able to adapt to the views that are current. This 
stand depends on one’s ability to constantly search 
for answers to the difficult questions reality poses, 
to study the actual dialectics of social development, 
and to fill the gaps that have opened in important 
areas of theory and practice of scientific socialism 

Major changes are ripening and indeed already 
occurring not only in the social sciences, but also in 
social consciousness, in the intellectual and cultural 
sphere. 

As a result, public opinion, an important factor 
of the acceleration drive, is playing an increasingly 
prominent role. Public opinion has encouraged 
government agencies to resolutely combat violations 
of socialist legality, bribery, abuse of official position 
for personal gain, drunkenness, drug addiction and 
other social ills. Public opinion helps to expose 
incompetence. It was in response to public opinion 
that the party and the government decided to reject 
the project for diverting part of the water carried by 
northern rivers into the Volga and approved 
measures to protect the environment of Lake Baikal. 
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Most importantly, public opinion has prompted 
many people to take a hard look at actual facts and 
to see reality as it.is — without bureaucratic cosme- 
tics of departmental parochialism. 


Truly, Leninist principles of cultural policy, of 
party guidance in literature and art are taking roots 
in the course of perestroika. The effort is aimed at 
stepping up the activity of writers’, artists’, com- 
posers’, film-makers’ and other similar unions and 
at preventing unwarranted interference into purely 
creative work. The rights and powers of these 
unions are expanding, and the life of creative 
workers’ teams is becoming more democratic. At the 
same time, the level of party and government 
guidance of cultural development is rising. 


A reform of secondary and higher education is 
under way in our country, and steps are being taken 
to improve political and economic instruction. Here, 
the important thing is to integrate education, science 
and economic production and to considerably 
upgrade the professional and political expertise of 
personnel. 

Much is being done to highlight the intellectual 
and spiritual heritage of our country’s peoples and 
‘to encourage the masses to tap this important latent 
reserve of the acceleration drive. This is essential 
for instilling in the present generation a high level of 
intellectual endeavour, respect for everlasting human 
values and an ability to think and assess things 
independently and vigorously. Spreading lofty 
moral, aesthetic, intellectual and ethical standards 
among the masses will thus prevent the infiltration 
of vulgarity and nihilistic and unprincipled attitudes 
into our intellectual and spiritual sphere and offer 
an additonal guarantee against the recurrence of past 
mistakes. 

Sixth: It is a salient feature of revolutionary 
perestroika in the Soviet Union that the masses have 
become aware of the need for change as an urgent 
social necessity expressed, scientifically substantiated 
and launched into practical implementation by the 
Communist Party. This is why, begun on the initia- 
tive ‘from above’, perestroika was extensively suppor 
ted by a powerful movement “from below.’ 


The Party has found the strength and the courage 
to assess the situation soberly and to acknowledge 
the need for radically changing the political, economic, 
social and intellectual fields and for setting the 
country on the path of transformations. In this way, 
the Party reaffirmed and emphasised its revolutionary 
essence and its status as the leading force which is 
not content with the existing state of social relations, 
which can analyse and resolve the contradictions that 
these relations give rise to, and which is capable of 
criticising its own activities and bringing them into 
conformity with the changing situation. 

Lenin regarded a party’s attitude to its own mis- 
takes as one of the most important and surest ways 
of judging how earnest itis. “Frankly acknowledg- 
ing a mistake,” he said, “ascertaining the reasons 
for it, analysing the conditions that have led up to it, 
and thrashing out the means of its rectification — 
that is the hallmark of a serious party; that is how it 
should perform its duties and how it should educate 
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and train its class, and then’ the masses.” 

The January, 1987 plenary meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee played a special part in the acti- 
vities of our party. Following up on the decisions 
of the 27th Congress, this meeting made a major 
contribution to the ideological and theoretical 
substantiation of perestroika. Hardly any previous 
plenary meeting had been prepared as thoroughly 
as this one and there had hardly been such firmness 
in banishing window-dressing, obsession with form 
and too much organisational routine. 

The plenary meeting noted how important it was 
now for the Communists to resolutely overcome the 
consequences of past violations of party principles 
and deviations in the pursuit of personnel policy. 
The party is making greater demands upon itself and 
its cadres, enhancing their responsibility for the 
work assigned to them, ensuring an influx of fresh 
forces to leading posts, and supporting intellectually 
vigorous and energetic people of initiative 

The tasks for all cadres is to learn to work in 
conditions of growing democracy and of the people’s 
increasing political and labour activity. This calls 
for an ability to be guided by the democratic way of 
thinking and acting, a way that implies and 
encourages an open competition of ideas. It means 
respect for the opinions of people, their social 
experience and their dignity. It means an ability to 
work so as to naturally highlight the advantages of 
our principles, demands and ideals, so that these 
advantages could reach hearts and minds and not be 
treated as dogma. 

Perestroika is already yielding results. This is 
clear, among other things, from the record of the 
previous year. National income grew by 4.1 per cent 
as against the average annual rate of 3.6 per cent in 
the previous five-year period. The 1986 industrial 
output growth rate was one-third higher than the 
average annual figure for the previous, eleventh five- 
year-plan period and reached 4.9 per cent. The vast 
dimensions of our economy impart special weight to 
these percentages. Within a single day, our country 
produces 1.7 million tons of oil, including con- 
densate; 19 billion cubic metres of natural gas; 
2.1 million tons of coal and 4,40,000 tons of steel. 
The output of agricultural produce has grown 
noticeably and the scope of housing construction 
has increased. 

But the main thing is that a very important politi- 
cal and moral goal has been attained: the country 
now lives in an atmosphere dominated by the ideas 
of perestroika and the strategy of accelerating socio- 
economic development; these are the factors that 
direct social progress. There is now more democracy, 
more order and discipline anda temperate way of 
life is gaining ground. The interests of socialism and 
of the people, the prestige of the new system and 
the political authority of the Party have been raised 
‘to a new height. 

Having spread to all levels of the social edifice, 
perestroika creates guarantees of its irreversibility — 
the ever stronger unity of the will and action of the 
party and the people, the healthy development of the 
Party itself. Positive process are under way within 
the Party: they are connected with the promotion of 
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its internal democracy, the consolidation of its ties 
with the masses outside its membership, and the 
strengthening of the Communists’ ideological and 
moral standards. The forthcoming All-Union Party 
Conference is sure to become an important landmark 
in our efforts to further democratise our party’s life 
and enhance the Communists’ activity. 

The acceleration machinery is only just beginning 
to operate, and is yet to move into high gear. We 
freely admit that acceleration entails difficulties and 
strenuous effort, that things may even become more 
complicated for some until the measures we are 
taking begin to bring full-scale returns. The causes 
behind the problems that have accumulated in our 
society have proved to lie deeper that we previously 
thought. Conservative, outdated thinking and inertia 
are still strong In many economic, government and 
even party bodies and in work collectives, not every- 
one is keeping pace with the demands of the day. 
There are many people who, while supporting 
change, take a long time to jettison the ballast of the 
past; others have adopted a wait-and-see policy. 

There are also those who resist perestroika —those 
who see it as a threat to their well-being, who turn 
economic mismanagement into a source of personal 
gain, who have come to habitually regard the socialist 
state as a wealthy philanthropist distributing largesse 
almost automatically, irrespective of one’s per- 
formance at work. They are the bureaucrats who 
have grown used to relying on the force of adminis- 
trative pressure and who justly fear for their official 
status and social standing. They are the dogmatists, 
who are afraid of any change ‘lest something go 
wrong’. 

But the present situation differs radically from the 
past revolutionary turning points in the history of 
our society, such as the collectivisation drive among 
the peasants in the early 1930s. At that time there 
was a clash of classes, there were the kulaks, the 
enemy class. Today, there is absolutely no political 
opposition to the renovation effort, no political 
divisions in our society. Soviet society acts in peres- 
troika as an integral whole, as a single fighting force. 

The change that has been launched is clearly 
irreversible. Our workers, farmers and intellectuals 
are calling on the party not to be content with what 
has been accomplished, to act resolutely, to advance 
and follow the chosen course unswervingly. It is also 
important to us that the reforms in the Soviet Union 
have evoked sympathy and understanding in world 
public opinion, particularly among the peoples of the 
fraternal socialist countries and in Communist and 
workers’ parties. 

The Soviet Communists are fully aware that the 
changes under way in the USSR are of great.inter- 
national significance. Perestroika is showing every- 
one where our society channels its resources, what 
its programmes and intentions aim at, and how it 
spends its intellectual energy. No one stands to lose 
but the whole world stands to gain from the desire 
of the Soviet people to improve their country. In 
international terms, perestroika is an invitation to 
the other social system to compete on a strictly 
peaceful basis. 

More than ever before our international policy is 


now shaped: by our domestic policy; by the stake we 
have in durable peace and in predictable and con- 
structive international relations. Our foreign policy 
is concentrating ever more on securing favourable 
conditions.for our creative efforts to perfect social- 
ism. In this work, we see a realisation of our res- 
ponsibility to the international working class, the 
working people of all nations, and our major contri- 
bution to the cause of social progress and peace. 
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One may say that socialism in the USSR has 
gained its second wind. The Soviet people are 
now more confident and look to the future with 
optimism. No wonder our friends who come to us 





Footnote: 1. 


from abroad tell us that our country has grown , 
younger. 

In its profound revolutionary essence, in the bold- 
ness of its plans and in its humanistic thrust the 
work we are now doing is a direct follow-up on the 
great accomplishments begun by Lenin’s party in 
October 1917. After a span of many years, we still 
feel the fresh blood of the October Revolution 
pulsing in the veins of our dynamic times. On the 
eve of the 70th anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion, this reality helps us to better grasp the strength, 
the class-based roots and the universal significance 
of the revolution, to take a fresh look at our objec- 
tives and tasks, and to understand the accomplish- 
ments and lessons of socialist history. (J 


V.I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 57. 


Why Glasnost After October? 
MOHIT SEN 


‘Tue Great October Socialist Revolution was the 

greatest feat of human emancipation. For the 
first time in History, the exploitation of man by 
man was ended. The way was opened to end the 
basis of inequality by ending the private owner- 
ship of the main means of social production. The 
oppression of women and of backward nations 
received a mortal blow. The ability of the working 
class and working people to establish their own 
state power was demonstrated. Material, political 
and moral solidarity of the victorious working class 
state with all the exploited and the oppressed 
became a reality. The struggle to abolish war 
acquired tremendous new strength. 

Following this breakthrough came in record 
speed the stupendous build-up of the socialist 
economy including the collectivisation of agricul- 
ture. Here the key role was played by planning, 
which was itself the demonstration of emancipated 
labour’s capacity to use reason to decide the pace and 
direction of economic development in place of the 
blind forces of the market. As Professor Sukhamoy 
Chakravartty puts it, in another context, the visible 
hand of planning replaced the invisible hand of 
competition. It was, to use Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
picturesque phrase, the Soviets who put magic into 
the word ‘planning.’ 

There followed yet another incredible contri- 
bution to human history in the defeat of the Nazi 
bid to secure world domination. Ona global scale, 
this was the defeat of Counter-revolution by 
Revolution, allied with all who could be allied with 
for this purpose. It was the application of the 
celebrated Anti-fascist United Front line associated 
with the name of Georgi Dimitrov and the Seventh 
Congress of the Communist International. Marx 
had stated that the working class cannot emancipate 
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itself without emancipating all the exploited and 
the oppressed. The Soviet Union’s decisive role in 
the defeat of world counter-revolution gave a new 
dimension to this dictum. Revolution saves itself 
by saving all those threatened with extinction by 
counter-revolution. The Great Patriotic War of 
the Soviet Union, appropriately named, merged 
with the struggle for freedom and democracy of all 
peoples and states menaced by Fascism. Thereby, 
it showed that revolution cannot advance without 
defeating counter-revolution when the latter has 
clearly become its main antagonist at a particular 
point of time. 

The post-war rehabilitation, the building up of the 
economic and military power of the Soviet Union 
and the establishment of friendship and cooperation 
with the newly independent states enabled the 
Soviet Union to play again the decisive role in the 
preservation of the entire human race by preventing 
the outbreak of a nuclear holocaust for over four 
decades. 

Seventy years of achievements sufficient for seven 
centuries and more — such has been the mighty 
impulse and creative shove to history imparted by 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. History 
has not known the like of these heroic and 
incredible Soviet people! 

Yet the characteristic and dominant feature of the 
celebrations of this notable anniversary would be 
the examination, understanding and elaboration of 
perestroika and glasnost which CPSU has under- 
taken with its General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev 
at its head. This undertaking has been accompanied 
by a self-critical look not just at the past decade 
but the past seven decades. This is the second 
attempt. The first was at the time of the 20th CPSU 
Congress in 1956, The stagnation and conservatism 
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ofthe 1970s and early 1980s being criticised so 
sharply now was not confined to the failure to carry 
through the radical reform of the economic mechanism. 
It also characterised the self-critical examination of 
what has come to be called the Stalin period or the 
` period of the cult of personality. 

The initiative and measures taken at that time 
could peter out because, it would seem, of three 
factors. The self-critical examination did not go 
deep enough into the structures, mechanisms and 
policies responsible for the errors and crimes, The 
masses were not taken into confidence, much less 
led to take the banner of revolutionary renewal into 
their own hands. The bureaucratic hostility and 
opposition was underestimated as were the general 
and specific internal contradictions of Soviet socialist 
development. What was not brought to the fore was 
the fact that what was required was a revolutionary 
transformation and not some particular reforms. 

The distinguishing feature of the line and activity 
of perestroika and glasnost at the present time is 
precisely that it is conceived and carried through as 
a revolution in every sense of the term but as with 
all revolutions having specific characteristic. And 
while revolutions are led and a vanguard party is 
required, revolution is impossible without the masses 
themselves being revolutionised and making it their 
own affair. 

It is impossible to revolutionise the masses without 
telling them the truth, explaining the past and 
imbuing them with a sense of responsibility for 
. making the future in all spheres of life. There can, 
therefore, be no perestroika without glasnost. And 
glasnost is intended for perestroika. Or, as Gorbachev 
put it, more democracy for more socialism. It was 
and is impossible to advance socialism, to overcome 
stagnation without more democracy in all spheres of 
political economic and social activity, including in 
the vanguard party itself. 

At this point, an inevitable question would be from 
whom is power to be taken and who is to take 
power? This question cannot be properly answered 
if one has a stereotyped conception of what a revolu- 
tion is, if one makes the form and the rhythm ofa 
revolution in a particular country at a particular time 
as being synonymous with revolution itself. 

Lenin while stressing the fundamental regularities 
of revolution always also emphasised the specifica- 
tions of any particular revolution. This was not an 
abstract problem for him. In February 1917, he 
faced the unique problem thrown up by the existence 
of dual power in the shape of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the bourgeoisie and the Soviets of worker 
and peasant power. The latter had, however, been 
swept by a petty bourgeois wave, which was engulfing 
the entire country, had a majority of Mensheviks 
- and Socialist Revolutionaries and was afraid to take 
power. The bourgeois-democratic revolution could 
only be completed if the socialist revolution took 

lace. 
j It was a tremendously complicated situation but 
the way out was found by Lenin in a simple slogan 
“All power to the Soviets!” This clarified the posi- 
tion for the masses without oversimplifying it. 
Moreover, Lenin worked on the basis of peaceful 
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transition as the likely form of the revolution by the 
Bolsheviks winning a majority in the Soviets. 

Only when counter-revolution triumphed and 
virtual military terroristic dictatorship was in control 
with Kerensky a8 their front man around July, 1917, 
Lenin temporarily withdrew the slogan of “AJl power 
to the Soviets’ and set the course for armed 
insurrection. When the revolutionary crisis matured 
and the revolutionary moment arrived, Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks led the revolutionised workers, 
peasants and soldiers to power under the slogans of 
“AIL power to the Soviets!” 

This seeming digression is made only to stress the 
point that the triumph of the October Revolution 
was not the simple, one-blow affair proceeding 
according to a predetermined scheme as it is some- 
times made out to be. The October Revolution was 
certainly not an accident but there were many acci- 
dental features aboutit, as there is bound to be 
about any historical event. 

In the period that followed, it was quite obvious 
that the tempo of revolutionary takeover of factories, 
houses, etc, was far swifier than Lenin had anticipat- 
ed or desired. It was forced on the Bolsheviks by the 
fury of counter-revolution and the lack of faith on 
the part even of the petty bourgeoisie that the 
Bolsheviks would retain state power. The savage 
exigencies of the civil war compelled the introduc- 
tion of War Communism with the surplus appro- 
priation from the rich peasants and even middle 
peasants, barter replacing trade, wages being paid in 
kind, that is, the virtual abrogation of commodity- 
money relations and the law of value as among its 
distinguishing features. 

Lenin, however, never agreed with the absolutisa- - 
tion and idealisation of War Communism as 
Bukharin did notably in his Economics of the Trans- 
formation Period, Lenin’s marginal notes and conclud- 
ing remarks on the book are well worth going 
through. He immensely appreciated the effort at 
theorisation made by Bukharin but criticised its lack 
of concreteness. In any event, no sooner had the 
Civil War abated and the first signs of peasant dis- 
content started manifesting themselves than Lenin 
came forward with his New Economic policy. He 
called this a retreat, which alone could ensure 
advance, 

It was at this time that he also noted the positive 
turn towards the acceptance of Soviet power’ on the 
part of the intelligentsia and the intermediate strata. 
The possibilties of peaceful coexistence by extending 
economic relations with the capitalist countries were 
also highlighted. The broadbased anti-imperialist 
democratic character of the revolutionary awakening 
of the East became the basis of his strategiz orienta- 
tion to the already existing national liberation 
movements. It was at this point of time that Lenin 
differed from M.N. Roy not only in general terms 
about the character and class composition of the 
national liberation revolutions, but specifically about 
Roy’s negative evaluation of Gandhiji and the 
Congress. - 

As far as Soviet state power was concerned, Lenin 
stridently warned against the bureaucratic distortion 

(Continued on Page 38) 





INDIA-USSR 


Emerging Pattern of Trade and Industrial Relations 
ABID HUSSAIN 


"TRADE and industrial cooperation occupy a central 

place in Indo-Soviet relations. In the past, 
they have played an important role in strengthening 
our friendship and giving it content. In the future, 
they are expected to provide a model of constructive 
cooperation for mutual benefit and of stability and 
dynamic growth in an uncertain international econo- 
mic environment, 

Trade with USSR is distinct on account of its un- 
usual dynamism in both volume and content. Over 
the last three decades, total trade turnover between 
India and the Soviet Union has increased from a 
mere Rs 1.3 crores in 1953 to an estimated Rs 3,680 
crores in 1986. In terms of content, the com- 
position of the trade basket has also been changing 
owing to the change in the supply-demand structure 
in both countries. It is this flexibility and the 
mutual desire for trade-led growth that has been 
instrumental in making USSR one of India’s 
largest trading partners. 

Indo-Soviet trade is conducted under rupee 
trading arrangements with payments for all com- 
mercial and non-commercial transactions being 
made in non-convertible Indian rupees only. By 
its nature, thus, Indo-Soviet trade is conducted on 
a bilateral and balanced basis and the system pro- 
. vides for exports from India being paid through 
rupee resources generated by imports from the Soviet 
Union and on account of repayments of credits. 

Beginning with the first Indo-Soviet Trade Agree- 
ment signed on December 2, 1953, the trade turn- 
over between the two countries has since increased 
rapidly. The Trade Protocol for 1987 with USSR 
anticipates a total trade turnover of about Rs 3,800 
crores as against the anticipated 1986 level of 
Rs 3,600 crores. This represents, therefore, growth 
of trade in 1987 by about 5 per cent over the 1986 
level. While exports to the Soviet Union are 
envisaged to touch Rs 1,950 crores in 1987, imports 
could be around Rs 1,850 crores leaving, thus, an 
expected balance in India’s favour. 

The Indo-Soviet Trade Protocol for 1987 is signi- 
ficant for the wide range of new commodities which 
have been added to the Soviet list. In 1987, India 
would be importing for the first time from the 
Soviet Union a number of essential items needed 
= by its economy. These items would include coking 
coal, abrasive goods, selenium, antimony, soda ash, 
ortha and paraxylene, PVC, polystyrene, sawn 
goods, wood pulp, waste paper and raw hides, 
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Moreover, India would be also importing additional 
quantities of crude ail, fertilisers, methanol, poly- 
ethelene, synthetic rubber, rolled steel products 
and newsprint. Indian exports to USSR, which are 
likely to increase in 1987 include tea, shoe uppers, 
readymade garments, cotton hosiery and woollen 
knitwear, automobile storage batteries, electronic 
instruments and components, automobile ancillaries 
and freight containers. In fact, during the state 
visit to India of General Secretary Gorbachev, it 
was agreed to increase the bilateral trade turnover 
by 2.5 times by 1992. 

The five-year trade agreement signed in Moscow 
in December 1985, is proof of the continuing sup- 
port of both governments to the issue of bilateral 
trade. Indeed, the agreement seeks to double in the 
next five years the value of trade under the existing 
rupee ‘payment. terms. More important, the agree- 
ment reiterates the continuing effort of both govern- 
ments to consciously diversify their trade basket to 
mutual benefit. For example, the Soviet Union is 
anticipated to increase its exports of goods which 
are of vital interest to India, such as machinery and 
fertilisers, as also continue to lend support to our 
defence requirements; while India may expect to 
expand its volume exports of chemicals, ores, leather 
products and textiles to USSR ona long-term basis, 
apart from supplying equipment, materials and 
services for civil and industrial projects in USSR. 

An analysis of the past performance of Indo- 
Soviet trade reveals that with the increase in volume 
exports of Indian goods to USSR, there has been a 
diversification of its structure. In fact, the share of 
agricultural products, such as tea, coffee and black 
paper has diminished (although in the absolute, the 
figures indicate a sustained rise), while the share of 
manufactured goods went up. Thus, the proportion 
of finished goods and semi-manufactured products in 
India’s exports to the’ USSR now exceeds 60 per 
cent. In this connection, it deserves stress that stable 
Soviet purchases have made significant contribution 
to the development of a number of industries in 
India such as knitted fabrics, readymade garments 
and shoe-uppers. In recent years, significant growth 
has been experienced in Indian exports of textiles, 
engineering goods, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
while the possibility of wheat and service exports 
are also being explored. 

The most distinctive feature of the Soviet exports 
basket to India is that over 80 percent of it is 
accounted for by raw materials and intermediate 
goods like crude oil and oil products, fertiliser, 
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flewsprint, non-ferrous metals and chemicals, so that 
a much smaller proportion of its exports to India 
comprises of products such as capital goods and 
spares. However, in view of India’s growing 
domestic supplies in these products, some hold the 
view that import of all these items do not hold much 
prospect for significant growth. On the other hand, 
as regards project exports (the key element in Soviet 
exports to India until a few years ago), a stage has 
come where India could be inclined to make its 
choice of technology broad-based. 

At the same time, the role of the private sector in 
the import of capital goods is also limited, since its 
imports are in most cases tied up with their 
respective joint venture firm partners from Japan. 
America or Western Europe. Thus, the Soviet 
ability to supply India with raw materials and inter- 
mediates like wool, edible oils, chemical elements 
and- plastic materials, which are imported in signi- 
ficant volumes by India could well be explored, for 
the purpose of diversifying India’s import basket 
from USSR. Moreover, in the interest of expanding 
the bilateral trade turnover, the issue of importing 
rough diamonds for India’s export-oriented gems 
industry also assumes importance. 

Trade with the Soviet Union widened the inter- 
national economic options available to it at a criti- 
cal stage in its development. It provided an alter- 
native to traditional outlets for many traditional 
exports, thereby relieving the downward pressure on 
world prices, reducing the market power, the old 
trading partners and providing access to new 
markets. The subsequent diversification of trading 
patterns has played a similar role. Witness for 
instance the improved access to technology for basic 
industries. 

In evaluating the Indo-Soviet trade pattern and 
prospects it must be stressed that although USSR is 
today one of India’s major trading partners account- 
ing for nearly 12 per cent of India’s global trade and 
Indo-Soviet trade has recorded an impressive growth 
during the ’seventies,a stage has now been reached 
that calls for introspection on its future course. Till 
1982-83 the trade balance had generally been in 
India’s favour and the Soviet side has drawn a large 
amount of technical credit to make purchases of 
Indian goods, but in 1983 they paid their technical 
credit through increased exports and restricted their 
imports to the extent of their rupee funds. Thus, in 
1983-84, the trade balance was in favour of the 
Soviet Union. Since then, however, the trade balance 
has been in India’s favour, so that Indian purchases 
from the USSR must diversify in future for sustain- 
ing the growth of Indo-Soviet bilateral trade at 
levels envisaged in the 1985 Agreement of “Mutual 
Deliveries of Goods and Commodities in 1986-90.” 

Under the long-term plan of 1986-90, India would 
be supplying larger quantities of agricultural goods, 
chemicals and allied products, mineral ores, leather 
and leather manufactures, textiles and engineering 
goods. Soviet exports are expected to be higher for 
machinery and equipment. The new protocol has 
also included services as an item in the Indian 
export list. 

This is an area with tremendous future and can 
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help evolve trade in virgin areas. In this regard, 
possible areas of cooperation have been identified as 
construction of civil and industrial projects, turnkey 
jobs, tourism and consultancy. It addition, the long- 
term agreement has envisaged the possibility of com- 
plementarity of technical know-how, as India has 
surplus manpower, whereas the Soviet Union ex- 
periences a shortage. 

However, all the arguments in favour of rupee 
trade notwithstanding, a doubling of the Indo-Soviet 
trade turnover under the trade plan for 1986-90 will 
not be easy. The spurt in Indo-Soviet trade in recent 
years has made possible by a sharp increase in oil 
imports, but as USSR can increase its oil supplies 
to India only marginally, the growth in trade turns 
crucially on India’s ability to import Soviet machi- 
nery and equipment, What is more a significant part 
of these purchases will have to be made by the 
Indian private sector, which currently accounts for 
less than one-third of all Soviet goods imported by 
India; planning bilateral trade was easier when 
imports were made largely by the Indian public 
sector. Whether purchases by the Indian private 
sector will now introduce an element of uncertainty 
remains to be seen; however, the private sector has, 
of late, shown greater interest in Soviet technology. 

In an overall assessment, one may well stress that 
the establishment of bilateral trade relations with the 
Soviet Union has been one of the most significant 
developments in [ndia’s external economic relations 
during the last three decades. It has created fresh 
markets for Indian products — both traditional and 
new — as also alternative sources for the supply of 
capital goods, strategic raw materials and technology, 
and, to the extent that transactions are financed in 
non-convertible Indian rupees, it has eased the pro- 
blems created by limited reserves of foreign exchange. 
Moreover, expansion of India-Soviet bilateral trade 
has not been achieved by relying exclusively on 
purely commercial transactions; in fact, trade rela- 
tions have been strengthened by conducting trade 
within a broad framework of ee scientific 
and technical cooperation. 

Turning to the long-term perspective, bilateral 
trading arrangements between India and the Soviet 
Union can continue to play a useful role; however, 
both sides should be prepared to innovate and adapt. 
For trade to expand, an essential requirement is that 
it should be to the mutual benefit of both sides. 
Thus, India, apart from making efforts for increasing 
exports of both traditional and non-traditional goods, 
should be equally concerned with prospects for 
enhancing imports from the Soviet Union, since 
keeping exports and imports in balance is the best 
assurance for achieving a stable expansion of trade 
volumes. 

To increase our volume of exports, it will be neces- 
sary to evolve a comprehensive long-term strategy, 
which can be formulated only on the basis of an 
extensive study of the Soviet Union’s requirements, 
More specifically, bilateral trade could considerably 
increase if market transparency is improved and the 
basket of commodities entering trade be diversified. 
It will, therefore, be in order to study consumer 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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negligence.” A 


1962—1987 





India-China War: 25 Years After 


INDER MALHOTRA 


pcn 25 years ago, on October 20, 1962, 
China launched its massive invasion of Ladakh 
and NEFA, since renamed Arunachal Pradesh. 
Though tension in the high Himalayas had been 
mounting fast and armed clashes between rival 
patrols, beginning with the one at Kongka-la in the 
western sector in 1959, were becoming bloodier, the 
massive Chinese offensive took the country com- 
pletely-by surprise. 

What followed was mortifying beyond words. It is 
also much too well known to need recounting in 
detail. Suffice it to say that while the Chinese, who 
had prepared meticulously, achieved their objective 
ina month and proclaimed a unilateral cease-fire 
and withdrawal, in India, national morale disinte- 
grated almost overnight. The brief but brutal border 
war was seen by most people as both a military deba- 
cle and national humiliation. Simultaneously, there 
was an upsurge of patriotic fervour as well as perva- 
sive outrage against Chinese perfidy. 

A generation of Indians brought up on the heady 
slogan, : ““Hindi-Chini Bhai,” was appalled and 
infuriated that China whose cause India had pleaded 
with great vigour, often to the annoyance of the 
powerful United States, should have repaid this 
country so treacherously. Unsurprisingly, Chinese 
Betrayal was the title of the book published 12 years 
after the border war by B.N. Mullik, the formidable 
supremo of Indian intelligence practically all through 
the Nehru era, whose own contribution to the 
fiasco of India’s China policy was not inconsiderable. 

Mullik, whose failings and foibles should not be 
allowed to obscure his exceptional dedication to the 
service of the Indian state, was participating, albeit 
belatedly, in the orgy of mutual bickering that 
followed the disaster at the bleak Himalayan heights 
almost immediately. 

President Radhakrishnan had taken the lead in 
denouncing the Government for its “credulity and 
shaken Jawaharlal Nehru had 
admitted that he and the country had been living in 
a “make-believe world’ of their own creation. 
Indeed, Panditji never recovered from the shock and 
died a somewhat broken man 18 months Jater. Many 
busied themselves with the task of hunting out the 
“guilty men.” Quite a few of those to whom the 
guilt attached, in some measure or another, turned 
instant authors and wrote largely self-serving books, 
exculpating themselves and shifting the blame to 
others. It is no exaggeration to say that the fusillade 
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of such books on the India-China war was thicker 
than the hail of bullets during the four-week fighting. 

In the 25-year perspective, however, it is possible 
to take a less emotional and more realistic view of 
what really happened in 1962. If this attempt is 
made, it will be seen that things were really not as 
bad as they appeared to be in those dark and panic- 
filled days. A relatively small, though undoubtedly 
serious, military reverse in the world’s highest and 
most inhospitable battle-ground, in which only a 
small fraction of the Indian army was a ctually invol- 
ved, was allowed to'be converted first into a military 
rout and then a national disgrace. 

The story of how and why this dismal denouncement 
took place is much too long and painful. It is also 
highly contentious and controversial. Just as it is 
futile to cry over spilt milk or spilled blood, no use- 
ful purpose can be served by raking up past contro- 
versies and scratching old wounds that may well 
have healed. Even so, it is necessary to make sure 
that appropriate lessons have been drawn, or else 
the past could as well repeat itself in future. 

Therefore, what follows is being written within this 
framework, inevitably extremely tersely and thus in 
somewhat oversimplified terms and with as much 
objectivity and non-partisanship as humanly possible. 

In the first place, there is no doubt whatsoever 
that 1962 was the catastrophic culmination of a pro- 
longed failure of leadership, political as well as 
military. The performance of the diplomatic, 
bureaucratic dnd the intelligence community leader- 
ships was even worse and more distressing. 

Even at this distance of time, it is difficult to see 
how Nehru had resolutely convinced himself that, 
while there would be “‘minor and local skirmishes” 
and even clashes between patrols, the Chinese 
would do “nothing big.” He also believed firmly 
that, if China did launch a major military action 
in the Himalayas, it would immediately become a 
wider war and perhaps a nuclear one. 

On both counts he was profoundly wrong. But 
not a single one of his advisers tried to correct either 
of the two premises on which his policy was based. 
On the contrary, his belief in these conclusions 
seems to have been reinforced by almost all advisers 
and most notably by Krishna Menon, Panditji’s Man 
Friday and Mullik whose influence on policy was 
clearly far greater than an intelligence chief should 
be permitted to have. 

Krishna Menon’s many qualities and contributions 
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have remained unappreciated largely because of the 
hostility aroused by his peculiarly prickly personality. 
This imbalance should be redressed some day. In the 
context of the India-China war, however, one cannot 
but Jament his essentially negative role. 


Menon did not invent intrigue, rivalries and 
factionalism within the highest reaches of the Indian 
military leadership, then largely submerged in the 
Sandhurst swagger-stick syndrome. But he did a 
dual disservice. He gleefully intervened in the army’s 
intra-mural politics and introduced in it his own 
brand of politicking and favouritism. History cannot 
absolve him of his share of responsibility for eroding 
the morale, cohesion and effectiveness of the army, 
especially of the officer corps. 


It was primarily Menon, with strong backing from 
Mullik and despite reasoned opposition by H.C, 
Sarin, then Joint Secretary in the Defence Ministry, 
who handpicked Lieutenant-General B.M. (Bijji) 
Kaul as commander of the corps entrusted with 
NEFA’s defence. It is difficult to think of a more 
disastrous choice of a commander in entire mili- 
tary history. 

Gen, Kaul also ought not be treated unfairly. He 
was a patriot and an officer of prodigious energy, 
which tended to be exceeded, however, by his ambi- 
tion. But, as a lifelong supply corps officer, he was 
an excellent military bureaucrat, not at all a leader 
in combat. To send him to Tezpur in the first place 
was a mistake, To send him back there, after illness 
had forced him to return to Delhi and his replace- 
ment, Lieutenant-General Harbaksh Singh, had 
infused a new spirit into the troops reeling under the 
Chinese advance, was an unpardonable blunder. 


There were two categories of army leaders whose 
performance was even more reprehensible than that 
of Gen. Kaul. One was epitomised by Major- 
General A.S. Pathania, who disgraced himself and 
the famous Fourth Division by insisting on a 
totally unwarranted retreat from the heavily fortified 
and well provisioned high point of Se La. This 
retreat, which became the starting point of the 
subsequent ignominious rout, took place despite 
spirited protests by Brigadier Hoshiar Singh who, 
holding a position to the north of Se La with his 
3,000 men, repeatedly refused to withdraw and 
sought permission to stand up and fight. Even- 
tually, however, he had to bow to military discipline 
and carry out the orders of his so-called superiors. 
During the withdrawal he was killed in a Chinese 
ambush. 

Brig. Hoshiar Singh, and many like him, deserve 
the nation’s salute on the silver jubilee of their 
martyrdom, as do countless other officers and men, 
who fought valiantly against the heaviest of odds 
in both NEFA and Ladakh. In the annals of 
war, the name of 13th Kumaon will be written 
in letters of gold. One of its companies, defending 
Rezang La near Chushul in the western sector, 
literally fought to the last bullet and last breath 
without yielding an inch. Three of its wounded 
soldiers somehow straggled to the headquarters, 
Five were taken prisoner by the Chinese. Three 
months fafter the Chinese withdrawal, when the 
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snows melted, all the rest were found sitting atop. 
the mountain, their frozen bodies undamaged by 
the elements and their empty rifles in their hands. 

Men of such exemplary valour were let down by 
not only the likes of the GOC of the Fourth 
Division but also by the second category of army 
leaders represented, alas, by the then Chief of the 
Army Staff, General P.N. Thapar, and the then 
GOC-in-C of the eartern army command, Lt.-Gen. 
L.P. Sen. Both of them were present at General 
Kaul’s headquarters at Tezpur onthe black day 
when Pathania was screaming for permission to 
withdraw from Se La. Kaul, as usual, was helicop- 
tering around. Neither the army commander nor 
even the army chief would give Pathania an order 
one way or the other despite powerful pleading by 
the then Director of Military Operations Brigadier 
(later major-general) D.K. Palit, that the nonsensical 
talk of withdrawal must be put an end to at once. 
The nadir of the Indian army leadership had been 
reached. Only Gen. Thapar was gentleman enough 
to resign. 

Dr S. Gopal, historian, diplomat and Nehru’s 
official biographer, was not exaggerating ane bit 
when he wrote that the situation “‘was as bad as it 
could be in every way. Had it not been true, it 
would be difficult to imagine.” 

Three other pertinent points must be made. First, 
that if the Government’s decision-making was 
dangerously wrong, the press (the expression media 
had not yet come into vogue), the opposition in 
Parliament and the public at large were no great help. 

Motivated more by animus against Krishna 
Menon — and in some cases even against the 
Government as a whole — than by a better under- 
standing of Chinese intentions or Indian capabilities, 
all three noisily, indeed raucously, accelerated the 
slide towards an utterly unequal war for which 
neither the army nor the country was prepared. 

And when disaster took place, the press, the oppo- 
sition and the public, joined bya section of the 
ruling Congress party, took great delight in kicking 
the already fallen Krishna Menon and Gen. Kaul, 
the leading member of the coterie Menon had 
collected around himself in his days of power and 
glory as Defence Minister. 

Secondly, one of the several myths about the 1962 
war, sedulously fostered not only by the Chinese 
but even by some pathologically India-hating and 
China-worshipping Englishmen, is that it was 
Nehru’s India that really provoked the war, if it did 
not actually start it, by its so-called forward policy 
during the summer of 1962. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth than this absurd claim. 

It is, of course, typical of the intellectual slavish- 
ness of the Indian elite that a policy of establishing 
our presence in territory, which is our own or which 
we claim to be our own should be called a ‘forward 
policy”. Moreover, what did the Chinese expect 
India and Nehru to do when, having extended their 
encroachments in Ladakh, they also made actual 
control as the main, indeed the sole, criterion of 
determining the India-China frontier? But let that 
pass. 

The theory that the Chinese decided to “do some- 


thing big” only after the criss-crossing of Indian and 
Chinese posts in the Galwan and Chip Chap valleys 
of Ladakh in May and June of 1962 falls to the 
ground even at a cursory glance. For an undisputed 
and indisputable fact of Himalayan war is that the 
Chinese deployed five and a half well-trained, well- 
equipped and well-acclimatised divisions against a 
much-smaller and hurriedly assembled Indian force 
in NEFA. According to Field-Marshal Lord Carver, 
a former British Chief of Defence Staff, this deploy- 
ment could not have taken place in Jess than a year 
(emphasis added). 

Thirdly, some of the domestic factors behind 
Beijing’s aggressive policies and eventual aggression, 
utterly unknown then, have become common 
knowledge since. China had then gone through an 
acute shortage of food, bordering on famine, which 
had led to a gigantic exodus to Hongkong from 
southern China and into the Soviet Union from 
Xingxiang (Sinkiang). No less devastating was the 
power struggle in China at the top. Mao Zedong, 
though forced to vield the office of head of state to 
Liu Shaoqi, had started reasserting his control. 
Marshal Peng Teh-huai having been disgraced and 
dismissed, the control of the PLA had passed to 
Marshal Lin Piao, later to be named Mao’s heir and 
still later to die in a mysterious plane crash while 
trying to flee to the Soviet Union after his abortive 
attempt to eliminate Mao! 

All through the 1962 war, the Chinese air force 
was totally grounded for want of fuel as well as other 
reasons. Menon and his military advisers, however, 
were wholly opposed to using the Indian air power 
in combat against China. In this stupidity they were 
encouraged by the US ambassador, Prof Galbraith, 
who had, in his own words, appointed himself as the 
“Indian Government’s adviser-in-chief.” All this 
while, the CIA knew that the Chinese air force was 
immobilised! 

Above all, the Cuban missile crisis proved to bea 
godsend to Maoist China. The Sino-Soviet split was 
by then a fact of life; so was the growing Indo-Soviet 
friendship. But the eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation 
between the two super~powers made Russia nervous 
and therefore shaky in its support to this country. 
As soon as the Cuban confrontation was over, 
Moscow again changed its stance. But by then, the 
Chinese, who must be given credit for both military 
and diplomatic skill, had declared a unilateral 
cease-fire. 

So much for the past, what about the present and 
the future? 

One thing is crystal clear, Militarily, India is much 
wiser and much better placed. Itis not merely that 
1987 is not 1962. The Chinese learnt during the 
clashes at Nathu-la in Sikkim as far back as 1967 that 
things had changed radically. Since then, there has 
been no clash between India and China. 

Last summer, however, things hotted up again. In 
all fairness, it should be recorded that a sudden and 
unjustified hardening ofthe Chinese stand on the 
border issue (a willingness to accept the McMahon 
Line was abruptly replaced by the claim that the 
eastern sector was the ‘“‘most disputed” of all three) 
was preceded by the setting up of an Indian intel- 
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ligence post inan area where civil patrols of both 
countries had refrained from establishing a perma- 
nent presence in the preceding 22 years. 

The resumption of a leading role by the IB in 
making the China policy was a regrettable and 
retrograde development. This was compounded by 
utter amateurishness on the part of brown-skinned 
cousins of James Bond. At the sight of the first 
snowflakes, the IB boys headed southwards to 
warmer spots. On the advent of summer when they 
merrily ambled towards the hut they had built, they 
found that the Chinese were already there in full 
force, were building more huts and had even cons- 
tructed a helipad where American-supplied Sikorsky 
helicopters of China were landing and taking off. 
Through two bitter winters the Chinese have not left 
this spot. Massive mobilisation across the border 
has also taken place’ and the number of Chinese 
divisions in Tibet has risen by five to fourteen. 

Inevitably, Indian forces took countervailing 
measures to buttress Indian strength in the region 
and to make advance deployment to forestall any 
further Chinese intrusions. 

Indian moves were grossly misread in China and 
vice versa. Tension mounted again in an area, where 
the blood spilled in 1962 had been washed away by 
melting snows in more than two decades. Many in 
the West rubbed their hands with glee and looked 
forward to the re-enactment of 1962 in the old battle- 
field to the south of the Thagla ridge. But they have 
been disappointed because both India and China 
realised soon enough that neither had any war-like 
intent towards the other. This does not mean that 
there would be no difference of opinion or divergence 
of interest between the two Asian giants. A little bit 
of Chinese pressure or coercive diplomacy cannot 
also be ruled out. 

However, when all is said and done, the impera- 
tives for a peaceful settlement of all disputes, includ- 
ing the one over the boundary and better relations 
between India and China are recognised on both 
sides. 

It is arguable that ifthe military situation since 
1962 has steadily changed in India’s favour, the 
diplomatic situation has altered to China’s advantage. 
A quarter of a century ago both superpowers were 
hostile to China. Now both are wooing it, though the 
conventional wisdom that the perceptible improve- 
ment in the Sino-Soviet relations is inimical to 
Indian interests is a simplistic view, which ought not 
to be taken seriously. 

On the contrary, the acceptunce of the wholesome 
geographical principle of the border lying along a 
river’s midstream rather than at one bank or the 
other accepted by the two Communist giants, can bea 
good basis for accepting similar geographical features 
as determinants of the India-China boundary in the 
Himalayas. A respect for each other’s security and 
supreme national interests as well as a willingness to 
pay some price for mutual goodwill can perhaps 
o an issue which has been hanging fire for sa 
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Even if a border settlement proves to be.a slow 

and long haul, there is no reason not to improve 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Maha Sati: Death to Innocents 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


À singular tragedy unparalleled in our century’s 
history recently shocked Indian and inter- 
national humanity. 

A young Rajput woman, Roop Kanwar by name, 
reasonably educated going by rustic standards, was 
married some months ago to one Mall Singh who 
died of an illness and was duly cremated. His 
death, within months of his marriage, inaugurated 
the birth of a barbarous Sati process, a murder most 
foul. Roop, under holy pressure from local die- 
hards, was led by a lawless procession with lethal 
intent to where her late husband lay on the funeral 
pyre. This svelte belle, instead of being consoled 
for her young widowhood and promised a living 
future, which is the title of every Indian, was 
diabolically denied the very right to life, publicly 
executed by being pushed into the husband’s pyre 
and burnt alive in a heinous act of incineratory 
inhumanity and intoxicated religiosity. 

Reports circulate that thrice did she flee for life 
but was forced back into ‘the fire. A chanting 
crowd piously witnessed this grim struggle of Roop 
and returned satisfied that Sati Mata had been 
propitiated. The most touching part of the macabre 
story was, when an innocent child of nine, related to 
the husband, was asked to light the pyre. The dead 
and the living were consumed by tongues of flame 
and Roop’s right to life is ashes now. 

The savage festival did not end there. Next, the 
Chunri Mahotsav of paying homage to the Sati was 
organised. The murder occurred on September 4, 
in broad daylight. The Chunri was held a fortnight 
later. In between, the High Court issued a ban on 
the proposed fiendish festival, but Government 
hardly moved its little finger to forbid this Chunri 
fete and enforce the judicial directive. Sensitive 
souls viewed this satanic episode with horror and 
terror but bigoted Rajputs collected a few lakhs of 
people to attend this event. 

The climax of the communal crime was the project 
to construct a shrine for the Maha Sati thereby 
celebrating the homicidal pageant uninhibited by 
legal sanctions or qualms ‘of conscience. The 
melancholy measure of the moral bankruptcy of 
the Gandhi country is the sepulchral monumentaliza- 
tion of gender murder by worshipping gory crime as 
goddess Maha Sati! One may only weep for justice 
and plead: ‘No place, indeed should murder 
sanctuarize.’ (Hamlet). 

This macabre sequence of sombre incidents 
scandalized the nation but the Chief Minister of the 
State remained reticent, maybe, waiting for signals 
from the Delhi Moghuls. Some gentle arrests were 
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Jater made of the child, who ignited the pyre and 
perhaps a few others. The Government pleaded help- 
lessness When humane noises were made on the 
alibi that Rajput sentiment, in fundamentalist fury, 
was in favour of Sati. 

The Prime Minister himself took 20 days to 
meditate, deliberate and break his silence against 
this murderous medievalist violence on womanhood 
in all its artless innocence, At long last, two things 
happened. The Prime Mininster, all set for the 
Commonwealth meet and American visit, found 
political time to condemn the crazy crime. Some 
say that the young Prime Miniter was in a grave 
dilemma, If he had frowned sternly and spontane- 
ously denounced this diabolism ala Nehru, rabid 
Rajput and bigoted Hindu votes might well swing 
against his party. If, on the contrary, he had 
blinked at the sex barbarity he might have to face a 
barrage of embarrassing rogations at press con- 
ferences abroad and his 2lst Century image would 
be mired and plunge into the 16th or 17th century. 
Inevitably, he dithered but finally condemned Sati. 

One sympathises with a probationer Prime Minister 
transfixed between power politics and soul ‘not for 
salel’ Safety first, is the rule of political prudence, 
and, after all, even in a populist democracy, ‘uneasy 
lies the head that wears the crown.’ 

When the signals came, the Rajasthan Chief 
Minister within whose jurisdiction Deorala, the venue 
of the murder is situate, got the Legislative Assembly 
prorogued and made the Governor issue an Ordi- 
nance prohibiting Sati, processions and glorification 
and what not. The reports say that in the Assembly 
ifa Bill had been introduced, his own party-men 
would have revolted; there might have been divisions 
among other parties too The fate of the Bill might 
have been uncertain; but some action had to be 
taken on the legislative front before the Prime 
Minister faced foreign press conferences. Therefore, 
prorogation and Ordinance promulgation were the 
safest strategy. 

Of course, the Ordinance was not enforced and 
remained a paper-tiger. Huge crowds challenged the 
Ordinance in the Jaipur streets and the police watch- 
ed the illegal fun glorifying Sati. Where weaker 
gender and welfare measure are at stake, the law is 
often dead or still-born. It is said that some men 
have even challenged the constitutionality of the 
anti-Sati Ordinance forbidding murder (or its 
abetment) by burning women, the plea being that 
Hindu religion is in grave jeopardy if living wives 
are not set ablaze together with their dead husbands 
by way of incineratory human sacrifice. A pagan 


fundamental freedom of religion is invoked by Pari 
Sankaracharya himself! 

There are many issues of profound moment and 
portent which deserve the nation’s urgent attention. 
This is an hour of consternation for our Constitu- 
tion, introspection for the nation, and a monstrous 
monument .of shock and shame for our culture 
of compassion from Buddha to Gandhi. 

An aside. India today is passing through an 
infantile stage of ballot politicking, where any number 
of women will be burnt if only victory at the hust- 
ings is a sure bet. Janata leaders of lesser breed and 
Congress claques of dubious brands supported by 
word or deed, covertly or overtly, the ghastly Kanwar 
Sati. Many other parties and social leaders proved 
Mark Twain, who acidly observed: “It is by the 
goodness of God that in our country we have those 
three unspeakably precious things: freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, and the prudence 
_ never to practise neither of them.” 

Historians tell us that the human sacrifice of Sati 
is not rooted in Indian cultural ancestry but entered 
the country from Greece a few thousand years ago. 
The scriptures, according to authentic pundits, do 
not sanction it, the Puri Prophet being only a bizaare 
bypass. - 

Gandhiji in Young India (May 21, 1931) wrote: 
“If these extracts give a faithful account of the origin 
of the inhuman custom, we have reason to thank 
heavens for the suppression of the suttee (Sati) by law 
imposed upon us by the British?” 

“Don’t I appreciate at least her courage to die? — 
I may perhaps be asked. My reply is ‘No’ in all 
conscience. Have we not seen evil-doers display this 
sort of courage? Yet, no one ever thought of comple- 
menting them on it. Why should J take upon the sin 
of even unconsciously leading astray some ignorant 
sister by my injudicious praise of suicide? Satihood 
is the acme of purity. This purity cannot be attained 
or realised by dying. It can be attained only through 
constant striving, constant immolation of the spirit 
from day to day.’’ 

The quintessence of Indian civilization flows from 
the springs of Karuna and Ahimsa. However, during 
the dark ages this practice did creep into the Indian 
cultural nidus. Dialectical materialists attribute 
proprietary motives to Sati praxis. The surviving 
widow may under certain circumstances enjoy pro- 
prietary rights and her elimination has obvious 
advantages for the remaining masculine heirs. One 
reason why this vice was prevalent in Bengal, more 
than elsewhere, is stated to be the proprietary motiva- 
tion. There are those historians who credibly consi- 
der the raison d’etre of Sati to be the possibility of 
Muslim invaders molesting Hindu women on con- 
quest, and avoidance of this violation of the honour 
of womanhood by self-immolation led to Sati. 
Whatever be the basis for the prevalence of this 
indelible blot, the fact that it was revolting to the 
conscience of enlightened Indians is clear, and 
reformers like Raja Rammohun Roy and Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar fought this fiendish offence. 

The Bengal Regulation of 1829 legally abolished 
Sati during the days of Lord William Bentinck. 
The Indian Penal Code (Act XLV of 1860) made 
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attempt to commit suicide (Sec. 399) and abetment 
of suicide (Sec. 306) grave crimes. The Indian 
Constitution guarantees the right to life under 
Article 21, and life shall not be deprived even by 
the State except according to fair, reasonable and 
just procedure. Article 51 A includes, among the 
fundamental duties cast on every citizen of India, 
an obligation to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women, develop a scientific temper, 
humanism and compassion for living creatures. 
Burning a living woman on the pyre of her husband 
even as she shrieks and seeks escape is atrociously 
derogatory to the dignity of womanhood, bar- 
barously nugatory of humanism and compassion and 
an obscurantist negation of the scientific temper. 

The first woman Vice-Chancellor was in the 
Calcutta University. The first woman Judge was 
in the Kerala High Court. The first woman Prime 
Minister was Indira Gandhi. The rule of Sati 
certainly is treason, if the fatal implications are 
inferred. Sufficient to say that neither history nor 
religion nor law permits the continuance of the 
crime of Sati. 

It is important to note that equality of the sexes 
has been guaranteed by the Constitution. Woman 
or man, the values, is the same, is the mandate of 
our basic law. Will men consent to burn them- 
selves alive when the female spouse shuffles off her 
mortal coils? Although two killings cannot create 
one life. 

How remarkable to read what Gandhiji wrote 
more than half a century back: “If the wife has to 
prove her loyalty and undivided devotion to her 
husband, so has the husband to prove his allegiance 
and devotion to his wife. Yet, we have never 
heard of a husband mounting the funeral pyre of 
his deceased wife. It may, therefore, be taken for 
granted that the practice of the widow immolating 
herself at the death of her husband had its origin 
in superstitious ignorance and the blind egotism of 
man. Evenif it could be proved that once upon 
a time the practice had a meaning, it can only be 
regarded as barbaric in the present age. She is a 
co-sharer with him of equal rights and of equal 
duties. Their obligations towards each other and 
towards the world must, therefore, be the same and 
reciprocal.” (Young India, May 21, 1931). 

Violation of fundamental rights in Art. 21 can 
be forbidden by the writ of the Court; enforcement 
of the fundamental duties under Art. 51 A is also 
within the jurisdiction of the Court. Gender 
jurisprudence forbids Sati in all its forms and 
abetment of Sati by priests, processionists and even 
the parents. The minions of the State suffer from 
amnesia, where the victims of injustices are the 
weaker bracket. Otherwise Chapter X of the Cr. 
P.C. through magistrate or police could have rescued 
poor Roop. Law is what law does and here law is 
lifeless whatever the in terrorem text be. 

Unfortunately, paramount law and penal code 
notwithstanding, terrible discrimination has been 
happening against the Indian female. Female 
foeticide is a foul stain on our egalitarian pretences 
and womanhood values. Discrimination in the 
matter of education and employment against women 
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is common. Heavy dowi virtually selling 
daughters in marriage, is contrary to law but still 
common. Dowry burning and dowry suicide, a 
peculiar pathology of the Indian sex discrimination, 
is rampant, noisy legislation notwithstanding. 

Rape and murder of women are not infrequent. 
Actual physical sale of girls at fairs even now takes 
place in the feudal areas of Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh. Bonded labour of women is the 
lot of that tribe. Discrimination in the matter 
of marriage laws in all the religions is writ large. 
The practice of talaq shocks the conscience but is 
still extant. The rule of life belongs to man. 
The rule of serfdom belongs to woman. Bernard 
Shaw wholly applies to India: “Home is the girl’s 
prison and the woman’s workhouse.” 

The Devadasi system is not dead, whatever the 
law may profess. Mrs Warren’s Profession flourishes 
because women are enslaved. Even when the Court 
has declared equal rights, (for instance, by way of 
inheritance among Kerala Christians though declared 
by the Supreme Court) the law is under eclipse in 
life. In Hindu and Muslim family law, discrimi- 
nation is alive, especially where marital rights and 
property claims are involved. In short, we have to 
see in historical perspective the practice of Sati as a 
manifestation of the malefic domination by man 
over woman in the Third World and the Fourth 
World. The struggle for gender justice and deli- 
verance of womanhood’s dignity and personality 
remains to be fought as humanity’s cause, where men 
and women must battle together against the exploita- 
tion syndrome. The hour for women power is late to 
arrive. Nehru’s words are poignantly relevant: “I am 
quite sure that our real and basic growth will only 
come when women have a full chance to play their 
part in public life. Wherever they have had this 
chance, they have, as a whole, done well, better if 
I may say so, than the average man. Our laws are 
man-made, our society dominated by man, and so 
most of us naturally take a very lopsided view of 
this matter. We cannot be objective. because we 
have grown up in certain grooves of thought and 
action. But the future of India will probably depend 
ultimately more upon the women than the men.” 

Now that the nation celebrates the Nehru 
Centenary, martyr Kanwar may in her hushed voice 
raise the poser to Jawaharlal, who too is now in the 
astral dimension, whether Indian women on Indian 
earth have equal human rights. The charge-sheet is 
against us all, the crime being a constructive 
liability for culpable homicide of numerous victims 
of widowhood. Did not Gandhiji in agony say: 
“All humanity is one undivided and indivisible 
family, and each one of us is responsible for the 
misdeeds of all the others. I cannot detach myself 
from the wickedest soul.” 

Alas, pachydermic politicians of most parties 
E prefer to forget the inconvenient “naked 
fakir.” 

The State’s criminal neglect is perhaps politically 
motivated. The Constitution leaves one in no doubt 
that in the Roop Kanwar immolation, every 
Minister in Rajasthan grossly ignored his funda- 
mental duties. To renounce (and denounce) practices 
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derogatory to the dignity of women is one such 
duty. State power, vested in the Chief Minister, was. 
meant to forbid this piteous roasting on the pyre. 
He did not act through his Police force. It was well 
known in the village Deorala that the danse macabre 
was being organised not in the secrecy of night but 
in broad daylight. Why did the Police not act to 
prevent this cognisable offence publicly committed? 
Sec. 149 Cr. P.C. obligates thus: “Every police 
officer may interpose for the purpose of preventing, 
and shall, to the best of his ability, prevent, the 
commission of any cognisable offence.” 

Sections 150 and 151 of the Code cast a duty on 
every police officer to pass on information of a 
design to commit any cognisable offence and to 
arrest, without orders from the Magistrate and 
without a warrant, the person so designing, if it 
appears to the police that the commission of 
the offence cannot be otherwise prevented. 
Section 23 of the Police Act, 1861 speaks in the 
same strain. Despite these provisions, the Rajasthan 
Government and its Police force remained para- 
lysed. Why? Because Rajput reactionary fury might 
be unleashed? The law of crimes had gone to sleep 
because Rajput votes might be lost if prevention or 
prosecution had been immediately launched? 

Anyone who by omission abets the attempted 
suicide or murder is himself guilty. ‘“Whoever abets 
the commission of suicide”? (Sec. 306) is a wide ex- 
pression of sweeping semantics catching within its 
net all those who by illegal omission or positive act 
instigate or aid the doing of it. An illegal omission 
in order to facilitate the commission of the act is 
itself an abetment. It follows that those attired in 
authority and had a duty to prevent the commission of 
the Sati murder but by omission facilitates the com- 
mission of the murder are culpable under the law. Be 
that as it may, the political will on the part of the 
Ministers, the administrative will on the part of the 
police officers and the social will on the part of the 

pro bono activists failed fatally as the incendiary crowd 
pressed Kanwar forward into the killer pyre. The law 
is dead! Long live the law! 

There was no need for any Ordinance in Rajasthan 
because the Indian Penal Code applies to the whole 
country. Asa fact, Sati in the days of Bentinck was 
prevalent in Bengal and the Bengal Regulation of 
1829 was therefore promulgated. With the enact- 
ment of the Penal Code Sec. 306 took over the 
punitive functions of the criminal law against Sati. 
Then why except to throw dust in the eyes of the lay 
people, did Rajasthan enact an Ordinance through a 
dubious prorogation of the legislature in session? 
Whether the lady voluntarily did Sati or was forcibly 
pushed on to the pyre is a matter of uo conse- 
quence. The Courts have held that even when the 
woman was prepared for the Sati, those who connived 
or countenanced the act or conspired in the per- 
formance of Sati were culpable under Sec. 306 of 
LP.C. The law is in no doubt now, thanks to an 
authoritative pronouncement by a Division Bench of 
the Rajasthan High Court. 

Wanchoo C.J. in Tejsingh’s Case (AIR 1958 
Rajasthan 169) has declared the law in unmistakable 
language. In that case, rumour had gone about the 


village regarding the imminent Sati. People started 
assembling and the woman, together with the crowd, 
went in procession which was joined by more and 
more persons as it proceeded towards the criminal 
spot of cremation. Chief Justice Wanchoo, dealing 
With this situation, declared: 

“In these circumstances, we have no doubt that 
all these persons who joined that procession were 
aiding Mt. Sarswati in committing Sati. Section 306 
of the Indian Penal Code provides punishment for 
abetment of suicide. One of the ways of abetment 
is Sec, 107 is intentionally doing of any act or illegal 
omission, abetment also includes instigation. It may 
be that these persons did not directly instigate Mt. 
Sarswati to commit Sati, but once she had made up 
her mind to commit Sati, their actions throughout by 
applauding her decision were meant to encourage 
her and to keep her resolve fixed and were thus a 
kind of instigation. We are further of opinion that 
those people who were in that procession including 
the twelve accused, were throughout intentionally 
aiding Mt. Sarswati in her decision to commit suicide 
by taking her with the bier to the cremation ground... 

“We have no doubt therefore that the whole 
crowd which started from the house of Todaram and 
which went on swelling till it reached the cremation 
ground was an unlawful assembly, the common 
object of which was to prevent the police from inter- 
fering with the discharge of their duties in preventing 
Mt., Sarswati from committing Sati and also to 
encourage Mt. Sarswati to remain fixed in her 
resolve and thus instigate her to carry out her inten- 
tion. The seven accused who have been convicted, 
namely Tejsingh and others were leading members of 
the crowd. Their conviction therefore, is correct.” 
(AIR 1958 Rajasthan 169 at Pages 171-172.) 

It is assumed that the Law Department in 
Rajasthan and the Law Ministry in Delhi read the 
law books and acquaint themselves with the case-law 
and the fundamental law of the Jand. The political 
members of Government may perhaps have the alibi 
of legal illiteracy, but Government as such is guilty 
of criminal ignorance if it claims the law is 
inadequate or obscure. 

-In the case of murder by Sati of Roop Kanwar 
one is led to wonder why even ofter so much publi- 
city had been given and women’s associations all 
over the country had raised protests no action nor 
condemnation emanated from the highest dignitary 
representing the Government of India. Was ita 
surrender to the fundamentalists? In the Muslim 
Women’s Bill, the Prime Minister surrendered to 
the Muslim fundamentalists. In the Sati murder 
episode, did he or his Rajasthan Party in power 
surrender to the Hindu fundamentalists? Why was 
no action taken even when the Ordinance was flouted 
in the streets of Jaipur? Even the High Court’s ban 
order proved a brutum fulmen because the Executive 
did not bother to enforce it. The reason 18 no 
more ‘a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.’ It is plainly purposeful political ambival- 
ence. To prosecute according to law is to risk 
Rajput fundamentalist estrangement. To pass an 
Ordinance in Rajasthan and allow it to be jeered at 
is to make the law a paper tiger at home, but a talk- 
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ing point abroad when pressed at a Press Conference. 

The twaddle about the 21st Century while we are 
closer to the 17th is nothing short of double-think 
and double-speak. We live in several centuries in 
cultural symbiosis. Ifthe Prime Minister and the 
Chief Minister will not take the fundamental law 
under the Constitution seriously, others burn the’ 
boloney, as some Madras legislators are alleged to 
have done. “‘If the salt have lost his savour, where- 
with shall it be salted.” 

The Janata too has reason to blush; perhaps, some 
other parties too. Their echelons are reported to 
have vicariously supported the crime. Chaturvedis 
(Congress-I), Kalvis (Janata) and Kharras (BJP) are 
birds of a feather, whose electoral logos is ‘stoop to 
conquer.’ Women of India, beware! Ifa hundred 
widows incinerated at Sati carnivals can collect, for 
sure, a hundred victories at the hustings, our value- 
free political leaders may well sacrifice their sisters 
for success at the polls. 

Roop Kanwar’s Sati and subsequent “Chunri’ and 
proposed Mandir are dreadful crimes against huma- 
nity but in our godly country some fundamentalists 
seek to create constitutional confusion thro’ an inter- 
pretive fabrication that free practice of religion 
entitles them to freedom to burn widows. Abolition 
of Sati is urged to be forbiddance of that funda- 
mental right. Article 25 of the Constitution is fool- 
proof in its expression. The right to life guaranteed 
under Art. 21 outweighs freedom to practice religion 
when there is a conflict. Likewise, public order and 
morality prevail over free profession of religion. 
Under Art. 26, no religious denominations can 
violate public order, morality and health. In short, 
godism must bend before humanism, where para- 
mount human rights, enshrined in the Constitution - 
and specifically mentioned in Arts. 25 and 26, are 
violated. 

The conclusion is clear that while a citizen is free 
to practise his religion, even as a scientist is free to 
experiment with the temperature at which life will 
perish, neither has a right (under Art. 25 or Art. 19 
as the case may be) to burn alive another human 
being. The Penal Code will take care of them and 
they will then stop the game. But who will take 
care of the Code? 

Indeed, the plea of Sati as practice of religion is 
on a par with the plea that Thugee is a religious 
propitiation, The first British Statute of 1836 which 
punished Thugs was enacted at a time when Thugee 
was rampant in the country and the Thug regarded 
himself as a special object of protection by the Kali 
or Devi, whose protege he claimed to be, and to 
whom he offered the blood of his victims (See 
Dr Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Penal Law of India—10th 
Edn. — Page 2802). 

The arguments against Sati are unanswerable. The 
criminals should have been convicted by now because 
there is no dispute on the facts and the law. But 
gender justice is a lost cause. Human intelligence; 
tuned to the conscience of the Constitution, may fail 
for a combination of causes. Karl Menninger wrote: 
“The voice of the intelligence is soft and weak, said 
Freud. It is drowned out by the roar of fear. It is 
ignored by the voice of desire. It is contradicted by 
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the voice of shame. Itis hissed away by hate, and 
extinguished by anger. Most of all it is silenced by 
ignorance.” 

But the battle must be fought. It will not be lost. 


l am not an optimist, but a meliorist. 








IMPRESSIONS: 


Of course, 


the masculine gender controlling the power process 
will say no, repeat no. Even so. 

“After the final no, there comes a yes 

And on that yes the future of the world depends” 
Wallace Stevens 


Sati: Much Ado Over Scriptures ? 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Some weeks ago, in a Newstime interview with the 
Sankaracharya of Kanchi (the one who did the 
vanishing act), it was mentioned that the holy man 
refused to comment on the issue of Sati and turned 
away without replying, when asked if the practice 
deserves to be condemned. I mentioned this with 
some heat and indignation to a friend, who replied: 
What does it matter whether the Sankaracharya 
condemns, Sati or not? We know it’s a crime and it 
makes no difference what the godmen say about it. 

At that time, I felt that my friend didn’t 
adequately appreciate how important it is for 
spiritual leaders to condemn Sati, religion exercising 
such a powerful hold on the minds of people that 
they need to be reassured that the scriptures do not 
sanction Sati. I felt she didn’t recognise the terrible 
harm caused by men like the Sankaracharya of Puri 

-arguing in defence of Sati. But now, I’m not so 
sure. I am beginning to feel that perhaps she did 
have a strong case for dismissing the whole question 
of what the scriputres have to say on the subject of 
widow burning. l 

A number of articles have begun to appear in the 
media, quoting the Vedas and what-not, to prove 
that Sati has no religious justification. Some of 
these have been by lay people. The Hindu (Open 
Page, October 27, 1987) had a piece by a Swami 
from the Ramakrishna order. I agree that many 
people who feel unsure and anxious about Sati as a 
concept, and its equation with goodness and virtue, 
may need to be convinced that the custom has no 
religious roots. Ata public meeting in Hyderabad 
on October 19, the saffron-clad social activist, Swami 
Agnivesh, challenged the Puri godman to an open 
debate and offered to prove that nowhere in the 
scriptures is there any sanction for widow-burning. 
And I believe that statements like that of Swami 
Agnivesh condemning Sati deserve publicity so as to 
counter the impact of statements made (and not 
made) by sundry Sankaracharyas. _ 

I agree that up to a point this reference to the 
scriptures by those, who oppose Sati, has its uses, 
But only up toa point. It would be disastrous to 
press it too far. 

It was one thing for Raja Rammohun Roy to quote 
chapter and verse and compel the British to action, 
because if he hadn’t dorie so the British authorities 
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would never have banned the practice at all. But 
it would be dangerous now to allow anybody’s stand 
no Sati—be they godmen, the ordinary public, or 
the government — to be conditional on what the 
scriptures say. Let’s not forget that something as 
retrograde as the Muslim Women’s Bill was the 
direct result of the Government caving into an 
Establishment interpretation of the religious texts. 

The Hindu scriptures appear to sanction a great 
deal which is anti-women—from the male right to 
polygamy and women’s total dependence on their 
menfolk, with absolutely no rights of their own, to 
mandatory subservient devotion to the husband 
however worthless and undeserving he may be. 

If too much importance is attached to what the 
Hindu scriptures have to say on issues related to 
women, then all the hard-won rights, now protected 
by law—widow remarriage, prohibition of polygamy, 
prohibition of child marriage, the rights to inheri- 
tance and property, women’s right to divorce, main- 
tenance, child custody—none of these would have 
any scriptural sanction. Nor even any of the 
Fundamental Rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 
not even the right to vote. 

So, perhaps, my friend was indeed right when she 
suggested that the question of religion need not be 
raised at allin the present movement against the 
revival of Sati. If this debate over the scriptures 
is emphasised too much, I wouldn’t in the least bit 
be surprised if some learned Sanskrit scholar springs 
up and produces, like a rabbit out of a hat, some 
obscure stanza from somewhere, which could be 
interpreted as a sanction for Sati. And from there 
to its defence and justification in the name of 
freedom of religion is but a small step. 

And while I welcome and applaud the statement 
of Swami Agnivesh on Sati, I must very regretfully 
point out one rather sad fact: The kind of people 
who need reassurance on the religious stand over 
Sati may not exactly be influenced by what is said 
by someone like Agnivesh (known for his radical 
activities as a champion of the rights of bonded 
labour), however sound and irrefutable may be his 
scriptural interpretation, and notwithstanding the 
fact that he wears the saffron robe. On the other 
hand, the statements of conservative godmen, even 
if half-baked and ill-informed, unfortunately do 
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carry weight; and thus debates over the scriptures 
could well prove counter-productive. 

It would be desirable, therefore, for anti-Sati 
activitists to emphasise that regardless of what 
Manu and others said or didn’t say, widow-burning 
is a crime and never mind the scriptures. 

What we need to concentrate on is: What are the 
legal and other measures necessary in the wake of 
Deorala to prevent widow-burning and to prohibit 
and punish the glorification of such a practice in 
the name of religion. Vasudha Dhagamwar was 
absolutely right, when she wrote in The Telegraph 
(October 15, 1987) that the whole problem has 
arisen because the term ‘Sati’ (with all its religious 
connotations) is used instead of the more truthful 
and matter-of-fact phrase ‘widow-burning.’ Let's 
use the non-religious phrase and keep religion out of 
this issue altogether. 

We probably also.need to consider what legal 


Malhotra : India-China War 
(Contd. from page 21) 


India-China relations in other fields as long as the 
border issue is put on the back burner and not in 
the deep freeze. ' 

India and China have and will have for a long 
time a certain clash of interests, ranging from strate- 
gic rivalry to competition for loans from multilateral 
financial institutions. But they also have demons- 
trable common stakes, especially in the Third 
World’s arduous struggle for a just international 
economic order. Moreover, while China is sitting 


pretty as a permanent member of the Security 


Council, it is not wholly free from difficulties. 
Japan’s China fever is becoming a thing of the past, 
and although Sino-Japanese relations remain close 
there has crept into them a degree of uncertainty and 
uneasiness that would have been unthinkable even a 
year ago. 

The Sino-US honeymoon is also turning sour. 
Gone are the days when China could be described 
as the eastern flank of NATO. Taiwan was strain 
enough on Betjing-Moscow relations. Tibet looks 
like becoming an even bigger irritant, what with the 
Dalai Lama’s recent visit to US and the subsequent 
support offered by American Congress and other 


powerful institutions to the call for Tibetan auto- 


nomy or even independence. 

China knows well enough that this country has no 
intention whatever of exploiting Chinese difficulties 
in the Tibet region of China. Chinese spokesmen, 
who some months ago criticised Indian newspapers 
which had reprinted the views of a second-rank 
member of the International Institute of Strategic 
Studies, to the effect that India could reopen the 
question of Tibet’s status, were barking up the 
wrong tree. . 

There is every reason to face the future with 
confidence though without euphoria. It will bea 
great help, however, if we Indians can overcome our 
habit of swinging from one extreme to the other. 
Undue self-righteousness of yesteryears has given 
place sometimes to excessive self-flagellation in the 
recent past. Those who insisted that not an inch of 
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" safeguards will help prevent widow-burning being 


passed off as ‘suicide’. Any talk of ‘voluntary’ 
Sati is, of course, ridiculous because someone has 
to light the pyre. But this could easily be circum- 
vented by saying that the widow ‘jumped’ into the 
pyre and could not be prevented, etc. 

In this context, debate is also needed on what 
exactly is the judicial stand on suicide as a ‘crime’, 
What are the implications of the demands of the 
‘right-to-die’ movement of Minoo Masani in this 
context? If the ‘right-to-die’ (in the context of 
incurable illness) does become legal, then where 
does the law stand on the question of abetment to 
suicide? And how will this affect the prosecution 
of those, who abet bride-burning and widow- 
burning? 

These emerging questions are more worthy of 
attention that than any further harking back to 
the religious texts. O 





territory claimed by India as its own should ever be 
conceded to China are now often heard pleading that 
India should settle the issue on whatever terms the 
Chinese are pleased to offer. . 

This is, of course, absurd. The two great nations, 
which are also ancient civilisations, know that 
detente between them will endure only if it preserves 
the essential interests and dignity of both. C 
(Courtesy: The Week) 
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Bhopal : Stop Surrender 





International Coalition for Justice in Bhopal (ICJIB) is a network of seven groups campaigning 
on behalf of the Bhopal victims. It is composed of Asian Regional Exchange for New Alternatives, 


Hong Kong; Bhopal Action Resource Center, New York; Bhopal Disaster 


Monitoring Group, 


Tokyo; Bhopal Never Again Action Group, Utrecht, Netherlands; Bhopal Trade Union Solidarity 
Group, London; Bhopal Victims Support Committee, Southall, United Kingdom; and International 
Organisation of Consumers Unions, Penang, Malaysia. ICJIB released on October 16, 1987, the 


following “Statement of Concern.” 


As it deals with a subject of utmost concern for the nation, 
the text of the Statement is reproduced here in full. 


—Editor 





I 
Settlement Talks Premature 


‘TH International Coalition for Justice in Bhopal 
was formed to advance several principal goals: 


1. Protect the interests of the Bhopal victims by 
working towards quick and adequate relief, re- 
dress and compensation. 


2. Hold publicly accountable the principal 
parties involved in the Bhopal disaster. 


Both the above principal goals appear to be in 
jeopardy. Recent press reports in India and US 
indicate that Union Carbide and the Government of 
India are to resume settlement negotiations. The 
reports provide grave cause for concern that such 
negotiations will lead to a premature and utterly 
inadequate settlement. 


On September 14, 1987 the lawyers for the Indian 
Government and lawyers for Union Carbide stated 
in the District Court in Bhopal that both sides were 
“earnestly seeking a compromise’ and they hoped it 
would lead to a just and reasonable settlement of 
the Bhopal case. “Speaking before the District 
Court judge, Mr. M.W. Deo, the attorney-general 
and counsel for the UCC jointly requested that addi- 
tional time be given to both parties to enable them 
to proceed with discussions aimed at attaining an 
overall settlement” (Times of India, September 15, 
1987). Moreover, the lawyers representing the two 
sides told the Bhopal District Court that they hoped 
to reach a settlement by October 30, 1987 — the date 
set for the next hearing of the case. (P. Bidwai, 
““Government-Carbide patch-up likely’; Times of 
India, September 15, 1987. The hearing has now been 
adjourned to November 18, 1987 — Editor). 

The New York Times (September 1, 1987) had 
earlier reported that Union Carbide had proposed 
“a total package covering compensation for the 
victims, their rehabilitation and medical assis- 
tance,” and that “an Indian official who has 
been involved in past negotiations with Union 
Carbide indicated that India was prepared to settle 
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for less than the $3.3 billionin damages that it 
has been seeking” in the case filed in Bhopal. The 
Times of India (September 15, 1987) reported that, 
“according to reliable reports, New Delhi is now 
asking for only $ 615 million, while Carbide has 
raised its offer to $300 million. They are likely to 
agree on some figure between the two numbers.” 

ICJIB strongly feels that any settlement on the 
scale described above would be utterly inadequate 
and a travesty of justice so far as the victims are 
concerned. Moreover, much more than dollars are 
at stake here. The question of accountability of 
those responsible for the Bhopal disaster is a very 
important issue. Accountability must be established 
as a first step, if future Bhopals are to be prevented. 
Any settlement before accountability and liability 
are either established or admitted would be premature 
in the extreme. 


II 
Concerns re: Union Carbide Objectives in a Settlement 


Several acts of Union Carbide, from the day after 
the Bhopal disaster occurred to date, call in question 
their sincerity in pursuing a just and fair settlement: 

1. Carbide’s CEO, Warren Anderson, has made 
statements accepting “moral responsibility” for the 
Bhopal disaster. However, Carbide, in all of its 
submissions re the litigation, vigorously deny legal 
liability and have gone to great lengths to prevent 
being held accountable. Carbide’s interest in a settle- 
ment may stem more from a desire to evade accoun- 
tability than to meet its obligations to the Bhopal 
victims. 

2. Despite oft-proclaimed concern about the 
worsening condition of the Bhopal victims, Carbide 
has adopted every possible delaying tactic in the 
litigation, including an attempt to obtain a stay-of 
the proceedings in Bhopal, where the judge was about 
to order that interim relief be granted to the victims 
(New York Times, June 16, 1987). Judge Deo of the 
Bhopal district court had little hesitation in rejecting 
Carbide’s plea for stay, since it was Carbide who had 


argued before Judge Keenan in New York that India 
was the more convenient forum for the Bhopal 
CASE. 

3. Carbide has been selling off its assets in a man- 
ner that places them beyond the reach of any decree 
obtained by the victims. This substantial reduction 
of Carbide’s assets finally prompted the Bhopal 
court to obtain an undertaking from Carbide that 
they would keep unencumbered sufficient assets to 
meet a decree awarding the Indian Government its 
Claims of over $ 3 billion. 

4. Carbide’s lack of concern over the worsening 
plight of the victims (a reason which Carbide itself 
advances, paradoxical enough, to urge a rapid settle- 
ment) is also evident from the manner in which it 
has dealt with Judge Keenan’s request that funds be 
made available by Carbide for interim relief. 
Carbide responded by making available a $ 5 million 
contribution to be administered by Red Cross. But 
according to a spokesman for the company, about 
three million dollars of that contribution ‘‘offered 
two years ago” “‘still has not been used” (Times of 
India, April 5, 1987). Earlier this year, on April 2, 
Judge Deo called upon Carbide to provide ‘‘sub- 
stantial interim relief” to the surviving victims of 
the Bhopal carnage (Times of India, April 3, 1987), 
Carbide’s response several months later (on 
August 17) was an offer of $4.6 million, a sum 
which was described by the Indian Attorney-General, 
K. Parasan, as “‘insignificant’? (New York Times, 
August 18, 1987). Carbide’s response took four and 
a half months despite the fact that as early as 
April 4, Carbide, in a statement from its head- 
quarters in Danbury, hailed Judge Deo’s proposal 
as “a sincere, constructive and humanitarian effort 
to get aid to the victims” (Times of India, April 5, 
1987). Carbide repeatedly proclaims concern about 
the need for interim relief but seems bent on 
attempting to link interim relief to a settlement by 
emphasising the need for a “spirit of reconciliation” 
(Times of India, April 5, 1987). 

5, Carbide’s desire to evade accountability is 
clear from the public relations’ campaign it has 
launched earlier this year to promote a “sabotage 
theory” explaining the cause of the accident. To 
date, Carbide has been unable to respond to demands 
for proof of such sabotage and has yet to offer a 
single shred of evidence. 

6. In April, 1987, in a conscious move to shift 
his company’s posture from defensive to offensive, 
the Union Carbide Corporation chairman, Mr 
Robert D. Kennedy, has circulated a letter to all 
employees pinning all blame for lack of settle- 
ment of the Bhopal case on the “Indian 
authorities” (Times of India, April 4, 1987). In 
that letter he accused the Indian Government of 
“conducting a campaign of vilification against 
Carbide” and alleged that “the victims and their 
needs are playing second fiddle to Indian politics 
and greed.” But, once again, if Carbide’s concern 
for “the victims and their needs” were genuine, they 
would have responded to the suggestion made by 
Murray Weidenbaum in The Washington Times 
(January 19, 1987) that “the company could indicate 
its goodwill by offering to reimburse the Indian 
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Government immediately for the $ 88 million it has 
spent so far in providing short-term aid to the 
victims.” Far from doing so, Carbide’s offers of 
interim relief of $5 million two years ago and 
$ 4.6 million in August, 1987 seem miniscule by 
comparison, a 
7. Carbide has been similarly parsimonious in its 
settlement offers. In June 1985, Carbide increased 
its initial offer of $ 200 million to $ 230 million. An. 
Indian journalist described the pitiful inadequacy of. 
the offer by pointing out that “the offer of 
$ 230 million divided equally among the 200,000 
survivors (leaving aside compensation for the 2500 
dead) would fetch a little over § 1000 per head — a 


APPEAL 


WE understand that, in response to the sug- 

gestion by the District Court at Bhopal, 
the Union of India is now exploring a possibi- 
lity for a settlement with Union Carbide. India 
has in the past, before Judge Keenan, consis- 
tently, and rightly, refused all settlement over- 
tures. It has quantified claims of victims as 
over three billion dollars. This amount repre- 
sents Government of India’s own realistic 
assessment of the damage caused by Bhopal 
catastrophe and costs of compensation and 
rehabilitation of victims. Any settlement far 
below this amount will be unjust. But given 
Union Carbide’s past positions, it is unlikely to 
agree to any but the most woefully inadequate 
settlement amount. 


The Bhopal case is not all about money. 
Rather, it aims to vindicate a principle of law 
and justice of global significance: multinational 
enterprises engaged in hazardous activity must 
be strictly liable in law. The pursuit of this 
principle through American and Indian courts 
has won the international acclaim for India’s 
determination. 


Any attempt at settlement at this stage would 
amount to a tragic betrayal of tens of thousands 
of people, who suffered and still continue to 
suffer in Bhopal. And it will constitute an 
abdication of leadership responsibility in the 
struggle for a just international economic order. 


We appeal to the Prime Minister, whose 
steadfast determination to pursue through legal 
processes the struggle for justice for Bhopal 
victims we salute, not to yield to any pressures 
for settlement of the case. Any talk of settle- 
ment must follow, not precede, the determi- 
nation of legal liability of Union Carbide, 
which it is understandably anxious to avoid. 
Any settlement at this stage will be unconscion- 
able. 


V.R. Krishna Iyer. 
P.S. Poti 

Lotika Sarkar 
Upendra Baxi 


paltry sum compared to the costs‘of medical atten- 
tion and compensation for a lifetime’s lost earnings 
which the'settlement would have to cover at the very 
least” (A. Subramanian, ‘“‘Bhopali Countdown to the 
Trial”, -Business India, July 15-28, 1985). The sum 
would be even smaller if legal costs, including huge 
contingency fees of US lawyers, were deducted from 
the settlement before disbursement and so, too, were 
sums for compensating relatives 
Carbide’s most recent offer of $ 300 million is so 
pitifully inadequate as to be virtually contemptuous 
and call in question Carbide’s sincerity in nego- 
tiating a fair and adequate settlement. Carbide’s 
intentions in this regard were made painfully clear 
by Ear] J. Slack, a company spokesman, who recently 
stated, “speculation as to anything on the order of a 
$ 1 billion settlement is both unhelpful to the settle- 
ment process and has absolutely (sic) no basis in 
fact” (New York Times, September 1, 1987). 

8. Carbide has been treating the process of nego- 
tiations of a settlement as a virtually “covert” opera- 
tion. Earlier, Judge Keenan had to reprimand 
Carbide’s counsel in’ this respect. More recently, 
Robert Berrok, director of corporate communications 
for Union Carbide, was asked whether Union 
Carbide was considering reopening talks with Indian 
officials. He said he had nothing to add to his state- 
ment (New York Times, August 28, 1987). Lawyers 
for Carbide, when asked by the press, have refused 
to even admit that Carbide has made any fresh offers 
of settlement (New York Times, September 1, 1987). 
Such reticence on the part of Carbide spokesmen 
seems all the more strange considering the remarks 
made by Carbide’s CEO, R. Kennedy, at the Annual 
Stockholders Meeting on April 22, 1987. He lament- 
ed that “There is no one on the other side of the 
negotiating table from us. Wedeplore the absence 
of progress, the absence of even talks. Both sides 
look bad. We stand ready, as we have from the 
beginning, to negotiate a fair and just settlement” 
(Minutes, page 17). 

Thus, repeatedly, Carbide has left a very wide gap 
between its rhetoric and its actions with regards to 
negotiation of a just and adequate settlement for the 
Bhopal victims. Carbide’s offers of interim relief 
have been grossly inadequate, especially when sums 
of $ 5 million and 3 4.6 million are placed alongside 
the sums Carbide has spent on legal costs relating to 
Bhopal. Responding to a question posed at the 
Annual Stockholders Meeting this year, R. Kennedy 
stated, “To date, since December of 1984, the fees 
paid for Indian litigation, I believe, are in the order 
of $14 million for Bhopal related events alone” 
(Minutes, page 38). ICJIB is gravely concerned that 
Carbide’s approach to negotiation of a settlement 
will fail to adequately protect the Bhopal victims 
and will be dominated by a desire to evade public 
accountability. We are also concerned lest the issue 
of interim relief be used as a quid pro quo for accept- 
ing an inadequate and premature settlement. 


iit 


Concerns re: Indian Government’s Approach to ; 
Settlement Negotiations | 


In a settlement before the Bhopal district court, 
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of the dead.. 


Vepa Sarathy (a senior lawyer for the Government of . 
India), recently disclosed that the Government wanted 
a settlement of their claims that would be “‘just, fair 
and reasonable to all parties concerned” (New York 
Times, August 28, 1987). If taken at face value, this 
remark represents a major and distressing policy 
change on the part of the Government. Hitherto, 
the Government’s main concern has focused on 
what would be fair to the victims. Indeed, having | 
filed suit parens patriae, the Government ought not 
to be concerned about what would be fair to “‘all 
parties”, including Union Carbide. The latter are 
more than capable of looking after their own 
interests. The Government has always maintained 
that there is much more at stake in the Bhopal 
litigation than monetary damages and compensa- - 
tion. The case against Union Carbide raises issues 
of much wider significance, and could prove 
decisive in defining international standards of 
corporate responsibility and in determining cor-. 
porate liability in relation to the management of high- 
risk technologies. In the conduct of the litigation’ 
thus far, the Indian Government has held certain 
principles to be paramount and non-negotiable. 
It is vital that the Government continues to hold 
these principles so in any proposed settlement talks. 
Government must not compromise its stand on the 
following issues: 


1. Accountability and Liability. The - sovereign 
Government of India is not suing Union Carbide 
for money damages as a private litigant. Rather, 
it is seeking to enforce the important principle that 
multinational corporations engaged in hazardous 
enterprises are absolutely and strictly liable for any 
damages or harm they cause. The principle of 
multinational enterprise liability is also essential if 
victims of tragedies such as that which occurred at 
Bhopal are not to spend time and resources they 
can ill-afford on lengthy court battles over the 
issue of forum non conveniens before they can even 
begin to commence the pursuit of redress. 


2. Interim Relief. The Indian Government has 
recognized that enforcement of the principle of 
multinational enterprise liability cannot be at the 
expense of meeting the immediate needs of victims 
for interim relief. So, too, has Judge Deo. In their 
emphasis on interim relief, they are ensuring that 
victims will not be coerced into compromising their 
claims and their principles by accepting an inade- 
quate and premature settlement. 


3. Enormity of Rehabilitation Tasks. In quantifying 
the claims of the victims as over $ 3 billion, in the 
current suit, the Indian Government recognizes the 
enormity of both the damage inflicted on the victims 
and the enormity of what effective compensation and 
rehabilitation will entail. Settlement at levels incap- 
able of dealing with such enormity would be a 
travesty of justice and represent fresh victimization 
of the victims. 


4. Protection of the Victims. Both the Indian 
Government and Indian law seeks to protect the 
victims from exploitation by lawyers operating on a 
contingency fee basis. Indeed, contingency fees are 
illegal in India. It is essential, therefore, that in the 


_ event of an ultimate settlement, American contingency 
fee lawyers should be permitted no share in such 
settlement and that the money thus saved be 
allocated to the victims and their rehabilitation. 


Iy 
Essential Pre-Conditions for a Settlement 


ICJIB strongly urges that no settlement be reached 
unless and until the following conditions are fully 
met: 


1. Establishment of the liability of Union Carbide 
either in the court proceedings or by admission by 
Carbide of legal liability. Such admission of liabi- 
lity is not without precedent. It has been employed 
in all of the major pollution disasters in Japan and 
has greatly facilitated the settlement process. 


2. Securing the accountability of the multinational 
corporation (and not merely of the subsidiary) 
through application of the principle of multinational 
enterprise liability either by the court or by voluntary 
admission by Carbide. 


3. Immediate delivery of adequate interim relief 
pending the working out of the details of a settle- 
ment and of the administration of such a 
settlement. 


4. Acceptance of settlement levels which are 
adequate and fair and not merely a small fraction of 
the claims being settled. Not only must the total 
amount be adequate but there must also be full 
public disclosure of the payment schedule for the 
disbursement of such settlement and of any amounts 
which are being set off or charged against such 
settlement figure (including legal costs). This is 
essential if an adequate net settlement amount is to 
be achieved. 


5. Establishment of an independent statutory 
relief commission by the Indian Government for the 
administration of any settlement. It is generally agreed 
that this task of administering a settlement will 
not be an easy one given the sheer number of victims 
involved and the complexities of ongoing damage 
being suffered by victims. It is essential to ensure 
that effective and appropriate relief and rehabili- 
tation reach the victims as quickly as possible. Only 
an independent statutory commission is capable of 
ensuring such a result. 


Clearly, Union Carbide is interested in promoting 
a settlement, both to limit the quantum of claims 
against Carbide and to evade accountability. The 
indian Government is under an obligation not to 
compromise interests, which it has already identified 
to be important in any proposed settlement. . Above 
all else, the Indian Government is under an obligation 
and must be vigilant to ensure that the Bhopal 
victims willnot be revictimized by an inadequate 
and premature settlement, and that those responsi- 
ble for the worst industrial disaster in history be held 
fully accountable. Only than can recurrences of the 
Bhopal tragedy be averted. (J (October 16, 1987) 
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A Thesis on Communalism 


HYDERABAD FORUM 


OMMUNAL antegonism has reached alarming 

dimension in all parts of our country. There are 
particular areas which may be more sensitive than 
others but there is no area which is immune. This 
antagonism erupts in ghastly riots, time and again in 
place after place. 

Communal antagonism erodes and can destroy the 
unity of our people and country. On its basis, every 
village in the country may get divided. It also 
erodes and can destroy the unity of those sections of 
our people struggling for their legitimate demands 
and for the qualitative advancement of our nation. 
Communalism not only menaces India as it is, but 
prevents the emergence of India as we want it to be 
— integrated, prosperous and socialist. 

Communalism is not the same as religion, not 
even orthodoxy. It assails secularism on the basis of 
a perversion of religion. Communalism makes the 
religion of a person the determining element of his 
identity and activity and opposes that person to 
persons of other religions and extrapolates itself to 
all fields of social life, particularly the political. It is 
an extension in an antagonistic and divisive manner 
of religion to fields beyond its legitimate pale. It 
does not render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s, 
Its aim is to become Caesar. This it attempts to do 
when in India social life has grown beyond religion, 
though the latter retains an important and valued 
place init. Communalism attempts to straitjacket a 
society and as such can have no place in a pluralistic 
society. , 


j @ 


THE roots of communalism are embedded in our 
history but not as far back as is made out by inte- 
rested quarters, Religion or rather religions did form 
the main and for long the only form of available 
social consciousness in our country as elsewhere for 
centuries. Ethnic and social conflicts inevitably took 
on religious forms but communalism as an ideology 
was not dominant in the ancient and medieval 
periods of our history. In tne feudal period, identity 
may have been based on religion but loyalties were 
based on a feudal basis. This is how Hindu feudato- 
ries supported Muslim rulers and vice versa. 
Communalism in its modern ideological form arose 
in the pre-capitalist stage and was consciously 
implanted and cultivated in our country by British 
colonialists and developed in collaboration with them 
by internal reaction. It was consciously aimed at 
dividing and defeating our struggle for freedom. 
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It used religious differences to creats communal 
antagonism, 
The main vehicle of communalism is that section 


-Of the intelligentsia whose economic frustration, in 


particular, takes on a communalist colouring. It 
becomes the vehicle of expression of job and other 
economic rivalries. 

Communalism takes on mass dimensions by play- 
ing upon ignorance, superstition and fear. Sometimes 
it gets linked on the objective-conflicts, for instance, 
landlord-tenant, money lender-debtor. It also takes 
on mass dimensions using the issues of linguistic- 
cultural differences and ethnic subnationalism as well 
as through the propagation of distorted versions of 
our history. 

Just as the colonialists did in the past, so the neo- 
colonialists of today instigate and organise com- 
munalism to damage and destroy India’s unity, 
destablise its national state and weaken its role in 
world affairs. 


COMMUNALISM has gained ground for other 
reasons as well. 

First, and foremost, is the “weak secular’? charac- 
ter of the state. The compromise and even at times 
alliance, with communal parties and forces by all 
secular parties, including those of the Left. 

Second, the failure to project a unifying national 
ideal, programme and perspective which, would claim 
over-riding loyalty. 

Third, the failure to develop a culture and a sense 
of community, for and of the people, which would 
emotionally elevate them beyond parochialism. 

Fourth, the failure by the state, ruling party and 
all other parties to propagate and scrupulously 
practise the ideology of secularism. Even now there 
is some dispute over the definition of secularism 
itself but even the differing versions of secularism 
have not been propagated with the requisite zeal and 
consistency. 

Fifth, the failure of all secular parties and forces 
to units for secularism and against communalism 
despite their differences and conflicts over other 
issues 

® 


SECULARISM in our conditions has features both 
common to those in all countries as well as specific 
to ourselves. Secularism means the separation of 
religion from the state and politics in general. It 


means the recognition of social spheres, which are 
beyond religion and where the scientific temper and 
rationality have to take over, for instance, education, 
official decisions, economic activities. 

Secularism means religious toleration and does 
not mean being anti-religion. It also means an 
acceptance of plural behaviour patterns in cultural 
spheres influenced by religion. It is not the same 
as modern rationalism or the scientific temper or 
agnosticism or atheism. There can be and has been, 
secularism on the basis of deep religious belief in our 
country. Gandhiji and Maulana Azad and Badshah 
Khan are the most outstanding respresentatives of 
such secularism. 

Above all, in our country it is indispensable to 
draw the men and women of religion as well as the 
huge mass of believers into the battle against 
communalism and for secularism. This would 
require that they join this battle not despite their 
religious belief but because of it. The separation of 
state from religion and the equality of all religions 
form a single complex. of secularism in our country. 


TO defeat communalism it is necessary to: 

1. Expose the danger of communalism as an anti- 
national ideology and present its history and the 
distortion it makes of our history. 

2. Ban (i) of all forms of communal propaganda 
and discrimination with strict legal action against 
those found to be breaking the ban; (ii) of all orga- 
nisations which can be proved to be communal; 
and (iii) of all alliance or joint activity between 
secular parties and organisations of a communal 
character. 

3. Scrutinise strictly and seek the reorganisation 
of all law-enforcing authorities to ensure their anti- 
communal and secular character, 

4. Activate the National Integration Council at 
the all-India level and similar Councils at State 
levels. 

5. Use all official media and as many others as 
are agreeable to popularise the Preamble to and the 
Directive Principles of the Constitution as the basic 
planks of the programinatic goal to be reached. 

6. Evolve a code of conduct for the Press whereby 
anything that propagates, instigates or supports 
communalism is not given publicity and empower 
the Press Council to take deterrent action where 
such a code is breached. 

7. Ensure that no official ceremony is associated 
with any religious rite. All political parties and mass 
organisations should also observe this principle. 

8. Ensure the teaching of our history onan 
objective secular basis making use of the NCERT 
text books. 

9. Popularise our freedom struggle. 

10. Use the cinema, television, radio, the print 
media, tourism, cultural forums, mass organisations 
and mass meetings to present the totality of Indian 
history as Indian history which has made us Indians 
and to propagate secularism as defined above. 

11. Unite all secular parties and forces on a con- 
tinuing basis and for sustained activity. 
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12. Enlist the cooperation of enlightened religious 
authorities also to spread this message- of secularism 
amongst their followers. 


TO implement the above-mentioned programme 
what is required, in addition to generalised or 
unified activity, is specific work in particular 
spheres. For example, educationists can play the 
most prominent role in the matter of the teaching of 
history, while mediamen would have the heaviest 
responsibility in the matter of positive popularisation 
of secularism in and prevention of use of the 
media by the communalists. Trade Unionists can 
do the most to reinforce the unity of mass orga- 
nisations by secularising the consciousness of their 
membership. Administrators can take the lead in 
ensuring the secular character of the law-enforcing 
agencies. Political activists can work to ensure that 
secular political parties do not have any alliances 
with communal parties and forces. Intellectuals can 
help create an intellectual and cultural atmosphere 
where rationalism and secularism thrive and 
obscurantism and communalism cannot survive. 0 


The followiug are the signatories to the above document. 


B P.R. Vithal P.M. Bhargava 
1.4.S. (Retd), Hyderabad Director, CCMB, Hyderabad 
Prof V.K. Gour Mohit Sen 


Director, NGRI, Hyderabad Communist intellectual 


N.P. Sen Vanaja Iyengar 
Former Principal, Administration Former Vice-Chancellor, 
Staff College of India Padmavathi Mahila 

University 


A. Prabhakar Rao 
Special Correspondent 
“Patriot”, and Secretary, IFWJ 
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Meaning of RSS Nagpur Conclave 
NARENDRA SHARMA 


Brarativa Janata Party has turned full circle. 

It would be more appropriate to say that RSS has 
made BJP leaders turn the wheels of BJP history 
with vengeance. The recent RSS Pratinidhi Sabha 
meeting chose to especially underscore this uspect in 
respect of BJP. 

RSS Pratinidhi Sabha which held its five-day 
session at Nagpur at its conclusion on October 19, 
in an extraordinary move went on record to say that 
BJP leaders L.K. Advani, Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
Sunder Singh Bhandari were present at the meeting 
along with the leaders of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP), Akhi! Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad (ABVP) 
and Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (BMS). And, that all 
these fronts would move together. 

It was extraordinary because not only such top 
RSS meetings were normally kept secret, the identity 
of the participants of such meetings were never reveal- 
ed. This is not to mean nor Is it being pleaded that 
RSS leaders working on the political fronts such as the 
Jana Sangh earlier or BJP later were kept away from 
such RSS meetings in the past. They used to move 
inl and out of such RSS gatherings at Nagpur quietly 
just as they did this time: BJP leaders, after con- 
cluding their National Executive meeting at Jodhpur 
on October 11, proceeded to Nagpur for the conclave. 
This time the participant organisations were dis- 
closed and more specially the key figures from BJP, 
apparently with the concurrence of BJP leaders. This 
marks a new phase in the life of RSS and its fronts, 
politically speaking. 

An obvious inference is that RSS now means to 
shed the much-publicised ‘cultural’ garb and pro- 
poses to directly lead and guide its fronts — BJP, 
VHP, ABVP, BMS and others, It is a declaration 
for the first time, that all these organisations have 
been fathered by RSS. Itis also an admission on 
the part of these organisations that they are all 
‘blood brothers’ and legitimate offsprings of RSS 
It is an admission of reality that was visible to all 
those who cared to see it, notwithstanding the 
denials by many a BJP leader: the maximum some 
of them would go was to admit having respect for 
their past association with RSS. It isin a way good 
that this confusion has been removed forall to see 
the inter-relationship between RSS and its fronts, 
their philosopher and guide and the real source of 
strength, 

Itcan only be surmised as to why RSS chose to 
take this extraordinary step at this juncture and why, 
for instance, BJP leaders concurred with it. Was it 
that RSS was now determined to dictate at all costs 
and BJP in their utter helplessness had no other go 
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but to concur? There were speculations that BJP 
leaders — about a dozen of them well-known as well 
as not so well-known in political circles — had gone 
to Nagpur to know and hear from the RSS chief 
Balasaheb Deoras himself as to what led him to 
make that controversial statement on the Dussehra 
day, virtually giving a testimonial to the Rajiv 
Government at the centre. This statement has almost 
set at naught the BJP’s professed pursuit for build- 
ing an alternative to the ruling Congress-I, because 
by that statement, Deoras ruled out the possibility 
of the emergence of an Opposition alternative to the 
Congress-I, 


Insiders say that Deoras was not sure whether it- 
was correct on his part to have made such a political 
statement and that he.realised his mistake only after 
it elicitated ‘reactions from friends and foes. Does it 
mean that the RSS chief has learnt his lesson? Far 
from it, if the close confidant of the RSS high com- 
mand Nanaji Deshmukh has to be believed. Nanaji 
justified Deoras’ Dussehra sermon to the hilt. As if 
to rub salt into the BJP wounds, Nanaji, talking to 
pressmen atthe Nagpur airport and that too in the 
presence of the RSS chief, pertinently asked as to 
how many seats BJP could contest, not to speak of 
how many it could win. Of course, for Nanaji the 
ruling Congress-I is dead, the nation is in danger of 
disintegration and RSS, along with its fronts, is 
called upon to save the nation and this enjoins upon 
all of them to work together. 


Obviously, the Deoras stand has put the BJP into 
an embarrassment. Because, it is BJP which has 
been accusing the Communists of keeping Rajiv in 
power by scotching the Opposition bid for building 
an alternative to the ruling Congress-I by trying to 
isolate the BJP. Deoras before the Nagpur meet 
and Nanaji after it, have turned the table on BJP. 
And BJP chief L.K. Advani seems to be caught in 
a quandary, he has to reconcile his party’s stand for 
ouster of Rajiv Government through opposition unity 
with Deoras, Dussehra statement. 


_ It is on cards that BJP, would be taking a high 
jump back to the position that the Jana Sangh held 
in the “fifties and the sixties. One can only sympathise 
with Atal Behari Vajpayee who during his tenure as 
the BJP president, had umpteen times emphatically 
and categorically denied all insinuations that BJP 
would go back to the Jana Sangh days. He would 
often say: No going back to Jana Sangh days, never. 

_The reversal in BJP policies, ideological and orga- 
nisational positions was being noted for some time, 
Its back-tracking has been neither easy nor sudden, 
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it ias passed through phases to reach the milestone 
at Nagpur. 

This correspondent was witness to the Bombay 
foundation conference of BJP held in the fall of 
1980 and had then reported its achievements and 
shortcomings io Mainstream (BJP New Look: 
January 10, 1981). The BJP chose to extensively 
quote that report in a brochure entitled “‘The Only 
Alternative’ to say that even the Left commentators 
had acknowledged the emergence of the party on the 
political horizon, and that its split from the Janata 
Party in April that year had not weakened but 
strengthened BJP. 

Discreet efforts had been on at Bombay to project 
a liberal face of BJP in contrast to the erstwhile 
Jana Sangh. At the policy level, Gandhian Socialism 
was adopted as the philosophy of BJP, notwith- 
standing the apparently stiff opposition from the 
hardliners: Vijaya Raje Scindia was reported to have 
contemptuously told BJP executive at Bombay 
that they could now be required to put on their 
heads the Gandhi cap which they had so long 
trampled under their feet. Organisationally, the 
known RSS hardliner leaders were kept on the side 
lines and some of the known non-RSS leaders like 
the late Kanwarlal Gupta, Yagya Datt Sharma, 
Sikander Bakht were the movers of the main resolu- 
tions. The late M C. Chagla was brought as a 
guest speaker and his praise for the emergence of 
BJP was later printed and circulated in lakhs all 
over India. And, last but not the least, Vajpayee 
was hailed as the desh ka neta. It was certainly an 
impressive show and deserved to be noted. There 
were also departures in the top set-up. 

It did not take long for the reverse to start. RSS 
leaders and cadres would not swallow Gandhian 
Socialism. Advani was acceptable to RSS but 
Sikander Bakht and Yagya Datt Sharma as General 
Secretaries were an anathema. A virtual non-cooper- 
ation with the central office came to surface. At 
the subsequent Cochin meeting of the BJP National 
Council, the hardliners retrieved some ground, the 
leaders so prominent at Bombay were seen on the 
sidelines: Sikander Bakht found it hard even to 
get a suitable conveyance from his hotel to the meet- 
ing venue. The membership enrolment remained 
at standstill and BJP had to make do with an 
extended National Council meeting in early 1983 
instead of a National Conference, to announce the 
election of Atal Behari Vajpayee as the BJP Presi- 
dent for the second term. The lawns of the Sapru 
House in Delhi, the venue of the meet, was witness 
to the slogan-shouting BJP rebels led by the Delhi 
BJP boss Kedar Nath Sahni (at present, a senior 
BJP. General-Secretary). The target was none other 
than Atal Behari Vajpayee. 

BJP had miserably lost to the Congress-I in Delhi 
Metropolitan Council election (1983), contrary to 
its high hopes reflected in its slogan Indira dakshin 
men hai hai, ab Delhi ki bari hai (Indira has lost 
in the south, now is the turn in Delhi). 

- Vajpayee was elected to the high BJP post, but 
the hardliners too had their pound of flesh. The new 
team of office-bearers had only one Generai-Secre- 
tary, L. K. Advani. Other posts of General Secre- 
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‘ rarely seen eye to eye with each other. 


taries were abolished. For obvious reasons Sikander 
Bakht could not be dispensed with — he was made 
one of the Vice-presidents, a post which for some 
days he refused to accept and unsuccessfully sought 
an explanation for the arbitrary abolition of the 
posts of three General Secretaries. He had no 
choice but to take it or leave it. And, he succumbed 
to it after fretting and fuming for a while. 

The pompous Vajpayee plan, announced by him 
at the Sapru House BJP Council meet, to move BJP 
into rural areas, to mobilise people for ensuring that 
the benefits of the Five Year Plan allocations reached . 
those who are really entitled to it, remained a dead 
letter, for the RSS cadres forming the backbone of 
the organisation showed little interest in it. BJP’s 
electoral disaster in J & K elections in 1983 and then 
in the General Elections held after Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination in 1984 sealed the fate of Vajpayee and 
whatever was left of his liberalism. 

The next phase was heralded with L.K. Advani 
assuming the BJP helm as its president in 1985. 
Long before the recent Nagpur meet of RSS, BJP 
adopted Integral Hunanism of the late Deendayal 
Upadhyay, in place of Gandhian Socialism, as its 
philosophy. Mercifully, it has retained Gandhian 
Socialism as one of its low-grade commitments, 
apparently without meaning it. Again the BJP had 
more than One General Secretary, but they were 
those whose loyalty to RSS is unquestionable. 

The question however still remains to be answered: 
Why has RSS chosen to remove even the thin facade 
in its relations with its front organisations? BMS 
and ABVP have always been unambiguous in their 
loyalty to RSS. The facade was sought to be kept 
up by VHP and BJP. It is also no secret that BMS 
and ABVP, on one side, and BJP on the other, had 
BJP has the 
thinnest representation in the Lok Sabha since RSS: 
had fielded its political wing Jana Sangh in the 
early “fifties. It was upcoming in the South but some- 
time ago, but not now. It is at a stand-still in the north- 
east and has not made any noteworthy headway in the- 
northern states; Lok Dal-BJP coalition government: 
in Haryana does mark some breakthrough for it. 
This is despite the fact that it is the main Opposition 
in Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and is a force to reckon in Gujarat. 

The indication from the Nagpur RSS conclave can 
be that it has come to the conclusion that it can 
now sustain itself and advance only if all its wings 
as well take a patently and unambiguously Hindu 
communal stand. Another conclusion can be that 
Vajpayee has rejoined RSS fraternity; whether out 
of compulsion or conviction it would be hard to 
say. R (November 4) 
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Mohit Sen: Glasnost after October 
(Contd. from page 16) 


and even takeover of this power. He pointedly refer- 
-red to how the superior civilisation of the Greeks 
had eventually overcome their barbarian conquerors. 
He clearly wanted the ever greater education, 
politicalisation and activisation of the working class 
and working people as the only effective antidotes 
to the bureaucratisation of the state and the Bols- 
hevik Party. With regard to the latter while he 
called for the banning of factions, he coupled this 
with the demand for inner party debate and discus- 
sion involving all party members. 

(incidentally and in paranthesis, it has never yet 
been properly explained as to why after insisting on 
the expulsion of Kamenev and Zinoviev for divulg- 
ing the exact date of the revolutionary uprising, 
both were soon enough back in the Central 
Committee and Politbureau.) 

It was at this critical time that Lenin died. 
Momentous decisions had to be taken as to the 
very fate of socialist construction in the Soviet 
Union. In the controversy with Trotsky this was 
the heart of the matter. Stalin led but it was 
Bukharin, who argued and explained to those who 
believed in the prospect of building socialism ina 
single country specifically one such asthe Soviet 
Union. 

Following this came what was in many ways the 
more important controversy, that is, how concretely 
to build socialism in the Soviet Union. It is signi- 
‘ficant that on this point Trotsky and Preobrazhensky 
agreed more with Stalin than with Bukharin. Super- 
industrialisation anda tribute to be levied on the 
countryside for this purpose were common to three 
of them and opposed by Bukharin. The “revolution 
from above” through collectivisation at a forced 


pace was the natural consequence of the defeat of 


the latter. 

What is required to bring about revolutionary 
change is first and foremost mass awareness that 
such a change is needed and that such a change is 
possible. Revolution is always made by people and 
sometimes the people make it by using guns, as 
Fidel Castro once declared. Thus, the land of the 
October Revolution is again alight with revolutionary 
renewal and awakening in order to redeem in full 
the pledge of the ten earth-shaking days of 1917, A 
revolution in consciousness is being worked for with 
all the fervour and grit of the Bolsheviks. It is in this 
connection that a searing review of the past is needed 
along with acknowledgement of the achievements. 
The two are not to be confused and the first is not 
to be forgotten because of the second. 

Along with revolutionising the masses and by 
leading them, structures and mechanisms have to be 
dismantled. Production relations, not to be taken 
as only an ownership question in the narrow sense, 
have to be changed in accordance with the impera- 
tives of the growth of the forces of production, 
which has working and evolving Man at its centre. 
The ending to exploitation has to be carried forward 
to the elimination ofalienation. The areas of state 
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power taken over by the bureaucracy have to be 
recovered by the people. The character of produc 
tion has to change from quantitative expansion to 
qualitative development. The character of planning 
has to change from using administrative methods to 
employing economic levers including the socialist 
market. And, it bears repetition, all this is to be 
done not for the people only but by the people 
themselves. Whatever substitutionism there was has 
to be replaced by the vanguard heading the con- 
scious masses. 

This is not the place to go into the question of 
the indispensability and the inevitability of the 
Stalin course of socialist build-up. It was not the 
only way of doing the job even in the face of the 
growing Fascist and Nazi threat. Indeed, it was 
accompanied by extreme sectarianism and adventur- 
ism ou questions of the anti-fascist and anti-impe- 
rialist struggle, which helped the hostile encirclement 
of the Soviet Union and even aided the Nazis and 
Fascists, though the Communists were by no means 
the only guilty party. In India, the Communist move- 
ment was badly damaged by this orientation and 
approach. It was a complex system of views and 


manner of implementation whether in relation to 


internal Soviet development or the world revolu- 
tionary movement in sharp contrast to the system of 
views of Lenin in the early 1920s. 

It is argued that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating and after all is said and done, the Soviet 
Union became a powerful socialist state. To accept 
this argument without qualification is to base onself 
on historical determinism and not historical material- 
ism. History then becomes chronology. Besides 
part of the pudding or the eating involved gross 
errors and crimes, which not even the most ardent 
admirer of Stalin can justify though he or she may 
seek to explain them away. 

But whatever may be the controversy about the 
method of the Soviet socialist build-up, there is agree- 
ment not only on the point that socialism was built 
but also on the point that socialism in the Soviet 
Union can no longer advance by using the same 
method. The need for change has not been disputed 
since 1956, at least. But in fact, while the worst 
abuses were certainly not repeated and the methods 
were improved and achievements continued, change 
oraturn did not result. There was conservatism, 
stagnation and laxity for a long period. 

Why did this happen? The documents of the CPSU 
and the speeches and writings of Gorbachev — 
unfortunately this piece is written prior to the 
Seventieth Anniversary Report — make it abundantly 
clear that above all, the leadership of CPSU did not 
have the requisite vision of and will for change. Even 
such changes as were attempted floundered, because 
they were of a piecemeal character and because while 
bureaucratic resistance was extremely powerful, the 
masses Were not educated nor mobilised. It was 
because of this that the crisis phenomena emerged. 
There was no other way except to follow the pro- 
gramme and the path of perestroika and glasnost. 

This is the revolution of perestroika and glasnost, 
which can be called the Second October or the 
Renewal of October, as one pleases, Its successes 


; T + i 1 i , 
will mean a qualitative change in the character and 
composition of Soviet socialist state power and 
fundamental structural transformations. The shades 
, of both Lenin and Gramsci would be blessing this 
new turn and endeavour! 

_As is the case with all revolutions,a sharp and 
sustained struggle would be required and is in fact 
proceeding. Setbacks, casualties and changes dictated 


4 
by experience are sure to be there. But sois sucdéss. 
October has never failed and never faded. “Always 
forward? has been its message. Perestroika and 
glasnost are the October of our days. 

As a Communist for four decades, one addresses 
the younger generation with a small change in 
Wordsworth’s words “Bliss is it in this dawn to be 
alive; But to be young is very heaven!” 





Hassain: Indo-Soviet Trade 
(Continued from page 18) 


preferences in terms of style, colour, design, as well 
as conditions of market accessibility, especially since 
marketing in Socialist countries is different from prac- 
tices prevailing in free-market economies. Moreover, 
due consideration must also be given to increased 
sophistication and price competitiveness of our 
products. 

It would also be appropriate to mention that 
increasing contact between USSR and our private 
sector has proved vastly beneficial inasmuch that it 
__ fas helped identify new possibilities for merchandise 
trade and expose Indian industry directly to the 
precise nature of Soviet demand, as also the exacting 
standards of quality. The interest indicated in recent 
months by the Confederation of Engineering Industry 
and the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry could thus help in the creation of 
an environment that could result in greater and more 
diversified trade. In this connection, possibilities 
of cooperation in industry will now be reviewed. 

The agreement on “Main Directions of Economic, 
Trade and Scientific and Technical Cooperation upto 
2000 AD,” signed in 1985, envisages cooperation in 
the sectors of coal, steel, power, petroleum, non- 
ferrous metals and machine building. Under the 
agreement, the Soviet Union has agreed to provide 
a credit of one billion roubles for setting up the 
Kahlgaon Thermal Power Plant; construction of 
Jharia, Mohar and Khadia open-cast mines; Sitanala 
underground collieries and exploration of on-shore 
basins for petroleum products which is to be returned 
through exports of goods from India. A long-term 
agreement has also been signed between India and 
Soviet Union recently to further itensify cooperation 
in the field of production cooperation and co-pro- 
duction. Under this agreement, technologies and 
production of more modern and versatile machines 
is to be upgraded through mutual cooperation. The 
major areas in which growth through collaboration 
could be expected are machine tools, chemical 
machinery, automative industry, coal mining 
machinery and power and industrial machinery. The 
Soviet Union also offered setting up of three hotel 
projects at Tashkent. Samarkand and Bukhara by 
Indian companies. Negotiations for these projects 
with Indian companies are in progress and it is 
expected that the same will be finalised soon and 
the contracts awarded to Indian firms soon as consi- 


derable expertise in civil construction activities is 


available in India. 

In conclusion, it may be stressed that cooperation 
between India and USSR in the field of trade, 
industria] relations and economic development, 
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which had begun about three decades ago, has 


considerably expanded since then. This has not 


taken place on the basis of a profit motive, but on 
the basis of goodwill and trust with a view to meet 
each other’s requirements. The emerging pattern of 
India’s trade and industrial relations with USSR, 
therefore, indicates further strengthening of such 
ties: the volume of trade is expected to expand 
substantially as well as diversify, while cooperation 
in industry will also be substantially strengthened 
and as joint and co-production venturies come up 
increasingly. [1] 
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USSR IN 2017 


The Soviet state has existed for 
70 years and for 70 years socialism 
has existed as a new socio-political 
system. For 40 years socialism has 
been a world-wide system of countries 
different in their national traditions, 
geographical locations and levels of 
economic development, but united 
in their devotion to the ideas underly- 
ing this new social order in human 
history. 


~ 


After the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution of 1917, 
when the world’s first socialist state — 
Soviet Russia — was established, only 
138 million people, or 7.8 per cent of 
the world’s population, embarked 
upon the path of socialism. Today 70 
years later, when there are 15 socialist 
states and many other countries 
which are socialist-oriented, more 
than 1,500 million people, or one-third 
of the planet’s population, live in the 
conditions of this new social system. 


In 2017 the Soviet state will mark 
its centenary. A century is a consi- 
derable stretch of time in mankind’s 
historical development. 


Socialism has been developing 
constantly, but at different rates 
at different times. Soviet specia- 
lists predict that the next 30 years 
will be special in this sense, for 
life itself has demanded the highest 
rates of development possible while 
socialism in the USSR has the 
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potential needed to ensure that these 
rates are achieved. 


What will the Soviet Union be like 
in 2017? 


Viewed in light of the targets 
Soviet society has set for itself today, 
its general features will be as follows: 


— ia the economic sphere: the 
USSR will have attained a funda- 
mentally new scientific, technological 
and organisational level; it will have 
attained the world’s highest level of 
labour productivity, of the quality of 
goods and efficiency of production 
and the structure of its national-eco- 
nomic complex will be optimal; 


— inthe social sphere: a qualita- 
tively new level of the people’s well- 
being will have been attained and the 
socialist principle of distribution 
according to work done will be imple- 
mented consistently; the basic struc- 
ture of a classless society will have 
been built and the substantial distinc- 
tions (in socio-economic terms and 
cultural and everyday life) between 
town and country will have disappear- 
ed; productive work will be a more 
harmonious combination of manual 
and intellectual work than today; the 
creative initiative and civic responsi- 
bility of all Soviet people will have 
been greatly enhanced; 


— in the political sphere: the 
principles of socialist self-government 
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of the people will be consistently and 
fully implemented; rank-and-file citi- 
zens will take an active part in hand- 
ling state affairs; the electoral system 
will have been improved, and all 
forms of representative and direct 
democracy will be employed more 
effectively; 


— in the sphere of cultural life: 
socialist ideology will have been 
strengthened, the moral principles of 
socialism will play a more influential 
role in people’s behaviour, cultural 
values will be shared among the very 
broad masses of the working people, 
the educational level of the population 
will have changed qualitatively; all 
this will enable Soviet society to come 
much closer to socialism’s ideal of 
bringing up an all-around, harmoni- 
ously developed individual; 


— in the sphere of international 
relations: if the striving of the nations 
for peace is realized on the basis of 
the Soviet programme for eliminating 
nuclear weapons in the world by the 
year 2000 or on the basis of a similar 
programme, the Earth will have been 
freed from nuclear weapons, conven- 
tional armaments will have been sub- 
stantially reduced, the principle of 
peaceful coexistence will determine 
the political atmosphere, and man- 
kind will thus have come substantially 
closer to establishing genuine friend- 
ship and good-neighbourly relations 
among all nations. 


These targets, set forth in the 
Programme of the Soviet Communist 
Party, sum up the long-term political 
platform of Soviet Communists. 
Although this programme does not set 
the exact time for the attainment of 
specific objectives, both historical 
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experience and the urgency of the 
tasks the Programme sets warrant the 
conviction that many of the above 
listed aims will be achieved by 2017. 


But how and by what means? It 
would take another entire book to 
answer this question. Such a book 
would have to include, in particular, 
the discussions being waged by Soviet 
scientists on the ways for socialism to 
advance further and on the various 
programmes being proposed for 
improving the various spheres of life. 
In concluding this book about the 
achievements of the Soviet govern- 
ment in its 70-year history and about 
the new problems arising for Soviet 
society today, will limit ourselves to 
the most important issue. The 1917 
revolution triumphed above all 
because it used very effectively what is 
currently called the human factor: 
people’s personal interest in improving 
society. And people’s interests will 
continue to propel socialism further 
ahead, as it is clearly stated in the 
Programme of the Soviet Communist 
Party: 


“Socialist society cannot function 
effectively without finding new ways 
of developing the creative activity of 
the masses in all spheres of public 
life.” 


So it is people, their interests, their 
desire for the new and their striving 
to go further that move socialism 
along its historical path. This is what 
has moved socialism for 70 years now 
and will continue to move it further 
along a road which is difficult and still 
untrodden. But it is a road that is 
enticing and promises what mankind’s 
best minds have always striven for. 





HARYANA 


November | is a memorable day in the annals of Haryana. 
Born this day in 1966, it presented a dismal picture of poverty 
and backwardness. But the hardy people through their sweat and 


toil have speedily transformed it into a prosperous State, holding the 
promise of plenty. 


Inspired by the gospe! of ‘Karma’ enshrined in the Bhagwad Gita, we have always surged iP 
forward, surmounting the obstacles with courage, improving the quality of life of our people, if 
especially those belonging to weaker sections a: 

~ Our determined efforts for a better social and economic order have begun to bear fruits, V 
as evidenced by the following facts: 
E Fach person attaining the age of 65 years on June 17, 1987 and after is eligible for Old Age Pension at 

the rate of Rs 100/- per mensem So far over 62 lakh persons have been benefitted 


@ Loans amounting to Rs 22751 crore of 7.48 lakh small farmers, landless labourers, petty shopkeepers, artisans 
and persons belonging to scheduled castes and backward classes have been waived 


E Fifty per cent of sale proceeds of one row of roadside trees immediately adjoining the land will be paid to 
land owners to compensate them for the foss accruing from such plantations 


E Educated unemployed youth can travel free m Haryana Roadways buses for attending interviews for jobs 
E Short term loans taken by the farmers have been converted into medium term loans to provide relief to the 
farmers affected by drought 

25 per cent subsidy on Rabi seeds will be given to farmers in drought affected areas 1,54,500 quintals of 
seeds and 2,89,000 tonnes of fertiliser for Rabi crops have been planned for distribution 

Recovery of taccavi and abiana has been suspended in the drought hit areas 


The Centre has been approached to get SYL completed by March 31, 1988 through its own agency and 
allocate us our full share of water. , 


BE A high-powered Ant-Corruption Board has been constituted to oversee the functioning of vigilance wings in 
various departments 


E A novel scheme of undertaking development projects such as schooi buildings, hospitals, dharamshalas etc 


by the local well-to-do people and Haryanauis settled outside has been launched If necessary, Government 
will gwe matching grants for such projects. 


Gainful utilization of resources and whole-hearted cooperation extended by the people 
have contributed in making Haryana a front-ranking State. Let us, on this sacred day, pledge 
anew to continue our march without any consideration of caste, creed or religion to create 
Haryana of our cherished dreams, a better place to live. — Devi Lal 


Chief Minister, Haryana. 
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EDITOR’S., NOTEBOOK .@ 


Gasbags at Work > 


We all the burdens that his prime ministerial responsibilities 
impose upon him, Rajiv Gandhi has been the President of the 
Congress-I, with a record of single-minded determination. This is 


, borne out by his unfailing resolve to go in for party membership 


drive, and following it, to hold elections for offices within the party. 

At the special centenary session of the Congress in December, 1985 
— made memorable by his inspiring pledge to rid the party of 
““power-brokers” —- the Congress President promised early scrutiny 
of party membership lists. Already before Bombay, the promised 
membership drive had to be postponed more than once. 

Immediately after Bombay came Rajiv Gandhi’s lightning decision 
to appoint Arjun Singh as the Vice-President, in addition to Kamla- 
pati Tripathi continuing as its uniquely active Working President. 
In January, 1986, the Party President also set up an Organisational 
Election Monitoring Sub-Committee with six members, with 
Darbara Singh as Chairman. Its report was never discussed; in fact, 
nobody seems to know of its contents, if there were any. 

Within a few months, in April 1986, came Kamlapati’s bombshell 
letter to Rajiv Gandhi complaining about large-scale recruitment of 
bogus members. By then, the scandal had been widely noticed. The 
embarrassment was sought to be averted by announcing that the 
membership lists would be duly scrutinised by Pradesh Scrutiny 
Committees, which were scheduled to be set up under the party 
constitution provisions. 

Throughout 1986, the AICC spokesmen were at pains to explain 
that the scrutiny of membership lists had not been completed and 
was expected to be done soon. The reality was that the Party 
President, Rajiv Gandhi, had himself held in abeyance the appoint- 
ment of Pradesh Scrutiny Committees. 

In February, 1987, the Congress President again suddenly woke up. 
By now, another ancient monument in the party was resurrected: 
Uma Shankar Dikshit was brought in to chair a ten-member 
committee; this time the signboard for it was Organisation Election 
Enquiry Committee. 

-The Congress President was dead set on going ahead with 
cleansing the Augean stables of the Congress. Before this Dikshit 
Committee could submit ‘its report, another Dikshit Committee was 
set up by Rajiv Gandhi within four months, in June, 1987; he 


“appointed a Committee on Organisational Matters under the chair- 


manship of the same old Uma Shankar Dikshit. It had an impres- 
sive list of eight members: the six General Secretaries of AICC-I, 
besides Treasurer, Sitaram Kesri and Chairman Dikshit himself. 
This Dikshit Committee-II was asked to “consider measures to 
revitalise the functioning of the party at all levels and suggest the 


‘procedure and the schedule for party election to be completed by 


January 1988.” . 
However, before the Committee could hardly start functioning, 


the Party President on September 1 replaced five of 
the six AICC-I General Secretaries by five new faces 
with a totally mnocent knowledge of the tremendous 
activities going on for party-building under Rajiv’s 
leadership. 

Meanwhile, Uma Shankar Dikshit submitted late 
last month the report of the Committee-I, that he 
had chaired. Its contents were kept so top secret 
that even the new General Secretaries were not told 
of the fact of its having been submitted This 
became evident on November 4, when after the 
short-notice meeting of the Working Committee on 
that dav, one of the new General Secretaries, 
Ghulam Nabi Azad told pressmen that the issue of 
party elections would be considered only after the 
Dikshit Committee report was received. The poor 
thing did not know that the report had reached the 
Congress President — at least, his prime ministerial 
office. 


= 
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Incidentally, the meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee on November 4, was the first meeting of that 
body after the one on April 18, when the then 
famous and now let-it-be-forgotten resolution warn- 
ing against CIA destabilisation was passed with 
fanfare. 

It is understood that the Dikshit Committee-I has 
recommended that the party constitution should be 
amended to restore the qualification for membership 
as it had prevailed in the party prior to the 1969 
split. And it has also recommended that the member- 
ship enrolment needs to be completed by June, 1988. 

Nobody, therefore, can complain that the Cong-. 
ress-] under Rajiv Gandhi’s presidency is not actively 
striving to build the party. Heroic efforts at con- 
stantly putting off any drive. 

Gasbags at work. 


November l] N.C. 
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Getting into Quick-sand | 
in Sri Lanka 


WE are today caught in a jam in Sri Lanka. There 

is no escape from this conclusion, however 
heroic may be Rajiv Gandhi’s efforts to put on a 
brave face. 

This was evident from the Prime Minister’s long 
statement in Parliament on November 9. It was a 
catalogue of events, not an assessment of the situa- 
tion, nor an explanation of the direction in which the 
Government expects further developments. It was 
on the whole a very defensive statement. 

The main thrust of what the Prime Minister said 
was against LTTE. This was not unexpected 
since the Government’s operation today is directed 
mainly towards liquidating this, the biggest militant 
force among the Tamils in Sri Lanka. What is 
extraordinary is that throughout the period preced- 
ing and following the July 29 agreement, the Indian 
authorities chose to lionise LTTE to the neglect 
of all other Tamil groups, the militants as well as the 
moderates, It is amazing that the Government had 
no assessment whatsoever of LTTE’s strength, 
attitude and policy approach, despite the fact that 
for four long years, its agencies were handling 
LTTE and other Tamil groups. If LTTE had 
grown powerful and aggressive. what steps did 
the Indian authorities take to chasten it, establish 
close political rapport with it and forge a common 
approach with :t? If one were to recall the 
meticulous care and painstaking political efforts 
made in 1971 to establish close rapport with the 
Mukti Bahini of Bangladesh—some of whose leaders 
were perhaps as difficult to manage — the record 
of the Rajiv Government in dealing with the Tami! 
groups comes out in pathetic contrast. 

Those who have been following the Sri Lanka 


crisis know how hurriedly and without the least 
political preparation, the July 29 agreement was 
pushed through and they were not surprised when 
LTTE leadership began taking a hostile turn after 
the agresment. There is good ground for believing 
that the LTTE leadership was tackled in a cavalier 
manner unexpected of a responsible authority. After 
the July 29 agreement, the LTTE leaders were 
left to be handled by officials of various denomina- 
tions and no effort was made to step up urgent 
political consultations with them. The host of 
political elements both in Tamil Nadu and at the 
Centre anxious to implement the Accord could have 
been mobilised to meet and thrash out issues with 
the LTTE leaders. Nothing of the kind was under- 
taken. Because, Rajiv Gandhi's style of func- 
tioning enjoins that he with a handful of his cohorts 
alone can deliver the goods. This was the style fol- 
lowed in Punjab and has now brought disastrous 
results in Sri Lanka. 

From the Prime Minister’s statement in Parlia-‘ 
ment, it 1s clear that the Government instead of 
intense political interface with the LTTE leadership, 
tried to win it over by lavish bait of office in the 
interim administrative set-up. By the Prime Minister’s 
own version, the LTTE leadership “had masterminded 
the killings of over 600 rival Tamil militant cadres” 
and yet the very same LTTE was offered sev-n out 
of [2 seats in the Interim Admunistrative Council 
(and this included its chairman too) while all the 
other Tamil militant groups were excluded from the 
Council despite the fact that these militant groups had 
pledged their support to the agreement and handed 
over their arms. Obviously, the Government had 
neither any inkling of the LTTE mood nor did it keep 
any leverage by standing by the other militant groups. 
Under the circumstances, it was ridiculous on its 
part to have assured in the Accord that there 
could be cessation of hostilities within 48 hours. 

Then came the swing of the pendulum. When the 
LTTE kept up their attacks, then too the Govern- 
ment had no policy but to use Indian armed forces 
in a massive operation, the like of which India 
had not undertaken anywhere outside the country’s 


frontier since Independence. In fact, one is entitled 
to question the wisdom of engaging the Indian 
armed forces in a full-scale military operation, which 
was not envisaged in the July 29 agreement. There 
was good ground for further negotiation at that 
stage both with LTTE and Sri Lanka Government. 

It is good that the Prime Minister paid tribute to 
the sacrifices of our jawans and officers, who had 
fallen in the Sri Lanka operations and their 
number is not inconsiderable. At the same time, 
it would be pertinent to ask what was the cause 
for which our soldiers have given their lives. 
Obviously this was not for the defence of the 
motherland. Nor have we decided to build an 
empire beyond our borders for which our troops have 
had to shed their blood. Nor are we fighting to 
save the world from the evils of Communism as the 
American GIs were told in Vietnam, nor for the 
defence of the Socialist Fatherland as the Soviet 
soldiers might have been motivated in Afghanistan. 
What is it for which our jawans are fighting? Is it to 
keep up the tottering Jayewardene regime? What 
needs to be questioned is not the role of the Indian 
‘ armed forces, but the irresponsibility of those at the 
political level, who have ordered our forces to Sri 
Lanka. 

It will be said that jawans have been fighting in 
Sri Lanka to safeguard the interests of the Tamil 
population. Apart from the fact that a full-scale 
military operation is not the best way of winning over 
a population, the question arises as to how far the 
July 29 agreement, as implemented uptodate, 
would be safeguarding the interests of the Tamil 
minority in Sri Lanka. 

Obviously, this could be ensured by the Sri Lanka 
Government on its part honouring the July 29 agree- 
ment to the full. It may be useful to note its record 
on this score. 

Even after the July 29 agreement, the Sri Lanka 
Government went ahead with Sinhalese coloni- 
sation in the eastern province in clear violation of the 
agreement; in fact, this was one of the issues which 
sparked off LTTE clashes. Uptil now, there is no cate- 
gorical assurance from Colombo that such colonisa- 
tion would be scrapped. What President Jayewardene 
has conceded is the setting up of a monitoring com- 
mittee, which as Rajiv Gandhi told Parliament, 
would investigate complaints of ‘fresh colonisation,’ 

The two Bills that the Sri Lanka Government has 
brought before Parliament, by all accounts, fall far 
short of even moderate Tamil demands. Although 
Rajiv Gandhi has commended this as ‘unprece- 
dented’ he could carry no conviction about their 
efficacy even with TULF, not to speak of any of the 
militant groups. President Jayewardene himself has 
not claimed that the provisions of the two Bills 
come up to the concessions he had promised in the 
proposals made by him on December 19, 1986. The 
experts of the Government of India are themselves 
concerned about the loopholes in the provisions of 
the two Bills and these would makea mockery of 
the devolution of powers to the proposed provincial 
set-up for the Tamil area. After protracted talks with 
the Sri Lanka President in New Delhi last week, 
Rajiv Gandhi in his statement in Parliament says 
that he has “‘received firm assurances {thattif in the 
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coming months difficulties arise, the Sri Lanka 
Government will make such changes as are found - 
necessary.” This does not certainly mean that the 
Tamil demands would be met. And what is the leve 
tage by which the Tamil leadership can move now? 
The Indian Army has destroyed the armed strength 
ofthe Tamil militants by their operation against 
LTTE, What then remains to force the hands of 
Colombo to honour its commitments? There was not 
even a joint statement by President Jayewardene and 
Prime Munister Rajiv Gandhi to spell out these 
so-called ‘firm assurances’ after their New Delhi talks 
(November 5-7), 

President Jayewardene’s visit to New Delhi will 
of course, be remembered not because of the ‘firm 
assurances’ with which he has got round Rajiv 
Gandhi, but by the totally gratuitous attack he 
launched against the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, 
while enjoying the hospitality of the Government 
of India. This unprecedented attack by the Head 
of a foreign Government against a State Govern- 
ment within India has brought forth neither an` 
apology from him nor a satisfactory explanation 
from the Prime Minister of India, It is obvious 
that President Jayewardene’s attack on Tamil Nadu 
Government was meant to drivea wedge between 
Madras and New Delhi. No less amazing is the 
fact that President Jayewardene did not care to 
pay a tribute, not to speak of a handsome tribute, 
to the Indian soldiers, who have given their lives 
for his benefit. 

Rajiv Gandhi is certainly entitled to extol his 
July 29 agreement. But the realities on the ground 
show that the Sri Lanka side does not seem to be 
serious in implementing its part of the commitment 
in the Accord. Noris its own position secure as 
could be seen from the JVP attacks that have been 
rapidly mounting on the Sinhalese side. In inter- 
national affairs, an agreement is evaluated by the 
willingness and capacity of the parties to it to 
implement it. Rajiv Gandhi may be implementing 
it in all seriousness by liquidating LTTE with the 
use Of the Indian Army at the expense of the Indian 
tax-payer. Is there any such effort on the part 
of Junius Jayewardene? No visible sign on this 
score to ensure the validity of the July 29 Accord 
signed with so much fanfare. 

The Prime Minister’s claim in Parliament that 
“there are no differences” between the Centre and 
the Tamil Nadu is not borne out by the realities on 
the ground. How does Rajiv reconcile the Centre’s 
stand with MGR’s public plea, made repeatedly, 
for cease-fire and talks with LTTE? In fact, this 
plea reflects the overwhelming mood in the country 
as a whole, including a very large section within 
his party. The Prime Minister’s insistence on LTTE 
first laying down arms and accepting the July 29 
agreement runs counter to the very concept of a 
cease-fire, Which means what it says — namely the 
simple cessation of hostilities without any condition. 
Unless there is a cease-fire, here and now, the Rajiv 
Gandhi Government would be pushing the Indian 
armed forces into the danger zone of having to wage 
a counter insurgency war, which cannot be won. 

The sure road to disaster. [J 


November 11 N.C. 
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| COMMENTARY: 
Bangladesh on the Brink 


A new dimension has been added to the Bangladesh 

people’s unique movement for the restoration 
of democracy and the removal of President Hussain 
Mohammad Ershad. This has been touched off by 
the police firing on two large processions in Dhaka 
last Thursday (November 10). It has proved beyond 
doubt that despite his excellence as a political tight- 
rope-walker — an art in which he has gradually 
achieved mastery since his assumption of power five 
and a half years ago — Ershad is now finding it 
difficult to cling on to office without employing brute 
force. 

The use of such tactics could have either of the 
two consequences: the masses might be cowed down 
and suppressed by the sheer logic of unleashing a 
reign of terror; or, the intensity of the popular move- 
ment could gather fresh momentum as a result of 
the provocation. Since Ershad’s capacity to force 
people into submission is limited, given the fast- 
growing magnitude, the struggle for democracy has 
been acquiring of late, the latter possibility appears 
to be brighter today than ever before. 

The turning point in the popular upsurge against 
Ershad came in June and July last, particularly 
when Bangladesh experienced an unprecedented 
54-hour bandh from July 22 to 24. Angered by the 
anti-people Budget proposals (which envisaged 


higher taxes and levies on consumer goods and” 


utilities thus accentuating the common man’s eco- 
nomic woes) and the farcical passage of two legis- 
lations in the Jatiya Sansad (Parliament) that sought 
to enhance the role of the armed forces in district- 
level local self-government, its people of all hues — 
and mostly those belonging to be political party — 
enthusiastically and spontaneously responded to the 
call of almost all Opposition parties from the eight- 
party alliance headed by Sheikh Hasina Wazed of 
the Awami League and the seven-party alliance led 
by Begum Khaleda Zia of the Bangladesh National 
Party to the ‘five-party alliance of the pro-Chinese 
Left radicals (and even the ultra-Right Jamaat-e- 
Islami) for paralysing the administration and 
government throughout the country. The tall claims 
made by the President’s thoroughly discredited 
Jatiya-party men to foil the strike and hartal vanished 
into thin air in the face of the people’s massive 
support to the bandh. All sections of the public — 
from the workers to the students — rose as one man 
to register their sense of revulsion against the 
corrupt and undemocratic nature of the regime over 
which President Ershad presides. Even the police 
declined to open fire on peaceful demonstrators in 
Dhaka, when they lay siege on the Jatiya Party head- 
quarters once the armed thugs belonging to that 
party had sought to loot a branch of the Jatiya 
Bank after forcing it open. Such slogans rent the 
air as Police janata bhai bhat; Sairacharer patan chai 
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(Police and the people are brothérs; Down with 
autocracy). 

However, the couplet that united all segments of 
the populace was the catchy and pithy Ek-dafa, ek- 
dabi: Ershad tui kobe jaabi? (One demand, one point; 
Ershad, when will you quit?) The same slogan has 
found pride of place in the current campaign as well. 

AlI this underscores not only the hollowness of 
the Bangladesh President’s claims regarding restora- 
tion of civilian rule, but also brings into sharp focus 
the illegitimacy of his governance heightened by 
widespread allegations of large-scale rigging during 
both the parliamentary poll (May 1986) and the 
presidential elections (October 1986). No doubt 
repressive measures like cancellation of trains and 
warning bus operators against transporting demons- 
trators to the capital city kept the number of 
participants in the November 10 “Dhaka Siege” 
well below the organisers’ expectations. And yet 
Ershad’s crude attempts could not conceal the mood 
of the masses. The people, who managed to converge 
on the city in their thousands, if not lakhs, gave 
vent to their pent-up feelings in no uncertain terms 
thereby resulting in police firing that led toa dozen 
deaths and injuries to nearly 200. And the cowardly 
act of Jatiya Party goons hurling seven to eight 
bombs on Begum Khaleda Zia’s car provided the 
best measure of the desperation of the Ershad esta- 
blishment. 

It needs to be also underlined that, unlike in the 
past, when agitations rocked the country only after 
the harvesting of the kharif crop in winter, the 
present movement has taken place during the height 
of the monsoon season. In this sense it is really 
unique. And, as the latest incidents testify, its 
momentum did not get reduced even after its tempo- 
rary suspension due to the devastating floods, which 
are estimated to have cost the country 4000 crore 
taka in terms of the damage wrought in their wake. 

The fact that Sheikh Hasina has at long last 
decided to formally join hands with Begum Khaleda 
in the common struggle to dislodge Ershad is of 
phenomenal importance in the current context. It 
is true that Begum Khaleda’s repugnance of Ershad 
springs from the personal factor: the latter’s maltreat- 
ment of her and his considered moves to underplay 
the contribution of her deceased husband, the late 
President Ziaur Rahman, to the country’s develop- 
ment. And although the present movement is direct- 
ed against Ershad’s armed, junta, she would not 
hesitate to opt for military support — which is quite 
on the cards — to enable her to get catapulted into 
power by ousting Ershad. The role of the military 
clique that killed Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and his family in 1975 also needs to be 
watched carefully because Ershad has in the past 
sought to blackmail the Awami League by raising 
the bogey that if he quit, those elements far worse 
than him, could seize power. Nevertheless, all these 
recede into the background at this point of time 
when the people’s wrath against the military dictator- 
ship promises to assume a proportion, the like of 
which has not been seen on the horizon of Bangla- 
desh since its birth seven years ago. 


November 11 nC.” 





On November 14 falls the ninety-eighth birth anniversary of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
To mark the occasion, Mainstream publishes in the following pages three articles - 
from three distinguished contributors touching on three areas of immediate concern 
for the nation in the domestic and international spheres, — Editor 


Gandhi-Nehru Tradition and Indian Secularism 
P.C. JOSHI 


“Nahi Manushat Shrestha Taran Hi Kinchit (There is 
none loftier than man!)” Mahabharat. 


“Sabai Upar Manush Satya Tahar Upar Nain (Man is 


above everyone. There is no truth higher than man!)’’ 
Chandidas 


MONG the developing countries, India is 
distinguished by its proclaimed commitment to 
secularism as the guiding principle of state policy 
and action. The conception of Indian secularism is 
not just an intellectual abstraction; it is not a product 
only of logical constructions and academic debates 
only, It acquired flesh and blood, a moral depth and 
intensity through the martyrdom of the foremost lea- 
der of India’s freedom struggle, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and through death-defying courage in the pursuit of 
the secular ideal by Jawaharlal Nehru. Further, the 
sacrifice of countless unknown Indians, who stood up 
for secular nationhood at critical moments in India’s 
national evolution has qualitatively transformed 
Indian secularism from an intellectual abstraction 
into a powerful moral force. 

Secularism was no doubt the intellectual child of 
the West. From a broad historical perspective, the 
modern secular ideal and conception originated in 
the West and crystallised as a world-view under the 
impetus provided by three major forces of the 
modern age—Religious Reformation, Industrialisa- 
tion and the Democratic Revolution. Even though 
certain cultural ingredients of secularism lie deep in 
certain aspects of Indian historical tradition, India’s 
introduction to the ideal of modern secularism was 
the result of the Western impact. At the same time 
the Western impact which was conducive to the 
secular idea, has to be distinguished from the colonial 
impact, which created formidable impediments on 
the path of transition to a secular state and society. 
The Colonial State was far from being a secular 
state. Specially in the past-1857 Rebellion period, 
“the British abandoned their role as social refor- 
mers” (Daniel Thorner 1980: 25). As a part of its new 
policy of divide and rule, it had mastered the art of 
exploiting one religion against another. 

Further, it did not consistently and vigorously 
pursue a policy of secularising Indian education and 


The author is Professor, Institute of Econo- 
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culture. Besides, the identification of colonial rule 
with India’s backward-looking classes and social 
strata converted colonialism into a formidable con- 
straint on the processes of secularisation of Indian 
society. The most important constraint created by 
colonial rule was in the perpetuation of “a static 
economy in progress”, in the stagnation of produc- 
tive forces and in the emergence ofa social and 
economic pattern neither traditional nor modern, 
which provided the soil for the growth of the forces 
of social obscurantism and anti-secularism. (Daniel 
Thorner 1980: 25-26). 

The promoter of the secular idea in India was 
thus not the colonial power-elite; the pioneers of the 
the secular ideal were the anti-colonial sections of 
Indian elite, which derived inspiration from modern 
Western thought and specially from the English 
industrial and French political revolutions. The 
secularisation process also received stimulus from the 
Indian religious reformation pioneered by Swami 
Vivekananda, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and many 
others. Further, the secular idea gathered 
momentum from the historical compulsions and 
necessities of India’s struggle against colonialism and 
from her striving to evolve a unified national identity 
out of its multi-religious, multi-ethnic and multi- 
lingual diversities. 

Indian nationalism from its very inception faced 
the challenge of evolving a set of normative princi- 
ples defining clearly, among other things, the relation 
between religion and politics and between religion 
and the nation-state suited to a multi-religious 
country with Hindus in a majority and Muslims 
Christians and others being significant minorities. In 
other words, leaders of Indian nationalism had to 
clarify whether the Indian nation-state will be based 
on predominance of the religion of the majority 
community or will be based on clear dissociation and 
demarcation of the state from religion—on secularism. 

A clear pronouncement about the secular basis of 
Indian polity came from the foremost leader of 
Indian nationalism, Mahatma Gandhi in the follow- ` 
ing BS Nas ss 

industan belongs to all those who are born an 
bred here and who have no other country to ioe 
to. Therefore, it belongs to Parsis, Beni Israels, 
to Indian Christians, Muslims and other non- 
Hindus as much as to Hindus, Free India will 
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be no Hindu raj, it will be Indian raj based not 

on the majority of any religious sect or com- 

munity, but on the representatives of the whole 

people without distinction of religion. I can 

conceive of a mixed majority putting the Hindus 

in a minority. They would be elected for their 
record of service and merits. Religion is a per- 
sonal matter, which should haye no place in politics 
(M.K. Gandhi, 1947: 277-278). 

I do not expect India of my dreams to develop one 
religion that is to be wholly Hindu or wholly 
Christian or wholly Mussalman, but I want it to 

by wholly tolerant, with its religions working side 
ay With one another (M.K. Gandhi 1947: 
257). 

I swear by my religion. I will die for it. But it is 
my personal affair. The State has nothing to do 
with it. The State would look after your secular 
welfare, but not your or my religion. That is 
everybody’s personal concern (M.K. Gandhi 
1947: 278). 

I do not believe that the state can concern itself 
orcope with religious education. By religion I 
haye not in mind fundamental ethics, but what goes 
by the name of denominationalism. We have 
suffered enough from State-aided religion and a 
State Church. A society or a group, which depends 
partly or wholly on state aid for the existence of 
its religion does not deserve or better still, does 
not have any religion worth the name” (M.K. 
Gandhi 1947: 194-195). 

The logical sequel to this premise of denial of 
religion as the basis of the modern polity or modern 
State leads Gandhi to question Quaide-i-Azam 
Jinnah’s affirmation of religion as the basis of 
nationhood. In a well-known statement quoted by 
poo Quaide-i-Azam had presented the following 

esis: 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our 
Hindu friends fail to understand the real nature 
of Islam and Hinduism. They are not religions 
in the strict sense of the word, but are in fact, 
different and distinct social orders and it isa 
dream that the Hindus and Muslims can ever 
eyolve a common nationality. 

The Hindus and Muslims have two different 
religious philosophies, social customs, literatures. 
They neither inter-marry nor inter-dine together, 
and indeed they belong to two different civilisa- 
tions ... To yoke together two such nations under 
a single state must lead to growing discontent 
and final destruction of any fabric that may be 
so built up for the government of such a State” 
(Quoted in M.K. Gandhi 1947: 226-279). 

In replying -to Quaide-i-Azam in the following 
words, Gandhi is also providing the clearest exposi- 
tion of the basic premises of Indian secularism: 

“The two-nation theory is an untruth ... A 
Bengali Muslim speaks the same tongue that a 
Bengali Hindu does, eats the same food, has the 
same amusements as the Hindu neighbour. They 
dress alike. I have often found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish by any outward sign between a Bengali 

_ Hindu and a Bengali Muslim. The same pheno- 

menon is observable more or less in the South 


among the poor, who constitute the masses of 

India ... Hindus and Muslims of India are not 

two nations’? (M.K. Gandhi 1947: 194-195). 

In other words, Gandhi’s basic approach to 
secularism in India was derived not only from 
abstract principles and ideals; his insight into; the 
processes of secularisation was derived from his 
empirical view or insight into the complexity of the 
Indian social structure. Gandhi had a dynamic and 
not a static view of the Indian social structure. He 
recognised from the point of view of reconstruction 
of the Indian polity not the primacy of the religious 
divisions but the existence of multi-religious, regional 
economics, societies and cultures in a country of 
sub-continental dimensions like India. Again in 
Gandhi’s view “the division between classes and’ 
masses” is more basic than the division between 
Hindus and Musslamans, Gandhi’s Ramrajya isan 
idealised expression of a society free from “the 
division between the classes and the masses’; it was a 
peasants’ Utopia and not a Hindu Raj. 

At the conceptual level, the indissoluble link bet- 
ween Indian nationalism and secularism finds 
further affirmation, clarification and sophistication 
in Jawaharlal Nehru’s thought: 

In a country like India, which has many faiths 
and religions, no real nationalism can be built 
except on the basis of secularity. Any narrower 
approach must exclude a section of the population 
and then nationalism itself will have a restricted 
meaning than it should possess.... 

We have not only to live upto the ideals pro- 
claimed in our Constitution, but make them a 
part of our thinking and living and thus build 
up a really integrated nation. That does not 
mean absence of religion, but putting religion 
on a different plane from that of normal political 
and social life. Any other approach in India 
would mean the breaking up of India. (Jawaharlal 
Nehru 1983: 330-331). 

It is important to note that Nehru had a very 
clear insight into the dual character of religion: 
religion, specially organised religion as “blind belief 
and reaction, dogma and bigotry, superstition and 
exploitation and the preservation of vested interests” 
on the one hand and religion as something quali- 
tatively different “‘which supplied a deep, inner 
craving of human beings” and “which has brought 
peace and comfort to innumerable tortured souls” 
on the other. 

Nehru’s approach to secularism is, therefore, 
based on an uncompromising critique of religion 
in the first sense and a deep appreciation and 
respect for religion in the second sense Nehru 
quotes a modern definition of religion, according 
to which “whatever introduces genuine perspective 
into piecemeal and shifting episodes of existence” 
or again “any activity pursued on behalf of an ideal 
end against obstacles, and inspite of threats of 
personal loss, because of conviction of its genera] 
and enduring value is religion in quality.” Nehru 
is prepared to be “a humble camp-follower of 
religion” in this sense (Jawaharlal Nehru 1955: 
374; 380). 

Much more important is Nehru’s whole-hearted 


and clear-headed acceptance of the “‘spiritual and 
moral legacy’ of the saints and sages of India, 
which have contributed “moral standards” and the 
“spiritual element” to Indian life. It is this tra- 
dition of the saints and sages, which is a source of 
“fundamental reality,” which has given the Indian 
people “a moral foundation and certain moral 
concepts which hold together our ideals and our 
life in general” (Jawaharlal Nehru 1965: 530-536). 
In Nehru’s view it will be a poor concept of 
secularism, which does not encompass but excludes 
this rich tradition in the name of breaking away 
from religiosity. 

The concept of secularism as defined above by 
Gandhi and Nehru constitutes the bedrock of 
Indian nationalism. It evolved in and through 
the national struggle for political independence 
and it was ultimately incorporated and embodied 
in the Constitution of the sovereign republic of 
India. The upholding of secularism then became 
the constitutional obligation of the Indian nation- 
state. Jt is clear that Indian secularism grew not in 
the process of direct encounter and clash with 
religion as in the West. Secularism in India grew 
as an integrative concept, transcending religions on 
the one hand and tapping the unifying forces pro- 
moted by the secularisation process within the 
religions of India themselves on the other. Indian 
secularism is the fruit jointly of Religious Reforma- 
tion and Modern Enlightenment in the Indian context. 
The thought of Gandhi provides a bridge between 
these two major thought-streams in modern India. 
One of the major connecting links between these 
two epoch-making thought currents is the idea of 
social equality. Indeed, Indian secularism acts as a 
bridge between religions in a multi-religious country 
via the secular concept of equality. 

Nehru’s exposition of secularism is rooted in affir- 
mation of social and political equality. To quote 
Nehru again: 

We call our state a secular one. The word 
‘secular’ is nota very happy one. And yet for 
want of better word, we have used it. What 
exactly does it mean? It does not obviously 
mean a state where religion is discouraged. It 
means freedom of religion and conscience includ- 
ing freedom for those who haveno religion, 
subject only to their not interfering with each 
other or with the basic conceptions of our state... 
The word secular, however, conveys something 
much more to me, although that might not be 
its dictionary meaning. It conveys the idea of 
social and political equality. Thus, a caste-ridden 
society is not properly secular. I have no desire to 
interfere with any persons’ belief but when those 
beliefs become petrified in caste divisions, un- 
doubtedly they affect the social structure of the 
state. They, prevent us from realising the idea of 
equality which we claim to place before ourselves. 

(Jawaharlal Nehru 1963: 327). 

In other words, the concept of secularism, if it is 
to serve as an instrument of national integration, 
must not be treated as a static concept emphasising 
only the practice of religious tolerance within the 
framework of social and economic status quo, It 
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must become a dynamic concept, embracing the idea 
of actively promoting social and political change 
in the direction of eliminating inequality. Moreover, 
according to Nehru, the fight against inequality is 
clearly tied up with the fight against economic back- 
wardness and underdevelopment. Secularism and 
economic backwardness donot go together. Nebru 
thus evolved a design of promoting secularism 
through social transformation (eradicating inequality) 
and development (eradicating backwardness). 

Again, Nehru carries forward Gandhi’s concept 
of the primacy of the division between “‘classes and 
masses’ over the division into religious communi- 
ties. Nehru’s interpretation of the socio-economic 
basis of secularism and the socio-economic roots of 
communalism finds a crystallised expression in his 
critique of middle class constraints of Indian nationa- 
lism. His view that anti-secularism derives strength 
from the reluctance of the leadership to broaden 
the socio-economic or mass base of Indian nationa- 
lism isa major sociological or politico-economic 
insight into the phenomenon of secularism. The 
basic question posed by Nehru was: “For the freedom 
of which class or classes are we especially striving”? 
(Jawaharlal Nehru 1965: 308). 

In the pre-independence period, the battle for 
secularism was conducted on the plane of anti- 
colonial political mobilisation. The constraints on 
secularism arose from inadequate dissociation of the 
masses from religious revivalism and their inade- 
quate mobilisation on a class or socio-economic 
basis. The default in re-interpreting the history and 
cultural tradition of India in secular (non-religious) 
terms so as to bring into prominence the composite, 
integrative and dynamic processes within the history 
and culture of each religious community was also 
conspicuous. But the most fundamental source of 
anti-secularist disorientation was the colonial econo- 
mic structure and the colonial model of modernisa- 
tion and its internal logic causing economic retro- 
gression and lopsided and unbalanced pattern of 
economic change. A vicious circle situation was thus 
generated when the economic retrogression generated 
an anti-secularist, ideological backlash and the 
ideological disorientation reinforced economic retro- 
gression. Ultimately, the weakness of secular con- 
sciousness resulted in strains and stresses as a sequel 
to the colonial model and structure affecting 
different communities differently and unequally and 
being interpreted in terms of religious-funda- 
mentalist categories rather than of political-economic 
categories. 


Focussing now on the contemporary scene, dis- 
cerning and sensitive Indians are shocked and 
alarmed by the recent threats to secularism which 
have assumed massive proportions. It is pertinent 
to ask: Why this schism between the vision of a 
secular, unified India as enshrined in the. Constitution 
and the grim reality of serious threat to the secular 
design of Indian nationalism? It is distressing to find 
vast masses being confused by the anti-secular 
ideological offensive. 

Much more disquieting is to find the Indian elite 
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at all levels still not aware of the vast dimensions of 
the danger to Indian nationalism from anti- 
secularism. They have yet to mobilise all the forces 
of the nation-state and the civil society to translate 
this secular vision into policy-prescriptions for con- 
certed state and societal action in the economic, 
social, cultural and political spheres. There is a 
wide communication gap between the secular ele- 
ments of the intelligensia and the masses which 
implies that the masses are exposed to the ideologi- 
cal offensive from anti-secular forces without any 
counteracting approach and mobilisation by the 
secular forces. 

With the above background, a fresh examination of 
the promises, concepts and practice of Indian 
secularism in the light of historical experience, 
contemporary social processes and fundamental 
value premises of the Indian Constitution is the need 
of the hour. The anti-secular offensive can be 
resisted only by a nation-wide dialogué and debate 
among people representing all points of the view. 

The important point to note is that this national 
debate and dialogue must not exclude elements 
which are rooted in religious approach and which 
derive their inspiration from the religious world- 
view. In fact, the national debate and dialogue will 
assume a wide national character and sweep only if 
it encompasses elements belonging to all the reli- 
gions of India. 

It must further he noted that secularisation pro- 
cess has evolved in India not only in the form of 
intellectual encounter of secular forces with and 
against religion, but as a fight within religion itself, 
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specially against certain obscurantist and retrogres- 
sive features of religion. V.S. Naravane’s A Philosophi- 
cal Survey of Modern Indian Thought (1964) sums up 
this aspect of recent Indian cultural history in the 
following words, 

In the West, intellectual revolutions have usually 
taken place in opposition to religion. But in 
India every aspect of the modern enlightenment, 
and every movement through which it has been 
expressed, has been based on the idea of revi- 
talising society through religious reconstruction, 
Nehru may be described as the first intellectual 
thinker, who has not found it necessary to lean 
on religion (V.S. Naravane 1964: 17). 

To repeat, the secularisation process in India has 
evolyed in an important way as on the encounter bet- 
ween the retrogressive and progressive processes, within 
religion itself. This phenomenon can be seen in the 
encounter between Brahmanism and Buddhism, bet- 
ween forces of religious bigotry and social rigidity 
on the one hand and the forces of religious freedom 
and social emancipation released by the Bhakti 
movement on the other in the medieval period. It 
can be seen in the rise of secularising movements 
within religion in the modern period led by saints 
and sages like Swami Vivekananda and modern 
thinkers like Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

We must take note of the mechanical equation of 
secularisation with opposition to religion as a whole 
by the modern elite. The ignorance of the seculari- 
sation process within religion on the part of the 
modern elite has created a vast hiatus between the 
secular forces deriving their inspiration from modern 
Western thought and those rooted in the Indian 
religious reformation. This hiatus has been a 
source of weakness of Indian secularism specially in 
the post-independent period. Without bridge- 
building between these two streams of Indian secu- 
larism, the ideological offensive of the anti-secular 
forces cannot be effectively counteracted. 

Without the powerful support of the religious 
reformers of all religions, the secular forces of the 
nation-state and of the modern intelligensia cannot 
reach the vast masses of India for whom religion, 
interpreted in the widest meaning of the term, pro- 
vides not only a philosophy of life but also the 
categories of understanding and communication. So 
far as the vast masses are concerned, the secular 
message must acquire intelligible Indian form in 
terms of Indian images, symbols and meaning- 
patterns. Some of the basic failures of contem- 
porary Indian secularism arise from the lack of 
rootedness in the Indian cultural traditions which, to 


- a large extent, still means the Indian religious tradi- 


tions. To ignore that Indian religions and the Indian 
cultural traditions are closely intertwined is to ignore 

basic historical and sociological facts and processes. 
From this perspective, the religious world-view 
must not be treated as intellectually obsolete and 
practically irrelevant and retrogressive. The possibi- 
lities of creative re-interpretation, adaptation and 
renewal within religion must be explored so as to 
promote compatibility and complementarity between 
religious conceptions and prescriptions on the one 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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INDIA-CHINA DISPUTE 


Nehru’s Approach—Most Rational 
JASJIT SINGH 


T>e progress of Sino-Soviet border talks has 

naturally evoked keen interest in India because 
of the problems in arriving at a settlement of the 
Sino-Indian border. Another round of talks bet- 
ween Beijing and New Delhi is to begin very soon. 
On the face of it, the agreement in principle arrived 
at between the Soviet Union and China appears to 
be a concession by the former in favour of the 
latter. It needs to be borne in mind, however, 
` that this “concession” arises out of the acceptance 
and operationalising of a well-established inter- 
national principle in determining international 
boundries: the Thalweg Principle, according to 
which the mid-channel course of the waterway 
determines riverine boundaries. 


The Soviet Union is believed to have offered to 
settle the border in north-east China on this princi- 
ple as early as 1964, and reiterated its willingness 
in 1969, when border clashes took place in this 
region between the two countries, and no doubt 
formed the central theme in the 15 rounds of Sino- 
Soviet border negotiations between 1969 and 1979, 
It was China, however, which was persistently 
placing other conditions before accepting the offer 
made by the Soviet Union to give up claims beyond 
the mid-stream of Amur and Ussuri rivers. The 
Sino-Soviet agreement of August 21, 1987 also calls 
for actual demarcation of the boundary on a 
“reasonable”? basis. This may require conceding 
more by China than what the Thalweg Principle 
would call for opposite Khabarovsk, if Soviet 
security interests in respect of this town are to be 
given due and reasonable consideration. In 
essence, therefore, it is really China, which has 
stepped back from its demands and conditions, 
while agreeing to settle the border. What is even 
more significant is that the agreement is based on a 
well-established international practice with historical 
and traditional precedents. 


At the same time, the geo-political environment 
which made the agreement possible is important. 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s Vladivostok speech last year 
and his emphasis on the need for new ways of 
political thinking and fresh attempts at achieving 
peace and security especially in the Asia-Pacific 
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region are important elements, On the other side, 
the Chinese leadership has been stressing that 
prospects of war with a great power were remote 
during the remaining years of this century; and 
that this period of peace, therefore, could and 
should be utilised in pursuit of China’s four 
modernisations. 

The military modernisation, in particular, would 
be facilitated if perceptions of a short-term external 
military threat could be removed. This is most 
crucial in the north-eastern region of China especi- 
ally in the context of Sino-Soviet border dispute, 
At the same time, industrial ‘and military moder- 
nisation would greatly benefit from improvement of 
the Sino-Soviet relations, since Chinese defence and 
civilian industrial sector are overwhelmingly based 
on Soviet design and production philosophy and 
infrastructure. It is significant that the border 
agreement has been preceded by agreements to 
acquire Soviet assistance in modernising Chinese 
science, technology and industrial sectors. The 
advantages to China of cooperating with the Soviet 
Union at this stage far outweigh any benefits 
accruing from border claims and conditionalities; 
and whatever mileage could be obtained from Sino- 
US rapprochement and the confrontationist post- 
ure vis-a-vis the Soviet Union since 1969 has already 
peaked out. The incentives for China to settle its 
border problem with the Soviet Union, therefore, 
bave been high. 

One has to look closely whether any of (and if so, 
how far) these incentives for China would apply 
in respect of the Sino-Indian border problem, In 
addition it needs to be noted that the Sino-Indian 
problem really is a dual one: it is both a border 
dispute and a territorial dispute. Of these, the 
resolution of the territorial dispute may prove to be 
less tractable. If the problem was limited to border 
dispute alone, its resolution would perhaps, have 
been a much easier proposition. China has more 
than accepted established international norms and 
principles for settlement of boundaries, Like the 
Thalweg Principle, in mountainous terrain the uni- 
versally accepted norm is to settle the broder in 
accordance with the “‘watershed”’ principle: that is, 
a line joining the crests along the primary mountain 
ranges parting the watersheds on either side. Such a 
settlement not only becomes equitable but also 
meets the reasonable security concerns of both 
parties. Any deviation from the Principle would 
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lead to geo-strategic imbalance in meeting security 
‘needs of defensible borders. 


China settled its frontier with Nepal and Burma 
in accordance with this principle. In fact, it had 
accepted the McMahon Line, which is formulated 
on this principle, as the basis of settlement of border 
with Burma in 1961. Chinese recognition of the 
watershed principle for land frontiers also has 
deep historical roots. Even at the Simla Confe- 
rence, the Chinese confirmed this on April 27, 1914 
by being signatories to the map outlining the 
boundaries of Outer as well as Inner Tibet along the 
watershed parting crests of different mountain 
tanges. The southern boundary of Sinkiang, south 
of Khotan was also settled along the crests of the 
Kuen Lun range. Any consideration of the Sino- 
Indian border issue must, therefore, retain the basic 
focus on the watershed principle and the fact that 
China recognises internationally established norms 
and principles for ascertaining international boun- 
daries. Any unwillingness to accept the watershed 
principle as the basis for settlement of its borders 
with India by China can only raise serious questions 
regarding its sincerity and credibility. 


The Indo-Tibetan border in the eastern sector 
was established most recently at the Simla Confe- 
rence on March 24/25, 1914 along the McMahon 
Line. The map signed by the Chinese pleni- 
potentiary referred to above also indicates this line. 
Some problems have subsequently arisen because the 
border is marked on the small-scale map used; and 
coordinates of some points along the border in 
latitude/longitude are also indicated. Notwithstand- 
ing the inherent inaccuracies in the process, the 
McMahon Line follows the basic watershed princi- 
ple. However, the interpretations of the border 
along the designated line and that by lines joining 
the points for which coordinates are given, obviously 
differ. The problem has been that the Chinese in 
the past tried to interpret both to their advantage. 
For example, they claim that the Sumdurong Chu 
area (Thagla triangle) is on the Chinese side of the 
border on the basis of adherence to the coordinates 
of the McMahon Line sketch map. However, the 
Chinese have also stressed that such a line does not 
follow the principle intended to be followed by the 
signatories of the treaty. If the Chinese contention 
in respect of Thagla area is accepted on the basis of 
the coordinates line, much larger areas of Tibetan 
territory across the McMahon Line would fall within 
India. However, any equitable, reasonable and 
durable settlement can only be on the basis of the 
highest watershed ridge. And unlike the earlier 
periods in history, modern technology offers the 
means to delineate the watershed accurately. 


As regards the western sector, the Ladakh-Tibet 
border had been historically established along a 
fairly consistent line over the centuries dating back 
to the treaties of 1930, 1684, 1842 and 1852. These 
treaties essentially established Ladakh’s eastern 
boundary with Tibet from the Lanak Pass south. The 
border with Sinkiang to the north had never been 
delimited in an international agreement except in- 
asmuch as the Kuen Lun range was always indicat- 
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ed as marking the southern boundry of Sinkiang. 
On the other hand, Ladakh’s tetto extended to 
tbis range across the Karakoram range and Aksai 
Chin plateau. To that extent the boundary in this 
region follows the watershed on the Karakoram 
range upto Karakoram pass and then eastwards 
along the Kuen Lun range. 


In fact, the map signed by the Chinese on April 
27, 1914 shows Sinkiang’s southern border well 
north of the crests of the Kuen Lun range at some 
places, Chinese claims to the Aksai Chin plateau as 
put forward in the official documentation of their 
case, in the words ofa group of American experts, 
were “‘a shoddy piece of work, betraying — if only 
to those in a position to consult the sources cited — 
a fundamental contempt for evidence.” The more 
important element to note now is that contrary to 
conventional wisdom, some experts have argued force- 
fully that the Chinese-built road (west of the tradi- 
tional caravan route) through the Aksai Chin plateau 
is of marginal strategic importance in relation to 
connecting Tibet and Sinkiang 


The primary strategic value of this road to the 
Chinese is that it provides them with a capacity to 
redeploy military forces southwards from Sinkiang 
and concentrate them to threaten Ladakh from the 
north. The Chinese occupation of Aksai Chin how- 
ever serves the purpose of isolating the Muslim 
population of Sinkiang from Kashmir. The limited 
value in terms of communications between Tibet 
and Sinkiang can be very easily derived by Tibet- 
Sinkiang motorable roads already existing and other 
routes not difficult to develop and which need not 
pass through Aksai Chin and Indian territory. 


The basis of the problem therefore is not merely 
the delimitation of a border, but a territorial dispute 
where China has occupied large parts of Indian 
territory and laid claims to even a large tract. This 
is why during the 1950s, the Chinese concept and 
claims of the limits of its border kept on changing: 
‘mobile frontier” as Nehru termed it. 


It is important to find a solution to the Sino- 
Indian border problem. Itis just for this reason 
that the genesis of the problem and the progress of 
the dialogue, the basis and veracity of claims by 
either side and the evidence supporting them require 
close and serious study. The Prime Ministers of the 
two countries had agreed on April 25, 1960 that 
officials of the two governments should meet and 
assemble all evidence supporting the respective 
claims, and the report of these officials “should 
prove helpful towards further consideration of these . 
problems by the two governments.” 


_Anyone reading the Report of Officials of the two 
sides can hardly fail to be convinced of the 
hollowness of the Chinese claims. And China, no 
doubt, was aware of it. Even in 1961, China had 
Offered nothing so straight forward asa series of 
“final” demands; and its positions kept on shifting. 
The only consistency in the Chinese stand since at 
least 1956 was to establish by force and then retain 
an unchallenged hold on Aksai Chin even if it meant 

(Continued on Page 31) 





Jawaharlal Nehru and South African Struggle 


E.S. REDDY 


(Ganons leadership of the Satyagraha in South 

Africa (1906-14) — which soon assumed world 
historic significance — and his lifelong concern with 
the race problem in South Africa have tended to 
overshadow and obscure the contributions of many 
other Indians, in South Africa and India, to the 
struggle against racist domination in that country. 
In particular, the crucial role of Jawaharlal Nehru 
in encouraging and promoting unity of the Indians 
in South Africa with the African majority, and in 
organising international support for their struggle, 
deserves greater recognition. On this issue as on 
many others, Nehru was not merely a lieutenant of 
Gandhiji but exercised great influence on the think- 
ing of the Mahatma. 

The first political activity of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
after the return from England as a barrister, was to 
join the campaign against the recruitment of 
indentured labour for serfdom in Fiji and South 
Africa, and the fund-raising campaign launched by 
Gokhale in support of the Satyagraha in South 
Africa. That was in 1912, the year when the African 
National Congress was founded. 

Gandhiji returned to India after a compromise 
settlement in 1914. The Indian community ceased 
its struggle for a generation, with its leaders going 
back to deputations and petitions against further 
discriminatory measures, and their plight evoked 
little public concern in India. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, however, became interested in 
the South African problem when he attended the 
Brussels Congress against Imperialism, February 10- 
15, 1927, as the representative of the Indian 
National Congress, and met the South African dele- 
gation which consisted of Josiah Gumede, President 
of ANC; J.A. LaGuma, a Coloured leader and a 
Communist; and D., Colraine,a White trade union 
leader. The Congress provided an opportunity for 
the three South Africans to consult and agree on a 
strategy for a united and multi-racial struggle 
against racism. They jointly drafted the resolution 
on South Africa adopted by the Congress. Later 
that year, Nehru, Gumede and LaGuma were 
guests at the Tenth Anniversary celebrations of the 
October Revolution in Moscow. 

Nehru, in his report to the Indian National 
Congress on the Brussels Congress, noted with 
pleasure that the South African delegates worked 
together. “In these days of race hatred in South 
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Africa and the ill-treatment of Indians,” he wrote, 
“it was pleasing to hear the representative of the 
White workers giving expression to the most advanced 
opinions on the equality of races and of workers of 
all races.” (Selected Works, Vol 2, p 281.) 

He added in a further report that the South 
African delegates bad undertaken to form a branch 
of the League against Imperialism in South Africa 
— in collaboration with the advanced wing of the 
White workers’ the African workers, the African 
National Congress and the South African Indian 
Congress — to work against all colour legislation 
and discrimination. 

“So far’ he said, “there has not been much 
cooperation between these different organisations 
and each one of them has had to fight the battle 
singly. The White workers have of course not only 


` not helped but have been the partisans of the colour 


discrimination policy. It will therefore be a great 
gain if the League succeeds in bringing about some 
cooperation and specially in associating at least the 
the advanced White workers with the oppressed races 
in South Africa.” 

Referring to the Cape Town Agreement signed by 
the Governments of India and South Africa that 
year on the treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
he observed prophetically: 

“A recent agreement between the Governments of 
South Africa and India has apparently been approv- 
ed by India. Iam unable to express an opinion on 
it, though it does not seem to me to go very far. But 
in any event it would be foolish to imagine that the 
troubles of Indian settlers in South Africa are over 
and the help of the other communities should be 
very welcome.” (Ibid pp 300-301.) 

The plans of the South African delegates at 
Brussels did not come to fruition. Gumede was 
forced to leave the presidency of ANC in 1930, 
because of. the opposition of the Chiefs, who then ex- 
ercised considerable influence in the organisation. 

But unity began to develop from the grassroots in’ 
the ’thirties and the small Indian community played 
a crucial role in forging it. 

While Indian traders and some professionals were 
always compromising with the racist regime, seeking 
only a mitigation of discrimination, the new 
generation of Indians, born and raised in South 
Africa, sought full equality. They built trade unions 
and led struggles inc ooperation with African and 
other workers. Many of their leaders, such as H.A. 
Naidoo and George Poonen, came under the 
influence of Marxism. A Young “Liberal” Study 


“Group became a forum, where radical Indians and 
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Africans, as well as some Coloured people and 
Whites, met to discuss the common problems and 
the strategy of a united front against South African 
fascism. 

Dr. Yusuf Dadoo, who returned from Edinburgh 
with a medical degree in 1936, soon became the 
leader of the movement fora militant struggle for 
full equality in cooperation with African majority. 

A Non-European United Front was formed at a 
conference in Cape Town on April 25, 1938, attend- 
ed by representatives of 45 organisations, “‘for the 
cooperation of Native, Indian and Coloured races 
in the struggle against the colour bar in South 
Africa.” Mrs. Zainunisa (Cissie) Gool was elected 
chairman. She was the daughterof Dr. Abdulla 
Abdurrahman, the Coloured leader, who had espoused 
unity since the beginning of the century, and wife 
of Dr. A.H. Gool, a former President of the South 
African Indian Congress. 
Naidoo were among several Indians in the leadership 
of the Front. 

Understanding and support for this movement 
towards unity of the oppressed people grew rather 
slowly in India. For, since Gandhiji’s Satyagraha, 
the Indian problem had been seen as the struggle 
of a small and vulnerable community for security 
and dignity. Gandhiji had refrained from coopera- 
tion with African organisations for fear of provok- 
ing greater hostility by the White rulers, and had 
declared that the Indians did not seek political rights. 

While he maintained a continuing interest in the 
plight of the Indians ia South Africa, the informa- 
tion he received was from the “moderate” leaders. 
Manilal Gandhi, who remained in South Africa, was 
prepared to carry on the struggle for the dignity of 
the Indians, but had little faith in the ability of 
Africans to govern the country. 

Perhaps, the first Indian leader to call for Indian- 
African cooperation — as pointed out by A.I. Meer, 
leader of the Natal Indian Congress, in his recent 
memoirs — was Sarojini Naidu. She visited South 
Africa in 1924 and advised Indians to make common 
cause with the African people. During a second 
visit, she said at a reception in Cape Town City Hall 
‘ on January 11, 1932: . 

“The problem solved for the Indian section of the 
South African nation is the problem solved for all 
the people of colour in South Africa. 

“Therefore in working for that section known as 
Indian nationals, we are working for the human 
cause, without discrimination or preferential treat- 
ment for our own. 

“I have no use for narrow nationalism, either in 
India or outside. Iam one of those, who hold that the 
test and measure of civilisation is the breaking down 
of barriers that keep nations, races and creeds apart.” 

The other — as noted earlier — was Jawaharlal 


Nehru. 


The Non-European Front planned to launch a, 


passive resistance campaign in 1939, but was obliged 
to postpone it on the advice of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Its leaders were most embarrassed in July 1939 when 
Gandhiji expressed strong opposition to the unity 
of Indians with the Africans in the struggle. 

At the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
that year, Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, then head of 
the Foreign Department, moved an amendment to 
the resolution on South Africa, apparently with the 
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support of Nehru, calling on Indigns in South 
Africa “to join hands with other non-Europeans 
to form a front to oppose the segregation policy.” 
Gandhiji intervened to oppose and prevent the 
amendment on the grounds that the South African 
government’s policy of segregation of Indians had. 
nothing to do with the policy concerning the 
Africans. 

The position of Gandhiji came under criticism in 
India. Even Sir Syed Reza Ali, former Indian 
Agent-General in South Africa, said that Gandhiji’s 
action “is bewildering and confusing and is likely to 
do great injury to the cause of our people in South 
Africa.” Gandhiji? however, reiterated his position 
in an article in the Harijan, He wrote: 

“However much one may sympathise with the 
Bantus, Indians cannot make common cause with 
them. 

“I doubt if the Bantus themselves will, as a class, 
countenance any such move. They can only 
damage and complicate their cause by mixing it up 
with Indians; as Indians would damage theirs on 
such mixture. But neither the All India Congress 
Committee resolution, nor my advice-need deter ` 
Indians from forming a Non-European Front, if 
they -are sure thereby of winning their freedom. 
Indeed had they thought it beneficial or possible, 
they would have formed it long ago.” 

It is to the credit of Gandhiji that he was to 
revise his views within a few years. 

In 1946, when a delegation of Indians from South 
Africa, led by Sorabjee Rustomjee, met him to seek 
his support and advice for a mass passive resistance 
campaign against the Ghetto Act, Gandhiji told 
them — echoing Nehru — to associate Africans with 
the struggle. 

“The slogan today,’ he said, “is no longer 
merely “Asia for the Asiatics’ or ‘Africa for the 
Africans’ but the unity of all the opprsssed races 
of the earth.” (Harijan, May 19, 1946.) He lent full 
support to Dr. Yusuf Dadoo and Dr. G. M. Naicker, 
leaders of the passive resistance. 

Next year, when Dr. Dadoo and Dr. Naicker came ` 
to India. Gandhiji held lengthy discussions with them 
and gave them a message in which he said: 

“Political cooperation among all exploited races 
in South Africa can only result in mutual good if 
wisely directed.” 

Nehru, meanwhile, had significant influence on the 
thinking of young militants in South Africa. His 
writings were avidly read by Indians as well as 
Africans as testified by the moving letter sent by 
Nelson Mandela from prison when he received the 
Nehru Award for International Understanding. 

India’s complaint to the United Nations on the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa was taken up 
soon after Jawaharlal Nehru became head of the 
Interim Government. The Indian delegation took 
care to ensure that India’s espousal of the rights of 
people of Indian origin was in the context of oppo- 
sition to all racial discrimination. India helped to 
secure support for the freedom movement from 
governments as well as world public opinion. The 
India League in London set up a South Africa 
Committee to promote solidarity with that move- 
ment, 

In 1947, the Indian Government was inclined, at 
the request of Dr Dadoo and Dr Naicker, to pro« 


pose United Nations sanctions against South Africa. 
But the strohg support received by the Smuts 
regime from the Western Powers with the beginning 
of the “Cold War” and the problems during the 
transition of India to independence, made that 
impraticable. In fact, India was unable to obtain 
two-thirds majority even for a mild resolution of 
condemnation of South Africa. A resolution on 
sanctions had to await an appeal by ‘ANC in 1958 
and the Sharpeville massacre of 1960. 

In 1952, however, India was able, with the sup- 
port of other Asian and Arab States, to place the 
whole problem of apartheid on the agenda of the 
United Nations General Assembly. a 

The struggle and sacrifice of the Indians in South 
Africa, and the actions of the Indian Government 
under the leadership of Nehru, persuaded African 
militants to overcome their hesitations about multi- 
racial unity and build a united democratic front. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was always responsive to requests 
from the leaders of the movement in South Africa. 

In 1955,. when India secured the exclusion of 
South Africa from invitations to the Asian-African 
Conference in Bandung, ANC wished to send Moses 
Kotane and Moulvi Cachalia to observe the Con- 
ference. It approached Nehru for assistance; he 
offered not only to take them with-him but to 
introduce them to all the leaders at the Conference. 

In 1960, when Oliver Tambo and Dr Yusuf 
Dadoo escaped from South Africa, he provided 
them urgently with Indian travel documents and 
transport from Dar-es-Salaam to London. He met 
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them soon after and took initiatives to secure the 
exclusion of South Africa from the Commonwealth 
the next year. 

While exhorting Indians abroad to identity with 
the legitimate aspirations of the indigenous people, 
he educated Indian public opinion to recognise that 
the problem of Indians in South Africa was insepar- 
able from the struggle of the African people. He said 
in a speech in Rajya Sabha on December 15, 1958: 

“The question of the people of Indian descent in 
South Africa has really merged into bigger questions 
where not only Indians are affected but the whole 
African population along with...any other people 
who happen to go to South Africa and who do not 
belong to European or American countries.” 

Nehru said in the Lok Sabha on March 28, 1960, 
after the Sharpeville massacre: 

“The people of Indian descent in South Africa, 
as we well know, have had to put up with a great 
deal of discrimination and suffering and we have 
resented that. But we must remember that the 
African people have to put up with something 
infinitely more, and that, therefore, our sympathies 
must go out to them even more than to our kith 
and kin there.” 

By then, the movement in South Africa had made 
tremendous strides in forging the unity of the 
oppressed people, as well as democratic Whites, 
which Nehru had envisaged in 1927. He had hime’ 
self made a significant contribution, as a national 
leader and as head of government, to promoting 
that unity in struggle. (J ; 
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i Towards an Egalitarian Social Order 


K.R. NARAYANAN 


poan society has been such a luxuriantly wild 
and bewilderingly chaotic growth over the ages 
that, inspite of the schematic ingenuity of the makers 
of the original caste system, it is not amenable today 
to any sort of holistic, systematic planning or to the 
sharp and simple remedies of revolutionary violence. 
But it is a society that cries out for changes, even 
fundamental changes, and eradication of a host of 
entrenched social and economic ideas and practices, 
which are atrociously unjust and unequal and plainly 
anti-democratic and against the very concept of 
modern progress. In the long and complex history of 
India, movements and struggles, violent and non- 
violent, have arisen and spread like wild fire, empires 
Indian and foreign, representing new and missionary 
ways and beliefs have risen and fallen, preachers, 
reformers and saints have trodden this earth and 
captivated the minds and hearts of the people, but 
the Indian social system has remained basically un- 
touched, and largely unjust and unequal, with 
ingenious in-built relief mechanisms making things 
reasonably tolerable for the people, and admitting 
the very minimum changes for the sake of survival 
— survival, as Dr Ambedkar once put it, at the 
lowest level. It has been said that the Indian view of 
life is one of Maya or illusion. If there has been any 
thing that was an enduring illusion in Indian life, it 
was the appearance of change, basic change, in our 
social attitudes. 

The significance of the Indian nationalist move- 
ment, of the constitutional system built up after 
Independence, and of the socio-economic program- 
mes launched during the last 40 years is that it has 
been the first sustained attempt to attack this illusion 
of change and to convert at least some of it into 
palpable reality. Understanding that the nature of 
Indian society was not fully understandable, what 
was undertaken was an essentially pragmatic, 
gradualist approach of hastening slowly, but a prag- 
matic gradualist approach that was all-round covering 
the social, economic, political, cultural dimensions 
of life and informed by an inner passion, however, 
diffused and controlled, for changing what appeared 
to be an unchangeable old society. 

Lord Northbrook in a panegyric of Pax Britannica 
in India once wrote: “When you come to apply it 
(law and order) to an Empire multitudinous in its 
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traditions as well as in its inhabitants, almost infinite 
in the society of races which populate it, and of 
creeds which have shaped its character, you find that 
involves administrative problems unsolved by Caesar, 
unsolved by Charlemange, unsolved by Akbar. It 
seems a very simple thing to say that we shall keep 
the peace of the Empire; but if we are to keep the 
peace of it, we must have laws to settle the quarrels 
which would otherwise disturb its peace; and if we. 
are to have such laws, we must frame them to a 
system at once comprehensive and intelligible. Again 
if we are to enforce any such system of laws we must . 
have judges to administer it, and the police to carry 
out the order of the judges, and then we must have 
troops to protect the judges, the police, the people 
and all concerned. Well then, when you come to. 
introduce this elaborate system of administration 
into a vast continent, you find that the work in 
which you are engaged is nothing less than this that 
you are modifying, unavoidably modifying — not 
harshly, not suddenly, but slowly, gently and with 
sympathy, but still modifying—the whole collective 
life and character of the population of the Empire.” 
What we have been doing in India after Indepen- 
dence is hundred times more comprehensive and far- 
reaching than what the British ever attempted to do, 
with the paraphernalia of our parliamentary system, 
representative institutions in the States, districts, 
blocks and villages, with a far-flung administrative 
machinery and with socio-economic projects and 
programmes embracing almost every aspect of life. 
But the pace of change has been slow, though perva- 
sive and substantial in its sum-total, and democrati- 
cally gentle though compelling in its forward march, 
The philosophy and approach emodied in the 
Constitution of India, and encapsulated poetically 
in its Preamble, is symbolic of this. It constitutes a 
fine quivering balance of the three principles which 
have shaped civilized polity viz., Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity with equality occupying the central 
position. The Preamble expresses the resolve to 
secure for all citizens “Justice, social, economic and 
political; liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship; equality of status and opportunity: 
and to promote among them all fraternity assuring 
the dignity of the individual and the unity and the 
integrity of the Nation.” 
Articles 14 to 18 of the Constitution proclaim the ° 
right to equality, while the Directive Principles of 
the Constitution lay down the substantive content 
of economic democracy, what a British authority has 
characterised as “probably the most complete and 
explicit statement to be foundin any state document, 


in any country of the fundamental aims and aspira- 
tions of the welfare state.” Jawaharlal Nehru had 
attached supreme importance to the Directive Princi- 
ples, which represented for him the dynamic move- 
ment of social forces as distinct from “the static 
standstill” of the fundamental political rights. 

Ambedkar had taken the same view. Indeed 
long before, as early as 1943, Ambedkar had stated 
that “social and economic democracy are the tissue 
and fibre of political democracy.... Democracy is 
another name for equality.” Nehru himself was 
emphatic about it; “If is to have any meaning, 
political democracy,” he said, “must gradually, if 
you like rapidly, lead to ecénomic democracy. If 
there is no economic equality in the country, all the 
political democracy and all the adult suffrage in the 
world cannot bring about real democracy...We have 
to think ultimately developing into a classless 
society.” 

Mahatma Gandhi also held ‘‘all must have an 
equal opportunity, every human being has the same 
possibility of spiritual development.” 

Thus, what we have got in the Constitution in the 
quintessential outcome of Indian thinking, though 
not of Indian social practice. Justice A.N. Ray of 
the Supreme Court brought out the emphasis in the 
Constitution as follows: “The scheme of the Consti- 
tution generally discloses that the principles of 
social justice are placed above individual rights and 
whenever or wherever it is considered necessary 
individual rights have been subordinated or cut 
down to give effect to the principles of social 
justice.” At the same time, the Constitution has 
ensured that basic political rights are safeguarded, 
and as Ambedkar pointed out, “no body of people 
could instal by any means whatsoever a perpetual 
dictatorship.” 

In traditional Indian thought and social practice 
there is much that militates against the concept of 
equality. “It must be recognised”, stated Ambedkar 
at the Round Table Conference in London, “‘that 
Indian society isa gradation of castes forming an 
ascending scale of reverence and a descending scale 
of contempt — a system that gives no scope for 
that sentiment of equality and fraternity so essential 
for a democratic form of Government.” 

The disturbing thing about India is that even while 
we approach the 21st century there are people, plenty 
of them, and educated people at that, who sincerely 
believe that the caste system is essentially alright 
and what is wrong is some of its distortions. A 
Shankaracharya could still talk glowingly of the caste 
system and inequality as natural. It is true that if 
we leave people free in nature, the result would be 
inequality. If we leave them entirely free in a capi- 
talist society, the result will be even greater 
inequality. 

The ascent of man from barbarism to civilisation, 
is in fact, the movement from inequality to equality 
both at the individual and the social level. The 
individual develops his potentialities progressively 
towards greater and greater degree of self-fulfilment, 
while individuals and groups co-operate in wider 
and wider circles, and share among them the riches 
of nature and the fruits of their labour and the pro- 
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ducts of new science and technology on increasingly 
juster and fairer terms. 

In his statement on resignation from the Indian 
Cabinet, expressing his disappointment on the aban- 
donment of the Hindu Code Bill, Ambedkar said: 
“To leave inequality between class and class, between 
sex and sex which is the soul of Hindu society, 
untouched and to go on passing legislations relating 
to economic problems is to make a farce of our 
Constitution and build a palace on a dung heap.”’ 
This is a profoundly true statement, the truth of 
which is becoming clear with the awakening of 
consciousness and expectations in different sections 
of society and regions of the country. The stability 
of the Indian system can be ensured only by meeting 
successfully the rising demands for equality of status 
and of opportunity by our people. 

This has been well-recognised when we launched 
our Five Year Plans. The First Plan document itself 
had spelt this out: “Economic equality and social 
justice are conditions indispensable for the survival 
of democracy anda carefully worked-out policy of 
reduction of disparities in income and wealth is the 
sine qna non of planning.” Atthe same time, the 
document takes into account certain pragmatic 
aspects of the question: “On the other hand, a 
hasty implementation of measures intended to bring 
about economic equality may, in the short run, 
affect savings and the level of production adversely... 
This does not mean that existing conditions have to 
be continued. The rate at which progress may be 
made in the direction of equality has inevitably ‘to 
be adjusted to the requirements of the present 
situation.” 

This may sound like an Indian version of the 
Fabian strategy of the inevitability of gradualism or 
something like an attempt to make socialist omlette 
without breaking capitalist eggs. That was inherent 
in our experiment in democratic socialism and 
democratic planning. Both the rate of growth of 
production and the movement towards reduction of 
inequalities were rendered slow and less radical in 
order to maintain a certain balance in society and 
to preserve democracy and also, of course, under 
pressure of vested interests. l 

This approach was evident not only in generál 
planning, but in regional and sectional development 
also. Writing in the AICC Economic Review (August 
18, 1958), Nehru argued that the problem was 
“whether to concentrate on production by itself in 
selected and favourable areas or try to develop the 
backward areas at the same time so as to lessen the 
inequalities between the regions. A balance has to 
be struck, and an integrated national plan evolved.” 

‘The same dilemma presented itselfin regard to 
the problem of dealing with the weaker sections of 
society. The Constitution provided safeguards and 
special provisions for women and_ children, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the 
section on Fundamental Rights itself. And the 
Directive Principles of State Policy provided the 
substance of socialism and the welfare state, though 
not as fundamental rights, but as fundamental in the 
governance of the country. Almost the brunt of the 
social législation and much of the developmental 
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efforts of the State have been devoted to the fulfil- 
~. ment of the goals enshrined in the chapter on 
Directive Principles. Right to work, provision of 
just and humane conditions of work, living wage for 
workers, participation of workers in management of 
industries, a uniform civil code, promotion of 
educational and economic interests ofthe weaker 
sections, etc. Above all, there is the provision that 
“the State shall, in particular, strive to minimise 
the inequalties in income, and endeavour to elimi- 
nate inequalities in status, facilities and opportuni- 
ties, not only amongst individuals but also amongst 
groups of people residing in different areas or 
engaged in different vocations.” 

But all these ideals and objectives have been, and 
are being pursued within the basic philosophy and 
methodology underlying the Constitution and the 
strategy of balanced development outlined in the 
Five-Year Plans. In other words the pursuit of 
equality is such as notto upset either the basic 
economic or the basic social apple cart. What has 
been visualised is not a revolutionary restructuring 
of the system but progressive transformation, not 
the redistribution of wealth but the elevation of the 
have-nots on the gradually ascending scale of 
development. 

However, nothing prevents the State from speed- 
ing up this process of levelling up, allocating con- 
siderably greater resources, and organising more 
effective methods of implementing the programmes. 
- In the anti-poverty programmes initiated by Indira 
Gandhi and being pursued by Rajiv Gandhi, there 
is accentuated emphasis on this strategy of levelling 
up. What has been envisaged is more rapid changes 
and improvements in the conditions of the poorest 
and the most deprived sections of society without 
.significant structural changes in society. It has, of 
course, its limitations, unavoidable perhaps in a 
democratic system but if the changes and improve- 
‘ments are well co-ordinated and maintained ata 
continuously increasing pace it is possible to make a 
marked impact on society. 

General economic development of the people as a 
whole is supplemented by the minimum needs pro- 
prammes in the areas of health, nutrition, education, 
safe drinking water, housing and shelter, etc with 
special emphasis on the poorest of the poor sections. 
A more novel emphasis is on the creation of employ- 
ment and income generating assets for those who 
have been deprived of them. This is an ingenious 
addition to the old trickle-down theory of economic 
development, and certainly constructive and produc- 
tive. This is particularly so because there is not 
enough of land and other assets that can be taken 
from the haves and re-distributed to the have-nots, 
While this is true, we need in society a sense of 
fairness and equity which alone can galvanize 
millions of the masses of people. 

Land reforms are crucial in creating such a. sense 
of fairness and also in releasing new social forces 
that will revitalise not only agricultural and rural 
society, but Indian society as a whole, on the statute 
books of almost all States there exist land reforms 
and ceiling laws of a progressive nature. But not 
much of the excess lands has come into the hands of 
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the ordinary people and wherever they have got it 
they have not been provided with the wherewithals 
to develop and cultivate them or they have become 
causes of tension and conflict in the rural areas, 
Even this morning we read in the newspaper that 
six Harijans have been gunned down in a Bihar 
village over land dispute by the henchman of 
landlords. 

It is interesting that Dr Ambedkar had made some 
very far-reaching proposals on the land question. A 
radical proposal he made was the socialisation of 
land after payment of compensation. Land thus 
belonging to the State was to be let out to villagers 
without distinction of caste or creed and in such a 
manner that there will be no landlord, no fenant and 
no landless labourer. It was obviously too revo- 
lutionary a proposal. He also suggested that all the- 
waste land in the country should be put in List 1 of 
the Constitution within the purview af the Union 
Government, and the members of the Scheduled 


‘Castes should be settled on it. They were bold 


suggestions made by an innovative and com- 
passionate social rebel. The land question and the 
question of property generally, is central to the 
theme of equality. These and other practical aspects 
of equality impinging on the weaker sections of 
society deserve special attention particularly in a 
society like ours where there are more people poorer 
and less equal than others. J 
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Punjab Crisis: A Political Diagnosis 


PRAMOD KUMAR 


P UNJAB continues to simmer. 

Terrorism (the state’ as well as the individual 
variety) is rampant. Everyone has become a legiti- 
mate target of attack. What is more serious, both 
state and individual terrorism consider use of 
violence as a substitute’ for political action or mass 
mobilisation. It seemg that terrorism has become 
integral to the political and social life of Punjab. 


However, the slogan of Khalistan has not acquired 
mass support inspite of the unimaginative and ruth- 
less political and administrative initiatives and the 
protagonists’ brutal and senseless killings. On 
another plane, fear of communal reprisals has dege- 
nerated into panic and colours the thinking ofa 
majority of people. Prejudice has so overwhelmed 
reason that a large section of both Hindus and Sikhs 
tends to put the entire blame on the other without 
making any attempt to analyse the circumstances, 
which has led to this situation in the context of the 
political initiatives taken by the ruling party. 


If one analyses the circumstances and the steps 
taken by :the ruling party since 1982, it will be 
evident that the idea was to exploit every situation 
to suit the interests of the political vested interests 
rather than resolve the problem or even adopt a 
long-term approach towards its resolution. Ad hoc 
arrangements and deliberately delayed initiatives 
have complicated the situation, without in any way 
altering or moderating the underlying forces. 


The national political leadership has all along 
sought to destroy the local base of those who spear- 
head popular movements, instead of addressing 
itself to the core problem. The resultant debunking 
of all those who are opposed to the ruling party has 
become a major instrument in countering agitations 
in Punjab. 

Inside the State itself it is the fear of competition 
in politics and also economy, which has generated 
asense of pervasive insecurity in individuals and 
groups, who have acquired economic and political 
power either by way of inheritance or through politi- 
cal manipulation. Incidentally this factor has 
resulted in the strengthening of monopoly tenden- 
cies in polity and economy. This has also led to the 
compulsion of subverting the existing democratic 
institutions together with the provisions to decen- 
tralise political power. 
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Concentration of power in individuals has, in 
turn, reduced their capacity to resolve or even 
accommodate conflicts which have their roots in. 
emerging social and economic interests, 


These leaders believe that it is possible to niel : 
events through forces, manipulation or by generat-. 
ing fear. They have curtailed the democratic” 
functioning of the various institutions to safeguard 
their own position and frequently misuse the para~ 
military forces and impose laws, which curtail the 
democratic freedoms ofthe common man rather 
than those of the people who openly fiout the basic” 
norms of democratic society. The ruling classes have 
used retrogressive tendencies like communalism, 
casteism, regional chauvinism, etc. to deflect- 
cumulative social anger and/or to whip up a sense of 
Insecurity. 

Punjab is only an aggravated reflection of the 
phenomena being experienced in other parts of India, 
The crisis in Punjab has emanated over the distribu- 
tion of scarce resources among groups and indi- 
viduals within the ruling classes. The internal 
contradictions arising out of competition for the 
market within industrial capital and within the . 
merchant capital have taken a communal form of 
competition and antagonism between Hindu and 
Sikh industrialists and between Hindu and Sikh 
traders. 


There is the dominance of low productivity in small- 
scale industrial units in Punjab. These small-scale 
units have been at a disadvantageous position while 
competing with the products produced by medium 
and large-scale units. The dominance of medium 
and large-scale units in the market can be seen in 
terms of their share inthe paid up capital, value. 
added, etc. Besides this, mediam and large indus- 
tries show a fairly steady and high rate of profit, 
while that of small-scale industries has been fluctuat-._ 
ing and is less than 50 per cent of that of medium , 
and large industries. This internal conflict between. 
small-scale industries and large industries arising 
out of competition for market has imparted its own 
communal character. 

Not only this, the growth of agriculture in Punjab, 
created surpluses in the hands of capitalist farmers 
and rich peasants which flowed out of the confines ` 
agriculture. The rural rich felt the need for fresh 
avenues of investment and began to branch out into 
trade in agricultural products, trade in general and ` 
small and medium industry. The lopsided character 
of economic development in general and industrial - 
development in particular could provide only limited | 


n. 


“opportunities for investment in industry and trade, ` 


leading to intense competition among those already 
entrenched in these sectors and those wanting to 
enter. 


Both found it convenient to appeal to communal 
sentiments to mobilise the people and thus influence 
the political power wielders. This became easier 

ecause of the overlapping of caste or religious group 

ifferences with class distinctions, the practice of 
communal politics, the promotion of religiosity and 
also due to the specific socio-cultural history of the 
people. 
‘_ The emerging class of capitalist farmers in Punjab 
perceives a clash of interests with big industrialists 
outside Punjab. The latter are seen to exercise 
indirect control over industrial licensing (the power 
to issue industrial licenses is vested with the Central 
Government) and monopoly over market and political 
power. Control of and clearance for capital issues, 
for import of capital goods and raw materials and 
for entering into foreign collaboration, besides secur- 
ing help from financing institutions such as IDBI 
and IFCI are under Central control. Hence the 
demand of the agricultural elite for greater state auto- 
noby; This has, in the context of Punjab, given a 
new twist to the problem of Centre-State relations, 
inter-state relations and decentralisation of power at 
the grassroots level. 


_ Further, the class character of the economic and 
political demands, formally encapsuled in the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution, amply brings out the 
glaring opposition between (i) the slogan for the 
réduction of inequalities and improvement in the 
lot of the poor and the oppressed, and (ii) the real 
interests that are aimed to be served by the redressal 
of the various demands. For example, none of them 
will ensure the welfare of the poor and the oppressed. 
The economic policy part of the resolution proclaims 
that a higher per capita income and an increase in 
oyerall growth rate will automatically assure such 
welfare. -Unfortunately, these cannot ensure distri- 
butive justice. 


The resolution shows the discriminatory approach 
to the agricultural and industrial sectors. It argues 
for the nationalisation of industry with the exception 
of agro-based industries, while it does not argue in 
favour of any restriction on agriculture. It calls for 
priority to agro-based industries which will benefit 
rich farmers both through linkage effects and by 
opening opportunities for investing their surplus. 
Moreover, it emphasises the need for credit to 
medium-scale industrial units. The rural rich in 
Punjab constrained from investing in large-scale 
industry due to lack of entrepreneurship, competition 
with national bourgeoisie for market etc. will benefit 


from such investment possibilities in medium scale _ 


industries. 

The resolution is also markedly discriminatory in 
. its demand that industrial workers should be given 
need-based wages and a proper share in the profits. 
It is, however, ambiguous regarding agrarian workers 


The resolution also demands higher prices for cash 
crops and purchase of cotton through a public sector 
corporation. This demand stems from the fact that 
the prices for wheat and rice have been stable and 
favourable to the growers since the setting up of the 
FCI.. The prices of cash crops have been fluctuating. 
Besides, data show that farmers with more than 12.5 
acres grow cotton as the second most important crop 
in terms of area, next to wheat. In farms of smaller 
sizes maize, wheat and rice are the main crops, 
Clearly this demand for higher prices for cash crops 
seeks to promote the interests of richer farmers. 


Much of the politics in Punjab has been broadly 
shaped by the conflict between the various class frac- 
tions of the ruling class. Their demands were arti- 
culated by using methods ranging from peaceful to 
just short of physical violence to even violent ones. 
The first major agitation after 1980 was launched in 
February, 1982, against bus fare hike by the Akalis, 
the CPM, the CPI and the Janata Party. These 
parties gheraoed the State Assembly; the Governor 
could not come to open the budget session for over 
two hours, 


The Congress Party, which was weak, faction- 
ridden and full of communalists, allowed the situa- 
tion to drift and then degenerate into communal 
conflict. In the meantime, sacrileges were committed 
in religious places, was the demand raised for relaying 
Gurbani from the Golden Temple, and banning the 
sale of tobacco, meat and liquor in Amritsar. Hows 
ever, all these assertions, to a very significant extent, 
could not adversely affect the four-party opposition 
alliance. In April, 1982, Indira Gandhi came to: 
Kapoori village in’ Punjab to formally launch the 
Sutlej-Yamuna Link (SYL) project. The four-party 
alliance sensed Indira Gandhi’s strategy to use this 
to win the Haryana Assembly elections to be held in 
May that year and, therefore, launched a morcha in 
Kapoori against SYL. 


At the same time, the ruling party also started 
appeasing extremist sections in the Akali Dal like 
Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, with disastrous 
consequences. The emergence of a strong Sikh 
fanatic leadership in the form of Sant Bhindranwale’ 
started questioning the established SGPC leadership. 
In order to counter the challenge and threat posed 
by extremists, moderates within the Akali Dal shifted 
the venue of the morcha from Kapoori to the 
Golden Temple. This was the end of four-party 
alliance. This further led to the communalisation 
of the secular demand. The Akali Dal continued 
its morcha but called it dharam yudh from August 4, - 
1982. Akali volunteers continued to court arrest off 
and on. Even after courting arrests of over two 
lakhs of people, no compromise could be reached. : 


It is this state of affairs that enhanced the appeal - 
of the militants amongst the middle and small 
peasantry. The morcha started waning because of 
increasing state repression and factional fights ` 
within the Akali Dal. Instead, the Akali leadership 
took recourse to specific programmes. On April 4, 


1983, it organised a rasta roko agitation on July 17, . 


ly states that the wages of agricultural 
Eae dic a protest day and on August 29 a rail roko, efforts 


workers: should be reassessed as and when necessary. 
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were made to stop work in all offices with a kaam 
roko call. ne 

` Simultaneously, there was an escalation in terrorrist 
activities from 1983 onwards. It took three forms. 
One, individual killings of those seen as enemies of 
the Sikh Panth. This campaign of assassination was 
directed first of all against the Nirankaris (1978) and 
policémen, mostly officers,, who had conducted 
investigation, interrogation, or had arrested 
terrorists. The purpose of the campaign was to 
frighten and demoralise the police force. The most 
dramatic killing of this type was that of the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police, A.S. Atwal, who was 
killed outside the Golden Temple complex. 


A new element of terrorism was injected towards 
the end of 1983 with the killing of Hindus in an 
indiscriminate manner. Earlier, the gun was directed 
at persons because of their politics, roles, etc. Now 
individuals were killed simply because they happen 
to be Hindus. The purpose obviously was to 
accentuate Hindu-Sikh tension both in the State and 
in rest of India. The most dramatic was the killing 
of eight bus passengers on October 6, 1983, near 
Jodan village in Kapurthala district — it came to be 
known as the Dhilwan massacre — four bus 
passengers on November 8, 1983,in Tarn Taran 
tehsil, and 40 bus passengers on July 6, 1987, in 
Lalru near Chandigarh. 


A third aspect of the growing activities of the 
extremists groups was the open acclamation of their 
terrorist roles. The Akali Dal leadership dared not 
pass adverse comments on these claims. First in 
August and then in December, 1983, the Babbar 
Khalsa group claimed responsibility for the killing 
of 35 Nirankaris since 1981. In an interview 
Sukhdev Singh, chief of Babbar Khalsa, also 
declared that these killings would continue in order 
to save Sikhism from the onslaught of the 
Nirankaris. In another interview be explained that 
the aim of the Babbar Khalsa was not political but 
to eliminate those persons who were anti-Sikh. 


The Akali leaders decried terrorist killings, but 
this did not bring them into clash with the extremists 
as they traced the killings to a Congress-I conspiracy 
to divide people on communal lines and to sabotage 
the talks between Akali Dal-L and {the Central 
Government. Sant Harchand Singh Longowal 
repeatedly denied that he had any differences with 
Sant Bhindranwale. Sant -Longowal stated on 
December 6, 1983, that the government was filing 
cases against Sant Bhindranwale with a view to 
suppressing the Sikh religion. Sant Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale continued to be the dominant figure 
in Punjab till he was physically eliminated during 
Operation Bluestar. His tape recorded cassettes and 
speeches have been in wide circulation in towns and 
villages of Punjab. 


On its part, the Congress party allowed the situa- 
tion to drift.’ It half-heartedly pressed for or offered 
negotiations and blamed the opposition and the 
Akali Dal for blocking a solution to the economic 
and secular demands. However, the ruling party 
unilaterly accepted the religious demands of the 
Akali Dal on February 27, 1983. It was an attempt 
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to shelve such real issues as the demand for moré 
autonomy, wafer and territorial issues. This strategy 
produced two results: 


(a) It made it difficult for the Akalis to mobilise 
support for other economic demands. Acceptance 
of religious demands further aggravated the problem, 
as the Akali Dal-L coined new demands to protect 
and promote the economic and political interests of 
the rural elite. For instance, in January, 1984, the. 
Akali Dal-L raised the demand for the amendment 
of Article 25 of the Indian Constitution. - This 
demand was not raised by the Akali Dal-L in any 
of oe earlier resolutions or charter of demands; 
and, 


(b) It helped the Congress to establish its bona 
fides with the Akali support base. 


The situation continued to deteriorate. It was evi- 
dent from the act of religious sacrileges and growing 
violence and terror promoted through killings and. 
assassinations. It was sought to be countered solely 
by administrative measures. It is interesting to note 
that the measures such as President rule, concessions, 
and the use of the police and army, etc., which 
were adopted before the Operation Bluestar and the 
November 1984 riots were repeated again. We the- 
people of Punjab have already gone through this 
vicious circle twice before; one does not know, how 
many times, the people of this land have to traverse 
the same vicious circle. 


These measures have been implemented with an 
understanding that the politico-economic crisis can 
be resolved by using instruments like communalism, 
ruthless repression, appeasement of some vocal 
section, etc. The events in Punjab have proved that 
problems which have historical roots cannot be 
resolved in a jiffy and itis risky to play with them 
for narrow vested political interests. 


The approaches adopted and measures taken to. 
ee the Punjab tangle have been discussed 
below. | 


Negotiations with various political groups for 
sharing political power without addressing itself to 
the real issues. There has been a popular belief that 
the Akalis create, mischief when out of power. In 
order to check this mischief the solution offered was 
to give thema share in power. The negotiations 
with various shades of the Akalis (secret as well as 
open) continued but nothing worthwhile came ou 
between 1980 and Operation Bluestar. 


A similar exercise was repeated after Operation 
Bluestar and it is still continuing. The Punjab accord - 
was signed with much fanfare and it did not ‘see - 
the light of the day. 


For working out the accord, there were individuals . 
and political parties eager to claim credit. Will they ~ 
also shoulder the blame for its non-implementation? 
Negotiations are being held now also with the Akali © 
Dal-L the Akali Dal-B and various other shades of 
extremist groups. Interestingly, these negotiations 
are not addressed to the real issues and demands 
and aspirations of the people in general. The main 
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“focus of these negotiations as it was earlier, is to 


i 


evolve some kind of understanding to share political 
power. Concessions have been offered to all types 


of communalist and extremist sections with the 


simplistic view to accommodating them with an 
opportunistic and immediate design to win elections 
or form a government. This strengthens the belief 
that such organisations or groups or leaders are 
bona fide representatives of their whole religious 
group and also to accept that these demands will 


. genuinely benefit the whole religious group in whose 


name they have been raised by communailists. 

The understanding is that it is possible to control 
extreme communalism with the help of moderate 
communalists. It is strongly propagated that with the 
Akali Dal-L in power in Punjab it will be easier to 
control terrorism. We have seen that terrorism and 
communalism in Punjab have increased during this 
phase. The Akali Dal-L lost credibility with their 


‘ own support base (which is also the support base 


of extre communalism) for failing to protect the 
so-called Sikh interests. Today the Akali Dal-L has 


_ been rendered ineffective and irrelevant so far as 


politics of Punjab is concerned. 

Further, it is also suggested that when two 
moderate communalists join hands they can accom- 
modate the so-called interests of their co-religionists 
and can counter extremist sections of communalists; 
but this assumption 1s also wrong. These coalitions 
are marriage of expediency for the leadership, while 
their ranks, who are victims of communalism, hold 


` each other in deep suspicion and mistrust. There is 


‘ always the possibility that non-realisation of the 
- needs or demands falsely projected and believed to 


be of the whole of the ‘community’? boomerang on 


‘the propagators of communal demands. Recent 


developments in Punjab illustrate the isolation of the 


’ Akali Dal-L, Bhartiya Janta Party (consisting of 


erstwhile Jan Sanghis in Punjab) and the Congress-I. 
The ground lost by these political parties has 


` apparently been won by individuals or groups pro- 


jecting themselves as extreme communalists. 
Recent events in Punjab also show how dangerous 


“these approaches afte. It has added to the existing 


fears, suspicions and hatred. Sikh communalists 
bullied innocent members of the Hindu religious 
group for disowning Punjabi language and Hindu 
communalists harassed innocent believers of Sikhism 
outside Punjab; the same communalists repeatedly 
propagated that the only solution is that leaders of 
the both communal parties should join hands to 
share power. 

Another approach is to use and accommodate one 


variety of communalism to cash on with the other 
variety of communalism in politics by various 


political parties. It is interesting to note that during 
the 1984 Lok Sabha elections the Congress-I propa- 


° gatéd that the Akali Dal is posing a danger to the 
‘country’s integrity and, therefore, the whole country 


should get united under the leadership of Rajiv 


` Gandhi to save the country. Immediately after the 
`" elections, the accord was signed with the same Akali 


` Dal and the danger posed to the country’s integrity 


by the Anandpur Sahib resolution and the Akali Dal 


-~ yanished over night. And this, in turn, hardened 
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communal attitudes and transformed demågogy into 
a grave crisis. Communalism once started has the 
snowball effect. Earlier also the policy of appease- 
ment adopted by the Congress by allowing Hindu. as 
well as Sikh communalists to merge with the Cong- 
ress on several occasions provided a fertile ground 
for communalism to grow. The Congress has in its 
fold both Hindu and Sikh communalists and both 
are prospering within the party, weakening the 
secular forces in it. The net outcome is the flaring 
up of communalism at the cost of several innocent 
lives. 

This approach has led to the reinforcement of fear 
psychosis and the reliance of the state on repressive 
measures to sustain and maintain its power. The 
comprehension ofthe problem must match with the 
understanding of the emergence of various political 
and economic groups. Simultaneously, measures 
were taken to implement the understanding that 
unless a lesson is taught to the Sikhs they, will 
continue to create problems. For the first time this 
was implemented on a grand scale during Asiad by 
the then Chief Minister of Haryana. The members 
of Sikh religious group were insulted, humiliated 
and tortured while passing through Haryana at the 
time of Astad. Later on this approach reached its 
cruel height when Operation Bluestar and Woodrose 
were conducted. After Operation Bluestar and 
Woodrose, this policy of teaching a lesson continued 
and reached its peak after the dismissal of Barnala 
Government with the imposition of Governor’s rule 
in May, 1987. Now again the demand for bringing 
in Army is being raised continuously. It appears 
that there is hardly any cscape from this in view of 
the ruling party’s lack of interest and vision to 
address itself to the economic and secular issues 

However, there is a silver lining in the whole 
situation also. The way the Left and democratic 
forces have started asserting themselves in order to 
protect the democratic rights of the citizens, which 
are being flouted by both the terrorist groups and 
State apparatus is encouraging. But there appears to 
be a kind of conceptual error with the left. This is 
evident in an agreement reached between Congress-I 
Janata, Akali-L and the Left parties not to criticise 
each other. Because they thought that it will amount 
to weakening of their struggle against terrorism in 
Punjab. If thatis so, who will shoulder thé blame 
for the suppression of democratic freedom and the 
sense of insecurity which gripped this region during 
the past six years? Who will shoulder the blame for 
killings, fake encounters, the November riots and 
brutalities? This clearly shows that thereis an 
absence of rigorous analysis of the structural roots 
of State as well as Individual terrorism on the part 
of CPI and CPM. 

There has been another approach which is being 
followed by some of the Marxist-Leninist groups. 
They view that the present crisis is an outcome of 
the politics of the ruling classes and is retrogressive 
in its form. Therefore, the struggle against commu- 
nalism and religious fanaticism has to be part of the 
broader ideological and political struggle against 
exploitation, human degradation, authoritarianism, 
sexism, racialism, etc. O 
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Public Enterprises under 
GEETA 


N the Indian context, economic liberalisation has 
more often implied relaxation or removal of con- 
trols prevalent in the economy. These controls, pri- 
marily have been exercised in significant areas such as 
industrial licensing, import-policy, foreign collabora- 
tion and technology transfer. Broadly they epitomise 
the entire gamut of quantitative restrictions evolved 
for achieving (i) rapid industrial growth with mini- 
mum foreign dependence; (ii) balanced dispersal of 
industries; and (iii) prevention of concentration of 
` economic power. The rationale for controls was 
inherent in the strategy of import-substituting indus- 
trialisation of ‘growth with equity’ inaugurated 
during the early ‘fifties. 

The strategy of industrialisation conceives of a 
specific role for the state and its intervention in 
economic activities. Public Sector Enterprises (PEs) 
form an integral part of the same. In the import- 
substituting industrial strategy, PEs were conceived 
as catalyst to achieve ‘growth with equity.’ The 
current phase of liberalisation may inevitably affect 
` the role and functioning of PEs. In this paper we 
shall examine some of the possible effects of econo- 
mic liberalisation on PEs. The relationship between 
economic liberalisation and PEscan be placed in 
proper perspective witha brief reference to signi- 
ficant developments in the Indian industrial scene. 

Industrial development in India bas been slow 
especially after the mid-sixties. Deceleration in 
growth rates has been most pronounced in the 
capital goods sector? At the same time, a diversified 
industrial base developed, which, however, suffered 
from three inadequacies: (i) high cost; (ii) relatively 
obsolete technology in some areas; and (iii) poor 
quality products. Lack of competition, internally 
and externally, has been identified by many? as 
responsible for the above mentioned inadequacies. 
Regulations and controls of import-substituting 
industrial strategy were basically time-consum'ng 
with approvals for licences bogged down in bureau- 
cratic red tapism. In the process, internal competi- 
tion was dampened. Absence of internal competition 
encouraged uneconomic scales of production units 
to exist and protected the prevalent high cost indus- 
trial structures. Insulation of foreign competition 
through tariff barriers and quantitative restrictions 
isolated Indian industry from the mainstream 
technological developments. A situation characterised 
by lethargy emerged, with Indian industry slow to 
respond to changing developments. PEs were part of 
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Economic Liberalisation 
GOURI 


the general trend and suffered from the sam 
inadequacies. i 

Liberalisation is an attempt to correct the preva- 
lent situation through the introduction of competi- 
tive market conditions by dismantling quantitative 
restrictions. In their place, economic activities , will 
be regulated by indirect signals given by monetary 
and fiscal policy. The present phase of economic 
liberalisation 1s therefore, a half-way house between 
total control and complete freedom. The strategy of 
industrialisation is still ‘growth with equity’, only 
the instruments to achieve this goal have changed. 
The slogan of liberalisation can be stated as efiici- 
ency and competitiveness. 

A half-way house can lend itself to contradictory 
situations without, proper planning of liberalisation 
schemes. In this paper we shall examine how some 
of the measures of liberalisation can (i) contradict 
the very objectives they were set up for, and (ii) 
negate the earlier gains of regulation. On both 
counts the aim of liberalisation is lost. The present 
liberalisation phase is very current (1985) ‘hence 
empirical evidence to support our arguments will 
be scanty. We can only hypothesise on probable 
tendencies. The canvas of investigation as mentioned 
earlier will be PEs. The new role for PEs in the 
phase of economic liberalisation is summed up in 
the Seventh Plan Document. To quote: sis 

The Public Sector has sustained and initiated the 
industrial transformation of India, It shall 
continue to play its pivotal role in modernising 
industry and in reducing the concentration of 
economic power. To perform its historic task, 
the Public Sector has to undergo basic structural 
changes to confirm to the plan priorities of 
efficiency and productivity. Only in the 
measure that Public Sector generates investible 
surplus can it play its indispensable social role 
of providing an adequate infrastructural base 
for the economy, being a vehicle for the 
introduction and absorption of new technology in 
critical sections of the economy.’ 

What is efficiency and productivity in the context 
of PEs? How can efficiency be introduced? What 
are the basic structural changes required to make PEs 
efficient? Does competition ensure efficiency? 
These are some of the questions which would require 
special attention in the current phase of economic 
liberalisation. 


I E 


The present phase of liberalisation can be dated to 
the policy changes of 1985. Antecedents of this can 
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however, be traced to the Industrial Licensing Policy 
(ILP) of 1973. The ILP of 1973 in turn, represented 
a deviation from the Industrial Policy Resolution 
(IPR) of 1956 on the following counts. First, the 
concept of exempted sector was introduced under 
which investment upto a limit of Rs.1 crore required 
no licence. Second, industries were classified into 
five schedules. In this reclassification of schedules, 
special areas were reserved for small-scale sector. 
Third, monopoly houses were defined in terms of 
the lower limit of Rs.20 crores. Fourth, to the 
Monopoly Restrictive Trade Practices Act a list of 
core industries open to large houses was added as 

- Appendix 1. 

Subsequent to the Industrial Policy statement of 
1973 further steps were taken to liberalise licensing 
requirements. Between 1975 and 1985 many of the 
present liberalisation measures were introduced such 
as broad-banding, re-endorsement of capacity etc 
only the scope was limited in 1973. The Secretariat 
for Industrial Approvals (SIA) was set up to handle 
delicensed industries. The Secretariat is only a 
registration body and not a licensing authority. 

The liberalisation efforts of 1973 were examined 
by the study group on Industrial Regulations (1978) 
headed by G.V. Ramakrishna. The group was of 
the view that “regulation and licensing of industry is 
relevant in the Indian context .... The study group is 
however, of the view that licensing policies can be 
made considerably more selective and procedures 
streamlined.”* The Dagli Committee on Controls 
and Subsidies (1979) was critical of the existing 
system of controls and subsidies. The Committee 
provided insights into the working of the control 
system. It was, the Narasimhan Committee on the 
Possible Shift from Physical to Financial Controls 
(1986) which was categrical and forthcoming on tLe 
need for sustained liberalisation. 

This brief historical narration of liberalisation 
prior to 1985 points to one major fact: liberalisation 
in India is an outcome of disillusionment with the 
regulatory mechanism to achieve the desired objec- 
tives of ‘growth with equity.’ 


main features of the current liberalisation 
phase are: 

1. Delicensing: In March 1985, twenty-five broad 
categories of industries were delicensed, In 
December 1985, delicensing was exstended to 22 out 
of the 27 MRTP industries exempt under section 21 
and 22 of the MRTP Act. In July 1986, roller flour 
mills industries was delicensed. In September 1986, 
delicensing was also extended to certain chemical 
industries. Delicensing is over and above the 
exemption limit of Rs.5 crores which formed the 
small-scale sector. Delicensed industries required 
only SIA approval, provided (i) such undertakings 
do not come within the purview of MRTP Act or 
FERA unless located in backward areas; (ii) the 
article is not reserved for small-scale sector; (iii) the 
concerned undertaking is not located within the 
specified urban limits; and (iv) import requirements 
are not more than Rs.75 lakhs. 

2. Broad-banding in selected industries to secure 
better capacity utilisation. In January 1986, 
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twenty-eight industry group were covéred under this 
facility. During 1986 this facility was extended to 
cover glass, steel pipes and tubes, metallurgical 
machinery, earth-moving machinery, synthetic fibres 
and synthetic filament yarn, electrical cables an 
wires, ball and roller bearings, specified categories of 
agricultural machinery, soya products, textile machi- 
nery, chemical industries, cranes railway wagons, 
steel fabrication, auto ancillaries. The same set 
of caveats applicable to delicensing are valid here. 

3. Re-endorsement of capacity was introduced to 
encourage maximisation of capacity utilisation which 
had achieved 80 per cent capacity utilisation. The 
re-endorsed capacity is calculated by taking the 
highest production achieved during any of the five 
years plus one-third thereof. The undertakings which 
are able to achieve capacity utilisation equal to 
the re-endorsed level would get further re-endors- 
ment. Re-endorsement is not available for (i) small 
scale sector; (ii) 21 industries listed as suffering from 
acute raw material shortage or involve high pollu- 
tion; and (iii) industries in urban limits. 

4, Licensing of capacity upto minimum economic 
scales would be automatic. The minimum economic 
scale will not apply to (i) small scale sector; (ii) 21 
identified industries in which there is acute shortage 
of raw material or likely to result in high pollution; 
(iii) industrial undertakings located in urban areas; 
(iv) MRTP and FERA companies of Non-Appen- 
dix-1; and (v) and restrictions of the scheme to drugs 
and pharmaceutical units. The earlier list which in- 
volved 65 industries now extended to 73 industries. 
These industries fall into 9 groups. ‘ 

5. Industries off the MRTP Ambit — A list of 27 
industries was selected to which section 21 and 22 of 
MRTP Act would not apply. Such exemption is 
besides those in force already for 100 per cent 
exports units and industries of high rational impor- ` 
tance as notified from time to time. These industries 
would require a license but are exempt from the 
purview of MRTP Act. Some of the industries are 
Electrical motors with starters, alternate energy 
devices and systems, transmission line towers, 
electtonic components, automotive components 
and spares, chemical process plants etc. 

6. MRTP companies are permitted to set up indus- 
tries in areas of high technology which are referred 
to as Appendix 1 industries. 

7. New Technology Policy linked to foreign colla- 
boration—No clearance is required for foreign colla- 
boration in investments upto Rs. 10 crores. Further, 
a policy for encouraging foreign collaboration upto 40 
per cent equity is part of the package. This encourage- 
ment is in view of the foreign exchange crunch. 

8. Trade Policy — Gradual shift from Quantitative 
restrictions to tariffs. This was matched with a shift 
of many crucial components, project equipment and 
raw material to Open General License (OGL). The 
changes in Trade Policy were guided by the Abid 
Hussain Committee on Trade Policies. 

The domestic liberalisation schemes are aimed 
towards (1) minimum economic scale; (2) better 
capacity utilisation; (3) encouragement towards more 
industrial investments Liberalisation on the trade 
front is aimed towards (i) upgradation of technology; 


and (ii) cost and quality consciousness for moder- 
nisation. - 

- In the above list we have not included the New 
Textile Policy, New Electronic Policy. Further, 
liberalisation also involves changes in Administered 
Pricing. Rationalisation of administered prices is 
necessary to provide the correct signals for (i) invest- 
ment decisions; and (ii) to evolve cost consciousness. 
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` In this section we shall assess the possible reper- 
cussion of two liberalisation schemes on PEs. They 
are (i) capital goods imports; (ii) investment ex- 
pansion schemes such as delicensing and broad- 
banding. 

Liberalisation of capital goods imports was 
motivated by two considerations. First, cheaper 
imports of components and spare parts for moderni- 
sation in order to facilitate Indian manufacturers to 
be competitive internationally. Second, exposure 
to international competitive conditions in an attempt 
„to inject dynamism into the industry. The underly- 
ing presumption behind both the considerations is 
that the capital goods sector in India is inefficient 
and technologically obsolete. Towards rectifying 
this situation in 1985 capital goods imports were 
placed on the Open General License. At the same 
time, import duties were reduced. Capital goods 
imports are divided into project and non-project 
imports. Project imports involved a duty of 65 per 
cent and non-project imports of 100 per cent. In 
the 1985 Budget project import duties were reduced 
to'45 per cent. Within capital goods power equip- 
ment attracted a duty of 25 per cent and fertiliser 
project equipment of zero percent. The duty on 
non-project imports remained at 100 per cent. An 
immediate repercussion of these measures was a 
doubling of capital goods imports from Rs. 2,000 
crores to Rs. 4,000 crores, mainly under the heading 
of project imports, 

The capital goods industry is the pride of import- 
substituting industrial strategy. This sector with a 
large public sector investment helped PEs to reach 
the goal of” ‘commanding heights’ of the economy. 
Tariff Barriers nurtured the industry by protecting it 
from international competition. Protection paid 
rich dividends in terms of (i) developing a diversified 
industrial base; and (ii) in achieving a break-through 
on the export front with exports of equipment and 
technology and to compete successfully for turn key 
projects abroad. Despite these achievements the 
capital goods industry experienced slow-down in its 
growth rate contributing to the general deceleration 
in Indian industrial growth rate. Low capacity 
utilisation With high capital-output ratios reflected 
the deceleration. It is pertinent to enquire how far 
high capital-output ratios are an outcome of ineffi- 
ciencies in the capital goods industry, or, whether low 
‘capacity utilisation is due to diversion of demand 
towards imports. , l 

Advocates of liberalisation would support the first 
argument. Efficiency can be evaluated by'comparing 
price differentials between domestic prices and inter- 
national prices of capital goods. Studies by indivi- 
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dual scholars® and the World Bank® have revealed 
that capital goods industry in India is by and large 
efficient comparable to international firms. To 
quote from one of the studies, ‘‘this differential (bet- 
ween domstic prices and international prices) varies 
depending on the commodity being considered, with 
domestic prices exceeding international prices by 
anywhere between 15.38 per cent and 248.22 per 
cent. This range is particular large in the case of 
HEC, Ranchi, which is known to be a sick public 
sector unit, but is much smaller in the case of HMT 
(86.23-137.6) and BHEL (56.2-99.06),’"” Higher raw 
material costs of steel, non-ferrous metals, alloys 
and infrastructural costs of power explain the price 
differentials. Heavy import duties paid by domestic 
producers contributed to the high raw material and 
components costs. Paradoxically, high tariffs which 
nurtured Indian capital goods industry resulted in 
negative effective rate of protection.? Administered 
price of infrastructure added to the high costs. 

Liberalisation of capital imports instead contri- 
buted to low capacity expansion by diverting demand 
towards imports. This has resulted in low profitabi- 
lity and poor performance with serious implications 
for profitable public sector enterprises like BHEL. 
Let us examine the case of BHEL in more detail. By 
all indicators of efficiency BHEL has performed 
well. First, BHEL as compared to many PEs has 
maintained financial credibility. In 1985-86 it gene- 
rated internal resources to the extent of Rs. 153 
crores.” Second, BHEL has the technological capabi- 
lity to produce power generating equipment upto 
250 MW. Third, BHEL has been successful in 
exporting technology and turnkey projects. In recent 
times BHEL has witnessed a steady decline in capa- 
city utilisation in the manufacture of thermal and 
hydro-sets and other related equipment. According 
to projections made by BHEL on the basis of the 
current rate of receipt of ‘orders for the power pro- 
jects, capacity utilisation in the last two years of the 
Seventh Plan and a year beyond (1988-89, 1989-90 
and 1990-91) will be as low as low as 52 per cent, 
50 per cent and 16 per cent for thermal sets and 32 
cent, 39 per cent and 22 per cent for hydro-sets.}° 
Diversion of demand to imports has been largely res- 
ponsible for this situation. 

This was hardly the opportune moment to open 
the economy for international producers in the 
capital goods industry. A world-wide recession is on 
in the power equipment industry. Against annual 
average world demand of 22,500 MW installed capa- 
city is of the order of 1,25,000 MW.” 

To overcome recessionary conditions international 
producers are involved in cut throat competition 
willing to sell at prices lower than marginal cost.’ 
Their efforts have been backed by provision of 
‘soft loans’ or ‘tied aid’ from their respective coun- 
tries. Receptive to the adverse repercussion the 1987 
Budget has attempted to rectify the situation by 
levying uniform import dufies of 85 per cent on both 
project and non-project imports. Budget has only 
tried to rationalise the tariff structure. 

The capital goods example provides certain insights 
to PE performance and liberalisation. First, efficiency 
in PE is not always related to competition. PEs are 
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often inefficient because -of higher conversion costs. 
This calls for structural changes within the economy. 
Often the profitability of PE is determined by factors 
olftside their control’ for example location of indus- 
trial units or the control on prices. Second, indiscri- 
minate liberalisation can negate the gains of import 
sġbstitution. In this particular case a profitable PE is 
made sick contradicting the very aims of liberali- 
sation. 


-Indiscriminate delicensing and capacity expansion 
can ‘also have perverse impact on the efficiency of 
PEs and in turn on industrial growth rate. To under- 
stand this outcome we have to be sensitive to invest- 
ment decision-making psyche of the Indian entre- 
preneur. The Indian industrialist with his trader 
mentality, is guided by quick profits. 


“In an unregulated market, expansion of investment 
in non-priority (in terms of the Seventh Plan) areas 
can be anticipated. Consumer goods with large quick 
profits are high on the list. Further, the possibility 
of foreign collaboration without regulation is an 
added attraction. Group behaviour is also strong 
among Indian industrialists with the result invest- 
ments tendto get concentrated in certain ‘green 
fields.’ 


Such behaviourial patterns may be observed from 
a glance at SIA approvals. In the last one year SIA 
approvals have been in roller flour grinding (27.5 
percent), electronic components (16.7 percent), 
special alloys — sponge iron (6.4 per cent) and auto- 
ancillaries (6.3 percent), Without planned invest- 


ment and assessment of market potentiality, there 


is every possibility for such investments patterns to 
stagnate and then fall sick. Without any policy: 
this signifies an additional burden to PEs in terms 
of take over of sick industries. 


market. Sick industries are not allowed to dié. 

Instead, financial institutions pump in more money. 

Eventually they are nationalised. 1 
HER 


r 
? 
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- 


THE two examples of the possible outcomes of 
liberalisation and PEs suggests that further rethink- 


In a half-way’! 
house the Government may not be willing to emu-’ 
late the harsh process of selection adopted by the 


_ competition. 


rent criteria. Further, PEs with economic objectives 
can again be divided info those functioning in com- 
petitive environment and those functioning in non- 


competitive environment. The theory of contestable” 


markets has reduced the boundaries between the 
two categories." Nevertheless, where PEs by virtue 
of large investments are natural monopolies or 
limited market size forces them to operate in 
monopolistic market conditions, introduction of 
competition is self-defeating. 


The Institute of Public Enterprise, Hyderabad, made 
a quick. survey-analysis of PEs on the basis of com- 
petitive and non-competitive environment in order to 
evaluate the philosophy of economic liberalisation 
that “Competition is the key for financial success.’ 
PEs were divided into four categories: (i) competitive - 
environment and financially successful; (ii) competi- 
tive environment and financially unsuccessful: (iii) 
non-competitive environment and financially success- 
ful; and (iv) non-competitive environment 
financially unsuccessful. Competitive environment 


was defined as those industries which have 50 per- 


and > 


cent or less of market share in a specific product..« + 


Competition was however with reference to only - 


domestic market. Financial success was defined as 
those earning 10 per cent and over rate of return on 
capital. Ofthe 207 central Public Enterprises in 
1984-85, 131 are in the competitive environment and 
77 in the non-competitive environment, The results 
of rate of return were: (i) 19.36 per cent; (ii} 1.77 
per cent; (iii) 19.75 per cent; and (iv) 0.72 per 
cent. 

The analysis reveals that competition -and perfor- 


, mance often do not have a one-to-one correla- 
- tion. 


In fact enterprises in category (iii), the non- 
competitive financial successful Public Enterprises 
have marginally higher rate of return than those in 
category (i). Anomalies existed witbin categories 
which cannot be explained in terms of the uni-factor 
For example U.P. Drugs and Phar- 


maceuticals in the competitive environment is 


- successful while most of the other pharmaceutical 


coneerns are unsuccesssful. Among them the giant 
Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd is just 
turning the corner. Similarly, concerns in non-com- 
petitive environment are also unsuccessful. For 
„example Hindustan Newsprint Ltd as against the 


ing is required. Both the examples of liberalisation p successful National Newsprint and Paper Mill Ltd. 


proved inimical to the efficient functioning of PEs, 
efficiency defined in terms of financial performance. 

On such limited evidence it is not possible to state 
that liberalisation is ill-advised. The “evidence anly 
points to two facts. First, liberalisation measures 
have to be discriminatory. It cannot be a blanket 
step. In some areas such as the capital goods effi- 
ciency may require further protection rather than 
liberalisation. Second, the market structure in India 
has to develop further for liberalisation to succeed. 

To‘put it crudely it has to become more ‘capitalist. 


Our analysis also suggests. that BEs cannot be 
treated as homogeneous entity judged purely by 
financial indicators. PEs are a mixed lot. Those 
with economic objectives may be judged by financial 
ratios while those with social objectives require diffe- 
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The performance of PEs merits a much-wider 
analysis with no uniform prescriptions. Sector- 
wise, preferably enterprise-wise investigations and 
prescriptions are required. It was also observed 
that a major factor for poor performance of PEs is 
the take-over of sick industries. Out of 207 indus- 


tries 49 industries were taken over as sick indus- ° 


tries, Of these a large part (mainly textile units) 
although in the competitive environment remained 
financially unsuccessful. 


Liberalisation and PEs will invariably require a 
policy for defining new areas of investment for PEs. 
Such a. policy has to be complimented with an 
alternate scheme for weaning PEs from unprofitable 
activities. Undue emphasis on efficiency in financial 
terms may result in PEs becoming eventually 


u 


tedundant.’ In the ultimate analysis the role of PEs 
is a political question. 
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Reflections on Our Times 


, INDER MALHOTRA 


IMAGES AND INSIGHTS by K.R. Nara- 
yanan (Allied Publishers Private Ltd., 1987, 
pp. 332 Rs 150) 


Jsme by the aplomb with which he goes about 

his ministerial tasks, Dr K.R. Narayanan appears 
to be at home in the troublesome troubled and world 
of present-day Indian politics. But a closer examina- 
tion isbound to show that essentially he remains some- 
thing of an ‘‘outsider’’, indeed considerably more so 
than the other two former members of the Indian 
Foreign Service, who too have moved to political 
pastures. Interestingly, even as a diplomat, he was a 
rather unusual member of the pin-striped tribe. Many 
considered him to be an academic strayed into the 
Foreign Service. And he surely preferred scholarly 
pursuits to the embassy cocktail circuit. 

This is one of the two reasons which make his 
collection of essays, articles and speeches, only a few 
of which are previously unpublished, worthy of 
greater attention than works of this genre usually 
command. The second reason for taking Narayanan’s 
book with due seriousness is his preoccupation — 
evidently all through the 45 years over which the 
writings represented in Images and Insights range — 
with the nation’s fundamental concerns which have 
today acquired an even sharper edge-than before. 

It is not merely that his commitment to national 
unity, liberal freedoms in conjunction with social 
justice, secularism in an intensely religious society, 
nationalism that does not become the enemy of inter- 
national ism, firmness on principle that does not dest- 
roy flexibility of policy in pursuit of national interests 
and so on is deep and manifest. More important is 
the logic and soundness of his analysis of, and 
conclusions on, these themes of enduring importance. 
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Though penned or spoken years ago, most though 
by on means all, of his views are remarkably relevant 
to the contemporary scene. There is also about 
them a certain freshness. 

Unsurprisingly, Jawaharlal Nehru looms large.in 
Narayanan’s writings exactly as he dominates the | 
history of the era that began on a misty, mid-August 
midnight when, in Nehru’s own ringing words, the 
world slept but India awoke to a new life and 
freedom, One of the essays, “Glimpses of Greatness”, 
is revealing as much of Nehru’s towering and magic 
personality as of Narayanan’s own outlook on life. 
It deals with, among other things, two events in the 
author’s career in the diplomatic service, one in the 
mid-fifties and the other in the early ’sixties. 

On the first occasion, Narayanan, unhappy with 
the trivia junior diplomats were expected to deal 
with, wanted a sabbatical to be able to teach at the 
Delhi School of Economics; on the second, he want- 
ed to write a book. In the first case, his bemused 
bosses wanted him to resign rather than ask for leave, 
and this he was perfectly prepared to do; in the 
second, they were appalled that any serving officer 
should think of publishing a book on so subversive 
a subject as ‘“Democracy in India.” 

The delicacy, finesse and charm with which Panditji 
smoothened things on both occasions and averted a 
parting of the ways between Narayanan and the 
Foreign Service needs to be read in the original. 
Those who missed the fascinating account when the 
article first appeared in Mainstream eight years ago 
ought not to miss it again. 

There is also an interesting portrait of Krishna 
Menon in Narayanan’s book. But because it is 
essentially a birth anniversary tribute to Menon it 
tends to be somewhat one-dimensional. Whatever 
is said in praise of Menon, as both an illustrious 
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Practitioner of ‘international. diplomacy and power 

‘politics and a Defence Minister devoted to the 
doctrine of self-reliance, is eminently fair and 
accurate. Narayanan also takes care to point out 
“that Menon was nothing if not controversial and 
‘therefore evoked either great admiration or virulent 
abuse. But these brush-strokes are few and a fully 
' well-rounded pen-portrait of one of the abler, erudite, 
prickly, at times infuriating and at others highly 
endearing personality of our times evades us, 


_ The sketch of Krishna Menon is one of the several 
chapters of the book which could do with a careful 
revision and expansion by the author. Another is a 
terse and pertinent piece on the state of the Civil 
Service. For the glaring lapses and shortcomings 
pinpointed by Narayanan even while giving the 
‘services their due praise — such as unwillingness 
to think independently and speak out one’s 
mind honestly or the failure of the higher-ups 
to provide the necessary leadership to their 
juniors and of senior services as a whole to enthuse 
the lower bureaucracy — have become worse with 
the passage of time, not better. And the politicisa- 
tion of services, now their bane, did not exist when 
the essay on the services was written. 


Highly entertaining is Narayanan’s account of 
a railway journey, especially his imagery about an 
overcrowded third-class railway compartment being a 
symbol in microcosm of our country with all its 
` tarring unity and harmonious differences.” “A train 
journey,” he says, “starts in that hideously disorderly 
state which has been the nightmare of political 
philosophers. There is the war of everyone against 
every one else ... an uncontrolled exhibition of raw 
selfishness and rude aggressiveness. And then the 
locomotive is in motion, and suddenly the spirit of 
co-existence descends over the compartment, turning 
the quarrelling crowd into an amiable community.” 
Form this itis but a small and inevitable step that 
this railway compirtment community develops 
‘ta furious sense of self-preservation against all intrud- 
ig commuters trying to enter the compartment 
armed with valid tickets.” If this is not the concept 
df sovereignty and its vigorous defence, what else is 
it? And this is a good enough point to switch from 
images to insights. 

Rather than ramble over each of the over a score 
separate contributions, it will be more rewarding to 
concentrate on the principal ideas and suggestions 
that constitute a thread of thematic coherence in 
Narayanan’s thinking and writings. And it is best to 
begin with national unity than which there is no 
more important issue before the country today. 


_To talk of the numerous malign forces, internal and 
external (and let us face it that the internal ones are 
the more monstrous), intent upon tearing apart the 
fabric of national unity would only be to stress the 
obvious. But the obvious does need to be stressed. 
At the same time, there is no dearth of ‘‘futuro- 
logists’”” who forecast, with varying degrees of glee, 
that the subcontinent that was divided into two in 
1947 and into three in 1971, when Islam failed to 
be the cementing force it was supposed to be bet- 
ween what-is the Republic of Bangladesh and what- 
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evre is left of Pakistan, would probably break up 
further in years to come. 


In Pakistan, Lt. Gen. (Retired) T.A Akram, a crony 
of General Zia-ul-Haq, writes at least once a year 
bemoaning India’s mulish refusal to disintegrate into 
six or seven units! This not very surprising and the 
General’s wish might be the father of his thoughts. 
The same may be said about Zhou Enlai’s pro- 
phecies at the time of the Bangladesh war. But things 
do begin to become intriguing when sundry Ameri- 
cans and even Djilas of Yugoslavia start declaring 
that India would not survive this century in one 
piece. What makes the situation even curiouser is 
that the Apocalyptic forecasts about India are invari- 
ably accompanied by wildly optimistic prognosis 
about China. The People’s Republic, it is being said 
by its new-found American friends, would become 
so formidably powerful that it would easily establish 
its ‘“‘effective but nameless” sovereignty over the 
landmass stretching from Siberia and Mongolia to, 
say, the Bay of Bengal. In other words, the Soviet 
Union is expected to keep India company even in 
disintegration. 

Such talk has not disheartened Narayanan and it 
need not dishearten others. Indian unity should not, 
of course, be taken for granted. For that would be 
an act of complacency. But there is no cause for 
despair either. India has remained one despite my- 
riad challenges during the last four decades it will 
overcome such challenges as the future might hold. 
There is, however, need fora dual confidence: the 
people’s confidence in themselves and their faith in 
the efficacy and fairness of the system that united 
India offers them. What lends Indian unity a bright 
new element of durability is the economic content 
introduced in this unity by planned economic 
development, an attempt to combine social justice 
with growth and all-India legislation that applies to 
all nooks and corners of this vast and ancient land. 
For the first time, India has acquired economic unity. 
It is this, according to Narayanan, that would defeat 
and disprove the “melancholy prophecies of the 
futurologists.”’ 


So great is Narayanan’s attachment to the noble 
objective of social justice that in three separate 
essays on Mahatma Gandhi, Dr Ambedkar and 
Sri Narayana Guru, he hails the common commit- 
ment of these three great souls to fighting every 
injustice done to every member of the underprivileg- 
ed, oppressed and down-trodden sections of Indian 
society. The fight, however, has touched only the 
surface of the problem and it needs to be carried on 
relentlessly and single-mindedly. 


While discussing decentralisation of power, 
eminently desirable in itself, Narayanan points out, 
however, that to concede decentralisation “in a 
big way to the present giant-sized states” might not 
be in the interests of the country’s unity. Its social 
consequences, he argues with much justification, 
could be “retrogressive.” “The lower you go 
down the scale of Indian social and political system, 
the more enormous and obstinate are the inequalities 
and injustices that prevail. Therefore decentra- 
lisation without radical socio-economic reforms and 


meaningful local self-government at various levels 
might spell less unity and more dissensions.” 

The decay of the Indian political party system, 
and the astonishing paralysis of the Congress Party 
with its massive majority in Parliament, are causes 
of the gravest concern. Writing in May, 1979 
when the ignominious collapse of the Janata Govern- 
ment only two months later was no more than a 
glint in the eyes of Charan Singh and Raj Narain, 
Narayanan reflected on the pathetic plight of the 
then ruling coalition and the equally unhappy state 
of the Congress, then in the opposition. He mused 
that the system was in the “twilight of change” 
from which would either emerge its consolidation 
into a two or three-party pattern or the system 
would fragment further until the emergence ofa 
“monolithic party or force’ capable of imposing 
mastery over chaos, Neither denouement has yet 
materialised. 

Of the numerous points arising from the author’s 
analysis, two are particularly noteworthy. First, 
the votaries of Angrezi Hatao would do well to 
. appreciate the unifying role of English as a working 
all-India language. 

Secondly, and no less importantly, there should 
be greater use of foreign policy as an instrument of 
national unity. Nehru talked about this dimen- 
sion of his activist foreign policy only rarely. But 
there can be no doubt that this was one of the 


major building blocks of his policy edifice, 
alignment, in the deepest sense, he once said, was’ 


" Now, 


intended to serve as a reminder to the Indian people ` % 


of their ‘“‘new collective personality in world affairs” 
and thus a continuing reinforcement of both national ; 
self-esteem and national unity. 


Since the foregoing paragraphs give sufficient. 
indication of both the substance and flavour of the - 
book, the reader is best left to discover the rest 
for himself. Only two brief points remain to be + 


made, 


> 


If there is going to be a second edition of Images « v 


and Insights, Narayanan will be well-advised, apart < 


from updating some of his writings, to delete the + 


introductory paragraphs of a number of his chapters ` 
which only thank his hosts at various university ¢ 
convocations or sundry other conferences 


Since a - 


number of other deletions have already been made, > 


these would do no harm. On the contrary, they : 
will enhance the readability of his prose. 

Which brings me to the second point that : 
Narayanan’s style is lively and interesting. Hven~ 
serious discussion is spiced with humour. A parti- ; 
cularly notable example is his remark that Krishna : 
Menon “thrived on tea and antipathy.” 
ing the proliferating tribe of yes-men in the Civil : 
Services, he approvingly quotes a Russian proyerb - 
to the effect that these are “men who go on saying : 
“yes, yes’ until they drive you into a mess.’ 


U.P. State Bridge Corporation Limited - 


(An International Construction Company) 
(1) U.P. STATE BRIDGE CORPORATION LTD. is a State Govt. enter- 


prise of international repute. 


(2) It is one of the few Corporations of the State Govt. which is continuously 


running in profit. 


(3) At present UPSBC LTD. is working not only in U.P. but in almost all 


the States of India—KERALA, ANDHRA PRADESH, 


MADHYA 


PRADESH, GUJARAT, BIHAR, ASSAM, TAMIL NADU, 
MAHARASHTRA, GOA, and DELHI and ABROAD (IRAQ & 


NEPAL). 


(4) Today, the Corporation is working simultaneously over 100 places, which 


is an all-time record. 


(5) During 1985-86, Bridge Corporation completed about 70 Bridges; thus 


setting a record of completing on an average, 


Day. 39 


“One Bridge Every Fifth 


(6) Bridge Corporation has been awarded last year “International Asia 
| Award-1986° and this year “Europe Award-1987” for its excellent work. 
(7) Bridge Corporation has already completed 32 bridges in IRAQ costing 


about Rs. 120 Crores. 


Because of high reputation, Bridge Corporation 


has recently been awarded Bridge/Road works of about Rs. 14 Crores 


in NEPAL. 


U.P. State Bridge Corporation Ltd. 
16, Madan Mohan Malviya Marg, Lucknow. 
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Denounc- ` : 


| BELIEVE IT OR NOT | 


Delhi’s unique experiment of creating an alternative market, now popularly 
known as “Bazar on Wheels,” has served Delhi’s consumers well by making 
available to them articles of day-to-day use at reasonable prices at their 
doorsteps. 


| After a modest beginning in 1983, it has sold articles worth about Rs. 10 
crores so far. 

The 77 vans (67 of Delhi State Civil Supplies Corporation and 10 of the 
Delhi Wholesale Consumer Cooperative Store) are selling wheat flour: rice; 
sugar; vegetables; palm and palmolein oils; soaps; pulses; spices; controlled 
cloth; etc. from over 300 outlets. 


The Delhi State Civil Supply Corporation would soon increase its fleet to 100 
and the Delhi Wholesale Consumer Cooperative Store to 20 vans with a corres- 
ponding increase of sale outlets about to 400 per day. 


= Further, to meet the demand of consumers, the Bazar has also taken up sales 
? to bread from the outlets served by its fleet; 27 vans of the fleet are also selling 
* fresh vegetables, onions and potatoes. 


If you have any suggestions to make the Bazar on Wheels more useful to 
consumers, please write to: 


JAG PARVESH CHANDRA 
Chief Executive Councillor 
Delhi Administration 

Old Secretariat, Delhi-110054, 





Issued by the Directorate of Information and Publicity 
Delhi Administration: Delhi. 








Subash Ghising’s Intransigence Increases 
BARUN DAS GUPTA | 


War exactly is Subash Ghising up to? By Sep- 

tember, the rough outline of a solution of the 
Darjeeling problem had emerged: an autonomous 
Hill Development Council (HDC) would be set 
up, comprising the Darjeeling, Kalimpong and 
Kurseong sub-divisions of Darjeeling district. 
Though the details of the powers and functions of 
the HDC were to be worked out later, it was made 
amply clear to the GNLF that law and order, taxa- 
tion, tea gardens, reserved forests, etc., would remain 
with the West Bengal Government. (The 80 tea 
gardens constitute the economic backbone of the 
district.) Also, that one-third of the members of the 
proposed HDC would be nominated by the State 
Government, while the remaining two-thirds would 
be elected. 

The broad agreement was reached after several 
rounds of talks between the Centre and the GNLF 
on the one hand and the Centre and West Bengal 
Government on the other. West Bengal Chief 
Minister Jyoti Basu took pains to build a consensus 
on this agreement. He convened an all-party meet- 
ing (including the Congress) in Calcutta on Septem- 
ber, 18. The meeting fully endorsed the HDC 
proposal. It was the only issue on which both the 
Left Front and Congress were in full agreement. 

Later, on October 15, the West Bengal Assembly 
passed a unanimous resolution welcoming the setting 
up of the proposed HDC. Again, it was a rare 
occasion for the State Assembly to witness Left 
Front and Congress members speaking in unison and 
expressing the same sentiments on this sensitive issue. 
Indeed, so keen was the desire on both sides to 
avoid inadvertent comments that might create com- 
plications, that the time for debate on this issue was 
reduced from the scheduled four hours to just one 
hour with only the Chief Minister and the floor 
leaders of different parties speaking in support of the 
motion. 

The fact that the HDC proposal had been sup- 
ported by the entire political spectrum — from 
GNLF at one end to the CPI-M at the other — 
generated considerable optimism that the third and 
(as was then hoped) the final round of talks between 
the GNLF delegation and the Centre in late October 
would end in the formal acceptance of the formula 
by both sides, that the Darjeeling problem would at 
long last be solved amicably, that peace would return 
to the trouble-torn district and an era of accelerated 
development of the Hill region would begin. 

That hope: has since been belied. The 12-point 
Charter of Demands submitted by the GNLF dele- 
gation led by Ghising during the talks with Union 
Home Minister Buta Singh has been found to be 
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totally unacceptable to the West Bengal Government, 
which has refused to go beyond the scope and extent 
of the original HDC scheme, while Buta Singh has 
categorically told Ghising that the Centre cannot 
give its opinion on his fresh demands without con- 
sulting, and obviously, without the concurrence of 
the West Bengal Government. 


Before examining Ghising’s new demands and 
their implications, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that even before he left for Delhi on October 22, 
Ghising had not only spelled out his new demands 
but had also instructed his party and all its front 
organisations to carry on a continuous agitation in 
the Hills for ten days beginning October 19, osten- 
sibly “‘to strengthen his hands during the Delhi 
talks.” Ghising also ominously reminded the Centre 
and West Bengal that there were thirty to forty 
thousand pieces of fire-arms in the Hills. The message 
was loud and clear: either accept our new demands 
or be prepared for a spate of renewed violence. 


So, while Ghising was in Delhi, meetings, rallies 
and torch-light processions, etc., were being held by 
his men all over the Darjeeling district, disrupting 
normal life and terrorising the non-Nepali minority. 
The withdrawal of eight companies of CRPF — for 
duties elsewhere in India and abroad — contributed 
to the intransigence of the GNLF’s ‘security’ wing, 
the Gorkha Volunteer Cell (GVC), which went about 
burning houses, damaging property and virtually 
taking over the duties of the civil police, which was 
conspicuous by its absence. Then, there were also 
clashes between the “soft-liners’’ and the “‘hard- 
liners” of the GNLF in which several persons were 
injured and at least two killed. 


At the same time, two of Ghising’s lieutenants, 
GNLF Vice President B.B. Gurung and the Darjeel- 
ing District Committee Vice-President P.B. Subba, 
were thundering at the rallies that unless the new 
demands about the proposed HDC were accepted, 
they would not accept the HDC. They also made 
it clear that there was no question of giving up the 
demand for a separate Gorkhaland outside West 
Bengal. 3 


Now about Ghising’s fresh package of demands. 
First, he wants that the territory of the proposed Hill 
Council should be enlarged considerably by inclusion 
of some parts of Siliguri (including areas on the 
other side of Mahananda river up to Galgali in Bihar) 
and the whole of Dooars region of Jalpaiguri 
district, which is in the Plains. The inclusion of 
these areas would take the boundary of the pro- 
posed autonomous Hill Council right up to Sikkim, 
But Ghising did not stop there. He wanted some 
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pre of Goalpara district of Assam up to Sankosh 
ver. 

According to the press reports, Ghising raised this 
demand at the instance of Sikkim Chief Minister 
Narbahadur Bhandari. It may be recalled here that 
on October 11, dissident GNLF leader Lakpa Sheri 
Dong alleged in a press interview that Ghising had 
created a “‘special fund” for conducting the Gorkha- 
land movement for which Rs. 3 crores had been 
collected from among other sources, ‘‘a neighbouring 
State with the help of the Chief Minister of that 
State and also from a neighbouring country.” It is 
also interesting to note that on his way back after 
the talks with Buta Singh, Ghising flew from Delhi 
to Patna on October 28 and then proceeded by road 
to Kathmandu. It is from Kathmandu that he 
returned to Darjeeling, via Biratnagar, on October 
30. The reason for his having to visit the capital 
of Nepal before returning to Darjeeling is not 
known. 

Then, Ghising’s demand is that the Centre must 
guarantee against “‘arbitrary”’ dissolution of the Hill 
Council by West Bengal Government by making it 
mandatory for the State to seek Centre’s approval 
for dissolution. Also, the proposed Council should 
not be named just Darjeeling Hill Development 
Council, but must have the word “Ghorkha” prefixed 
to itso as to solve the “identity problem” of the 
Gorkhas. 

The Council also must be vested with all the 
powers of the Home Department and powers of 
legislation. Further, it should have the powers to 
collect taxes and be given control over the tea 
gardens and the forests. The North Bengal Univer- 
sity and the North Bengal Medical College, both 
situated in the Plains, should be brought under the 
purview of the Council, too. 

Regarding the composition of the Council, 
Ghising says that with the inclusion of Siliguri and 
Dooars, the number of seats should be increased 
from the proposed 42 to 52 and all members must 
be directly elected. The State Government cannot 
have any nominees in the Council. Election to the 
Interim Council may be held any time from six 
months to five years afterits constitution and till 
then the GNLF must have full control’ over the 
Interim Council. 

The Chapra and Islampur areas of West Dinajpur 
district should be detached from the Darjeeling Lok 
Sabha constituency and tagged on to Dooars. (The 
implication is that this will reduce the proportion 
of non-Nepali voters in the Darjeeling parliamentary 
constituency and correspondingly raise the Nepali 
proportion.) Next comes the demand that the 
Gorkhas be declared a Scheduled Tribe so that along 
with the tribals of Siliguri and Dooars, the Nepalis 
can dominate the proposed Council. The next 
move is to have the entire area declared as an ST 
area. 

Ghising and his lieutenants have since clearly 
stated on more than one occasion that they have 
not given up the Gorkhaland demand and even if 
they accept the proposed Hill Council (of course, 
with more territory and more powers), it will be only 
a step forward to the achievement of the ultimate 
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goal of a separate Gorkhaland. Ghising has referred, 
in this connection, to the creation of Meghalaya, 
first as a Sub-State within Assam, only to be made a 
full-fledged State within a year. 

Ghising has contemptuously rejected the Centre’s 
offer of a Rs 46 crores annual grant for the Council, 
saying that the amount is not adequate “even to 
clean the public toilets of the municipalities of the 
area.” He has demanded an annual grant of Rs 400 
crores. He has also named his price for agreeing to 
remaining within West Bengal: pay compensation at 
the rate of Rs 2 lakhs for the 500 GNLF “martyrs”, 
Rs 1 lakh for each of the 2,000 injured in the moye- 
ment and either compensate or rebuild the houses 
burnt. As Jyoti Basu pointed out, Ghising has 
chosen to remain silent on the 42 CPI-M workers 
and six policemen killed and the property worth 
eight to ten crores of rupees burnt down by the 
GNLF. Ghising has threatened to go back to the 
path of agitation for Gorkhaland unless all his fresh 
demands are conceded. 

According to Jyoti Basu, Nepalis do not constitute 
more than eight percent of the Plains areas of 
Siliguri, while they are only 16.5 percent of the 
population in Meteli and 8.5 per cent in Mal areas 
of Dooars. How, then, does Ghising justify his claim 
on Dooars? Because, the Tribal Welfare Society 
(TWS), a tribal organisation of Dooars, has passed 
a resolution saying that the tribals want to remain 
in Gorkhaland. There were press reports that in his 
delegation to Delhi, Ghising had intended to include 
Biria Lakra, President, and Tukhan Nayak, Secretary 
of the TWS. The Forward Bloc leader and West 
Bengal Minister Nirmal Bose also said he had 
information to that effect. It is, however, not 
known whether the two were actually taken to Delhi. 
But the fact remains that the GNLF is trying to 
rope in the tribals of Dooars in the Gorkhaland 
movement. 

When asked, before his departure for Delhi, why 
had he gone back on the agreement on the proposed 
Hill Council, Ghising’s cryptic reply was that he 
had neither accepted nor rejected the proposal. Little 
wonder that Chief Minister Jyoti Basu has accused 
Ghising of indulging in double-talk and of being un- 
trustworthy. 

Why this sudden volte face by Ghising? One 
interpretation is that he is under considerable 
pressure from the hard-liners. The expelled GNLF 
leader, Lakpa Dong, has started the propaganda 
that Ghising had long ago given in to the Hill 
Council idea and that he has sold himself to the 
Centre. If Ghising now settles for anything short of 
Gorkhaland, he may find it difficult to retain his 
control over the restive ranks and the leadership 
may pass into the hands of the hard-liners, one 
section of which is believed to be in favour of 
starting a guerrilla war to win Gorkhaland, while 
the other section is. in favour of a merger with- 
Sikkim. 

But the real reason seems to be that his 
“acceptance” of the Hill Council proposal, as it was 
originally mooted, was just a ploy. Having succeeded 
in getting the Centre and the West Bengal Govern- 
ment to agree to the concept of an autonomous Hill - 


Council, he is now bargaining for what will be 
virtually a State within a State (as happened in the 
case of Meghalaya). Ifthe Centre and West Bengal 
agree to a Council with a larger territory and greater 
powers, well and good. From there to Gorkhaland is 
but one remove. If his new demands are rejected — 
as they are quite likely to be — Ghising does not 
lose anything. He can begin afresh a violent move- 
ment for Gorkhaland, the demand for which he has 
never formally abjured. 


The Left Front seems to be sore with the Centre 
for Buta Singh having agreed to talk to Ghising, 
when the latter had reneged on his earlier stand and 
for having told Ghising that he would seek West 
Bengal Government’s opinion on the new demands, 
knowing full well that the State Government could 
not agree to them. The Centre, of course, could not 
but take the State into confidence. Even if it has to 
say “No” to Ghising, it can say so only after con- 
sulting the State, after apprising it not only of the 
details of the new demands but also of all that was 
said on either side at the talks. 


The talks having failed, an angry Ghising is threa- 
tening to resume his agitation. Meanwhile, the 
GNLF has given a call for a 108-hour bandh in 
Mirik to press the authorities to find out its Mirik 
unit secretary, Ajit Bharati, who seems to remain 
untraceable after being allegedly arrested by the 
police on August 27. 


The situation in the Hills is tense again. The 
district administration is apprehending fresh troubles. 
The non-Nepali population is panic-stricken. 
Armed volunteers of the GVC in battle-green army- 
camouflage fatigues, brandishing lathis and khukris, 
are parading in the streets, terrorising people, extort- 
ing money and forcing even school children to join 
GNLEFE rallies. There is also every possibility of 
inner-party clashes breaking out in the GNLF. The 
dissident faction, formed by the expelled Dong 
brothers, and calling itself the “Gorkha National 
Liberation Tigers” (GNLT), seems, at the moment, 
to have become targets of the GVC. 


Jyoti Basu has said that any attempt at inciting 
violence and disturbing the peace, will be severely 
dealt with and, if necessary, provisions of the Anti- 
Terrorist Act would be invoked again — (the first 
time it was applied in the Hillls was on July 24). 
The State Government, certainly, cannot abdicate 
its responsibility of maintaining law and order 
and preventing disruption of normal life. But any 


violent agitation by the GNLF and police measures . 


by the State Government to counter it will inevitably 
lead to a situation, which will be far from 
“peaceful” and in which normal life would be impos- 
sible. 

The problem is basically a political one and the 
solution has to be political. It has F i not been 

ossible to make Ghising give up his intransigence 
aid be reasonable, or to isolate him and the GNLF 
from the common masses of Nepalis. One way to do 
this lastis to keep the door open for talks and 
explain to the Nepali people that while both Centre 
and West Bengal are genuinely interested in a 
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negotiated settlement, it is Ghising’s intransigence 
that stands in the way. . 


Ghising has said he will have another round of. 
talks with Buta Singh sometime this month (Novem- 
ber). It is to be hoped that by then the Centre will 
have posted the West Bengal Government with full 
details of the last round of talks and ascertained its | 
views on how to meet Ghising at the next round. 
Firmness has to be tempered with flexibility and 
the Hill people will have to be convinced that their 
urge for a quicker pace of development will be 
fulfilled. 


At the moment, there is a stalemate and storm 
clouds are again gathering over the picturesque Hills.. 
In this context, one feels tempted to ask: What was, 
the basis of the Prime Ministers optimism. to 
announce at Vancouver that peace was round the 
corner in Darjeeling and the Gorkha problem would. 
be solved in a month? O (November 6) 


Jasjit Singh: India-China Dispute 
(Contd. from page 10) 
renouncing claims in the eastern sector. While China 
steadily expanded its military control over Aksai 
Chin it sought to create a dispute on the eastern: 
frontier by military force as a counterpoise to the 
ac of any valid justification for claim to Aksai 
It is, therefore, not surprising that nothing con- 
structive has emerged from the several rounds of 
border talks during the 1980s either and China still 
does not appear to‘ have made clear the basis or 
principles on which a settlement may be possible. 
A closer reading of the facts would only reveal 
Nehru’s perceptiveness and vision in dealing with: 
the issues involved. It is still the most rational basis 
for an approach to the problem. Any realistic 
approach to the resolution of the Sino-Indian bor- 
der/territorial problem must take into account an 
objective assessment of the merits of the case, the 
established international principles in resolving such ` 
issues and China’s reluctance to conform to them 
only in relation to India and China’s incentives if: 
any in settling the problem. In working towards an 
equitable and enduring settlement of the Sino-Indian 
border problem, it is not necessary to remain captive 
to history. But an understanding of the history of 
the principles involved, the facts and veracity of 
respective claims is vital to the success of any fresh 
initiatives, whether at official or political levels. 0 
(Courtesy: The Telegraph) ` 
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A Rewarding Experience 


JAG MOHAN 


‘[e greatest validity of Art — and Literature — is 
borne out by surprises that art history throws 


_ about. Thus, Rabindranath Tagore in his old age 


becomes a painter with a distinct ecriture. A teenage 
Rimbaud summarises Western civilisation with 
intensity ina scrappy book (A Season in Hall). A 
rich young, Indo-Hungarian woman, Amrita Sher- 
Gil, goes to South India and produces a superb 
blend of Indian and Parisian art influences. A 
descendant of goldsmiths of Amritsar, Mulk Raj 
Anand, goes to England and writes Untouchable and 


` other novels. 


Parameshwar Narain Haksar—P.N. Haksar—and 
who does not know him or heard of him or read his 
articles, the texts of his lectures and books. For 
more than three decades, he has been happily with 
us —- as a civil servant and diplomat under Krishna 
Menon — then as the Secretary to the Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi, during the late 60’s and 
early 70’s and finally as the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, before he retired from 
service. 


And, all through these years he has had a secret 
passion — photography — which only a few of his 


friends knew. As and when he clicked photographs of. 


visitors at his home or at family gatherings or even 
at official functions, they who were exposed to the 
camera, must have thought of him as one more 
“home photographer.” 


Haksar started dallying with that ancient Ensign 
box camera in 1926 and “‘reluctantly caught up with 
the technological revolution.” Since then, he has 
kept up with his hobby, pastime or whatever it is, 
but quietly and secretly. Like the “masterpieces” of 
his culinary art with which he has treated only his 
close friends. He is an artist with whatever he has 
handled whether it was cooking or camerawork or 
bureaucracy or statecraft.. 


Now under one roof, for three days, his photo- 
graphs taken over the years were exposed to the 
public. Thanks from the public must go to 
Birendra Shankar, of the Uday Shankar family, 
long settled in London and by now famous with 
his 18-year-old Sanskriti Festival of Arts in India 
in UK, which has been more of ‘“‘celebration.” 
But for his impressario talk and persuasion, Haksar 
would not have parted with his precious, private 
collection of well-made prints, framed and mounted 
according to his tastes and likes. 


In a prefatory note, Haksar has written “Exhibit- 
ing myself at my age might look odd... must 


_apologise to professional photographers, I thought 
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that why not face criticism, while I am still around 
rather than post mortem.” | 


Now, Haksar can rest in peace, with the accolades 
he must have received from friends and the “‘pro- 
fessionals.” Especially now, when his eyesight has 
been failing, in a way that the eyes of Aldous 
Huxley had failed him. He can now see his handi- 
work as a craftsman in photography, over the 
decades, telescoped under one roof — and savoured 
it, 

And we can rest content that he is no “Sunday 
Photographer” of the: tribe of “Sunday Painters.” 
Much less a dilletante, who has been fiddling 
with a camera, to impress his visitors, Nor a 
charlatan. No, no! His photographs convey a great 
deal of meaning, artistry, time-place continuum, and 
much else. Because he was not concerned with 
rewards, praise and cocktail circuit talk, he clicked his 
photographs at “creative moments” of inspiration 


‘tantalised by the play of light and shade, of chiaro- 


scuro on faces and objects. 


Haksar explains thus: “They were those who 
came into our little study at 9 Race Course Road; 
some were incandescent; others were lit by the light 
which came through the window; and yet others who 
came at night and often found themselves under the 
light which hung by the ceiling. All of them left 
their impress behind and enabled me with only a 
camera as my aid to feel integrated — physically 
and mentally.” 


And who were the people who were caught by his 
camera? From Indira Gandhi — not downward, but 
onward — H.Y. Sharada Prasad, S.K. Singh, J.R.D. 
Tata, LK. Jha, T.N. Kaul, Homi Sethna, Vikram 
Sarabhai, Nikhil Chakravartty, G. Parthasarathi, 
M.F. Husain, children, youth, fellow-Kashmiris. 
Even still-life configurations and well-let rooms have 
interested him. Not landscapes nor animals nor the 
tribal people nor cityscapes. 

Believing obviously in the philosophy of Cartier- 
Bresson that the “Creative Moment” is important, 
when the complex reflexes of mind and the finger 
that clicks the trigger and the object, the transitori- 
ness of the mood and light, the film and the aperture, 
determine light and shade, Haksar has donea 
remarkable job. He is on a par with professionals. 


Haksar is no believer in gimmickery. Nor in the 
use of many cameras and lenses. Norin dark-room 
wizardry. Some of his square photographs, framed 
on one of the ends — especially of J.R.D. Tata — 
may be old-fashioned. But it is the artist’s privilege. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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GOVERNMENT OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR ` 


Directorate General of Information Public Relations 
and Tourism Publicity 


TOWARDS ALL ROUND DEVELOPMENT 


Assuming power on 7th of November, 1986, after the historic Accord between National Con- 
ference and Congress-I, the Government headed by the Chief Minister, Dr FAROOQ ABDULLAH, 
has given a new impetus to the process of development in the Jammu and Kashmir with renewed 
thrust on far-flung and backward areas. The Government announced a package of measures to 
accelerate the peace of development in the State. 

* A seven-member Subordinate Service Recruitment Board was appointed by giving representation 

to all sections and areas of the State. . 

Pay of Government employees revised by implementing recommendations of the Pay Review 

Committee involving an expenditure of over Rs. 30 crore per annum benefitting over 2.25 lakh 

employees. Similarly, pay revision was allowed to the employees of the Public Sector Under- 

takings and Local Bodies. 

* Rs. 200 crore Plan formulated for construction and development of roads in the State. 

* Construction of 200-km. long Daksum-Symthan-Kishtwar Road, completed at a cost of Rs 10 
crore and thrown open to traffic, benefitting more than 50,000 persons of 100 village of Kishtwar 
tehsil. 

* Natural Calamities Relief Fund set up for providing immediate relief to natural calamity victims. 

New, relief rules for natural calamity victims were framed to eliminate delay in disbursement of 

relief. 

Procedure for making selections and conducting interviews for admission to MBBS, Engineering 

and other professional courses has been further streamlined and computerised. 

* To boost Tourism, Gulmarg Cable Car Project, Internationa! Golf Course at Srinagar, integrated 
development of Patnitop and other schemes have been taken in hand at a cost of Rs 29 crore 
under Prime Minister’s Special Assistance Programme. 

* To augment power generation in the State, 5 new haydel projects have been taken in hand during 
the current year, which will generate 187 MW of power. 

* A new pattern of administration announced for backward, far-flung and remote areas. Senior 
officers being appointed as Area Development Officers for ensuring better coordination and rapid 
development. 

* Government have decided to grant rations to people on the basis of 1981 census. 

* Government announced abolition of Octroi duty, reduction of sales tax on certain items and 
announced measures to plug leakages in tax collection. 

* To further decentralise development process, plan formulation has been extended to the block 
level. 

* A high-level Economic Advisory Council comprising nationally reputed economists and social 
workers, is being set up to advise the Government on the matters of socio-economic development. 

* To speed up execution of development programmes, implementation of 15-Point Economic 
Charter was announced. 

* Three separate Boards constituted in the State for Pollution Control, Wild Life Protection and 
Preservation of Ecology and Environment. 

* A 5-member Official Committee constituted to recommend officers and persons of outstanding 
integrity and competence for award of medals, merit certificates and cash awards on Independence 
Day and Republic Day by the State Government and the National Awards by the Central 
Government. 
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Ånd, the onlooker, be a critic or a laymen, must 
accept him at his terms. 

The summum bonum of Haksar’s philosophy of 
photography is to “catch? people in incandescent 
light or light from the ceiling light or otherwise in 
their affableness, their cameraderie, in their 
luminosity on the film and present them on the best 
of photo-paper, through the help of a professional 
studio. 

To me, who has had the good fortune of being 


a i i 3 ; a ee 
familiar with the work of contemporary photo- 
graphers, and who rates “‘still” photography as the 
20th century contribution to the “Fine Arts”, it was 
indeed a rewarding experience to go through the 
“retrospective” exhibition. 

All I could do was to write in the visitor’s book: 
“Blessed be the hands that could click these marvel- 
lous photographs as well as cook his reputed dishes 
and write as well felicitous English prose on political 
matters.” [C] ; 





P.C. Joshi: Gandhi-Nehbru 
(Contd. from page 8) 


hand and progressive social and political action on 
the other. Just because religion has become obso- 
lete for the modern educated class or a part of it, it 
must not be assumed that religion has become obsolete 
for the vast masses. 

India has still to accomplish its socio-economic 
transition from the predominantly agrarian stage 
and here the non-literate rural and urban masses 
outside the modern sector still constitute the major 
social force. In such a social milieu, the religious 
world-view is still a living force, encompassing, not 
only obsolete beliefs and superstitious mental 
orientations, but also values and morality, myths 
and legends, images and symbols and, above all, 
categories of understanding and modes of cognition 
and communication. In this social and cultural 
context the battle against false religiosity and super- 
stition and against the alliance between vested 
interests and religious obscurantism should not be 
equated with battle against the entire religious 
tradition. 

Religion as a whole is much deeper and wider than 
the part which is tapped by the fanatics and the funda- 
mentalists. The absence of a conscious and well- 
thought out approach towards religion has resulted 
in accretion of tremendous strength to negative 
tendencies in the religious sphere (for instance, to 
obscurantism, fatalism, hostility between religious 
groups, political and economic exploitation of reli- 
gious loyalties and sentiments, accumulation of 
privilege and property by religious institutions and 
their exploitation for socially retrogressive purposes 
etc.). The neglect of the religious question has also 
meant tolerating decline and decay of the positive 
concepts and constructive forces within religion, which 
gave primacy to values and morality, to compassion 
and humanism, to cooperation and service and 
which acted as powerful check on individualism and 
acquisitiveness. 

Within the religious tradition are still locked up 
deep reserves of idealism and social energy capable 
of being directed to collective good which, if tapped, 
can be powerful forces for promoting national inte- 
gration and egalitarian development. Any concep- 
tion of secularism which is ignorant of the positive 
potentialities of the religious-cultural heritage and 
which is disinclined to tap it for realising the basic 
values and motivations underlying the modern 
secular idea requires serious reconsideration and 
- fundamental reformulation. 
To highlight the positive potentialities of religious 
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reforms is not to underestimate the great dangers 
from religious superstition, obscurantism and funda- 
mentalism at the present moment. This means án 
unrelenting fight against these religious deformations 
in thought and practice, which disorient the coh- 
sciousness of the people, which impede the realisation 
of the secular ideal, which thwart the pursuit of 
national self-reliance and of a just society. The 
history of the freedom movement shows that religious 
obscurantism as a force of internal acts of subver- 
sion. Jt has been the principle of colonialist and 
neo-colonalist forces of external subversion. We 
must also not ignore that religion has been and is 
being exploited by vested interests for promotin 
false consciousness, for thwarting reforms and for 
preventing the unification and organisation of the 
toiling poor. 

The most effective way of preventing this allianc 
of religious fanatics and vested interests from spread- 
ing their influence among the poor and the under- 
privileged is to accelerate the process of mass- 
oriented development and the implementation of 
urgent social reforms. The cause of secularism has 
suffered the most by the failure to effectively involve 
the masses in the processes of development and 
social reforms and to take the message of literacy, 
education and science to every home and to every 
member among the deprived and the underprivileged. 

Past and present history tells us that the cause of 
secularism has suffered serious reverses whenever the 
modern forces have adopted a strategy of direct 
attack on religious conceptions, institutions and 
authorities. In contrast, the strategy of indirect 
encounter with forces of religious obscurantism 
through persuasive mass education, active promo- 
tion of social change and acceleration of develop- 
ment processes has paid very rich dividends by 
eroding the social and economic base of these anti- 
secular forces. It must be noted that the soil for the 
growth of those forces is provided by ignorance and 
backwardness on the one hand and inequality and 
exploitation on the other. The more effective the 
strategy in overcoming economic backwardness on 
the one hand and ignorance and exploitation on 
the other, the greater the successes in meeting the 
challenge of the anti-secular forces. 

In other words, development processes which 
promote not enlightenment but ignorance and 
superstition, not equality but inequality, not justice 
but exploitation, are the best allies of the forces of 
religious obscurantism and fanaticism. In many 
developing countries, class-biased development 
policies adversely affecting the masses have helped 

(Continued on Page- 37) 
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not the growth of secularism but anti-secularism. 
Secularism, development and social justice are thus 
indivisible. 

Much insight is provided on the question of a 
right attitude to religion in the fight for secularism 
by the Marxist approach which is uncompromising 
in its characterisation of “religion (that is organised 
religion) as the opium of the people”, which is 


eloquent and articulate in its affirmation of atheism - 


and expression of hostility to religious fundamenta- 
lism. At the same time, Marxism has directed its 
attention towards undermining the socio-economic 
basis of religious obscurantism and opposed all 
concepts of “a war on religion—-on religious 
beliefs, symbols, institutions and authorities” as 
infantile and anarchistic. 

In a major policy pronouncement on “The 
Attitude of the Workers Party to Religion” (1909) 
Lenin wrote as follows: 

Religion is the opium of the people — this 
dictum is the cornerstone of the whole Marxist 
outlook on religion. Marxism has always regar- 
ded all modein religions and churches and each 
and every religious organisations as instruments 
of bourgeois reaction that serve to defend ex- 
ploitation and to befuddle the working class. 

At the same time, Engels frequently condemned 
the efforts of people who desired to be “‘more left” 
or more revolutionary to introduce, into the pro- 
gramme of the workers party an explicit proclama- 
tion of atheism, in the sense of declaring war on 
religion. Engels called such vociferous proclama- 
tion of war on religion as a piece of stupidity and 
stated that such a declaration of war was the best 
way to revive interest in religion... (V.I. Lenin 1977: 
403). 

Lenin further clarified the Marxist understanding 
of the social roots of religion as follows: 

Marxism is materialism. We must combat all 
religion — that is the ABC of all materialism 
but Marxism goes further. It says: We must 
know how to combat religion and in order to do 
so, we must explain the source of faith and 
religion among the masses im a materia- 
list way. (We must ask the question:) Why 
does religion retainits hold on the backward 
sections of the town proletariat, on broad sec- 
tions of the semi — proletariat, and on the mass 
of the peasantry? Because of the ignorance of 
the people, replies the bourgeois progressivist ... 
The Marxist says this in not true. It does not 
explain the roots of religion profoundly enough... 
In modern capitalist countries, these roots are 
mainly social, The deepest root of religion today 
is the socially downtrodden condition of the work- 
ing masses and their complete helplessness in face 
of blind forces of capitalism... ‘Fear made the 
gods’. Fear of the blind force of capital is the 
root of modern religion .... No educational book 
can eradicate religion from the minds of the 
masses who are crushed by hard capitalist, hard 
labour until these masses themselves learn to 
fight this root of religion (V.I. Lenin 1977: 
405-406). 
Lenin’s insight into the social roots of religion, into 
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the link between inhuman capitalism as the soil for 
growth of heightened religiosity, is fully confirmed 
by the historian, Eric J. Hobsbawm, who shows how 
in England and France during the age of transition 
to capitalism, there was a return to ‘ ‘militant, literal, 
old-fashioned religion.” Explaining this ‘‘religious 
revival”, Hobsbawm observes: 


For the masses it was in the maina method of 
coping with the increasingly bleak and inhuman 
oppressive society of middle class liberalism. In 
Marx’s phrase (but he was not the only one to 
use these words) it was ‘the heart of a heartless 
world, as it is the spirit of spiritless conditions... 
the opium of the people.’ More than this: it 
attempted to create social and sometimes educa- 
tional and political institutions in an environ- 
ment which provided none and among politically 
undeveloped people, it gave primitive expression 
to their discontents and aspiration. Its literal- 
ism, emotionalism and superstition protested 
both against the entire society in which rational 
calculation dominated and against the upper 

classes who deformed religion in their own 
image. (E.J. Hobsbawm 1979: 279-280). 


To the extent our development patterns reproduce 
some of the oppressive conditions and features 
depicted above, they have the potentiality to promote 
(and, indeed, are already promoting) revivalism and 
obscurantism. The latter cannot be resisted without 
altering the oppressive economic patterns and con- 
dition which provide a favourable soil for the 
growth of these anti-secular forces. 


And finally, it is in the proximate realm of politics, 
that is in the realm of mobilisation of political sup- 
port or votes in a democracy and in the realm of 
management of state institutions that the principle 
of secularism encounters the most formidable 
obstacles. Political support in a democracy can be 
mobilised either by appealing to the enlightened self- 
interest and progressive urges and aspirations of the 
people or by tapping their primordial instincts and 
loyalties and their loyalty to retrograde customs and 
social practices. 

Similarly, those in charge of the institutions of 
state power can either maintain total independence 
from religious partisanship and pressures and resist 
being exploited by powerful pressure groups; or they 
can allow, for acquiring cheap popularity and for- 
other short term gains and interests, the state 
apparatus or their position within the state apparatus, 
to become an instrument of appeasement of vested 
interests and thus be guilty of sacrificing the 
long-term interests of the nation and society. 


In recent times behind every tragedy that has befallen 
the nation at different times, there is a history of com- 
promises and, indeed, of surrender of principles 
at all leyels, especially at the highest levels, In 
view of this experience, it seems appropriate to assert 
that the strength of secularism ultimately depends 
on the quality of Auman agents, on whom rests the 
responsibility of safeguarding the spirit of secularism 
through their policies and actions in different fields 
of national life specially at critical moments. 


The following remarks of the French political 
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thinker A. D. Tocqueville, are very apt in our 
situation emphasising the importance of the leader- 
ship and of the quality of leadership in a democracy. 
To quote : 


When occasions present themselves in which the 
interests of the people are at variance with their 
inclinations, it is the duty of persons, whom they 
have appointed to be the guardians of those 
interests to withstand the temporary delusions, 
in order to give them time and opportunity for 
cool and sedate reflection. Instances might be 
cited, in which a conduct of this kind has served 
the people from the very fatal consequences of 
their own mistakes and has procured lasting 
moments of their gratitude to the men, who had 
the courage and magnanimity to save them at the 
PED of their displeasure. (A.D. Tocqueville 1964: 
174), 


In their own life time, Gandhi and Nehru emerged 
as the living personification of this idea enunciated 
by Tocqueville. They stood rock-like, unwavering 
and death-defying in the face of the overwhelming 
torrents of religious fanaticism and fundamentalism, 
and in the pursuit of the secularist ideal. Whether 
India survives and thrives as a unified nation based 
on the principle of diversity in unity and whether it 
moves steadily on the road of building a just society 
will depend on the quality of human agents on whom 
has fallen the responsibility of upholding and imple- 


menting the similar idea] of the Congtitution of 
India. O 
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EDITOR’S. NOTEBOOK 





India-China Thaw ? 


HE ambiance in which the latest round of India- 

China official-level talks took place in New Delhi 
(November 16-18) was very different from what sur- 
rounded the one previous, last year. For one thing, 
there is a distinct thaw in the Chinese mood, which is 
perhaps the reflection of the present phase of Chinese 
glasnost as demonstrated in the deliberations of the 
recently-concluded Thirteenth Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party. That thisnew mood in Beijing is 
not confined to its relations with our country in parti- 
cular is borne out by the rapid, if not dramatic, progress 
reported to have been registered in the Sino-Soviet 
relations, with the anticipation that this is going to 
embrace the party-to-party relations between these two 
giants in the Communist camp — an achievement regis- 
tered after eleven rounds of protracted talks. 

Inevitably, this new situation generates a level of 
expectation in the country and abroad that a break- 
through is imminent in India-China relations as well. 
The mood and approach of the Chinese delegation to 
the latest round of official talks in New Delhi could 
lead one to the impression that there is a degree of 
earnestness for the removal of all outstanding obstacles 
in the path of strengthening Sino-Indian relations. It is 
possible that the Chinese side has already made up its 
mind for improving relations with India and their 
e delegation by its attitude was only testifying to 
that. 

There is no doubt that in the evolution of that positive 
approach on the part of the Chinese delegation, New 
Delhi made a significant contribution by refusing to get 
involved in the campaign mounted here by interested 
quarters in favour of taking up the cause of the Tibetans 
engaged in the recent tension-charged confrontation with 


the Chinese Army and civil authorities. 
Despite pressures and angry expostula- 
tions, the Government of India has throu- 
ghout maintained the correct position 
that Tibet being a part of the People’s 
Republic of China, the disturbances in 
Lhasa and roundabout is a matter of 
internal concern for China and not of 
India. From the Chinese point of view, 
this Indian stand certainly marks a distinct 
advance on what happened twenty-eight 
years ago, when in 1959, the Dalai Lama 
was granted refuge along with his large 
following. This in the name of a philan- 
thropic approach, contributed to India’s 
alienation from China at a time when it 
was about to enter the intolerant period 
of the Great Leap and the Cultural Revo- 
lution. There is, therefore, good reason 
for believing that Beijing has noted this 
shift in our approach to the developments 
in Tibet. 

What is important to note is that this 
time, the Dalai Lama has takena more 
strident attitude, particularly after his visit 
to Washington and that even this has not 
deflected New Delhi from its correct stand 
of non-interference. The fact of the matter 
is that in the present sensitive stage in the 
evolution of a positive policy approach 
towards Beijing, there is a clearly discerni- 
ble anxiety on New Delhi’s part not to let 
the Dalai Lama spoil the prospects, which 
are definitely in our national interest. 


It is recognised on all hands now that 
the settlement of the border dispute is 
central to the development of enduring 
India-China relations. And it also needs to 
be acknowledged that it was India’s initia- 
tive in 1976 that the first step towards 
normalisation was taken by despatching 
our first Ambassador to Peking since the 
stormy days of 1960-62. 


The Chinese stand in the late ‘seventies 
was that the border question being intract- 
able, let there be improvement in other 
fields of mutual relations such as trade 
and culture, and when such improve- 
ment would reach a certain Jevel, then 
only the border question should be 
tackled. This, however, did not tally 
with the Indian position, which did not 
want the border question to be shelved; 
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though it was aware of the complexities 
about it. It has to. be recognised that it 
raises emotions in India because of the 
feeling that in 1962, India was the defeat- 


ed party. 


In 1981, the Chinese Foreign Minister’s . 


visit to New, Delhi and meeting -with 
Indira Gandhi marked a new phase, as 
Beijing agreed to discuss the border pro- 
blem, along with other issues of mutual 
interests. 


The seven rounds of official-level talks 
that followed, brought out the difficulty of 
settling the border dispute on the basis of the 
known positions taken by the two sides. It 
was not a case in which the officials alone 
could take up a give-and-take approach. 
First came the Chinese stand for what 
came to be known as a “‘package deal” 
—which in reality meant the acceptance of 
the status quo with a very marginal adjust- 
ment onthe western sector. Then, the 
officials took up sector-by-sector exami- 
nation of the border dispute. It was at this 
stage that the Chinese claim on large tracts 
of territory on the eastern sector virtually 
brought to an end the  official-level 
talks. 

This was further compounded by the 
movement of the two armies in the eastern 
sector, particularly in the Sumdorong Chu 
facing Tawang, a key point in the western 
Arunachal Pradesh. The troop disposi- 
tion in the second half of last year reached 


at places an eyeball-to-eyeball tension. It ` 


was clear by the beginning of this year 
that the tension needed to be urgently de- 
escalated. 

Contacts at the political level have so 
far been erratic and no follow-up has 
been sustained. However, the thaw in the 
recent months was discernible with the 
messages from Beijing through visiting 
delegations, both official and non-official 
— apart from the visit of the then Foreign 


Minister, Narain Dutt Tiwari to Beijing ` 


in April. As part of the same process, 


the meeting of the officials of the two |. 


countries was fixed after the Chinese Party 
Congress. 


What has been the upshot of this latest 
eighth round of official-level talks? Obvi- 
ously, there would be no immediate settle- 


ge. 


Aw 


ment of the border dispute — the initiative 
for which has to be taken at the political 
level. What seems to have been achieved. 
is the awareness of the need for political 
initiative. At the same time, steps are 
already being taken to de-escalate 
armed confrontation on the ground, a 
move which will be 
season of heavy snows in the concerned 
area. It 1s also agreed on both sides that 
conscious efforts need to be made for step- 
ping up trade and economic cooperation, 
while more activity in the field of cultural 
cooperation at the same time will certainly 
help better understanding at the popular 


facilitated in this: 


mass level. Ministerial level visits for this 
purpose seem:to be on the agenda. 

As for the political level, New Delhi has to decide 
on taking the initiative by despatching a high 
level delegation. Perhaps, it will be more worthwhilé 
to send a special envoy from the, Prime Minister 
for frank exchange — but without protocol rigidity 
— to explore how the border dispute could be 
tackled. Meanwhile, the time has come for ‘an 
unequivocal Joint declaration by the Governments 
of the two countries abjuring the use of force in thé 
settlement of the border dispute. This, at least, will 
be a tangible step to repair the three-decade old 
damage, that has bedevilled the relationship between 
two great Asian neighbours, sharing between them 
the mighty Himalayas. 


November 19 N.C, 





BHOPAL TRAGEDY 


No Compromise with Carbide 


WE are distressed to .learn that efforts are being 

made by the Government of India to reach an 
ad hoc out-of-court settlement with Union Carbide 
Corporation on the Bhopal case. 


Such a settlement for an amount reportedly as low 
as $ 600 million or thereabouts would be wholly 
inadequate in relation to the victims’ immediate 
medical needs, and nowhere near the compensation 
they deserve for the grave injury, ignominy and 
intense suffering to which they have been subjected. ‘ 

More than two years ago, the Government had 
correctly rejected similar offers on the ground that 
the determination of what constitutes adequate 
reparation for the enormous environmental and 
health damage in Bhopal could be based on the sub- 
stantive evidence that a trial alone could furnish. 
Nothing that has happened over the last two years 
can justify a departure from this reasoning. 

An out-of-court settlement now will involve a 
dereliction by the Government of the duty it has 
assumed to secure justice for the victims. Such a 
compromise will absolve Union Carbide of its legal 
liability for the mass disaster. 

Any compromise would be most unfortunate in 
view of the fact that the Government has,in the 
course of pre-trial proceedings over the last two 
years, collected conclusive evidence of Union 
Carbide’s direct involvement in, and culpability for, 
the decisions that culminated in the gas release of 
December, 1984. 

Now, just when the trial is about to begin, the 
sudden fettisoning by the Government of its earlier 
princip&d stand is bound to be misconstrued tand is 
in any case difficult to justify. 


é 
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An arbitrary settlement not premised upon an 
admission of liability by Union Carbide could have 
grave consequences not just for the victims, but also 
for all those similarly placed in the Third World, for 
ei the Bhopal settlement will become the bench- 
mark. 


_ To compromise the case on the ground that the 
victims are too poor to sustain themselves through 
the litigation would amount to inflicting a double 
injustice upon them. With the passing of the Bhopal 
Gas Leak Disaster (Processing of Claims) Act, 1985 
the Government has assumed the responsibility to 
uphold the interests of the victims. A compromise 
would violate that rationale. 


It is, therefore, imperative that the Bhopal case be 
put on trial; in the meanwhile adequate relief must 
be delivered to the victims. This ig a moral duty 
implicit in the Act itself. 


We urge the Government to desist from an out-of- 
court settlement and instead pursue the case against 
Union Carbide. 


We would deem it a privilege to provide any 
clarifications on the issues raised here, if the Prime 
Minister so desires. 


Justice Rajindar Sachar 
Justice P.S. Poti 

P.N. Haksar 

Govind Narain 

Gobinda Mukhoty 
Romila Thapar 

S. Gopal 

Upendra Baxi 

Lara Ali Baig 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Environmental Rehabilitation 


The poor persons, living in shanty towns, were the worst sufferers of the 
toxic gas leak disaster. A wholesome environment is necessary for all people, 
specially for those whose health has been seriously impaired by the after-effects of 
the exposure to poisonous gases. A major constitutent of the rehabilitation 
programme, therefore, is environmental improvement in all the affected areas, This . 
envisages improvement of sanitation, better facilities for disposal of garbage, 
construction of underground sewers, construction of well-knit drainage system, 
improvement of water supply, improvement of street lighting, widening of existing 
roads, construction of new roads and desilting and training of drains, etc. In order 
to give some quick relief, upgradation of the immediate neighbourhood has been 
given the highest priority. An amount of Rs4 crores will be spent during the 
current year on these works. 7 


A special unit has been set up in the Municipal Corporation to promote 
plantation of trees and to develop gardens and children’s parks in the affected 
area. oS 


The Government are also planning to construct about 3000 tenements 
in order to give- housing facilities to families in which there has been loss of human 
life. At the same time, the Government are also considering the feasibility of 
redeveloping some of the localities in the worst affected area. If the people have 
to be shifted for a while for this purpose Transit Housing Colonies are being 

_ thought of to facilitate such a process. 


_ Issued by Information and Publicity Department, Madhya Pradesh Government 
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Letter from Moscow 





The Yeltsin Affair 


DEV MURARKA 


Mean GORBACHEV has moved swiftly to undo 

some of the damage caused to his prestigé and 
policy by the removal of Boris Yeltsin from the post 
of the First Secretary of Moscow City Committee on 
November 11 and developments preceding it at the 
Central Committee in October. 

In what was very clearly an exercise- in damage 
control, on the morning of November 13 the Soviet 
public read a very lengthy account of the whole 
affair, running to over two pages in Pravda, detailed 
by Gorbachev himself at the Moscow City Party 
Committee on November 11, ‘and its proceedings, 
ending in the dismissal of Yeltsin. 

It was a totally unprecedented disclosure of poli- 
tics at the high level in the Soviet Union. No doubt, 
and not altogether unjustifiably, it will be attributed 
to the policy of glasnost advocated by Gorbachev. 
However, the crucial factor was a very strong wave 
of public reaction which viewed the sacking ' of 
Yeltsin with foreboding and was silently critical of 
Gorbachev on this account, For many it put a 
question mark over perestroika, other progressive 
policies, and a return to the conservative and essen- 
tially neo-Stalinist ways. That the sacking was more 
or less expected after a fortnight of leaks fed to the 
American and West European press about Yeltsin’s 
alleged misconduct at the Central Committee 
Plenum on October 21, and widely known through it 
to the Soviet public, did nothing to lessen the shock 
when it came. An oppressive gloom gripped the 
minds of the people. 

The most striking aspect of the official account 
now published in the Soviet press is Gorbachev's 
personal distress at the turn of the events. Witnesses 
who have observed him at the plenum of the 
Moscow City Party Central Committee say that he 
was unhappy, tense and ill-at-ease throughout the 
meeting. Gorbachev provided a sort of rationale for 
his inability to save Yeltsin’s position and political 
career. However, notes of sorrow, deeper than 
anger, ran through Gorbachey’s exposition, There is 
also a visible undercurrent of disassociating himself 
from the harsher criticisms levelled at Yeltsin, parti- 


cularly some of the unprincipled ones, voiced by the 


senior bureaucrats of the Moscow City Committee. 
The character of Yeltsin himself, though not’ with- 
out blemishes, emerged with dignity. He acknow- 
ledged some of his mistakes, but did not grovel and 
was tactfally firm on the basic differences. He was 
defiant about some of the more lurid charges levelled 
against him by his unscrupulous subordinates. 
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There is, of course, still a vital gap in the infor- 
mation provided. Though Gorbachev outlined the 
essence of the position taken by Yeltsin at the 
Central Committee Plenum which started the damag- 
ing affair — and from this much can be deduced — 
his actual remarks there have not been published. 
Therefore, any judgement about the contents of his 
speech has to be based.on hearsay. 

This lacuna apart, a fairly clear idea can be 
formed.about the background and nature of the 
crisis in the ranks of Soviet leadership which deve- 
loped so suddenly and was brought into the open 
through the manipulation of the foreign media. Its 
impact was all the sharper because it coincided with 
developments which indicated an ideological retreat 
forced upon Gorbachev by conservative and Stali- 
nist forces, 

From Gorbachev’s account, it is clear that the 
crisis had been in the making for more than a year. 
Already in the autumn of 1986 Yeltsin was finding 
it difficult to get on top of the problems of Moscow 
and was appealing to the higher leadership for help. 
Gorbachev described how the leadership tried to 
help him. But it balked at his desire to start another 
round of personnel changes in the city administration 
because it felt that such changes were merely a screen 
for his inability to seriously tackle real problems of 
the city. When Yeltsin was formally told this by the 
Politburo at the meeting, before the January, 1987 
Plenum of the Central Commitee, according to 
Gorbachev he replied: “Iam a young man in the 
Politburo. Today, I have been taught a lesson. I 
need it. It has not come too late, and I will find 
the inner strength to draw the right conclusion.” 

“Unfortunately enough”, Gorbachev added, “he 
has never drawn that right conclusion.” He went on 
to say that ‘“‘the style and methods of Comrade 
he a which are distinguished by pseudo-revo- 
lutionary rhetoric and affected determination have 
proved unsound.” i 

Yeltsin’s performance again came up for discus- 
sion at the time of June, 1987. Gorbachev. disclosed 
that he had “more than one straight, frank and 
sincere private conversation” with Yeltsin. But in 
August and September, when Gorbachey was on 
holiday, Yeltsin wrote requesting to be relieved as 

a Candidate Member of the Politburo and First 
Secretary of Moscow. Upon his return Gorbachev’ 
discussed the matter with Yeltsin and explained that- 
his request for resignation was inopportune, the 70th 
anniversary celebrations were around the corner, and 


S 


the question could be discussed between-them after- 
wards. Yeltsin agreed. But then, without warning, 
he launched his attack on the leadership style and 
its plans in the coming years at the October plenum. 

This naturally greatly embarrassed and upset 
_ Gorbachev and became the source of some personal 

bitterness. He stated: “‘Comrade Yeltsin, violat- 
ing the Party and human ethic, decided to 
raise the issue right at the Plenum, by-passing 
the : Politburo.” There can be no question that 
Gorbachev felt politically let down by Yeltsin, at a 
moment when he was besieged with very serious 
opposition to his ideas and plans. Yeltsin’s indiscre- 
tion and political ineptitude delighted Gorbachev’s 
enemies. Exploiting the image of Yeltsin as a 
Gorbachev man, they immediately went to town 
seeking the aid of foreign journalists, to disclose the 
row that had erupted in the Central Committee and 
was damaging to the Soviet leader. . Later, a Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee, Anatoly Lukyanov, 
and a Politburo Member, Alexander Yakovlev, who 
is considered to be the leading liberal in the leader- 
ship ranks, were willing to comment on it to the 
foreign press before it had reached a climax, some- 
_ thing without precedent. 

-We would perhaps never know what caused 
Yeltsin’s unfortunate outburst at the October 
plenum. For some time he had appeared to be at 
sea in coping with and administering Moscow with 
its complex elite structure, powerful in politics, and 
a trade and bureaucratic mafia. It hurt Gorbachev 
when, according to him, Yeltsin implied that there 
had been no improvement at all in the condition of 
the people since April, 1985. Though Gorbachev 
did not mention it, Yeltsin also raised the question 
of a burgeoning Gorbachev cult in the Soviet media. 
This was too much for Gorbachev to take, and not 
only him. 

As aconsequence, the Central Committee united 
against Yeltsin, conservatives finding it convenient 
.to align with Gorbachev supporters. It is highly 
revealing that of the 26 members of the Central 
Committee, who commented on Yeltsin’s speech, not 
asingle one supported him. His implied criticism 
of the leader isolated him beyond any consideration 
which Gorbachev or his staunch supporters might 
have shown to rescue Yeltsin from the known anti- 
pathy towards him of some other powerful members 
of the Politburo, notably Ligachev. He was doomed 
politically. 

But there are some contradictions, too, in 
Gorbachev’s characterisation of Yeltsin. Surprised 
and pained by Yeltsin’s inopportune outburst, 
several times in his remarks to the Moscow organi- 
sation, Gorbachev charged Yeltsin with being ambi- 
tious and loving limelight, once directly reproaching 
bim? “I must tell you, Boris Nikolayevich, that 
you have been trapped in your own ambitions.” Yet, 
as Gorbachev himself makes it clear, Yeltsin always 
spoke of his lack of experience and of inadequate 
support. This underlines one of the major con- 
tradiction: ambitious people do not go around 
talking about their -inexperience and inadequacies 
and offering resignations. 

Therefore, the public will feel highly sceptical 
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about some ofthe charges levelled at Yeltsin, though 
it would be recognised that he was perhaps not suited 
for the role thrust upon him. But because there is 


something akin to blackening his character in the pro- © 


ceedings, it would do little to dent the heroic stature 
he has acquired in the eyes of the people for speaking 


up so dissonantly, when all the others are uniformly . 


singing the same song. This is important in a 
country where people have learnt by bitter experience 


to keep their tongues firmly still behind their teeth. . 


It is also relevant that any anti-establishment figure, 
or one punished by the establishment dispropor- 
tionate to his faults, receives public sympathy. 
Besides the leadership as well as the people know 
that Yeltsin had a very intractable inheritance from 
the long and corrupt reign of Viktor Grisbin in 
Moscow preceding him. 

Yeltsin, when he spoke at the end of the debate, 


‘admitted that “what I did was totally unpredictable.” 


He argued, however, that he had no ill intentions 
whatsoever and there were no political implications 
in his address to the Central Committee. However, 
he did not entirely withdraw his criticisms, whatever 
they were. He declared his faith in the future of 
perestroika but added that its “‘progress varies from 
region to region and even from organisation to 
organisation — and this explains why we some. 
times offered different evaluations of its advance.” 
In other words, he left the question of evaluating 
the state of. perestroika on the agenda, despite 
strenuous arguments by Gorbachev that progress 
was being made despite difficulties and it was not 
negligible. Moreover, as implied by Gorbachev, if 
Yeltsin really maintained at the Central Committee 
that no real improvement had taken place in the 
country since April 1985, however unjustified, he 
was not too far out in reflecting a widespread public 
sentiment, 

The chief impression his mea culpa conveyed was 
that of having broken down under the strain Of 
course, there is no way of making a proper assess- 
ment of conflicting claims, by Yeltsin that he did 
not get enough support from above and, by Gorba- 
chev that he got more than he deserved. But Yeltsin 
did not entirely give up his contention though stat- 
ing it indirectly: “Sometime early this year I realised 
I was doing badly. You no doubt remember that 
at the Plenum of the Moscow Party Committee we 
said that every leader must say honestly if he feels 
he is failing, he must go to the superior Party agency 
and say honestly that he cannot do it properly any 
longer. But again, there was a tactical mistake there. 
Perhaps, it was due to over strain, ete.” 

The only abject note he sounded was when he 
admitted to having developed ambition, presumably 
in deference to Gorbachev, but significantly quali- 
fied it by stating that it happened “only recently.” 
More significantly he also threw out a challenge that 
if any of his actions would in future go against the 
spirit of perestroika, he should be qualified for 
expulsion from the party. The challenge implied that 
not all the things being said about him by the 
Moscow City Party apparatchiks were true but it 
would be pointless to refute them. 

The rationale for the reasons which led to Yeltsin’s 


— 
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fall provided by Gorbachev would go only somi 
way to establish his bonafides in the affair and 
restore his personal credibility in the eyes of the 
people. But it would not do so completely. The 
unfortunate part of it is that an essentially political 
matter — differences on policies, perceptions and 
mistakes of political judgement — has been entirely 
portrayed in terms of character defects of one person 
without, it seems, possessing any redeeming feature 
or anything creditworthy to him. For instance, 


. Yeltsin was charged with demagogy and immaturity, 


with being confused and immature, even with 
“immoral deed” in speaking out his mind. All this 
is not altogether convincing. Indeed, at one stage 
Gorbachev came close to establishing the political 
rationale of the whole affair when he stated that in 
analysing Yeltsin’s conduct the Politburo came to 
“the conclusion that the primary reason was the way 
he understood perestroika and the methods by which 
it should be implemented.” Itis also pertinent 
that the Central Committee resolution which was 
presented to the Moscow City Committee listed only 
one charge against him, that the speech was “politi- 
cally erroneous.” But Gorbachev, perhaps in his 
anxiety to establish why he could not protect Yeltsin 
any more, veered away towards character judgments 
on him. 


It raises awkward questions. If such was the 
character of Yeltsin, why was he appointed to such 
a sensitive postin the first place? And by whom? 
Moreover, if his performance was faltering, and if 
he was failing to heed the warnings of the Politburo 
and failing to keep the promises made, why no 
action was taken against him? Suspicion will remain 
that the real explanations about the whole affair have 
still not been disclosed. The worst consequence of 
the affair is that the manner in which Yeltsin has 
been dealt with — regardless of all the explanations 
justifying it — will serve as a powerful discourage- 
ment for the supporters of Gorbachev’s policies. 


Few officials will now take the risk of supporting it | 


except verbally, and even fewer still will be militant 
in its favour. Even enthusiastic and experienced 
party activists are admitting:in private that it would 
now be an uphill, if not an impossible task to regain 
the momentum for perestroika lost due to the 
Yeltsin affair. It will also encourage the scepticism 
and passivity of the masses, which has so far been 
the most formidable and continuing obstacle in the 
way of successful realisation of the reforms, despite 
enthusiasm for it in principle. 


Some of horrifying consequences of condemning 
Yeltsin on grounds of his character became imme- 
diately evident at the Plenum of Moscow City 
Central Committee where Gorbachev spoke. The 
petty bourgeois officials of the Moscow organisa- 
tions took his speech as a signal to blacken in 
blackest colours the character of Yeltsin. Every 
petty charge which could be laid against him was 
laid with gusto,.with such lack of ordinary decency, 
principles or scruples as to be terrifying. Borrow- 
ing out of context phrases from Gorbachev’s 
address, and improvising freely upon them, they 
accused. him of “political adventurism’”’, of trying 
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to divide the Moscow Party organisation from 
the Central Committee and splitting the Politburo, 
of ostentation and big-boss syndrome, a sense 
of his own infallibility, etc. Though some of them 
had a few words of praise for him, most of them 
did not have the decency to show even a little 
human sympathy for Yeltsin. These Communist 
angels had the political sagacity to know their cue. 
The one truly honourable exception was a lady, 
Nona Kislova, the First Secretary of the Sverdlov 
district of Moscow. She observed that she had 
noticed that lately Yeltsin had been a nervous wreck 
but did not have the heart to ask him what was 
troubling him, She also showed commendable 
moral and political courage by pointedly addressing 
Gorbachev and complaining that while the Moscow 
Party organisation has been facing serious problems, 
of late no one from the Central Committee bothered 
even to visit them. The clear implication wag 
that a kind of boycott of Yeltsin’s organisation was 
being enforced by the Central Committee apparat, 
thus lending credibility to Yeltsin’s contention that 
he was denied support from the above. No wonder 
that the account of the Plenum brought back to 
many people the unpleasant memories of the show 
trials staged by Stalin. 

Why so? It seems that one Moscow, the Moscow 
of the powerful and the privileged has brought 
about a situation, aided by Yeltsin’s misjudgments, 
which destroyed him, But from another Moscow, 
of the ordinary people, he had earned respect, 
The people, upset by his abrupt political demise, 
avidly began reading the long account of the affair, 
Indeed, on November 13, after early hours of the 
morning it was impossible to buy papers carrying 
the account. .While they found Gorbachev’s nar- 
ration of the events fascinating, even reasonable, 
they were not prepared for this kind of collective 
character assassination. If these are the new 
crusaders for perestroika, God help perestroika. 
And God help Gorbachev. 

‘The ugly spectacle must have turned the stomach 
of Gorbachev. Though in his concluding remarks, 
after all the speechifying had ended, he formally 
spoke of “frank discussion in the spirit of high 
exactingness and responsibility” his acute distress 
was stingingly and witheringly delivered. He said: 
“I would like to support those comrades who spoke 
about the positive aspects of Yeltsin’s work.” His 
anguish about the whole unpleasant development was 
also made evident because he immediately added: 
“AU the same, he failed to be up to the mark politi- 
cally and proved incapable of leading a party organi- 
sation such as the Moscow City Party Committee.” 

There was another passage in Gorbachev’s con- 
cluding remarks which revealed how visceral the 
whole episode had become for him. He cited 
from a speech by Zatvornitsky at the Plenum in 
October. Zatvornitsky had accused Yeltsin of 
putting himself above the interests of the country 
and the Party. What he meant was a reproach 
that by his thoughtless action he had added to the 
troubles of Gorbachev at an inopportune moment. 
Gorbachev commented: “Those words of Vladimir 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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This week the Festival of USSR in India opens: in New Delhi underlining the 
strong bonds of friendship that have grown between our two countries over the four 


decades. since independence. 


On this occasion, Mainstream publishes a number of 


contributions covering different facets of Indo-Soviet relations. The opening article 
on this page by P.N. Haksar is taken from his observations made fourteen years 
ago, which are not only yalid but have geen invested with added singnificance 


today. —Editor 





; = Basis of Indo-Soviet Relations 
P.N. HAKSAR 


Wm rémarkable clarity of thought and 

expression, Jawaharlal Nehru set out the 
fundamentals of our foreign policy which both 
its critics and protagonists would do well to 
study and to remember even if the old adage 
warns us against the incapability of old parrots 
to. recite the Koran. 

Without in any way .attaching scriptural 
significance to the thoughts of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, it may be worthwhile to recapitulate 
some of his reflections on India’s foreign policy: 


If our viewpoint is different, you cannot expect me 
to give up our viewpoint or the results that we 
have arrived at because some other nations think 
differently. I just would not do that. I do not under- 
stand long and repeated arguments about this. I am 
on my country’s side and on nobody else’s, 


We have many friends and we collaborate and 
cooperate with them. But I am not prepared to 
surrender my judgement or my country’s judgement 
or my country’ position to any single country or 
group of countries. (December 7, 1950) 


When wesay our policy is one of non-alignment, 
obviously we mean non-alignment with military 
blocs It is not a negative policy. It is a positive one, 
a definite one and, I hope, a dynamic one. Butin so 
far as the military blocs today and the Cold War 
are concerned, we do not align ourselves with either 
bloc. This in itself is no olicy, it is only part of a 
policy. Countries talk aoe i act so that one has to lay 
stress on the fact we are not parties ta the Cold War 
and we are not members of or attached to any military 
bloc. (Emphasis added), 


Security can be obtained in many ways. The normal 

idea is that security is protected by armies. This is 

only partly true; it is equally true that security 1s 

protected by policies. A deliberate policy of friend- 

ship with other countries goes farther in gatning secu- 
rity than almost anything elise. (December 9, 1958) 


It is open to us to be associated in an alliance with 
any country...In an alliance, one invariably takes 
something and gives something in return. Each 
country binds itself down to a certain extent and 
relinguishes its freedom of action to the extent to 
which it commits itselfin the alliance or agreement. 
An alliance, nevertheless, need not stand in the 
way of independence of a country, (June 12, 1952) 


Iam sure that those who think only in terms of 
communism and anti-communism are going hope- 
lessly astray and will never reach any goal. The 
difficulty is that much of the thinking — not so 
much here as elsewhere — revolves round these 
words.... It is pie that she (China) is controlled by 
Communists as Russia is. {t would be interesting to 
know whether or not her type of Communism is the 


“a 


same as Russia's, how she will develop and how close 
the accociation between China and Russia will be. 
(Emphasis added). (December 7, 1950) 


Then my mind goes back to a more recent revolu- 
tion which gave rise to a new type of State, the 
revolution which took place in Russia and out of 
which has arisen the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics, another mighty country, which is playing 

a tremendous part in the world, not only a mighty 

country, but for us in India, a neighbouring country. 

(December 13, 1946) 

Non-alignment was not the essence and sub- 
stance of India’s foreign policy but represented 
its outward manifestation during the period of 
Cold War. Nehru saw clearly that the world 
emerging out of the ashes of the Second World 
War as a vastly different world from that of 
the nineteenth or the early twentieth century. 
The doctrine of Balance of Power with its 
inevitable sanction of war behind it could only 
lead to destruction of the world. Consequently, 
world peace was not merely a moral injunction 
but a categorical ‘imperative. He, therefore, 


‘sought to pursue India’s interest through the 


strategy of promoting international coopera- 
tion, throwing India’s weight in favour of 
peace. While passionately desiring cooperative 
relationship between India and the rest of the 
world on terms consistent with our national 
dignity, Nehru clearly saw the possibility of 
unevenness in the growth of friendship because 
of differing responses to India’s approach. He 
did not rule out alliances, though the main 
content of any such alliance was to be based 
on consolidating friendship and cooperation 
rather than entering into military arrangements. 
Indeed, Nehru foresaw that India’s security 
could be better achieved through friendships 
than through military build-up. 

The passage of time and the actual experience 


of our living asa nation has confirmed both ` 


the far-sightedness and realism of Nehru’s 
conceptual framework. His later elaboration of 
the five principles of peaceful co-existence, 
which were formally embodied for the first time 
in the Sino-Indian Treaty of 1954 now attract 
attention throughout the world. This universal 
homage to Panchshe¢l is the logical conse- 
quence of the fact that power and influence in 
the world today are effective only to the extent 
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they establish a living nexus with the real 
aspirations of peoples and states rather than as 
a means of promoting narrowly conceived 
notions of national interest. 

Assessing the meaning and significance of 
Indo-Soviet friendship one cannot fail to observe 
that this friendship embraces more than 800 


million people of this earth. It brings together . 


people in mutual cooperation despite the quite 
obvious differences in social and political 
systems. To us in India, friendship with the 
Soviet Union is born out of our experiences. 
At all material times we could rely upon 
Soviet friendship for safeguarding our vital 
national interests — political, economic and 
security. And because we have remained stead- 
fast in the pursuit of our principles, the Soviet 
Union feels reassured that India’s approach 
is not based on opportunism or for securing 
some temporary advantages but that it reflects a 
durable national consensus. 

It would be naive to think’ that there is no 
opposition within India to the growing Indo- 
Soviet relations. There are some ideologues 
who might be reading Marxism-Leninism, 
rather more as scripture than asa guide to 
action in the concrete circumstances of our 
life and living. Some opponents have dressed 
themselves in the garb of converts to non- 
alignment. Having failed to delineate any 
alternative framework for India’s foreign 
policy, they profess adherence to non-alignment 


which they look upon as a soft of chastity belt - 


or as some esoteric doctrine of “‘equidistance.”’ 
There are also some well-meaning adherents 
to non-alignment who apply it ina mechanical 
manner in order to try and produce an 
artificial symmetry in our relationship. It is 
not realised that one cannot build a relation- 
ship of friendship with any country on the 
basis of being unfriendly with it in the interest 


of symmetry. However, neither India nor the - 


Soviet Union regards our mutual relations 
in exclusive terms, but rather as a prototype 
of the kind of relations which need to be 
generalised throughout the world. 

It would be quite wrong to lull ourselves 
into a state of euphoria at the steady growth of 
Indo-Soviet relations. Many chanceries of the 
world are still dominated by men reared on 
a diet of Balance of Power on Realpolitik, on 
concepts of force as being the arbiter of 
political issues and of pacts of one kind or 
another. Consequently, Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship is bound to create malevolent reaction 
both at home and abroad. We must remain 
vigilant. Any attempted erosion would need 
to be effectively quarantined and contained. 
This task is of national importance transcend- 
ing political divisions in the country. Fortu- 
nately, the socio-political base of the opponents 
is narrow and the capacity of those outside 
who might still be governed by Pavlovian 
behaviourism is severely limited though 
seemingly large. However, one hopes that 
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everyone will read the signs of our time and 
draw the proper conclusion that the principles 
of peaceful co-existence are not meant merely 
as instruments for crisis-management but con- 
stitute categorical imperatives for the peace 
of the world. 

It might be appropriate to recall the words 
of Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic 


School of Philosophy in Greece, who said: 
The gods of the Ethiopians are swarthy and flat- 
nosed, the gods of the Thracians are fair-haired 
and blue eyed ... Even so oxen, ‘lions and horses, if 
they had hands wherewith to grave images, would 
fashion gods after their own shapes and make them 
bodies like to their own. 


The moral is that it is rather foolish to wage 
wars and to kill human beings inthe name 
of one’s ‘own God. World history has now 
converted this moral into a practical necessity. 
And just'as one cannot legally enforce the 
moral injunction that one should love one’s 


‘neighbour, one can certainly enforce the 


imperative that one must not be negligent 
towards him. Neighbourhood today is the 
entire world. He who trespasses against this 
reality will inevitably tome to grief. In 
the meantime, we should go on cultivating 
friendship with our neighbour, the USSR, 
with vigour and wisdom. C] 
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Gorbachev's Best Wishes to Indian Nation 


On November 16, 1987 a special issue of Soviet Land, devoted tothe USSR 
Festival in India, was released by Margaret Alva, Minister of State in the Human 
Resources Development and Minister of State Youth Affairs, Sports, Women and 
Child Development. The General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, wrote a special message to the readers of the Soviet Land. 


Dear Indian Friends, 


I am addressing you on the occasion of the inauguration of the Soviet Festival in India. I hope the 
festival will give the Indian public a chance to learn more about the life and aspirations of our multi-ethnic 
country, its achievements and problems and about our plans and thoughts about the present and the 
future. 


The Soviet Festival in India and the Indian Festival successfully under way in the Soviet Union are 
landmarks in the history of our two countries. They honourably embody the joint response of our great 
nations to the epoch-making dates to which both festivals are dedicated: the 70th anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and the 40th anniversary of independent India. 


The October Revolution embodied the grandiose, irrepressible mass drive for freedom, social justice 
and humane ideals. The society we are building is always centered around Man, his aspirations and vital 
interests. We faced tremendous difficulties and overcame them. We have scored our main victory: Soviet 
people have reliable social guarantees. They are sure of their future and that of their children. 


The October Revolution gave a vital political and moral impetus to the current restructuring process 
and all-round renovation of the Soviet community. The perestroika effort is meant to boost democracy 
and get people involved in public affairs. : The movement proceeds in a humane atmosphere of openness. 
Its goal is to fully implement the ideals and benefits of the Socialist system. That’s how Soviet society 
responds to the historic challenges of the day. 


Our foreign policy is part and parcel of the overall restructuring effort. Never before has humanity 
faced problems so involved as today. The question of survival looms before all. At atime when the 
global future is at stake, international relations, too, need restructuring and deep-going democratic reforms. 
They must be updated to guarantee survival to the human race. Those relations ought to rest on con- 
sideration for the unique in every nation, for every nation’s sovereign right to make its political and 
social choice. Confidence and peaceful cooperation, equal and beneficial to all, ought to replace animosity 
and confrontation. 


In short, the contemporary world vitally needs new political thinking and a realistic policy based 
on ideas which that thinking breeds. Last year’s Delhi Declaration gives an example of just such thinking 
and such a policy. It does.not only appeal to build a world free of violence and nuclear arsenals: it 
helps to blaze the trail to such a world. The time since it was signed shows that a nuclear-free world is a 
tangible goal, not a utopia. The Declaration arose from joint meditations and quests by our two countries, 
which are so different, yet united by their common will for peace and justice. Soviet-Indian cooperation 
is important for global politics. 


The Soviet and Indian festivals graphically prove that our lasting, traditional friendly contacts enter 
a new stage. The democratic spirit penetrates Soviet-Indian relations ever deeper. That is true of both 
the forms and content of our relations. They have gone far beyond the bounds of official government 
ties. They now involve our entire nations. We welcome direct contacts between ordinary people, citizens 
of our two countries. | l 

We must cherish Soviet-Indian friendship and cooperation as our most precious possession. Then 
they will go on to bring us ample fruit. The Festival of the Soviet Union in your country and the Indian 
Festival under way in the Soviet Union serve that noble goal. 


Best wishes to the readers of Soviet Land and to the entire Indian Nation, Our Friend. 


Sincerely yours 
MIKHAIL S. GORBACHEV 


—————————_= eee Eee ee ieee NRA iaen ter emmiRtiminntinten pe 
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Restructuring and Openness in USSR 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR ALL HUMANITY 
PAULOS MAR GREGORIOS 


Te Indians, as well as to other non-Russians, the 

words are perplexing: perestroika and glasnost. 
Even when translated into English as ““Restructur- 
ing’ and “Openness,” they do not mean much to 
most people. 

And yet the Soviet experiment underlying these 
two concepts is one of enormous significance, not 
only to Socialism in USSR, but also to the future of 
humanity and to the course of history itself 

Socialism as a State system becomes this year 70 
years old. It was a turbulent period of history, 
which saw two world wars, the rise and fall of the 
League of Nations, the emergence of the United 
Nations, the era of decolonialisation and at the 
same time, the emergence of new forms of imperia- 
lism, neo-colonialism and sophisticated Capitalism. 

Soviet leaders now freely admit that the path of 
socialist construction has not always been straight. 
On the one hand, the Soviet Party leadership is 
unanimous in the view that Trotsky was wrong. 
The idea of a permanent and universal revolution 
is rejected by all. The decision made by the Party 
in the debate with Trotsky was to strengthen Socia- 
lism in one country before trying to spread revolu- 
tion thinly over all societies. The wisdom of the 
path chosen by the Party under Stalin’s leadership 
in this regard has been shown by history. Ifthe 
Soviet Union had not emerged as a strong and 
powerful state, capitalist states would have joined 


together to crush all socialist movements. 


Stalin’s great achievement in building a strong 
economy with high military capability during the 
rise of the Nazi power and after the Second World 
War is still to be praised. But there was much 
that Stalin did, which was unnecessary and inhuman 
~~ for example, the personality cult and the psycho- 
logical climate of secrecy, mistrust, and espionage 
that Stalin established in the Soviet Union. 

The capitalist media would have decried socialist 
construction in any case, since Socialism is seen as 
the enemy of capitalism. But Stalin’s excesses in 
fostering the personality cult and the mutual sus- 
picion and mistrust among people gave ample 
material to Socialism’s enemies to generate a climate 
of anti-Communist public opinion. l ' 

These undemocratic aspects of Stalinism have 
also had severe economic consequences. It may 
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have been necessary at one time to have a strongly 
centralised administration, in order to fight the 
enemies of Socialism. But Socialism is essentially 
democratic humanism; and where people lose 
initiative and creativity Socialism cannot freely 
fiourish. Undemocratic central control stifles initia- 
tive and creativity; it also makes it difficult for the 
workers to experience any real control. over the 
product of their labour. 


Soviet leadership now admits that there has been 
some alienation of the worker due to undemocratic 
centralism and the climate of mistrust created by 
too much regulation and control of the personal 
life and thought of individual persons. A culture 
of repression will thwart economic productivity on 
the oné hand and can introduce an element of 
fascism inside Socialism. 


The present programme of Perestroika (recon- 
struction or restructuring) and Glasnost (openness 
in free discussion, in mutual trust and in cultural 
creativity) is directed against these evils. 


The pressure for military spending and militarisa- 
tion of economy caused by the*arms race and the 
arms trade fostered by capitalism, has had its effect 
on the Soviet economy also. It is difficult for 
any nation, socialist or capitalist, to bear this 
burden of military expenditure which keeps grow- 
ing. The stock-market crash of October, 1987, 
clearly shows that the capitalist economies, which 
enjoyed a temporary boom through new jobs and 
new markets created by increased military budgets 
and increased arms trade, have to pay the price, 
It is the temporary boom that ended in the horren- 
dous and world-wide crash in capitalist company 
stocks — amounting to a loss of something like 
three trillion dollars in world stock values. 

Percentage-wise this crash was just as big as the 
Jast big crash in 1929, which initiated the world- 
wide depression at that time. It is a warning now 
that the collapse of the capitalist system as such 
cannot be too farin the future. Deficit budgeting 
and unproductive military spending, along with 
unrealistic credit and finance policies have led to 
the heightening of the capitalist crisis. 


But the socialist economies have also been suffer- 
ing inordinately by the pressure for military spend- 
ing. Ifthe socialist way of life is ultimately to 
triumph over the capitalist way, it is necessary that 
the standard of living in socialist economies should 
rise. This is hardly possible so long as the pressure 
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to spend on useless arms and armies keeps on 
growing. 

Even to develop the necessary safeguards against 
President Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative, 
(which can be understood only as part of a strategy 
for aggression against Socialism), the socialist 
economies have to increase their production ata 
very high rate The Soviet Government and CPSU 
do not plan to develop their own space-based nuclear 
umbrella, since that would be a foolish waste. What 
is needed is to disable the space-based weapons of 
the capitalist world. This should cost less than ten 
per cent of what it costs to manufacture and deploy 
these space weapons. Even that ten per cent, however, 
amounts to billions of dollars, and the Soviet economy 
has to make a heroic effort, like the one made for 
Post-war reconstruction in order to be able to pay the 
bills. 

This is why the question of raising the level of 
socialist gross domestic product has become a matter 
of life and death — both to meet the pressures 
created by SDI and to increase the standard of 
civilian consumption in the socialist economies. 
Both are necessary for the survival and ultimate 
triumph of socialism. 

Among the constraints on economic production 
in the socialist countries, CPSU and its General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev have isolated several 
factors. The two main constraints are: 

(a) pressures for military spending; and 

(b) the stifling of human creativity and responsi- 
bility by undemocratic centralism. 

These are the two targets that the CPSU pro- 
gramme wants to fight. 

The only way to ease the pressure for military 
spending is disarmament and detente. Without 
tackling this problem forthrightly the major cons- 
traint on socialist development cannot be removed. 
That is why Mikhail Gorbachev has advanced so 
many realistic proposals not only for eliminating 
intermediate range :nuclear missiles altogether, for 
cutting the strategic nuclear arsenal by 50 per cent 
aga first step towards their elimination, and to 
reduce conventional forces and weapons, but also to 
create a new climate of mutual trust and coopera- 


tion in which a new system of comprehensive global ' 


security can be developed. 

Disarmament, development and the establishment | 
of a comprehensive system of global security — all 
three are inter-dependent and have to be fostered as 
three aspects of asingle programme for humanity 
as a whole. This is a moral issue., It is a matter of 
seeing the vision of a new united, disarmed humanity 
working in scientific, technical and cultural colla- 
boration to make life on this planet worthy of the 
dignity of human beings. Without such a vision, the 
three inter-connected aspects of the single pro- 

ramme cannot make any spectacular progress. 

CPSU is also convinced about the centrality of 
' the “human factor” in fostering such a programme. 
One should deal with this human factor in both its 
economic and cultural aspects. In the economy as 
well as in culture, the two current emphasis are on 
(a) expansion and deepening of democracy; and (b) 
the promotion of self-management in’ all social 
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spheres. 
come in, 

Self-administration by the people of the economy 
is a classical Marxist principle, which gathered dust 
during the Stalinist era of over-centralisation. It has 
now to be cleaned and refurbished. It was a mistake 
to condemn this principle ofself-administration by 
the people as a revisionist fad. 

Self-administration by the people is not in con- 
tradiction with centralised planning and control. 
These are mutudlly compatible and have to be held 
in dialectic tension. It is this dialectic aspect that 
the Stalinist era ignored, opting for the single pole 
of centralism. 


Along with the principle of self-administration, 
there is the second principle of a fresh interpretation 
of property relations. Social or public property 
does not mean simply a state-owned and state-con- 
trolled no-man’s land for the workers. Workers are 
co-owners of the means of production, and are 
directly responsible for the performance of an econo- 
mic unit, 

The new law passed by the Soviet Parliament in 
June 1987 expressly states that the assets of an 
economic unit belong to its workers or personnel. 
This is a radical effort to move towards the more 
classical Marxist view of property, which insists on 
harmonising the interests of the individual worker 
with the interests of the economy as a whole. What 
is good: for the people as a whole should also be 
good for the individual worker, and when the two 
are not in conflict, it is good for Socialism too. This 
is bold rethinking and restructuring, building on 
Lenin’s dictum that genuine Socialism is a system of 
civilised cooperatives. 

In practice this means work-related wages and 
performance-related incentives based on the profit or 
loss of an economic unit as a whole, and the pro- 
ductivity of the individual worker. This, of course, is 
without prejudice to the social guarantees of social- 
ism — namely employment, housing, education, 
medical care and old-age pension to all workers." 


This market is now more realistically assessed. 
Market forces constitute one factor to be taken into ` 
account, but should not be allowed to dictate the 
relations of production. Just as there is a dialectic 
relatton between self-management and central plan- 
ning, there is also a dialectic relation between market 
forces and central planning, and the dialectic tension 
should not be given up in favour of one pole or the 
other. 


The stopping of excessive use of alcohol (which 
previously caused substantial loss of man-hours), 
the cutting down of official red-tape and formalism, 
making more statistics and information available to 
the public (for example, on nuclear arsenals, military 
expenditure etc), the creation of autonomous cultural 
organisations owned and controlled by artists, 
writers, scientists and other intellectuals — these are 
all aspects of a vast and dynamic programme to 
mobilize the people for creative socialist production. 

Another feature of perestroika-glasnost is a spate 
of new polls and surveys and the publication of 
their results. These have been polls on peoples 


This is where perestroika and glasnost 
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assessment of the success or otherwise of these 
Gorbachev reforms as they have came to be called. 
No poll indicates anything like a hundred per cent 
success. 

According to a survey made by Izvestia (circula- 
tion — 8 million) of its readers, 85 per cent of those 
responding state that formalism and red-tape are still 
evident. Another survey indicates that only 25 per 
cent of those polled believe there is real improve- 
ment in the structure of the bureaucracy. A third 
survey shows 63 per cent of those polled believing 
that there is real improvement in the openness of 
discussion and corporate tackling of problems in 
economic units of production. Only 33 per cent, 
however, believe that the ordinary rank-and-file 
workers take a more active part in production 
management. 

These developments in the Soviet Union have a 
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great impact on other socialist countries, including 
in the People’s Republic of China. PRC and USSR 
need no longer level charges of revisionism against 
each other, but can lead each its own programme of 
reconstruction, with friendly mutual criticism and 
even cooperation. The Eastern European socialist 
countries, where the demand for such reforms have 
always been more vocal] than in the Soviet Union, 
are now pursuing their own reforms. 

The over-all judgment that what is happening 
today in the socialist economies should be considered 
as epoch-making as the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 
may not be an exaggeration. Precisely at the same 
time as the bubble of the myth that capitalism has 
finally solved its problems is beginning to burst, the 
socialist economies are showing great vitality and 
greater creativity than in the recent past. This bodes 
well for the future of humanity. O 


Indo-Soviet Cooperation : Success Stories 


K. B. LALL 





The Road Begins at Bhilai by K. Krishna 
Moorthy) Published 1987 by Technology Books 
472, 28th Cross Street, Indiranagar, Madras 20; 
256 pages; Rs. 150 hard cover, Rs. 80 soft cover) 


“TL 2ety-Two years is not a long period in the life of 

anationand yetin the short span commencing 
from February 2, 1955 an impressive edifice of Indo- 
Soviet relations has been built brick by brick. By 
all international standards this is an outstanding 
achievement in the history of international relations, 
in particular of development cooperation since the 
establishment of the United Nations. 

Geography and history have contributed much to 
the strength and speed of this construction. The 
conjunctural correspondence between the struggle 
for national liberation in India and political trans- 
formation in Russia provided a favourable environ- 
ment for generating and nourshing concepts of 
cooperation between two different political and eco- 
nomic systems. But it was Nehru’s genius and his 
political and economic perceptions that gave form 
and substance to this conception. Krishna Moorthy 
pays homage to Nehru’s pioneering role and dedi- 
cates the book under review to him. 

Like many others of his or my generation, who were 
in college in the early ‘forties or "thirties, Krishna 
Moorthy has been Nehru’s ardent admirer. His 


near reverential approach to Nehru’s words spoken . 
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during the course of the national struggle for inde- 
pendence is evident from Krishna Moorthy’s earlier 
books. In this book, his pen has drawn a graphic 
picture of the evolution of a unique pattern of 
cooperation between a Parliamentary Republic and 
a Communist State. The skilled artist that he is, 
Krishna Moorthy uses his brush strokes boldly, 
clearly, and colourfully. He shows great imagination 


_ in arranging to release the publication on the occa- 


sion of Nehru’s birthday and on the eve of the 
opening of the year-long Soviet Festival in India. 
The reviewer is gratified to learn that the book is 
also being published in Hindi. It is unfortunately 
trué that books of this genre are still attempted in 
India only in English. 

Readability is something to expect as natural to 
Krishna Moorthy’s writings. This is because of the 
four decades of experience as an observant journa- 
list in India, in South Asia, South-East Asia and 
East and West Europe. The "Road Begins at Bhilai, 
however, is much more than a record of observa- 
tions by an observant journalist. In it, he has 
tried to probe the depths of what he has observed. 
In doing so, he has succeeded in assembling an 
impressive array of facts in support of his observa- 
tions. These facts have been presented i in the book 
to the lay reader in a style, which grips his interest. 

Having known the author from his younger days 
when as a successful journalist he was quick to come 
to superficial and sometimes abrasive conclusions, 
this reviewer is pleased to note the maturity and 
balance in Krishna Moorthy’s recent book-length 
writings. He has proved to bea prolific writer, the 
publication under review being his third major book 
in three years. It abounds in data and description. 
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It is laced with information and interpretation. He 
has drawn heavily on his own observations and on 
published documents. His access to archival records 
is inevitably limited. To fillthe gap, he has taken 
pains to talk to ministers, senior civil servants and 
technocrats who played a part in paving the path of 
Indo-Soviet cooperation which begins at Bhilai, He 
has apparently succeeded in persuading them to talk 
to him freely and in confidence. Itis to his credit 
that he has not abused the confidence reposed in him 
and has been discreet in using, quoting and attri- 
buting their anecdotal reminiscences. 


The tales narrated by Krishna Moorthy about 
diplomatic gamesmanship, negotiating skill and tech- 
nological perceptions invest the publication with a 
special quality of its own. The actors and the 
actions taken by them are viewed by Krishna 
Moorthy with sympathy and understanding. 


It is surprising that T.T. Krishnamachari’s vision 
and determination which were largely responsible 
for far reaching decisions in the early days have been 
inadequately covered. Reference to Manubhai’s 
perseverence and industry is also missing. Apparently 
Krishna Moorthy does not consider civil servants 
and technocrats to be a bad lot. He has lauded 
some of them by name and has not overlooked the 
contributions made by middle level officers such as 
late M.K.K. Nair (p 92) or S.N. Mehta (p 70) who 
had spotted as long ago as 1946 the potential of 
Bhilai as a site for a steel plant. The author has 
nevertheless been true to his profession in not turning 
a blind eye to the tremendous weaknesses in project 
implementation, in designing plants, in adapting 
and upgrading imported technology, and in ensuring 
operational economies. He has not failed to draw 
attention to errors and shortcomings. 


The book opens with references to the Vedas and 
the Upanishada and closes with an overview from 
outer space. In between 
(including appendices) which recount the story of 
origin and evolution of every project undertaken in 
collaboration with the Soviet Union. The range 
and scope of Soviet collaboration is evident from 
the list given in the opening pages of the book. 
The metallurgical industry of course occupies the 
pride of place. The contribution to exploration’ of 
gas and oil and generation and transmission of 
electrical power, to space research, and to public 
health and agriculture is no less crucial. It is 
largely through Soviet cooperation that the strength 
of the Indian public sector has been built up. 
Without it, access to and acquisition of contem- 
poraneous technology would have proved to be far 
more difficult. The author’s perceptive observations 
on India and Soviet attitudes to their technological 
partnership rest on the study he made for ICRIER 
and the comments offered by eminent participants 
at the workshop convened by ICRIER to debate 
its conclusions. a 

There is a wealth of anecdotal detail in the 
chapter entitled “Bilateral Trade Plans and Low 
Interest Rate.” Answers to critics of the trade and 
payment arrangements introduced in 1958 have been 


effectively summarised. But the fact that these- 
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there are 256 pages : 


arrangements constitute the key-stone of the arch 
of Indo-Soviet cooperation has not been clearly 
brought out. Nor has the argument that these 
could provide the USSR with a useful window to 
the multilateral system been noticed. A supple- 
mentary Agreement had been concluded in 1959 to 
link trade expansion with utilisation of industrial 
credits. Its provisions served the twin purpose of 
facilitating the flow of technology and equipment 
to India and creating new opportunities for the 
export of a widening range of Indian products to 
the Soviet Union. It would be interesting to 
compare the gains garnered from Indo-Soviet 
arrangements with the benefits accruing from the 
technological and financial flows facilitated by the 
Western countries. 


It is not difficult for a reviewer if he is so inclined 
to list errors and omissions. But success stories 
on industrial development are so scarce in our 
country that Bhilai’s management deserves to be 
complimented for: investing in Krishna Moorthy’s 
field research. And Krishna Moorthy deserves to 
be complimented for working so hard and so 
tenaciously to collect and collate so much infor- 
mation and for putting it all together so lucidly and 
thematically. The quality of printing and layout 
of the book is excellent and should help to attract 
the attention of interested readers from a wide 
variety of disciplines. O 
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TESTAMENT TO HISTORICAL 
IMPERATIVE 


Through three decades India and the Soviet 
Union have shown the world how a warm 
kinship can be established between neighbours, 
whatever the differences in their domestic, 
economic and social systems. Our friendship is 
testament to the historical imperative of a 
world order based on coexistence and 


cooperation. 


RAJIV GANDHI 


The beneficial energy which is continued in 
Soviet-Indian cooperation is due to the fact 
that the cooperation is based on trust, equality, 
respect and a considerate attitude to the 
peculiarities of each other and on due regard 
for each other’s interests. 


MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 
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Russia : Unlike Any Other Country 


SOM BENEGAL 


- SCTN Soviet Russia — at last! Whichever way I look, 

I am filled with wonder. It is unlike any other 
country.’ So said Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore 
in 1930. And, the Bard of Benga! was an inveterate 
traveller, who had roamed over the earth. 

Perhaps his exact words may not be echoed by the 
hundreds and thousands, who visit the USSR every 
year but surely they share Tagore’s pootic sentiments! 
Otherwise, how can one explain that during the 
five-year period 1976-80, 25 million foreign citizens 
visited the Soviet Union? It works out to an average 
of 50,00,000 tourists a year — valid proof demolish- 
ing myths about the “iron-curtain” and “‘closed 
society.” 


What is it in USSR that attracts so many tourists _ 


from the so-called First, Second and Third World? 
What is its mystique? What are its charms that lure 
travellers from the ends ofthe world, the year 
round? Some answers can be hinted — not all, for 
that would become a doctoral thesis! 

‘One is the rich variety in physical, geographical, 
topographical and climatic aspects of the Soviet 
Union. The country is a huge land mass comprising 
one-sixth of the earth, stretching from North-West 
Europe to Central Asia to North-East Asia, spread- 
ing over eleven time zones. When the citizens of 
Moscow are settling down for lunch, in Riga in 
Latvia they are having their mid-morning coffee, 
in Tashkent in Uzbekistan it is tea-time and in 
Nakhodka in the Far East dinner is on the table! 

Fora cosmonaut swooshing in his Salyut space 
station, the Russian landscape would be a fabulous 
mosaic of fertile valleys and arid deserts, taiga 
forests and vast steppes, green meadows and snow- 
bound mountain ranges, crisscrossed by a network 
of rivers and dotted by lakes. The Soviet Union is 
the home of Mount Elbruz, the highest peak in 
Europe (5636 metres) and Lake Baikal, the world’s 
deepest lake (1620 metres), Permafrost snow-bound 
areas alternate with deserts that have man-made 
rivers and lakes. So much so, it is said that when it 
is snowing at Murmansk (within the Arctic circle), 
roses are blooming in Batumi (on Black Sea coast). 

For the earth-bound travellers who visit the USSR, 
from one end to the other, kaleidoscopic sights of 
her peoples will be provided. Her 269 million friendly 
population is spread over 15 republics, each unique 
with its own language and literature, art and 
architecture, each with its own history and tradition, 
sustained by customs, habits, food delicacies, and 
dress. 

USSR isa country of the past, a continuously 
emerging present, and an utterly socialist future. 
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Moscow’s Kremlin, Pokrovsky Cathedral and Novo- ` 
devichy Convent vie with Shir-Dor madrasah and 
Shah-i-Zindeh mausoleum as well as Gur-Emir 
Mausoleum in Samarkhand, where lies buried Timur 
also known as Tamerlane. Even as much as the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, the Tretyakov 
‘Art Gallery in Moscow, and other museums 
chronicle the evolution of European culture, the 


‘Matenadaran is a museum of musuems in Armenia, 


with a fabulous collection of manuscripts — with a 
Gospel in an ivory binding, a calendar of the size of 
a match-box and works of philosophers and astrono- - 
mers. 

What is most amazing is that in Soviet Russia 
can be found the largest number of new towns. In a 
year, an average of 17 towns emerge and one out of 
every two are in Siberia. And in naming the towns 
over the decades, the peoples of Soviet Russia pay 
homage to their great leaders, poets, composers, 
and others, Thus there are Pushkin (Poet), Pavlovsk 
(Scientist), Frunze (Military leader), Ilya Repirno 
(Painter) and even Togliatti (talian Communist 
leader). More than that they preserve the homes 
and estates of ‘Pushkin, Tolstoy, Tschaikovsky, the 
composer and ofcourse of Lenin. In Leningrad, 
the cradle of Bolshevism there are 270 places asso- 
ciated with the life and work of the great Lenin and 
in Siberia they have preserved the place where Lenin 
lived when he was exiled by the Czars. 

Tourists, who go from one end of USSR to 
another in package tours, have various objectives, 
Some go for health reasons and they go to the 
resorts along the Black Sea Coast and the spas 
scattered all over. The mud-bath resort at Pyatigorsk 
is very well-known. Others go for music and ballet. 
And in every big city there are Philharmonia and 
Opera Halls, where one can hear Tschaikovsky, 
Borodin, Khachaturiyan, apart from European com- 
posers. And, of course, Moscow has the celebrated 
Bolshoi. Tourists also go for conferences and film 
festivals (Moscow and Tashkent). They go for 
studying modern marvels like dams and hydro- 
electric stations and industrial enterprises. Some of 
the largest in the world are in Siberia and 
Azerbaijan. 

Those who exult in sight-seeing can have their 
fill in the Circus in Moscow and other cities, the 
Dolphinarium in Batumi, the Fire-worshipper’s 
Museum in Baku, the sub-terranean Lake at Bakhar- 
den in Turkmen, the “City of Seamen, Fishermen 
and Builders” — Nakhodka on the Pacific Coast — 
the Museum of the History and Development of 
Cosmonautics at Kislovodsk in the North Caucasus, 
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‘the Winter Polar Nights at Murmansk, the horse 


auctions at Pyatigorsk, the fur auctions in Leningrad, 
the Winter Song Festivals in the Baltic States, in 
which as many as 20,000 peoples take part at a 
single place and time, the monuments in honour 
of the heroes and heroines who withstood the Nazis 
all over the country, and the celebrated Metro in 
Moscow. This list can be never-ending. And no 
one can possibly miss the old Russian cities like 
Pereslavl-Zalessky, Yaroslavl, Vladimir and Suzdal. 


‘Here one is transported into the feudal past of 


Russia drenched in the tradition and glory of Russia’s 
intensely national art and pride. 

The Soviet tourist industry is most efficiently 
organised by the Intourist with half a century of 
experience and international reputation. It handles 
both foreign and domestic tourists. It manages the 


package tours, the traditional art festival tours 


including the “New Year Tour” in Siberia and 
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sports tours for skiers. The “Treatment Tours” for 
the sick and afflicted are unique and, perhaps, 
nowhere else available in the world. There are also 
Russian language seminars at Moscow, Leningrad, 
Sochi and Krasnodar. 


Intourist works in close collaboration with 
Sputnik, the International Youth Travel Bureau, the 
Aeroflot, the Soviet airlines, which serves 90 cities 
inside and outside USSR that interconnect with 
3600 cities and towns stretched out to a million kilo- 
metres, the Soviet Railways, which has a vast network 
including the two Trans-Siberian Railways and 
Morpasflot the Soviet shipping service for travel- 
lers and tourists, which has even “hydrofoil taxis.” 


USSR is truly a wondrous land for the tourist and 
traveller — with bewitching sights and bewildering 
panorama of history that takes one right now into 
the 2ist Century. O 





Anti-Apartheid Struggle Under mined 


E.S, REDDY 


‘Dee our freedom struggle, Jawaharlal Nehru 


used to quote Ernst Toller, the German anti- 


“fascist writer, that it makes a world of difference, 


whether we place freedom first or second in the list 
of our priorities. Iam reminded of that as our 
friends in the Anti-Apartheid Movement have begun 
to wonder in recent months, whether India has 
relegated its opposition to apartheid as second to 
its desire to host international sports competitions. 

For, twice this year, the Government of India has 
seemingly ignored its own commitments against 
apartheid sport and allowed sportsmen on the United 
Nation’s Register to play in India, without even an 
expression of disapproval of them collaboration with 
apartheid. : 

India, with its proud record in the struggle 
against racism in South Africa, pioneered in the 
boycott of apartheid sports. Already in the 1950’s, 
even before many of the African States became 
independent, India took the lead in pressing interna- 
tional sports bodies to exclude White South African 
sports federations. 

India has been an active member of the UN Special 
Committee against Apartheid, which has [promoted 
the boycott of apartheid. It was a member of the 
UN Committee, which drafted the international 
Convention against Apartheid in Sport. 

The campaign was initially against participation 
.of White South African sports bodies and their 
members in international competitions. As 


The authors was formerly UN Assistant 
Secretary-General and Director of UN Centre 
against . Apartheid. His book “Oliver Tambo 
and the Struggle against Aparthei ” was 
published last month-in India. 
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the boycott movement and public demonstrations 
succeeded in preventing most South African teams 
from playing abroad, the South African Government 
began to spend fabulous amounts of money to 
entice foreign sportsmen to play in South Africa. 

To counter this, the United Nations, in 1980, 
initiated the publication of a “Register of Sportsmen 
and Sportswomen’’ playing in South Africa for 
appropriate action by governments and organisa- 
tions. 

The Register has been a useful tool to persuad the 
sportsmen not to undertake to play any more in 
South Africa—so that their names will be deleted — 
and, if they resist, to exert appropriate pressure. It 
was so effective that a similar “Register of Musicians, 
Actors and Entertainers’? was initiated by the 
United Nations in 1983. 

Although the United Nations deliberately refrained 
from laying down precise action against “‘collabo- 
rators”, African and other Non-Aligned Govern- 
ments began to exclude them on the grounds that. 
those who play for apartheid money could not be 
allowed to make money in their countries. 

In recent years, even some Western governments 
have prohibited them. Hundreds of local autho- 
rities in Britain, Sweden, Norway and Netherlands 
have decided that municipal stadiums and other faci- 
lities cannot be used for sports fixtures that included 
South Africans or sportsmen on the UN Register. 

Yet, India, which helped initiate these moves as a 
member of the UN Special Committee, allowed the 
Davis Cup match against Israel to be played in 
Delhi this year. There is no UN resolution for a 
sports boycott of Isrdel, but the Israeli players were 
on the UN Register of those playing in South Africa. 
There were reports in the Indian press that they had 


given an undertaking to the United Nations, but that 
was without any foundation. 


In the recent World Cup Cricket, five members of 
the English team were on the UN Register. They 
included Graham Gooch, who was in the English 
team, which toured India in 1982, -after announcing 
that he was against apartheid. While in India, Gooch 
and Geoff Boycott, who covered the recent World 
Cup events as a journalist, secretly plotted to take 
a rebel cricket team to South Africa. Under strong 
Indian pressure, the English Cricket Board (TCCB) 
suspended them from test matches for three years. 


Last year, Bangladesh and Zimbabwe banned the 
English cricket team from their countries as it 
included players on the UN Register. In Trinidad, 
. government leaders decided not to attend the 
matches or give receptions and there were public 
demonstrations in several Carribbean countries. 


The Indian Government, consistent with its anti- 
apartheid policy and tradition, could have announced 
well in advance that it would not grant visas to the 
players on the UN Register. Or at a very minimum, 
it could have explained to the world that it was 
granting visas, while expressing total disapproval 
of the collaborators, in the hope that the Inter- 
national Cricket Conference would take action 
against them soon. 


Instead, the only statement by the official spokes- 
man was that there would be no problem about 
visas as TCCB had apparently declared its ‘‘opposi- 
tion to apartheid.” The TCCB assurance is irrele- 
vant and meaningless. The United Nations requires 
a specific undertaking by the sportsman that he 
would no longer play in South Africa. 


Moreover, what does “opposition to apartheid” 
mean? Even the Botha regime declares in its propa- 
ganda that apartheid is dead and that it is against 
apartheid as understood by the rest of the world. 
Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan — not to 
mention Graham Gooch -— have all declared oppo- 
sition to apartheid. The issue is not opposition in 
words but dissociation from, and non-cooperation 
with, apartheid. 

No government or Organisation in the anti-apar- 
theid coalition has publicly criticised India because 
of the goodwill earned by the country, but many 
have conveyed their concern to Indian diplomatic 
missions — and to me. / 

It was ironic that several’ organisations dismissed 
the matter with me at the recent International Con- 
ference against Apartheid Sport, which met in 
Harare even as the World Cup finals were taking 
place in India. 

The UN Special Committee gave me a citation at 
the Conference for my contribution to the sports 
boycott of apartheid, referring especially to my 
initiative in publishing the UN Register. ~ 

I have great respect for the deep commitment of 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to the struggle against 
apartheid. I know that the Ministers concerned, 
Eduardo Faleiro and Margaret Alva, are equally 
committed. I can only guess that the decisions on 
the Davis Cup and World Cup were taken by the 
government at the urging of our sports administra- 
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tors, without taking into account our ċommitmėnts 
in the United Nations. 

This was in sharp contrast to the decision to . 
boycott the Commonwealth Games last year. I am 
even more surprised by the silence of the Indian 
press and public, seemingly cone on the 
issue. 

Asa result, India’s credibility has Bech under- 
mined in the year when the Africa Fund was laun- 
ched in New Delhi, when India set the lead in 
several anti-apartheid actions. All parties in the 
Indian Parliament appealed for action by other 
Parliaments, and Indian workers and youth have 
spontaneously and generously contributed for the 
African liberation. 

IT may also add that we have disappointed Indians 
in South Africa, who have played the leading role, 
even since 1946, in challenging apartheid sports. The 
late M.N. Pather and George Singh, Morgan 
Naidoo, Bobby Naidoo and M.R. Reddy and others 
have resisted intimidation to promote non-racial 
sport. SAN-ROC, the coordinating organisation of 
the international campaign against apartheid sport, 
is ably sustained by Sambasivan Ramasamy. 

I hope that the matter will be seriously considered 
in the near future with a view to the formulation of 
a policy declaration on sports contacts to guide 
our diplomatic missions and sports bodies. O 
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Iam quite sure that our real and basic growth will only come 


when women have a full chance to play their part in public life. 
Wherever they have had this chance, they have, as a whole, 
done well, better if I may say so, than the average man. Our 
laws are man-made, our society dominated by man, and so most 
of us naturally take a very lopsided view of this matter. We 
cannot be objective, because we have grown up in certain grooves 
of thought and action. But the future of India will probably 


depend ultimately more upon the women than the men. 
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Opium Over Government Media? 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Myth: An ancient traditional story of gods or heroes ... 

_ a story with a veiled meaning; 
Pps Long narrative poem that relates heroic events in an 
ele : 


vated style. ` 
— Chambers 20th Century Dictionary 


A? a Tamil wedding some Sundays back, a number 
‘of invitees turned up late for the muhurtam 
because they didn’t want to miss the Ramayana 
serial on television. And a railway official in A 
Operating Department, who conscientiously works 
even on holidays tells his juniors that on Sundays 
hé can come to the office only after seeing the week’s 
Ramayana episode. 

According to an IMRB survey, Ramanand Sagar’s 
Sunday morning TV serial, Ramayana, gets top 
national rating for September, while city-wise it 
bags top position in Bombay, Delhi, Bangalore, 
Kanpur and Hyderabad. (The Hindu, November 1). 
If the serial doesn’t figure at all among the top ten in 
Madras and Trivandrum, I’m pretty sure it’s not 
because of the higher aesthetic tastes of the Tamils 
and the Malayalis or any lack of devotion to Rama, 
but because the serial happens to be in Hindi. In 
Calcutta, Ramayana takes fourth place after 
Chitrahaar, Bengali film and Hindi film.-It may 
well have been on top if its language had been 
Bengali. It is also reported that the Ramayana serial 
has won the largest number of awards from 
Aadarshila — described as ‘“‘an organisation of 
writers, journalists and artistes”. (Statesman 
October 31). 

So, who, it might be asked, do the carping critics 
and grumbling intellectuals who have so heavily 
panned the Sagar extravaganza, think they are? 

I wouldn’t describe myself as either a critic or an 
intellectual, but I too have serious misgivings about 
the Ramayana serial—not just on aesthetic grounds 
or because Rama has a visible vaccination scar and 
Sita a beauty-parlour-made-up face. I’ve seen only 
a-few episodes and I must also state that the main 
reason ‘why I don’t watch the serial regularly is 
because it’s an inconvenient time on *a Sunday 
morning to drop everything else and sit in front of 
the TV set. Ifthe serial had been given the nine 

am. slot I think I might watch it week after week 
well, perhaps not every episode) even while I fume 
at its maddening shortcomings and goody-goody air. 
So, why the misgivings? 

But before that, first it must be acknowledged that 
even those who reject traditional values, and subs- 
cribe to a progressive ideology, can and do take 
pleasure in stories from the myths and legends, 
especially when depicted through the performing 
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arts. This aspect is tending to get ignored, and an 
impression is gaining ground that critical reviews of 
the serial are not in tune with popular appreciation. 
Let me explain. 

Some of the stories with which one has grown up 
— and these include fairy tales and myths of foreign 
origin as well as stories from our own mythology — 
have a dimension which goes beyond one’s reasoned 
social consciousness. There is something compelling 
about an aesthetically produced dance-drama on the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata or a well-written 
interpretation or scenes from these stories in paint- 
ing and sculpture. And even a cheap, commer- 
cialised, Hindi-cinema-type version cannot entirely 
destroy the ‘story value of these legends, however 
hard the Ramanand Sagars of the tinsel world would 
appear to try, Ive willingly sat through some 
rather terrible mythologicals of Telugu cinema tele 
cast by Hyderabad Doordarshan, because a story is 
a story and the most awful sets, costumes, dances 
songs, aging heroes and fat heroines can’t totally. 
nullify the timeless quality of certain legends, 

But it is one thing to appreciate the grandeur and 
appeal to the imagination of the tales from mytho- 
logy and quite another to propagate them as religion. 
And this is what is happening in the Sagar serial, 
which is why the misgivings. 

_ Women’s groups have protested against the depic- 
tion of Sita in the serial and have received the 
predictable reply that Sagar is merely being faithful 
to the original epic. This response has come not 
only from the Producer-Director but reportedly also 
from Information Minister, Ajit Panja, himself. 
However, it is not just the depiction of Sita which is 
bothersome. It is the way the dominant patriarchal- 
feudal values of that period are being propagated by the 
serial as a kind of gospel, which has an unquestionable 
all-time validity. 

Although such retrograde values have been 
glorified in umpteen Hindi and regional language 
films telecast by Doordarshan, it becomes far 
more reprehensible when done in the guise of a 
religious serial, coming week after week over so 
powerful a medium as television, controlled by a 
government which.claims to be both secular and 
progressive. The religious leaders who are doing 
the same thing through discourses (so faithfully 
reported every day by papers like The Hindu) reach 
small audiences at a time, and may not have a frac- 
tion of the impact achieved by Ramanand Sagar, 
abetted by Doordarshan, over a huge captive 
audience. 

Besides, I’ve been wondering what the non-Hindu 
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television viewers of this country feel about what 
practically amounts to a Hindu proselytising session 
every Sunday morning over a secular government 
medium. Ifthe story of Christ, Mohamed, Guru 
Nanak or Zarathustra or tales from the Old Testa- 
ment were to be telecast on the same scale and in 
the same spirit, I can visualise explosive reactions 
from a substantial flame-spewing section of the 
Hindu majority. 

If at all there is any justification for a Ramayana 
serial on a government medium, it can only be on 
the grounds that it is an Indian epic and not in the 
form of a Hindu religious text. 

And to depict the Ramayana as a myth and as an 
epic would mean an interpretation of it which meets 
high artistic standards and is also in line with 
modern progressive thought. Historians have shown 
that there exist many versions of the Ramayana, 
some of them very different from the interpretations, 
which have gained dominance over time and are 
today being considered as if they are the ‘authorised’ 
versions. And even if, for argument’s sake, we 
accept the details of the story as told by these domi- 
- nant versions, there is absolutely no reason why the 
tale should not be narrated and commented upon 
in amanner which is meaningful in the present 
social context. 

This would mean, first of all, a reiteration that the 
Ramayana is not a gospel but a story of an array of 
characters, some of them heroic no. doubt, whose 
acts and exploits throw light on the values prevailing 
in an earlier time. If Rama can be seen as a prince 
who lived during a certain historical period, his 
behaviour, whether it is the unchivalrous killing of 
Vali or the unjust banishment of Sita, would become 
explicable even though not excusable. And why 
should it be excused or defended, it need only be 
stated and understood. The commpulsion to justify 
Rama’s unheroic deeds, as is being done by religious 


pundits, and on television, and to condemn self- - 
righteously the acts of the non-heroic characters 


like Kaikeyi and Ravana, is derived from the need 
to project Rama as God, who can do no wrong. 
And by the same logic, all the social values of that 
time, from polygamy and patriarchy to the feudal 
structure get justified as a divinely ordained and 
a sanctioned way of life. 

uch a narrow depiction side-steps the fact that 
the Ramayana is a story of many injustices, reveal- 
ing the nature of human vulnerability and weakness, 
as well as its facets of courage, strength and sacrifice. 
In a wider social context, it has veiled lessons on the 
outcome of ambition war, violence, patriarchy and 
the feudal order — lessons which we can choose to 
read from it, even if these lessons are quite different 
from those which the religious establishment draws 
from the epic, and propagates so vocally 

Thus, interpreting the Ramayana and. preaching it 
are two widely different propositions. The first does 
have a place ona government medium, the second 
has none. , 

The question is: Hòw can such a progressive 
interpretation of the epic be done, while retaining 
the elements "of the plot. and without glorifying 
retrograde values? One is not asking for a new 
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version of the Ramayana when Rama refuses to 
kill Vali or banish Sita. Or, when Ravana avenges 
the insult to his sister by having a duel with Rama 
instead of abducting Sita. (I’ve often wondered 
why he didn’t do just that. And I’m sure many 
children hearing the epic for the first time must be 
sorely perplexed why Hanuman couldn’t simply 
rescue Sita instead of indulging in pyrotechnics. 
And a friend of mine says she’s never been able to 
understand why Janaka, that great philosopher, 
just disappears from the story. -Was he never con- 
cerned about how his daughter was faring, once 
he had got her married off — as she puts it — toa 
weight-lifter?) 

No, one is not so unrealistic as to expect a radical 
questioning of the dynamics of the plot by Door- 
darshan — though there is a place for this even 
if the time isn’t ripe forit as yet.’ One is merely 

‘asking for a version and a narrative style which 
highlight the dramatic elements of the story with- 
out investing it with a religious aura. Not an 
alteration of the generally accepted facts of the 
plot but a more appropriate modern commentary on 
their significance. 

Of course, one shudders at the thought of an 
Ashok-Kumar-style histrionic moralising at the end 
of each episode a la Hum Log; but there must be 
some way of doing it and I’m sure there are talented 
people in the creative arts, who would know just 
how to go about it. 

But then, would the Mandi House mandarines 
have the vision and the courage, to commission 
this sort, of depiction of Ramayana and other stories 
from our mythology? As long as this remains 
unlikely, it would be far better for Doordarshan to 
refrain from telecasting anything depicted as 
religious and therefore seen by viewers as an expres- 
sion of a divinely spelt out unquestionable truth. Œ 
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Indo-Sri Lankan Accord: Tasks Ahead 


URMILA PHADNIS 


‘[ virtually simultaneous deliberations of the 

Indian and Sri Lankan Parliaments on the 
various aspects of the Indo-Sri Lankan Agreement 
provide an inkling to the type of political obstacles 
- in the path of its implementation. 


In the process, they also indicate that the restora- ` 


tion of political normalcy in the north of the island 
has to be predicated on the configuration of forces 
in the south particularly in the context of the anti- 
systemic insurgency by.JVP. Finally, itis implicitly 
clear that not merely, through institution-building, 
'\ but in translating policy measures into performance 
that the communication and credibility gap between 
the Sinhalese and the Tamils can be bridged and the 
mechanisms for ethnic conflict-management in Sri 
Lanka (as envisaged in the agreement) made viable 
as well as durable. 


At the moment, the imponderables are many. A. 


modus vivendi between the Tamil and the Sinhalese 
seem remote. Also, the pre-conditions for a Sinhalese- 
Tamil consensus of the pattern envisaged in the 
accord cannot be said to have obtained. There is 
again, the factionalised character of the Tamil 
leadership and, among the Sinhalese, (backed by 
a large segment of the Buddhist clergy) the strident 
opposition to a number of provisions in the agree- 
ment, which JVP will undoubtedly exploit to project 
itself as the saviour of the Sinhalese interests. In this 
. situation, thus,a great deal would depend on the 
effectiveness of the peace enforcement by the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) in the strife-torn 
northern and eastern provinces and the ability of 
the Sinhalese leadership to keep contained the JYP 
threat. 

During the debate in the Indian Parliament, the 
major criticism of a number of Opposition leaders 
was on the role of IPKF and the unsavoury respon- 
sibility thrust on it of fighting LITE. There are 
-valid reasons to justify the criticism of this role, 
which appears to-have cut across party lines. Yet, 
in retrospect, there seems to be hardly any doubt 
about the inevitability of sach a role for IPKF. 

It appears that, had India’s Sri Lankan policy 
been perceptive enough to assess the nature and 
character of LTTE such an eventuality would not 
have come to pass. It is possible to argue that 
LTTE could have been kept contained as a pressure 
factor to wrest more concessions for the Tamils 
instead of allowing it to acquire the dimensions of 
becoming the dominant political force among the 
moderate and militant Tamil groups. i 

In this respect, the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, 
M.G. Ramachandran has much to answer for. It 
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was on his initiative that the pre-eminent position 
of the LTTE leader Prabhakaran was recognised as 
early as November, 1986 at the SAARC Summit in 
Bangalore in contrast to the position of militant 
groups at Thimphu in July-August 1985, when the 
collective leadership of various Tamil groups was 
endorsed. As such, instead of balancing various 
militant groups, M.G. Ramachandran was extrava- 
gant in providing LTTE material support on a scale 
which enabled it to virtually liquidate physically the 
other militant and blackmail moderate elements. 
Consequently, the events before and after July 
accord indicated that Ramachandran’s assessment 
(endorsed by this time by the policy-makers in Delhi 
and Colombo) of taming the tigers had misfired 
leaving no option to IPKF at this juncture but to 
confront them, 

Having, thus enbroiled itself there can be obviously 
no going back by IPKF in the course of action it 
has launched against LTTE, ifitis to create the 
\pre-conditions for the installation of a civil admini- 
stration in the Jaffna peninsula and eventually, for 
holding of the Provincial Council elections. The 
issue at the moment is not only that of sustaining 
the morale of Indian jawans and officers, but also 
that of fulfilling the task India assumed upon itself 
under the agreement, that is cessation of hostilities 
and disarming the militants. 

In the wake of the post-accord period in which 
LTTE was given a lion’s share in the now aborted 
interim administrative council, with TULF playing 
second fiddle and the other groups totally out of it, 
it is not surprising that the Tamil moderate as well 
as militant groups feel uncertain as well as demora- 
lised vis-a-vis India’s attitude towards them. How- 
ever, itis necessary for the Tamil leadership to 
overcome the factionalised pattern of a power strug- 
gle and evolve a consensus, which would enable it to 
make a return to civilian rule easier than it seems to 
be at present. 

A first step in this direction would therefore be to 
strengthen the communication links, which have come 
to be established somewhat tenuously between TULF 
and the other militant groups. Itis here that joint 
efforts are called for by the Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister and the policy-makers in Delhi to foster a ` 
rapport among the different Tamil elements with a- 
sense of urgency. Also, in the rebuilding of the 
civic administration in the northern province, it is 
imperative to activate the local population as much as 
possible and evolve thereby measures of confidence- 
building particularly due to the fact that the sniping 
by the LTTE guerillas may continue for sometime, 
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As such, a multi-pronged strategy, including counter 
insurgency measures will need to be pursued for the 
return of normalcy in the form of opening of schools, 
shops as well as infra-administrative activities with 
more and more ofthe local population involved 
therein and thereby divesting the Indian presence. 
Such a stance will require the support of non- 
governmental organisations like citizens councils as 
well as religious organisations, and other political 
elements. Such a support has to be coordinated 
evolving in the process a certain degree of consensus 
for the implementation of the various phases of the 
accord. While in the northern province as it obtains 
now, the task ofthe Tamil leadership seems to be 


easy, it cannot be said to be so in the east with its ' 


population mix consisting of Sinhalese, Muslims and 
Tamils. In this context, it will be necessary for the 
Tamil leadership to reconcile itself with the fact that 
although Tamil-speaking, the Muslims do not accept 
the Tamil political umbrella. This has been so 
historically and the chauvinistic attitude of LTTE 
has further deepened the apprehensions of both the 
Sinhalese and the Muslims. - 

This is a consideration, which should be taken note 
of in judging the constitutional package not neces- 
sarily as it was incorporated in the provisions of the 
agreement, but more in the context of the devolution 
of powers embodied in the fecently adopted 13th 
constitutional amendment and Provincia] Council 
Act. 

At the moment, even the moderate TULF, not to 
speak df the other militant groups, appear to have 
serious reservations regarding the 13th amendment 
arousing among them in the process, the deep-seated 
Tamil suspicions that President Jayewardene has 
begun to backtrack on the promises he had made to 
meet the Tamil aspirations. 

Herein lies the complex involvement of India in 
the devolution package as provided in the two Acts 
providing for devolution of power to the Provincial 
Councils within a unitary framework. During 1986, 
the discussion on the devolution package had been 
ongoing between the Sri Lankan and the Indian offi- 
cials as well as political leaders with India operating 
as a conduit between the Tamil groups and 
Colombo. In this exercise, TULF remained most 
active. By the end of 1986, agreement had been reach- 
ed on a number of points but on several others the 
Tamil reservations remained. 

These related to a number of areas such as the 
Governor’s powers, which were viewed as highly 
discretionary by TULF. Besides, TULF had also 
expressed its concern on the nature of emergency 
powers, emphasising that it should be confined to 
three areas as specified in the Indian constitution 
namely external aggression, internal disturbance and 
failure of constitutional machinery in the states. The 
legislation however provides for the “breakdown of 
essential services and supply” as another ground for 
emergency declaration and suspension of provincial 
government. This clause was used even earlier to 
declare emergency. TULF has then perceived such 
a proclamation as substantially detracting the pro- 
vincial autonomy. 

Besides, the package providing for a provincial 
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legislature, a Board of Ministers and judiciary has put 
a ceiling to the number of the Board of Ministers as 
five including the Chief Minister, which has been ob- 
jected by the Tamils. TULF has also complained that 
unlike the earlier stipulations, a number of important 
subjects such as the creation or demarcation of 
administrative sub-divisions within the province, the 
provincial civil service and the provincial local gov- 
ernment service were excluded from provincial list. 

Another issue which has exercised TULF pertained 
to the issue of land. In the Act, the President has 
the power to alienate and dispose all state lands. 
With the colonisation of the Sinhalese in the eastern 
province being one of the ‘major grievance of the 
Tamils (on the plea that such colonisation schemes 
had changed the demographic character of the Tamil 
homeland) TULF had insisted that the right of the 
ownership, alienation and administration of land 
should be devolved to the provinces. 

If land has been one of the most contentious issue, 
so has been the question of a single administrative 
unit of the northern and eastern provinces with an 
elected Provincial Council, a Governor, a Chief 
Minister and a Board of Ministers. The accord 
makes a reference to it with the proviso that this 
will be subject to referendum in the eastern province 
by December, 1988 or thereafter at the discretion of 
the President. The Provincial Councils Act leaves the 
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creation of such an administrative unit to the Presi- - 


dential proclamation, which can be revoked at will by 
the President or his incumbent in future. TULF thus 
contended that the grant of a single administrative 
unit for the two provinces though already contingent 
on the referendum has been made constitutionally 
even more fragile, because it has been left to the 
discretion of the President. 
During the debate, though the Minister of State 
for External Affairs Natwar Singh spoke of the need 
for additional safeguards to the Tamils specially in 
regard to their fears of Sinhalese colonisation and 


- other matters, he did refer to the ‘firm assurance’ 


of President Jayewardene to reconsider some of 
these issues after the passage of the Bills. It remains 
to be seen however whether Rajiv Gandhi would be 
in a position to prevdil on President Jayewardene to 
bridge the gap between the “‘absolute maximum” 
and the “absolute minimum” of Tamil expectations. 
This is where the debate in the Sri Lankan Parlia- 
ment as well as the rising threat of JVP becomes 
pertinent. The major opposition party — SLFP — 
has not only been the most vocal antagonist of the 
accord but what is more, it had petitioned along 
with 34 other political organisations and groups to 
Supreme Court on the above mentioned Bills on 
the plea that they tampered with the unitary 
character of the constitution, which is one of the 
entrenched clauses in the constitution of Sri Lanka. 
“Comprising of two Tamils, one burgher and six 
Sinhalese judges, the decision of the Bench reflected 
the lack of consensus on this issue sharply whose 
decision was by the margin of a single judicial 
opinion that the constitutional amendment-did not 
violate the unitary structure of the Constitution. 
While those in favour included members from the 
(Continued on Page 26) 





Industrial Policy and Technological Innovation—I 
ABID HUSSAIN 


"[ BERE are some basic themes ona fuller under- 

standing of which could be based a purposive 
national effort to apply technology to achieve indus- 
trial growth, the emphasis being on the word appli- 
cation. 

In the main, these general themes relate to the 
proper role of markets and state action, to the nature 
of the relationship between industry and Govern- 
ment and to how innovation occurs at the level 
of the enterprise. Briefly, these themes focus on 
the following: 

* creation of an economic policy environment 
that is conducive to technological development 
and innovation. Innovation results from the 
operation of both “demand pull” factors that 
work through economic policy instruments and 
“supply push” mechanisms that continually alter 
the structure of production costs. 
* emergence of a state policy syndrome in.which 
the state intervenes actively for technological 
development purposes. There has to be an 
apparatus that permits ‘the state to be an active 
player inthe market place and uses its power 
selectively to force or promote specific industrial 
outcomes. 
* recognition of technological change as central 
to the process of industrialisation. Exploiting 
growth opportunities, both domestic and foreign, 
made available by superior technologies is what 
matters. This requires meticulous sectoral and 
enterprise-level planning and a healthy partner- 
ship between the.state and the corporate sector. 
* promotion of controlled competition as a 
necessary condition for technological innovation. 
The social mechanism of technological innova- 
tion is one of survival of the fittest. Itis not 
simply that the state makes use of competitive 
forces that arise naturally but rather that it often 
induces the very competition it directs. 
* restructuring of institutional arrangements to 
ensure growth in the common stock of knowledge 
and the introduction of product and process 
innovations ona sustained basis. Crucial to the 
innovation process is the management of organi- 
sational interfaces and on value systems and 
attitudes towards science and technical educa- 
tion. 
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For carrying out the technological fertilisation of 
Indian industry in the years ahead, we have many 
strengths to build upon. We have had some major 
achievements in terms of successful domestic techno- 
logical innovations in the areas of space technology 
and nuclear energy. These are the oft-quoted exam- 
ples of the successful completion of the innovation 
chain. What is less known and recognised outside a 
smali coterie are some other outstanding examples 
of domestically: generated technological innovation 
of world-class in the areas of chemicals, petrochemi- 
cals, defence hardware, professional electronics 
systems, and telecommunications Much of the small- 
scale industry, which forms a vital part of our manu- 
facturing sector, has derived its technology from 
domestic sources, through either formal or informal 
channels. Pockets of world-class excellence have 
been built up in the country in what might be called 
the frontier areas of science like biology, catalysis 
and ‘superconductivity. This will stand usin good 
stead, for current frontier technologies are largely 
based on frontier science. Technological competence 
built up in some public enterprises has, among 
other things, enabled India to successfully adjust to 
two oil shocks, as very few countries have. Segments 
of our capital goods industry have become interna- 
tionally competitive. The movement of the economy 
to a higher growth path would mean strengthening 
of these foundations of internally-propelled develop- 
ments. 

Having said this, J should also point out that 
there is a yawning gap between promise and perfor- 
mance, between potential and actual achievement, 
between rhetoric and reality and simply between what 
we are capable of doing and what we are in fact doing. 
In the process, we have been left behind. It is not 
enough to point at a few high-tech show cases, when 
the norm is little or no tech! Competence for com- 
petence’s sake is useless, unless that is used on the 
shopfloor. Technology acquisition has been a 
difficult proposition for Indian firms. Between 1965 
and 1985 Japan paid something like $ 15 
billion for technology imports, which was over 5 
per cent of value-added in industry. In contrast 
over the same period India acquired technology 
worth about $ 4 billion, which is hardly one per cent 
of industrial value-added. However, it is not just 
the amount of technology acquired; what counts is 
what is done to it. For every dollar of technology 
acquired, Japanese firms alone have spent about 
three dollars on research, development, engineering 
and demonstration. In contrast, India as a whole, 
firms and laboratories included, has barely manag- 
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ed to spend a dollar on research, development and 
engineering for every dollar of technology imported. 
Indian firms have seldom tried to raise their capa- 
bility from the initial import tọ generate their own 
subsequent path of technological progress aud cost- 
effective innovation. S&T personnel have been 
unable to move ideas from the laboratory through 
production into the commercial market place. 
. Japan and South Korea have liberal regimes for the 
import of disembodied technology, specially where 
foreign equity is not involved, while they place 
great restrictions on the import of embodied techno- 
logy. Our policy has just been the reverse, making 
it difficult for manufacturing enterprises to acquire 
disembodied technology in a complete package, 
while making it easy for users to import embodied 
technology. Our priorities seem to be misplaced. 

Indians abroad are demonstrating what they are 
- capable of in diverse fields, if given the right 
environment. We have to recreate that environment 
here—an economic environment which will provide 
fora combination of suitable human motivation 
along with inducements for the induction of innova- 
tions. We now have to run at least twice as fast to 
stay in the same place. Today, the nation is setting 
its sights higher and is rightfully demanding more 
from its industrialists, scientists and technologists. 
The first phase of our industrialisation is, to a large 
extent, complete. The emerging phase has to be 
pivoted around research and technological innova- 
tion that would lead to rapid increases in produc- 
tion and productivity, which would reduce costs 
while preserving high standards of quality and perfor- 
mance. In the years ahead, it is the technological 
level of the economy at its very base that would 
condition industrial growth and manufacturing effi- 
ciency. Ever increasing levels of investment would 
fail to achieve the desired objective if the efficiency 
with which these resources are utilised is not 
guaranteed by technological inputs. It has also to 
‘take into account the imperative for India to be an 
active participant, on its terms and conditions, in the 
international trading system. 

A wag once said: “Technology is the Answer: But 
what is the Question?” The questions in a complex 
society such as ours are many, but we must focus on 
fundamentals — namely, how best we mobilise tech- 
nology to meet our developmental objectives. So 
far, investment per se has been the engine of growth! 
in the Indian industrial economy. Our predominant 
emphasis has been on boosting levels of public 
investment and outlays. In the years ahead, savings 
rates and public investment levels will have to be 
pushed up even higher. A climate for boosting 
private corporate investment in the manufacturing 
sector has also to be created and sustained. Even 
go, technological change has henceforth to become 
the engine of growth with investment and to a lesser 
extent trade serving as the lubricating oil and not as 
fuel. The dynamics of technological change has 
become central to growth performance. The gateway 
to technological change as Sir Arthur Lewis has said 
is through agricultural and industrial revolutions that 
are mutually dependent. It is timely that this year’s 
Nobel Prize for Economics has gone to Robert 
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Solow, who was the first to demonstrate that the level 
of technological advancement outweighs simple 
capital formation by a large margin in determining 
the ability of an economy to grow. 

However, this should not lead to a pre-occupation 
with ‘‘technological fixes.” Technological change is 
indeed the central element of industrialisation. How- 
ever, exploiting the growth opportunities, both 
domestic and foreign, made available by superior 
technologies is really the heart of the matter. Tech- 
nological change has to manifest itself tangibly like 
for instance, in the introduction of new products on 
a mass scale, the introduction of new processes of 
production techniques that cut costs and the opening 
of new markets. This is not simple. It requires an 
actively interventionist state that is able to ride and 
harness market forces effectively. It demands meti- 
culous planning and a mix of discretionary and non- 
discretionary modes of implementation. It is preci- 
sely here, in exploiting growth opportunities in the 
domestic market and by having flexibility to respond 
quickly to changing conditions in world markets, 
that we have been left behind by the Japans and the 
South Koreas. As an economy, we may well be 
inward-looking but sectorally, in many industries we 
will now have to think globally. Going global 
involves much more than the traditional prescription 
of “getting the prices right.” It demands active state 
intervention to plan for technological change at the 
level of a producing enterprise. And going global, 
itis often forgotten also means the priming, expan- 


sion and sustained growth of the domestic market. 


The issue should not be seen simplistically, as it 
has been so far, purely in terms of imported or 
indigenous technology. There should be no room 
for technological chauvinism. Those who conti- 
nuously try to reinvent the wheel lose out in the 
innovation race. We have to get rid of the Not- 
Invented-Here syndrome that has stifled our quick 
technological progress, There is no harm in letting 
others enjoy the distinction of being pioneers and 
inventors provided we can obtain access to the results 
of their originality. Instead, it has to be viewed as a 
process of creating and sustaining an environment 
where technology is seen to be the key determinant 
of competitive strength, of making our entire indus- 
trial edifice more technologically innovative, of 
bringing to bear, in a time-bound and well-defined 
manner, the full force of whole systems of techno- 
logy to the solution of specific problems and of 
establishing enduring linkages between the vast 
infrastructure of research and the production 
system. 

While doing so, we must recognise that technology 
is no longer applied science but is an internationally 
traded commodity that can be worked upon and 
moulded to suit specific factor endowments and: 
requirements. Our skill will lie in fostering an 
endogenous base for technological development that 
is contemporary in all aspects, while at the same 
time using technology developed elsewhere as a 
perennial source of pedagogy, imitation and improve- 
ment. Our skill will lie in tailoring a policy-mix 
that is founded on the principles of standardisation 
and domestic procurement and yet at the same time 
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does not lock the user into a pre-determined pattern 


of technology use, long after that pattern has become: 


obsolete. Our skill will lie in arriving at the proper 
balance between the imports of embodied and dis- 
embodied technology and in using these imports to 
plug critical gaps in our own technological effort. In 
a sense, what we need is a process of intense techno- 
logical fermentation, a process that will lead to what 
might be called the “‘naturalisation” of technology 
in which the source of technology is not the key 
issue but its adaptation to factor endowments, its 
efficient use, and its diffusion is. 

This naturalisation is easier today than ever before. 
It is needed today than ever before. This naturalisa- 
tion is part of the Indian cultural ethos, a culture 
which has shown an extraordinary capacity for 
absorption and integration of diverse elements of 
culture, technique and religion, without loss of their 
quintessential character. The same type of blending 
and fusing is required in the technological arena. 
Indubitably, this will require major changes in the 
way our industry is Organised and operates so that 
the underlying objective of self-reliance and auto- 
nomy is not lost in process of borrowing and adap- 
tation. 

Technological development requires a growth 
mechanism — if not the market, which our policies 
have done their best to cripple, then the authority of 
the state, which the Government has been unable to 
mobilise. It is not a coincidence that the world over, 
the most R & D-intensive industries are those with 
extraordinarily high rates of growth and market 
penetration. Thus, we must first begin by fashioning 
a growth-oriented industrial policy, with the major 
stimulus to that growth coming from technological 
improvements and advances, both major and more 
importantly, minor. 

No simple and straightforward solutions are avail- 
able. But in general, firms would be pushed in the 
direction of the desired pattern of technological 
development if they are induced by an expectation 
of higher profits and higher market shares, a fear of 
competition or a threat to survival in the market. 
The regime of industrial policies must ensure. What 
is needed is planning at a detailed sectoral level and 
into which planning for R&D and technological 
development is inextricably woven.. In some areas 
like energy and telecommunications, the sector is the 
technology; in such areas, both investment and 
technology planning will necessarily have to be ona 
firm long-term basis. In some industries, greater 
reliance will have to be placed on market forces and 
easier access to fuller technological packages from 
abroad in disembodied form if it is provided. In some 
industries, mere expansion in the number of firms 
will not work and we will have to consciously 
encourage an oligopolistic market structure and 
think of means to calibrate competition in a different 
manner. In some industries, particularly where 
product innovation and differentiation determines 
market position, we will have to give up our fixation 
on control of size and dominance and allow firms to 
grow and reap the benefits of scale, while at the 
same time thinking of new ways and means of dealing 
with the possible abuse of monopoly power. In 
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some industries product reservation will need to be 
given up as this retards growth and expansion and 
hence acts as a deterrent tq technological improve- 
ments. In some industries, where there is no clear 
correlation between firm size and technological 
behaviour, we will need to rethink investment policy 
in the small sector and also vastly expand the supply 
of venture and risk capital so that the base of entre- 
preneurship is widened and made more professional.’ 
In some R&D-intensive industries, firms will have 
to meet certain minimum technological standards 
and be forced .to do preparatory research and 
engineering prior to acquiring technology. In some 
industries where technological learning is a main 
product rather than a by-product, we will have to 
strengthen existing and perhaps create new public 
enterprises to be in the vanguard of scientific 
development. 

This is a formidable list. What it means simply 
is that we must clearly articulate an industrial policy 
as part of an industrial plan. Economy-level com- 
parative advantage and firm-level competitive advan- 
tage will be deliberately engineered products of such 
an industrial pdlicy. Much more than that, Govern- 
ment will need to work very closely, on a long-term 
basis, with a spirit of mutual understanding, with 
select public and private sector companies as part of 
the process of formulating and implementing their 
corporate plans. Ultimately, while the Government 
will need a grand design to chapter the sectoral-mix and 
the temporal] sequence of technological development, 
the locus of planning will be the enterprise. We 
cannot expect to have a uniform policy at the macro 
level, based either on some a priori fascination with 
market economy principles or on some outdated and 
exagerated notion of the efficacy of bureaucratic 
eee particularly of the type we have had so 

ar. 

However, we must accept the plain and simple 
fact that we have failed to impart technological 
dynamism to our industrial structure. Much of this 
has to do with the maze of controls and regulations 
under which our entrepreneurs, both in the public 
and the private sectors, have had to operate. So far, 
entrepreneurial ability has not consisted of effectively 
managing technology or using it to grow but more 
so in managing the babus in the various Ahavans in 
Delhi and in state capitals and in getting around a 
complex web of controls and procedures. This is 
gradually changing but we should not under-estimate 
aaa ae of vested interests specially when such in- 
terests from the bureaucracy, from industry itself and 
from the political system converge to make common 
cause and attempt to defeat the very purpose of 
reform and change. We have barely scratched the 
surface. 

We may have made mistakes. We may have 
lacked a well-formulated strategy for liberalisation 
and restructuring. We may not have had a proper - 
sequencing of trade liberalisation with domestic 
investment liberalisation. We may have liberalised 
the imports of embodied technologies, without 
really making it easier for firms to have easier access 
to disembodied technology. But then it is not 
abnormal to make new mistakes in the process of 
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correcting old ones — the key is to recognise them 
early and take remedial steps quickly without fear of 
losing face. 

Intense internal competition (and import competi- 
tion or the credible threat of it, selectively applied) 
is a necessary condition for technological develop- 
ment. In most instances, it is better to allow the 
market to pick technological winners and losers. We 
want firms that have been exposed to the brutality 
of competition and thrive on it rather than firms 
that develop soft under bellies by, operating in a 
. protected environment for longer than it is necessary 
and that run to Government at the first whiff of 
trouble in the market place To an extent, genuine 
market forces are beginning to have an impact in 
some industries where clear market leaders in res- 
ponse to competitive impulses are emerging. A 
shake out is taking place in some industries. But 
this restructuring takes time—five years, at least. We 
must be patient. Meanwhile, Government can 
manage this process by adopting proper investment 
and tariff policies to prevent CKD type of industrial 
growth and wean firms away from the “kit” 
culture. 

It has also to avoid the temptation of intervening 
to bail out and protect firms. It has to distinguish 


between industry-wide structural problems from 
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minority communities and two Sinhalese, the verdict 
against was by judges all of whom were Sinhalese. - 
It is noteworthy that a number of Left-oriented 
individuals and some political parties did come 
forward to support the amendment on the plea that 
first, the devolution of powers as envisaged in the 
constitutional documents would help facilitate 
people’s participation in the government and thereby 
“expand and enrich the constitutional framework 
for the expression of the popular sovereignty.” 
Second, such decentralisation of government is also 
in consonance With the directive principles of state 
policy, which provides that the state would 
“strengthen and broaden the democratic structure 
of government and the democratic rights of the 
People by decentralising the administration and by 
affording all possible opportunities to the People to 
participate at every level in national life and in 
government.” (Art. 27 (4)). o i 
Some of the persons associated with the peace 
moves’ have already been given a ‘death sentence 
by JVP. Apart from killings, its subversive acti- 
vities in areas of the western, central and southern 
provinces reflect the wide network which it has. 
Conceived in the late ‘sixties, JVP, under the 
leadership of Rohana Wijewara had shown tremen- 
dous skill in organisation. Though the JVP up- 
rising in 1971 was quelled, there is no doubt that 
during the past decade or so, it has been fairly 
active, having its cadres, in the universities as well as 
in rural areas. In the past few years, it 18 also 
alleged that JVP has infiltrated into military and 
to some extent lower echeleons of bureaucracy not 
to speak of the Buddhist clergy. 4. 
Going by the stand of SLFP leadership it cannot 
be said that the moderate section of the Sinhalese 


purely firm-level problems brought about by compe- 
titive pressures. In addition, exit barrier will also 
need to be removed since these are a form of barrier 
to entry. Standards of technological efficiency can- 
not be maintained without the possibility of bank- 
ruptcy in the last resort of those who fall below 
them. Of course, we will need special mechanisms 
to manage exit like, for example, by the creatfon of 
an unemployment insurance system and by the 
encouragement of mergers and take-overs. Entry has 
to be free, competition brutal, and exit humane. But 
it is not beyond our ingenuity to devise such humane 
mechanisms to manage the consequences of competi- 
tion and market failures. It is not merely the provi- 
sion of compensation. Active micro-level planning 
will have to take place to attract new jobs to regions 
affected by industrial restructuring since problems of 
exit are best managed in an environment of growth 
and expansion. 

Ultimately, some sort of job-for job scheme will 
have to be evolved so that while individuals might 
get affected by technological change, families and 
households do not. A stable settlement for distri- 
buting the gains and pains of growth is a political 
prerequisite for a smoothly functioning economy 
driven by technological innovation. [) (Zo be 
Continued) 


leadership is not aware of the nature of the threat 
posed by JVP to the Sinhalese pattern of political 
opinion. Hence, as in the case of the Tamil politi- 
cal opinion so among the Sinhalese is there a neces- 
sity to evolve a consensual acceptance of the 
devolution of powers. This should be more so in 
reckoning the fact that in the wake of the terrorism 
in the north and south, UNP leadership may find 
in it a justification and a pretext to maintaina 
political status quo and not hold elections either for 
the President due latest by February 1988 or the 
general elections due in 1989. 


It is in the totality of such an emerging situation 
that President Jayewardene appears to be doing 
some kite-flying on suggesting the conclusion of an 
Indo-Sri Lankan Treaty embodying the substance 
of the agreement. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
has so far maintained that he has not received as 
yet any official communication in this regard. 
Under the circumstances, President Jayewardene’s 
proposal, if it materialises, may well be interpreted 
as an attempt on his part to commit India to safe- 
guard Jayewardene’s own stability in a situation in 
which he finds himself besieged. The treaty will 
also commit India to President Jayewardene’s stand 
to the devolution package as is now embodied in 
the constitutional amendment, which is perceived 
as highly inadequate by the Tamil leadership. It 
should be made clear to President Jayewardene 
that any such proposal for a treaty cannot be 
thought of until the provisions of the agreement are 
implementad in letter and spirit and there is a 
reasonable degree of normalcy both in the Sinhalese 
and the Tamil areas. Such a situation can be said 
to be obtained only if President Jayewardene goes 
through the exercise of presidential and general 
elections instead of perpetuating himself and his 
party in power through a brute majority. 1 
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W OMEN population constitutes almost fifty per cent 

of the total population. Such a large popu- 
lation has definitely a distinct role to play in the 
social and political activities of a country. It is, 
therefore, pertinent that such a large potential be 
explored for the benefit of society, specially in rais- 
ing the living standard of mankind and establishing, 
a harmonious, peaceful and educated social order. 
For years together, world community has not looked 
into the possibility of organising peace movements 
through womenfolk. In recent years, people have 
become ‘more alert about peaceful world order, and 
community education. They are now trying to orga- 
nise peace movements through various women’s orga- 
nisations. The United Nations have also voiced 
concern over increasing violence and social disorder. 
Through its charter and various conventions and 
orgdnisations like UNDP, UNFAO, ` UNICEF, 
VDFW, INSTRAW, United Nations is trying to 
develop consciousness among women and propagate 
peace and harmony. There are various non-govern- 
mental organisations (NGOs) which are also active 
in the field. \ 

The women population in India also follows the 
same pattern as in other countries. In the early ages, 
there were distinguished women who played impor- 
tant roles in society. The Vedic women were in the 
forefront. They took an active part in the governance 
of the country. The trend continued till such time 
the country was under the control of native rulers. 
During the medieval period, the scenario changed 
to a large extent and the womenfolk started losing 
ground. 

In the modern age, there is practically no obstacle 
in the path of women from assuming an equal role 
— but in practice, in many spheres, there are handi- 
caps which are to be removed to achieve the desired 
goal. The spirit of the age is in favour of equality in 
all aspects as has been distinctly embodied in the 
Constitution of India. This is emancipation — equal 
opportunities for all with removal of political, social, 
economic and cultural barriers. The UN through 
various resolutions and celebrating international 
women’s year in 1975, has also reconfirmed women’s 
equality in the world community. The UN Decade 
for Women drafted the Convention on the Elimination 
of Discrimination against Women and the same was 
adopted in the General Assembly in 1979. On 
analysing the reasons for slow ‘progress in this field, 
we find that caste system had greately obstructed 
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the social reforms in India. The Constitution of 
India based on secular, egalitarian and democratic 
ideals delegalised the caste system and abolished 
untouchability — thus providing the first step 
towards equal rights for all. Moreover, the Consti- 
tution contemplates a social revolution brought 
about through use of law as an instrument 
of direct change. The attainment of equality of 
status for women is spelt out in the Preamble, the 
Fundamental Rights and the Directive Principles of 
State Policy. Law in free India is to be considered 
as the basic element to bring about a social 
change and emancipation wherever necessary. With 
the establishment of our own government, the social 
change as regards the status of women has been 
accelerated by the enactment of various laws. 
Women have suffered due to heterogenous character 
of Indian society with its basic pattern of inequali- 
ties. The infrastructure of our society tries to keep 
up traditional norms and living patterns and there 
comes a strong resistance to change. the established 
pattern of society. The enactment of various laws 
can assist in the breaking of old norms but unless 
the basic nature of the society undergoes a change, 
remarkable progress cannot be attained in a short 
span of time. 

With the passage of the last forty years, consi- 
derable progress is made with regard to uplift of the 
womenfolk in the country. The guarantees that the 
Constitution has provided have helped in the pro- 
gress, The right to equality has enabled better 
participation of women in the social and economic 
activities of the country. A UN survey shows that 
women’s role in the economic -and social develop- 
ment of many countries is limited whereas India 
reported that 20 per cent of its entire female popu- 
lation of 212 million is employed (Report of the 
Secretary-General on participation of Women in 
Economic and Social Development — UN 1970). 

The extent of participation of women in political 
process as voters is the indicator of the political status 
of women. As per UNESCO survey the percent of 
women voters in 1971 was 49.15. The difference 
between male and female voter turnout has fallen 
to 11.85 per cent in the year 1962-1971. It is found 
that in 1966, 9.43 per cent of women in India held 
elected offices, which is comparatively ‘higher than in 
countries like USA and UK. Nearly 250 women 
have served the Indian Parliament and they have 
taken active part in the houses of Parliament. 
Women have been Chief Ministers, Governors, 
Cabinet Ministers and also have played active role 
in the international field as ambassadors in foreign 
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countries and United Nations. It was a privilege 
for India to be ableto secure the Presidentship of 
the General Assembly for a woman for the first time 
in the history of the United Nations. 

The leadership in democratic societies is many- 
faceted and same is in India also. The leadership is 
an expertise over and above the political'power. The 
talent and aptitude for leadership has been found in 
Indian women. They have developed the qualities 
of persistence, endurance ‘and _ self-abnegation. 


Having obtained these qualities, if we can impart ` 


training and education, courage and unorthodoxy, 
creativity and determination, the Indian women of 
future days will excel in social and political field. 

For the purpose of growth and development of 
individual and in turn the society in which he lives 
education is absolutely necessary. It has been univer- 
sally accepted that the single most important 
differentiating factor in the development of a 
society is women’s education. The 1985 world 
conference on UN Decade for Women has also 
stressed the need for education as a primary factor 
for development. Women’s education is also an 
important part of population education. Literate 
women are bound to educate their children and 
realise the necessity of having fewer children. 
Literacy helps in increasing general awareness, sense 
of responsibility and ability to function effectively 
at various levels of society. Whether we conceive 
education as community education, population 
education or adult education, in all the spheres 
women have a pivotal role. Education will increase 
awareness and will result in liberation of women 
from the existing social bonds. This will enable a 
new society to come into existence having new ideas 
and vitality, congenial for human growth and deve- 
lopment. When women are educated, they can play 
a vital role in society. Through their tactful hand- 
ling of national and international affairs, peace is 
bound to prevail. Through: their effective participa- 
tion-in social and political affairs, the society and 
the world community -as a whole will be benefited. 
It has been observed by United Nations Decade for 
Women, “Women have also created their own 
movement for peace, which has already proved to be 
one of the most innovative components of new 
‘peace movement.” 

As regards exposure to education, the women in 
Indian society have suffered set-back from time to 
time. In the early stage of social development, that 
js, during ‘the period of Mahabharata or the epic 
age, women used to get education. This period may 
be considered as the golden period for Indian women 
as a large number of women excelled themselves in 
all spberes as queens, housewives, ascetics and their 
contributions to the various fields of education and 
culture. were of high order and they could enrich the 
society. These conditions did not last for a long 
time. However, with the change in the political 
leadership of the country the status of women and 
their level of education also suffered considerably. 
The ‘18th century was a period of intellectual stagna- 
tion and manifested itself in the decay of knowledge 
and learning coupled with social degeneration which, 
worséned the condition of Indian women. 
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With the change in the social conditions in the 
19th century, there was some progress in the educa- 
tion of women in India, However, the progress of 
female education was considerably slow due to 
various reasons. The literary rates in India in 1881 
can be seen from the following table.* 








Male Female 
Bengal .108 004 
Bombay .140 .010 
Madras .149 O10 
Punjab .074 .003 
Hindu 115 00-4 
Parsi 777 201 
Christian 343 .136 
India as a whole .110 606 


*India, Census of 1881, Vol I, p 64. 


The literacy rate of women increased gradually 
but the number of college-going women was not at 
all encouraging as can be seen from the following 
table.* 


Year No Year No 

1881 6 1921 881 
1891 45 1937 6782 
1901 177 1945 201304 





eas Cowan — The Education of the Women in India, 
p 196. 


With the increase in the number of students 
going to college, Hindus contributed to a large pro- 
portion. Generally Hindu women were from families 
active in social reforms. The reformers of 19th century 
could realise the importance of female education and 
tried their best to raise the level of education of 
women. There were number of reformists, who 
played active role in promoting female education. 

The spread of education has been quite encoutag- 
ing in the 20th century. With the nationalist move- 
ment launched by Congress leaders, a number of 
women came out from purdah and took active part 
in freedom struggle. This type of consciousness has 
helped in increasing the education level of Indian 
women. But if we look into the statistics, it is 
revealed that increase in the percentage of literacy 
from 1901 to 1981 is not phenomenal. The following 


_table is the indicator.* 


Census % of literate population % of liter- % of lite- No of 





Year to total population rate male rate female women 
Total population M F to the total to the total literate 
in Millions male popu- female per- 
Total M F % dation population centage 

aL males 

1901 238 121 117 5.35 9.83 0.69 6.8 

1911 252 128 124 5.92 10.56 1.05 9.4 

1921 251 128 123 7.16 12.21 1.81 14.0 

1931 279 143 136 9.50 15.59 2.93 17.8 

1951 361 186 175 16.67 24.59 7.93 29.4 

1961 439 226 213 24.02 34.44 12 95 35.4 

1971 548 284 264 29.46 39.45 18.72 43,5 

1981 683 353 330 36.16 46.74 24.88 49.6 


—— 





*Pocket Book of Population Statistics, Census Centenary, 


1982, Office of the Registrar-General, India. 
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While percentage of literate females to total female 
population in 1901 was 0.69 and rose to 18.72 in 1971, 
immediately after independence that is 1951, there 
were 92 per cent illiterate females in the country. 
Though it is a great task to educate the total popu- 
lation, the progress in the improvement of literacy 
among women during 30 yedrs period is only 17 per 
cent, which is not at all encouraging. In comparison, 
the increase in literacy for the male population from 
1901 to 1981 is more than double the percentage for 
Women in the same year. 

There were 61.4 million pupils including 23.2 mfl- 
lion girls is primary schools in 1972. The percentage 
of girls attending school was 40.2 percent, which 
implies that for every -17 boys there were only 10 
girls attending school in 1972. 

In gher education the number of females 
pursuing technical and professional courses has 
increased steadily, as can be seen from the following 
table. * 





University Enrolment, 1972* 
Type of education Girls Total . P.C. of girls 
General 660871 2530094 26 
Professional 61046 633479 10 
Engineering 830 84294 i 
Medicine 18283 87620 21 
Teacher training 21211 55710 38 
Commerce 20372 403843 5 


*Educational Statistics at a Glance, 1972. 


The percentage of females to total number of 
students studying in general education courses in. 
India was 11 in 1947-48 and has increased to 26 in 
1971-72. The corresponding increase in females 
studying in professional education: is from 5 in 
1947-48 to 10 in 1971-72. 

Education’ is very important in deciding the 
social and political status of an individual. To 
utilise the vast potential available with the women- 
folk it is absolutely mecessary that women should 
participate in decision-making and other political 
activities of the country. For this purpose impart- 
ing of education is of vital importance. Education 
and knowledge will give women power to reason 
and will in turn help them much to carry on their 
fight against social injustice. The new education 
policy of the government is for imparting education 
to the remotest village. This will help in educating 
female population of rural areas. 

The new education policy ‘lays down special 
emphasis on the removal of disparities and to 
equalise educational opportunities by attending to 
the specific needs of those who have been denied 
equality so far. Our ancient scriptures define educa- 
tion as that which liberates — that is the one that pro- 
vides the instruments for liberation from ignorance 
and oppression, It stresses the removal of illiteracy, 
amongst women and increased participation in 
vocational, technical and professional education at 
different levels. The policy states that non-dis- 


- crimination will be pursued vigorously to eliminate 


sex stereotyping in vocational and professional 
courses. 
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A community is a homogeneous or a ‘hetero- 
geneous group of people bound by a Common cause 
— working for the same ideals. 

Indian community comprises of group of people 
living in cities, urban and rural areas. The rural 
population covers a large percentage and forms the 
backbone of Indian society. The spread of educa- 
tion in the village level is comparatively low; it is, 
therefore, necessary to impart education to those 
villages so that the’ social conditions as a whole 
improve and we can aim at peace movement 
through .educated village women. There is an 
urgent necessity to have an in-depth study of the 
situation and feel the needs and aspirations of rural 
womenfolk. Their living ånd working conditions 
and the negative impact of these on them have 
attracted attention of social workers and planners. ' 

Projects specially tailored for rural women and 
aimed at involving them into their own development 
were initiated in 1953 as the Community Develop- 
ment Project in India. .The project which was 
mooted by the Government of India covered’ various 
aspects like adult education, recreational pro- 
grammes, industrial training, handicrafts, child care 
and so on. The results of much programmes have 
not been upto the mark. For the purpose of success- 
ful implementation of community education pro- 
gramme, the main concern should be towards enrol- 
ment and retention of girls and provision of skill, 
training component which would enable a women 
not only to carry out her role asa housewife but 
also as a productive member of the society. 

With suitable coverage in timing, interesting 
curriculum, incentives, etc the dropouts can be 
reduced and community education can achieve 
success. Once the village women are inducted into 
community education programme whole heartedly,. 
it will not be difficult to integrate them into the 
world community as an important input for social. 
integration and propagation of peace movements. 

Peace is defined as a ‘State of Quiet’, free- 
dom from disturbance, war, contention, ease of 
mind or conscience, tranquility, quiet, stillness and 
silence. 

The present-day world community is living in a state. 
of rivalry which can hardly generate peace. World 
powers are in constant illusion due to desire for 
domination, power and survival for the fittest. Such 
an environment creates vices of hatred, envy, jealo- 
dsy, bittereness, animosity and prejudice, thus creat- 
ing tensions, pressures and frustrations. 

The earlier belief was that any dispute between 
nations should be settled through battles and wars. 
The traumatic effects on society, scars of devastation 
and destruction, agony of woes of the relations of 
victims were completely ignored. 

The discovery of scientific weapons and experience: 
of two world wars have put the world community, 
to devise ways and means for containing war 
and establishing peace and harmony. But if the 
is full of chaos and confusion, 
leading to disturbance of peace of mind and peace 
of heart, the proclamation of peace will sound 
hollow. Peace has to emanate from within. For | 
this purpose proper.education, preaching of advan- 
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tages for maintenance of peace, become absolutely a 
necessity. Peace cannot be enforced or imposed. A 
right attitude to peace can be promoted by, realising 
the benefits that accrue from its practice. 


The world, where star wars, nuclear weapons have 
become the order of the day, propagation of peace 
for the survival of mankind has attained primary 
importance. For that purpose, we should be able 
to make the best use of women population, who can 
effectively contribute towards abatement of violence 
establishment of peace. This year being Interna- 
tional Year for Peace, we should try to propagate, 
peace through all possible ways and one of the 
important ways is to utilise the women population. 
It can be seen that peace, women and education are 
correlated, The United Nations World Conference of 
1985 has rightly defined United Nations decade for 
women: i 


With the emancipation of women, spread of com- 
munity education, and social development, therefore, 
we can pave the path for establishment of peace in 
the world. While proclaiming the year 1986 as 
International Year for Peace, United Nations has 
drawn specific reference to the effective participation 
of various social groups, especially women, in peace 
movement. United Nations documents have further 
observed, “Women, have long been individual 
promoters of peace and equality. Their influence in 
today’s world, however, goes far beyond the con- 


fines of the individual family unit. Women are voicing 


their concerns for peace in new and innovative ways 
at the international, national and local levels.” This 
clearly signifies that the world community has realis- 
ed the importance of womenfolk in the establish- 
ment of peace and harmony. 


While the world community is now gasping under 
the tension of cold war and the threat of nuclear 
war, it is imperative that proper counter forces be 
created forthwith to appose the evil designs of super- 
powers. The United Nations through its efforts to 
establish peace has not been able to do so due to ex- 
traordinary influence of super powers in controlling 
arms race and distribution. The non-aligned nations 
comprising of developing and underdeveloped 
countries of the world are raising their voice against 
nuclear war and apartheid in South Africa. It 1s 
high time that proper counteracting forces through 
women agencies be created without any delay, so 
that peace can be established and people of the world 
can get immediate relief from the great tension they 
are experiencing at the moment. It is clear that 
women population of the world can voice dissatisfac- 
tion can come out as a major force in containing 
violence and establishment of permanent peace and 
harmony through proper communtiy education. The 
great task ahead is therefore to educate women 
community who in turn can cater for community 
education and work for peace. If due importance is 
given to them, they can be motivated to undertake 
the responsibility to create a congenial world order. C] 
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DOCUMENT 


Indira Gandhi on PunJab 





Jag Mohan writes: In the second week of September, 1984, six weeks before her assassination, 
Indira Gandhi, made a sudden decision regarding a project that had been pending since the beginning 
of the year. Dr Mulk Raj. Anand, Prem Kopoor and I had mooted a proposal that she should be 
interviewed for an hour-long film by James Cameron, And she agreed. But then Cameron was ill 
with suspected cancer, which later hastened his death. Indira Gandhi then decided that instead of 
Cameron, she could be available for four half-hour interview films by four Indians in Hindi. This 
decision was conveyed to us on September 10, with the notice that she could spare the time only on 
the next two days, September 11 and 12., At such a short notice, we made all the technical 
arrangements and got four interviewers — Fatma Zakaria’ of the Times of India R.K. Mishra, 
A\ Editor, Patriot, Prof Satish Chandra of the Jawaharlal Nehru University and Col (Retd) Narendra 

Pal Singh, who was at one time in the President’s Secretariat, The Jour interviews were filmed on 
four different locations, with each session lasting about an hour. By the time the edited versions 
were ready, Indira Gandhi was no more. To the best of my knowledge, the four, interviews consti- 

‘| tute her “last testament” for she did not give any other interview to the press or the electronic media 
before her death on October 31 — on which day Peter Ustinov was waiting to interview her. 

The Ministry for Information and Broadcasting acquired all the four films but telecast only three of” 
them on the occasion of her birthday on November 19, 1984 and subsequently. For some 
inexplicable reason the film in which Col Narendra Pal Singh interviewed her has been kept in cold 
storage. 

The text reproduced here is the English translation by Sarala Jag Mohan of the transcribed Hindi 
interview. It is being published in public interest òn the occasion of her birthday through 
the courtesy of Prem Kapoor, Producer- Director of the film (collectively entitled, “Hum aur Hamara 
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Desh”). 





Narender Pal Singh: Madam, I wish to ask you 
certain questions today regarding the current situa- 
tion in the country. The situation is related to the 
minority communities. Jawaharlal Nehru launched 
this country as a secular republican state. We have 
followed that path for 36 years and reached the 
present stage. But unfortunately, such incidents 
have taken place in Punjab, Andhra Pradesh and 


. Maharashtra that have caused pain to everybody. 


I would like to ask you what you would like to say 
about these minorities in the context to the world 
situation. 


Indira Gandhi: Our views and our policies are. 


very clear. Itis clear that in the world, whoever 
our neighbours may be, however much we may 
dislike them, we do not quarrel with them, we do 
nottry to drive them out of theirhomes. That 
feeling should prevail in society also. Our Non- 
Aligned Movement is based on the idea of co-exis- 
tence, Countries of various kinds are involved in it: 
Their systems of government are varied. There are 
many systems that do not meet our approval. But, 
we discover the areas in which we can stay toge- 
ther. 

As far as the problems of the minorities and the 
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majority are concerned, all countries have those 
problems, as you have said. And, some of those 
countries are very small. In one country, it has 
gone to such an extent that when I went there I 
found to my surprise that there were people speaking 
two languages and the people speaking one language 
do not allow the other to live in their areal The 
Population there is very small. And it is sucha 
small country! Thus, if you look at the world, you 
would find that we do have riots in India; we do 
have hardships, and itis unfortunate that there are 
certain organisations that encourage these things. 
But you think of the entire population, which has 
almost reached (the mark of) 700 million. There 
are very few countries having such a large popula- 
As a rule, whether Sikhs, Muslims or Chris- 
tians, they are all scattered all over the country. It 
is not that they are only in Punjab. You may go 
to the farthest end in Nagaland, you may go to 
Kanya Kumari, you may go tothe Andamans, 
wherever you go, you will find them. But all of 
them are living peacefully. They are living with a 
feeling of brotherhood. 

From childhood, the atmosphere at our home was 
such that we never thought about anyone as a 
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Hindu or a Muslim, and if a Hindu, to which caste 
he belonged. I did not know anything about 
castes and about the sub-castes, or their religion or 
occupation. For instance, my grandfather was a 
lawyer. He had so many domestic servants. As 
you know, in the old days, the servants used to be 
regarded as part of the family and we looked after 
them in every way. They belonged to every religion 
and every caste. Even when*Gandhiji had not raised 
the question of the Harijans, in our house we never 
thought along those lines. 


We have adopted the path of democracy and that 
is the only correct path we can follow. Even fora 


second, I do not wish to suggest that we want to. 


divert from itin any way. For, in such a large 
country with so much capacity and diversities, only 
under democratic rule would people feel that their 
voice also can be heard and they too can speak up. 
“But this system causes a strain onthe individual. 
It is also a responsibility. Thus, people forget their 
responsibility and give priority to their rights. Their 
greatest worry is how to get elected. Hence, if they 
find it profitable to encourage communalism, 
unfortunately, they do it. And if there are some 
demands, if it is found that there can be some gains 
by raising religious slogans, parochial slogans or 
communal slogans, they do not give the slightest 
thought to the long-term effects they may have on 
them: People probably do not think that they are 
acting against national interests. They think they 
are making demands for themselves. They do not 
think about who is taking advantage of them, who 
talks in the name of God, so that they should feel 
that they should act a particular way and exert 
pressure. This isa new factor which was not there 
at all in the days of Jawaharlalji and Gandhiji. 


As mentioned before, we are not victims to it to 
the extent the African countries are. All those coun- 
tries are in such a bad state that if they want even 
little help from outside, conditions are put before 
them and they are told that only when they do cer- 
tain things they would be given help. Those condi- 
tions are so stiff that they realise that their govern- 
ments nor the people would not tolerate them. 


Now we have to see that whether in Punjab or 
elsewhere problems have arisen where those 
demands had no meaning at all. Their demands 
were under negotiation and quite.a few matters were 
settled. At the same time, the activities of the 
terrorists like violence, Toot, sabotage, disruption of 
railway services, burning of schools and railway 
stations and also murder continued. 

You are, of course, aware that in the beginning 
they were murdering only the Sikhs. They killed 
Sikhs of different sects and then also their own 
people, who did not belong to other sects. I have 
received complaints from families of taxi-drivers and 
shopkeepers: They said: “We have done nothing. 
We are not interested in politics. We were living 
without any care and suddenly they shot our 
husbands dead. They killed our fathers.” So, when 
these things started, we saw that there was definitely 
an outside hand that was responsible for these 
happenings. Perhaps, at this moment of danger, a 
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group which could indulge in anti-India activities, 
was being formed. And so, we had to take 
measures. 

‘Now, the Sikh men and women have to be con- 
vinced that what happened was not against them. 
Nor was it against the Sikh religion, against the 
Golden Temple, and certainly not against the 
Akali Dal. They oppose us as other parties do. 
But the Army went to the Golden Temple only 
because it had become a haunt for the terrorists and 
arms were being piled up there. And now, further 
eee that we are receiving only confirms 

is. : 

Now, the happenings in Maharashtra are of a 
different kind altogether. Even in that case, I read 
in the newspapers today or yesterday as to why I 


.did not name the people: behind the incidents. 


Formerly, I used to blame the RSS with vehemence. 
Why did I not say now that the Shiv Sena or what 
was formerly the Jana Sangh and is now the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, was responsible for the 
incidents? The situation there took such a turn that 
I was advised by the local people that the public 
was so. excited they if I mentioned any one, they 
would become more uncontrollable. They said they 
had managed to bring the situation under some 
control and nothing should be done to provoke the 
the people again. So, at times. we have to slacken 
our steps in what we want to do for the minorities, 
so that we do not harm those very people and we 
are not questioned about taking those measures. 

N.P.S: It was nice to hear you talk about inter- 
national and national matters and above all, about 
the family. When we were young, the first son in 
several families was considered a Sikh. Surely, you 
must be knowing this. In the same way, in my own 
family, our Hindu and Sikh relatives have all 
married one another. 

As for the minority sections, I do not say that 
they have no responsibilities. They have many 
responsibilities. But in that matter, do you not feel 
that at this juncture, the government and the majority 
community have greater responsibilities so that they 
can promote goodwill and love? 

1.G: You are absolutely right. The government’s 
responsibility is very great. Similarly, the majority 
community has a great responsibility. But you have 
to keep in mind the fact that we have, as in the 
case of Punjab. the Sikhs in majority and the Hindus 
form a minority. In other places, Sikhs are a 
minority. And, in Kashmir, the Muslims form a 
majority, while in some districts of Kerala, the 
population is largely Muslims and in the others they 
are in minority. In Uttar Pradesh too, there are 
some small pockets with Muslim majority. And 
there are some parts where the Sikhs are in 
majority. 

So, for one thing, we have to chink of the whole 
country. But, we have also to think about the State. 
We have to'see that those who are in majority have 
a somewhat greater responsibility than those who 
are in a weaker position, which may be due to 
their smaller number or for economic reasons. So, 
here your point is absolutely correct. Respecting 
each other’s views, beliefs, whatever be the religion, 
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values and ideals of brotherhood, love and truth 
are the same in the country. Now we have to see 
how we can promote these sentiments among our 
people. 

All this is no doubt the responsibility of the govern- 
ment. But actually, it is the responsibility of every 
citizen, for the government cannot reach in every 
village. Even some officials at the district and 
block levels are at times influenced by the vicious 
atmosphere. It happened in Punjab also. It 


‘happened in Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh. It 


happened in Assam. It happened wherever trouble 
took place. So, unless these things are forcefully 
brought to the notice of the public and it is pointed 
out that these things are wrong, they would not feel 
confident no matter who indulges in them. Hence, 
itis necessary to spread this message throughout 
the country repeatedly. We must lay stress on love 
for the country. f 

Now, there is one point: times have vastly 
changed from the past. What is the reason for this 
change? It is because of science and technology 
that the changes have taken place. For centuries, 
trends were such that only a few people made pro- 
gress and grew rich and the status quo continued, 
But, ever since science made such great strides, an 
absolutely new tradition “had started. Now Europe 
can claim to have entered the 21st century and can 
look into the future. And how could Japan advance 
so much? Only because of unity and discipline. 

Only yesterday, some people came for dinner at 
our place. They said that in some matters there was 
so much rigidity that we Indians probably cannot put 


_up with. Whatever it may be, this country has 


given opportunity to improve its material and eco- 
nomic conditions without sacrificing tradition. Thus, 
we must have discipline. This does not involve the 
question of democracy at all, because there can be 
discipline within the framework of democracy. 

But unfortunately, our people always try to defy 
discipline. You know the slogans that at one time 
they raised to defy the army, defy the police. Under 
the slightest pretext, they said that if something 
was done or not done, they would take political 
disputes to the street. These are the things that 
weaken the country. Thus, in my view, there should 
be unity, discipline, patriotism among our people, 
particularly the intellectuals, particularly the youth 
and women and the teachers, who give training, 
because they influence the children quite a lot. 

These people should somehow realise that -the 
world of today is very different. India has to com- 
pete, with that different world. If we do not com- 
pete, our unity is already in danger. If we do not 
preserve our freedom and unity, how can our demo- 
cracy survive? In that case, poverty cannot be 
removed. No programme of development can make 
any headway. If people realise this, the future of 
this country can be very bright and beautiful. 

N.P.S: For the Sikhs, religion and politics have 
remained combined right from the beginning. 
Religion has been merged with politics. When Guru 
Teg Bahadur sacrificed his life for what we call the 


protection of the Hindu religion, that martyrdom was’ 


as much for religion as it was for politics. That 
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way, other parties apart, even some leftist parties 
bring up religion at the time of elections, I would 
like to be enlightened about your view in this matter. 

ELG.: What you are saying is correct. Not only 
the Sikhs, other people have also waged wars in the 
name of religion. They have also made sacrifices, 
It has happened among the Christians, among the 
Muslims. But the times have changed. Now the 
point is, we do not say that people should give up 
their religion in any way. But every community, 
every caste, has to think about how it can make 
progress in the modern world. For, if they do not go 
ahead, they cannot simply stand by. Someone 
would give a push from behind. So, even for the 
protection of religion, it is necessary that we give 
some thought to all these questions. We do not 
wish to coerce anyone. But we feel that people as 
a whole should think a little about these things and 
see for themselves if those things are in their inte- 
rests or not. i 

N.P.S.: For a long time we have been hearing 
that foreign powers are behind what has been 
recently happening particularly in Punjab. In my 
view, in the interest of international goodwill, we 
cannot mention that in such categorical terms. 
Nevertheless, particularly the people in Punjab want 
to know which powers are behind these happenings 
and how and to what extent they have been actively 
doing it. 

I.G.: As for your earlier questions, I have already 
indicated that there have been economic pressures 
and attempts at political interference. We are being 
told that our political functioning is not good. Some 
people say that the socialistic policy is wrong, and 
that the very term should not be used. Some people 
say that when we undertake programmes in the 
interest of the weaker section, we are foregoing 
economic advantages, because if. we give more 
encouragement to the private sector, the country 
would probably develop faster. That is not correct 
in our situation, because, the question not whether 
there should be or there should not be socialism. 

The question is, in what way can we make 
our country strong. If the country does not 
become strong, if there is no unity, we cannot also 
protect our freedom and religion. Thus, our unity 
is disturbed by these religions disputes and it also 
happens because of poverty. For, if the gap bet- 
ween the poor and the rich grows wider, tensions 
will also increase. That is how they can hinder pro-' 
gress and development. 

If we are alert and strong, they would not 
be able to interfere. But they see our weaknesses 
and dissenions. So, they find out ways and means 
to increase the tensions. Some demands have been 
made from those who are not even in this country. 
I think the governments of those countries can stop 
those people. persuade them and assuage their angry 
feelings. But they are doing nothing. That makes 
us suspicious. Our suspicion is aroused also 
because, we know from the history of recent years, 
whether in Africa, Latit America, Asia how these 
powers have interfered. When I mentioned it, 
people first ridiculed me and maligned me. But 
subsequently, the very people who had indulged in 
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those things, wrote books throwing light on how 
they had interfered. And we can see in the foreign 
press whatever is happening today. 

N.P.S: Madam, you have yourself often referred 
to the sacrifices the Sikhs have made for the coun- 
try. We want to leave behind whatever has hap- 
pened earlier. Now we desire that the Sikhs should 
once again be part of the national mainstream as 
before. Kindly specify the steps the government 
is taking or it should take in that direction. 

I G:. When anybody is unhappy in India, I have 
felt that unhappiness as my own and tried to take 
it upon myself. You are absolutely right when you 
say that we should not think that because of what 
has happened, those people have alienated from us 
and we should abandon them. This would be a 
great mistake and I have never adopted such a 
policy. Ithas been the constant complaint against 
me by our own people that I regard everyone in the 
same way and even though they have not cooperated 
with me, I have been encouraging others. I tell 
them that I have been like that all my life and now 
I cannot change at my age. I regard everyone as 
a citizen of India, whether he has opposed me or 
not. We have to see that everyone gets full justice and 
everyone progresses. We have been trying to clear 
the misunderstanding prevailing at the moment. 
Even before this, people were asking as to what 
should be done. We cannot reveal every time what 
steps we want to take. We do not give public 
_expression to our thoughts because in that case 
people start interfering again. The same thing hap- 
pened when the demands were being discussed. We 
made the mistake of conveying it to others, with the 
result that other interested parties jumped into the 
fray and everybody tried to have his way. And there 
are internal differences even among the Akalis. You, 
of course, know how the situation deteriorated with 
all this. But we are trying our best to diffuse the 
situation. 

N.P S: Right now, the Sikhs in Punjab are most 
perturbed about the entry of the army right inside 
the Golden Temple. Such a thing had not happened 
in about four hundred years. It is a very sad thing. 
Somehow, that sad feeling has to be dispelled. It is 
my sincere submission to you that you should do 
something about it, so that the shocked feelings of 
the Sikhs are pacified. 

I.G: I am aware that they have been very unhappy 
«and their feelings have been greatly hurt.‘ But I wish 
to assure you that my unhappiness is not less. Their 
unhappiness is my unhappiness. It is true that such 
a thing had never happened in the Golden Temple 
before. But it is also true that never before any 
issue was raised there. Whenever there was a dispute, 
the people came out of the Golden Temple and 
fought it out. They never fought from inside the 
Golden Temple. This too is a fact of history 

But now, the point is, even when we took this 
decision, we. tried our best to avoid it, we tried our 
best to delay it as much as possible, because we felt 
extremely unhappy about it. Nothing has pained 
meso much in my life. But now we have to get 
rid of that unhappy feeling and see how we can 
raise ourselves above it. 
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That is why I said that | 


we are trying our best and wish that this feeling 
changes and the wounds are healed. In the 
view of some people, the Kar Seva, instead 
of nursing the wounds has made them deeper. 
We suggested to the people whom we approach- 
ed that they should do the seva.. They said 
that before doing the seya they would do 
something else. We had received the information 
that there were some people who wanted ‘to leave 
the Akal Takht as it was. You do realise that the 
lower portion of the Akal Takht was damaged 
quite a bit, but nothing had happened to the middle 
portion where the Granth Sahib is kept. This is a 
matter of accident. But, if the bottom portion is 
left in the damaged condition forever, then there 
would never be any friendship. Never would the 
people of different religions living here live in amity. 
Instead, there would be hatred and animosity. The 
enemies of our country, who, I think are as much 
enemies of the Sikhs as of other religions, would 
take advantage of it. 

That is why we should tell them that Kar Seva 
has got to be done. We went to others at first. 


When they declined, we got it done by whoever. ` 


agreed. But as I told you earlier, we have done our 
best to have talks with others. The wounds cannot 
be healed in a hurry. But there can be a beginning, 
which should lead to that. 

But we do not agree with anyone when for 
instance it was asked in Parliament that if we did 
interfere with the affairs of the Golden Temple, how 
we did not do so in the mosques, how we did not do 
it in the Hindu temples and in the churches? There 
have been such troubles in all these places, but as 
there have been no attacks from inside, no damage © 
has been done there. But, whenever we got the infor- 
mation about some wrong things happening there, 
police and others have entered those places. Thus, 
when that problem arose, the responsibility-lay with 
the Sikhs. We shall and we are making all attempts 
from our side, but it is also the responsibility of the 
Sikhs to see that their holy places are not used for 
such activities. 

N.P.S: Madam, I am very grateful to you that 
you spared so much time for me. You have talked 
not only about the national but also the inter- 
national situation. You have talked about the wel- 
fare of the people and peace in this country as well 
as peace in the world, I believe that this country is 
giving a message of welfare and peace to the world 
as it did in the days of Jawaharlal Nebru. And I 
have the hope that if our communities remain united 
and work together, our message is bound to spread 
throughout the world and we would take pride in 
the fact that we have been able to do something 
for the world. 

I.G: I fully agree with you. I shall make one ° 
observation.about the Golden Temple that it is a 
very sacred place. You know that it is visited by a 
large number of Hindus also. They look upon it 
with respect and faith. So, you should not think 
that it is the problem concerning only the Sikhs. It 
is problem that concerns the whole of India. Let us 
make such a sacred place bright and gleaming as it 
had been. (J 
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Soviet dispute. 


Self-Reliance and India’s Defence Policy 


M. ZUBERI 


TF Defence Policy of any country is an amalgam 

of many factors — its political cohesion, its 
economic and sociological development, its com- 
ponents of foreign policy in relation to defence 
policy and the way in which economic, social, politi- 
cal and components of defence policy is. 

When India became independent, our armed forces 
like the rest of the society had been tied up with the 
British for a long period of time. In matters of 
defence also, our equipment came from the British. 
We had the large commands of balances and the 
British palmed ofa lot of obsolescent equipment, 
which they had gathered, and our Defence Planning 
at that stage was not very well developedin any 
way. 

We were engaged in overcoming the aftermath of 
partition, Constitution-making and the integration 
of the Indian states. First, the Five-Year-Plan and 
economic development of the country were engaging 
our attention much more than the question of India’s 
defence. Of course, in relation to Pakistan, we had 
problems straightaway. But, “long-term defence 
planning” did not exist at that time. But, it was 
during the fifties that certain domestic changes had 
taken place. The Constitution had been enshrined, 
the integration of Indian States had already taken 
place, elections had been held and the First Five-Year- 
Plan had been evolved and it was during the middle 
of the ’fifties that attention was given‘to the problems 
of India’s defence. 

The year 1959 is an important date. By that time, 
the India-China border problem had arisen and we 
faced the problem and, those who criticised India’s 
neglect of defence vis-a-vis China forgot one fact 
that when we become independent, our administra- 
tive jurisdiction did not extend it to the borders. 
Our task was to extend our jurisdiction to our 
frontiers and then establish border roadways link- 
ups, etc. This is what was done in the early stages. 

By 1959, the border clashes had started and it was 
at that time that the Soviet Union was willing to 
offer -us assistance in the defence field, which finally 
culminated in the MIG-21 Agreement of 1962. This 
is significant for two reasons. The 
Soviet Union was willing to offer us technology, 
which it did not offer to China, and these develop- 
ments played a crucial role in the development Sino- 
First of all, it was willing to supply 
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the aircraft, the sophisticated aircraft, which it was 
not willing to supply to China and number two, 
it was willing to provide for “‘license manufacture”, 
Self-reliance requires not only that you just buy 
weapons or import weapons or import weapons from 
whatever source they are available, but, also that 
you should acquire or develop a capability within 
your own country and indigenous capabilty has to 
be created. For indigenous capability to be created, 
you have to go through several stages — and one of 
the stages is “license manufacture.” Then you proceed 
further from there onwards. 

This was not the only area in which the Soviet 
Union was offering us the crucial assistance. As 
is known, in the field of Heavy Industry also, when 
the question of the first steel plant became 
important. The Western powers were unwilling to 
assist India in this particular field and steel was 
necessary, was at that time the Soviet Union offered 
to build for us the Bhilai steel plant. After the 
Soviet offer, our bargaining power with the West 
improved and the Western powers were able to come 
for a pick, which they previously were unwilling. 
That is way, Khrushchev said that “‘that aid is also 
an indirect Soviet aid”, because, the bargaining 
power and the leverage, which India acquired, 
enabled it to get terms which it previously could 
not get from the West. 

The 1962 conflict was the most traumatic event, so 
traumatic that until now we have not been able to 
comprehend it properly, because there is a tendency 
to shy away from it. We would rather talk about 
the Bangladesh war rather than about 1962 war, 
because of the fact in the Bangladesh war we have 
certain achievements to our credit ‘while in the 
case of the earlier conflict, it was humiliating 
encounter. 

It is needJess to discuss the conflict now but one 
observation has to be made. It was neither the fault 
only of the civilian leadership, nor entirely of the 
military leadership. ‘It was the result of the Indian 
society not being prepared for the consequences of 
the conflict. The armed forces were given the task, 
athankless task of defending every inch of a 
difficult frontier. The Indian public was not prepared 
to accept any intial reverse event and, in all conflicts, 
you have certain reverses. The troops retreat before 
they make an advance, but the Indian society was 
not prepared for it; the Indian political system was 
not prepared for it. 

I would like to give here two examples. One is 
that is that during the conflict, Nehru wrote letters 
to world. leaders, in which he explained the back- 
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ground of the conflict, how it developed and about 
the sense of betrayal and hurt so on. It was addres- 
sed to Marshal Tito, Nasser, Soekarno and other 
leaders. The All India Radio announced that Nehru 
wrote letters to President Kennedy and Harold 
Macmillan. seeking military aid and the Prime 
Minister’s office had to contradict the report broad- 
cast by All India Radio. During the war, there 
was a certain collapse reflected by this. The second 
is that, 48 hours before the Chinese cease-fire. 
Chou-En-Lai had called the Indian Charge D’ Affairs 
in Peking and told him that China was going to 
declare cease-fire. And, the next day, again, he called 
him and told him that at such and such time “We 
are going to declare it.” But how did the Prime 
Minister of India come to know about it? According 
to the Press Secretary of Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
Shastri was to fly to NEFA areas and at the airport 
he saw newspaper headlines that “China has declared 
cease-fire’ and then he wondered whether he should 
proceed or what he should do and, after a few 
minutes’ thought, he decided to go to the Prime 
Minister’s house and to tell him about it. This was 
early in the morning and he went there and he told 
Nehru. And, this was the first time, Nehru heard 
about it. It is in that period that Nehru wrote the 
letters to President Kennedy seeking assistance. 
Now, where was the blockage of information, crucial 
information, in this context? 

As a result of this conflict, Western Powers, 


Britain and United States, offered assistance to. 


India. The total amount of this military equipment 
was to be 610 million dollars but, actually, only 
80 million dollars worth of equipment was received. 
Then this 1965 India-Pakistan War intervened and 
the assistance was terminated. Even this aid, which 
was offered, was not without strings. 

In those terrible days of October/November 1962. 


Duncan Sands, the British Defence Secretary and ` 


Averril Harriman descended on New Delhi and 
they wanted the settlement of Kashmir problem. 
It is to the credit of Nehru that despite of the col- 
lapse, he was able to withstand the presstres, He 
played for time and he made a statement. And, 
Duncan Sands flew to Karachi and Nehru made 
another statement. Duncan Sands got so angry 
that he rushed back from Karachi to New Delhi 
to give a lecture.to Nehru what he had said and 
tried to explain the commitments he had made. 
Then, we had the Swaran Singh and Bhutto series 
of talks. So, the aid package was terminated 
because of the 1965 conflict. 

Then, we had another landmark and that was 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty which preceeded the Bangla- 
desh conflict. I will not go into the details of this 
but at that crucial moment, the US Seventh ficet 
‘ with Enterprise was in the Indian waters. 

Today, the situation is very different from what 
it was in 1971. The US has a Central Command. 
It is not fully realised that the jurisdiction of the 
Central Command extends over 19 border-line 
countries. The area of the Central Command is 
larger than continental United States and this US 
Central Command is linked with the strategic com- 
mands of the European countries. Nowadays, 
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the distribution of tactical and strategic weapons 
is such that you have to take into account that these 
nuclear weapons are also an integral part of the 
system. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, the licensing 
agreements had resulted in certain indigenous 
capability being developed, although, it is true that 
was limited. It could have been much larger than — 
what itis today. We have MIG-21 and MIG-23, 
we have the Godavari class frigates and servicing 
facilities in India and so on. It could have been 
much greater partly because this is an area in which 
you have to accept a tough bargain. The second 
reason is that we donot have long-term defence 
perspective. The .tendency has been to acquire 
certain weapons systems but not with any long- 
term perspectives of defence nor in terms of 
acquiring in an integrated manner the kind of 
capabilities that we require for our defence. 

How come that only in the case of the Soviet 
Union, we have certain acquisitions of defence 
capability? It is because there is certain mutuality 
of interest. Defence supplies are so sensitive that 
they are integrally related to mutuality of interests. 
If you have mutuality of interests; as well as 
strategic and political interests, than the flow of 
equipment and even transfer of technology are 
possible. I am not simplifying the issue. Arms 
aid has its own dynamics, its own complications 
and problems, but the flow of technology is faci- 
litated. Mutuality of interests is the pre-condition 
for that kind of supply and, in case of Soviet 
Union and India, there has been mutuality of 
interests in certain areas. In all such issues,’ which 
India considered to be vital interest, whether 
it was Kashmir or Heavy Industry, whether it was 
Bangladesh war or aircraft there has been Soviet 
support and in.all these-areas the Western powers 
have been’ either critical or very lukewarm. For 
example just take the case of 1962 conflict. 
One should remember that, although military assis- 
tance was provided, however reluctantly and how- 
ever conditional it was, towards settlement on 
Kashmir, the Americans had not under-written 
India’s claim to the McMahon Line. There were 
reservations about that. It was said that it was 
because of the Taiwan factor, which was pro-US. 
The fact remains that even on one issue where we 
were in conflict with a country, which was consider- 
ed at that time as the main threat to United States, 
even at that time the aid was conditional. 

But, in the case of Soviet Union, there is a certain 
mutuality of interests. If we look at the American 
supply of weapons, large-scale supply of weapons .° 
requires Congressional approval and Congressional 
approvaldepends on an assessment of mutuality of 
interests with other countries. American equipment 
is supposed to be more sophisticated and more 
complex. One scholar has written a book on this 
subject. According to him it is more complicated, 
more expensive, more difficult to manage even by - 
American troops who are trained in that. 

So, when this equipment is given, it is out of a 
political decision. For servicing and infra-structure 
facilities, a close linkage is established between the 


recipient country and the US So, theré is a much 
larger implication of import of that technology. 
This is what had happened in the case of Pakistan. 
If one looks at the history of US supplies to Paki- 
stan and also at the collapse of democratic system 
and the emergence of military regime in Pakistan, 
one can find a close correlation between the two. 
Or. take the case of Iran. Between 1970 and 


1978, the Shah of from ordered 20 billion dollars 


worth of arms, ammunition and related military 
hardware from the United States. He was the main 
supporter to the American industry during the time 
of rectssion as a consequence of the Vietnam War. 
But, by 1978, about 10,000 American personnel 
were involved with Iran inthe defence-related teams, 
because it was extremely sophisticated equipment. 
The Iranian Armed Forces had to be trained and 
made operational. Other requirements necessitated 


the presence of a large number of American ' 


military personnel. The consequences of such large 
number of military personnel of a foreign country 
on the soil of another country need not be discussed. 

About a year ago, an American scholar, had 
came to India. He had written a book on the 
Politics of Armed Sales and I was invited to a dinner, 
where there were two senior officers of the Indian 


Armed Forces and Military Attaches of other coun- . 


tries. After the usual chit-chat, suddenly the 
American Military Attache turned towards the two 
Indian army officers and myself and said, “‘Well, 


- this Professor is very influential in the American 


foreign policy is writ large.’ 


‘government. I want to ask you one direct question, 


‘What are the possibilities of India buying Ameri- 
can arms?’ ”’ 

I waited for the officers from the Armed Forces to 
respond to the question. They said, “Well, since you 
supply so much arms to Pakistan we have to spend 
more on defence. You know very well the argu- 
ments which were often mentioned in India.” I 
remembered that, this expert had written a book, in 
which he has said quite clearly: In drawing up of 
economic assistance programmes: ‘Arms sales or 
So when my term 
came, I said to him ‘Professor, you have 
written in your book that armed . sales or foreign 
policy is writ large. So, we can have a discussion 
on- foreign policy.” 

In the case.of Indo-US relations, the Americans 
have made an effort to have a leverage and whenever 
they have had a leverage, they have exercised it. Just 
take the case of contrasting American attitudes 


towards India and Pakistan in the nuclear field. It is - 


to be recalled that for years, there had been a con- 
troversy about Tarapur — a plant supplied on turn- 
key basis by the United States, a power plant which 
was under International Atomic Energy Agency and 
safeguards, regularly inspected by IAEA — with no 
possibility of diversion from it. Yet, much was 
made about Tarapur. The Commercial Agreement 
was set aside. If one looks at the legislative history 
of the American Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act, one 
will find that India was the main consideration 
when the Act was being hammered at. It was in 
this context that a new Act was promulgated in 
1978. 
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Now, with regard to Pakistan, I recall a meeting 
with the Pakistan Ambassador at our University a 
year ago. Iasked him three questions: “All nuclear 
programmes in Pakistan are part of this Atomic 
Energy Commission. Then why is it that the Kahuta . 
programme is not part of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, but is directly under Military control”... 
Like in India, Pakistan’s nuclear power programme 
is geared to Uranium Reactor System, which does 
not require enriched uranium. Now, if it is for 
peaceful purposes — and peaceful purposes mean, 
primarily power generation — then why is Pakistan 
trying to produce enriched uranium?’’... It is a 
Pakistani who has written a book, published in 
Pakistan about Pakistan’s Nuclear Programmé in 
which he has referred to the Kahuta plant as 
Pakistan’s nuclear udita. “What does he it mean by 
that?’ Ambassadors are very sauve and diplomatic, 
so he ignored the first two of my questions and 
answered only one. ‘He said, “Well; you will agree 
that every developing country should -acquire all 
kinds of technology, even if they are not useful for a 
particular purpose.” 

Now, because of the decreasing significance of 
economic aid in India’s development programme, 
because of our agricultural revolution and the fact 
that we are not depéndent. on foreign foodgrain, 
the leverage is much less. We ourselves would like 
to acquire certain kind of leverage in the sensitive 
areas and for the last two years, we have had several 
delegations going abroad and exploring possibilities. 
About a year and half ago, Indian newspapers 
reported that “‘within the Pentagon, you have diffe- 
rent shades of opinion.” Some wanted the transfer 
of technology to India and others were reluctant 
about it. One Fred Eckley was supposed to represent 
the more sympathetic view towards India within the 
Pentagon establishment and he was portrayed, 
according to the Indian newspapers’ reports, as the 
“friend of India.” When I read it, I was surprised 
because the background of Fred Eckley was different. 
He could not be a good friend of India. Because, in 
1974, when our nuclear implosion took place, Eckley 
was Director of ACDA — Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency and within the American govern- 
mental structure, it was Eckley, who geared up the 
campaign against India. There were diffzrent 
opinions, but, he was the one who said, “This is a 
crucial test and it should be done away.” 

Since I said’ that “‘arms sales or foreign policy is 
writ large’? over economic assistance programmes 
we should ask to what extent is there a mutuality of 
interests between India and the US. Now, in the 


_ American scheme of things, “Pakistan is crucial.” 


This is not a secret. This is stated by official spokes- 
men, senators, leaders, Congressional leaders, gov- 
ernment spokesmen, and newspapers. It is an 
established fact. Anyway, itis a fact that in the 
American scheme of things in West Asia, in the 
context of Afghanistan, Pakistan has a significance, 
an importance, in which United States is not going to 
sacrifice Pakistan in order to improve relations with 
India. And, the US would like to improve relations 
as far as it can go, but, not at the cost of its close 

i : (Continued on Page 42) 
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BHOPAL GAS TRAGEDY 


Relief at a Glance by Madhya Pradesh Government 


* About Rs 60 crores spent on relief and rehabilitation. 

Rs 35 crores spent only on providing immediate succour by way of relief to 
the next of the kin of the deceased, ex-gratia relief, free ration and milk 
distribution. 

* Old city of Bhopal now can boast of excellent medical facilities with the 
latest and the most sophisticated equipment available for treatment of gas 
victims. 

* Exclusive 195 beds available in 4 hospital built specially for gas victims in 
addition to 1 polyclinic, 2 investigation centres, and 5 dispensaries. 1 lakh 
20 thousand persons take advantage of these facilities every month. 

* Rs 10 crores will be spent on{medical facilities during the current year. 

* Work on a massive 520 bedded Rs 14 crores Kamla Nehru Hospital will 
begin this year. It will be equipped with the most modern equipment. 

* A special 100 bedded ward will be added to the women hospital (Sultania 
Zanana Hospital) at a cost of Rs 2.40 crores. 

* An Out Patient Block will be added to the -existing 125 bedded Jawaharlal 
Nehru Hospital. | l 

* For economic rehabilitation 2500 persons already trained in various trades 
and another 1000 being trained in 38 worksheds. ; 

* Loans and subsidies worth 9 crores 50 lakhs to about 18000 persons sanc- 
tioned by banks under a special scheme for urban poor. 

* A special industrial area is being developed in 53 acres of land at a cost of 
Rs 5 crores. It will have 322 worksheds. 


A training centre specially for gas victims to be constructed at a cost of 
Rs 6.5 crores. 


Special consultancy services to guide people in the choice of vocations. 


Under special rehabilitation programme, special pension to widows, care of 
orphans and benefit to 87,000 children and mothers through 720 Anganwadis. 
Milk and fortified bread being distributed to children, pregnant wonien and 
nursing mothers. 


* Work on improvement of environment in the affected areas at a cost of 
Rs 4.50 crores going on. 


* Massive legal aid by way of complete documentation of 5,33,260 claims. 287 
doctors engaged in the task of completing the documents. . 


Government Committed to the Protection of the Interests and 
Promotion of the Welfare of the Gas Victims | 
Issued by Information'and Publicity Department, Madhya Pradesh Government 
e tn a a 
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Anil Revri’s Essays and Poems Through Paints 


JAG MOHAN 


Nox FicuraTive painting, mistakenly called as 
Abstract Art, had its hey-day and gone out of 
fashion in the art centres of the world — including 
Baroda and Bombay. In such a context, to come 
across a young painter, who has been bravely loyal 
to non-figurative art for one-third of his 31 years 1s 
remarkable. Anil Revri, born in Delhi, educated 
in art at the Sir J.J. School of Art in Bombay (in 
Interior Decoration ~ and not in painting) and 
settled in New York, recently had his 16th one- 
person exhibition of his oil paintings at Shridarani 
Gallery, New Delhi. It was a clever blend of his 
earlier essays through paints, now happily emerging 
os colourful poems. 

Anil Revri has had a precocious career ag an 
artist having started off quite early in life and by 
now he has had exhibitions in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Eindhoven (Netherlands) Paris, London and 
New York. AH through, he staunchly resisted the 
temptation to go in for figurative art — except in 


. his recent foray into Tantrik drawings, an offshoot 


of his encounters with some authentic Tantriks in 
and around Calcutta. 

Anil’s paintings may not be every one’s cup of 
tea. For, his paintings big and small, do not have 
the imprint of Man and Woman, flora and fauna, 
light and shade, landscape and Time. The usual 
cliches of criticism can be heaped on him — that 
his paintings are soul-less square and rectangular 


splashes of colour, that they have no form and, 


content, no message and no communication what- 
soever. 

Yet, Anil’s art first seen from a little distance 
tantalise the eyes and compel them with a strange 
magnetic effect to come nearer and scrutinise the 
surface of the canvas. And the nearer one goes 
towards the paintings, the eyes truly get opened up. 
There is much to be scrutinised, studied and enjoyed. 
Depending on the empathy of the rasika, Anil’s 
paintings evoke rasas. Rapport can be established 
between the rasika and the paintings and the tinkling 
of dhwani can be heard. 

All this I say for when I entered the gallery, it 
was with a certain amount of hesitation, even pre- 
judice, having seen over the years, a variety of 
abstract, non-figurative art, but I came away with a 
sense of satisfaction, since the satwik rasas in the 
paintings of Anil activated the rasika in me. 

Leaving aside the black-and-white Tantrik draw- 
ings, determined and moulded by the exacting 
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demands of that esoteric philosophy, the oil paintings 
were essays with some paintings now veering towards 
poetry with colour. The pure non-figurative paint- 
ings were “‘internal’’ landscapes that may belong to 
the polar and tundra regions, to subterranean caves 
and sublime depths of the ocean, to the visions 
under the influence of mescaline and LSD, to the 
inner recesses of the heart. 


Layers and layers of colour have been manipulated 
to yield luminosity, since silver is used as the base 
over which colours belonging to a restricted 
palette, mostly complementary, are worked upon. 
What ceramic artists can achieve by way of textural 
eee are there on the canvas, with sheen and soft 
glow. 


There was a stage in Anil’s evolution as an artist, 
during which he went in for horizontal configuration, 
of colour. But now, he has gone in for vertical coms 
positions, in which he has used the drip-dry technique- 
with a careful planning and control. The drip-dry 
technique of the American Abstract artists has yielded 
accidental compositions with a vitality of its own 
and great novelty. But in Anil’s paintings, there is 
a methodology based on control of his medium. He 
has successfully created ‘planes and depth. In the 
earlier days, he used to handle with a wider range 
of colours, even contrasting colours. But now he is 
concentrating with soft, sandy, mutéd colours, with 
pliant outlines faintly suggested. The’ textural 
effects he has achieved will entitle him to be known 
as a painter’s painter. Only his peers will truly 
understand his brushwork. 

It is in the recent works that Anil has begun to 
organise his compositions suggesting mountains in a 
perspective of depth, suggesting more Moussagorsky’s 
“Night on a Bare Mountain” than a mountain with 
flora and fauna. And in one painting a faint reflec; 
tion of this mountains is seen in a pool of water. 
His forms and style in this new group of paintings 
have an affinity with the traditions of Chinese 
painting. The mountains emerge shyly not out of 
mists, but out of non-existent light. In some of 
these paintings, poetry can be glimpsed. 


Anil Revri is still young and in his future career, 
he may reveal surprises to the art-loving public. One 
has to waitand watch. For, he has within him the 
dreams of the day after tomorrow. His works are 
attempts to recover Art that is being overtaken by 
Science and Technology day by, day. LJ 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES OF INDO-SOVIET 
COOPERATION 


G.V. DMITRENKO 
Acting Counsellor for Economic Affairs, USSR Embassy, New Delhi 


Soviet-Indian economic and technical cooperation is-a major component of a broad complex of 
friendly relations, historically developed between both our countries and peoples. The whole process of 
development of our cooperation, our significant mutual experience acquired during more than three decades, 
can serve as a convincing example and a model-of establishing fruitful and effective economic ties between 
states with different social systems. The constructive character of this approach towards cooperation 
between our countries has proved its viability and has been throughly time-tested. 


Soviet-Indian economic cooperation covers practically all the key branches of Indian industry — 
metallurgy, oil production, oil refining, power, coal mining, machine-building — which form the neces- 
sary basis for further strengthening and growth of independent Indian economy. Large scale enterprises, 
created as a result of our fruitful economic cooperation — Bhilai and Bokaro Steel Plants, Korba 
aluminium plant, machine-building plants in Ranchi, Durgapur and Hardwar, etc. are widely known in 
India as well as in the Soviet Union. 


Recently, the construction of a new steel plant in Visakhapatnam, a super-thermal power station at 
Vindhyachal and large open-cast and underground coal mines have been started. The assistance rendered 
by the Soviet organisations in integrated survey for hydrocarbons in West Bengal, the Cauvery and North 
Cambay basins and in work-over of idle and low production wells of Gujarat is developing rapidly. Besides 
these projects, a new thermal power station “Kahalgaon”, and also some other important projects are 
envisaged. 


Taking into account the national interests of friendly India, the Soviet Union always had in mind 
that the assistance rendered by it was directed at the implementation of the primary economic and social 
problems facing the country. The Soviet people are proud of the fact that during the difficult period of 
Indian development, when its national economy was in process of construction, our country rendered frater- 
nal assistance to the friendly people of India. 


At the dawn of the independence era among the most important socio-economic tasks which had to 
be achieved by India were the creation of the necessary basis for the development of heavy industry, con- 
struction of adequate infrastructure, the speedy solving of a very acute food problem, training of national 
technical and management personnel, etc. In a relatively short span of time, India has managed to fulfil 
successfully all these important and complicated tasks, to uplift the level of its economic development, to 
carry out major social reforms. 


The achieved level of socio-economic development and the requirements for the further growth of 
modern Indian-economy set forth some new important tasks for the Soviet-[ndian economic and technical 
cooperation Along with the construction of new projects, great importance at this stage of cooperation 
was attached to modernisation and reconstruction of the existing enterprises, improvement of their produc- 
tion and financial performance. With this in view, Soviet and Indian specialists have elaborated a complex 
of measures to increase efficiency of the operation of Bhilai and Bokaro Steel Plants. It is.also planned to 
modernise the Heavy Machine Building Plant in Ranchi and Mining Equipment Plant in Durgapur. 


At the present stage, cooperation of Soviet and Indian organisations in the development and updating 
of the scientific research base of a number of industries of Indian economy, and, first of all, ferrous metal- 
lurgy, coal and petroleum industries, is becoming of great importance. Thus, for example, an extensive 
programme in the field of developing and updating steel production techniques and improving quality of 
production is implemented by the Research and Development Centre for Iron and Steel of SAIL in Ranchi 
with the assistance of Soviet scientists and experts, 


The long-standing practice of Soviet equipment operation in India, indicated convincingly that it not 
only fully meets the present techno-economic parameters but also possesses considerable margin of service 
life, reliability and efficiency. Operational reserves inherent in the Soviet equipment allow without making 
essential extra investment to enhance the output, to expand its range and to set up manufacture of new 
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items, to improve techno-economic level of production. But at the present stage of cooperation, it should f 
be taken into account that the considerable part of metallurgical, petroleum, power and other equipment has 
been in service for many years, its service life has expired, and to maintain its operationability not only 
spare parts are required, but it is also necessary to implement partial replacement, renovation and moderni- 
sation. We realise that there is a need to improve a system of maintenance and repair of equipment, to set 
up in India joint service agencies, as well as enterprises producing spare parts. This issue is the most acute 
in power sector, where the bulk of Soviet equipment has been in operation for more than 15-20 years, 
ae production loading factor is above Indian average (first of all, we mean “Neyveli” thermal power 
station), i ak 


Soviet organisations are already examining the issue of establishing cooperation with Indian private 
firms in maintenance, repair and modernisation of the equipment of the power stations constructed in India’ 


.With Soviét technical assistance. Similar work is underway with Indian firms regarding maintenance of 


metallurgical and mining equipment, including establishment of spare parts stores. 


Production cooperation is one of the important directions of cooperation, that over the last years has 
been receiving more and more attention, from the Soviet and Indian organisations. In this area, a certain 
experience has been already accumulated that proves the fruitfulness and promising potential of establishing 
close production ties between enterprises of both countries. The achieved high level of development of, 
Indian industry and in particular of machine-building opens new broad prospects for further expansion and 
deepening of Soviet-Indian cooperation. 


Nowadays, according to Soviet and Indian specialists, India has already achieved such technological 
level that ensures the ever-increasing competitiveness of its engineering products at foreign markets. 
Therefore, development of production cooperation in the field of machine-building between the USSR and 
India is beneficial for both countries. 


We consider that cooperation in setting up new projects as well as in reconstruction, modernisation 
and expansion of the operating industrial enterprises and facilities in private and joint sectors of Indian 
economy should become an important area of cooperation with Indian private firms. With a view to 
develop this area of mutual cooperation Soviet organisations are ready to use traditional as well as its new 
forms, such as consortiums, joint ventures, setting up of export-oriented units in free-trade zones, enterprises 
and projects on a buy-back basis. 


New vistas for the future development of the Soviet-Indian economic and technical cooperation were 
drawn out in the two major inter-governmental agreements signed General Secretary of the CPSU, Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev and Rajiv Gandhi in Moscow on May 22, 1985. 


The agreement on the basic guidelines for economic, trade, scientific and technical cooperation 


_ between the USSR and India for the period up to the year 2000 is aimed at the development and strengthen- 


ing of economic cooperation by way of joint activities in introduction of advanced technologies, attaining 
higher levels of production and labour productivity, modernisation and reconstruction of enterprises in 
mutually agreed areas, construction of new projects, training of technical personnel, elaboration of new 
types of equipment, technological processes and industrial research programmes in power, oil, gas and coal 
industries, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, engineering industry, etc. Since then India and the USSR 
have signed a long-term programme of cooperation in science and technology for 15 years which will have 
far-reaching significance for the scientific development of India. 


The agreement on economic and technical cooperation between the USSR and India, signed 
on November 27, 1986 during the visit to India of General Secretary of the CPSU Mikhail S. Gorbachey 
envisages construction of hydro-power complex “Tehri”, reconstruction and modernisation of two steel 
melting shops with construction of continuous casting departments and modernisation of ‘2000’ mill at 
Bokaro Steel Plant, construction of four underground mines with the total capacity of 8 million tonnes of, 
Coking Coal a year; conducting integrated survey for hydrocarbons in. mutually agreed area on shore in 


West Bengal. 


The new long-term Soviet-Indian inter-governmental agreements demonstrate once again that economic. 
and technical cooperation between our countries will continue to develop in future on a stable and regular 
basis. Planned for. a long-term perspective, these agreements reflect in full measure continuous search and. 


_ development of new forms and directions, inherent in our cooperation, its dynamic and creative character, 
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Dev Murarka: Yeltsin Affair 
(Contd. from page 7) 


Andreyevich Zatvornitsky slashed me right through 
the heart.” 


But regardless of the light now thrown on the 
Yeltsin affair, its negative consequences will haunt 
Gorbachev for a considerable time to come. It 
marks the beginning of a very difficult stage in his 
leadership. Its outcome at this stage is unpredict- 
able. But Gorbachev’s determination and skill to 
recover from the blows and turn the tables should 
not be underestimated. Until now he has shown 
himself to be strategically consistent in his objec- 
tives, while being tactically flexible and this remark- 
able quality has not deserted him. (Moscow, 
Novonbes 16, 1987) 


POSTSCRIPT: The publication of the proceedings 


of the Moscow City plenum backfired to such an ex- < 


tent ‘that a tremendous sweep of negative public 


opinion began to be felt powerfully. A two-day general 
strike in Sverdlovsk had followed Yeltsin’s dismissal. 


On November 17, it was officially announced — 
and officially admitted to foreign correspondents — 
that Yeltsin was in hospital with a heart condition — 
not a heart attack. This led to wild rumours of his 
death and tension mounted to such an extent that the 
Soviet leaders were obliged to do something to defuse 
it. 

Late in the evening of November 18, the announce- 
ment came that Yeltsin had been appointed Minister 
and the First Deputy Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Construction (Gosstroi). Yeltsin had won 
spurs in the building industry in Sverdlovsk, from 
1955 to 1968. These positions are sufficiently high- 
ranking to mollify the people, who could not bear the 
humiliation of Yeltsin. Above all, this is a triumph 
of public opinion, an antidote to the high-handed 
manner in which he had been dealt with. It is an 
ironic proof that glasnost and democratisation have 
taken some roots. (Moscow, November 18, 1987) J 





M. Zuberi: Self-reliance 
| (Contd. from page 37) 


linkages and ties with Pakistan. Now if this is the 
special relationship, where is the mutuality of interests 
with India. And, if there is no sufficient mutuality 
of interests, acquisitions of weapons from a country 
can create more problems, because, at some time the 
supplies may be withheld as had happened in the 
ast. 

: During the debacle of 1962, the Indian Ambas- 
sador had a meeting, a very interesting meeting with 
Gen. Charles De Gaulle of France and Gen. De 
Gaulle was a remarkable world leader. He com- 
mensurated with him about India’s plight. But, then 
he uttered a very bucolic sentence. ‘‘But, I thought 
you were non-aligned and, how can you be non- 
aligned if you fail to defend your interests.” Ofa 
defence policy which is in conflict with the non-align- 
ment, then, we do not get anything out of it. In fact, 
it becomes a negative aspe¢t of our defence policy. 

Defence planning also requires technological self- 
reliance in a whole set of related technologies and 
industries,, and, Nehru, throughout his 17 years as 
the Prime Minister, never missed the annual sessions 
of Indian Science Congress. Every year, he attended 
the Science Congress session because he knew the 
significance of scientific and technological self- 
reliance. Without that we can neither have develop- 
ment, nor can we have defence. You have to have 
a certain indigenous capability — and Nehru lent 
prestige and strength to the scientific laboratories, 
the Science Congress and tried to protect the indi- 
genous scientific enterprise, which, in the beginning, 
had to be protected from the gusts and winds from 
outside of various kinds. 

Nowadays, one has a feeling that that aspect of 
scientific and technological self-reliance is not being 
given the, kind of importance, which it had fora 
number of years. 

A few years ago, I went to Bhopal to attend the 

 first‘anniversary of the Bhopal tragedy and we were 
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staying in BHEL Guest House. One day at break- 
fast, there was a scientist sitting before me at the 
table and I had a chat with him. He said that, 
“When you see in the front page of the newspaper 
you see these advertisements of Larsen & Toubro 
announcing that they had made the first turbine in 
India,” and he added, that “We built it several years 
ago, but that is not advertised.” So, I asked, “Why?” 

In various public sector undertakings in various 
scientific laboratories, we got the feeling that a kind 
of importance, which technological and scientific 
self-reliance was having at one time but itis no 
longer the case. This is a very serious matter because 
this neglect is occurring in an environment in which 
the whole scientific enterprise is being questioned. 

A country of the size of India cannot become a 
truly non-aligned country until it acquires an indi- 
genous, technological capability. It will be benefi- 
cial both for our economic and industrial develop- 
ment on which the prosperity of the people of India 
depends. 

Self-reliance in the defence field takes a long time. 
Anyway, it cannot be achieved in a short period of 
time but, until we have a long-term perspective about 
Defence, unless we have Science and Technology in 
that perspective and till we have a strategy of 
gradually incorporated technologies and the training 
of people to manage that technology, our domestic 
development as well as our external security would 
remain in jeopardy. O 
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Mikhail Gorbachev on Economic Security for All 


On the one hand, in the Third World, we see examples of rapid, albeit uneven and painful, economic growth. 
Many countries are becoming modern industrialised states and several are growing into great powers. The | 
independent policy of most Third World states, which rests upon acquired national dignity, is increasingly’ 
affecting international affairs as a whole. 

On the other hand, poverty, inhuman living conditions, illiteracy and ignorance, malnutrition and. 
hunger, alarming child mortality and epidemics remain common features of life for the two and a half 
billion people, who inhabit these former colonies and semi-colonies. Such is the bitter truth. In the early 
"eighties the per capita income in Third World countries was eleven times lower than that in the indus- 
trialised capitalism countries. This gap is widening rather than narrowing. 

Nevertheless, the rich Western states continue to collect neo-colonialist ‘‘tributes.”’ 

The developing countries bear the burden of an enormous external debt. When combined with the volume 
of the profits taken out every year, the growing debt spells one thing —a bleak development outlook 
and the inevitable aggravation of social, economic and other problems that are already extremely serious. 

Capitalism has brought economic relations with Asia, Africa and Latin America to a point where entire 
nations are doomed to economic stagnation, unable to meet their own essential needs, and bogged down in 
monstrous debts. , 

Western leaders underestimate the danger: they refuse to see the seriousness of the economic upheavals 
that may happen. That is why they propose half-baked measures and attempt to salvage the situation 
with palliatives. There is a patent reluctance to take real, substantial steps to normalise economic coope- 
ration with the developing countries. = 

Extensive efforts are required if genuine changes are to be made and a new world economic order 
established. The restructuring of international relations demands that the interests of all countries be 
considered, it requires a balancing of interests, but many do not want to give away anything on their own. 

(From his book ‘‘Perestroika—New Thinking 
for Our Country and the World.’’) 


A world in which a whole continent can find itself on the brink of death from starvation and in which 
huge masses of people are suffering from almost permanent malnutrition is not a safe world. 

It is not philanthropy, which prompted our proposal to agree on the reduction of interest payments under 
bank credits and the elaboration of extra benefits for the least developed nations. This holds benefit for 
all, namely a secure future. If the debt burden of the developing world is alleviated, the chances for such 
a future will grow. It is also possible to limit debt payments by each developing country to the share of 
its annual export earnings without detriment to development, accept export commodities in payment for 
the debt, remove protectionist barriers on the borders of creditor nations and stop adding extra interest 
when defering payments under debts. 

The relationship between disarmament and development, confirmed at the recent international con- 
ference in New York, can be implemented if none of the strong and rich keep themselves aloof. 
The relationship between man and the environment has become menacing. Problems of ecological 


security affect all — the rich and the poor. What is required is the global strategy of environmental 


protection and the rational use of resources. We suggest starting its elaboration within the framework of 
the UN special programme. 
Pooling efforts in the sphere of culture, medicine and humanitarian rights is yet another integral part 
of the system of comprehensive security. 
(From his article “The Reality and Guarantees 
of a Secure World” published in Pravda and 
Izvestia, September 17, 1987) 


Before the developing countries the scientific and technological revolution is setting this most acute 
question: are they to enjoy the achievements of science and technology in full measure in order to gain 
strength for combatting néocolonialism aad imperialist exploitation, or will they remain on the periphery of 
world development? 

_ Itis no exaggeration to say that, to a large extent, the imperialist system still lives by plundering the 
developing countries, by mercilessly exploiting them. The forms and methods are changing, but the essence 
remains the same. Non-equivalent exchange, unequal trade, manipulations and arbitrary actions regarding 
interest rates and the pump of the transnational corporations are being used to one and the same end. They 
are adding still more to the poverty and misery of some, and to the wealth of others, and increasing the 
polarisation on the capitalist world economy. 

The distressing condition of the developing countries is a major worldwide problem, This and nothing 
else is the true source of many of the conflicts in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Such is the truth, however 
hard the ruling circles of the imperialist powers may invoke the “‘hand of Moscow in order to indicate their 
neocolonialist policy and global ambitions, 

(From his Political Report to the 27th CPSU Congress) 
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SYNOPSIS 


World War H. The Byelorussian territory is 
invaded by Nazis but is unconquered. Few 
other peoples suffered such trials. Over one 
hundred Byelorussians were burnt alive by 
fascist butchers, more than 620 Byelorussian 
villages were wiped out from the ground... 

This film is about one such village, called 
Perekhbody. 

The film’s main character, a village boy, Flera, 
finds a rifle and joins the partisans. He under- 
goes the most horrible and unbelievable trials, 
losing his parents and friends. But having 
learnt tortures and sufferings, this old man of 
a boy remains really a man... 
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Come and See 


The film that has won the Grand Prix at this 
year’s Moscow Film Festival 


A colour feature film (3,993 m) 


Production : ““Belarusfilm’’ Studio and 
“Mosfilm” Studio 


Direction : Elem Klimov 

Script : Alexander Adamovich and 
Elem Klimov 

Camera : Alexi Rodionov 

Art 

Direction : Viktor Petrov 

Music : Oleg Yanchenko 

Featuring : Alexei Kravchenko , 


Olga Mironova 
Lubomiras Lauciavicus 
Viadas Bagdonas 
Viktor Lorents 


The final episode of the film is fierce and 
expressive in its emotional impact. 

A partisan detachment is marching along 
the roads of Byelorussia. Suddenly Flera sees 
a photo of Hitler thrown away by retreating 
fascists. He must pay for the sufferings of 
Flera’s land. He shoots at Hitler’s photo. 
Documentary sequences appear on the screen 
showing Hitler, his rise to power, to crimes. 
But everything is shown in reverse order. Flera 
shoots, shoots and shoots. Suddenly, Hitler is 
shown as a baby inthe arms of his mother. 
Flera lowers his rifle. No, in his bitterness he 
is not like his enemies. He will never lift his 
hand against a baby... $ 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK ` 


Time for Fresh Approach 


WH the capture of Jaffna by the Indian Peace-Keeping Force, 

which can now claim to have established firm control over the 
town, the Government of India seems to have reached a blind alley. 
Predictably, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam have suffered 
heavy casualties. At the same time, the Tigers have, perhaps less 
predictably, dealt quite severe blows on the IPKF. And simul- 
taneously hostility towards the IPKF among the civilian populace, 
especially in the Jaffna peninsula, is on the rise. In the circumstances, 
the wisdom of continuing military operations in their present scale 
is being questioned in concerned circles distressed by the persisting 
bloodshed. 

The ground reality as of now is that not a single top LTTE leader 
has been either injured or apprehended or killed. One could argue 
that this was probably due to a deliberate decision on the part of the 
Government of India not to Jay hands on the Tigers’ supreme 
command. However, this does not sound credible in the light of the 
virtual absence of any move from the side of South Block to establish 
political links with the leadership of that militant group The obvious 
conclusion to be drawn then is that despite concerted efforts to round 
up and disarm the Tigers, the leadership including LTTE supremo 
Prabhakaran have so far succeeded in escaping the IPKF dragnet. 

This brings us to the question of the capability of the LTTE-men 
to retain their fighting potential at this stage. Several incidents since 
the resumption of operations following the 48-hour ceasefire 
(November 21-23) testify to the Tigers’ undiminished capacity to 
effectively strike at the Indian army. The ambush of an JPKF patrol 
at Mulliyavalai, south-west of Mullaithivu, and the resultant death 
of ten Indian soldiers on November 27 is a clear indication that the 
Tigers might be down, but certainly not out. Two separate incidents 
at Peyadikoolankulam, 25-kilometres east of Vavuniya town, and 
Pandatarippu town in the northern province on December 1 — that 
took a toll of nine IPKF personnel—are also pointers to that effect. 

Nevertheless, even if one rejects the view that India faces a no-win 
situation in the Jaffna peninsula as also the entire northern province, 
and accepts the contention that the Tigers could eventually be mili- 
tarily crushed, one is entitled to ask: At what cost? Is it worth the 
substantial losses — in terms of money and manpower — being 
sustained by the IPKF ? For, itis becoming gradually transparent 
‘that even in case the IPKF succeeds to wipe out the LTTE — which 
in itself is extremely doubtful if not impossible — real tranquility 
and normalcy would not return to the northern province in the 
absence of active political steps to tackle the situation and impart 
the “healing touch.” In the east too, the Tigers are displaying even 
now ample ability to cause trouble if not wreck havoc. 

It is necessary to recall here the pronouncements of the Government of India 
ever since the outbreak of ethnic violence in Sri Lanka in July, 1983. South Block 


had taken pains to repeatedly warn J.R. Jayewardene of the consequences 
of trying to impose a military solution, while stressing that the crisis 


could be overcome only through political means at the 
negotiating table. Today; ironically the same South Block 
has been drawn intoa situation where it is relying’ more 
on the military option while coping with the problem posed 
by the LTTE’s obduracy and deliberate steps to torpedo the 
accord, instead of resorting to political moves to resolve it, 
dn fact, the political exercise was never conducted in right 
earnest, the initial measures being directed towards Iionis- 
ing the LTTE as it was patronised by the Tamil Nadu Chief 
‘Minister. At a much later stage, when the LTTE backed out 
of its commitment with regard to the setting up of the interim 
provincial administration on the trivial issue of who would 
‘head it (although it had been assured the lion’s share in 
running the apparatus), and subsequently bared its fangs, 
that was met with a 180 degree about-turn on the part of New 
Delhi, which instantly initiated its military offensive placing 
the political endeavours in deep freeze. That position conti- 
nues even today as the hopes of reviving the political process 
with the announcement of the 48-hour unilateral ceasefire 
by the IPKF were shortlived. 

- -The current stalemate can be broken only by launching a 
fullfledged political offensive alongside suspension of military 
operations without in any way ruling out the military option 
that can be exercised as and whenever necessary. A judicious 
mix‘of the carrot and the stick that had been sadly lacking 


in New Delhi’s dealings with the LITE needs to be introduced 


at this juncture. Appropriate measures — like the welcome 
package that has been announced to ensure safety of those 
who Jay down arms and rehabilitate the young fighters in the 
LTTE ranks — must be accordingly adopted not merely to 
disarm the Tigers and make them support the Indo-Sri 
Lanka accord but essentially to merge them into the main- 
stream of the democratic political process. 

. This perspective should involve visits by political leaders of 
all hues—from the ruling Congress-I to the Opposition and re- 

resenting Various regions of India supporting the accord—to 

affna and Colombo They should talk to the LTTE and other 
militant groups and explain what the accord can offer, They 
should, in this context, also plead in favour of the militants 
laying down arms—and such appeals would carry much more 
weight than the hitherto abortive efforts in the same direction 


by officials as well as well-meaning individuals acting as honest 
Í They should further impress upon the government 
and the democratic forces in Sri Lanka the imperative need for 


brokers. 


Colombo to exercise flexibility and make adequate concessions 
in terms of effective devolution of power to the merged 

ovince of the north and the east. It would be worth elucidat- 
ing that such steps onthe part of Colombo would mark a 


genuine departure from the anti-Tami! policy projections of 


rity 
Indian state, to the Tamils in Sri Lanka.” JRJ’s acrobatics 


December 2 


successive Sri Lankan governments that only helped to rein- 
force extremism of the LTTE brand devaluing in the process 
the TULF moderates. 


Side by side, the Government of India owes a responsibility 


to other Tamil groups, which had unequivocally supported the 
accord but received a raw deal. The mistake o 
exclusive support and excessive weightage to the Tigers to the 
detriment of the other groups must be rectified at the earliest. 


granting 


Such a political offensive alone would help to revive mass- 


oriented -politics in the Tamil areas and gradually reduce the 
clout that springs from the barrel of the gun. It would also 
assist the process of reversing the politics of armed clashes 
wherein innocent civilians are always the worst victims. 


What is more, activation of the other Tamil groups would 


help-to ensure stability in the north and the east. This stabi- 
lity in turn would permit India to change from its executive 
role to a supportive one and thereby enable the IPKF pull-out 
within a-reasonable time-frame. 

.. The general impression that has been conveyed till now is 


that it 1s the LTTE, which is acting as the main roadblock to: 


the accord and thus the Government of India is compelled to 
act aginst t. 
publicly defend JRJ even when his performance in implement- 
ing the. accord has been most disappointing, to say the least. 
When he recently came to New Delhi for talks he offered 
nothing tangible to assuage the feelings of the Sri Lankan 
Tamils, who feel let down by JRJ’s volte face on the issue of 
devolution of power since whatever little he has sought to 
give to the provinces in the proposed legislations on the 
subject falls far short of the Tamil aspirations. 
are definitely on strong ground to regard the Sri Lankan 
President’s behaviour on this score as a ‘*‘betrayal’’. 


There is a considered move by South Block to 


The Tamils 


Addressing a public meeting in Madras on August 2 this 


year, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi had declared: “The Agree- 


ment that we have signed...secures justice for the Tamil mino- 
It provides autonomy, approximately like that of an 


have made a mockery of such protestations. Therefore, it is 
imperative for political leaders from India to descend on 
Colombo and urge JRJ to implement his part of the accord 
without any prevarication. He must be made realise his 
obligation, especially when Indian soldiers have laid down 
their lives in large numbers to uphold the integrity of the 


Sri Lankan republic. 


Bap Si on these steps, afresh political approach to the 
task of enforcing the Indo-Sri Lanka accord in its letter and 
spirit does not brook the slightest delay as time is fast running 
out. 

Sumit Chakrayartty 





‘SCRAPBOOK 
Ershad : Living on 
Borrowed Time - 


HE veneer of the so-called “civilian rule” has worn 
* off — thereby once again unmasking the ugly 
face of military dictatorship —- with the proclama- 
, tion of the emergency in Bangladesh on November 
' 27. President Hussain Mohammad Ershad has, from 
“all available indications, failed to stem the surging 
tide of popular unrest against his corrupt, authori- 
tarian and autocratic regime. Indeed, the three 
weeks that have elapsed since the combined Opposi- 
tion — comprising 21 parties with diverse beliefs, 
ideologies and outlooks, but all publicly wedded to 
the noble cause of restoration of genuine democracy 
—— gave the clarion call for the ouster of Ershad, the 
„< movement for the head of state’s removal from 
\ power has assumed a sweep that even its organisers 
and proponents had not anticipated or dreamt of. 


i 


~ 
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The spontaneous character of the struggle — 


y 


magnificently reflected in the prominent role of the _ 
fearless tokais (street urchins in tattered clothes) in ” ~ 


braving ruthless milita 


attempts to stamp out 
resistance through 


use of brute force — has no 


parallel in the annals of independent Bangladesh > 


¢which has all along been the most politically volatile 


nation in South Asia) and is reminiscent of the days _ 


of the 1971 liberation war. 

Analysts and commentators, who have tried to 
equate this movement with the 1959 mass participa- 
tion in efforts to dislodge Ayub Khan and the 19717 
revolt against Yahya Khan in Pakistan are unable to 
gauge the magnitude of the people’s present urge to 
restore democracy in Bangladesh. For what is happen- 
ing in our eastern neighbouring state is unprecedent- " 
ed in its nature and scope in our part of the world. 

The uniqueness of the upsurge in Bangladesh is 
manifest in several factors, but above all in th 
relentless form the struggle has taken since Nover 
ber 10 when the “Dhaka siege” was launched or 
pronouncedly low key. The movement has til] 
been marked by three phases. The first began 
the siege of Dhaka on November 10. The 4° 
general strike (that actually turned into a 
countrywide bandh) on November 21-23 coy 
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the second phase. And the third phase has been 
signified by the 72-hour hartal from November 29 
throughout Bangladesh. 

The capacity of the Bangladesh people — and 
notably of those not affiliated to any political orga- 
nisation as they are the ones in the forefront of 
the battle — to sustain such a movement at sucha 
high pitch for such a length of time is a tribute to 
their tenacity, resoluteness as well as unflinching 
and single-minded determination to rid the country 
of prolonged military rule. 

The farce of “democracy”? that Ershad sought to 

, introduce by declaring the formal lifting of Martial 
Law a year ago, following parliamentary poll (May, 
'1986) and presidential elections (October, 1986) 
stands exposed before the world. Widespread allega- 
tions of large-scale rigging in those elections apart, 
the President’s desperate attempts to cling on to 
power by military, and not political, means is a 
telling commentary on the state of affairs obtaining 
in today’s Bangladesh. 

Clamping down emergency; prohibiting all politi- 
cal activity including demonstrations and gatherings; 
banning strikes and lockouts for two months; impos- 
ing indefinite curfew in five major cities (Dhaka, 
Chittagong, Khulna, Narayanganj and Rajshahi); 
closing all educational institutions including the 
Dhaka University (with over 22,000 students directed 
to vacate their hostels) are all symptoms of the Chief 
Martial Law Administrator in Ershad getting the 
better of the civilian designation of “‘President’’ he 
gave to himself, 

Howsoever much he might tryto live down his 
military past, in a vain bid to secure political legiti- 
macy, the fact is that Ershad’s isolation from the 
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goons, does not require elaboration. The intellec- 
tuals’ opposition to him came out in sharp ‘relfef'‘on 
November 24, when five eminent jurists contested| 
Ershad’s claim that his stepping down from the 
office of the country’s President would not result in 
a constitutional breakdown, but would instead break 
the stalemate; And, 535 prominent personalities —~ 
leading men of letters — of Bangladesh issued a 
statement offering the blueprint for overcoming the 
impasse. The statement called for: a. Appointment of ^ 
a civilian patriot and public figure as Vice-President 
under Section 55 (1) 72 (3) of the Bangladesh Consti-, 
tution; b. Ershad’s resignation and simultaneous 
elevation of the public figure to the office of the , 
President; and c. Consultations of the new President “ 
with political leaders of all hues witha view to 
hold free and fair elections within three months of 
the change-over. Le 4 
On November 23, Ershad singled out Leftist forces“. 
as the main source of “destabilisation” of his govern- 
ment with the objective of disrupting the country’s 
economy, peace and stability. In a sense, by this 
move Ershad in effect paid compliments to the 
Bangladesh Left which, as in every other country in 
South Asia, has proved itself to be the most consistent 
and unrelenting fighter against dictatorship as well 
as the staunchest champion of the democratic spirit. i 
But from Ershad’s standpoint, this was an astute 
move to sow confusion in the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion after Hasina and Khaleda~who are both under 
house internment—-had contemptuously declined hig 
call for discussions to hold a mid-term poll. How- 
ever, the ploy did not work. So intense is the 
popular hatred against his regime. And, within four 
days Ershad was compelled to impose emergency, : 


As demonstrators waving banners — ‘“‘Hatgao. 
Ershad, Bachao Desh’? (Remove Ershad, Save the _ 
Country) — continue to rock Bangladesh, defying |, 


people now isso complete that he has no option 
\ but to rely on military means in his attempts to 


perpetuate his regime, which is approaching its doom. 

The most glaring indicator of Ershad’s alienation 
from the masses is not the crackdown on his politi- 
cal opponents — Sheikh Hasina Wajed and Begum 
Khaleda Zia in particular — but the total news ban 
that has been announced a day after emergency was 
clamped down. 

This was best underscored by the observations of 
Anwar Zahid, the Information Minister, who told 
journalists on November 28 that the “law of the 
land requires that your reporting should be one- 
sided’’ since news reports “cannot be balanced.” 
Defending Ershad’s assumption of emergency powers 
,as a “constitutional” step, he opined: ‘It is nothing 

‘ unnatural in a democratic country.” His pronounce- 
ment that violators of press restrictions could be 
jailed upto three years was accompanied by the 
sudden arrest of veteran journalist Ataus Samad, 
the BBC correspondent in Bangladesh. 

What is more, both Zahid and Prof M.A. Matin, 
Deputy Premier in charge of the Home Ministry, 
sharply criticised All-India Radio’s broadcast of the 
Opposition’s rejection of Ershad’s offer for dialogue 
and its reiteration of the demand for the latter’s 
resignation on the ground that it constituted “‘poli- 
tical and clandestine news not allowed under the 
restrictions.” All these mirror the utter desperation 
of the beleaguered Ershad establishment. 

Ershad’s failure to draw any sympathy, leave 
aside support, from any segment of the populace, 

„barring the military brasshats and his Jatiya Party 


prohibitory orders with the slogan — “Ek Dafa, Ek 
Dabi; Ershad tui kobe Jaabi?’’? (One Point, One 
Demand; Ershad, When will you Go?) — acquiring 
even-widening appeal, the dictator’s hopes of 
survival are becoming increasingly dim with every 
passing day. There is little doubt that he is living on 
borrowed time, even if he is able to still bank on his / 
foreign 1 patrons for support. 

At a time, when his potential successor — Air 
Vice-Marshal A.K. Khandker, a noted freedom- / 
fighter, who served as the Bangladesh High Commis- 
sioner in New Delhi only a few years ago — has 
been clearly identified by the Opposition, it. is 
becoming more and more transparent that to rescue 
Bangladesh from its current political and economic 
crisis (which is acquiring alarming proportions. with . 
50 million dollars — due to continuous strikes) there 
is ‘no alternative but to compel Ershad to step down. 

Without remotely interfering in the internal 
affairs of its eastern neighbour, India must not fight 
shy of conveying its sense of solidarity with the 
present democratic aspirations of the Bangladesh 
people. For, it must be in a position to realise that 
even if disparate elements have converged to dethrone 
Ershad, the movement for democracy sweeping 
Bangladesh today is also reviving the precio 
secular-nationalist values, which were gifted 
country by the freedom struggle sixteen years 
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WASHINGTON SUMMIT BACKGROUND 


- Peace and Security : The Changing World Scenario 
C. RAJA MOHAN 


Wan the short span of a year, some significant 

trends are apparent in world politics. If 
these trends gather momentum, they could leave an 
enduring and positive impact on the nature of the 
international system. The Second Cold War bet- 
ween US and the Soviet Union is showing clear 
signs of dissipation. The intense American-Soviet 
confrontation, which has poisoned the world security 
environment, appears to have passed its peak. The 
inescapable “‘compulsion to coexist” has asserted 
itself, and the two nuclear giants are once again 
groping for a viable modus vivendi. 

As recently as 1985-86, it appeared that the “‘ice- 
age” that had descended upon the American-Soviet 
relations was here to stay. It appeared impossible 
to bridge the divergent Soviet and American 
positions on nuclear and space arms limitation and 
on a variety of other vexing issues, including 
regional conflicts. But, developments over the past 
year have dramatically transformed the gloom of 
the mid-1980s into one of hope and optimism. The 
third Reagan-Gorbachev summit scheduled for 
December is already being billed by enthusiasts as 
the return of Detente — Mark Il. 

But it would be a serious mistake to see the 
current process in Soviet-American relations asa 
simple detente redux. In many ways, the emerging 
process appears to hold the potential of being 
radically different from the detente of the 1970s. 

There are latent but objective factors in the 
current situation, which could fundamentally trans- 
form the assumptions that have dominated post- 
war security thinking. Opportunities today exist 
for taking the first steps towards a democratisation 
of the international system and move towards a 
more peaceful international order. The objective 
of this paper is to highlight some of these possi- 
bilities in the context of recent international deve- 
lopments. The objective is also to identify how- 
ever, tentatively, the direction in which Indian 
foreign policy could move in hastening the world 
towards a more secure order. 

_Detente of the 1970s had four objectives: the 
codification of the strategic parity between US and 
USSR; freezing the confrontation in the central 
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military sector—Europe; expanding East-West scien- 
tific, technological and trade flows; and working out 
ground rules for Soviet-American competition in 
the developing world. There is no need here to 
apportion the blame for the failure of detente. What 
needs to be noted is the fact that none of these 
four objectives could be achieved, leading to the 
resurrection of the Cold War. 

The assumption that the current Soviet-American 
dialogue could be different from being a re-inven- 
tion of detente, rests on the significance of two 
events in 1986 — the Reykjavik Summit and the 
Delhi Declaration issued by Rajiv Gandhi and 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Both events, vastly under- 
rated in India, reflect the emerging possibilities for 
radical disarmament and the new opportunities for 
reshaping world politics. 

The Reykjavik Summit, though hurriedly convened 
and billed by the international media as a “mini 
summit” and a “‘pre-summit”, was full of surprises. 
Although the Summit broke up in disagreement over 
the question of Star Wars, the extent of Soviet- 

erlcan agreement over nuclear arms reduction 
and the breath-taking scope of the reduction was 
truly astounding. The two sides agreed to eliminate 
all but 100 warheads on intermediate range forces: 
to slash within five years the strategic nuclear arsenals 
by half; and in the following five-year period to 
eliminate all strategic arsenals. 

Although the Summit was widely seen as a failure, 
it was a conceptual breakthrough in the Soviet- 
American dialogue over nuclear arms limitation. In 
essence, it was a repudiation of the “arms control” 


approach'which had dominated the nuclear arms . 


limitation process since the mid-1960s. The approach 
implied the “management”, rather than elimination, 
of the nuclear threat. It called for both quantitative 
expansion and qualitative modernisation of the 
nuclear arsenals in the name of stability. These 
features of arms control philosophy, and the pegging 
of strategic parity at the absurdly high level of 
20,000 nuclear warheads inevitably unravelled the 
arms limitation process by the end of 1970s. 
Reykjavik saw the return of radical nuclear arms 
reduction approach with the not-so-long-term goal 
of the abolition of nuclear weapons. After the col- 
lapse of the Summit, it appeared that the spectacular 
hope raised at Reykjavik was only a flash in the pan 
and would remain intangible. But Gorbachev’s readi« 
ness in February, 1987 to delink the INF issue from 
SDI gave fresh momentum to progress on nuclear 
disarmament. Gorbachev has made it clear that the 
pursuit of the Reykjavik agenda is on. Only his 
tactics have changed. Indeed, the issue at Washing- 
ton Summit would not be just the sealing of the INF 
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‘accord, but the working out of principles for imple- 


menting a 50-per cent cut in strategic arsenals and a 
measure of agreement on the future of strategic 
defences, 

The Delhi Declaration, signed within weeks of 
Reykjavik Summit not only reiterated the goal of the 
elimination of nuclear weapons, but went beyond 
disarmament to outline a set of principles that should 
govern the New World Order. Ths Declaration identi- 
fied a set of immediate steps on the disarmament 
front. It attacked the control dogma of Western 
strategic doctrine — balance of terror (or nuclear 
deterrence) and called for its replacement by compre- 
hensive international security. It emphasised the 
right of every state to political and economic inde- 
pendence and the right of every people to make their 
own social, political and ideological choices, It 
reaffirmed the importance of making peaceful co- 
existence, the universal norm of international rela- 
tions. The Declaration’s emphasis on Non-Violence, 
as well as its stress on “individuals harmonious 
development” have largely been dismissed as rhetori- 
cal flourish. But, for the Soviets, the Declaration has 
been an integral element in the steadily unfolding 
vision of new political thinking, for which there now 
is wider recognition than a year back. 

Unfortunately, from the Indian side, in spite of 
the fact that the new Soviet thinking was essentially 
a reformulation of principles earlier championed by 
Indian political leaders, there has been little aware- 
ness of the significance ofthe document in the 
rapidly changing international scene. Indeed, it is 
imperative today that we realistically assess the 
emerging possibilities of disarmament and the likely 
political and strategic impact of the process. 


II 
New Possibilities in Disarmament 


The past year has seen unprecedented movement 
in a number of arms limitation negotiations — both 
bilateral and multilateral. The series of proposals 
from the Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
dramatic reversal of traditional positions and the 
range of issues involved have left most observers in 
a state of bewilderment. The attempt here is to 
briefly review the developments in some key areas 
and assess the prospects for success. 

INF Accord: An “agreement in principle’ was 
announced in September, 1987 by the United States 
andthe Soviet Union to eliminafe all land-based 
intermediate range (1000to 5,000 km) nuclear 
missiles, and the short-range (500 to 1000 km.) 
missiles. The actual treaty is being drafted and is 
expected to be signed at the Washington Summit. 
The agreement would lead to the scrapping of about 
1550 Soviet nuclear warheads and about 400 Ameri- 
can ones. The dramatic moves by Gorbachev since 
February, 1987 have converted the original “‘zero 
option” for INF in Europe into a “double zero” to 
include short-range missiles and made the bana 
global one to include Asia as well, thus going 
beyond the Reykjavik agreement on INF. 

It is easy to dismiss the INF Accord as only affect- 
ing about four per cent of the combined nuclear 
arsenals of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
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But that would be missing the significance of the 
accord, which is considerable: 
— It is the world’s first nuclear arms reduction 
agreement, unlike the past nuclear arms control 
agreements, which set even higher ceilings for 
nuclear arsenals. 
— Itis indeed the first-time that USA and USSR 
have agreed to eliminate in toto, entire categories 
of nuclear weapons. In the past, only aged and 
obsolescent nuclear weapons were retired. The 
new accord would lead to the removal of some 
of the most modern nuclear weapon systems like 
the Soviet SS-20, and the US Pershing II and the 
Ground Launched Cruise Missiles (GLCM). 
— The accord symbolises the feasibility of the 
“disarmament approach”, for long dismissed by 
the “‘arms controllers” as utopian and unrealistic, 
— The INF accord has broken new ground on 
the vexed question of verification. The shedding 
of long-standing Soviet inhibitions on intrusive 
on-site inspections, under Gorbachev, facilitates 
movement across the board in all arms limitation 
talks. 
— The long-term political significance of the 
four per cent cut in Soviet and American arsenals 
could far outweigh its military significance, in 
particular for dismantling the confrontation in 
Europe. It is an issue we would return to. 
Strategic Arms Reduction: Limiting strategic nuc- 
lear arsenals (with ranges above 5,000 km) has been 
the main concern of the Soviet-American Arms Con- 
trol process, until recently when the INF issue has 
dominated the attention. The SALT process saw the 
conclusion of two treaties — SALT-I and SALT-II 
— but was unable to restrain the nuclear arms race. 
The combined strength of the Soviet and Americdn 
strategic nuclear warheads multiplied from about 
5,500 in 1968 to 20,000 in 1980, when the SALT 
process got derailed. Although SALT put a ceiling 
on delivery systems, it was easily circumvented by 
increasing the number of warheads on each delivery 
system. The SALT-II Treaty signed in 1979, could 
not be ratified in the United States, as political 
support for detente and arms control quickly evapo- 
rated in the late 1970s. 
Although the two sides resumed talks on the limi- 
tation of strategic arms reduction under the new 
name START in 1981, it proved virtually impossible 
to make headway. The problem lay in attempting 
to trade off apples and oranges. For a variety of 
reasons, the strategic arsenals of the United States 
and the Soviet Union evolved into dissimilar behe- 
moths. The Soviets placed most of their weapons on 
the land-based missiles, with less emphasis on the 
other two legs of the strategic triad — air-delivered 
and sea-based weapons. The US has a more balanced 
distribution of its weapons among the triad as the 
table below shows: 


Strategic Nuclear Warheads 








USA USSR 

Land-based ICBMs 2,204 6,420 
SLBMs 5,632 5344 
On Bombers 3,538 940 
Total 11,374 “10704 





The thrust of US proposals under START has 
been to preserve its advantages at sea and air and 
bring about deep cuts in Soviet land-based nuclear 
forces. The Soviet proposals called for across-the- 
board cuts but was unwilling to accommodate US 
demands on Soviet force restructuring. 

- Although President Reagan and Gorbachev agreed 
in principle at the Geneva Summit to reduce 
strategic arsenals by half, the problem of applying 
these cuts on the dissimilar force structures has 
appeared intractable. But over the past year, the 
differences have considerably narrowed. As in the 
case of INF, Gorbachev’s readiness to accommodate 
US concerns bas helped bring about a broad under- 
standing at Reykjavik to reduce both strategic 
arsenals to 6,000 warheads distributed over 1,600 
delivery systems. This epoch-making arms reduction 
agreement is the result of following Soviet 
‘concessions’: 

— Substantive cuts in Soviet land-based forces; 
— Agreement to abide by US counting rules on 
air-delivered weapons, leaving US superiority in 
air-delivered weapons in tact; 

— Willingness to take the rapidly growing US 
sea-launched cruise: missiles out of the ambit of 

. strategic arsenals. 

While final points remain to be worked out, the 
two sides have made rapid progress in addressing 
each other’s prime concerns on strategic balance and 
are close to achieving a major agreement on reducing 
by 50 per cent the strategic arsenals. It is expected 
that the broad principles of an agreement would be 
outlined at Washington and could be consummated 
at Moscow during the fourth summit in early 1988. 
This of course would depend upon the continued 
linkage between strategic arms reduction and SDI, 
and the prospects for some agreement on SDI itself. 

Strategic Defence Initiative: The revival of the 
idea of building defence against missiles by the 
Reagan Administration in March, 1983, has been the 
most significant strategic development in the past 
few years and has revived widespread attention. The 
essence of the Soviet-Amertican strategic bargain 
during detente has been two-fold: a ceiling on 
offensive nuclear weapons codified in the SALT 
treaties, and severe restrictions on the building of 
defences as formulated by the ABM Treaty. The 
bargain was based on the understanding that peace 
in the nuclear age could be preserved only by the 
threat of nuclear retaliation. In this scheme of deter- 
rence based on balance of terror, there was no place 
for extensive defences. 

Reagan’s revival of defences was then naturally an 
upheaval in Western strategic thought. Not only 
would SDI undercut nuclear deterrence, but would 
also strengthen the drift towards the doctrines of nuc- 
lear warfighting inconceivable without an element of 
defence. The Soviets justifiably saw it as an attempt 
to regain strategic superiority and break out of the 
strategic stalemate imposed by the balance in offen- 
sive nuclear forces. Thus SDI has come to symbolise 
all the worst apprehensions of the nuclear age. 

The last one year has, however, seen some develop- 
ments which generate hope that the SDI issue could 
become amenable to some resolution, allowing for 
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progréss of sifategic arms reduction. It appears 
feasible today to work out some Soviet-American 
understanding around the ABM Treaty of 1972. 
The Soviets have shown some flexibility and have 
reduced the excessive focus they had given SDI since 
1983. Their insistence on the linkage between SDI 
and strategic weapons is natural, given the centrality 
of the relationship between offence and defence in 
the nuclear strategy. In contrast to their earlier 
thrust demanding the elimination of all “space strike 
weapons”, at Reykjavik they called for the adherence 
to ABM Treaty for a period of ten’years. The new 
position allows for research into SDI and permits 
deployment of certain types of defences. 


Until now the US position had ruled out all com- 
promises because of the refusal of Reagan to pare 
down his vision of SDI and the decision to give the 
ABM Treaty a “broader interpretation” destroying 
the essence of the Treaty and the change in the 
orientation of SDI programme from “‘research’’, to 
early deployment pushed by Weinberger. This along 
with the decision to overstep the limits of SALT 
appeared to rule out all compromise. But recent 
developments indicate signs of retreat from this 
dangerous approach of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration: ) 


— The assertion of the US Senate of its consti- 
tutional right to disallow re-interpretation of 
already ratified treaties; 

— The Senate’s refusal to permit SDI testing 
which would violate restrictive interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty; 

— The shooting down of the technological vision 
of SDI by important sections of the scientific 
community; 

— The controversy among the supporters of SDI 
regarding scientific fraud at Livermore on the 
X-ray laser project — the baby of Edward Teller; 
— The impossibility of sustaining an expensive SDI 
programme, ata time when US defence alloca- 
tions could only stay put on decline; 

— The departure of Richard Perle and Casper 
Weinberger — the champions of SDI; 

— The indications that the new Defense Secretary 
Frank Carlucci would be willing to work more in 
tune with the Senate’s position on traditional 
and restrictive interpretation of ABM Treaty. 


It is in this context that the Soviet openness on dis- 
puted role of the Krasnoyark radar and the on-going 
meetings between Soviet and American scientists on 
what could be tested under the ABM Treaty have 
assumed importance. It is clear that the Soviets 
have given up their attempt to strengthen the ABM 
Treaty and are willing to work within its confines. 
This leaves enough room for Reagan to rhetorically 
claim that SDI has not been given up. The key 
question is: Can the Reagan Administration give up 
the broader interpretation of the Treaty? Given the 
domestic pressures and the Soviet flexibility, we 
need not be surprised ifit does. That would, of 
course, leave a number of loopholes in the ABM 
Treaty gaping — ASAT weapons, Anti-Tactica] 
Ballistic Missiles among other things. But any agree- 
ment around the ABM Treaty would certainly slow 


down the rush towards defences and improve the 
overall political climate for limitation. 


Nuclear Testing: There has also been some 
movement on other nuclear issues like testing, the bila- 
teral talks on which have been recently resumed. 
The approach is no longer an immediate and com- 
prehensive ban on nuclear testing. It is now a 
phased approach probably leading to a lowering of 
the ceiling on the yield of underground nuclear 
tests from 150 KT and perhaps a slow reduction in 
the frequency of nuclear testing. Given the recent 
emphasis by India on the CTB and in its initiatives 
the prolonged Soviet morotorium during 1985-87 
this is not too happy a situation. But we need 
not forget thata CTB on its own would achieve 
‘little, without dramatic reductions in nuclear arse- 
nals, Another notable development of the past year 
is the Soviet-American agreement to set up nuclear 
tisk-reduction centres to reduce the dangers of 
accidental nuclear war. 


Chemical Disarmament: The past year has seen 
substantive movement on the issue of eliminating 
Chemical Weapons (CW) at the Geneva Conference 
on Disarmament. CD has agreed ona halt to CW 
production; a system for locating and destroying 
existing stocks; a system for destroying existing 
facilities; and a system for overseeing the com- 
mercial chemical industry as a check against clan- 
destine production. But inspection and verification 
has been an issue that has eluded consensus at CD. 
Over the last one year, the Soviets have virtually 
reversed their past position on CW inspection, 
thereby considerably narrowing the differences in 
drafting a ban on chemical weapons. The changed 
Soviet position was dramatised by its recent open- 
ing of Shikhang facility to an international delega- 
tion from CD. 


One would only hope the West would not raise 
and press new demands at this stage to derail the 
banning of yet another category of mass destruction 
weapons. (Biological weapons have already been 
proscribed.) France has announced its plans to 
produce Chemical Weapons. Washington is all set to 
start the production of binaries. It would indeed 
be tragic ifthe current window of opportunity on 
drafting a CW ban is allowed to close. 


Conventional Force Reductions: Thomas Carlyle 
had written about the Congress of Cambrai (1724-28) 
“a more inane Congress never met, and never will 
meet.” The fourteen-year old East-West talks on 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions (MBFR) in 
Europe have proved Carlyle wrong. The MBFR 
talks have come to symbolise the worst features of 
detente and arms control: avoid basic issues; 
emphasise the irrelevant; build up rather than build 
down; talk for the sake of talking. Asa result, in 
spite of forty years of peace, Central Europe remains 
the most intensely militarised region of the world. 

A few facts are instructive on the NATO-Warsaw 
Pact military confrontation. It now comprises over 
six million men in active-duty military forces on 
both sides, with an additional four million in 
organised reserves, over 200 standing ground force 
divisions, over 100 reserve divisions, 65,000 heavy 
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tanks, 20,000 combat aircraft, over 2,600 naval 
vessels in the seas around Europe, and over 10,000 
nuclear warheads for tactical and intermediate range 
delivery systems. This European confrontation con- 
sumes roughly two-thirds of the world’s total annual 
trillion-dollar expenditure for armed forces. 

The dominant perception around the world has 
been that the military confrontation in Europe is 
either immovable or irreversible. But this is a per: 
ception that is beginning to erode. In the West, the 
very progress on INF accord, has pushed to the fore 
the importance of conventional forces in Furope. 
The opponents of INF accord have argued that it 
would leave the West vulnerable to the purported 
Soviet conventional superiority. They have argued 
that nuclear weapons should not be removed from 
Europe, so long the conventional imbalance is not 
rectified. z 

From the Soviet side, Gorbachev has been keen ań 
addressing these concerns. In mid-1986, the Soviet 
Union and its Warsaw Pact allies proposed reduction 
of 100,000 to 150,000 troops in a couple of years 
eventually leading up to reduction ofa quarter of 
troops on either side. Equally significant has been 
the Soviet proposal to expand the area of arms 
reduction from Central Europe to entire Europe, 
from Atlantic to the Urals. This is the first time 
USSR has agreed to include its own home territory 
in the talks. Gorbachev and ranking Soviet military 
officials have also indicated that they would be 
prepared fo make asymmetric reductions, in areas 
where they have an advantage. In a recent proposal 
for example, it has been suggested that Warsaw Pact 
tanks could be traded for NATO attack aircraft. In 
May, 1987, the Warsaw Pact has proposed talks with 
NATO on military doctrine in order to “remove 
mutual suspiciousness and mistrust that have 
accumulated for years, attaining a better understand- 
ing of each other’s intentions and ensuring that the 
military concept and doctrines of the military blocs 
and their members be based on defensive principles.” 
Thus, Gorbachev has set the agenda for meaningful 
discussions on dismantling the central military con- 
frontation of our times, on the basis of a few princi- 
ples: assymmetric reductions by the side that has the 
advantage, maintenance of balance of the lowest 
possible level, and reduction of military potential to 
that needed for defence alone. 

The two blocs have agreed to wind down the 
MBER talks and initiate a new forum for conven- 
tional arms reductions from Atlantic to the Urals. 
Negotiations are going on about the mandate of the 
proposed talks. NATO is however emphasising con- 
ventional stability rather than reduction. Undoubted- 
ly, the coming talks on conventional force reduction 
would be the most difficult and demanding, and yet the 
most valuable in political terms. While NATO would 
prefer a slow pace, nothing prevents Gorbachev from 
adopting the tactics he used on INF — unilateral 
gestures and concessions considered impossible by 
NATO strategists. For Gorbachev, real reductions in 
defence spending can only come from drastic conven- . 
tional force reductions. Given the Soviet insis- 
tence, and the likely enthusiastic European 
public relation to an expected Soviet peace initiative 
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‘on conventional forces, it would be wrong to dismiss 
the prospects for conventional disarmament in 
Europe. 


il 
New Thinking and Old Mindset 


The near successful INF accord and the percep- 
tible movement over a broad range of arms limita- 
tion issues owe much to the basic changes in Soviet 
security policy initiated by Gorbachev. Insufficient 
appreciation of the new thinking in the Kremlin has 
led to the labelling of Soviet moves in the recent 
past as “‘concessions.’’ These so-called concessions 
onthe issue of INF alone have been many: the 
acceptance of rigorous inequations, exclusion of 
French and British nuclear forces from the talks, 
decoupling INF from SDI, willingness to eliminate 
short-range missiles (which only USSR had) along 
with INF and readiness to eliminate the Soviet 
missiles in Asia without a parallel commitment by 
the Americans. The net result of these “concessions” 
has been the elimination of three times more Soviet 
warheads than American. 
` At the root of these moves by the Soviet Union is 
anew philosophy of peace and security. The ‘new 
thinking? in the Soviet Union rests on a number 
‘of important formulations: 
- — Given the integral and interdependent nature 

of the world, no country can enhance its security 
at the expense of others; 
— A nuclear war cannot be won and must not 
be fought, leading to a change inthe military 
doctrine from being prepared to fight a nuclear 
war if imposed upon it, to the necessity of elimi- 
nating the nuclear threat; 
— A non-nuclear world is not only a desirable 
one, but politically feasible; 
— The realisation that the traditional Soviet 
pursuit of “equal security” has only led to even 
higher levels of armaments anda continuous 
state of competition. If the new goal is “reasona- 
able” or “sufficient” security, there is no need to 
go for “parity” at every level of nuclear arma- 
ments; 
— The concept of glasnost (oppenness) can be 
` extended to the military sphere without endanger- 
ing national security. This formulation leads to 
discarding the needless obsession against intru- 
sive inspections neutralising in one stroke the 
persistent Western formulation that Soviet Union 
cheats; 
— And the new emphasis on the primacy of 
political means — as opposed to military — in 
ensuring national security. 

In US too, pressures to seek a viable relationship 
with the Soviet Union have become apparent. The 
conservative ideologues had hoped by engaging the 
Soviet Union in a vigorous and costly arms race, it 
could be weakened and marginalised in world poli- 
tics. But there is an increasing perception in US that 
America itself is in no position to engage in such a 
race, The transformation of US from a creditor to a 
debtor state, the mounting US budget and trade 
deficits, and increasing economic challenges from 
Western Europe and Japan have led to an acute 
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awareness of America’s own weaknesses, 

It is in this context that President Reagan himself 
has tilted clearly in favour of striking arms limitation 
deals with Gorbachev. It has surprised everyone 
that an Administration, which had been intensely 
anti-Soviet and anti-arms control, was quickly moving 
in favour of arms limitation. It would be a long 
time before the full story behind this change of 
attitude is fully understood. But it is off the mark to 
say that a besieged President, reeling under Iran- 
Contra scandal, has taken recourse to arms control 
to salvage his prestige. It must not be forgotten that 
Reagan was prepared at Reykjavik for dramatic 
arms reductions. And Reykjavik was before the 
Irangate scandal broke out. 

Part of the answer could lie in the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the American Right. Sections of the 
American Right never had much faith in the arcane 
mumbo-jumbo of the deterrence/arms contro! 
theorists from the liberal East Coast establishment. 
While opposition to deterrence leads them to the 
dangerous technological visions of SDI, they have no 
basic objection to zero as a goal for nuclear arms 
reduction, Inherent tendencies of anti-Altanticism 
and isolationism makes the US Right suspicious of 
the NATO doctrine of extended deterrence and the 
centrality of nuclear weapons for Western defence. 
The Atlanticist and liberal establishments of US 
have viciously attacked President Reagan for under- 
mining European security through the INF accord. 
So have sections of the Right, for whom any arms 
control deal with Russians is a betrayal. President 
Reagan does deserve some credit for staying in course 
on the INF accord. 

The strength and range of Western criticisms of 
the INF accord indicates the persistence of serious 
obstacles in the path of disarmament. While there 
has been considerable movement towards radical 
nuclear disarmament over the past one year, the 
debate in the West over the INF accord reveals the 
tenacity of the old mindset opposed to this process. 
While all NATO gavernments have backed the INF 
accord publicly, apprehensions have been persistent 
on both sides of the Atlantic. There are fears that 
the elimination of two categories of nuclear weapons 
would undermine Western security and cohesion and 
push NATO down the “slippery slope of denuclearisa- 
tion.” 

Those who have opposed the INF accord include 
a number of leading statesmen and soldiers from 
US and West Europe. The former US President 
Richard Nixon; his Secretary of State, Henry 
Kissinger (the very architects of detente and SALT 
process); Zbigniew Brzezinski, National Security 
Adviser to Carter; Gen. Bernard Rogers the recently 
retired Chief of NATO forces, have all warned 
against the dangers of the INF accord. In Europe, 
Margaret Thatcher continues to extoll the virtues of 
nuclear weapons in keeping European peace for more 
than four decades. The French Defence Minister 
denounced the INF deal as the “Nuclear Munich.” 

The Western strategic establishment believes that 
today there is no way out of the zero INF deal, 
particularly since it was the West that demanded it 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Science and Technology for Rural Development 
K.R. NARAYANAN 


T= continuing phenomenon of mass poverty and 
the periodic drought and floods that afflict the 


country have shown the fragility of the technological 


infrastructure of our society. It has also shown that 
what has enabled us to sustain ourselves, and main- 
tain a certain rate of growth of the economy in the 
midst of natural calamities, is the basic strength of 
our rural society even in its state of undevelopment. 

Mahatma Gandhi had constantly dinned into our 
ears the fact that India lives in its villages and that 
only the regeneration of village life and village 
industries could bring about the economic salvation 
of India. In modern terms, it meant the need for a 
more rational and a more just ordering of rural 
society by introducing an appropriate degree of 
science and technology, while holding on fast to the 
fundamental values of our culture and civilisation. 

Gandhiji, itis well-known, was not against indus- 
trialisation, and the introduction of machinery as 
such. “What I object to”, he said, “is the craze for 
machinery, not machinery as such... Today, machinery 
merely helps a few to ride on the backs of millions.” 
Gandhiji was not against large-scale production 
either. He said: “What I am against is large-scale 
production of things that villagers can produce with- 
out difficulty.”” He also believed that it was possible 
to harmonise cottage industries and big industries, 
“if they are planned to help the villages. The key 
industries, the industries the nation needs, may be 
centralised. But then I would not choose anything 
as key industry that can be taken up by the villager 
with a little organising.” 

As Gandhiji had understood the need for machinery 
and large-scale production, while pleading for the 
revival and promotion of village industries, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru had recognised the importance of agri- 
culture and village industries while he pressed for 
modernisation and the adoption of science and 
technology on a big scale. Presenting the First Five- 
Year-Plan to Parliament, he said: “‘However rapid 
our industrialisation may be, it cannot possibly 
absorb more than a small part of the population of 
this country in the next ten, twenty or even thirty 
years. Hundreds of millions will remain, who have 
to be employed chiefly in agriculture. These people 
must, in addition, be given employment in smaller 
industries like cottage industries and so on. Hence, 
the importance of village and cottage industries. I 
think the argument that one often hears of big 
industry versus cottage and village industries is mis- 
conceived. I have no doubt that we cannot raise the 





The author is the Minister of State for Science 
and Technology, Government of India. This is 
taken from his keynote address at the Workshop 
on Science and Technology for Rural Develop- 
ment, held in New Delhi (November 2, 1987). 
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people’s levels of existence without the development 
of major industries in this country; in fact, I will go 
far and say that we cannot even remain a free country 
without them.” i 

Gandhi and Nehru, while pursuing their respective 
dominant themes of rural development and modern 
industrialisation, were both realistic and imaginative 
enough to recognise, one, the unavoidable neces- 
sity of large-scale industries, and the other, the over- 
whelming importance of agriculture and rural indus- 
tries. India’s Five-Year-Plans represent a philosophy 
and praxis that is a reconciliation between the two 
approaches with science and technology emerging as 
a common thrust for both. It is obvious that for the 
industrialisation and modernisation of India we have 
to acquire the highest and most sophisticated techno- 
logies and play boldly at the very frontiers of human 
knowledge. 

At the same time, it is essential that we absorb and 
spread simple technologies as well as adapt and 
apply high technologies for agricultural and rural 
development. It is in the same tradition that today 
the Prime Minister has been talking about super- 
computers and the twenty-first century as well as of 
technology missions for drinking water, oil seeds, 
telecommunications, immunisation and eradication 
of illiteracy and about better implementation of 
IRDP, NREP, RLEGP. Minimum Needs, 20-Point 
and other programmes involving application of 
technologies, high and new, and simple and already 
known, for improving the living standards and the 
quality of life of the masses of our people. Indeed, 
we are today at a stage of Indian, development and 
world technology development, when we have to have 
recourse to the most advanced as well as the simplest 
and the commonest of technologies relevant to the 
needs of the people. 


When we talk of technology for rural development, 
we mean, first of all, application of new techniques 
and methods in agriculture. The importance of 
agriculture to national development is shown by the 
fact that today it contributes 50 per cent of the total 
employment, 35 per cent of GDP, and 33 per cent 
of our exports. But for this crucial sector of the 
economy, we spend only 0.17 per cent of our GNP 
for R&D as against 20 percent spent by Japan. 
Even with this pittance of R&D expenditure, we have 
produced remarkable results in terms of the Green 
Revolution. Jt is not necessary to point out how 
spectacular our agricultural production could be 
with significantly greater inputs of science and 
technology combined with appropriate organisational 
and managerial measures. 

It is, however, necessary to point out one thing, 
technology and management are not enough, 
especially in agriculture, where social forces are at 
work; structural reforms concerning land owner- 
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ship and land tenure are equally necessary to release 
a new power for good in rural society. Indeed, be 
itin agriculture or cottage and small industries, 
it is essential to remember that the social factor, 
including the factor of social justice, and people’s 
participation, is indispensable for applying success- 
fully science and technology for rural development 
and getting full results out of it. Various other 
factors will also have to be co-ordinated and 
integrated for successful technology utilisation like 
supply of energy, finance, credit, manpower, entre- 
preneurship, raw materials, marketing, management, 
participation of voluntary agencies, and, of course, 
the leadership quality and the sérvice mentality of 
government agencies and officials. All these factors 
have to be present for upgrading technologies of 
traditional and cottage industries and introducing 
new technologies to the rural masses. It is a com- 
plex and delicate task of changing the attitudes of 
people gradually and patiently. But the Indian 
farmer and villager, even though illiterate and 
uneducated, is quick to grasp and accept what is 
beneficial to him once it is properly demonstrated 
to be so. 

However, it is not enough to rely on his innate 
wisdom. Mass literacy and the spread of educa- 
tion is essential for the utilisation of technologies 
on a scale that would transform the rural scene in 
India. Without education accompanying the 
induction of technology, we might well see the 


emergence of a rural society that is sociaily back- 


ward and dangerously obscurantist giving rise to 
all manners of tensions and dissensions at the grass- 
roots. Besides, the very process of technology 
transfer itself might remain highly partial and 
inadequate. If the educated classes, as distinct 
from the merely literate in India who probably 
constitute 150 million or more, have not been able 
to transfer the knowledge of the three R’s to the 
masses, one is tempted to ask how are the much 
smaller technologically educated section going to 
transfer technology to the rural masses? Education, 
therefore, is at the root of the issue that this work- 
shop is discussing, especially the education of 
women. Here lies the basic importance of the 
Technology Missions for the eradication of illiteracy 
that the Government has Jaunched. The success 
of this Mission is all-important. Gandhiji had 
once advocated even conscription of teachers from 
among the educated for the eradication of illiteracy. 

Cottage industries and small-scale industries 
employing ancient, inefficient methods involving 
agonisingly hard labour, constitute a considerable 
percentage of the rural economy, and indeed the 
national economy. It has been estimated that 30 
per cent of employment and one-third of the country’s 
exports depend on this sector. In developed 
countries like Japan and the United States it is not 
the great monopolies andthe multinationals, who 
form the backhone of the economy and develop the 
bulk of new technologies, but the small-scale firms 
and enterprises. Thus, the current and the potential 
importance of the small-scale sector must be accord- 
ed due recognition by us in India. Wide is the 
range of cottage and small-scale industries in the 
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countryside, which can be upgraded in technology 
andto which new technologies can be applied, 
There are technical papers on these which will be 
discussed in this workshop. I only want to say how 
the ‘infinite drudgery of our working people, 
especially women, could be reduced in this way, how 
the livelihood of the workers could be enhanced, the 
quality of their life improved, and how the level of 
rural society as a whole could be raised by this 
process of technological upgradation. 

The scientific departments and agencies of the 
Government and the chain of CSIR laboratories 
have developed many processes and products which 
are directly relevant to rural development. It is 
necessary to make sysematic efforts for widespread 
utilisation of these products and processes. As far 
as the rural people are concerned, itis not enough 
to have these developed in the laboratories and even 
productionised and commercialised. Considerable 
extension work is required in order to familiarise 
the people with these and to make them accept and 
utilize them. Jt wasa pleasure for me to see that 
some of our laboratories are doing a limited amount 
of such extension work. Every laboratory, 
university, college, IIT or polytechnic should, in my 
opinion, have a sphere of its own for extension work 
inthe relevant area of its research and studies. 
Indeen, the Seventh Five-Year-Plan document had 
stressed the importance of S&T personnel, spending 
extended time periods in rural areas, establishing 
rapport with the people and their problems. 

If we are to apply science and technology on a 
significant scale, if is necessary, in my opinion, to go 
beyond such tentative activities. Just as we had all- 
purpose village level workers in the earlier period of 
our Community Development and National Exten- 
sion Programmes we can have today a national corps 
of scientific extension workers attached to every 
block. The implementation of the Technology 
Missions, and programmes like IRDP, NREP, 
RLEGP, Minimum Needs, 20-Point Programmes 
etc., involve a scientific and technological dimension 
of one kind or another, which is of crucial impor- 
tance in their successful implementation, and in 
making the ordinary officials as well as the public 
understand and appreciate the scientific aspects as 
well as the general significance of the programmes 
and projects. Whether it is road-building or house 
construction forthe weaker sections, popularising 
smokeless chullahs or solar cookers, providing bio- 
gas plants or wind mills, upgrading the potter’s or 
leather-worker’s craft or the setting up of various 
small industries or explaining environmental aspects, 
a scientific extension worker could be of great value. 

We have sufficient number of unemployed people 
in the reputed third largest scientific-technological 
pool in the world who could, after a short training 
course, be attached at the district and block and 
panchayat levels for helping introduce a scientific 
dimension to rural development and act as agents of 
change explaining the programmes and their impor- 
tance to the people. They could work together with 
officials, technical experts and voluntary workers 
who already operate at the village level, for the 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Breakfast with Nehru 


URMILA HAKSAR 


Tis a well established tradition to call on the 
Foreign Minister, before one is posted out as the 
head of a mission. My husband had sought an 
appointment, a mere routine and Nehru asked 
us over for breakfast. Ihad been to the Prime 
Minister’s house on formal occasions and was thus 
familiar only with the large reception and the dining 
rooms. But that morning we sat at breakfast, just 
the four of us, in a small little room, cosy and in- 
formal. Nehru’s three golden retrievers were spraw- 
ling at his feet. At the far end of the room, on a 
long, narrow table, the porridge was simmering over 
a burner. Nehru got up, plate in hand, and walked 
towards it asking us to follow him and help ourselves. 
I politely declined. He turned round and said, “Arey! 
Tum daliya nahin khatin?” (Don’t you eat porridge?) 


Nehru liked to talk in Hindustani. The language 
has its own nuances, its own stance. My husband 
always spoke to Nehru in Hindustani, which brought 
about a rapport between them, which would have 
been quite impossible to achieve in English. Of 
course, when it came toa serious topic, Nehru 
would break into English and so would my husband. 
That morning, as always, we spoke in a mixture of 
Hindustani and English. 


Nehru was in an exceptionally good mood. Very 
relaxed, he chatted away without a trace of that 
preoccupied look which often came over his face as 
the day wore off. Porridge over, of which Nehru 
had had a good helping, the bearer changed the 
plates and asked us, in what form, we wanted the 
eggs served. Again I refused. It was embarrassing 
but I never could manage a heavy breakfast. He 
commented on my refusal and then went on with 
the topic under discussion. A boiled egg was 
placed before him. The bearer clipped off the top of 
the egg and withdrew. 


My husband had returned in January 1961, after 
a stay of two and a half months in Lagos. What he 
exactly said I cannot recollect, but he apparently 
corrected Nehru on some point over Nigeria. In 
his characteristic manner Nehru burst out, “I know 
nothing about Africa. No one tells me! No one 
enlightens me! How am I to know?” He said it 
with such boyish candour that it was impossible 
to suppress a smile, He was in a warm tender mood 
seeking knowledge from a much younger man with- 
out inhibition or reserve. He asked many questions. 
It was not the Foreign Minister briefing a young 
officer on his first assignment as the head of a 
mission, but an eager man adding to his knowledge 
of the dark continent. 

I sat eating my toast and listening to the conver- 
sation when suddenly he said, “Indu, see! This is 
the way one should eat butter.” He was pointing fo 
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my toast. I looked at it self-consciously — my toast 
had an extra thick coating of butter—that is how I 
like it. 

“Papu,” replied Indu in a voice, which revealed 
how much love her Papu showered over her, ‘‘but I 
can’t. The doctor has forbidden it.” 

“Oh. The doctor has told you to cut down 
butter?”. His brow clouded. He was reminded of 
the fact his daughter was not too well. For the 
moment eating of butter seemed the most important 
consideration in the world. But very soon we reverted 
back to Nigeria. 

How it arose 1 do not recall, but my husband 
remarked that words were a mere vehicle to convey 
one’s thoughts. Ifthe words conveyed the meaning 
adequately, it hardly mattred whether one completed 
one’s sentences or not. Nehru flared up. “No, that’s 
not correct. It just shows flabby thinking on your 
part.” We had a lively discussion on the subject 
with the three of us on one side, Indu joining us, 
and he sticking to his point of view. My husband 
told me later how difficult had it been for him to 
resist the desire to tell Nehru that he very often 
did not complete his own sentences. 

Breakfast over, Nehru invited us to take a walk 
with him in the garden. We descended the staircase. 
In the hall below were a crowd of people, some 
waiting with garlands in their hands. Nehru let 
himself be garlanded with neither fuss nor enthusi- 
asm. Another group wanted to be photographed 
with Nehru. He obliged. A little further on a 
whole lot of people were clustered together just 
waiting to have his “darshan,” A few among them 
wanted to have a word with him. Saying, “Excuse 
me,” he went to talk to one of them but soon retu- 
rned to join us. All this was so much part of his 
daily life. I wondered how he could go on like this 
day after day. 

Nehru took us to see his pets and the conversa- 
tion temporarily drifted towards the peacock, which 
had just been declared the National Bird of India. 
Strolling in the garden, he asked my husband about 
the flora and fauna, about the wild life, about the 
people, about every facet of Nigeria. I had a 
distinct impression that in spite of his extensive 
travels, he missed not ever having been to Africa 
except, of course, Egypt. And, that he wanted to visit, 
at least, Nigeria, although, he refrained from saying 
80. 


We had our photographs taken with the Prime 
Minister, Indu discreetly stepping out. Bidding 
goodbye he put his arms round us and I could sense 
the affection surging in him — words were quite 
unnecessary. (J 

—From the Author’s unpublished 
book: The Wife to an Ambassador 
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where are we going? ` 


MRINALINI SARABHAI 


Iz Universe has a compelling need today 

To comprehend and restore the equilibrium 

Of economic, political, social, technological 

Changes with the disciplines and practices 

To make life worthwhile at a crucial moment 

In a wider range understanding of Nature’s laws 

A catalyzed moment this with innovative forces 
Cultural stresses precipitating a downward acceleration 
Rocket like into an eternal disaster called, 


Pollution 


Which jeoparadises the earth with a norelational recall 
Turning environments to permanent deserts 

Obsessed as man is to justify his existence 

Upon the land called earth to which he is no asset 

Living upon technical progress at the expense of the laws 
Governing this world of ours with its great interacting 
Systems and geographical rules. 

Does he not know what Chaos he has provided 

In trying to rearrange the cosmic laws with 

A holocaust of ignorance pouring fuels into atmosphere 
Adding to the carbon dioxide content to devastate the soil. 
Where is the stately forest Alexander found beyond 

The Jhelum river today? 


The flowered groves of our forefathers 
Nibbled by goats or laid barren by plows 
Taking extracting upsetting exhausting aeons 
Of ecological balance. 
All garbage, experience says, must be put 
Somewhere so man collects more trash and 
Dumps it on an ever burdened Mother Earth 
oe ss Nor can she cry a8 Bhudevi did going 
All that way to Krishna then the source Vishnu. 
But Humanity is already on the way to 
Impair the life-sustenance giving energy 
Corrupting the fertility of the integrated whole. 


Om Purnamadaha Purnam idam. 


So man in your lifelong journey thro 
Space and Time and Beyond remember 
Not to corrupt environment but wake 
To your own arrogant inaptitude that blindly 
Follows non-humanitarian principles like 
Ordinary everyday fumblings of assertion 
Like destroying senses, community and thought 
By blaring loudspeaker music and speeches 
To boost your mess-filléd ego 
Like smoking pot under a no-smoking sign 
(Perhaps you are blinded and cannot read), 

` Like ignorantly pissing all over someone 
Like breathing hatred into holes of darkness 
Filled already by pestilence and want and ignorance 
Reversing the thinking processes of human brains 
Like a'million other actions compound complex 


cori 


Worse stiil inertia that erodes and weights with dirt 


All human activity. 


Therefore I pray for humanity’s sake 


That man realize 


That Pollution of areas of existence 
Be they outward or withinwards 
Debases the quality called Man 
And we today commit ourselves 
To confront and be aware 

Make meaning 

In ecosystemic thought 

A way to serve the earth 

And save ourselves 

From total extinction 

Under a pile of dung. O 





Has Humankind a Future? 


ENCIK SM. 


Beck in 1972 in Stockholm, a new hope was ignited 
that governments had come to recognise the 
incalculable importance of natural resource conser- 
vation and a clean and healthy environment. I am 
sad to see that today, fifteen years later, the global 
resource and environmental situation has actually 
become much worse. And it is growing even more 
serious. 

Many people are concerned about conservation 
and the environment, but few have yet to truly and 
fully understand the extent of the global crisis. __ 

Each year, five million hectares of tropical rain- 
forests are destroyed worldwide due to commercial 
logging. Countries once rich in timber are today 
importing to meet their domestic demands. Nigeria 
and Thailand are two examples. Many more coun- 
tries will meet the same fate at the present rate of 
deforestation. These resources continue to feed the 
insatiable appetites of industrialised countries. 
Tropical forests are also disappearing as they are 
turned into grazing lands, huge dams, urban and 
industrial sprawls. 

With the loss of forest cover, millions of tons of 
agricultural soils are washed away each year. The 
results are floods and soil infertility, Farmlands are 
literally disappearing due to flashfloods. The 1987 
State of the World Report restates that global 
climatic conditions are also seriously affected by 


deforestation in tropical countries. l 







The author is the President of Sahabat Alam 
-(Friends of the Earth) Malaysia (SAM) and the 
Coordinator of Asia-Pacific People’s Environment 
Network (APPEN) which organised a conference 
on “Global Development and Environment Crisis 
— Has Humankind a Future?” at Pulau Pinang, 
Malaysia, in April 1987, which witnessed very 
rich and well prepared discussions. This is taken 
from the opening address by the author. 
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MOHD IDRIS 


At the same time, wild life is systematically deci- 
mated by wildlife trade and deforestation. Vital life- 
support systems are being destroyed as animals, birds 
and insects face extinction. Without the natural 
biological checks and balances, agricultural pests 
and disease ravage cultivated lands. Insects and 
other creatures, which have positive roles to play in 
agriculture, too, are becoming rare. 

Another major life-sustaining resource, which is be- 
ing sucked away is water. Ground water is currently 
used indiscriminately. Tradititional ecological agri- 
cultural practices have been overtaken by modern 
technology, with the capacity to draw out immense 
quantities of water, often to be wasted. Contami- 
nation of soils and hence water by toxic substances 
and other pollutants also contribute to the destruc- 
tion of such non-renewable water resources. Without. 
water, the survival of humankind will undoubtedly be 
cut short. 

Desertification is well-documented. Every year, 
60,000 square kilometres of land become desert. In, 
Sudan, the desert has advanced by 100 kilometers in 
one decade. In the sub-Sahara, trees have shrunk 
back by four million hectares each year. Drought 
hit 60 per cent of the Sudan-Sahelian regions in the 
1970s and 1980s. 

The frenzied extraction of minerals, destruction 
of ground water resources and other human activities 
are also causing land subsidence. At the same time, 
the increase of ozone heat on a global scale is accele- 
rating the melting of ices caps, contributing to an 
ominous rise is ocean water levels. : 

The rapid depletion and destruction of global 
resources have serious and widespread social impli- 
cations. Already, the signs are strong. There is 
increasing poverty and unemployment as the resource 
stock runs out. Millions, especially in the Third ` 
World, are leading a barely human existence, 

When we move to the transformation of the 
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éarth’s natural wealth by modern science and tech- 
nology, the scenario is equally bleak. Bhopal, 
Chernobyl, thalidomide, Minamata, acid rain, pesti- 
cide poisoning of the food chain, contaminated and 
adulterated food and drinking water ... the catalogue 
of disasters grows steadily. 

Each year, the accumulation of toxic waste conti- 
nues. Since 1950, the United States industrial 
complex has generated some six billion tons of toxic 
waste from chemicals, plants, refineries, smelters and 
other installations. Each year yields a further 250 
million tons of hazardous garbage. There are no 
adequate controls over where and how such waste is 
to be dumped. Massive spillage of toxic wastes and 
chemicals during storage and transportation has also 
been taking place. 


Poisoned rivers, poisoned soils and poisoned air. 
The polluting tide has upset the natural environ- 
mental balance. It now threatens to upset the delicate 
chemistry of our own biochemistry. Technology has 
colonised farming, food manufacturing packaging, 
pharmaceuticals, energy production: in every sector 
the material returns have created chemical com- 
pounds, products or processes that are toxic to 
human beings. Humanity is facing what James 
Bellini has called the High Tech Holocaust. 


- The signs have emerged, A survey of vegetables in 
Kenya reveals that 40 percent of the vegetables 
examined contain pesticide residue above the officially 
acceptable level. Livestock feed made from cotton 
seed is found to be contaminated by highly toxic 
aldrin and dieldrin. Studies of vegetables on sale in 
Sri Lankan markets reveal the widespread presence of 
pesticide residue. Here in Malaysia, just last month, 
more than ten types of vegetables grown in Cameron 
Highlands were found to be contaminated. 


Until the arrival of toxic chemicals, insects and 
other wildlife kept pests under relative control. 
However, chemical warfare in agriculture has created 
thore problems in the long-term, Pests soon re- 
establish themselves and farmers are forced to apply 
heavier measures of chemicals. The spiral of pesti- 
cide overkill escalates until the pests become resis- 
tant. Today, more than 500 species of insects are 
immune to insecticides. About 10 to 15 are resistant 
to just about anything. In 1953, chemists had to 
screen 1000 compounds before they could find one 
that would kill pests. The cost of developing that 
insecticide was US $ 1.2 million. Now, chemists 
have to look at 20,000 chemicals to find a single use- 
ful one. The cost: US 3°45 million. The agro-chemicals 
industry has convinced most people that chemicals 
are the only solution. Unless the short-term interests 
of the financial and political lobbies are averted, 
poisoning and death of the environment and human 
beings will be the scenario. 

The antibiotics overkill follows the same pattern. 
Certain bacteria are now resistant to the whole range 
of common antibiotics. Worse, they can even pass 
their own resistance to other species of bacteria. 
Reports have shown that people are dying from 
antibiotics resistance, particularly in the Third 
World. _. 

The: introduction of destructive technology also 
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causes a new breed of diseases to etherge. Cance# 
has reached almost epidemic proportions. Deadly 
low level radiation is spreading its invisible cloak 
around humanity. 


The question which confronts us, then, is whether 
the price of modern science and technology is simply 
too high to pay. 


The dehumanising process set forth by industrialisa- 
tion can be seen, too, from the way habitat has been 
changed for the worst. Millions of people are driven 
from their lands as the industrial and urban sprawl 
spreads its tentacles. Towns have been reshaped as 
well. The superstructures of vast megagopolises are 
a manifestation of that dehumanisation. Human 
social relations and interaction have given way to 
alienation and a general degrading of human life. 


Urban centres are also becoming increasingly 
congested. Already, there are numerous cities which 
can no longer sustain their populations. Basic 
services of water and energy supplies, housing, trans- 
portation and employment have collapsed. The bulk 
of urban dwellers lead a sub-human existence. 


I do not deny that some efforts have been made, 
nationally and internationally, to deal with some of 
the problems. Laws and treaties among nations exist. 
But these fall extremely short of the extent and 
urgency of the global crisis. Short-term financial and 
political interests are blinding many governments and 
elites to the fate of humankind. The nuclearisation. 
of the world perhaps crystallises the ultimate in 
shortsightedness. 


As for the law, Iam not too hopeful. The same 
interests I mentioned just now dictate the law-making 
process. The history of environmental legislation is 
often “‘Too late and too little.” 


Even the courts are far from the solution to our 
problems. In Malaysia, for example, attempts by 
the indigenous communities to seek protection of 
their forest lands and home take more than ten years 
before a court in the nearest town concerned will 
even sit to listen to their case. Some other countries 
may have achieved a little more success through the 
law and courts, but the question is whether that is 
going to check the global crisis. 


Often, I ind myself with a foreboding sense of 
doom. However, human concern also is present, 
Human resilience and determination, commitment 
and drive still prevail. The questions are crucial: 
How can we stop the crisis in resource and environ- 
mental management? Can the present path of des- 
truction be reverted, and how? 


I am confident that experts and activists, officials 
and students will come up with ideas and hope. Our 
duty and responsibility at the juncture is collective. 
Citizens groups, people’s movements, individuals 
and governments must contribute to a global aware- 
ness of our fate. The luxury of time is not ours. We 
have to immediately shock and awaken people to 
act. The responsibility which we bear is really the 
survival of human beings. (Courtesy: IFDA Dossier 
61 — Sep-Oct. 1987) 
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December 10 is the Human Rights Day. To commemorate the 


occasion this article is being published. 





Convention to End Racial Discrimination—I 


SHANTI SADIQ ALI 


Tes paper endeavours to show that the Inter- 
national Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination which ‘‘is at one 
and the same time universal in reach, comprehensive 
in scope, legally binding in character and equipped 
with built-in meusures of implementation, including 
an international machinery’ is uniquely placed to 
ensure adequate recourse procedures and other forms 
of protection available to victims of Racial Discrimi- 
nation. 

The Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination (CERD) itself, as an independent 
technical body, through dialogue with States Parties, 
has made repeated efforts to encourage implemen- 
tation of the provisions of the Convention, whether 
racial discrimination exists or not, and to ward off 
its manifestation in any form in the future. Towards 
this end, CERD has drawn up guidelines and recom- 
mendations, which have been revised to facilitate 
States Parties in submitting their periodic reports so 
that the content and replies actually correspond to 
the reality. CERD has laid equal stress on the 
regular submission of periodic reports by States 
parties as itis unanimously of the view that, being 
a principle source of information, these periodic 
reports provide it with an essential element for 
discharging its responsibilities both in monitoring 
as well as implementing the Convention and report- 
ing progress made to the General Assembly. 


Definition of Racial Discrimination 


The Convention has drawn up a broad and com- 
prehensive definition of Racial Discrimination in 
all its forms in Article 1 which states: 

(1) In this Convention, the term “racial discrimi- 
nation” shall mean any distinction, exclu- 
sion, restriction or preference based on race, 
colour, descent or national or ethnic origin, 
which has the purpose or effect of nullifying or 
impairing the recognition, enjoyment or exercise, 
on an equal footing, of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in the political, economic, 
social, cultural or any other field of public life.” 

CERD, however, has found that differences in in- 
terpreting this definition of racial discrimination per- 
gist and it has not been possible for all countries to 
satisfy all the requirements of the Convention’s. 
definition of racial discrimination. Thus, in the 
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context of the Asian and Pacific region, a State 
Party, in its periodic report, while enunciating the 
principle of non-discrimination in its Constitution, 
referred to distinctions on grounds of ‘‘race,” but 
made no specific reference to distinction on grounds 
of “colour, descent or national or ethnic origin’; 
there were States, who had distinguished minority 
groups chiefly by religion, not by race or colour.’ 
But in spite of such an approach CERD was satisfied 
that these Governments had taken a realistic view 
of the situation in their countries and dealt with 
racial problems ina manner that was generally in 
conformity with the standards proclaimed in the 
Convention, 

Apart from the deficiencies in the definition of 
racial discrimination contained in Article 1 of the 
Convention several States Parties deny the very 
existence of racial discrimination in their territory. 
For instance, there was a case where the representa- 
tive of a State Party initially stated that ‘‘as there 
was no racial problem”, it did not consider that. 
there was any immediate need to adopt legislative, . 
judicial, administrative and other measures to give 
effect to the provisions of the Convention. But, as 
a result of the dialogue with the Committee, 
supplementary information was supplied at a later 
session which contained not only references to 
relevant provisions of the Constitution and legisla- 
tion but also the text of the provisions. In another 
initial report, it was found that there was no racial 
discrimination, but it showed how legislation, 
which had been introduced by the Government 
throughout the years, dealt with that question.§ 

Inspite of these varying responses, CERD’s stand 
has all along been to persuade States Parties of their 
primary obligation in accordance with Article 9 para 
1 of the Convention to adopt and put into effect a 
comprehensive national policy for the elimination of 
racial discrimination in all its forms and to remind 
them that the non-existence of racial discrimina- 
tion on the territory of a State does not absolve that 
State from the obligation to take certain measures 
asthe danger of racial discrimination is always 
there.’ 


Appropriate. National Policies 


Under the Convention, an essential pre requisite 
for the effective implementation of its provisions is 
the need for States Parties to develop and apply their 
respective national policies for the elimination of 
racial discrimination in all its forms. 

Precautionary steps to achieve this objective are. 
stipulated under Article 2 of the Convention, which 
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enjoins States Parties to regulate the actions of 
public authorities, institutions and persons, whether 
national or local, so as to ensure that they act in 
conformity with the provisions of the Convention.” 
Furthermore, States Parties must weed out any 
aspects of law which wouldin any way result in 
discrimination and ensure that there were no legisla- 
tive, judicial or other measures in force which were 
contrary to the provisions of the Convention. 
Finally, the national policy of every State party must 
ensure the prohibition and ending, “by all appro- 
priate means, racial discrimination by any persons, 
group or organisation.” 

Article 2 also enjoins States Parties to formulate 
socio-economic policies so as to ensure adequate 
development and protection for certain racial groups 
for the purpose of guaranteeing them “the full and 
equal enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.”® The measures outlined in Article 2 of 
the Convention are, as can be seen, most comprehen- 
sive. They are, further, reinforced by Article 4 which 
specifically asks States Parties to adopt “immediate 
and positive measures” for the suppression and 
punishment of racial discrimination with due regard 
to the enjoyment of fundamental human rights listed 
in Article 5 of the Convention,® without distinction 
aš to race, colour, or national or ethnic orgin, and 

at ensuring that equality is actually enjoyed in 
practice. 

Therefore, the question of racial discrimination 
must be examined in the context of the right of 
everyone to equality before law in the enjoyment of 
civil, political, economic, social and cultural rights, 
and not just in a vacuum. In reality, it is recognised 
that in most developing countries it is extremely 
difficult to guarantee in practice all the economic 
rights listed in Article 5 for the vast majority of 
their peoples as many of them are still at an 
elementary stage of development. But, still, keeping 
the future in mind, precautionary steps must be 
initiated. 

The experience of CERD however showed that 
most States Parties are yet to comply fully with the 
requirements of Articles 4, which has a pivotal im- 
portance in the Convention and calls for specific 
panel legislation which is mandatory. 

The requirement that States Parties should bring 
to an end racial discrimination by persons, groups 
or organisations by all appropriate means, including 
legislation as required by circumstances Articles 2(i) 
para (d) has, for instance, been interpreted to mean 
that each sovereign State was free to determine the 
suitability of measures to be adopted and that the 
words “as required by circumstances’? meant that 
law should be enacted only when circumstances 
so required, that is, when racial discrimination 
was actually practised. CERD has however obser- 
ved that this might be the case with regard to 
the obligation “to bring to an end” existing practices 
of racial discrimination — but not with regard to 
the obligation to “prohibit” racial discrimination.” 

‘ In the case of several other States CERD, found 
that the measures taken fell short of the requirements 
of the provision of Article 4. For instance, it had 
been observed that some did not consider incitement 
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to hostility or ill-will a criminal offence but a civil 
liability under para (a)! and, as far as para (b)” 
was concerned the most appropriate means of con- 
trolling organisations, which promoted racial dis- 
crimination, was to declare their activities illegal 
rather than organisations themselves; thus only 
illegal activities were sanctioned and not the sources 
of such activities. 

There were other States, who had not enacted 
legislation declaring racist organisations illegal as 
required by the Convention in Article 4 paragraphs 
(a) and (b) on the ground that freedom of assembly 
and association and freedom of thought and 
expession are sacrosanct. In such cases CERD 
continues to emphasise in dialogues with States 
Parties that Governments cannot be allowed to 
escape their responsibilities under Article 4 by invok- 
ing the provisions of Article 5 (v, vii and viii) and that 
no category of rights should be allowed to become 
an excuse for denial of other rights. In fact, there 
was an instance, which the Committee noted with 
appreciation where, though legislative action had not 
been taken to limit freedom of speech when the latter 
might conflict with the provisions of the Convention, 
the Supreme Court of the concerned country had 
given a decision,in a case of racist propaganda, 
stating that the freedom of opinion and speech 
guaranteed in the Constitution should not bar the 
relevant application of the Penal Code. In the same 
country, another solution was found, with a view to 
reconciling freedom of speech with prohibition of 
the defence of racial discrimination, through the 
application of a professional code of ethics for its 
Press Council. 

This experience, the Committee felt could be “of 
great importance for those countries where the press 
was free but should not be given the liberty to satisfy 
the less avowable appetites of the public” and that 
“the success of such a Council could expand the 
horizons as to what could be achieved, going beyond 
the sphere of repression, in the area of arbitration 
and conciliation.” ® 

Another encouraging development noted was that of 
a State Party which had earlier stated that it had not 
found it necessary to adopt special legislation to give 
effect to the provisions of Article 4 of the Convention 
informing CERD of having taken measures to draft 
a decree to meet the requirements of Article 4 which 
had been submitted to the Head of State for 
approval,!4 

Again there was a case of a reporting State which 
had formulated a new penal bill “‘on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee” and “in a spirit of 
cooperation and solidarity with the international 
community in its fight against racism and racial 
discrimination throughout the world.” But here 
again, as in the case of legislation of many other 
countries, sanctions were provided against persons 
who establish a direct relationship or join racist 
organisations but did not “‘declare illegal and 
prohibit” the organisations themselves, as required 
by the Convention.” 

In the above situation the primary task of CERD, 
in its dialogue with reporting states, continues to be 
to emphasise the need for adequate legislation; in 
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particular, provisions expressly declaring acts of 
dissemination of racist ideas and incitement to racial 
discrimination or violence “offences punishable by 
law”, as well as provisions “expressly declaring 
illegal and prohibiting” organisations which promote 
and incite racial discrimination. 

Recourse Procedures 


Apart from the obligation of States Parties to 
evolve and implement appropriate national policies 
and take preventive measures to suppress and 
eliminate racial discrimination, they are also required, 
in compliance with Article 6 of the Convention, to 
ensure to everyone within their jurisdiction effective 
protection and remedies, through the competent 
national tribunals and other State institutions against 
acts of racial discrimination and in securing the 
realisation of the principle of genuine equality before 
the law in the enjoyment of the rights established in 
the Article 5. 

At the same time, under Article 6, the victim of 
Tacial discrimination, must be able to secure 
adequate reparation and satisfaction for any damage 
suffered as a result of such discrimination.’ 

From the above it is clear that Article 6 assures 
universal access to recourse procedures for all per- 
sons and groups. Differences have however been 
expressed over this interpretation on the basis of 
Article | paragraph 2 of the Convention which 
declares that the Convention does not apply to dis- 
tinctions between citizens and non-citizens.*? 

As against this view, the point has been made that 
the distinctions between citizens and non-citizens 
should apply only to Jegitimate distinctions, such as 
the right to vote and the right to hold elective office, 
and not to recourse procedures or to other provisions 
of the Convention. There were cases of other coun- 
tries, where, in fact, it was found, that the equality 
of aliens (whether citizens of other States or stateless 
persons) with citizensin all spheres of life, except 
in the political sphere, exceeded the provisions of 
Article 1 para 2 of the Convention. C (To be continued) 


FOOTNOTES 


1, Statement of CERD at the Ist World Conference to 
Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination approved at its 
403rd meeting on August 7, 1978. 

2. The provisions of the subsequent paragraphs included in 
the definition of the term ‘‘racial discrimination” refer to 
situations not considered as racial discrimination. 

(ii) This Convention shall not apply to distinctions, exclu- 
sions, restrictions or preferences made by a State Party to this 
Convention between citizens and non-citizens. 

(iii) Nothing in this Convention may be interpreted as 
affecting in any way the legal provisions of States Parties con- 
cerning nationality, citizenship or naturalisation, provided 
that such provisions do not discriminate against any particular 
nationality. 

(iv) Special measures taken for the sole purpose of securing 
adequate advancement of certain racial or ethnic groups or 
individuals requiring such protection as may be necessary in 
order to ensure such groups or individuals equal enjoyment or 
exercise of human rights and fundamental freedoms shall not 
be deemed racial discrimination, provided, however, that such 
measures do not, as a consequence, lead to the maintenance 
of separate rights for different racial groups and that they 
shall not be continued after the objectives for which they were 
taken have been achieved. 

3. The following States in the region -haye submitted 
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periodic reports: Afghanistan, Australia, Bangladesh, Chind 

P.R., Fiji, India, Iran, Korea (Republic of) Laos, Mongolia; 
Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Sri Lanka, 
Solomon Islands, Tonga and Vietnam. ` 

4. Reporte of CERD, General Assembly, Official Records: 
Twenty Ninth Session, Supplement No 18 (A/96/18) 1974 page 
27; General Assembly Official Records: Thirty First Session 
Supplement No 18 (A/31/18) 1976 page 30; Thirty Second 
Session, Supplement No 18 (A/32/18) 1977, page 31. 

5. General Assembly Official Records: Twenty Seventl 
Session, Supplement No 18 (A/87/18) 1972, page 18 and 
General Assembly Official Records: Twenty Eighth Session, 
Supplement No 18 (A/90/18) page 65. Ibid page 26. 

6. General Recommendation II adopted at its 97th meeting 
on February 24, 1972 reminded States parties of their obli- 
gation under Article 9, para 1 of the Convention, It resulted 
from the supplementary report of Madagascar stating that 
“The Malagasy Government has taken note of communica- 
tion CERD/C/R. 12 of January 28, 1970 in which the Com- 
mittee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination indicates 
the types of information it would like to receive, through the 
Secretary General, under Article 9 of the Convention. 

“In this connection, the Malagasy Government considers 
that the detailed pe Shdectet in the aforementioned com- 
munication is intended for countries in which either de facto 
or de jure racial discrimination exists. As. such problems 
are unknown in Madagascar, it has taken no new legislative, 
judicial or administrative action to implement the above 
mentioned Convention.” 

The General Recommendation II states that “the commu- 
nication is addressed to all parties without distinction, 
whether or not racial discrimination exists in their res- 

tive territories” and ‘“‘the Committee welcomes the 
inclusion in the reports from all the States Parties, which’ 
have not done so, of the necessary information in confor 
mity with all the headings set out in the aforementioned 
communication of the Committee,” 

7. Under Article 2 (a) “Each State Party undertakes to 
engage in no act or practice of racial discrimination against 
persons, groups of persons or institutions and to ensure’ 
that all puni authorities and public institutions, national 
or local, shall act in conformity with this obligation.’ 
Article 4 (c) specifically require that States Parties “shall 
not permit public authorities or public institutions, national 
or local to promote or incite racial discrimination.” 

8. Article 2 (i) d and’e of the International Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, : 

9, It needs to be pointed out that there is not only a close 
inter-relationship between Articles 4 and 5 but also Articles 
2and5 which specially refers to the ‘fundamental obli- 
gations laid down in Article 2.” 

10. General Assembly, Official Records, Thirty Third 
Session, Supplement No. 18(A/33/18) 1978, page 47. 

11. Article 4 (a) States Parties “Shall declare an offence 
punishable by law all dissemination of ideas based on racial 
superiority or hatred, incitement to racial discrimination, 
as well as acts of violence or incitement to such acts against 
any race or group of persons or another colour or ethnic 
origin, and also, the provision of any assistance to racist 
activities, including the financing thereof.” 

12. Article 4 (b). States Parties “shall declare illegal and 
prohibit organisations and also organised and all other 
propaganda activities, which promote and incite racial dig- 
crimination, and shall recognise participation in such orga~ 
nisation or activities as an offence punishable by law”, 

13. General Assembly Official Records: Thirty Third 
Session, Supplement No 18 (A/33/18) 1978, page 42-43, 

14, General Assembly Official Records: Thirty Second 
Session, Supplement No. 18 (A/32/18) 1977, page 29, 

15. Ibid pages 41-42. 

16. Under Article 6: “States Parties shall assure to every- 
one within their jurisdiction effective protection and remedies, 
through the competent national tribunals and other State 
Institutions, against any acts of racial discrimination which 
violate his human rights and fundamental freedoms con- 
trary to this Convention, as well as the right to seek from 
such tribunals just and adequate re tion or satisfaction 
for any damage suffered as a result of such discrimination.’’ 

17. General Assembly Official Records: Thirty First Session 
Supplement No. 18 (A/31/18), Pages 20-21. Ibid. No, 
18 (4/90/18) Chapter V., pages. 38-67. 0 
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A PARTICIPANT’S VIEW 


DEVAKI JAIN 


BE South Commission was announced at the 
Eighth meeting of the Heads of State/Govern- 
ments of Non-aligned countries held in Harare, 
Zimbabwe in September, 1986. Dr. Julius K. 
Nyerere, former President of Tanzania, was persuaded 
to accept its Chairmanship. Since September, 1986 
Dr. Nyerere travelled widely through the countries 
of the Third World, canvassing the views of govern- 
ments, non-governmental organisations and indivi- 
duals about the need for a Commission, its mission 
and functions, what the Third World peoples and 
‘governments expect it to do, and selecting individual 
Commissioners. On July 27, 1987, he announced 
his choice of the Secretary-General and the members 
of the Commission. 

The South Commission, is more like an avatar 
— the Indian version of the belief that a saviour, a 
vision appears when the planet or its people are 
threatened — than a new born child. As this is not 
the first time that an attempt is being made to initiate 
collective and affirmative processes to safeguard the 
old, poor, colonised countries against onslaughts 
from their former masters or the richer countries. 

Great leaders, evolved nationalists and visionaries 
have risen to raise a call for self-strength and 
resistance to the waves — economic, cultural and 
political — that not only wash our lands but drain it 
even of its identity. Yet, as in many other situations 
in history, the position of the resisters worsens with 
time. 

Saviours/avatars, it is said come from “nowhere.” 
‘Crisis, it is said yields creativity. So, in many ways 
the South Commission had to happen, from the 
very situation of acute breakdown that the globe 
and especially that the South is confronting. _ 

These two “senses” pervaded the first meeting of 
‘the Commission — the need to define an /dentity, a 
leverage, which would “do better” than earlier 
attempts; and the resonance of similar voices — 
like echoes — revealing a unity in commitment to 
the direction and demands of the Commission. A 
seriousness of purpose, needing no introduction. 

It was this ‘natural’ coming together on an issue 
which seemed to emerge from the ‘inside’ of the 
‘Commissioners, which provided the homogeneity 
to this extremely heterogeneous set of indivi- 
duals, ranging from a Vice-President of a Social 


ist nation, through a Catholic Cardinal to a 
Nobel Prize Scientist. Diversity existed in 
every other . way — age, national position, 


experience — but the collectivity was already born 
ar aman 


The author is the Director of the Institute of 
Social Studies, New Delhi anda Member of the 
South Commission. . 
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South Commission’s First Meet 


in the very process through which Julius Nyerere 
had put the group together. There was a noticeable 
ease in communication with first names, and building 
on each other’s thought (a form of alliance-seeking 
being adopted right at the very first business meeting). 
They were the South Commission tn one sense before 
they met. 

The ideological bond was Southness. The aim 
perhaps best expressed in Nyerere’s words: “The 
South knows about the North and the North knows 
about the South, but the South knows nothing about 
itself.” The belief also that there was much to know 
in the depths of the South —knowledge which need- 
ed to be brought to the forefront of our minds and 
our actions. “Thus as a South Commission, we have 
to look inward at ourselves — that is at the South.” 

Alternative ways to reaching into the countries as 
well as linking them seemed to be the quest. From 
the notes and the dialogues it was obvious that a 
self-conscious search for this method was the first 
task and the first meeting was mainly a groping 
towards this end. The Chairman, Dr. Nyerere ex- 


pressed his view on method,in the following words: 
I do believe that if we in the South make up our minds — 
our individual and our collective mind — to change our 
circumstances by changing the world we live in, then we 
can doit, It will not be done quickly, nor without diffi- 


culty. But I believe that it can be done — and that it has 
to be done, 


Action then becomes the process of raising con- 
sciousness in the people of the South, of Southness., 
This would in turn entail a process of inward look- 
ing, extracting the richness and possibilities in the 
South and enlarging use in South-South Cooperation. 

The first step towards this effort was identified as 
having a vision — a long-term perspective, under- 
pinned by a theoretical, philosophical foundation. 

While the process of developing a perspective, 
requires diagnostic analysis of the past, it was 
emphasised that such analysis of national ‘regional 
and other “group” endeavour needed to be done 
but not against existing systems, nor with the existing 
normative vocabularies — “‘backward, undeveloped, 
not industrialised, colonised’? — but out of our 
cultural histories, our traditional wisdoms. Thus 
converting a perspective of victimisation to a per- 
spective of self-strength. 

Economics had to be re-written from first princi- 
ples for the Third World, so that it facilitates our 
rethinking and re-choosing of our development paths. 
It would also change the terms of reference of the 
negotiating table by giving a new vocabulary to our 
side. 

The process of looking inward was not only 
limited to the diagnositc retrospective — nor to fe 
writing theories of economic, social and political 


behaviour. There was also to be another level of 
activity. For example: inventory: making, catalogu- 
ing of South experience, capabilities, human and 
institutional in fields ranging across from Science & 
Technology, energy planning including renewable 
energy; mass-based participatory development and 
its institutional framework, social infrastructure, 
traditional systems of health, agriculture, etc. The 
goals of these inventories is to initiate and stimulate 
a habit in the South of first turning to each other 
before turning to the North — but witha grip on 
making that work. 

No better description of the debate that took place 
on this issue can be given than Chairman Nyerere’s 


own words in his address to the Commissioners: 
Many analyses, studies, and proposals for action are 
already in the public domain. But almost all are Northern- 
centred, and are based firmly on the conventional wisdom 
of Northern ideologies. In the rare cases where voices 
from the South influenced a document, it was mostly 
those of governments — with their inevitable day-to-day 
worries and priorities. 
What is still lacking isan analysis and a realistic set of 
action-oriented proposals which stems from the South, is 
based on the needs of the South, and is separated from the 
problems of crisis management — which is the current 
pranc opa en of virtually all governments of the South To 
e convincing and so that action follow its recommenda- 
tions, such a task would need to be undertaken by an inde- 
pendent group, which is representative of all policy views 
and all regions of the South. I hope that this Commssion 
will fulfil such a function. 
An important contribution by this Commission to the self- 
reliance of the Economic South could be the preparation 
of an authoritative, up-to-date, and forward locking 
analysis and set of proposals which could inspire confi- 
dence ambng the Developing Countries and which they 
could feelis their own. For such a South-Centred and 
action oriented analysis of the world could provide the 
countries of the Economic South witha basic reference 
for policy and for action, both domestically and inter- 
nationally. 
As we begin such work, we may want to look at our past 
policies and social objectives. For the models used were 
very often those of the Economic North—and were frequently 
derived from our former colonial masters, or froma domi- 
nant neighbour. Our circumstances being so different, the 
hope of ever fulfilling these has now receded so far into 
the distance that they begin to appear forever unattainable, 
Thus, as a South Commission, we have to look inward at 
ourselves — that is atthe South. We have to decide 
whether our long standing policy and social objectives 
make possible areal and effective attack on poverty, 
knowing as we now do that in the long run questions of 
equity and justice within our Own countries cannot be 
divorced from policies directed at sustainable development, 
(emphasis mine.) 


This goal of building a South from its own strength 
was to be through a process of building on existing 
pools of knowledge, existing cooperative endeavours, 
and social and political movements. Women, scien- 
tists, environmentalists, had built strong Third 
World networks with effective programmes. Build- 
ing on these efforts and the peace initiatives would 
provide one of the means of being in touch with the 
grass roots, with communities, and their aspirations 
and needs: Much emphasis was placed on the need 
to use the outreach process of meetings, exchanges 
consultations — gathering of existing efforts, even 
in doing research, such that the process would act 
as a galvaniser of opinion and a determinant of the 
outcome. For the work at the Macro level too, 
Chairman Nyerere had similar advice: 
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In all the work we do in this area, whether over the 
whole course of the Commission’s life or as regards more 
immediate events, our purpose must be to assist others in 
expanding and improving the effectiveness of the work 
they have already undertakenin the field. In particular, 
the job of the Commission is to facilitate the making of, 
and the implementation of, decisions by the Group of 77 
and the Non-Aligned Movement. There will be various 
ways in which it can do this; among them may be sets of 
conclusions and recommendations following particular 
detailed studies, or such things as tho organisation of a 
mechanism for greater self-knowledge among the countries 
of the South, or a proposal for some permanent organisa- 
tions or service institution to facilitate South-South 
Cooperation. 


There was lively debate on how far the work of 
the South Commission could include “friends” in 
the North; and also how far “‘Southness’’ can be 
enlarged without reference to the North’s existence 
and activities. Voices would rise proposing one or 
other “‘vertical” alliance as legitimate, useful, 
strengthening inevitable. But after some rounds, the 
importance of insisting on latitudes and not longi- 
tudes was recognised. This, namely developing the 
confidence, the interest and the capability to link 
latitudinally was itself the aim, and had to be kept 
clear and sharp — at least during the term of the 
commission, and the South’s quest for an identity, 


While this larger vision was being elaborated, 
came the concern of tomorrow — many countries 
were being strangled under the pincer of debt and 
its repayment. Thus, there would have to be exer- 
cises to deal with current situations alongwith 
exercises to move towards the more durable situa- 
tion. Papers would be prepared from time to time 
on topical themes, participation in already planned 
international time tables on current issues would be 
omer as ways of involying in the immediate 
needs. 


The Commission could not interfere in national, 
even international conflicts — it had neither the 
clout nor was it the role. Other agencies including 
the UN provided such fora. But it could provide a 
platform, a space for South countries to ponder and 
process towards united stands. It could be a referral 
point, distant enough to be considered neutral, near 
enough to be considered involved. There was need 
to be circumspect before dealing out advice or 
taking stands and making statements. Thus a state- 
ment on Debt was not issued. There was need to 
establish credibility by successful acts, to be wise 
in selecting a time to act and a time to reflect. 


While outlining these approaches — the long and 
short-term, the micro and macro, the philosophical 
and the operational, the Commissioners were always 
conscious of their limitations. Unlike many other 
international groupings of heads of state or repre- 
sentatives of government, they wielded no State or 
other forms of conventional authority. What then 
was their entry point? Where then do they derive 
their legitimacy? 

This “awkward” status was further weakened by 
the fact that many countries in the South had faulted 
on serious but sensitive issues such as democratic 
paths, equity, tolerance. As one Commissioner put 
it — the leaders of most of our countries do not 
represent the people, so how could we even hope to 
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‘generate people-centred development? Some cup- 
‘board cleaning and common ethics were pre-condi- 
tions to any new vision or strategy — if not to 
unified behaviour. Attitudes to equity, disarmament, 
consumerism — not to mention the personal life 
styles of Commissioners — were discussed in search- 
ing for that ‘power’, that leverage of the South 
Commission that distinguished it from other South 
consolidations. 

The South Commission could be an intellectual 
power house, a referral point, a searchlight. It could 
even be a moral force if it took it upon itself to be 
a moral collectivity. However, it would need to earn 
for itself this position through its value system, its 
work programme and its mode of working. 
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V.K. DHAR 


"TH United Nations has declared 1987 as the 
International Year of Shelter for Homeless. 
Acute shortage of shelter particularly in the deve- 
loping countries, is indeed the most conspicuous 
facet of housing. The makers of policies and pro- 
grammes for the provision of shelter to the urban 
and rural poor in India are faced with the difficult 
paradox of reconciling rising costs with limited 
paying capacity of the target groups. The contradic- 
tions and gaps between policy objectives on the one 
hand and funding of housing projects and program- 
mes on the other, was clearly discernible during the 
discussions at the Housing Minister’s Conference on 
May 20-22, 1987 at Srinagar. 

There was general consensus about the need to 

provide housing to the Economically Weaker 
Sections (EWS). The Ministry of Urban Develop- 
ment have been urging upon the State Governments 
that the construction programme and the utilisation 
of resources for housing should be such that they 
reflect the income pattern of our society. 
- According to the United Nations Report, popu- 
lation in slums and uncontrolled settlements as a 
percentage of city population varied from 15 to 
44 per cent in Asia and Far East. The Task Force 
on Housing and Urban Development (1983) esti- 
mates that over one-third of the urban population in 
India lives in slums. 


Distribution of Household Income 


_ According to the survey carrying out by NCAER 
in 1975-76, nearly 47 per cent of the household in 
urban areas in the country belonged to the econo- 
mically weaker sections of the society (on an assump- 
tion of Rs 4800 per annum as boundary Household 
Income). Their share works out to be roughly 19.7 per 
cent of the total income, 13.7 per cent of wealth and 
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The work programme was organised around six 


Housing for the Poor: Accessibility and Affordability 


broad headings: An integrated perspective and vision 
of the future; Analysis of global environment; 
Development re-defined; the South-South Coopera- 
tion for collective self-reliance; South-North rela-~ 
tions; the Commission would prepare a final report 
and a programme of action for the South. A meeting 
to finalise the terms of reference, and the time-table 
was fixed for March 1988. 

If widespread participation could be galvanised, if 
South consciousness could be generated a South move- 
ment could be born out of the South Commission. 

A renaissance at the intellectual level and a rebuild- 
ing at the physical/material level. This would be the 
dream to fulfill and then there is no stopping the 
entry of the New World Economic Order€j.(October 
29, 1987) 
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19.9 per cent of saving. The table below indicates 
that in Ahmedabad, over 75 per cent of household 
in slum areas had a total household income of 
200 and above, whereas in Hyderabad, the percent- 
age was about 30 per cent and in Bangalore 
40 per cent. 


Monthly household Percentage of slum households in 
Income (Rs.) “Hyderabad Bangalore Ahmedabad 
1-49 10.9 -= D 
50-99 18.1 27.6 — 
100-199 39.8 32.9 239 
200-299 16.6 28.3 — 
300-399 9.2 92 50.6 
400 and above 3.4 20 25.5 


Source: Handbook of Housing Statistics, 1980, N.B.O.,, 
Delhi. 


Groups and Paying Capacity 


The Housing and Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDCO) illustrates the following facts for the 
various income groups: 


Category Monthly Cost ceil- Loan Maximum Monthly 
household ings includ- (% of repayment installment 
income ing land project period on Rs. 1000]- 


cost(Rs.) cost) (years) loan (approx) 
(Rs.) 
Urban Housing 
EWS II Upto 700 15,000 90 22 7,43 
LIGI 701to 1500 20,000 85 15 9.85 
LIG II -do- 30,000 85 15 10,14 
MIG I 1500-2500 60,000 75 15 11.36 
MIG TI  -do- 1,00,000 75 15 12.37 
HIG Above 2500 2,50,000 60 15 13.03 





Nearly 90 per cent of the housing units promoted 
by HUDCO caters to the economically weaker 
sections and Low Income Group categories. In other 
words, 90 per cent of the households belonging to 
EWS/LIG category, can afford a house costing 
between Rs 15,000 and Rs 30,000 and another ten 
per cent a house costing between Rs 60,000 and 
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Rs 2,50,000. The current housing conditions are 
also reflected in the results of the 28th Round of the 
National Sample Survey carried out during October, 
1973 to June, 1974. The following table gives per- 
centage distribution of households by monthly rent 
groups along with area in occupation of rented 
households in the urban areas. 








Monthly rent group Percentage Average No Average total 

(Rs) of House- of persons per area (in sq m) 

holds household per household 
0-10 19.58 3 29 16 86 
10-20 26.14 408 18.67 
20-50 29.77 5,80 25.99 
50-100 9.75 5,26 29.28 
100-150 2,34 5.51 53.83 
150-250 1.47 5.53 71.26 
250 and above 0.56 5.36 82.49 
Not recorded 10.39 3.11 25.84 
All 100.00 4.17 25.14 


Source: Sarvekshana — October 1977 — p S 232. 


Almost a fifth of the households pay less than 
Rs 10 per month as rent; about 46 per cent Jess than 
Rs 20 and over 75 per cent less than Rs 50. The 
accommodation in occupation of about 46 per cent 
did not exceed in area of 19 sqm and for another 40 
per cent it was less than 26 sqm. Thus 86 per cent of 
the households occupied generally an area of the 
order available under EWS housing. 

The above details refer to rented households and 
the following table gives an analysis of the percentage 
distribution of all sample households of the NSS 
survey according to type and nature of accommoda- 
tion in terms of rooms and space. 





Percen- Average Average Other 
tage of No. of living in area 
Type House- persons = room  avail- 
holds per area sq. able in 
House meters sq. 
per meters 
use 
hold 
1. No living room 123 1.25 oe 14.15 
2. One living room 
below NBO 
specification 2.15 3.38 7.09 1.17 
3. Two or more living 
rooms below NBO 
specification 0.29 5.52 17.00 4,32 
4. One living room 
satisfying NBO 
specification 51.05 4.17 13.77 3 22 
5. Two living rooms 
NBO specification 25.03 5.74 26.14 7.47 
6. Three of more 
living rooms NBO 
specification 14.22 6.96 51.84 14.19 
7. No response 0.03 1.99 — — 
All 100.00 4.74 21.24 6,52 





Source: Ibid — p S 197, 


Another indication of people’s paying capacity is 
the per capita monthly expenditure of households 
which is also available from the 28th Round of the 
National Sample Survey as in table given below. 
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per capita Distribution per 





Monthly percentage Persons Average total per capita 


expenditure for 30 days (Rs) 








Expendi- of House- House- On food Non- Rent Total 
ture Class holds hold items food i 
(Rs.) other 
than 
rent 
0-13 0.13 1.82 4.94 3.85 0.13 8.47 
13-15 0.15 3.77 11.06 2.43 0.07 13.56 
15-18 0.28 5.21 13.51 3.34 0.16 17.01 
18-21 0.36 7.17 15.89 3.39 0.30 19.58 
21-24 0.85 7 55 18.23 4.32 0.22 2277 
24-28 2.26 6.56 21.17 4.79 023 26.19 
28-34 5.27 6.50 25 Ol 5.71 046 31.18 
34-43 12.05 6.01 30.39 7.49 0.63 38.51 
43-55 16,27 5.74 37.34 10.43 1.41 48.91 
55-75 20.85 5,21 47.07 15.27 1.70 64,04 
75-100 15.96 4.36 59.40 23.33 3.21 85.94 
100-150 14.70 3.29 61 28 49.90 5.42 107.60 
150-200 5.85 2 74 98.85 63.18 9.79 171.82 
200 and ‘: 
above 5.02 2.40 130.44 141.33 16,05 287.82 
All Classes 100.00 4,81 47,93 20.34 2.50 70.77 


Two facts stand out from the above table. First 
is the very low contribution in the form of rent to 
satisfy the requirements of shelter; and second, food 
items account for 75 per cent of the total expenditure 
right upto the expenditure class 55-75 per capita. 
This leaves very little room to the urban poor to 
divert his budget to meet housing needs even though 
the possibility of having a house of one’s own is a 
very great incentive to save. 

According to the estimates of the Planning Com- 
mission, about 37 per cent of the population in India 
was below poverty line in 1985. In other words, 
about 373 millions people did not have sufficient 
income even for the bare minimum food. A large 
percentage of the population above the poverty line 
also can not afford to acquire houses as they can 
hardly have any significant saving because of low 
incomes. The World Bank Sector policy paper on 
Housing has observed that about 64 per cent of thé 
household in Ahmedabad and 63 per cent of the 
household in Madras cannot afford even the cheepest 
dwelling available. 


Ceiling Costs and Paying Capacity 


As mentioned, the ceiling cost prescribed by the 
HUDCO inclusive of cost of land is Rs. 15,000 per 
unit of EWS category and Rs. 20,000 for the LIG 
houses. Considering the paying capabilities of the 
target population, it is obvious that only a small 
number of persons with income range upto Rs. 700 
per month for EWS and Rs. 1500 per month for 
LIG may be able to stretch their resources to take a 
house of their respective categories. Even if houses 
are alloted to such groups the experience of many 
State Housing Boards and also of HUDCO has 
revealed that houses constructed for a particular 
income Category, are largely occupied by families in 
the next higher income group for whom the houses 
were supposed to have been built. The Seventh 
Five-Year Plan (1985-90) has, therefore, emphasised 
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that “cost of the housing units under the social 
housing schemes should be much that they are 
within the paying capacity of the targeted groups, 
like Economically Weaker Sections (EWS), Low 
Income Group (LIG) and Middle Income Group 
(MIG).” 

The question arises: Is it possible to build 
dwelling units at costs within the paying capacity 
of the least advantaged sections of society? 


Cost Reduction 


Attempts have been made over the years to formu- 
Jate measures to reduce the cost of construction by 
innovations in design, change in specifications, use 
of cheaper materials, adoption of large-scale econo- 
mies and promoting research for maximising use 
of local materiais. Considerable research has been 
carried out in this regard by the Central Building 
Research Institute, Roorkee (CBRI). The National 
Building Organisation (NBO) of the Ministry of 
Urban Development have undertaken construction 
of experimental houses to demonstrate the economics 
that can be effected. One of the limitations of 
lowering specifications is the need of striking a 
balance between initial cost and increase in main- 
tenance costs that it may involve. 

If we analyse the cost of a dwelling unit, one can 
say, on a rough basis that thirty per cent of the cost 
is for the land, another thirty per cent or even less 
for the infrastucture development and the rest is the 
cost of construction. The efforts of the public 
housing agencies are always directed to bring down 
the price of the first component that is land in order 
to reduce the price through the various acquisition 
laws. Examples of litigations, which drag on in 
land matters bear ample testimony to the fact that 
in trying to choose and acquire land at lower price, 
the other two factors get inflated specially the third 
one, due to the lapse of time. 

To get land at higher values forming more than 
40 per cent or around 50 per cent of the total 
price component, then it is generally a developed 
land naturally requiring a small percentage of the 
total price for infrastructure development. What 
we gain in securing land at lower price over a period 
of time, is lost in the other components. There is 
an urgent need for a critical analysis as to whether 
we should always try to lower fthe price of only one 
factor and not pay enongh attention to the other 
factors — infrastructure, overheads and cost of 
delays. 

The efforts made in reducing the cost of construc- 
tion through various low cost techniques developed 
by the National Building Organisation, HUDCO 
and the guidelines of the government get washed out 
or nullified by higher costs in infrastructure develop- 
mènt, because the standards of infrastructure by the 
municipal councils and corporations are still not at 
the desired optimum levels. 


Housing Backlog and Pace of Construction 


- The usable housing stock in India is estimated to 
have increased from 68.3 million dwelling units in 
1961 to 101.5 million units in 1981 and to 106.2 
million in 1983. In 1981, there was estimated to be 
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a stock of about 12.9 million unuseable dwelling 
units. Thus, only about 88.7 per cent of the total 
housing stock was in usable condition. 

However, the rate of growth of housing stock has 
been lagging behind the rate of growth of households 
with the inevitable result to increasing the housing 
shortage. The housing shortage increased from 
about nine million units in 1961 to about 24.7 
million in 1985 (18.8 million in rural areas and 5.9 
million in urban areas). 

Apart from existing backlog in housing, the 
Seventh Five Year Plan has indicated that increase 
in population between 1985-90 would generate roughly 
an additional requirement of housing units to the 
extent of 16.2 millions, of which 12.4 million will be 
in rural areas and 3.8 million in urban areas. 

The housing shortage, which is worse in rural areas 
than in towns and cities, has become so acute that 
only a major effort will wipe out the accumulated 
backlog before anything can be done to meet the 
fresh additional demand. According to one estimate, 
five units should be built per 1000 people every year 
against the barely two now constructed. 

In fact, more than Rs. 38,000 crore will be needed 
to tackle the shortage 40.9 million by 1990 (includes 
24,7 million dwelling units at the beginning of the 
Seventh Plan and 16.2 million dwelling units during 
the Seventh Plan period) but the actual financial 
outlay may be much higher since the average cost 
per unit has been calculated at an unrealistically low 
figure of Rs.6000 for rural areas and Rs.20,000 in 
towns. In addition, all the temporary (kutcha) 
structures and ‘serviceable kutcha’ houses will have 
to be replaced by permanent dwelling. 

The pace of housing construction and the resources 
committed to this sector over the last 38 years are: 
hardly significant. The Ministry of Urban Develop- 
ment, started the Subsidised Housing Schemes in 
1952 and the following table gives the investment and 


physical achievements since the First Five Year Plan: 


Ist 2nd 3rd Three 4th Sth Two 6th 


Pian Plan Plan annual Plan Plan annual Plan 


Schemes 





plans (1974- plans (1980- 
( 1966- 78) (1978- 85) 
69) 80) 
1. Plan expendi- 
ture on 
housing 48 80 110 80 1890 494 — 1302 
2. Total 
expenditure 
on public 
housing 
(including 1 
above) 250 300 425 250 625 796 384 149] 
3. Private 
sector 900 1000 1125 900 2175 36400 —~ 11500 


Source: Sixth Five Year Plan, 1980-85. 


The Seventh Plan outlay is a paltry sum of Rs. 
2,458 crores, the private sector being optimistically- 
expected to provide about Rs. 29,000 crores. This 
amount falls far short of the required amount. 

The limited impact of the housing programme can 
be understood from the fact that the Maharashtra 
Housing Board, probably the oldest in India, built 
only 83,729 houses in thirty-eight years — an average 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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A Women’s Dilemma 


VINOO HORA 







Problems and Concerns of Indian Women, 
B.K. Pal; ABC Publishing House, Delhi, 1987, 
Rs. 96, 


Jn 1936, ina message to the All-India Women’s 
Conference, Mahatma Gandhi said: “When woman, 
whom we call abala becomes sabla, all those, who 
are helpless will become powerful.” Since then, 
women have become more aware of themselves, 
as individuals and have organised and fortified 
themselves to fight against discrimination at home, 
‘In society, at work and also in political and legisla- 
tive spheres. Women are no longer silent spectators 
and sufferers of the crimes and injustices perpetrated 
on them by the male-dominated society. They resent 
and express their concern on the various problems 
they face especially in employment, against violence, 
vis-a-vis the media, government and the law. 

In his book Problems and Concerns of Indian 
Women, B.K. Pal has championed the cause of the 
Indian women. An advocate by profession, the 
author adjudges the problems of women from not 
only social, but legal point of view. The book under 
review is a compilation of working papers presented 
and circulated at a seminar on “Problems and Con- 
cerns of Women”, organised by the United Lawyers 
Association and co-sponsored by Legal Service Clinic 
for Women and Children, held of February 8, 1986, 
at the Indian Law Institute, New Delhi. To add 
weight to the cause of the seminar, many papers have 
been adapted from other journals and the compila- 
tion is thus complete and worthwhile. 

In the foreword to this book, Justice O. Chinnappa 
Reddy, has associated the problem of women with 
the problem of India itself. He says, “In her 
(women) is symbolised the suffering and the indignity 
inflicted on the Indian masses.” Himself a judge of 
the Supreme Court of India, Justice O. Chinrappa 
Reddy agrees that in the existing Indian scene, the 
laws are mere illusion. Women will have to fight 
tooth and nail to ensure implementation of the laws 
made for their protection. 

The judicial approach on various issues concerning 
women has, by and large, been progressive and 
liberal. The Constitution of India guarantees equality 
before law regardless of religion, race, caste, sex and 
place of birth. Special provisions and laws have 
been enacted for the welfare of women and children. 
Unfortunately, most of our women are hardly acqu- 
ainted with the laws and courts. They are not 
aware of the rights that the state has empowered 
them with.” Particularly in rural India, women 
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continue to suffer violence and indignity due to 
sheer ignorance. 

In order to educate at least some sections of 
female society, Pal begins his volume with an essay 
by Justice E.S. Venkataramiah on “Women and the 
Law’’, and follows it up by articles on “Women 
and the Law” by Shyamala Pappu, Chandramani 
Chopra and Mohini Giri, “Law and Women” by 
Durgabait Deshmukh, “The Law and Violence 
Against Women” by Nandita Haksar all valiantly 
trying to acquaint women with laws promulgated and 
amended in the Constitution of India to safeguard 
the interests of the women and children. 

Circumstances have compelled the legislature in 
India to apply the sanctions of the criminal law 
for checking a number of evils resulting from the 
exploitation of women. The two main evils, which 
have figured prominently in India are sexual 
offences against women and demanding of dowry. 
The chapters “Crimes Against Women” by Justice 
Sunanda Bhandare, “Violence Against Women” by 
Man Mohini Sehgal and Maya Lahiri, “The Law 
and Violence Against Women” by Nandita Haksar 
all bewail the fact that since time immemorial, 
women have been objects of gross and severe 
violence at the hands of men. 

The biological weakness of a woman makes her 
an easy prey particularly to physical domination. 
The home is supposed to be a woman’s citadel. 
She is the mistress of the house, but ironically, 
within the four walls of her domain too, she is 
often a victim of physical violence. The Laws of 
Manu have rendered women helpless and at the 
mercy of her father, husband and after the death 
of her husband, her sons. Added to that, the 
constant neglect of the female children has ah 
adverse effect on their physical and mental con- 
ditions and makes it impossible for them to resist 
any physical violence or several forms of injustices, 
“In fact, life for a girl, becomes increasingly sinister, 
as she enters womanhood — for she could be 
battered or burnt within her prison-like home or 
molested, assaulted or raped outside it.” (“The 
Law and Violence Against Women” by Man Mohini 
Sehgal and Maya Lahiri.) 

It was around 1979-80 that women organised 
themselves and held demonstrations to draw atten- 
tion of the public and law against the crimes of 
dowry and rape. Since then, many laws have been 
promulgated to prevent violence against women and 
though there are provisions against eve-teasing, 
molestation, rape, etc., the law still remains inade- 
quate to meet the purpose. Implementation of these 
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laws is unsatisfactory. Only recently, the Law of 
Rape has been amended so as to provide the burden 
of proof on the accused and also provide fora 
deterrent sentence. Agitation by women’s organi- 
sations has resulted in the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1983, 


Prostitution in India is a complex phenomenon. 
Politics, religion, economics and sexism coalesce to 
perpetuate the exploitation of women. “Crime 
Against Women” by Justice Sunanda Bhandare and 
“Prostitution and SITA” by Jyotsna Chatterjee 
point out that discrimination, destitute conditions 
of women and illiteracy and neglect make women 
an easy prey for being exploited for prostitution. 
“Many high caste widows especially child widows, 
were either abandoned or subject to such abuse 
that they were forced to leave home. Most of these 
girls and women had no alternative but to support 
themselves through prostitution...” A study made by 
Amrita Pal in 1869 found that 90 per cent of prosti- 
tutes were widows, many of whom were brahmins. 
Mahatma Gandhi said, “The beast in Man has made 
the detestable crime a lucrative profession.” It is 
surprising, therefore, that Man, an active agent of 
prostitution should be let off scot-free, while the 
already humiliated Woman is further penalised. The 
law has to be amended in order to deter Man from 
indulging in prostitution. 


Jn her article “Against Female Dignity”, Kusum 
sardonically points out that the medical technique of 
amniocentesis to detect serious mental and physical 
abnormalities in an unborn baby, has led to a 
“sophisticated” form of female infanticide. This 
test can be carried out only in an advanced stage of 
pregnancy, around the sixteenth week. The test 
enables the expectant parents to know the sex of the 
child. Hence, a spate of female infanticides has 
come fo light. The socio-cultural environment pre- 
vailing in our society where undue importance is 
given toa male child; desire to have a male child 
to continue the family name, business and per- 
formance of the obsequies; torture of the daughter- 
in-law for failing to produce an heir has led to this 
new form of homicide. Is this not discrimination on 
the basis of sex? Is it not female indignity? 


` Population inflation is the root cause of the social 
and economic ills in Indian society. To tackle this 
problem the Family Planning drive has been Jaunch- 
ed by the Government. Ironically, this programme 
is overwhelmingly aimed at women. The program- 
me tends to totally bypass male contraception. The 
word ‘vasectomy’ today seems to have been elimi- 
nated from the FP dictionary. Most men are indiffe- 
rent to the health hazards faced by their wives and 
many seem to perceive ‘vasectomy’ as an affront to 
their manliness. Another daunting factor is the 
plight of the woman, whose husband has undergone 
an unsuccessful ‘vasectomy’. 


In such circumstances, it is the woman who has 
to opt between bearing and rearing children or suffer 
the discomfort of contraceptives or undergo laparas- 
copic sterilisation. Sterilisation is being promoted as 
quick and easy. However, social science micro 
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studies show adverse effects on women, who have tò 
resume heavy manual labour soon after. Thus, a 
sympathetic and adequate health service is urgently 
required. Unless this is done, nobody can blame 
women for “considering fate to be a lesser evil than 
governmental.” 


The tug-to-war between a woman’s work and her 
household responsibilities is a topic of many debates. 
A study made in December, 1986 shows that woman 
on an average contributes Rs 1500 a month into the 
household kitty, works at home and well as in office 
and yet goes about with a feeling of suilt for not 
spending enough time with her husband and children 
(Tunes of India, November 4, 1987). Her harrass- 
ment, thus effects her work and there too she faces 
obstacles. “The discrimination to which girls are 
subjected at home is clearly reflected in the job 
market and in the biases employers have about jobs 
suitable for women,” says Kumud Sharma in her 
paper on “Domestic Domain, Women’s Work and the 
Concept of Equality of Opportunity in Employment.” 
Equal pay for equal work has remained a woman’s 
issue. Employers use subtle forms of discrimination 
to get rid of female employees. Equal Remuneration 
Act, therefore, remains non-operative. The leave a 
woman employee has to take during the days of 
confinement delivery and post-delivery proves a set-" 
back in her career and in most cases maternity leave 
and benefits are hopelessly inadequate. A singlè 
woman, too faces many a dilemma. Accommodation 
problem for a single woman is acute. Hostel faci- 
lities are not enough and if she is courageous enough 
to hire an accommodation, many an eyebrow is 
raised 


Keeping late hours, lack of personal transport 
deter a woman from taking up jobs, which entail 
responsibility. The constraints of marriage and 
child-bearing leave a woman with very little scope 
for entertaining and socialising, which her job might 
demand. A job involving long hours and travelling 
may tell on her family life unless her husband is 
particularly supportive, which most Indian husbands 
are not. 


Justice E.S. Venkataramiah states in his lecture 
on “Women and the Law” that a look at the pattern 
of litigation in the last few years shows that property 
disputes are declining and disputes concerning the 
family are gradually showing an increase; that is, 
commercial law is now settling down, while family 
law isa developing theme. Thanks to the role of 
the media and the women organisations, women in 
general are becoming more aware of their rights and 
of themselves as individuals. Even the government 
has been made to sit up and take note of the plight 
of women and pass laws for the protection and 
benefit of women, Unfortunately ‘personal laws’ of 
a community or state are a big hindrance in the 
development of a women. 


The papers “Impact of Women’s Movement, on 
Government Action in respect of Domestic Situa- 
tion” by Subhadra Butalia, “Women’s Group and 
the Media” by Sujata Madhok, “Impact of Women’s 
Movement on Government Action” by Sarla Sharma, 
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“Beyond Nairobi” by K. Saradamoni, “Do Women’s 
Right differ from those of Men” by P.P. Rao and 
“Increased Judicial Awareness to the Problems of 
Women” by Kirti Singh are all relevant papers in 
this regard. 


The Appendix brings home to its readers the 
Dowry Prohibition Act 1961, the Family Courts Act 
1984, the Equal Remuneration Act, 1976 which have 
been enacted in recent years as a result of agitations 
by women organisations and projection of the pro- 
blems of women by the media. 


Whereas the media is to be congratulated for high- 
lighting the cause of the women certain discrimina- 
tions are detected here as well. As Justice K. 
Jagannatha Shetty pointed out in his speech, delivered 
after the release of the book under review on 
September 22, 1987, particularly on Doordarshan 
“women are shown either in lack of relevancy or as 
a thing of beauty to satisfy the male ego. In a large 
number of advertisements, particularly dealing with 
cosmetics, washing powder, foodstuffs, domestic 
appliances and clothes, women are mostly shown as 
tools or in subordinate roles. They are seldom 
portrayed in the roles of business executives, physi- 
Cians, scientists or lawyers.... In an advertisement 
relating to tooth paste, a woman is shown only to 
receive the bad breath of a male and not as a dentist 
to explain the scientific aspects of the product.... 
These types of advertisements would really eclipse 
the real self of the woman.... Their legal rights and 
responsibilities in the nation-building activities 


V.K. Dhar: Housing for the Poor 
(Contd, from page 22) 


of 2800 houses a year which can cope only with 
little more than a month’s population increase in 
Bombay. Similarly West Bengal Housing Board set 
up in 1972, built only 14,500 houses in 14 years — 
an average of 1000 houses a year — which is also a 
little more than a month’s population increase in 
Calcutta. The establishment and operations of the 
HUDCO have helped to step up the housing pro- 
gramme substantially in recent years. 


As of March, 1985, HUDCO had sanctioned 
3,587 schemes in 669 cities and towns covering 
almost all states and involving loan assistance of 
about Rs. 1,662 crores, of which it had sanctioned 
about Rs. 992 crores. These projects will provide 
about 20 lakh dwelling units and about 1.73 lakh 
developed plots and a number of shops and com- 
mercial buildings. Of these, about 88 per cent of 
the dwelling units and 79 per cent of plots are for the 
-benefit of the economically weaker sections (EWS) 
and low income group (LIG). 


. Realistic Policy Options 


It is evident that official housing agencies cannot 
be expected to make any appreciable dent in the 
housing backlog as they are not geared to meet the 
challenge organisationally or financially. Although 
they may construct a number of houses to demons- 
‘trate the use of low cost techniques, cheaper 
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should be periodically telecast instead of portray- 
ing them only as attractive forms.” These points 
the Judge regretted have not been stressed in this 
volume. 


Still a comprehensive volume, it contains thought- 
provoking articles on problems faced by the rural as 
well as the urban women interspersed with real-life 
examples, the laws and amendments made in the 
process and some papers even have remedial measures 
to offer. But in the present Indian scenario, these 
remedial measures seem like a “mid-summer night’s 
dream.” I would like to conclude this review with 
an open letter to the Editor of the book, B.K. 
Pal: 


“I am sure many women compatriots would join 
me in expressing admiration and gratitude for 
championing the cause of women and enlighten- 
ing us with the legalities concerning the welfare 
of women. But would you as aman and asa 
lawyer, well-acquainted with the laws regarding 
women and the loopholes therein, pick up cudgels 
in their defence? You have agreed that there is a 
yawning gulf between the laws and their imple- 
mentation. How then do you and your esteemed 
advocate friends propose to bridge this gap? 
Practice what you preach and bring justice and 
equality to every citizen covered under the Consti- 
tution of India, regardless of caste, creed — and 
sex? Mere seminars do not solve the problems and 
concerns of the Indian women. May we look 
forward to a sequel?” 





materials and design, they cannot hope to construct 
and to dispose of such houses on any massive 
scale. The rising costs and the need of their 
adopting certain minimum standards of construction 
militates against their being able to put up houses 
within the paying capacity of the target groups. The 
most they can do is to build for less than twenty per 
cent of the people who have the paying capacity. 

The Draft National Housing Policy prepared by 
the Ministry of Urban Development does advocate 
all sorts of technology from a low cost to prefabri- 
cated technology, but it gives no indication as to 
how this material will be produced, distributed and 
the priority that will be accorded to it. 


Regardless of all policy statements and conferences 
on housing, the Government’s biggest failure, perhaps, 
has been its inability to provide a legal framework 
for the whole range of inter-connected activities 
relating to housing. Besides, the latent force of 
individual desire to own a house as a fount 
of human resources can be harnessed and people 
can be made to channelise their manpower and 
small savings into housing sectors, if the following 
factors are taken care of : 

— land-sites with proper tenure and title; 
— environmental planning; 

— low-cost infrastructure; and 

— relaxation of norms and standards. 


Thus, land development policies need to be tailored 
to meet housing policy objectives. Q 
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CHINESE PARTY CONGRESS 


Younger Leaders to deepen China’s Reforms 


SUJIT DUTTA 


"Te 46 million strong Chinese Communist Party 

(CCP) has strongly proclaimed its faith in wider 
and accelerated reforms in China’s economic and 
political structures to be carried out under a 
younger generation of party leaders. 

The party’s crucial 13th Congress, which was 
conducted in the background ofa heightened year- 
long inner party struggle against “bourgeois libera- 
lisation’ and ‘leftism’ that appeared to have clouded 
the party’s line, has with remarkable clarity put 
forward the theoretical outline that will sustain the 
reforms through the next seven decades. 

Formally adopting the theory of the ‘initial stage 
of socialism’, which the party had been debating 
over the past year, the CCP has outlined the scope 
and dimension of China’s socialism after the 
“transition to socialism” from the democratic stage 
was largely accomplished in 1956. Under this 
scheme, China will maintain its kaifang or ‘open 
policy’ to the outside world, deepen economic 
reforms, and implement wide-ranging political and 
administrative reforms that will separate party and 
government functions, and let the market play a 
major role in the economy. 

Ever since the party line adopted at the 8th 
Congress in 1956 was abruptly called off by Mao 
Zedong and the ‘left’ in 1957, the CCP has passed 
through bitter struggles over the question of the 
primary task before the party and the government. 
The 1956 Congress had identified ‘removal of back- 
wardness’ as the main task and drawn up a pro- 
gramme of rapid development. 

The ‘leftists’ led by Mao, however, had within 
eight months of the Congress come to believe in a 
different priority. Calling for ‘continued revolu- 
tion’ to keep China on the Socialist path and for 
‘taking the class struggle as the key link’, Mao was to 
overturn the priority in favour of ideological purity 
and all-out campaigns against any manifestation of 
the ‘capitalist road’ and feudalism in Chinese life. 
The campaigns led ultimately and logically to an 
attack on party leaders opposed to the Maoist 
understanding such as Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping, 
Peng Dehuai, Peng Zhen, and others, who had 
continued to hold on to the 8th Congress line of 
the economic task being primary. There were other 
elements in the Maoist understanding that were at 
variance with the orderly development envisaged in 
1956 — such as the idea of a ‘great leap forward’ 
toward communism, glorification of subjective will, 
of voluntary mass action and transposing them 
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against the party headquarters, and a preference for 
‘large in size and collective in nature’. The 
resultant chaos of the Great Cultural Revolution 
spelt disaster for China, led to civil war conditions, 
and wide-scale political persecution. 

Following the death of Mao and the arrest of the 
so-called ‘gang of four,’ the party leadership initiated 
steps to prevent the situation from further worsening. 
By December, 1978 when the 3rd Plenum of the 11th 
CCP Congress was held, Deng Xiaoping and the 
reformists had seized the initiative back. Mounting 
an onslaught against ‘leftist’ ideas they launched the 
four modernisation programmes and inaugurated the 
reforms in agriculture, industry, education, science 
and culture and the military. 

In the past nine years the reforms and the moder- 
nisation drive have scored dramatic successes. 
Industrial and agricultural output has doubled bet- 
ween 1980 and 1987, per capita income has risen at 
a rapid pace, living conditions have improved, the 
supply of consumer goods has improved and pace 
of construction has spectacularly risen. 

In 1981, the new leadership came forward with its 
first major critique of the ultra-left line prevalent 
between 1957-77. The resolution entitled “On Ques- 
tions of Party History’ was adopted by CCP and 
served as the theoretical prop for the 12th party 
Congress in 1982, It was also this document . that 
first broached the concept of ‘initial stage of social- 
ism’ without making an elaborate formulation of its 
contours. l 

The 12th Congress in 1982 in turn over-ruled 
most of the formulations of the 9th, 10th and 11th 
Congresses that were dominated by the ‘leftists’, and 
reaffirmed faith in the general line worked out ‘in 
1956 — though critically diverging on foreign policy 
issues. The 1982 Congress also boldly initiated the 
process of leadership transition and eased out many 
of the old party cadres from rural, township, provin- 
cial and Central Committees, The process was also 
carried into the Peoples Liberation Army and by this 
year some one million men have been retired from 
the 4 million strong force. 

However, despite the critique of the ultra-left 
initiated by the party and the ejection of the leading 
leftists from party leadership, the left-wing challenge 
has continued to dog the party. The reasons lie’ in 
the strong roots such ideas have struck among 
millions of party cadres reared in Mao’s later-day 
ultra-leftism, and the spawning of inflation; corrup- 
tion, and capitalist influence in the aftermath of-the 
‘open policy’ and the freeing of market forces. 

The resurgence of the ‘left’ thus is linked to the 
growth of what the party has described as ‘bourgeois 
liberalisation’ or capitalist ideology among the 
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people and party cadres. Educated youth, private 
entrepreneurs, and intellectuals exposed to Western 
ideas have in particular been gripped by ‘bourgeois’ 
ideas. Since Beijing decontrolled prices for some 
key industrial commodities in 1984, hoarding and 
black marketeering have seriously disrupted pro- 
duction. According to the party organ, the People’s 
Daily, state enterprises illegally sold some 90 million 
dollars of raw materials in order to fetch higher 
prices on the open market during the first half of 
this year. As prices of these supplies soared, losses 
at other state-run factories rose by 24 per cent during 
the same period. The Government in its pursuit of 
reforms has in the past few years brought down the 
number of commodities whose prices were controlled 
by the state from over 250 to 20 and even from 
among these only a portion of steel, cement and 
timber 1s sold under regulated prices. The attempt 
to decontrol food prices has also stoked inflation. 
During the first half of the year vegetable prices in 
29 major cities jumped 17.8 per cent, and costs of 
non-staple foodstuffs increased by nearly 14 per cent. 
To a Chinese population used to one per cent infla- 
tion over several decades such price hike has been an 
anathema. 

The economic upheavals have forced the leadership 
to confront a terrible scenario — that rapid market 
reforms could trigger large-scale social instability. 
Last year, for example, as prices soared panic spread 
through consumers, who withdrew their savings from 
banks in order to buy up essentials. The same year 
workers at a factory in Chengqing staged a work slow- 
down, angered by escalating consumer prices that 
had eclipsed their meagre wage hikes. Fearing more 
outbreaks of unrest the leadership has recognised the 
need to move more slowly on reforms and accord- 
ing to leading officials further loosening is unlikely 
to occur in the next two-three years. In late Septem- 
ber, the Government announced an economic plan 
that calls for more central controls and indefinitely 
postponed further price reforms. 

It is not only in the price front that problems have 
cropped up. Income and wage differentials have 
widened in recent years threatening income polarisa- 
tion and serious regional imbalances. The partial 
shift to a market economy has produced, besides 
positive results, several snags and bottlenecks. Grain 
output fell below state-set targets in the past two 
years as many of the farmers shifted to cultivating 
crops such as melons and spinach that bring them 
more cash on the open market. Peasants who now 
cultivate farms on an individual family basis follow- 
ing the dismantling of the communes and collectives 
have Jet irrigation systems, that were previously 
collectively cared for, crumble. The rise of economic 
inequality and the decline of cooperation has 
alarmed many party cadres, who see it as “nothing 
short of capitalist oppression.” Reforms, some party 
cadres feel, are betraying China’s revolutionary 
ideals. 

The sale of shares in state-owned enterprises, the 
issuing of bonds both within China and in Japanese 
and European financial markets, the rise in foreign 
debt to some 20-25 billion dollars, the growing 
integration with the Western world as foreign invest- 
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ments touched 17 billion dollars in some 3,500 
enterprises and China investing in USA, Europe and 
Australia, the growing cooperation with the World 
Bank, Asian Development Bank, and the enunciation 
of the “one country, two systems’ has raised 
baffling questions and fears among many. The 
ideological impact of all this coupled with the rapid 
and rising flow of Western experts into China and 
from China of students and scholars to the West 
have created new ideological challenges. 

It was in this background that the ‘anti-spiritual 
pollution’ campaign was launched by the party in 
1983, setting off fear among foreign investors and 
the growing class of private entrepreneurs. That 
prompted the leadership, Party CGeneral-Secretary: 
Hu Yaobang being prominent, to call it off quickly. 
The December-January student demonstrations in 
dozens of campuses in some 15 Chinese cities for 
even greater liberalisation and western style demos 
cracy, however, brought back the entire question on 
to the political agenda with a bang. The sight of 
sections of students in Shanghai carrying the poster 
of the Statue of Liberty, the burning of the ‘People’s 
Daily in Beijing University, and the anti-socialism 
and anti-party sentiments aired by sections of the 
intellectuals and the youth apparently spread panic 
through the party. Hu Yaobang was forced to step 
down from general secretaryship for neglecting 
the campaign against “bourgeois liberalisation’, pro- 
paganda chief Zhu Houze, eminent physicist and 
prominent backer of western-style democracy Fang 
Lizhi, journalist Liu Binyen, who was also the Vice- 
Chairman of the Writers’ Association, aud several 
other prominent liberals were dismissed from the 
party. Several hundred newspapers and periodicals 
known for flaunting liberal views were closed down. 

The run-up to the 13th Congress was, therefore, 
anything but smooth. For nearly four months after 
the January events the campaign against ‘bourgeois 
liberalisation’ dominated the media and the party’s 
discussions, though the acting General-Secretary, 
Premier Zhao Ziyang, sought to control it and keep 
it within the party ranks. In March, US Secretary 
of State, George Shultz rushed to Beijing to learn 
whether China was changing course and was told by 
Zhao that it was not. By May, Deng Xiaoping had 
reasserted that ‘leftism’ remained the main threat to 
China’s development. 

The reported struggle between the so-called ‘refor- 
mists’ and ‘conservatives’ essentially simplifies the 
major debates that have gone on within the CCP 
since the reforms were launched in 1978, in fact ever 
since the revolution in 1949. Deng Xiaoping, Zhao 
Ziyang, Hu Yaobang and Hu Qili who are identified 
as ‘reformists’, and Chen Yun, Li Xiannian, Peng 
Zhen, Hu Qiaomu, identified as prominent ‘conser- 
vatives’, are in fact all for the reforms and moderni- 
sation. They all hold that removal of backwardness 
and rapid economic development are the key tasks 
before China and for this an open policy and wide 
reforms are necessary. They, however, appear to 
differ over the pace and scope of the reforms. They 
are not so much in disagreement over the strategy 
of the Chinese reforms as over the tactics for building 
a developed, socialist China. Deng, Chen Yun and 
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Peng Żhen have all opposed Maoist ultra-left formu- 
lations and are against ‘bourgeois liberalisation’, 
however they appear to differ on what constitutes 
the principal ideological threat. Deng Xiaoping and 
his followers such as Zhao and Hu Yaobang clearly 
Believe ‘leftism’ and traditional rigid opinions are 
the greatest threat to the reforms, while Peng Zhen 
and the so-called ‘conservatives’ feel “bourgeois 
liberalism’ has become an important problem at 
present. 

Zhao Ziyang’s political report to the 13th Party 
Congress, the key document for discussion, is a com- 
promise reflecting the twin concerns and vows to 
continue the struggle against both tendencies. How- 
ever, it is clear from the thrust that the fight against 
“bourgeois liberalism’ with all its implications for 
relations with the West, the crucial role of intellec- 
tuals in modernisation, the thriving entrepreneurs 
and successful farmers will be played down, and 
that against ‘leftism’ continued more vigorously. 
Fhe removal of Deng Liqun, a key campaigner 
against capitalist influence in the past few years, from 
the new Central Committee isa clear indication. 
The stepping down of Chen Yun, Li Xiannian, and 
Peng Zhen from the Politburo and the Central Com- 
mittee would facilitate this stance. Deng Xiaoping, 
despite stepping down from the Politburo, would 
continue to wield power as Chairman of the Party’s 
Central Military Commission, and the chief architect 
of the reforms. Hu Yaobang would continue to 
be important in the Politburo, while the propaganda 
work will be under his associate Hu Qili. 

The party’s new bold line, theoretically etched 
under the schema of the ‘initial stage of socialism’, 
stresses that the Chinese economy is a planned 
commodity economy in which planning and market 
would play their respective roles. It calls for com- 
plete price reforms to guarantee efficiency, and 
expects to complete it within the next decade with 
reforms in the price of capital goods to be 
accomplished in the next 3-5 years. It announced 
the CCP’s resolve to keep to its open policy and to 
convert the Hainan island into the fifth special eco- 
nomic zone. In a comment to foreign reporters, 
Zhao also said that state control over enterprises 
had already come downto 50 per cent in the past 
few years and would be brought down to 30 per 
cent soon In major political reforms, party cells 
would be withdrawn from government offices in 
order to separate party and government functions 
and improve the efficiency of both. A reform to let 
factory directors run enterprises rather than be under 
the party secretaries of the units is also expected to 
go through as isa bankruptcy law for loss making 
enterprises. Indeed some 700,000 enterprises were 
declared bankrupt last year leading to thousands los- 
ing jobs. However, officials have said that since 1.5 
million new enterprises were set up, unemployment 
would be taken care of. The government will also 
push forward with capital and labour markets, and 
private enterprises would be permitted to hire labour- 
ers. At present, some of the private enterprises 
employ over hundred workers. 

The party document, in contrast to the 1956 report, 
lays no special emphasis on ties with the Socialist 
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world, in fact there is no mention of ‘imperialism’, 
or the ‘Socialist bloc’. For the next seven decades 
of the 100-years stage, that began in 1956, China will 
be friendly to all, irrespective of ideology, to push 
forward its development. The West is clearly seen 
to be the prime source of capital, technology, 
expertise and market for Chinese products in this 
stage. 

One of the major achievements of the Congress 
was the smoothness of the leadership transition in 
contrast to the bitter power struggles and purges that 
characterised the Cultural Revolution era. Over 90 
senior leaders stepped down from the Central 
Committee, which itself has been cut-back from a 
previous 210 to a 175-member body. The Politburo, 
now reduced to 18 from the previous Congress’s 
20, has lost ten of its old members, while the crucial 
Standing Committee of the Politburo will have only 
Zhao Ziyang from the old bunch. Deng Xiaoping, 
Chen Yun, Li Xiannian, and Hu Yaobang have given 
place to Li Peng, Qiao Shi, Hu Qili and Yae Yilin. 
The changes mean that the average age of the CC 
will fall from 59.1 of the previous Congress to 55.2. It 
would also mean that for the first time the CCP will 
be run by a leadership that does not belong to the 
Long March/Yenan generation and Is more expert 
in technical and economic matters than past leader- 
ships. 

The 13th Party Congress has indeed taken the 
process of correcting past mistakes begun by the 12th 
Congress a major step forward. However, in foreign 
policy the pro-western course followed since 1978 
continues to hold, though since 1982 ties with the 
Soviet Union and the Socialist countries have 
improved. The CCP has firmly reiterated its faith 
in peaceful coexistence, for which Mao had dubbed 
Krushchev a revisionist. The wheel has turned, though 
the CCP is yet to makea detailed critique of its 
foreign policy. 

There is a buoyant mood in Beijing for the 
moment. The overwhelming feeling is that the 
ideological issues have been settled andthe nation 
can move forward with the reforms. That may 
happen. However, there are too many imponderables 
right now. And if the economic imbalances and nega- 
tive social consequences of the reforms aggravate- 
there could be serious problems. O 
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Raja Mohan. Washington Summit 
(Contd. from page 8 ) 


for nearly seven years. However, “zero” as a 
general goal for nuclear arms limitation, sends 
the shivers down its spine. They argue that the 
endorsement by President Reagan of the vision ofa 
nuclear-free world put forward by Gorbachev is 
both unrealistic and dangerous. In its view, nuclear 
weapons are sine qua non for Western security. Lord 
Carrington the Secretary-General of NATO has 
cautioned us against the illusions of the “mythical 
non-nuclear nirvana.” Henry Kissinger has argued 
(Newsweek, October 12, 1987): 
President Reagan cannot keep repeating the goal of 
denuclearising the world without further eroding the 
American nuclear commitment to Europe. Moreover, 
somebody must face the fact that slogans of denucleariza- 
tion are impossible to fulfill — and hence irresponsible ... 
it cannot be in the interest of democracies to keep avowing 
objectives more sentimental than realistic —- and to 


stigmatise the weapons on which the defence of the West 
must for the foreseeable future be based. 


It is obvious that the nuclear cult is alive and well. 
The faith in nuclear weapons as useful instruments of 
policy and the belief that there is no alternative to 
nuclear deterrence in maintaining peace are far too 
strongly entrenched to permit an easy movement 
towards the goal of comprehensive nuclear dis- 
armament. It is evident that the coming years would 
see an intense battle between the radical ideas of 
new thinking and the conservative mindsets. 


IV 
Security Implications of Recent Trends 


The obstacles to the current peace process are 
indeed strong and should not be underestimated. 
While the movement of the peace process is bound 
to be halting and complicated, it is certain to leave 
an enduring impact on the world security order. The 
political thrust of the process underway is certain to 
reinforce the already visible trends towards a basic 
reordering of great-power relations. It is bound to 
strengthen the transition from the predominantly 
bipolar structure of the post-War order. The end of 
the Second Cold War is likely to lead us towards a 
more complex and multipolar order, an order that 
ig more intune with the fundamentally changed 
power position in the world. 

The Second Cold War has demonstrated sharply 
that the United States is in no position to recapture 
the global hegemony that it acquired at the end of 
the Second World War. Two of the key objectives 
of US during this period — of regaining strategic 
superiority over the Soviet Union and rolling back 
its influence in the Third World, the so-called Reagan 
Doctrine — have remained unattainable. While the 
first objective is clearly beyond reach, the pursuit 
of the second has not been able to go beyond the 
creation of a stalemate. 

The United States is under pressure today to 
simultaneously re-define its relationship with its main 
adversary (the Soviet Union) and the key allies (West 
Europe and Japan). The irrevocable loss of US 
hegemony — militarily to USSR and economically 
to its allies — is at the root of the new compulsions. 
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The economic trends, unleashed. over the past few 
years are bound to reshape the international security 
system, and it appears inevitable that US reconfigures , 
its position in the world, The redistribution of the 
world’s economic might is inexorably driving the 
United States to reconsider its global political role. 

The US is no longer the pre-eminent player in the 
world economy, In 1950, US produced 40 per cent 
of world’s goods and services. In 1980, the US share 
had dropped almost by half, to 22 per cent. In the 
same period, Japan’s share climbed from/‘less than 
two per cent to about nine per cent, and West 
Europe’s share rose from 21 percent to almost 
30 per cent. The decline in US economic weight has 
been accompanied by declining technological capa- 
bilities. Even in the so-called high tech sectors, US 
has begun to run trade deficits. The security impli- 
cations of these trends are indeed being raised. Can 
US, it is being asked, continue to lead its alliance 
systems as it goes tncreasingly into debt to countries 
that are its followers? Can the US push its allies hard 
in pursuit of its economic imperatives, while insisting 
on their allegiance on issues of global strategy? Can 
it hold its allies in managing the global security 
system? 

The issue for the United States is given its econo- 
mic decline, can it continue to afford the cost of being 
the world policeman for the West? The US now 
deploys nearly half a million troops—more than a third 
of its armed forces—on foreign soil, from the Berlin 
Wall to the demilitarised zone in Korea. By some esti- 
mates, as much as two-thirds of the Pentagon’s $ 290 
billion annual budget is spent on defence abroad. 
The rumblings within US that the allies have a free 
ride on security get ever louder and it is inevitable 
that NATO and Japan would have to face upto the 
problem of redistributing Western defence burdens. 
Given the reluctance of the Western allies to go 
beyond a pointin hiking up defence expenditures 
and the changing demographic profile in the West, 
such new afrangements on burden-sharing would be 
difficult to arrive at. Further, it might virtually be 
impossible to maintain it at the current high levels, 
in the face of Soviet readiness for peace. 

Just as the United States is grappling with the 
loss of its role as the hegemonic power in the inter- 
national system, the Soviet Union is at pains to 
adjust itself to the limitations on its role as the 
main challenger in the system, providing an alter- 
native political, economic and social vision to 
capitalism. In spite of the Chinese threat to its 
role in the 1960s, the Soviet Union — on the basis 
of its phenomenal economic growth rates in the 
1950s and 1960s — could successfully maintain its 
role. The achievement of strategic parity — the 
ability to deliver countervailing political, economic 
and military power in the Third World gave 
enormous credibility to the Soviet challenge. How- 
ever, with the economy entering the ‘‘pre-crisis” 
phase in the late 1970s'and the adverse international 
environment, the Soviet Union has been forced to 
reassess its position in the world. 

There is a clear recognition in Kremlin, just as 
the restructuring of the Soviet economy is central 
to the revitalisation of the Soviet society, a restruc- 
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turing of international relations towards a more 
peaceful one is equally important for the security of 
the Soviet Union. When Gorbachev proposes a 
nuclear-free and non-violent world, a comprehensive 
security system, a revitalisation of the UN system, 
an ethical core of international relations and empha- 
sises the primacy of international law, these are 
neither empty slogans nor tactical manoeuvers. That 
the new peace initiatives are rooted in a comprehen- 
sive revision of the Soviet world view, is evident 
from the views put forward by Gorbachev in his 
speeches at the recent 70th anniversary of the 
October Revolution. The changes could be traced 
back to April, 1985 plenary of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the formulations of its 27th 
Congress. 

The changes in Soviet world-view are basic and 
have involved jettisoning of some Marxist-Leninist 
formulations, which dominated Soviet foreign-policy 
thinking: 

— The new formulation that the world is inter- 
dependent and integral, and the rejection of the 
two-camp theory; Gorbachev argues: “lt is no 
longer possible to consider the development of 
the world in just the context of the struggle of 
the two opposite social systems.” 

— The relationship between imperialism and 
war, and that between capitalism and militarism 
need no longer be considered automatic. Capita- 
lism can indeed be forced to make choices against 
militarism, both in its own interest and by the 
removal of the political motivation—the “Soviet 
threat” — through genuine peace actions of 
USSR. 

— On the relationship between capitalism and 
neo-colonialism too, Gorbachev argues that some 
of the contradictions here could be modified by 
forcing imperialism to make a choice between 
global economic disaster or a joint quest for a 

. new economic order. 

— Gorbachev also draws the analogy of coopera- 
tion with imperialists to fight fascism, to call now 
for similar effort to ensure human survival in the 
nuclear age and the achievement of global 
ecological security. 

While it is unlikely that Gorbachev's new 
emphasises will trigger off the type of polemics we saw 
in the 1960s, it is obvious that the purists are raising 
eyebrows at the creative Marxism-Leninism of 
Gorbachev. i 

Whatever might be purist apprehensions, the new 
formulations do give the Soviet foreign policy a new 
dynamism and flexibility even as some of the uni- 
versalist goals are retrenched and socialist inter- 
nationalism is perhaps more restrictively interpreted. 
In the coming years, the Soviet foreign policy is 
likely to be marked by a number of features: a deter- 
mination to improve relations with the United 
States; rejuvenating relations with Western Europe, 
Japan and China; maintain the special relationship 
with India; seek expanded scientific and technologi- 
cal cooperation with the West; an insistence to 
participate in a big way in the world economy; 
attempt to put relations with other Socialist coun- 
tries on an equal footing; maintain links with Com- 
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munist Parties and expand those with Social Demo- 
cratic forces; scale down commitments to Third 
World revolutions, which have proved impossible to 
sustain in the face of reaction and counter-revolu- 
tion; and improve relations — political and econo- 
mic — across the board with all large developing 
countries irrespective of their domestic orientation. 

It is obvious that the erosion of US hegemony 
and the limitations on the Soviet challenge are 
compelling USA and USSR to scale down their 
strategic commitments, and scale down the self- 
image of being globalist prime-movers. While the 
Soviet Union is responding with considerable finesse 
to the new realities of the world, it would be time 
before US and its allies could get their act together. 
But the very process underway is likely to mellow 
Soviet-American relations on the one hand, and 
reinforce on the other the trend towards loosening 
of alliance structures and give an unprecedented 
dynamism to the relations among the great powers. 

This process is likely to have the most enduring 
impact on Europe as a whole. The NATO decision 
to deploy INF in 1979 and its reluctant withdrawal 
in 1987 have left the strategic consensus within 
NATO in a shambles. The NATO debate on INF 
has exposed deep divisions which run across the 
Atlantic, among the European countries and within 
them. These profound disagreements relate to the 
future of European security, the nature of European 
relationship to the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the future of NATO’s military strategy and 
the role of nuclear weapons in it. Gorbachev’s 
deft Westpolitik has enormously sharpened the 
contradictions within NATO, 

Lord Ismay, the former Secretary-General of 
NATO had said that the purpose of the US nuclear 
weapons in Europe is “to keep the Americans in, 
the Russians out and the Germans down.” If the 
thrust of Gorbachev is indeed towards the denu- 
clearisation of Europe, the political fall-out could 
Jead towards keeping the Americans out, the 
Russians in and the Germans up. We might already 
be witnessing the initiation of such a process. 

With his peace offensive, Gorbachev has greatly 
succeeded in breaking down the enemy image of 
the Soviet Union. By giving ‘“‘concessions’’, and 
losing more warheads, Gorbachev has won enor- 
mous political ground. He has appropriated the 
pan-Europeanist vision of De Gaulle, repeatedly 
emphasising the importance of maintaining peace 
and expanding cooperation, in the “common Euro- 
pean home” — from Atlantic to the Urals. The 
question is, indeed, how long can West Europeans 
refuse to accommodate USSR as a neighbour and 
spurn all offers for dismantling the European con- 
frontation? 

Turning towards the American relationship with 
Western Europe, it obviously is not possible for US 
to maintain forever its nuclear and conventional 
military commitment to Europe. The strategic pur- 
pose of the INF deployment has been to reinforce 
the “coupling” between the two sides of the 
Atlantic and shore up the doctrine of flexible reg- 
ponse. It had little to do with the threat of SS-20s. 
Precisely for this, the decision to withdraw INF 


through an accord with the Russians has angered 
Atlanticists in North America and Europe who 
fear deterrence and trans-Atlantic cohesion would 
both erode as a consequence. 

Since there appears to be no way out of the INF 
accord, the NATO establishment is proposing 
“compensatory adjustment” (translated as new 
nuclear deployments) to the withdrawal of INF. 
The proposals include modernisation of battlefield 
nuclear weapons, new deployments in the European 
seas and new air-delivered weapons. All new deploy- 
ments are bound to find substantial political resis- 
tance and it is doubtful whether the NATO political 
leadership has the stomach to go through yet another 
deployment trauma. Gorbachev is also politically 
ensuring that the INF accord cannot be easily 
circumvented, by covering the European flanks with 
fresh disarmament proposals. His recent proposal 
to denuclearise Arctic/North Sea region and 
increase cooperation among the Arctic States is an 
example. USSR also supports the variety of other 
nuclear free zones in Europe, and the nuclear-free 
corridor in Central Europe, proposals for which 
there is widespread support in Europe. 

The contradictions within NATO are evident over 
the issue of battlefield nuclear weapons. The 
consensus in NATO is for their modernisation and 
prevent the removal of a third category of nuclear 
weapons in Europe (the “triple zero”). The West 
Germans are strongly opposed to this. The broad 
consensus within FR Germany is that the longer 
battlefield nukes stay, the “deader are Germans.” 
(Battlefield weapons have only the range to cover 
the two Germanies.) FRG is inevitably drawn to 
“triple zero,” while US, UK, France tremble at 
the thought. 

The US conventional military presence in Europe 
too is increasingly being questioned on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The neo-conservatives in US like 
Irving Kristol have for long demanded that to shake 
West Europe out of its “social democratic slumber,” 
its domestication through excessive ‘“‘welfarism’’, 
and to make it face up to global power-politics, US 
should stop subsidising West European defence. 
Europe must bear its own defence burden; only 
then would it stop seeing itself in the less-than- 
manly role of ‘“‘moderating America.” Other 
conservatives have recently demanded to ‘“‘bring 
the boys back home” as a way of cutting 
budget deficits. There are others, who argue that 
American disengagement from West Europe is inevi- 
table: hence it be done rather consciously and accor- 
ding toa plan, rather than by force of circums- 
tances. Even in the liberal Atlanticist establishment 
for long the assidous champion of US military com- 
mitment to Europe, cracks are being seen. Brze- 
zinski has been calling fora partial redeployment 
of US troops away from Europe (where there is no 
likelihood of war), to the Third World theatres like 
Persian Gulf (where they are ostensibly more in 
need). Of course, within Europe, there is a growing 
demand for the Soviet and American disengage- 
ment. 

While it has given the appearance of permanence, 
there is nothing eternal about US military presence 
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in West Europe. After all, President Fisenhowét 
had warned that US would come to be resented if 
it stayed too longin Europe. The early 1970s saw 
a vigorous attempt by the US Senate to reduce 
American military presence in Europe. We might 
be seeing today the coming together of a number of 
processes — US domestic concerns, NATO fissures 
and the Soviet peace policy — inevitably forcing a 
decline of US military presence in Europe. 

If the Russians cannot be kept out, and the 
Americans are not ina position to stay in forever, 
the Germans cannot be kept down forever either. 
No war— not even the two World Wars — can 
preserve its results forever. Indeed, the most signi- 
ficant political and strategic development over the 
past decade is the re-emergence of the German 
question. Associated with it is also the clamour for 
Mittel-Europa-—a belief that Central Europeans 
on both sides of the River Elbe are linked by history, 
culture and destiny and must overcome the “bloc 
logic” to achieve Europe’s spiritual reunification. 

The real issue of the German question is not the 
“unification” of the two German States. Most West 
Germans are reconciled to two German States, not- 
withstanding the constitutional rhetoric. The full 
state honours given to Erich Honecker during his 
historic visit to FRG was reflective of this. As 
former French Minister, Michel Jobert put it, bor- 
ders had never been Germany’s chief concern. The 
main thing has been unity. The real issue has been 
the sea change in West German attitudes towards 
East-West divide, towards US and USSR, and 
towards the future of Europe. Like the French under 
De Gaulle, the West (Germans have emerged as the 
most anti-American and most fervent advocates 
of European unity and the ending of bloc rivalry in 
Europe. The highest Western rating for Gorbachev 
is in FRG. l 

As the worst victims of the division of Europe, 
the Germans have become most apprehensive in the 
Second Cold War. On both the West German Left 
and Right, there is a clear longing for it to establish 
its own political identity and regain control over its 
destiny in matters of war and peace. There has been’ 
wide consensus across West German political spec- 


“trum to preserve and deepen inter-German detente 


in spite of the East-West tensions of the new Cold 
War. The Right-wing CDU has been as eager, if 
not more, in expanding inter-German cooperation 
through the recent turbulent years At another level 
there is the path-breaking SPD-SED dialogue across 
the German divide on issues of common security 
presaging the possible larger rapprochement between 
Communists and Social Democrats in Europe. 
There is increased flow of visitors from East to the 
West in Germany, with only a miniscule per cent 
staying back. This has led to a far more relaxed 
attitude in East Germany, and overcoming the fears’ 
of depopulation. The leader of West German Right, 
Franz Jozef Strauss, has been the most active in 
arranging West German credits to the East. 

In most parts of Western Europe, NATO is often 
regarded as an instrument for containing Germany 
as well as the Soviet Union. The current fissures 
over the future of NATO strategy and a reassess- 
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tient of the future of the US link to Western Europe 
alongwith radical turnabout in West German public 
opinion is creating ripples in West Europe. The 
French easily are the most nervous at the rise of 
.neutralism’’ in West Germany and the debate on 
the German question. The emerging contradiction 
between NATO interests and West-German percep- 
tions, which we noted in the case of battlefield 
nuclear weapons, are only bound to get stronger. 
The French insistence on keeping the Germans ina 
strategic subaltern status within Europe appears 
increasingly untenable, given the enormous rise in 
German economic standing. Notwithstanding the 
current Franco-German dialogue — including the 
discussions on setting up a joint brigade — the 
strategic tensions between the perceptions of Paris 
and Bonn would be difficult to resolve. 

The Soviet Union has been one with France in 
wanting to keep the Germans down. But in the 
recent past, there has been a quiet but very important 
shift in the Soviet Union’s German policy. By 
easing up its rhetoric on “‘revanchism”’, by allowing 
Honecker to pursue inter-German detente, and 
making Germany the focus of its European peace 
‘offensive, Gorbachev has astutely positioned himself 
to restructure European relations. It is clear that 
Gorbachev is in possession of the vital “German 
Card” in altering the structure of European security. 
' FRG-Soviet relations are likely to be one of the most 
exciting areas to observe in the coming years. 
Economic and industrial cooperation are two imme- 
diate areas, which both sides are keenly exploring. 
The internal economic changes in the Comecon are 
seen by the West German industry as giving it new 
„space. The new economic position of FRG as the 
world’s biggest exporter (overtaking US in 1986), 
The new political mood in Germany, its centrality in 
the East-West security debate, are likely to ensure 
the two Germanies a place at the top in the emerging 
` world order. 

The impact of the current peace process on the 
Asia-Pacific region is not likely to be as dramatic as 
jt appears to have been in Europe. But the new 
compulsions of US and Soviet foreign policies are 
likely to impart new dynamism in the already exist- 
ing great-power quadrilateral — USA, USSR, China 
aud Japan-—in the region. The much-debated 
Vladivostok initiative of Gorbachev has already done 
that. The Soviet Union is making a determined 
effort, with the advantage of a changed perception 
of the world, to break the rigid coalition that 
appeared to be emerging against it among the other 
great powers. The attempt is to de-escalate military 
tensions with US not only at the global and 
European level, but also in the As’a-Pacific. There 
is some movemcnt in the Sino-Soviet relations, but 
it is less perceptible in the Soviet-Japan relations. 
USSR is also making a new bid to improve relations 
with all the Asia-Pacific countries, large and small, 
’ with particular emphasis on the ASEAN States. For 
Soviet foreign policy in Asia, there are no more 
taboos and the untouchability that was imposed on 
some states is out. 

For the United States, which appeared to come 
back with a vengenace into Asia so soon after 
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Vietnam, the difficulties in its policy are increasingly 
apparent. Managing the rising US-Japan economic 
and trade rivalries is indeed the most pressing issue. 
But it cannot be handled without a larger reordering 
of the hierarchy within the Western world. The 
recent controversy over the Toshiba affair indicates a 
paradox. A $17-million sale of an equipment off 
the Toshiba catalogue is seen by US as fundamentally 
changing the Soviet naval capabilities. Thus, the 
problem of managing powerful allies against a flexible 
adversary is going to be acutely felt in the United 
States. 

Other tensions of the US strategic policy in the 
region are also mounting. The attempt to militarily 
strengthen any one element of its coalition in the 
region triggers off trouble with the other members of 
the coalition. Encouragement to the Japanese build- 
up evokes sharp reaction in China, Korea and 
South-east Asia. The military relationship with 
China generates anxieties in South-east Asia, whose 
private threat perception is rooted around China 
even as they confirm to the public rhetoric on Soviet 
threat. It is easy to postulate that US should seek 
to buttress its allies against the Soviet threat but 
difficult to ensure that none of Its allies in the pro- 
cess can threaten other friends. The regional con- 
tradictions make the implementation of such a policy 
highly difficult. 

Other American alliance relationships too are 
under stress, with American military presence 
becoming increasingly contentious in a number of 
countries and the region. The anti-nuclear feeling in 
the South Pacific and the strains in ANZUS come 
readily to mind. The US bases.in Philippines is an 
issue that refuses to go away. The ASEAN states 
are endorsing a nuclear-free-zone for South-east 
Asia in spite of the declared US hostility to the idea. 
As South Korea makes the transition towards demo- 
cracy, it is certain that the US military presence in 
Korea (of about 50,000 troops) and the presence of 
US nuclear weapons there, are bound to become 
issues in the domestic politics. 

The other two great powers of the region — China 
and Japan — are also likely to emphasise strategic 
independence rather than the permanence of alliance/ 
military relations. The loosening of alliance- 
structures and the deepening of the quadrangular 
power-structure in Asia-Pacific, gives greater leeway 
to Asian nations. Asia consists of a number of large 
developing nations — Iran, Pakistan, India, Bangla- 
desh, Thailand, Indonesia, Vietnam and Philippines 
— whose potential for independence in foreign 
policy is considerable. It is unlikely that these coun- 
tries could be locked in as permanent proxies or 
subservient allies to any one great power. This fact 
alone makes it worthwhile for these countries to 
pursue their common interests in the democratisation 
of the world system and greater autonomy and to 
ers the basis for a durable security structure in 

sia. 

The passing of the Second Cold War could create 
better conditions for resolving the regional conflicts 
around the world. Both in Afghanistan and in 
Kampuchea, there are signs of flexibility and move- 
ment, towards a settlement, however little and slow, 


More important in the long-term in the cautious 
Soviet approach to revolutions in the Third World, in 
the light of the experience of 1970s and 1980s. So 
is the failure of the Reagan Doctrine to “liberate” 
the Third World from Communism and Soviet 
‘hegemony’, ending up as it did in the private 
adventures of Col. North. The increasingly apparent 
limits and constraints on American capacity to direct- 
ly intervene in the Third World, is only matched by 
the inability to transform local proxies and mercen- 
aries into viable political forces capable of putting 
an alternative vision to the “socialist-oriented”’ 
regimes, which were sought to be overthrown. In 
a sense there is a stalemate — inability of the 
targeted regimes to fully beat down the counter- 
revolution backed by external forces and the failure 
of reaction to capture power. The only consequence 
has been prolonged and intense civil war situations, 
with an unprecedented - brutalisation of the Third 
World. 

Whether it would work or not, tbe Arias Plan for 
Central America indeed appears to be a conceptual 
breakthrough, not because it is a “regional solu- 
tion”, but because of the nature of principles it has 
sought to work into an agreement for peace. These 
principles include: 

— Quick ceasefire; 

— Cut-off of external assistance to armed groups; 
— National reconciliation, through governmental 
dialogue with unarmed opposition; 

— Domestic democratisation; 

— Free elections at regular intervals; and 

— Military reductions. 

Purists on both Left and Right are unhappy with 
the kind of settlement proposed by the Arias Plan. 
But given the strategic stalemate, it is the best that 
is available. The implementation of the Plan needs 
close study, and we must draw appropriate lessons. 
This is essential, given the fact that the sources of 
Third World conflicts are here to stay. The very 
attempt to build nation-states in the Third World 
unleashes enormous turbulence. This turbulence is 
caught in the web of the politics of great power 
rivalry and degenerates into a civil war, with external 
intervention. The Arias Plan helps to conceptualise 
ways and means of attenuating the enormous scale of 
Third World conflict. Obviously non-intervention, 
democratisation and national reconciliation are going 
to be the central elements in this understanding. 
Some of these ideas are in the forefront of the debate 
on Afghanistan and Kampuchea. 

A major issue of long-term significance to emerge 
from the current peace process is the relevance of 
multi-lateralism and international institutions. 
Along with the end of the Cold War, we might also 
be seeing a renewed commitment to these trends. 
The most significant development has been the 
change in the Soviet attitude towards the United 
Nations. Its recent decisions to support UN 
peace-keeping operations, to pay up old dues, to 
avoid confrontation at UNESCO are indicative. 
Gorbachev has written that USSR would like to 
see a central role in the proposed system of com- 
prehensive international security. He calls for a larger 
peace-keeping role for UN; a UN tribunal to deal with 
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international terrorism: an expanded role for ICJ; a 
new role for UN in setting up Human Rights 
standards; a deepening of international cooperation 
in building ecological security, among others. The 
recent unanimity of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council is passing Resolution 598 on 
the Iran-Iraq war is indeed fragile. But it points 
towards new directions, particularly in the context 
of overall changes in the international system. The 
Soviet call for a UN force in the Gulf to replace the 
Western naval build-up, has found echoes even in 
US. There isa growing American perception that 
unilateralism in handling regional conflicts is not the 
best way. It is not entirely certain that the 
Western hostility to UN would remain intact for the 
forseeable future. 

The Soviet keenness to participate in certain inter- 
national economic institutions, its decision to become 
an observer at the Western-oriented PECC: its 
endorsement and wooing of ASEAN; its proposals for 
a World Space Organisation—all these bode well for 
multilateralism within UN and outside. Following 
the 1985 Geneva Summit, when a decision was taken 
to cooperate on nuclear fusion, talks have progressed 
among USSR, USA, EEC and Japan. USSR is aggres- 
sively marketing its space-launcher Proton in US, 
sending shock waves in the Pentagon. Pressures in 
US are growing for increasing space cooperation with 
the Soviets—probably a joint venture on Mars, 


v 
Conclusion: Implications for India 

The current peace process and the strategic fall-out 
from it automatically open up an enormous space 
for India in the world. The dissipation of Soviet- 
American tensions, the re-ordering of the great-power 
relations, and the multi-polarisation of the world, 
offer India significant possibilities at the global level 
including greater manoeuverability in the pursuit of 
its interests. In the coming years, India has the 
potential to play a role in deepening some of the 
positive trends emerging on the international scene, 
in relation to peace and security. 

On the peace and security issues, our first priority 
would be to preserve the goal of zero in nuclear 
arms limitation, given the current momentum 
towards radical reduction in nuclear arsenals, and the 
Soviet commitment to complete elimination of 
nuclear weapons. 

Second, to prevent the circumvention of the pos- 
sible accords on nuclear reduction through new 
deployments. 

Third, this automatically leads us to naval nuclear 
arms limitation — an area least affected by the 
negotiations in progress. The current disarmament 
process leaves the confrontation in Asia Pacific and 
Indian Ocean regions untouched, Unlike in Europe 
the great-power confrontation here is predominantly 
naval. Our own long-standing concerns on Indian 
Ocean, make it imperative that naval arms limitation 
is urgently addressed. The objective of our initiative 
should be both reduction and the rolling back of the 
nuclear navies towards their home territory. 

Fourth, to bring pressure on the three nuclear 
weapon powers — UK, France and China — to join 
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the disarmament process. Some of them like China 
had earlier promised to join if only there was a 50- 
per cent cut in Soviet and American forces. We 
must now hold them to if. 

Fifth, a thorough assessment of the idea of “com- 
prehensive security? and shape the international 
debate on the issue. In the name of global security, 
many corny ideas will be thrown about; unless we 
are clear on what we want from the idea, we could 
be led astray by slick arms-controllers. 

Sixth, to assert leadership in the Six-Nation initia- 
tive, the agenda-setting for which is done more in 
New York, than in New Delhi. 

Seventh, to push for the acceptance of non-inter- 
vention as the central norm of world politics as a 
means to effectively counter great-power interven- 
tion. 

Highth, to explore and shape the debate on the 
new role of UN and continue the leadership in 
multilateral processes, in which the Indian experience 
is enormous. 

Wresting the initiative at the global level would, 


however, depends on the success on wresting it at the 
regional level. Far too long we have been timid and 
reactive to the variety of “peace proposals”? that 
have emanated from our neighbourhood. Dismissing 
them is no longer enough. We need to devise and 
diplomatically project a set of peace proposals 
encompassing both the nuclear and broader security 
issues. The criteria for such proposals are evident: 
non-discriminatory nature; opposition to foreign 
presences such as bases; de-escalation of military 
tensions; and ability to build confidence. While some 
of these criteria are already incorporated in our 
responses, we have been unable articulate them in 
either a positive or coherent manner. Nor have 
we been able to go over the heads of regimes to 
address ourselves to the people in our neighbour- 
hood. An Indian initiative to grapple with South 
Asian security issues is more feasible today as inter- 
national tensions begin to relax. It is also necessary 
to prevent the further brutalisation of South Asia 
and to halt the erosion of the large consensus behind 
India’s foreign and security policies. (] 





Referendum in Poland 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
referendum was organised in Poland on Novem- 


A ber 29, the second in 41 years. It was 
intended to ensure broad endorsement for a series of 
harsh measures, the Polish leadership is being 
compelled to adopt in view of the existing ground 
realities. These measures, embodied in the second 
stage of Polish economic reforms, are quite far- 
reaching, fora Socialist country as they envisage 
elimination of subsidies (that presently cover 40 per 
cent of raw materials, final products and services); 
resultant rise in prices; and compensations to those 
vulnerable sections like the pensioners, who are 
likely to be most adversely affected by the sweeping 
changes in the sphere of Polish economy. 

The first referendum in Poland took place after 
the Second World War. That referendum, in June, 
1946, was held to get popular approval for drasti- 
cally altering the structure of Polish Parliament 
(Sejm), evolve the main course, of the country’s 
social transformation and readjust Poland’s post- 
war borders. 

The November 29 referendum was based on two 
questions related to the major steps being lately 
taken for Poland’s economic revival: A. “‘Are you 
for full implementation of the programme submitted 
to the Sejm for radical healing of the economy 
aimed at a marked improvement of the living condi- 
tions of society, knowing that it requires going 
through a difficult two or three-years-long period of 
rapid changes?” and B. “Are you for the Polish 
model of -profound democratisation of political life 
aimed at strengthening self-government, expansion 
of the citizens’ rights and their enlarged participa- 
tion in ruling the country?” l 

The present 10-Point programme for economic 
redressal and rejuvenation — marking the second 
stage of Polish economic reforms and hinging on the 
referendum—is as follows: l 

(1) Implementation of the principle of social 
justice (creating equal opportunities for all to satisfy 


their material and cultural needs, promoting those, 
who help to multiply the common weal, resisting 
those striking it rich through fraud and protecting 
the weak in need of assistance); 

(2) Acceleration of the restructuring of the eco- 
nomy towards modernisation of the production 
potential and a growth of market-bound produc- 
tion, Improvement of nutritional standards, expan- 
sion of housing construction (requiring a rectifica- 
tion of the quinquennium investment programme); 

(3) Removal of barriers to new economic initia- 
tives, creation of even-handed opportunities for the 
functioning of economically efficient enterprises in 
all sectors of the economy; elimination of mono- 
polies and shaping of mechanisms for market com- 
petition; 

(4) Consistent reinforcement of the autonomy of 
enterprises so as to make their managers, self- 
management bodies and workers decide and be 
responsible for what and how they do; 

(5) Development of foreign cooperation ties for 
modernisation of the economy, improvement of 
supplies for industry and the domestic market; 

(6) Removal of unjustified subsidies to products 
and services to let the prices express their real 
value and make mismanagement liable to heavy 
economic consequences; 

(7) Introduction of real prices, that is, those that 
are not artificially kept low by subsidies, but nor 
driven up by excessive taxes and up cast cost calcul- 
ations (warranting, especially in 1988, essential price 
hikes for various articles combined with adequate 
compensations and revaluation of the population’s 
savings deposits); 

(8) Protection of living standards through: 

(a) Compensation for rise in prices of basic 

foodstuffs, rents, heating fuels and energy (in the 
form of benefits added to remuneration, old 
age and disability pensions as also welfare 
allowances; 

(b) Growth of pay linked to individual Jabour 
productivity as well as economic effects obtained 
by i all (within factory remuneration sys- 
tems); 

(c) Relevant growth of salaries in science, educa- 


tion, culture, health service and the remaining 
spheres outside material production and alio in 
the system of stipends and scholarships; 

(d) Growth of procurement prices to compensate 
effectively operating farms for the increased 
production and living costs; 

(9) Elimination of oversized bureaucracy, redun- 
dant institutions and unprofitable enterprises; and 

(10) Personal accountability of managers at all 
rungs and each employee for discharge of duties. 

The first stage of the reforms — whose objective 
was to bring about a basic re-interpretation of central 
planning (by ensuring wider use of market mecha- 
nisms, greater autonomy for enterprises, self-financ- 
ing and increased self-management) — could not 
really succeed on account of the prolonged consequen- 
ces of the breakdown of the Polish economy in the 
early "eighties. That breakdown was the cumulative 
result of: 1. The mistakes of the ’seventies; 2. Social 
unrest; 3 Sanctions imposed by the US and some 
other NATO powers (inducing losses amounting to 
an estimated 15 billion dollars). 

The four pillars of the second stage of reforms, 
announced at the Tenth Congress of the ruling 
Polish United Workers’ Party in 1986, are: 

1. Creation of conditions for market competition; 

2. Price objectivisation alongside reduction in the 
scope of subsidies; 

3. Introduction of more severe conditions for 
obtaining bank credits; 

4, Restructuring of the economic centre. 


The objective is to stimulate widest possible entrepre- 
neurship in the state, cooperative and private sectors. 
The second stage of reforms, the Polish leadership 
feels, would definitely alter the price-income relations 


and restore the organic link between work and pay. 

Of late, not only the economy but also social emo- 
tions in Poland have been stabilised in a fairly large 
measure. This was seen in the elections to the Sejm 
in 1985 wherein 70 per cent of the electorate parti- 
cipated rejecting the call for poll boycott from the 
ultra-Right elements. This was also evident in the 
deepening of democratisation in the country (through 
such moves as the new electoral law in vogue in 
Poland today) without disturbing two constant fac- 
tors: the PUWP?’s leading role; and Poland’s “‘strate- 
gic alliance’ with the USSR as the pre-condition 
for development of socialism in the country. Social 
emotions were also somewhat stabilised through 
the two visits that Pope John Paul undertook to 
Poland in 1983 and 1987. 

Very recently, certain bold decisions have been taken. 
These relate to the abolition of the central command 
and distribution process; reduction in the number 
of Ministries (except Home, Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Culture, which have remained unaffected); and 
a 50 per cent cut in the government staff. The Polish 
leaders hope that by 1991 the balance of payments 
position, that continues to be difficult, would subs- 
tantially improve to pave the way for reduction of 
foreign debt (that by the year-end would be over 36 
billion dollars, the annual interest alone having 
approached three billion dollars by 1985), 

At long last, the Polish economic scenario today 
does not appear to be as dismal as it seemed in the 
recent past. Although conditions are still far from 
comfortable and the leadership is displaying rare 
maturity by taking steps to tighten the belt (which is 
essential for at least the next couple of years), it 
would not be far off the mark to conclude that 
Poland has already crossed the hump.) 





Narayanan : Rural Technology 
(Contd. from page 10) 


- implementation of various developmental and anti- 
` poverty programmes of the Government. 

There is also the need for a mass movement for 
popularisation of science in which students and 
teachers should take the initiative and in which 
voluntary organisations and representatives of the 
people should be associated. For, changes in the 
thinking and attitudes of the people are essential in 
the long run for the introduction of new technologies 
and new ways of doing things in a tradition-bound 
society like that of ours. A social revolution will 
have to accompany any serious widespread techno- 
logical transformation of our age-old social order. 
Only a mass movement can prepare the way as well 
as consolidate the gains of such a transformation in 
a democratic system dedicated to change through 
peaceful methods. 

Let me end by harking back to Mahatma Gandhi, 
who once drew a picture of the ideal village: “An 
ideal Indian village will be so constructed as to lend 
itself to perfect sanitation. It will have cottages with 
wufficient light and ventilation, and built of -mate- 


rial available within a radius of five miles of it. ~ 


The cottages will have courtyards enabling house- 
olds to plant vegetables for domestic use and to 
se their cattle. The village lanes and streets will 
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be free of all avoidable dust. It will have wells 
according to its needs, and accessible to all. It will 
have houses for worship for all, and also a common 
meeting place, a village common for grazing cattle, 
a cooperative dairy, primary and secondary schools 
in which industrial education will be a central fact, 
and it will have panchayats for settling disputes. 
It will produce its own grain, vegetables and fruits 
and its own khadi.” 

The Indian village today has been sucked into the 
vortex of the affairs of the nation as a whole more 
than Gandhiji had envisaged, (let us not forget that 
he had drawn them into the nationalist movement), 
but the picture of the ideal village that he drew in 
such modest terms still remains valid and a desir- 
able dream still to be fulfilled. It can be achieved 
only by the application of scientific thinking and 
scientific means, and through social organisation and 
clear-cut social objectives. It admits of simple and 
even sophisticated technologies for the building of 
cottages, digging of wells, making of roads, setting 
up of village industries, schools etc. that Gandhiji 
had visualised. More of modern technology could 
be added without departing from this dream of 
Gandhiji. Indeed, such technologies judiciously 


chosen and applied with people’s participation 
appears to be essential for the realisation of this 
dream at once simple and modest, and bold and 
ambitious. 0) 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Story Still Untold 


T? last spurt of high-tension drama in Parliament’s 
winter session was marked by the debate on the 
report of the Thakkar-Natarajan Commission. 

The Commission was entrusted with the task of prob- 
ing into the circumstances leading to the hiring of Fair- 
fax, an American detective agency, for the purpose of 
locating the black-money deposits in the Swiss banks 
by Indian citizens. The very disclosure cf such an 
investigation having been undertaken into black-money 
deposits abroad led to a first-class rumpus within the 
Congress-I party. Vishwanath Pratap Singh, who was 
heading the Finance portfolio, had been neatly shifted 
to Defence, and with the Prime Minister taking over 
Finance, the spotlight during the stormy budget session 
of Parliament, was swiftly shifted to the hiring of the 
detective agency, which took the heat away from the 
possible black-money deposits in the Swiss banks. 

In this background, the Thakkar-Natarajan Report 
is being utilised by the Government side to attack V.P. 
Singh and those officials, who had taken up the investi- 
gation seriously. In the Parliament debate last week, 
Minister of State Chidambaram put up the best per- 
formance from the Government side, valiantly trying 
to link up the episode with other issues such as the 
President-Prime Minister dispute to build up the over- 
publicised CIA Destabilisation Theory, a theory on 
which Rajiv Gandhi himself had put the lid on, after 
his meeting with Vice-President Bush in Washington 
in October as part of his determined bid to improve 
Indo-US relations. In contrast, Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh’s powerful intervention turned a personal defence 
into a politica] indictment of the Rajiv Government. 

It is in this context that the Thakkar-Natarajan Com- 
mission has hardly enhanced its own standing as an 
exercise at objective ascertaining of facts of the case. 
In the prevailing atmosphere of polarisation of political 
issues, the fate of such commissions — unless manned 
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by persons commanding respect for highest 
level of integrity — is not difficult to 
anticipate. — = ee 

-~ In fact, this progressive decline in the 
credibility of such commissions started ten 
years ago. It was first noticed in the case 
of the Shah Commission, set up by the 
Janata Government, to go into the mis- 
deeds of the Emergency days. It spread 
its net so far and wide that it became 
virtually a Grand Inquisition. In short, it 
overshot the mark to such an extent that 
Indira Gandhi had little difficulty in 
bringing about its discredit. 

In the last few years, three Commissions of Enquiry 
have practically divested themselves of all credibility. 
The Kudal Commission became a laughing stock 
with its endless indictments, quite a few of which 
were based on charges with little substance in them, 
so much so that the more serious allegations were 
lost altogether in the bargain. 

Then came the Ranganath Misra Commission to 
go into the origins of the large-scale anti-Sikh pog- 
rom in Delhi and elsewhere following Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination and to pin down responsibilities for it. 
Its report was so much of a pathetic exercise at 
white-washing the establishment particularly some of 
the stalwarts in the set-up, that it has evoked only 
cynicism at the patent partiality of the Commission 
itself. In fact, the Government itself found it difficult 
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to sell it as a piece of judicial fairness. Instead of 
restoring the faith of the victims of the pogrom in 
the efficacy of judicial investigation, the Ranganath 
Misra Commission report has hardened their bitter- 
ness against the powers that be. In other words, the 
Ranganath Misra Commission has brought laurels 
for neither the executive nor the judiciary. 

But, perhaps, the lowest point in credibility for 
any Commission has been touched by the one pre- 
sided over by Justices Thakkar and Natarajan. 
Although, it was generally assumed at the time of 
its appointment that the Thakkar-Natarajan Com- 
mission would not go very far in probing into the 
modus operandi of the black-money depositors in the 
Swiss bank accounts, few had expected that the two 
learned judges constituting the Commission would 
go so far in dittoing whatever the Government 
wanted it to say and the subservient manner of 
doing it. It was extraordinary that the Commission’s 
findings were almost wholly along this lines of the 
memorandum submitted before it by the Congress-I. 

There were obvious flaws in the Thakkar-Natarajan . . 
Commission approach. It was meant to find out 
who and how the American detective agency, the 
Fairfax, was hired for the purpose of unearthing 
the large-scale black-money deposits in Swiss banks 
by Indian operators. But the Minister, who had 
sanctioned the hiring of the detective agency — that 
is V.P. Singh — was not permitted to cross-examine 
anybody, not even the Prime Minister, with whom 
the Minister concerned was in the best of terms at 
the time, when the Government’s guns were trained 
against the Reliance Industries, which was then sus- 





pected to be the conduit for accumulations abroad of 
Indian black-money operators. Much has also been 
made about there being no written orders for the 
hiring of the detective agency: the fact of the matter 
is that most of the intelligence operations are con- 
ducted sub rosa and written notings are with good 
reason avoided. As for the charge of hiring a 
foreign detective agency, the practice has prevailed 
fora long time, since few countries can afford to 
have world-wide networks of their own: it is 
ridiculous to suggest that in future no foreign 
detective will be hired to catch economic offenders. 
Such a promise as was made by Finance Minister 
Tiwari in the Parliament debate on the Thakkar- 
Natarajan Commission would be welcomed with a 
sense of relief by all such black-money operators. 

The Thakkar-Natarajan Commission does not touch 
on the question of the authenticity of the two letters 
produced by CBI to establish links between Guru- 
murthy and Wadia on the one hand and the Fairfax 
boss, Hershman, on the other. Since the veracity of 
the letters was publicly questioned, the Commission 
should have at least touched on the point. The 
induction of ‘the suspicion of a possible CIA 
connection has: been done in a cavalier fashion, 
since the Commission has had no means 
whatsoever to find it out independently nor did it 
summon any agency of the Government to provide 
it with a careful appraisal of the Fairfax links. Track- 
ing down CIA or for that matter any foreign agency, 
should be treated as serious business and not to be 
bandied about for party politicking. 

Not surprisingly, the Thak-Nat Commission’s 


GWALIOR SCANDAL 
GWALIOR SCANDAL 


Nagli and Asli Bharat 


Protons bank nationalisation in 1969, Indira 
Gandhi had taken a bold step, when she aboli- 
shed the privy purses to check the patent misappro- 
priation of public funds by the royalty of yesteryears. 
And now comes the report of the three-day extrava- 
ganza (December 11-J3) at Gwalior on the occasion 
of the “royal wedding” of the daughter of none 
other than a prominent member of the Council of 
Ministers, headed -by Indira Gandhi’s son. This 
indeed is the grotesque incongruity of India, that is 
Bharat. l 

Indira Gandhi’s rousing call 17 years ago to banish 
poverty — Garibi Hatao — that had bestirred our 
toiling masses seems to have been banished in 
Rajiv’s India. Madhavrao Scindia, the Union 
Minister of State for Railways, has demonstrated by 
his conduct that: his real reputation is not as a 
competent Minister, which he doubtless is, but as 
the so-called “Maharajah” of Gwalior almost two 
decades after Indira Gandhi’s historic decision to 
scrap privy purses. 

The pomp and splendour accompanying the 
“wedding of the century” — the marriage of 
Scindia’s daughter “Rajkumari” Chitrangada of 
Gwalior with “Yuvaraj? Vikramaditya, the son of 
the erstwhile “Maharajah” of Kashmir, Dr Karan 
Singh — were highly nauseating as it stood out in 
stark and inhuman contrast to the “drought of the 
century” that adjoining areas of Gwalior have been 


report does not carry any findings but obser- 
vations. For this, the bazaar gossips with pseudo- 
judicial dressings could have been presented with 
equal ineffectiveness. 

What has not come out of the Commission report 
is the mystery of the shift in the focus of the 
Government’s investigation. It was widely known 
last year that the target of the Government’s investi- 
gation was the Reliance and for that all efforts were 
mobilised— even the help of the Gurumurthy-Wadia 
group was secured. This was the period of Rajiv’s 
complete rapport with Vishwanath Pratap Singh. 
Then suddenly one reached a grey area, beginning 
sometime towards the end of last year. The Reliance 
boss was brought back from the Coventry 
and in this exercise, the Bachchans seem to have 
played a role. And it looks as if this bouleversement 
on the part of the Prime Minister was not communi- 
cated by him to his then Finance Minister. The 
mystery round the sudden resignation of Amitabh 
Bachchan from Parliament still persists. 

This part of the story is still untold and needs to 
be investigated. This could not possibly have been 
done by the command performance of the learned 
Justices Thakkar and Natarajan. 


December 15 N.C. 


Reader, please note... 


Media discussion on the Indian Express case, 
which has continued in the last two issues of 
Mainstream will be resumed next week. It has 
been held over this week for lack of space. 







subjected to this year. Morena, Datia, Shivpuri, 
Guna and Bhind have all been hit by the drought 
wave severely affecting crops. Hunger and starva- 
tion — common in the countryside, but more pro- 
nounced in the drought-afflicted areas of Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh — stalk the land. But the 
rich have no conscience whatsoever. The enormous 
wastage of money on gaiety and celebrations in such 
a year as the one, we are passing through does not 
seem to evoke in them. the slightest sense of-guilt. 

But didn’t Scindia order that no meal be served 
at the wedding reception for the over one lakh invi- 
tees? Was it nota touching demonstration of his 
concern for the poor? Indeed. One should thank 
one’s stars for this sense of social justice that his 
party’s commitments to “‘socialism” have been able 
to inject in him. Of course, feasting and gaiety in 
small groups were on. A rare specimen of decentra- 
lisation! 

Indian Express of December 12 carried a report 
from Gwalior on the wedding under the caption 
“Only Cake, No Bread.” It had this descriptive 
piece of illuminating information: . 

The huge white Palace was floodlit. A million 
bulbs illuminated the palace.... 

Mr Madhavrao ‘Scindia was dressed in an 
angarkha and was wearing over a hundred pearls 
in several strands around his neck. The epaulettes ` 
of his dress were studded with gleaming stones. 
The bridegroom, the prince’ wore a huge brooch 
on his pagdi that was all diamonds and gold. 
His younger brother wore a huge sapphire on his 
turban. ' 
The bride was adorned in a gold sari, with a red 


dupatta covering her face. Almost all the royal 
guests carriedswords. Many of them wore shim- 
mering dresses; some of them looked more like 
Christmas trees. 

Yes. This is the Nagli Bharat — Rajiv’s India. For 
even if Rajiv Gandhi was not physically present at 
the wedding — a last-minute decision to save him- 
self of more embarrassment — the Rajiv Gandhi 
establishment of Madhya Pradesh did everything to 
ensure the success of the festivities marking the 
occasion (perhaps in the SAARC spirit, in view of 
the presence of the King and Queen of Nepal at the 
ceremony). And it was Rajiv Sethi, of the Apna 
Utsav fame and enjoying the Prime Minister’s benign 
patronage, who gave the final touches to the mandal 
where the wedding took place. 

The same daily on the same day had another 
report, a report of Asli Bharat — people’s India. It 
was from Aaron, in the same Gwalior district, but 
far removed from royalty. While electricity and 
water were supplied in abundance for the wedding 
by the local administration, the inhabitants of Aaron 
went, as is almost normal for them, without water 
and power. Here is a small excerpt from the report: 


~ Many people in the village are Adivasis. They 
‘have been offered Rs 200 per family to buy seeds, 
they say. 
‘But what can anyone plant when there is no 
water?’ said Biju. 
Electricity wires run through the village, but 
many of the houses are in darkness. These 
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(Courtesy: Laxman and The Times of India) 





families cannot afford electricity. 
It isjthe same story in most villages in Gwalior, 
officials said. And in all of Madhya Pradesh. 
Almost all districts of the State have been 
declared drought-hit. 
In many of these homes, it will be darkness as 
usual. And with so much electricity supplied to 
the city for the wedding festivities, for some it 
could be darker than usual. 
On the very day the “‘royal wedding” took place, 
Rajiv Gandhi chose to assail what he termed ‘“‘anti- 
- national” State Governments. Speaking in the Lok 
Sabha on Centre-State relations, he declared. “‘Even 





SHAMEFUL 


Krishan Kant, former Member of Parliament and 
Member of the National Executive of the Janata Party |: 
issued the following statement condemning the grand 
feudal wedding between the son of Dr Karan Singh and 
the poe of Madhavrao Scindia at Gwalior last 
week: 

Gwalior wedding of the Scindias is an event 
of historical disgrace. It was held in the Year of 
Grace 1987, the year of unprecedented drought of the 
last one century under which the country is $till reeling. 
It was held in the city of the Minister of Railways of 
the Government of India. The Indian newspaper 
media had carried it, But the conscience of the Indian 
polity has not stirred, 

On December 11, the Prime Minister said that his 
Bombay speech was an exercise in self-introspection. 
Both the ruling and Opposition parties were showing 
mirror to each other. But my heart was weighing 
down heavily when I left the Lok Sabha gallery after 
the debate on the no-confidence motion. None in the 
Opposition, not to speak of the Congress-I raised the 
issue of Gwalior being shaped up as a wedding girl in 
the tradition of the days of feudal lords. How cana 
nation square up to a challenge all of alleviating 
pore’ when the conscience of its leadership is so 

enumbed that no national leader of any political party 
felt so shocked as to raise the issue concerning a person, 
who happens to be a Member of Parliament. 

Gone are the days when the Congress used to debate 
the issues of ostentatious living of the Ministers and the 
use of big cars. Atthattime it was trying to turn a 
new leaf and dedicate itself to the poor in the late 
"sixties and early seventies. What has happened to the 
resurrected Congress Socialist Forum, which has been 
reborn to emphasise and regenerate socialist values in 
Indian polity? What has happened to the conscience 
of the parties of the Left? Have all of them become 
insensitive to the resurrection of feudal values? None 
of them raised the issue as to how the Prime Minister 
is tolerating such a Minister in his Government and 
does not even reprimand the Madhya Pradesh Govern- 
ment for acting as an abettor of the evil deed which 
makes fun of the poor of India, rather ridicules them. 

Have any of us in the ruling or Opposition parties 
the right to take the name of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
had advised Lord Mountbatten to shift to a smaller 
bungalow, leaving the Rashtrapati Bhavan of today? 
The Government of India had not agreed to this, and 
vacillated. If we introspect we will find that the present 
degeneration is the outcome of a series of compromises 
which the Left, the Right and the Centre have made 
with the vision of India which Gandhiji had given us. 
All political parties are indulging in fake encounters 
against each other. 

Are we really ashamed before the poor people of 
India for what we have done to them? Have the Prime |> 
Minister and the stalwarts of the Opposition parties 
the capacity for solf-introspection? Or, would it come 
through a violent explosion of the holy anger of the 
deprived and the poor? O (December 14, 1987) 
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today’ if a (State) Government 18 found going anti- 


national, I will personally dismiss it... whatever 
majority it may be enjoying.” Obviously the 
reference was to the non-Congress-I State Govern- 
ments.’ 

On the face of it, none can take exception to 
Rajiv’s remarks. If a person or government is ‘‘anti- 
national,” the authorities have every right to take 
necessary action. But the problem is that in Rajiv 
Gandhi’s lexicon, vulgar display of pomp and wealth 
and expenditure to the tune of one crore of rupees 
as per the official announcement, when millions are 
reeling under drought is of course, not anti- 
national. 

Krishan Kant, who clings on to old-fashioned 
Gandhian values, is wrong. The Gwalior wedding 
is not just a “historic disgrace’’; it is much more. It 
is a thoroughly anti-national deed in the land of 
Gandhiji and in the year of one of the severest 
droughts the country has ever experienced. But, 


. neither the ruling party leaders nor the opposition 


members are really bothered. Curiously, the sharp 
criticism of the Scindia’s move came from dissident 
Congressmen, besides certain well-meaning indi- 
viduals. 

Scindia is trying to take shelter behind the ‘‘fact” 
that his subjects were keen on having a gala “royal 


wedding” and hence he gave consent to it, albeit 
reluctantly. In other words, he — a well-read person 
with a modern outlook — allowed himself to suc- 
cumb to revivalist pressures. (The same argument 
could then be twisted to justify and continue with 
the monstrous practice of sati, since — if the recent 
findings of an opinion poll is any indicator — a 
majority of people in Rajasthan aré supposedly in 
favour of it.) 

Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi — both, 
visionaries of an India without want, ignorance and 
disparities -- can certainly rest in peace. Under 


‘the able guidance, of their progeny — and with the 


efficient manning of “‘socialism’’ by persons of the 
Scindia mould —~ our country is well set to enter the 
21st century in glitter and gold as countless toilers 
battle for their existence in conditions of grinding 
poverty. 

Blessed are the ones, who seek to perpetuate this 
status quo and save it from the evil designs of the 
“‘destabilisers’’ — that is, the famished lakhs, who 
marched barefeet in tattered clothes under Red ban- 
ners to Parliament on December 9, reinforcing the 
mass urge for the inevitable naya zamana, where such 
assaults on public life as the Gwalior wedding shall 
never be permitted to be perpetrated!) r 

S.C, 





A Small Reminiscence of Comrade Ramamurthi 
. SOM BENEGAL 


NORMALLY, the passing away of people does 
not affect me, certainly not with any sor- 
row — they only seem to have gone to a better 
world, rid of the contagion of this one. But a 
few do, with a sense of remote loss. Comrade 
Ramamurthi is one such, as was-Ajoy Ghosh. 

Curious. Neither was a close friend. Indeed, 
perhaps, not even much ofan acquaintance. 
But they both made a brief transit through my 
life, almost like a meteor, to brush, shine and 
disappear and leave a lasting impress. 

In the “fifties, more than thirty years ago, 
after much introspection, I felt I should make 
an emphatic decision and join the Communist 
Party, throwing away what J was rather com- 
fortably but aimlessly doing. Several friends 
were enthusiastic, Yagya Dutt Sharma among 
them. It was felt that I should meet Ajoy 
Ghosh, then the General Secretary of the CPI. 
But Ajoy thought I should first meet Rama- 
murthi. 

Comrade Ramamurthi and I spent an hour 
together all by ourselves. He was affable, kind, 
curious and searching. 

After the initial sense of shyness and re- 

' ticence, I warmed up and became quite articu- 
late, even eloquent. I could feel shrewd eyes 
upon me and an alèrt, very objective mind 
making a balanced but ruthless assessment. 

I did not try to show off my knowledge of 
Marxism- Leninism (and, at that time, Stalin- 
ism!) nor of dialectical materialism and such. 
That would have been presumptuous, futile- 


and, quite positively, absurd. But we discussed 
possible lines of action and where I could fit 
into the party and movement. 

At the end of it, Comrade Ramamurthi with 
great amiability, even affection it seemed, said, 
“Comrade Ajoy Ghosh will meet you. We-need 
friends as much as cadres.” He could not 
have made his meaning clearer — but with 
such subtlety and sophistication! 

The meeting with Ajoy Ghosh was a shorter 
one. He already seemed to Know what he 
needed to know. And he was very busy but 
nonetheless gracious and good-natured. He 
discussed more about the first General Elec- 
tions that had just taken placein which the 
CPi had stunned the nation with its impressive 
victories. His parting words were an echo of 
what I had already heard, “Be with us, it’s 
good to know we have friends.” 

In retrospect, I think their decision was a 
wise and practical one. I very much doubt 
that I could have contributed anything at all to 
the good fortunes of the Communist Party. 

I never met Comrade Ramamurthi again. | 
But curiously when long years later, more 
than twenty in fact, when I published a piece 
in Mainstream, ‘ ‘The Left must Unite”, I gota 
short letter from him. “I see that you have- 
maintained your idealism and your enthusiasm - 
for us. Keep it up,” he wrote. 

Totally incrediable that he remembered! 
What a pity I did not preserve that letter. 
I have no archival sense, alas. G 





Politics bereft of Values 


SATYAPAL DANG 


I Melas are very much in the news again — 
especially in relation to Tripura. Itis as clear 
as daylight that these melas are organised at the 
behest of the ruling gods with the clear aim of 
getting some political mileage in some coming elec- 
tions. They hope to get some more vates by claim- 
ing’as benefactors of the poor, citing loans given at 
these melas as a proof of the same. There is another 
calculation too. If the Opposition parties kick up 
a row, they can be painted as wanting not to let the 
poor avail of a facility, which the Government of 
India are keen to give. And, it does seem that the 
Opposition parties do get very much worried pre- 
cisely on these accounts. It seems us that their 
worry is needlessly excessive on this account. After 
all, any number of farge-scale instances can be cited 
to show that the beneficiaries of the election-eve- 
politically-motivated concessions vote quite con- 
trary to the wishes and expectations of the ‘““bene- 
factors.” This is apart from the fact that a good 
part of the benefit’ in fact goes to the unscrupulous, 
who insist on that as price for their help. And this 
annoys others who get deprived and whose hopes do 
not get fulfilled, 

What should worry most of honest and upright 
people is not the possible political fall-out of these 
melas but the obvious erosion they make in our 
moral values. Apart from its obvious ` aspect, 
another aspect needs to be mentioned. Many 
politicians belonging to the ruling party at the 
Centre tell the loanees: “You don’t have to worry 
about returning the same. We will get them written 
of.” Not only to speak of connivance, people are 
even encouraged to get loans from nationalised 
banks on false pretexts, not to pay instalments, etc. 
While the ruling party politicians are in much 
“better” position to encourage such malpractices 
accompanied by erosion of moral values, many poli- 
ticians belonging to the Opposition too are not free 
from blame. After allin a parliamentary democracy 
like India, Opposition politicians, especially legislator- 
politicians, to wield a certain amount of power. 

For instance, itis well known that many of the 
legislators belonging to ruling bourgeois parties — 
Congress-I or Opposition ones — have no com- 
punction in making mockery of merit rules, fair 
play and even honesty in ensuring jobs for their 
supporters and also’ in ensuring admissions even to 
such courses as MBBS. They thus play even with 
the lives of the people. Many cases of false 
Scheduled Caste certificates given knowingly by 
politicians as well as officers have come to light. 

Here is another glaring example. 

The Barnala Government in Punjab announced a 
package of relief and assistance measures for such 
victims of anti-Sikh riots in Delhi and elsewhere of 
November, 1984 as had come and settled in Punjab. 
To get these facilities, all Deputy Commissioners 
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were ordered to register such migrants and to issue 
them Red Identity Cards. These enabled them to 
get all the facilities. It was also ordered that attest- 
ation by a local MLA would be accepted as con- 
clusive proof of the applicant’s assertions being 
genuine. The extent to which false certificates were 
given can be imagined from just one instance. Forty- 
seven depots were allotted in Amritsar to such card- 
holders. This writer drew the attention of the 
government to the fact that most of these had been 
grabbed by non-migrants, who had managed to get 
Red Cards with the help of false certificates or by 
means of some other device. 
fool-proof cases was submitted. Of these, 20 were 
cancelled. In other words, only one was found to 
be a genuine case. One of the cancelled depots had 
been allotted to the widow of retired police officer of 
Punjab. This officer had lived all his life in Punjab 
and had died in Punjab a natural death. \ 


A good number of unscrupulous persons falsely 
claiming to be Hindu migrants are getting many 
facilities from the “Delhi Administration. The 
device is simple. The ration-card is deposited in 
Delhi but the family continues to live and carry on 
its business in Punjab. Delhi is visited only fora 
few days in the month to get the dole. There 
may be other methods too including false certificates 
by politicians of different hues. Many genuine 
migrants suffer great hardships. 


In the field of economy, for the capitalist class 
profit takes precedence over dharm as well as mora- 
lity. In the field of politics, short-term votes and seats 
calculations take precedence over political morality 
for the general run of bourgeois politicians and for 
bourgeois parties of all hues. The disease is infectious 
and can catch some left politicians also —the ideo- 
logically weak ones. 


The effect on moral values in the country should 
not be difficult to imagine. Here are a few instances. 


When this writer was a legislator, he had to attest 
affidavits of many parents for fee-concessions for 
their sons and daughters. Once, I came across an 
affidavit by a serving ASI of Punjab Police solemnly 
affirming that his monthly income was Rs 250 per 
month. On -refusal to attest it, it was argued that 
what was required was only attestation and not 
verification. Many more instances of this type could 
be given. Many would tell this writer: “Many legis- 
lators do attestations without even bothering to 
know what they were attesting; only a few refuse to 
act in a like manner.” Some would even add} “When 
you need our votes, why should you not help us.” 
One may not mind helping a really deserving case in 
getting over some technicality, but itis immoral to 
help the unscrupulous well-off people to grab con- 
cessions and facilities meant for the poor. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Shelter — Human Justice for the Humblest 


V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


The earth is all the home I have, 
The heavens my wide roof-tree. 


T™ critical importance of a roof over one’s head, 

a spot to rest one’s limbs and a home to sit in 
privacy with one’s family, and the horrendous house- 
less privations of numberless humans persuaded the 
United Nations to declare 1987 as the International 
Year of Shelter for the Homeless. A dynamic socialist 
society, despite scarcity of accommodation, is sure to 
respect this command ofa shelter for the lowliest 
and the least person by policies of distributive justice 
and programmes of small houses for the little person. 
However, governments, functioning under systems 
of paper socialism, may not be sensitive to the sor- 
rows of the hapless hundreds of thousands denied 
the basic justice of a mud hut at least. 

India, whatever the ideology of the government 
in power, is too coarse in its social conscience to be 
disturbed by Universal Declarations. of Human 
Rights or consequential Covenants or Directive 
Principles of State Policy in its own Constitution or 
even the fall-out of Fundamental Rights. 

Every city and town in our country challenges the 
soul within each one of us as to why, despite the 
conscience of the Constitution and the tryst with the 
Universal Declaration, we have, in swelling numbers 
escalating day after day, shanties and slums, as well 
as people squatting on streets and sleeping on shop 
verandahs on the sly. Bombay and Calcutta are the 
worst specimens. Madras, Delhi and Surat are 
shameful spectacles of hopeless heaps of humans of 
all ages without a home, and yet we have a whole 
generation being born and dying in such harrowing 
conditions, 

It is, therefore, an urgent process of social justice 
which has been undertaken by the National Campaign 
for Housing Rights. Mass action is the locomotive 
of any revolution in housing policies if the humblest 
are to have a habitat in the Socialist Republic of 
India. 

I view the campaign as a catalyst and conscientiser, 
a mediator between people and the government, and 
an educator with a creative mission. 

It is unfortunate that I am unable to participate 
in the Campaign’s National Consultation on the 
National Housing Policy. I should have done my 
duty by the country if only I had been able to be 
with you, but various factors, particularly the disabi- 
lities of age restricting travel, check my enthusiasm 
to be amidst you. Nevertheless my thesis is that a 
shelter is a human right and is a significant aspect of 
Human Justice for the humblest. In my submission 
our paramount national duty is to translate into 
residential reality the cry for: 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home! there's no place like home! 
The poet sings: “Be it ever so humble, 

there’s no place like home.” 
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The jurists must concretise it into a Bill of Housing 
Rights; the social activists must pressurise the State 
to legislate and implement this militant demand ee 
an egalitarian humanity. 

The Indian Constitution is in many places a reflec- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 
and the subsequent Covenants. Fundamental Human 
Rights amplified in the two Covenants, do insist on 
economic, social and cultural rights indispensable 
for a person’s essential dignity and the free develop- 
ment of his personality (Art 22), The Indian Consti- 
tution in Art 21 has guaranteed the right to life as‘a. 
fundamental right and under Part IV has directed 
the State to minimise inequalities (including accom». 
modation inequalities). There is repeated emphasis. 
in the Preamble and Art 39 to the value of the dig- 
nity of the individual. The right to public assistance. 
in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness, disable- 
ment and other cases of undeserved want is part of 
the package of Art 41. 

It is a fundamental duty of every citizen of India, 
and a fortiori of governments to promote common. 
brotherhood, to develop humanism and to have 
compassion for living creatures. To allow innocent 
children, pregnant women, sickly septuagenarians 
and others under handicapped conditions to wallow 
in filth with nowhere to go is a scene of woe which; 
is a flagrant flouting of the fundamental features of 
constitutional compassion. ; 

Any Court, interpreting the right to life under 
Art 21, will certainly encompass the right to habi~ 


. tation, however minimal, as integral to the right to: 


life. The right to dignity is incompatible with a: 
condition of driftwood existence, of flotsam and. 
jetsam homelessness. Dignity, in short, implies 
privacy to live with one’s family as part of the right 
to life. Privacy if denied, makes life misery; better 
to commit suicide than to be denied basic privacy of 
existence. 

In fact, almost all freedoms gain meaning only if 
freedom of residence is provided by the State to 
those who have no other alternative as a funda- 
mental freedom inherent in the right to life.. The 
Supreme Court has interpreted the right to life as 
inclusive of the right to livelihood. It needs no 
quantum jump from this position to include the 
right to habitation somewhere where it makes living 
feasible and livelihood viable, as implicitin Art 2f, 
of the Indian Constitution. a 

Art 39 (b) and (c) read together justify measures, 
by the State to take over the material resources of 
the community, the most important among which is 
land, and to promote distributive justice by way of 
housing so as to subserve the common good of ‘the 
communities’ have-not sector. The operation of the 
economic system must be so engineered as to find 
land and building materials, and to provide accom- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Wastelands and Rural Poor: A Policy Framework 


KAMLA CHOWDHRY 


/~ 


pons poverty is closely connected with its increas- 
ing land degradation. 

Out of 329 m. ha. of land mass as much as 175 m. 
ha. are now considered degraded in one form or the 
other. What is even more alarming is the rate at 
which land degradation is taking place. Satellite 
Imagery has indicated that we are losing forest cover 
at the rate of 1.3 m. ha. a year. Further, because of 
bad agriculture and irrigation practices, bad road 
building in the fragile hills, mining, wind and water 
erosion, water logging, urbanisation, etc. possibly 
another 1.0 m. ha. is going out of productive use. In 
a country with 700 m. population the per capita 
land has declined from 0.9 ha. in 1951 to 0.5 ha. in 
1981. And cultivable land has declined from 0.48 
ha. per capita in 1951 to 0.26 ha. in 1981, 

The pressure on land is enormous. Marginal lands 
are used for agriculture leading to further degrada- 
tion. With a cattle population of 400 million, grazing 
larids are overused to the extent that there is hardly 
any productivity left in them. With half of the forest 
cover depleted there are acute shortages of fuelwood 
and fodder and industrial wood. Illegal felling has 
become a worthwhile business. 

With deforestation, especially in the upper catch- 
ment areas, soil erosion has increased very consi- 
derably. Soil erosion estimates in 1972 was 6,000 
m. tonnes, it is now estimated at 12,000 m. tonnes, 
According tothe Department of Agriculture, the 
country is losing 30 to 50 m. tonnes of foodgrains 
on account of loss of top soil. Floods and droughts 
too have increased in frequency, severity and extent 
leading to enormous losses and human suffering. 

With deforestation, underground water tables too 
have been going down, even where rainfall has been 
ample because of run-offs leaving large number of 
ponds and shallow wells dry affecting agricultural 
productivity especially of the smaller farmers. 

If poverty in the country is to be seriously tackled 
then issues relating to deforestation, degraded and 
wasted lands should receive high priority. 


Need for Land Use Policy 


The country has paid a heavy price for its neglect 
of land use policies, especially relating to the un- 
cultivated half of India. Land policy is fairly well 
defined for the 143 m. ha. of private agriculture land. 
There isa policy framework built on decades of 
experience and analysis and ona huge basis of 
expertise. With time and experience gained, policy 


Dr Chowdhry is the Chairman, National 
Wastelands Development Board. This contribu- 
tion forms the text of her inaugural address at 
the Symposium on Inputs of Science and Techno- 
logy for Development of .Wastelands held at 
Allahabad (April 3, 1987). 


combinations were evolved to increase productivity 
at successive levels of difficulties. 

The same cannot be said of the uncultivated half 
of India — forest lands, grazing lands, community 
and revenue lands, almost all used as common. 
resources and almost all fast becoming wasted lands. 
Different administrative jurisdictions of common 
lands have provided property and custodial ap- 
proaches to land use policies and land management 
irrespective of their best use. Property jurisdictions 
dictate policy rather than the promotion of the 
highest contribution of such land resources to social 
welfare, present and future. 

A holistic approach to land use policies is neces- 
sary if further land degradation is to be halted. A 
two-tiered structure to consider land use policies has 
been set up by the Government. There are two 
Boards, the National Wastelands Development 
Board, dealing largely with afforestation and waste- 
lands, and the National Land Use and Conservation 
Board located in the Ministry of Agriculture dealing 
with land issues having greater relevance to agricul- 
tural land. There are many overlapping concerns and 
sometimes conflicting demands which need to 
be settled. There is therefore a Land Use and 
Wastelands Development Council with the Prime 
Minister as its Chairman and the Chief Ministers of 
various States/Union Territories as its Members, 
This i8 the forum recently set up for discussion, 
debate and decision on land policies in the country, 
The first step has been taken in providing a political 
and an administrative base to consider land use 
policies in a coordinated and a holistic fashion. 
Many other steps in building infrastructure, experi- 
ence, manpower development need to be taken if the 
increasing land degradation and the related socio- 
economic crisis is to be constructively dealt with. 


Essentials of a Policy Framework 


In developing a policy framework the following 
objectives have been kept in mind: (i) halting 
deforestation; (ii) improvement of productivity of 
degraded lands; (iii) improvement in the quality of 
life of the rural poor in terms of subsistence needs 
and employment generation. ese objectives are 
inter-related mutually influencing each other. It is 
clear that unless productivity of our ‘uncultivated’ 
lands improve, both deforestation and quality of life 
would worsen. 

The development of a policy framework has many 
elements — the improvement of technology, inputs, 
credit, price ‘incentives, laws relating to land use, 
restructuring of markets, subsidies and price sup- 
port, financial and other incentives for investment in 
land etc, A policy framework for agriculture took 
decades of experience and analysis. The evolving of 


a framework for wastelands development has much 


less experience and expertise, less infrastructure, 
hardly any information base and the strong imprint 
of traditional land use and rights which need to be 
reviewed in the present context so that the objectives 
of improved productivity per unit of land and the 
promotion of social welfare present and future can 
be taken into account. J would like to highlight the 
following essential elements in the policy framework: 


Access to Degraded Lands 


The policy question is who should have access to 
what kinds of land for what purpose? 

Land use could be broadly subdivided into four 
major categories — agriculture, forest, community 
and revenue lands. In agriculture out of 143 m. ha. 
anywhere from 40 to 80 m. ha. are considered mar- 
ginal and degraded. In the forestry sector, out of 
73 m. ha. of land, 40 m. ha. are considered degraded 
with little or no tree cover. And all community and 
revenue lands used for grazing are in a high state of 
degradation with very low levels of productivity. 
Further, over the last two decades, considerable 
community land has been illegally occupied largely 
by the rural rich, and parts of it have been distri- 
buted by the government to the landless and the 
rural poor as part to its anti-poverty programmes, 
In reality, therefore, there is not much community 
and revenue lands available. Only those lands are 
left which are not wanted by either the rural rich or 
the poor. Exact figures are difficult to obtain because 
land records in many States are not kept in order 
and the situation on the ground often is different 
available land records. 

In the forest areas it is our contention that if the 
remaining forests are to be saved, that contractual 
arrangements providing raw materials to forest-based 
industry should be phased out and secondly that 
village community be involved in the regeneration of 
the degraded forest areas giving them a vested 
interest in the afforestation and protection of these 
areas. As long as people have no fuel and fodder they 
will make inroads in the remaining forests however 
stringent the laws of enforcement may become. The 
solution is not in keeping people out but in evolving 
schemes for their cooperation. The “tree patta” 
scheme where a given piece of land is provided on 
usufruct basis to the poor of the rural communities 
is worth examining. The potential of utilising the 
fringes of 40 m. ha. of degraded forest land by village 
communities to plant, own and harvest trees on 
degraded forest land is enormous and exciting. 

The custodial approach of managing forests was 
feasible, when forests were beyond roads, transport 
and market systems, and when fuelwood and fodder 
was easily available in village communities. The 
situation has changed radically. 

Villagers will not plant and protect forests bow- 
ever much they understand the value of trees, unless 
they are assured that they will share substantially 
in the eventual produce. A vested interest in the 
development of forests by them has to be created if 
forests are to be regenerated. The conflict between 
the Forest Department and fhe tribals and other 
rural communities also endangers forests. While the 
Forest Department may decide and enact laws, the 
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villagers determine actual use by virtue of their need, 
numbers and physical presence. . 

The question can be asked and has been asked, why 
not community or revenue lands for tree pattas to the 
rural poor? It is our contention that village community 
lands should not be privatised, that these lands should 
be used by the community for community purposes. 
The privatisation of community lands in general 
has not benefitted the rural poor. The better lands 
have been largely illegally occupied and what is left is 
generally so degraded that providing itto the poor 
for regeneration is not feasible. Studies have shown 
that allocation of such degraded lands to the poor 
have been Jeased, mortgaged or exchanged hands. 

Such degraded lands require large investments, 
long waiting periods and a high risk factor. The poor 
are unable to afford any of these. If access of land 
is to be considered as an instrument of helping the 
rural poor, then the land quality must be sufficiently 
good, so that it can yield a harvest of trees in 5 to’7- 
years —- irrespective of territorial jurisdictions. The 
rural poor in West Bengal’s Social Forestry Project, 
have sold their harvest of trees after five years and 
with the lump sums have invested in buying a small 
piece of good land for agriculture. 

Community lands\have been much neglected. 
Their size has almost reduced by half. The poor who 
depend on the common land for their subsistence 
needs have been hit the most with disastrous conse- 
quences for the neighbouring forest areas. The 
degradation of community lands is not only because 
of increases in population and cattle but also because 
of the traditional systems of management have 
broken down. The Panchayats must be charged’ 
with the responsibility of managing and maintaining 
community lands. There are many examples of 
village panchayats who have generated their com- 
mons With control on grazing. Stall feeding has led 
to enormous increases in fodder production. The 
economy of these villages have had à quantum jump. 
With improved land management, water conser 
vation has also improved improving the socio-eco- 
nomic conditions as well as the quality of life. A 
national policy on grazing and stall feeding and of 
goats and sheep on fragile areas need to be accepted 
by all if renewal of grazing lands is td be achieved, 

Forest-based industry too has a role to play in 
land reclamation, in employment generation and in 
generally upgrading the economy of a backward 
region. As has been stated earlier forest-based indus- 
try should not be provided raw material from 
forest land, that they be asked to grow their own 
raw material on wastelands. The change over is 
not likely to be easy, but the government must insist 
that it is not their role,to provide;raw material to 
industry at concessional rates at the expense of 
deforestation. The policy question is? Should all 
raw material required by the forest-based industry 
be raised on forest land by the Forest Depart- 
ment or Forest Development Corporation? Or 
should the industry invest in the development of the 
raw material required by it and thereby contribute 
directly to the productive utilisation of our degraded 
land resources? 

The degraded land resources are an integral part 
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of the picture of backward and poor fegions. High 
investments are necesary if the land is to be regene~ 
rated and the economy of the region is to be revived. 
Present policies of providing raw material at con- 
cessional rates (besides illicit felling) will not make 
investment in these lands feasible. It is impor- 
tant for the economy of the backward regions 
and forthe rural poor living in them that invest- 
ments are made and employment generated. 

To give some idea of the kind of wastelands we are 
cosidering, the investments required, the employment 
generated, a case study from Gujarat is cited. Land 
near the coastal area, highly saline, not productive 
at all, is being considered. The proposal is to 
develop 4574 ha. of such wastelands. The area is 
very poor with heavy migration of men to cities 
for jobs. Only 7.3 per cent of the taluka is irri- 
gated. There is acute water shortage and women 
walk miles not only to collect fuelwood and fodder 
but water as well. The project has agreed to allo- 
cate 20 per cent of such land for fuelwood and fod- 
der needs of community. The employment genera- 
tion is for about 300 persons generating an annual 
employment of 60,000 to 70,000 mandays. The 
estimated investment is Rs. 31.5 million. The cash 
flow analysis suggests that it will generate a surplus 
in the tenth year. In this backward area the wage 
labour, if work is available, is around Rs. 3 to 4 
Per manday and Rs. 2 of 3 per female day whereas’ 
the minimum wages are Rs. Il and the project 
has estimated wage cost at Rs. 15 per day. 

‘Investments in wastelands must be made if these 
lands are to be made productive for present and 
future welfare. The investments will bring in new 
technologies for improved productivities which are 
only feasible on an industry-scale operation. The 
industry whether in the corporate or cooperative 
sector must be encouraged to provide extension to 
farmers with buy-back arrangements. The economy 
of the backward regions with large wastelands will 
only take an upward swing if investments are made 
in these lands and made more productive. If good 
employment is available in rural areas, migration to 
cities would decrease and the burden on the women 
will decrease. 

Poverty and land degradation are two sides of the 
game coin. The lack of investment in degraded lands 
has made the situation worse and the worst sufferers 
of this continuing and expanding land degradation 
are the poor. Unless investments are made in land 
ifs continuing degradation would affect economic 
growth and especially the rural poor. 


Productivity 

’ The first policy imperative is access to land. The 
second is improvement of technology for productivity. 
The productivity of our land — agriculture, forest 
as well as grazing lands is very low. Land pro- 
ductivity is relative to population and cattle density, 
the state of technology and prevailing economic 
values. 

" Out of 266 m. ha. of arable land only a small per- 
centage is near its production potential. Estimates 
are that only.25 per cent of such land is in a reason- 
ably good condition, - Despite inadequate data, the 
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picture of land degradation is striking. About threé 
fourths of India’s rural base is producing less than it 
should, and approximately 50 per cent of the managed 
rural area is producing 20 percent of less of its 
potential. What is alarming and requires action is 
that degraded lands continue to expand and 
lose productivity over time. In UP the area under 
saline/alkaline soils in 1938-39 was 0.84 m. ha. in 
1959; it had increased to 1.28 m. ha. in 1982 the 
satellite pictures indicate that the area has doubled 
again. In 1972 ravine areas were estimated at 36.67 
lakh ha. These are increasing at the rate of 8000 — 
10000 ha. per year. The longer we delay in taking 
action, the poorer we become. 

An average hectare of forest land produces 0.67 
M? per‘ year. If treeless forest land is excluded from 
these calculations, the average forest productivity is 
about 1 to 2 M*/ha/year whereas world averages are 
about 5 M*/ha/year. Good management and good 
technology could increase the productivity 10 M°/ha/ 
year. 

The implications of improved productivity on land 
use policies are considerable. The estimated fuelwood 
demand of 200 million M? by the year 2000 would 
mean approximately 75 m. ha. on the basis of average 
growth rate of 2.5 M*/ha/year, 40 m. ha. at 5 M3/ 
ha/year and only 20 m. ha, would be sufficient if the 
not unreasonable growth rate of 10 M°/ha/year were 
achieved with good technology and management on 
good soils. 

The fuelwood crisis cannot be solved on degraded 
revenue land especially of the Kind now left. Forest 
land without tree cover could: be used for fuelwood 
plantations with good technology inputs and the 
necessary investments. With increased productivities 
fuelwood crisis can be tackled. 

With 400 million heads of cattle, with an average 
of one ha. of grazing land per head for improved 


cattle, and perhaps half a ha. for the non-descript _ 


cattle, the situation of providing adequate grazing - 


land is well nigh impossible. Cattle must be reduced 
and stall feeding enforced through village panchayats 
if the remaining grazing lands whose productivities 
can increase tenfold if properly managed, are to 
become a productive asset to village communities. At 
present, the grazing lands are largely unproductive 
hardly producing ten per cent of its pontential. 

With grazing lands producing close to nothing, the 
pressure on forest lands for grazing and fodder have 
increased immensely. If forests are to be reclaimed 
and saved some methods of controlled grazing would 
have to be introduced, 

The present consumption of paper in India is 
about 2 Kg. per capita/year. Comparative figures of 
paper consumption in other countries is-USA 289, 
Egypt 10, China 6, Pakistan 2, With increased 
population, school enrolment, and newspaper ex- 
pansion, consumption of paper and newsprint is 
bound to increase. Without significant increases of 
bio-mass productivities for paper and pulp industry 
the impact on literacy, on communication and media 
would be considerable. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that R&D 
investment in trees and grasses and other bio-mass 


(Continued on Page 34) 





‘Self-reliance and India’s Defence Policy 


JASJIT SINGH 


| shall start my remarks on the subject of “‘Self- 

reliance and India’s Defence Policy” by recalling 
what Jawaharlal Nehru had said on the subject: 
“There is no country which is truly independent 
unless it is independent in the matters of defence 
equipment,” 
independence as defined, by Nehru even before 
India shed British rule. This is something we 
have to bear in mind, when self;reliance and self- 
sufficiency become the methodology and the means 
to protect that independence. Therefore, it is 
necessary for usto try and define that purpose as 
well as we can. 

When it comes to India’s policies of self-reliance 
and defence, we also have to bear in mind one 
important factor that in India, our policies are essenti- 
ally of the type which can be described as “foreign 
policy-led defence policy.” On the other hand, for 
countries like Pakistan and the US, foreign policy is 
dominated by their defence policies and postures. 


Fortunately, for us, this is not so. That is exactly 
what gives us a certain amount of leverage, a certain 
amount of independence, a certain amount of room 
for manoeuvre in terms of obtaining the degree of 
self-reliance that we need to achieve. Of course, 
there is also a cost that has to be paid for that too. 


Another very brief point pertains to our under- 
standing of matters military (and not merely military 
tactics) encompassing the full range of policy formul- 
ations concerning the usefulness and usability of the 
armed forces. This is something that has not been 
adequately appreciated by our society or even per- 
haps the leadership — particularly in the early years 
of our independence. The reason for this perhaps 
lies in our heritage in which the society had assigned 
the responsibility for military security to a certain 
section to do the fighting for them — and those who 
were to fight did not ask too many questions from 
the society that took care of them. It may also have 
something to do with what the British too did in 
insulating the armed forces from the rest of the 
society. But, the fact is that on one hand it indicates 
a tremendous amount of trust and confidence of the 
nation of 750 million people in what happens to be 
just a little more than a million men to provide them 
the security and safety so vital to the nation-state. 

On the other hand,in a modern nation-state, it 
also gives rise to a number of problems, because of 
the lack of understanding as to why things are 


' happening in a certain way and why they should not 


The author, Air Commodore of IAF, is 
currently the Director of the Institute for 
Defence Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. 
Reproduced here is the text of his presidential 
talk delivered at a meeting of the Krishna Menon 
Society. 
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That was one crucial dimension of 


be happening in some other way. When the lack of 
understanding permeates into the leadership, there can 
be disastrous results. And, 1962 was one such disaster. 
It was a disaster not only because on the ground 
there was a military defeat. due to failure of military 
leadership. In normal terms this could be considered a 
localised military:defeat, but it was a disaster because 
of the leadership and thtough that leadership, the 
nation accepted that defeat. And, even 25 years later, 
we have not got out of that syndrome of acceptance 
of defeat. This is an important point because 1962 
was a great watershed in Indian history. 

In many ways, things started improving from that 
time but, in many ways, it shackled the Indian nation 
into a state of inertia, which perhaps continues even 
today. In fact, the events and the management of 
the country during and after the 1962 war made the 
1965 war almost inevitable. It provided too much 
temptation for the other country, which believed in 
the use of force, to resort to that force in order to 
take advantage. The fact that it was unable to do 
so was not because India as a nation had learnt the 
art of military science and defence strategy, but, it 
still had a professional military set-up, which could 
stand up and compensate for it, albeit, with a great 
deal of borrowed thought and literature. ; 

Going back to the specific subject of “Self-reliance 
and India’s Defence Policy”, one has been hearing 
the term for some time now. In fact, earlier, the 
term used to be ‘self-sufficient? and now mostly one 
hears ‘self-reliance’. Self-reliance in defence matters 
as an objective is not only sound, but vital — and 
this has to be achieved not only in the field of mili- 
tary equipment, but what is perhaps even more 
important, in matters of defence strategy and military 
doctrine. These, even more than the equipment, need 
to be indigenous. These also translate themselves 
into military hardware required to execute them 
successfully. 

The problems are: ‘How to achieve self-reliance?’ 
and ‘How much have we been able to achieve in the 
past and by what routes and what methods?’ At 
one level, we have to remember that in all countries, 
the military equipment incorporates technologies 
which are normally well ahead of most ofthe tech- 
nologies available to the civil sector. Military by 
definition, operates at a level of technology, well 
above the normal level operating in any country, 
almost like an island of excellence in a vast sea of 
low-level of technology and scientific expertise. Even 
in the United States, the military is operating ata 
level of technology well above the rest of the coun- 
try. When in a country like ours, or in any other 
developing country, the general level of science and 
technology is not sufficiently broad-based, the crea- 
tion of this island of excellence in technology 
and its expansion becomes much more difficult. 
This gives rise to many of the problems which 
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. crop up with regard to self-reliance. The question 


is naturally asked: ‘Are we so badly off that we 
cannot make the Light Combat Aircraft ourselves, 
and why do we have to go elsewhere for technology?’ 

The basic reason is that a broad base of military 
technologies, built upon the foundations of a broad 
spectrum of science and technology, with associated 
dependence on a larger and broader industrial base, 
are very important in providing that apex of techno- 
logy, Which is what military technology is all about. 
‘Tt is that element of self-reliance, at the apex, which 
we are seeking and which will not come unless the 
base is broadened and kept up toa high level. The 
issue of self-reliance itself needs to be seen much 
more carefully than merely a ritual repetition of the 
term ‘self-reliance’. In military equipment, there is 
perhaps no such thing as absolute self-reliance if you 
simply go by the definition of the word. 

Perhaps, the only country that is self-reliant is the 
Soviet Union on the one hand, and the United 
States to a large extent on the other. Even the 

‘United States obtains bulk of micro-chips and the 
guiding systems for all its missiles from Japan. 
To that degree it is not ‘self-reliant’, notin the 
conventional definition of the term. If you try 
to do every thing yourself, in isolation, if nothing 
else, the economic cost by itself will ruin any chances 
of success. There is a “law”, generally called the 
‘‘Augustine’s Law” which predicates that by the 
year 2030 AD the total US Defence Budget will 
be able to procure, just one combat aircraft! That is 
the kind of escalation which goes on in terms of 
military technology and cost. Recognition of this 
itself demands that if military industrial viability is 
to be created, policies have to be orientated in such 
a fashion that they create favourable dependencies. 

Therefore, in seeking self-reliance in the defence 
sector, you have to seek first of all a larger industrial 
base, an expanded science and technology base, from 
where you can build this island of excellence in 
Military Technology and therefore the defence sector. 

_The issue whether this defence industrial sector 
should be civil sector or .private sector or public 
enterprises are really structural problems. 

The basic problem is one of creating the necessary 
base. In this process of trying to achieve self- 

_Teliancy, the element of time-factor is extremely 
vital. If we look closely at the Indian policy, 
especially the Indian defence policy, the time-factor 
has been a crucial one in establishing the procure- 
ment and acquisition policies of the Government. 

There are some problems here. One problem is 
that while one can forecast the environment, in which 
the military might have to operate in the next five, 
ten or even fifteen years reasonably and accurately, 
where the countries are developing and making 
their own weapons. But it is much more difficult to 
obtain a reasonable forecast when a country acquires 
certain equipment or military technology from 
external sources, at times literally overnight. This 
is a crucial point and perhaps needs to be ex- 
plained. 

Even we, leave alone the Soviet Union, can make 
a reasonable correct forecast of the military capa- 
bilities of the United States armed forces, say, by 
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1990, 1995 or the year 2000 AD. It would be fairly 
accurate because we know that research and develop- 
ment programmes going on there, we know the 
amount of budgetary cushions available and it is 
reasonable to expect by extrapolation and various 
other methods to come to a fairly good and accurate 
assessment of, for instance, what the new fighter 


aircraft is going to be capable of and which is going 


to enter service in late 1990s. 

The problem comes when you are dealing, say, 
with the country next-door, like Pakistan, where 
they have a certain type of quality of military equip- 
ment, which exists in 1987. And then, one or two 
years later, at times suddenly, very high quality 
sophisticated equipment is inducted into their armed 
forces. To make such forecasts successfully one 
nearly need to be an astrologer, with a “‘crystal 
ball”, to judge and know what is going to come in 
and when. Now, one cannot possibly keep on creat- 
ing an assessment based on the worst case ‘scenarios 
that assume that the best of the US equipment will 
be available to the worst of one’s enemies all the 
time. That is, first of all, not a logical way of 
approaching it. Secondly, it will certainly destroy 
the economy of the country, if nothing else, trying 
to chase that illustve unknown enemy. But the 
reality is that some of these things do happen, and 
worst case scenarios do materialise, even if in past. 

Within a year after the Pakistani President was 
talking of US aid as mere ‘pea-nuts’, the F-16 started 
flying towards Sargodha. They were blocked half- 
way through, because Pakistan started arguing 
about a “little system’ of that aircraft finding its 
place in the aircraft. At that time, many experts, 
even India, did not realise the significance as to why 
the Pakistani Air Chief, Anwar Shamim almost 
staked the whole deal on this issue. There were two 
reasons for it. The first reason was the superior 
technology, which would make a difference in 
actual performance. If within two years such techno- 
logy comes in, what happens to our defence plan- 
ning? 

There is, of course, some basic problems of inade- 
quate long-term planning in our defence policy. It is 
not that we do not recognise the need and the vital 
necessity for it, but because there are numerous 
factors, which throw our planning totally out of 
gear, We can keep planning for certain technological 


and operational environment, but the moment that, 


environment is changed overnight, within six months 
or a year, then everything changes. The moment, 
for example, the AWACS are inducted into Pakistan, 
all our calculations over the next ten years and 
beyond may go haywire completely, and we have to 
start a fresh. That is a biggest enemy of indigenous 
self-reliant defence strategy, including the industry, 
because then the responses have to be ad hoc, and 
also turn out to be more costly. 

It also leads to the othet point: That, besides the 
escalation in the costs with time, the element of 
time-factor itself demands research and development 
processes, in which people should be able to take 
risks. Developing indigenous defence equipment is 
not something on which you car go on an easy step- 
by-step process, where you can take a simple short- 
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cut method and seek guaranteed results in relation to 
investments within a specified time-frame. There is a 
great deal of risk involved in trying to do research 


‘and developing, productionising our own equipment. 


In India, at the decision-making levels, we perhaps 
require greater appreciation of the risk-levels 


involved in technological development. One cannot. 


measure that directly in terms of money, and more 
so, measure that directly in terms of time. 

In fact, some’ past examples stand out clearly. 
Right from the "sixties and the ‘seventies with a 
gigantic aircraft industry in the United States, for 
every three fighter aircraft that actually flew as proto- 
types, only one became successful. It is only 
today that we can use Computer-Aided Design sys- 
tems to get more or less an assured successful design. 
It was not so all these years. From the ‘fifties 
onwards, if one actually looks at the successful US 
aeroplanes, one will find that out of the 150 plus 
fighter aircraft designed, a total of only 18 or 19 can 
really be considered ‘successful’, and this includes 
some like the F-104 Starfighter, nicknamed the 
““Widow-Maker” in West Germany. This then has 


` been the success ratio of front-line modern combat 
_ aircraft. 


If we take the fighters built throughout the world 
in their totality over the last 40 years, we will pro- 
bably arrive at an average of about ‘one successful’ 
to ‘ten unsuccessful’. The success rate has improved 
with progress in design and development processes. 

But the ‘decision-makers’, who are investing in 
defence, therefore, have to be prepared for those 
risks and not shy away from money that appears too 
large a sum to invest, or may be seen to get wasted 
in particular project and then close it down, perhaps 
prematurely, for all time to come. ‘Economy’ at the 
planning stage itself, often, is a guarantee of larger 
wastages in financial terms and erosion of self- 
reliance as a strategy. 

‘We also come up against another problem in 
India. Here, every little effort and every little 
attempt becomes a symbol in itself, whose failure 
becomes a ‘national failure’, almost a ‘national 
disaster’ or whose success, even partial, becomes the 
greatest achievement on the earth. The reality is 
somewhere in between. 

In India, we owe the establishment and develop- 
ment of indigenous defence (especially aircraft) 
industry to the vision and policies of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He set the Indian defence industry on the 
path of, at that time, ‘self-sufficiency’, not just ‘self- 
reliance’, All the Defence Research Establishments 
were established in the 1950s. In 1947, we had 
something like 37 small Ordinance Factories running. 
Today, we have extensive establishments which are 
producing some of the most sophisticated systems 
dealing with defence. But, in that process, at action 
level, a series of mistakes were inevitably also being 
made. The first modern combat aircraft, which began 
to be developed under Nehru’s guidance, was HF-24 
Marut. When this aircraft flew for the first time in 
1960-61, the whole world stood back and took note 
of itand even got very worried. Still we madea 
mistake, a very big one, in that we designed an 
Indian aircraft around an ‘unknown engine’ on the 
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expectation that there was an engine being developed 
in UK. It was an expectation that ultimately, 
without any engine development, of our own, this 
will go into the Maruts. Itis now debatable as to 
why the development of that engine was cancelled. 
The British were still willing to undertake the deve- 
lopment, but apparently we were not willing to pay 
the cost of that development. We then kept on 
experimenting with all shorts of arrangements, which 
were not successful. The HF-24’s essential deficiency 
was that it remained underpowered. i 

With a more powerful engine, it had the potential 
to grow, perhaps to obviate the acquisition ofthe, 
Jaguar. When we phased it out, it was costing us 
around Rs 69 lakhs a piece; and when we started 
buying the Jaguars, they were costing us Rs 8 crores. 
The Jaguar is totally British, and the HF-24 was 
Indian. That is the difference. That, to my mind, 
though over-simplified, is one problem of self-reliance 
in Indian defence policy. All because somewhere 
along the line, the decision-making processes militat- 
ed against certain amount of risk to be taken in the 
development of Indian military defence technology. 
The war in 1962 created its own dimensions of 
urgencies and imperatives; and this became an addi- 
tional factor putting pressure of time and timeliness 
to work against risk-loaded options. 

In retrospect, we may rationalise any thing and we 
may even blame some one, but essentially, it was 
structural, problem of people, who did not have 
enough understanding of the imperatives of techno- 
logy and, who took decisions on technology on 
inadequate information base and may have been, as 
a consequence, unwilling to take risks in their 
decision-making. And, that is why, many in India 
were sincerely hoping that past mistakes would be 
avoided when we go in for Light Combat Aircraft 
(LCA). There was this very semi-knowledgeable 
pressure, that the LCA must have an ‘Indian’ engine. 
We have a good Indian engine being made today. 
But, before it can be actually operational, it may 
take perhaps another ten years. It may be under- 
stood that development of jet engines is a much 
longer process than what most people assume. If 
we were to design an aircraft around this unknown, 
unproven engine, we would just be repeating the 
mistake of 30 years ago. 

So, this is one positive step at least in the direction 
of making a success of the LCA that has been taken 
— to acquire a proven engine, whether it comes from 
the East, West, North or South. But, it needs to be 
made sure that that a dependable engine comes in 
first around which the aircraft gets designed. 
Fortunately, now the technology is not so dependent 
that we cannot throw that engine out and bring in a 
totally new Indian engine when itis available. It is 
possible today, although it was not possible 20 years 
ago. 

We are not, therefore, dependent on the American 
engine to that extent. It is not as if for an engine, 
the Americans can start twisting the aeroplane 
around a bit and we will be left high and dry. It 
will not be so. All that happens is that there is an 
engine in the meantime, till the Indian GTX is 
available, and we should be able to develop an 
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aircraft around this engine. If there is the slightest 
chance of our own engine or US supply falling 
through, after going through all the steps, we' can 
look for other options — and they are feasible. 

That is how ‘self-reliance’ will have to be struc- 
tured in the context of modern high-technology 
systems, where it is not possible to design (and make) 
every system and sub-system within the country 
coordinated in time element — for even if it was tech- 
nologically feasible, it may impose unbearable econo- 
mic burdens. 

We have adopted a series of paths in the total 
defence structure to achieve as high a level of ‘self- 
reliance’ as possible. In doing so, there have been 
many considerations. Number one is that we are not 
dependent on any one source, even if this sources is 
an extremely favourable and dependable one, like, 
the Soviet Union. I know this gets criticised in the 
Western press as ‘backward in technology’, but, I as 
one who has used it in peace and in war, can assume 
you that itis one of the finest reliable equipment 
going. We are manufacturing one of the world’s 
finest front-line supersonic combat aircraft — the 
_ Mig-21, which in good professional hands would be 
quite a challenge to an aircraft of the F-16 class in 
close combat. And the significant point is that for 
the cost of one F-16, we can buy 15 Mig-21s, — and 
they are made in the country. That is the difference. 

But, to be able to maintain a defence structure at 
affordable cost, and at the same time also be pru- 
dent, one need not invest all in one source and, thus, 
put all the eggs in one basket, however, friendly that 
basket may be. Therefore, there is need to acquire 
from other sources. And, not all our requirements 
can be met by Soviet weapons systems since they are 
essentially designed to meet their own needs in their 
own environment; and these does not necessarily 
correspond with or are compatible with our own. 
For example, the Tu-22 might have been available 
in the 1970s, but it did not fulfil the operational 
role for which a strike aircraft was needed. 

That is how finally the Jaguars were purchased. 
Because we needed an aircraft, which could pene- 
trate at low level for long distance to hit a target 
with great precision. Plus, we were diversifying our 
sources. That itself creates ‘self-reliance’ of a sort, 
The same thinghappened with the Mirage-2000. 
From the outside, it probably looks like a very 
woolly policy. But, there has been hard practical 
logic at every stage. And the question of self- 
reliance is uppermost in the minds of decision- 
makers at all levels: ‘Are we working towards an 
improvement in-our self-reliant capability or not?’ 
There are inevitably three levels of acquisition. One 
is an out-right purchase of what we do not manu- 
facture in the country. That inevitable decision gets 
tied up on several counts — cost, the total numbers 
required and thirdly its a high technology sophis- 
tication. The numbers, inevitably, are not large. 
The bulk we seek to manufacture ourselves — either 
under licence from a foreign collaborator, or indi- 
genously designed and developed. 

Today’s military hardware is a ‘complex fighting 
system’ — may be,a ship, an aeroplane, or, for 
that matter, even atank. There are series of sub- 
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systems and it does not make any sense to manu- 
facture every bit and piece. The cost may be nomi- 
nal in some cases if we were to try to do it, and it 
just is not worth establishing manufacturing lines for 
each item, especially if the quantities are small. On 
the other hand, with limited quantities required, 
some systems and items may be far to expensive to 
manufacture indigenously. Therefore, this is what 
has to be seen carefully, when a decision has to be 
taken as to which of the components and sub-com- 
ponents and sub-systems need not be manufactured 
indigenously. They could be purchase outright. We 
can, of course, still have a doubt whether we are 
really ‘self-reliant’ if we are buying some things 
from somewhere else. 

But, in ensuring that supply line does not dry up, 
we need to create a countervailing inter-dependency 
with that squrce. Whether that gets done yia the 
‘civial market’, whether that gets done by exporting 
shoes or garments or whatever, there has to be an 
inter-dependency mutually beneficial to both, so that 
neither side has an incentive to move away froma 
mutually beneficial agreement. 

That, in sum and substance is, ‘self-reliance’ and 
how to achieve the capability in a very critical field, 
where we keep the cost as low as possible and still 
acquire the best equipment that we can, which can be 
used effectively by everybody. In this we have not 
done too badly at all. 

In terms of external sources of supply of defence 
equipment and military technology, we have been 
singularly unsuccessful in obtaining combat systems 
from the United States, even at the time were attack- 
ed by China, a country USA refused to recognise 
and belonging toa system it was proclaiming to 
contain and fight. The Indian military upto that 
time did not favour Soviet equipment. But the US 
held back from what was needed by India. Then, 
as befére and later, it was US policies in relation to 
Pakistan, which were the major stumbling blocks. 

There was not very much for which we could 
depend upon from this great democracy of the 
world, which at that time, was trying to contain 
Communism. We were hit by Communist China and 
yet they were not willing to give us transport aero- 
planes, for giving supplied to our troops. They did 
the same thing again later, and often. Even now in 
spite ofthe agreements signed between the US 
President-and our Prime Minister, they have still not 
cleared a large-range of older systems and techno- 
logies. By all means, we must improve the relation- 
ship, but we must keep our feet on the ground and 
remember what happened in the past. 

Finally, the question of indigenous development 
in the design field is, in the ultimate analysis, nowhere 
our weakness lies, because above that level, we have 
managed fairly well. But the deficiency exists 
because the original process, which was started by 
Nehru and accelerated by Krishna Menon, somehow 
went totally out of gear in 1962, and exacerbated by 
the wars in 1965 and 1971. It is, going to take 
some time to get back. ` 

In that process, today, the Light Combat Aircraft 
and the Main Battle Tank and the indigenous ships 
are the major elements (and symbols) of the attempt 
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to put defence industry back on the rails of self- 
reliance. In doing so, it is inevitable that we will 
have to search for technologies that are not available 
here. We know a great deal of avionics, but we 
cannot build the basic avionics for a modern combat 
aircraft, unless we have an avionics industry of some 
capability and level within the country. 


The question here arises that the civil industry has 
not been able to fully-support the development of 
military-oriented defence industry, whatever the 
reason may be, ‘whether they have not received the 
direction or they have not received the incentives 
or they just do not know. We have to look closely 
at dual-use technologies and systems and search for 
military and civil development in many fields. 
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Fighters in Guadeioupe 
AMIYA RAO | 


Me’ of usin our country, and particularly in 
Bengal, for reasons not very cleareven to 
ourselves, hold Francé much above other European 


‘countries; any one speaking French, flawlessly or not, 


is a cut above those speaking German or Spanish or 
Scandinavian languages. Perhaps to us France is 
still French Revolution, she is Existentialism, 
Dadaism, she is Manet, Debussy et al and without 
saying so she is the French cuisine and the mellow 
French wine. 

In our admiration for her, we like to forget the 
atrocities France committed in Indo-China, or 
Algeria or her recent desperate effort to contain 
anti-colonial forces in New Calidonia. But this time 
she has overreached herself in Guadeloupe. Situated 
between Dominica and Antiguain the Caribbean, 
with a population of 3,30,000, Guadeloupe changed 
its status in 1946 from French Colony to French 
Overseas Department. As itis, 80 per cent of her 
economy is controlled by descendants of the slave- 
owners, stark racists Bekes, whose fortunes were once 
based on sugar cane and rum, but since 1946 they 
include all large commercial and business enterprises 
in the island. 

With its change of status, subsidised French pro- 
ducts have killed indigenous food production, 
unemployment has grown to eight times that it is in 
France, and minimum wage is onlya third. The 
people are Blacks and most of them have only their 
labour to sell and aware of their predicament France 
has been using the island quite openly as pools of 
cheap labour. And once the special immigration 
Agency brings these people to France, their misery 
begins; worst paid, having to do the most un- 
pleasant jobs, facing almost routine harassment 
from the police with frequent and humiliating 
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Electronics and computers obviously suggest them- 





selves as fruitful areas for mutual spin-offs. 

The essential thing -is to seek- self-reliance in the 
design and development of technology. Unless we have 
that under control, the rest really speaking, is based 
on a shaky structure. In this process, we may in the 
years ahead have to all across the world to seek 
technological collaboration as a first step. As long 
as the technology comes without undesirable strings, 
without any pre-conditions, which are not legitimate 
or acceptable, it is to be welcomed. But, if there is 
even a slightest amount of undesirable control on 
that technology, which would be the aim of the other 
side, because transfer of technology itself is an instru- 
ment of policy, and we have to be alive and sensitive 
to that reality, and safeguard our interests, 
Otherwise, we may well be Josing our independence 
via the technological route. D l 


indentity checks, they are like slaves; it becomes 
difficult to believe that France had once fought for 
the abolition of slavery. 

There is no country in the world which can go on 
tolerating unbearable domination of another, 
economic exploitation leading to abysmal poverty 
cannot continue forever. So anti-colonial forces 
have gathered strength in the last seven years with 
the formation of Mouvement Populaire pour une 
Guadeloupe Independante (MPGI) with a carefully 
thought out economic programme: it adyo- 
cates . struggle till their goal is achieved. Start- 
ing with a comparatively small base, the move- 
ment has gathered momentum and more and more 
people are coming under its banner. 

While preparing to celebrate the anniversary of the - 
French Revolution, the principles of the revolution 
have been blatantly forgotten, for since July 25, ten 
Guadeloupean activists, members of MPGI, have 
been held in various jails in Paris in conditions, 
which show no regard for Human Rights. Four of 
them, including the leader of MPGI and the Carib- 
bean Revolutionary Alliance Luc Reinette anda 
French woman Michele Fabre, are being held in top 
security wings where even their parents are not 
permitted to visit them. š l 

This is an era of unsurpassing brutalities, even the 
socalled democratic countries vie with known 
authoritarian countries in their exhibitionism of 
torture. So when another detainee Humbert Marbeuf 
had his jaw broken during interrogation and refused 
medical treatment, with the comment, ‘you are not 
an opera singer’, it has to be accepted with the same 
amount of resignation as we are accepting ‘encounter 
deaths’ or PAC killings in UP or cold-blooded 
shooting down of Blacks in South Africa, The 
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defence lawyers with different political ideologies 
ointed out that the detainees were kidnapped in 
t. Vincent—an independent country—in contraven- 
tion of international law and when they were 
extradited to France, it was in violation of French 
law. But it is only the lawyers who still believe in 
legislation and sanctities attached to law; but as one 
finds, laws are being flouted openly, as neither the 
law maker nor the dispenser of justice possess the 
authority to execute the law; besides, the law can be 
amended by the government to suit its own purpose. 
However, France being no different from any other 
government broke her own law and having control 
over the Caribbean could break their law also with 
impunity. i 
In November 1984 Luc Reinette had been arrested 
and condemned to 25 years in prison for threaten- 
ing the security of the French State, but he managed 
to escape and hid himself with the obvious co- 
operation of the people in the island itself. Despite 
a massive police force in operation, drafted for the 
purpose he evaded re-arrest. Feeling restive, Luc 
and three of his friends had flown to Guyana 
where they had been informally promised political 
asylum. But Guyana developed cold feet and 
when they arrived there they were advised to fly on 
to Surinam. But the priorities of Surinam were 
to sell its bauxite and re-negotiate its debt to France; 
besides Surinam was facing thousands of French 
Guyana refugees which could any day destabilise 
the Surinam government with the covert blessings 


of foreign powers. So Bouterse the leader of 
Surinam fell backwards to help France and instead 
of offering them asylum, informed the French 
Charge D’ Affaires of the presence of the ‘wanted 
persons’. May be getting scent of this Luc and 
his friends flew on to St. Vincent, where at the 
airport, under the supervision of an obliging Prime 
Minister, they were seized by the French police and 
denied legal assistance, on July 25 they were 
extradited to France. 

According to Marcel Manville, one of the two 
defence lawyers, who represented the FLN during 
the Algerian war, the situation of these Guadeloupe 
detainees is much worse than that of FLN detainees 
during the Algerian war, because in this case the 
public are in the dark; the French have successfully 


imposed a news blockade over events which have 


left the authorities badly shaken. 

This is France. This is one of her many faces. 
But why single out France? Looking around one 
finds many such faces near and far and hear of 
many such people either disappearing or languishing 
in some cell inside a prison, a song sent by one such 
comes to mind: 

You may fasten my chains, f 

Deprive me of my books, 

You may fill my mouth with earth, 

Under the whip- 

Under the chain- 

Inspite of my handcuffs- 

I have a million nightingales 

On the branches of my heart, 

Singing the song of liberation, 0 





Is Untouchability on the wane in South India ? 


ANJAN GHOSH 


[s untouchability disappearing from South India? If 
a recent statement of the Director-General of the 
Anthropological Survey of India (ASI), Dr. K. 
Suresh Singh, reported in The Statesman, (July 21, 
1987) is to be believed, then untouchability has all 
but disappeared from South India. Dr. Singh’s 
remarks made to the press on the basis of a nation- 
wide survey on the “People of India’’ being conduct- 
ed by the ASI, suggested that ‘untouchability has 
all but disappeared from most parts of southern 
India.” According to him, ‘the so-called untouch- 
able classes had a new perception and identity of 
their own and were treated fairly by other com- 
munities’ so much so that the “practices such as 
Separate wells were fast becoming a thing of the 


st. 
P The ASPs ‘People of India’ project covered 49 per 
cent of a total of 1324 communities in South India, 
thus imparting an authoritative air to the above- 
mentioned statement. , Moreover, the ASI being 
a government department and its Director-General 
being the anthropological adviser to the Govern- 
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ment of India, the statement not only has an official 
aura, but could also have important policy implica- 
tions. This makes it all the more necessary to 
closely examine the empirical veracity as well as 
the implication of such a significant finding. 

The statutory abolition of untouchability has often 
led observers to proclaim the eradication of caste 
disabilities in India. But seldom have anthropolo- 
gists lent credence to, such claims, for the hiatus 
between precept and practice in reality consti- 
tutes the principal subject matter of social 
anthropology. Consequently, social anthropolo- 
gists have sought to enquire into not only what 
people say they do, but what they actually do. 

A few days before Dr. Singh announced the 
decline of untouchability in. the South, the Dalits 
and Backward Caste inhabitants of Neerukonda 
village in the prosperous Guntur district of Andhra 
Pradesh ‘learned to their chagrin the real import of 
this decline. On July 15, 1987, a 100-member strong 
upper caste mob comprising primarily of upper 
caste Kammas armed with axes and spears attack- 
ed the Mala (a Dalit caste) street (The Times of 
India, August 8, 1987). 

The previous Sunday, the Malas, who are mostly 


_ 
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members of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church had gathered at the village church for 
, prayers. At that time, a few of the Malas had 
' broken coconuts as an offering to God (K. Balagopal, 
‘Karamchedu: Second Anniversary’, Economic and 
Political Weekly, August 15, 1987). This was cons- 
trued by the local Kammas as a celebration of the 
ouster of Dr. M.S.S. Koteswara Rao, the erstwhile 
Health Minister in the N.T. Rama Rao ministry, 
who hailed from the village and had been dropped 
from the ministry the day before on July 11, during 
a cabinet reshuffle. As the Kammas were staunch 
supporters of the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) and 
of Dr. Rao, who belonged to it, they considered the 
Dalits action as an affront and hence took recourse to 
teaching the recalcitrant Malas a lesson. 

The attackers drove a number of Dalits as well as 
some Gollas, traditionally herders, who now call 
themselves Yadavas and had sided with the former, 
towards the fields, where they tried to také shelter in 
the house of another Dalit. But, the upper caste 
marauders broke open the doors and went on a 
rampage with their axes and spears. As a result, 
Manne Seshaiah, a 70-year-old Dalit died and four 
others were grievously injured. 

As is customary after such incidents, the VIPs 
began to flock to the village. First, it was the Chief 
Minister N.T. Rama Rao, followed later by the 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, perhaps to maintain 
the Malas’ support for his party! But between the 
visits on July 25, right under the nose of the police 
‘picket posted as a sequel to the Chief Minister’s 
visit, about 100 huts of the Dalits were gutted in a 
devastating fire alleged to have been the machination 
of the Kammas. The homeless Dalits have taken 
shelter in a camp at the nearby town of Mangalgiri 
and are loathe to return to the village. They feel 
that even the police are hand-in-glove with the 


Kamma landlords and consequently could provide 


them little security in the village. 

Neerukonda is a prosperous paddy and tobacco- 
growing village. There are about 1,500 Kammas, 
of which a few families own lands over SO acres, 
while most of the families are middle farmers. The 
Malas, a scheduled caste, comprise of 1,800 people 
and are mostly agricultural labourers, migrating to 
the cotton growing areas ofthe district during the 
agricultural lean season to work as cotton-pickers. 
In between these two castes are the Gollas presently 
known as Yadavas. The 300 members of this caste 


are either middle or poor farmers or labourers. A . 


section of them have sided with the.Malas and thus 
attracted the wrath of the Kamma landlords, Other 
castes are also present in the village. 

The conflict between the Kammas and Malas 
emerged into the open when in the elections to the 
Gram Panchayat in 1981, the Malas had put up their 
own candidate. Though they lost, the ‘consensus’ 
of the village community had been shattered. The 
Kammas have supported the TDP since its formation 
in 1983 and though some of the Malas voted for the 
TDP in the Assembly elections of 1983, many did 
not, This only aggravated the cleavage between the 
two caste-groups. Meanwhile, to contain the persis- 

tent clashes between the two groups the Malas were 
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prohibited from taking out marriage processions in 
the caste Hindu areas of the village. The violation 
of this prohibition by the Malas provided the imme- 
diate provocation for the violent assault by the 
Kammas, 

The Neerukonda incident, which occurred exactly 
two years after the Karamchedu massacre in which 
six Dalits (Madigas) were brutally killed, 20 others 
injured and three girls raped by the Kammas in this 
large and prosperous tobacco growing village, 
follows the pattern of caste-violence. In Karamchedu 
too the close relatives of the Chief Minister’s son-in- 
law were involved. The Madigas there were also 
Christian converts. The survivors of the Karam- 
chedu incident, who had left the village to set up 
camp at the nearby town of Chirala, had resolutely. 
refused to return to the village. They have formed 
an organisation called the Dalit Mahasabha in 
September, 1985 which is engaged in a court battle 
to bring the culprits of the carnage to book (India 
Today, July 31, 1987). 

_ Quite obviously the Neerukonda and Karamchedu 
incidents are no isolated instances. Just like the 
ones in Meenakshipuram (1981) and Villupuram 
(1978) these incidents are dramatic tips of the iceberg 
of the practice of caste-class dominance. Their persis- 
tence is premised on the prevalence of stark rural 
lar aa with which untouchability is inextricably 
ed. 

The ASI project which has projected the demise 
of untouchability in South India goes contrary to the 
above instances, This arouses questions of the 
empirical} veracity and objectivity. Or has the ASI 
relinquished its scientific role for a public relations 
exercise on behalf of the government? ( 
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- How—and How Not—to Promote Literature 


UPENDRA NATH ASHK: 


J ERATURE has always been considered the mirror 

of society. Poet Iqbal wrote that poets (the 
literati are included in the term) are the eyes of a 
nation. As the eyes react to pain in any part of the 
body, so do poets and writers feel about a nation’s 
plats and turbulences and give expression to 
them. 

All nations, which are really independent and are 
not superficially so, always take great care to nurture 
and propagate their literary heritage. Not only the 
developed nations of the West, Socialist countries 
like Russia and China, but also the newly liberated 
nations of Africa and Latin America pay special 
attention to their literature and to their writers and 
thinkers. The importance given to authors in the 
West is evident from the famous incident in 1968, 
when President Charles De Gaulle of France refused 
to allow his officers to arrest the renowned author 
Sartre during the student unrest, though Sartre was 
actively involved in it. 

We, the writers of India, dreamt that after Indepen- 
dence, literature in our country would have a fair deal 
and we would be able to pursue our profession inde- 
pendently and earn our livelihood through our profes- 
sion and shall be free from want or penury and that 
the literature in our country would attain its full 
stature as behoves it, being the literature of a country 
known for its great poets and thinkers of the past 
centuries. Its impact would be felt in the capitals of 
the West and East, so we thought. 

It would have been so after Independence, but 
unfortunately our indigenous languages and litera- 
ture did not get their due, because of the continuous 
and increasing sovereignty of English. Even after 40 
years, we lagging in the use of the National Lan- 
guage. Besides, there is no true inter-action among the 
various regional languages of our country. 

There was, however, a short period after Indepen- 
dence during which ample attention was given to 
our languages and literature. But, this impetus has 
given way to a lackadaisical approach. It is surpris- 
ing that the literature of our country, which fulfilled 
its promise, when we were under colonial rule, 
should now languish when we have achieved indepen- 
dence. 

The scene today is indeed grim. Inspite of the 
various schemes undertaken by the Central and State 
Governments, literature has been relegated to a 
secondary place. To be an author is no longer 

\ 





The author, a veteran Hindi litterateur, has 
put down in this “memorandum” to the literary 
establishment at the Centre and the States, his 
ideas on the malaise that is prevailing in the 
country and how best to promote literature and 
help the literati. 
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considered to be a thing of pride. If literature be 
the mirror of society and if because of ill-framed 
policies, the literature of our epoch languishes then 
in the time to come when posterity does not find our 
epoch reflected in our literature, would it not deem 
this period as a Dark Age. 

The reasons for this sorry state of affairs, to my 
mind, are as follows: 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru paid special attention to 
literature and did not allow the prices of paper to 
increase during his lifetime. After his demise, there 
has been an unprecedented and continuing increase 
in the prices of paper. This has resulted in a pheno- 
menal increase in the prices of books. Books are 
now beyond the purchasing power of an ordinary 
citizen. 

This could have been countered by a well-planned 
library movement; by making books available 
through an efficient and developed library system. 
But this movement has not been initiated. In fact, 
whatever infra-structure we had has been allowed to 
go to rot. 

The Government could have subsidised book-trade 
by allowing special concessions to those publishers, 
which publish literary works. But though concessions 
and subsidies are given to text-book publishers, and 
publishers of belles lettres have been lete to fend for 
themselves. 

There has been increasing centralisation of book 
purchases at all levels. This has given rise to corrupt 
practises. As a result, books are not purchased on 
merit, but because of other considerations. This 
centralisation of purchase has resulted in the slow 
death of retail booksellers, who were an important 
factor in making books available to readers in pro- 
vincial cities and towns. 

Instead of injecting new vigour into the field of 
publishing and thus enabling authors to makea 
living through their profession, there has been an 
increasing trend in the Centre and the States to 
award Jakhs of rupees annually to authors. This 
trend is the one of the reasons why the quality of 
literature has fallen.. The true author’s biggest award 
is the recognition, which he receives from his readers. 
In the absence of this, all awards can be deemed as. 
aid or aims given to undeserving authors. Besides, 
large publishers play a decisive role by manipulating 
these awards in favour of their authors. If the annual 
Sahitya Akademi awards are reviewed, it will be 
noticed that for eleven years running, this award 
has gone to authors published by a particular Delhi- 
based publishing house. 

If an author lobbies for an award, it no longer 
remains an award. It becomes a stipend or grant-in- 
aid or plain charity. 

Added to all this is the nationalisation of text- 
books, whereby the Government, whether in the 
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Centre or at the State level, has joined the ranks of 
exploiters. I have enumerated this at Jength in my 
letter dated August 24, 1987 to P.V. Narasimha Rao 
Union Minister for Human Resources, Authors, 
whose writings form the base of nationalised text- 
books, are doled out pitiful small sums of money in 
lieu of copyright instead of pro rata royalty whilst edi- 
tors and other government staff fatten on the creative 
efforts of authors. In many instances, these so-called 
nationalised text-books are leased out to the private 
sector and the government get 10 per cent royalty on 
the sales of these text-books, thus compounding the 
exploitation. 

During the past 40 years, almost all leading 
literary journals and periodicals have closed shop. 
News-stands are full of glossy magazines, which- 
thrive on sensational gossip or political scandals. 
Serious literary works are dying out because of 
neglect. The monthly magazines brought out by 
various academies on very costly paper in various 
States publish second or third — rate local authors, 
who fawn on Official editors. The remuneration offered 
is so paltry that no serious writer can think of contri- 
buting in them. 

Instead of ensuring that our national and regional 
languages perform the function of windows through 
which literature of other lands is made available to 
the readers, the doors of our country have been 
opened to books in English and to foreign publi- 
cations subsidised by their respective governments. 
It is indeed a pity that we read French or German 
or Spanish or Russian literature in English trans- 
lation rather than in our own language trans- 


lations. Besides, translations of works from our’ 


own various languages should be available in our 
national and regional languages. To achieve this a 


‘well thought-out and properly implemented pro- 


gramme is required, which will in turn entail an 
upliftment of the publishing scene in generalS 

Another source of vexation is the rapacious influx 
of low-priced American and Russian books. This 
has adversely affected our literature in two ways: 

a. When low-priced books are available, readers 
tend to buy them and thus indigenous publishers 
face unfair competition from areas, which are 
subsidised. heavily. $ 

b. Since there is no subsidy at our end, our 
publishers cut back on their publishing pro- 
grammes and this leads to a fall in the output of 
literary creation, quantitatively as well as quality- 
pe This in my view is colonialism in a new 
garb. 

Frank Harris, the famous biographer of Oscar 
Wilde, has stated that the British are a race of 
traders. For an average Englishman, sports or per- 
forming arts are of more interest than literary works. 
British newspapers carry entire pages devoted to 
sports, whereas the arts are relegated to secondary or 
tertiary places. Our newspapers unfortunately have 
continued this legacy. There is a regular page for sports 
in our papers, whereas literature or the arts feature 
in paltry weekly columns. Centuries by Gavaskar or 
Azharuddin are front-page news, whereas a new 
book of a leading author is not even mentioned in 
the inner pages. 
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All this has led to a general decline as far as 
literature is concerned. Authors, who relied on their 
pens for their livelihood are languishing fresh talent 
has shied away; and literature as a whole has suffered 
a set-back. This land of sages and seers is now a 
land of traders or un-social elements engaged in 
doubtful ventures. Money — howsoever got — has 
become the main concern of people and as a result 
un-social elements baskirg in their ill-gotten wealth, 
roam the streets of our cities like wolves. 

This, in short is a decline in our cherished values; 
and a land of age-old culture and wisdom has 
become a land of vulgar, earthly spoils. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


` With a view to engender afresh growth of good 
literature in the country and enable authors to earn 
their livelihood through their creative efforts, it is 
necessary to remove the obstacles which have cropped 
up during the past two.decades. Same suggestions 
follow: 

1. A high-level committee should be constituted 
to look into this matter, carry out a deep study into 
the problem and analyse the situation. The com- 
mittee should submit its report within a stipulated 
time. 

2. The prices of paper be reduced. If this is not 
possible, then paper ata subsidised rate should be 
made available for literary publications. Urdu 
academies give 50 per cent to 60 per cent subsidy on 
books. The same measure should be adopted in the 
case of Hindi literature as well as literature of 
those languages, which are facing a similar hardship. 
It should be noted here that the Tata steel plant 
was given a subsidy for decades in order to encourage 
indigenous production of steel. If Tata’s can get a 
subsidy, why not publishers of quality literature. 

3. The purchase of books in bulk should be decen- 
tralised. A proper survey of public libraries should 


‘be conducted and, thereafter, libraries should be 


given grants to purchase books. This shall once 
again inculcate healthy competition among publishers 
and booksellers. It shall also root out the rampant 
corruption in government purchases and once again 
booksellers shall endeavour to make good literature 
available to small cities and townships. ” 

4. Instead of distributing lakhs of rupees annually 
among author as awards, this money should be 
spent in strengthening the book trade and publishing 
Industry, so that authors can live on the fruits of 
their labour rather than on government aid. 

5. The whole award-giving system needs to be 
looked into. Awards should be given to deserving 
authors and in a manner that authors are not made 
to feel humiliated. It is now a common saying that 
the Sahitya Akademi awards are given only to those 
authors who have given up writing, rather than to 
those who are still active. 

6. The exploitation inthe name of nationalised 
text-books should be stopped. All authors should 
be given pro rata royalty. In no nationalised text- 
book should authors be paid a lump-sum as copy- 
right fees. The percentage of royalty may very from 
2.5 per cent to 5 per cent. 


(Continued on Page 21) > 
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PULAK NARAYAN DHAR 


DUCATION is a Vital factor to national progress. 
Suggestions have been made by several commis- 
sions to improve the conditions of the teachers for 
the overall development of the education sector from 
time to time. Before independence the prime need of 
the ruling class was met by the foreigners them- 
selves. The curricula and the system were tuned to 
the peculiar colonial requirement. Though much 
thought has been devoted to reconstruction of 
education on broad lines, we have been hardly able 
to come out ofthe pre-independence web of the 
education system. It had been observed by the 
Kothari Commission in 1966 that the situation in 
higher education during the academic year ‘‘broadly 


alternates between slackness and strain — slackness | 


during the session strain atthe time of examina- 
tions.” The situation has not improved by any 
standard since then. This is admitted in the con- 
troversial “‘Challenge of Education”? document also 
which says: “‘the internal efficiency of the higher 
education system is extremely low. Neither Colleges 
nor even Universities are started after due considera- 
tion of academic need.” 

After independence there has been a proliferation 
of educational institutions all over India ina rather 
lopsided manner. This has created a vast army of 
personnel belonging to the teaching profession. Yet 
teaching remains “the last choice in the job market,” 
It is important to ensure a sufficient supply of high 
quality recruits to the teaching profession “to feed 
back a significant proportion of the talented men 
and women from schools and colleges into the 
educational system”, according to the Kothari 
Commission. But even after twenty years it is 
officially recorded that “‘sub-standard education” is 
imparted in the colleges and universities. While it is 
true that the sub-standard institutions or inadequa- 
tely equipped persons entering the teaching pro- 
fession as the last choice of job are there, a good 
number of teachers with advance learning and 
knowledge should not be ignored. 

Teachers of high quality have always been poor in 
number in all ages. There has been a steady diminu- 
tion of “‘quality teachers’ during the past two 
decades. This is due to increase in quantity, which 
has been determined not always by academic consi- 
derations but by political judgements. 

The question of quality of teachers is sometimes 
linked with their way of living and attitude towards 
life by the common people. The attitude of the 
people in this regard is coloured by the traditional 
concept of ‘guru’. 

There is a tendency to think that teachers should 
be averse to mundane things. This is ascribed to a 
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Higher Education : Changing Attitude of Teachers 


. profession like other professions. 





time-honoured status teachers enjoy in society. But 
with the passage of time everything has changed. 
There has been a great change of attitude of teachers 
towards life in post-independence India. In the past, 
teachers were regarded as noble beings disseminat- 
ing knowledge and receiving a humble pie in return 
without grudge. Sacrifice and dedication were two 
major virtues of the teachers and no monetary 
considerations were allowed to tarnish their image. 
They followed a drab life style befitting the profes- 
sion. They took pride in being the moral adminis- 
trator of the students through generations. But 
today the old feudal sense of value has been demo- 
lished. The rapid development of modern and 
urban economy has brought about a new outlook 
among the teachers. Plain living and high thinking 
is no longer the governing motto of life. Teaching 
community as a whole is also caught in the whirl- 
pool of competitive economy. They are not totally 
uvaffected by the values of an acquisitive society. 
Teaching is not merely an ideal to them but also a 
The teaching 
community is, therefore, no longer satisfied with the 
social status given to them without monetary gloss. 
The teachers have been vociferous about their remu- 
nerations and other benefits fora long time and 
have also come out on the streets in support of their 
demands. The formation of several commissions 
by the Government and their recommendations 
about remunerations of the teachers have also vindi- 
cated their demands from time to time. 


It must be admitted that the concern of the 
Government about higher education has been reflect- 
edin many documents dealing with the education 
policy. The total quantum of expenditure on higher 
education, though not yet satisfactory, bas been 
increased from time to time. But the bulk of this 
expenditure is devoured by the pay packets of the 
teachers and very little is left over to meet the basic 
problem of improving the infrastructure of higher 
education. The maladies and the problems of 
colleges which had been projected by the Kothari. 
Commission as far back asin 1966 are still with 
us. ; 
But it is not the Government alone that can meet 
the challenge. There is also an inherent danger to 
invite the Government to solve all the problems 
so often. Too much involvement by the Government 
will result into erosion of autonomy of the univer- 
sities. And this is already evident in many cases. 
Herein arises the question of responsibility of 
teachers. This is a very delicate issue which almost 
all the teachers’ Organisations meticulously tty to 
avoid. When it is said that the general standard of 
teaching has undergone some devaluation the finger 
is directly pointed at the teachers. Though they 
cannot be held wholly responsible for this, their 
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academic ‘performance and job-responsibility are Upendra Nath Ashk: Literature (from page 19) 


not above criticism, 


The students are the worst sufferers. What is 
most poignant is that they are raising their voice of 
anger for their sufferings and then relationship 
with the teachers has sharply deteriorated in many 
colleges. , 

This has lowered the prestige of the teachers in 
the eyes of the common people to a great extent. 
The mad rush for money breeds intrigue and cor- 
ruption. Conflicts over small financial prizes 
are also not rare, Nothing could prevent the 
mushroom growth of tutorial homes where students 
rush for the same teachers whom they do not find 
in the colleges. Though such teachers are not many 
their number is growing no doubt. This must be 
checked and the teachers’ organisations have defini- 
tely a role to playin this regard. If things are left 
in the hands of the Government alone the bureau- 
crats will get an upper hand and make a mess of it. 


The revised pay scales of the teachers by the Cen- 
tral Government following the recommendations of 
the Mehrotra Commission have created some stir. 
Teachers are not happy about certain clauses of the 
government order which put some conditions for 
promotion to the higher grade of scale. While it is 
true that there are some unnecessary shrubs in the 
order of the new pay scales, the main emphasis of 
any objection should not be laid on the demand 
for removal of all incentives for merit. Length of 
service asthe only criterion for promotion will 
neither enhance the prestige of the teachers nor 
would it attract or retain talent in the teaching pro- 
fession. Incidentally it may be recalled that merit 
promotion scheme for university and college teachers 
was not envisaged for automatic promotion on the 
basis of length of service. 

It is under pressure of the teachers’ organisations 
that matters relating to the conditions of service, for 
example, code of conduct, evaluation of performance 
of teachers and grievance redressal machinery have 
been delinked from the scheme of pay revision. 
During the last two decades the bargaining capacity 
of the teachers’ organisations has enormously increas- 
ed and they have been able to protect their interests 
well, But the teachers’ organisations have a greater and 
different role to play other than bargaining with their 
professional demands. They are the custodians of the 
academia. If they are “divested from of intellectual 
concerns” and if they confine themselves to bargain- 
ing activities, they will degenerate into typical trade 
unionists. It is high timé to realise that the teachers 
are fast becoming isolated from the students and 
other sections of the people. The respect which 
they used to command earlier is hard to evoke 
now. 

Trade union. politics will widen this cleavage 
unless itis coupled with intellectual. honesty and 
love for the service. Our administration, technical 
progress and intellectual standards will be handi- 
capped unless the teachers pay attention to this 
aspect of the problem. In this context, the question 
of accountability of the teachers to the nation in 
some form cannot be dismissed as demeaning. O 
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7. The library movement in the country should be 
given a new fillip community centres with an in- 
built library facilities should be made compulsory, 
wherever building and development authorities build 
new colonies. Libraries should also be set-up in all - 
residential precincts and existing libraries should. be 
re-organised. In many states, there are libraries which 
exist only on paper. Such libraries also receive regular 
annual grants though they are virtually de-funct. 
Where grants are in the form of books, many libraries 
sell these books and appropriate the proceeds. A 
survey should be conducted of such libraries in order 
to eradicate this form of corruption. 

8. Translations of outstanding books as well as 
works by eminent authors should be encouraged in 
our various regional languages, besides Hindi. This 
work should be entrusted to publishers also, besides 
academies and institutions such as the National 
Book Trust. 

9. Translations of outstanding literary works of 
our country should be encouraged in foreign langu- 
ages through our Embassies and High Commissions. 
If the USSR can make available its literature at- 
low-prices in India can wenot do the same in 
respect of other countries?L] 
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Sati Controversy in Calcutta 
BARUN DAS GUPTA 


HEN the Deorala incident of Rajasthan — in 
which a teenage widow was forced to mount 
the funeral pyre of her husband and be burnt alive 
—~ ig still having its reverberations all over the coun- 
try, by a strange quirk of fate, a Sati controversy has 
broken out, of all places, in West Bengal, where the 
crusade of Raja Rammohun Roy led to the banning 
of the custom of Sati by the Act passed by Lord 
Bentinck in 1829. 


It all started with a Calcutta daily publishing a 

report on November 11, to the effect that a group of 
academics working on the old history of Beliaghata, 
an eastern district of Calcutta, had come across the 
startling fact that there is in this area a Sati temple 
where Sati puja is performed regularly and where a 
colourful Sati mela (or fair) is held every year with 
great pomp on November 15, to glorify the Sati 
custom. 
- Coming as it did in the wake of the Deorala 
incident of September 4 and within ’a month of the 
October 14 resolution unanimously passed by the 
West Bengal Assembly strongly condemning this 
barbaric practice, the publication of the report 
caused a great deal of furore in all circles. Women’s 
organisations of the CPI-M, CPI and Congress were 
up in arms. They and the youth and students wings 
of the two Communist Parties brought out proces- 
sions, held rallies and organised street-corner meetings 
in the city and near the temple, demanding banning 
of the glorification of the Sati cult and of booklets 
eulogising Sati. 

Forward Bloc leader, Ashoke Ghosh wanted tho 
administration to close down the Sati temple and 
ban the Sati fair forthwith. He saw in it an attempt 
by the fundamentalist forces to rear their heads. 
Veteran RSP leader, Makhan Paul, urged the State 
Government to close down all the Sati temples. 
He pointed out that the Sati legend of Hindu 
mythology and the practice of Sati or widow-burning 
are two different things and should not be confused. 
Left Front Chairman and West Bengal CPI-M 
Secretary, Saroj Mukherjee, while condemning the 
Sati cult and stressing the necessity of mobilising 
public opinion against it, wanted a more cautious 
approach to the question of closing down the Sati 
temples, as this could not be done at will. Congress, 
leaders like PCC President, Priyaranjan Das Munshi, 
Minister of State for land B, Ajit Panja and others, 
while condemning glorification of Sati, could not resist 
the temptation of trying to score a political point 
against the Left Front Government. 


The State Government took the matter very 
seriously. Chief Minister Jyoti Basu conferred with 
the Chief Secretary, the Home Secretary and the 
Police Commissioner. The police were directed not 
to allow holding of the Sati fair nor taking out of 
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processions and using loudspeakers to propagate 
glorification of Sati on November 15. Subsequently, 
the State Home Department issued circulars to all 
District Magistrates and Superintendents of Police, 
giving them similar directions, as it was found that 
there were Sati temples outside Calcutta also. At 
the same time, the State Government made it clear 
that there would be no restrictions on the usual 
religious rites performed at the temples. 


Meanwhile, more facts about the Sati temples 
came to light. It was verified that in Calcutta alone 
there are about 50 such temples. It was also ascer- 
tained that most of these temples are branches of 
the original Sati temple at Jhunjhun in Rajasthan, 
where, according to the legend, one Narayani Bai 
became a widow at the age of 15 and became the 
first Satiin 1295. It was found that an organisation 
named Rani Sattmata Prachar Samity was behind 
these celebrations. The Samity’s office is situated 
next to the Raj Bhawan. In fact the “office” has no 
signboard and occupies a small corner of the full- 
fledged office of a Rajasthani businessman. 


While the Beliaghata temple, founded in 1837, is 
quite old, the others are of quite recent origin. For 
example, one in the Ballygunj area was originally a 
hundred-year-old Shiva temple but became a Sati 
temple in 1979, when a Rajasthani businessman 
brought a Sati icon from his home state and installed 
it in the Shivatemple. Similarly, the one at Lake 
Temple Road was registered some 34 years ago, but 
the Sati worship has started only recently. Another 
Sati temple was founded just 16 years ago. The 
temples are said to have sacred bricks, which had 
formed part of the platform of Rani Sati’s pyre at 
Jhunjhun in the 13th century. 


The temples are owned and patronised by families 
of Rajasthani businessmen. Even the priests are 
brought from that State. For at least four decades, 
Sati processions have been taken out every year 
on November 15. Small girls clad in Sati dress are 
put on trucks and compelled to sit still for hours 
on end, while the processions wend their way forward. 
Colourful tableaux on the Sati theme are carried 
and there is a keen competition between participat- 
ing groups to make their respective tableaux more 
attractive. Literature glorifying the Sati custom is 
published and distributed free. 


As the police bandobast started in a big way for 
the November 15 functions and public opinion cut- 
ting across party barriers became increasingly vocal 
against Sati festivals, the organisers of the fairs and 
processions decided to observe the day ona low 
key. The fair and the processions had, of course, 
been banned and large contingents of policemen 
were present near all the Sati temples to enforce 
the ban if need be. But the need did not arise and 
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a sevadasi of her husband.” 


very few votaries turned up to offer puja. The priests 
were palpably ‘unhappy at the loss of offerings 
or pranami, which are very substantial on that day. 
The Beliaghata temple, it may be mentioned, has 
two offertories. 


One had hoped that the excitement over Sati 
worship would die down (at least until the next 
November) with the uneventful passing off of the 
day. But it did not. A section of the Calcutta Press 
started a campaign to the effect that worship of 
Sati and the practice of Sati or widow-burning are 
two different things, and while the latter is defini- 
tely reprehensible, the former is not. A retired 
journalist and former Congress MP in an article 
contended that Bengal has an ancient practice of 
worshipping a goddess named Sati-Ma and that at 
Kanchrapdra, some 50 kms north of Calcutta, 
there is a shrine of. this goddess, where an annual 
fair is held. Then he referred to the Puranic legend 
that Lord Shiva’s wife Parvati or Sati left her 
mortal coils, when her father spoke ill of her hus- 
band. It was also a sort of Sati-daaha, he said and 
claimed it was different from the daaha of Roop 
Kanwar. He quoted another Sati legend from the 
Mahabharata and argued that Sati-mahatmya only 
meant unflinching devotion to one’s husband and 
obeying his commands. Who could object to this, 
he asked and maintained that while widow-burning 
should be eradicated, the glorification of Goddess 
Sati should continue. 


A retired IG of police joined issue with, the former 
MP: “If Sati-mahatmya means ‘obeying all com- 
mands of the husband’, I object to it because I do 
not accept the contention that a wife should remain 


The former Congress MP and others of his view 
deliberately chose to ignore the fact that the Sati 
temples of Calcutta have nothing to do with the 
legends of Hindu mythology and are directly related 
to the old practice of widow-burning and trace 
their origin to the Rani Sati Temple of Jhunjhun, 
where Narayani Bai allegedly became the first 
Sati. They also overlooked the fact that young 
girls are forced to pose as Satis in the annual 
Sati processions. 


This campaign in favour of glorification of Sati 
brought forth sharp reactions from eminent intellec- 
tuals like Mrinal Sen, Premendra Mitra and Ashok 
Mitra. The former Finance Minister of West 
Bengal said the campaign for Sati worship smacked 
of revivalism. At the same time, he pointed out that 
the Sati temples ‘“‘in Leftist Calcutta” were in 
existence for a long time, where the cult of Sati is 
preached but nobody took notice of this before 
newspaper reports were published. What did the 
Leftists do when the temples were being built, he 
asked. He drew attention to the mushrooming of 
temples of this or that goddess in recent times and 
sarcastically called for a “‘birth control” of the 
divine beings. 


However, except a small section, the community 
of Rajasthani businessmen in Calcutta have not 
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taken kindly to the banning of the Sati fairs and 
processions. There is reason to believe that religious 
beliefs and sentiments apart, there is a strong com- 
mercial interest behind the chain of Sati temples and 
festivals. The’ families, which own these temples are 
beneficiaries of huge offerings in cash and kind made 
by the devotees, not a few of them are quite pros- 
perous and well-to-do. 


An unknown organisation calling itself Sati Sarva- 
shakti Samity, with no known. address, called a 
12-hour bandh at Burra Bazar, the central business 
district of Calcutta on November 20, to protest 
government interference in Sati worship. As the 
bandh call failed to evoke much response, the bandh 
supporters resorted to violence. Unwilling shop- 
keepers were forced to close their shops. Those who 
refused to oblige had their shops stoned. When police 
arrested some rioters, a local Congress MLA 
ri et on their behalf to get them enlarged on 

ail, 


Rajesh Khaitan, a Congress MLA, came out with 
a statement saying that the administration had for- 
gotten that “custom is the third source of Hindu 
law”, that “‘custom over-rules the sacred law”, that 
the Sati temples all over India, established hundreds 
of years ago, “have now become part of culture, 
tradition, custom, faith and belief of the people” and 
that therefore “‘no law should be passed against such 
faith and belief of our people.” He demanded that 
Chief Minister Jyoti Basu forthwith withdrew the 
ban imposed on Sati processions, etc, “in public 
interest.” He only disapproved of the displaying of 
posters, pictures, stickers, etc, “by some devotees” 
showing a body of a dead man in the lap of a woman 
sitting in the middle of a lit pyre, because the people 
of today “have not seen the face of the concerned 
Sati.” 


The fact that the advocates of the Sati cult are not 
confined only to a particular community of Rajasthan, 
but can be found among other sections of people as 
well and the specious argument one often hears 
these days that while forcing a widow on her 
husband’s funeral pyre is condemnable, the case of 
one ‘‘voluntarily”’ following one’s husband to the 
pyre is different (implying that it is something to be 
extolled and glorified) show how deep is the influence 
of religious obscurantism on our society. It also 
shows how warped is our value judgment. If some- 
body attempts at committing suicide, it is a criminal 
offence. If others around him do nothing to prevent 
him from killing himself, that amounts to abetment 
which, again, is a criminal offence. But if a widow 
“voluntarily” mounts a funeral pyre, she covers 
herself with glory and those around her are not sup- 
posed to do anything to prevent her but witness the 
gruesome incident with awe and reverence! 


Secularism, Nehru once said, is not merely 
religious tolerance, but developing a rational and 
scientific outlook and rejection of outmoded values. 
The cult of Sati, which is being unashamedly pro- 
fessed, propagated and praised is a challenge to all 
secularists. In West Bengal, it is a challenge in parti- 
cular to the Leftists, who are ruling the State. LJ 
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“Pudumaipittan” Remembered and Eulogised 


JAG MOHAN 


f: is a sign of the times that the Sahitya Akademi 
had organised a two-day memorial seminar at 
New Delhi on the “celebrated”? Tamil short story 
writer, “‘Pudumaipittan’’ who died 39 years ago and 
who may be an utter stranger to the literary elite o 
India — except in Tamil Nadu! ° 
“‘Pudumaipittan” was the pen-name of Cho. 
Vridachallam (1906-1948), who during a working 
period of a decade and a half (1933 onwards till his 
death) became a pioneer short-story writer, an experi- 
menter with the Tamil language, poet and a- film 
scriptwriter, who left a lasting influence on his con- 
temporaries and the generation that followed. Such 
was his greatness and importance that till today he is 


known and referred to only by his pen-name — and _ 


not by his real name. And his pseudonym means 
“writer obssessed by modernity” or even better as 
“madman of modernism,” 

At the two-day seminar he was remembered, 
honoured and eulogised in an ample measure. His 
contemporaries and latter-day colleagues like Ka Naa 
Subramanyam, Asokamitran, Vallikannan and Venkat 
Swaminathan as well as those of younger generation 
like Dr C. Raveendran of the Delhi University and 
Dr ‘Vallampuri John, MP, read papers which were 
of a fairly high level and not merely rhetorical and 
full of superlatives. 

A literary biography of Pudumaipittan by Vallikan- 
nan in Tamil was released by the Sahitya Akademi — 
with the promise that this would be translated into 
Hindi, English and other languages. And an enter- 
prising Tamil publisher had brought out a mammoth 
volume of 900 and odd pages containing 98 short 
stories of Pudumaipittan in Tamil — the first defini- 
tive volume over — and four volumes are to follow. 

Dr Raveendran revealed significant aspects of the 
hidden side of Pudumaipittan as a poet. He wrote 
blank verse under the pen-name of “Velur Ve Kanda- 
swami Pillai?’ to tantalise the then Tamil reading 
public which was getting used to the literary acroba- 
tics launched by E.V. Ramaswamy Naicker, C.N. 
Annadurai, M. Karunanidhi and others of the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK). 

Had he been alive, Pudumaipittan would have 
blushed and mildly smiled and brushed aside all this 
celebration. For, by nature, this hard-working, ever 
penurious, journalist-cum-creative writer was an 
iconoclast, a rebel, a radical and an utter modernist 
who was all'the same fally conversant with the tradi- 
tions of the two millenia old Tamil literature. l 

Hailing from a conservative “Pillai”? family of 
Thirunelvelli, in the extreme south of Tamil Nadu, 
he abandoned his home and people soon after gradu- 
ation and migrated to Madras, where he met his 
fellow writers B.S. Ramiah, Ku Pa Rajagopalan, and 
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Na Pichumurthy. They started a bold journal called 
Manikodi (String of Pearls) with scant resources, 

During the three/four years ofits existence this 
slender journal printed on cheap newsprint, Mani- 
Kodi exercised profound influence on the then writers 
and their successors. All the writers inspired by 
Anton Chekhov, Guy de Maupassant, Katherine 
Mansfield and others brought into Tamil literature 
the modern sensibility. They made pioneering 
experiments in the use ofthe language — which © 
were in utter contrast to later-day rhetorical bombas- 
tic experiments of the DMK writets. They of the 
Manikodi group liberated Tamil writing from suffo- 
cating restrictions of tradition. - 

In this Manikodi group, Pudumaipittan was perhaps 
the most distinguished litterateur. His reading was 
vast. He went beyond English literature — almost 
as an act of defiance against the then British rulers — 
and discovered modern and contemporary European 
writers like Andre Gide and Thoman Mann, Ibsen 
and Pirandello, Knut Hamsun and Arthur 
Rimbaud. 

I am particularly indebted to him for he used to 
lend their books to me and talk about them with 
enthusiasm. He opened my eyes wide during long 
walks and trips to the Moore Market in Madras, 
a great storehouse of second-hand books, amply 
stocked by books sold by soldiers of the CBIC 
(China-Burma-India‘Command) Over cups of coffee, 
he would expound his obsession with modernism. 

At the seminar, the speakers especially Ka Naa 
Subramanyam and Dr. Vallampuri John emphasised 
how Pudumaipittan experimented with narrative 
forms, with style, with the Tamil language. There is 
not enough space to go into detail here in this article. 
It will suffice the non-Tamil-knowing readers to judge 
Pudumaipittan’s modernism from a couple of facts. 
One is that in the early ’forties, he had translated 
into Tamil Mary Woslstonecraft Shelley’s Frankenstein 

and Alexander Kuprin’s Yama the Pit, which many 
of his contemporaries writing in other Indian 
languages would not have dared. Secondly, he was 
so taken np by Bram Stoker’s Dracula that he made 
a deep study of werewolves and such exotica. 

As is usual with writers of his type, he could never 
make both ends meet with his meagre salary as a 
sub-editor in the Tamil dailies, Dinamani and 
Dinasari. Towards the end of his life he took to 
writing film-scripts for well-known and seedy film 
producers, who exploited the naive Cho. Vridacha]- 
lam. : He died in 1948 of tuberculosis but he left an 
impressive heritage, which inspired others, so much 
so 39 years after his death a two-day seminar could 
sustain his reputation. For this thanks should go to 
Sahitya Akademi. C] á 


BENGALI POET HONOURED 


This year’s prestigious Kabir Samman award of one lakh of rupees has come 


Kabir Samman for Subhas Mukhopadhyay 












to the well-known Bengali poet, Subhas Mukhopadhyay, for excellence, exceptional 
creativity and long-term dedication to the Muse of Poetry. The jury which made the 
unanimous nomination of Mukhopadhyay consisted of Ali Sardar Jafri, Sunil 
Gangopadhyaya, Dr Bhal Chandra Nemade, Dr Ram Chandra Sharma, K. 
Satchidanandan and Arvind Krishna Mehrotra. The jury also made a special 
mention of how in the post-Tagore period, the poet forged a new idiom for Bengali 
poetry out of colloquial speech. The Kabir award has-been instituted by the 
Government of Madhya Pradesh. 

Subhas Mukhopadhyay, was born in 1919 at Krishnanagar, Nadia, West Bengal. 
He has 50 books of a wide variety to his credit, some of which have been translated 
into other Indian and foreign languages. The Sahitya Akademi award for his Jato 
Durei Jai was given to him in 1964. He is the Editor of Lotus, the journal of 
Afro-Asian literature published from Cairo. 

Mainstream is publishing the translation of a famous poem of his to comme- 


A Face in the Procession 
(Original title in Bengali: Michile Sei Mukhi) 


had seen a face in the procession 
A hand like a whetted sword, 
closed, 

Pointing to the sky, 

A few strands of hair swaying in the breeze 

Like a flickering flame! 

Although she merged into the crowd 

Her face — that face in the procession — . 

AGlowed and gleamed like phosphorus on the tip ofa 

wave 

In that gale-tossed sea of humanity! 


its fist tightly 


The meeting was over 

The crowd spilled over on every side, 

And that face in the procession was lost 
Amidst busy footsteps 

In that forest of hands pointing to the ground. 
Even now I walk the streets 

Day after day, at all hours, 

Hoping to find once again 

That face in the procession! 


I admire the sharp, aquiline nose of some, 

I am intoxicated by the doe-like appeal in some 
eyes —— 

But “their hands point to the ground— 
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‘morate the occasion — by way of felicitation — Jag Mohan 






Their faces do not blaze up like the phosphorus 
In a gale-tossed sea! 

It is the dream of that very sea 

Which makes my heart sit up — 

The sea and that face in the procession! 


When all the other faces around me 

Try to conceal their distorted ugliness 

Under the load of fashionable cosmetics 

And drench their bodies with scent 

In order to suppress the stink of rotting corpses, 
Just then, that unrivalled face 

Appears within my heart 

Like a naked sword 

And wakes up my consciousness! 


I stuff forbidden documents 

In the hands of people 

Under cover of darkness 

And call upon them to shatter the foundations 
Of a crumbling ancient, moth-eaten edifice 

So that a particular face in the swelling procession 
May also find a body, 

And the free, unfettered love 

Of the entire universe 

May travel freely 

Across the bridge of two hearts! 


Translated by 
Swapan Dutta 
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P.R. RAJAGOPAL 


‘T22 idea of having aseparate State of Jharkhand 

is not new, though the issue appears to have 
assumed a greater sense of insistence and urgency 
during the last few years. 

This is one of those problems, which could well 
have been rendered innocuous and almost a non- 
issue if only the authorities concerned had dealt 
with the tribals in a more sympathetic and responsi- 
ble manner. We asa nation, seem to suffer from a 
` rare sense of myopia and a pathological urge for 
self-punishment. It is not otherwise easy to explain 
how and why the authorities have allowed the accu- 
mulation of so much grist to the Jharkhand mill. 

The State of Jharkhand as visualised by the tribals 
embraces seven districts of Bihar, in addition toa 
few from the neighbouring States of West Bengal 
and Orissa. The geographical area of the seven dis- 
tricts of Bihar works out to about half the size of 
the State and 25 per cent of its total population. 
According to Nirmal Sen Gupta, Chota Nagpur and 
Santhal Pargana together account for a fortieth part 
of the geographical area of the country. More 
than one-fourth of the country’s mining activities, 
and 20 per cent of the total public sector investments 
in industrial activities is based in this region. Among 
the urban population, the Jharkhandis constitute a 
large segment of the slum-dwellers. They constitute 
the unskilled workers in the industrial establishments, 
‘while the outsiders belong to the category of the 
better paid technical workers. 

A sociologist of the Punjab Agricultural Univer- 
sity has estimated that there are over one million 
migrant agricultural labourers in Punjab coming 
from other States. The bulk of them, ranging up 
to 66 per cent hail from Bihar tribal communities. 
This is in spite of the industrialisation in Bihar. The 
large tribal migration for jobs is due to two factors: 
absence of adequate technical education facilities for 
imparting necessary technical skills to the tribals and 
secondly, the medium of instruction in primary 
schools being Hindi, which is not their mother- 
tongue. This has resulted in a very high drop-out 
rate. According to one estimate though in the 
Chota. Nagpur area the tribals comprise about 40 
per cent and in some parts even 60 per cent of the 
population, none of the major industries has a 
labour force of tribals which is more than 5 per cent. 


Because of the heavy industrialisation and the pro-. 


blems incidental to it all of which affect the tribals 
the most; it would be no exaggeration to say that 
the tribals have come to regard the natural resources 
found in their area more as a curse than as a bounty 
of nature. 

The Koel-Karo project in Ranchi has affected 
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nearly 6,739 tribal land-owners and several thousand 
landless. The affected people had filed a writ in the 
Supreme Court to get relief and rehabilitation before 
they were dispossessed and evicted from the land. 
The Supreme Court appointed an advocate to submit 
a report after an on-the-spot study of the problem. 
The advocate, Jose Verghese, reported to the Supreme 
Court in April, 1986. According to the report the 
Government was trying to -rehabilitate the affected 
tribals by acquiring land from other tribals, who them- 
selves had only very meagre possession of land. The 
advocate’s finding was supported by documents to 
show that in the same area in which the tribal land 
was being acquired to rehabilitate the displaced tri- 
bals, there were also six non-tribal landowners owning 
a total of 7,740.33 acres. Two of these landowners 
have each 2439.69 acres and 2409.93 acres of land. 
Two others have 1337.8 and 1240.1 acres. All these 
lands were not availed of. This gives an idea of not 
only how the Land Ceiling Act has been flouted but 
that even later these persons were left untouched 
when even the marginal holdings of poor tribals 
were acquired. By not acquiring the land belonging 
to the rich non-tribals, but only from the compara- 
tively poorer tribals, the authorities opened them- 
selves to the charge that they were discriminating 
against the tribals. The tribals affected by the Koel- 
Karo project had been extremely agitated. 


The Tribal Welfare Commissioner had submitted a 
report to the State Government in 1982 stating that 
the tribals felt aggrieved on account of the inadequate 
monetary compensation paid~-to them for the land 
acquired from them in connection with various 
projects, 


The National Labour Institute had undertaken a 
study in February, 1984 of the wages and working 
conditions of the mine workers in Singbhum district. 
The report has pointed out large-scale illegal mining 
in areas where the tribals are the legitimate owners - 
of the land. They are denied adequate compensation. 
Minimum wages are never paid to the workers. 
Several mines do not keep records regarding the 
number of workers, wage payments, etc. The study 
has pointed out several serious infringements of the 
different provisions of the labour laws and ruthless 
exploitation of the ignorant and illiterate Adivasis 
by the contractors. 

More than 3,700 cases were pending with the 
police for, years for filing of charge sheets under the 
Forest Act, Excise Act, Indian Penal Code and 
others. In all these cases, the accused tribals were 
either ih jail or on bail. In some of these cases, the 
accused were in jail for more, than three. to four 
years. An examination of the list of 1,623 forest 
cases instituted against the Adivasis during the 
period from 1978 to 1983 revealed that there were 
many instances where on the same day a person who ~ 
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was accused in one particular case was accused in as 
many as eight different cases in different locations, 


The Supreme Court, disposing of the writ petition 
filed in 1983 by Mathew Areeparampil and others 
against the illegal and indiscriminate detention of 
Adivasis by the State of Bihar observed in its order 
dated September 20, 1984: “The facts as gleaned 
from the reports and documents reveal a most 
shocking state of affairs in the region in question. It 
seems that a very large number of people have been 
languishing in jails without trials for petty offences.” 
When repeated instances of such callousness on the 
part of the authorities towards the tribals occur, the 
tribals and their leaders understandably feel agitated 
and aggrieved that they are not being given a fair 
deal., These experiences in no small measure contri- 
bute to their alienation ‘from the mainstream of 
national life. 


It is alleged by the tribals that in the Kolham area 
in Singbhum district there have been as many as 17 
firings by the police between August, 1982 and 
August, 1983, None of these was even inquired into. 
Several other acts of excesses have been alleged 
againt the police without the tribals getting any relief 
while the delinquent policemen had got away with- 
out suffering any punishment. One of the tribal 
leaders alleged in the Bihar Assembly on June 20, 
1983 that the police action in the tribal areas made 
nonsense of the government’s claim that it is com- 
mitted to the welfare of the weaker sections. 





N.G. BASU 


REGIONAL and ethnic disparity in development is 
one of the features of unbalanced economic 
growth of our country. Recently much has been 
talked about tribal problems, not necessarily out of 
proper understanding of their problems and feelings 
for them. Experiences in the past have crystallised 
the notion that only the organised militant actions 
of the neglected section of the people can compel 
the unwilling political parties to realise the gravity 
of the situation, 

In recent years, we find a tendency to pooh-pooh 
the movements for regional autonomy and/or pre- 
servation of ethnic identity by bracketing them all as 
separatists and secessionists and hence against the 
very integrity of our country at the initial stage of 
such movements. The demand for a separate state 
within our Constitution, as raised by the tribal 
people of Eastern India, is a case of this nature. 

Tribals in this region are proverbially neglected 
and exploited by the enterprising section of the 
people. Organised exploitation of the tribal people 
and the resources under their command had started 
with the British rule and tribals often raised the 
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Tribals and Democracy in India 


N.E. Horo, one of the important tribal teaders, 
had once observed: “In tackling the tribal question, 
the Government of India is ultimately concerned 
with the assimilation and integration of the tribals 
in the mainstream of Indian society, the majority 
dominant Hindu society .... If assimilation in Hindu 
society 1s a noble process, how is it that the Harijans 
are struggling against social subjugation? ... For the 
Indian tribals the question is: Whether to be in 
bondage or to be free, whether to be submerged or 
to retain their identity. Tribals are Indians and they 
will remain Indian. They should find their place of 
honour as Indian tribals.” 

The demand for a separate Jharkhand State or for 
Union Territory status for areas comprising the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santhal Pargana 
districts was raised by the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
on Jharkhand Mukti Diwas celebrated by 70,000 
tribal men, women and children in Dumka and 
Dhanbad in February, 1986. The zeal and fervour 
of the tribals on the occasion was reportedly unprece- 
dented. As Suraj Mandal, who is a tribal MLA put 
it: “Every young man here is now ready to become 
Sidho and Kano, the legendary Santhal brothers, 
who raised the banner of revolt against the British 
and the Mahajans, 130 years ago.” The tribals can 
prove that they have not had a very fair deal under 
the existing dispensation. This can be one of the 
sources of continuing violence as it has been in the 
past, if things are allowed to drift. [1 (Courtesy: 


Hindustan Times) 





banner of revolt against the British to prevent such 
exploitation. Santhal revolt and Munda revolt, led 
by Birsa Munda (Birsa Bhagawan) took place at a 
time when very few would dare to raise the voice of 
freedom against the British. Even after Independence, 
there has been no basic improvement in the socio- 
economic life of tribals in India. On the contrary, 
the resources in their habitat arè more exploited 
which benefit others without corresponding improve- 


-ment of tribals’ material and social life. 


General literacy rate, among the tribals, in Chota 
Nagpur, reglon of South Bihar is unenviably low. 
Literacy rate among the tribals, even now, will not 
exceed four per cent. In many rural areas of Chota 
Nagpur schools exist only in name without any 
regular attendance of teachers. School drop-outs are 
alarmingly high. In some areas, drop-outs in class HHI 
to IV standard constitute 70 per cent of the enrolled 
students. There is no facility to learn for the tribal 
students through their mother-tongue. Most of the 
teachers in primary schools are non-tribals, who can 
not speak in any of the tribal languages. The situa- 
tion in south Bihar and adjacent parts in Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh is most depressing: The situation 
in West Bengal is slightly better, though not basically 
different. Whatever little funds are allocated for tribal 


education, does not result in the improvement of 
the situation, primarily because of unimaginative 
and insensitive administrative machinery and the 
existence of touts in the system, who are mostly 
non-tribals. 

In the absence of any endeavour to improve their 
socio-cultural practices and preserve the positive 
aspects of their cultural heritage, the large influx of 
non-tribal people in the region of their habitat, whose 
socio-cultural practices are quite different from 
theirs, has created an apprehension of identity crisis 
intensifying a feeling of alienation from other people. 
Tribals view non-tribals as usurpers of their resources, 
land and wealth and disrupters of their socio-cultural 
practices. 

South Bihar, which is the habitat of more than six 
million tribals, is rich in mineral resources and 
forests. It is claimed that 75 per cent of the state 
revenue comes from this region, yet the region is all 
round neglected. The average per capita income per 
person per day of a tribal family in Palamau, Santhal 
Pargana, Singbhum, Ranchi, Hazaribag will not 
exceed one rupee and fifty paise. In many areas, no 
modern amenity whatsoever has reached them. 
Facilities for pure drinking water and communicable 
roads are a far cry even to day. 


purse the last forty years of Independence there 

has been a large influx of non-tribals in this 
region of Bihar. Due to poverty of local tribals, 
coupled with‘the enterprising character of many a 
non-tribal, wanton transference of land from tribals 
to non-tribals has taken place. Many of the tribals, 
who could survive on land, even though not very 
productive in the past, are now landless ‘and have 
become wage labourers. Inspite of the fact that 
under Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, Jand belonging 
to tribals cannot be transferred to non-tribals, vio- 
lation of the Act is more frequent than its adherence. 
Low agricultural land has been taken away by non- 
tribal agriculturists; and uplands in the vicinity of 
urban centres are taken away for residential pur- 
poses by the new settlers. The cumulative effect of 
these is that, either the original owners of land 
are pushed back deep into remote areas or stay back 
as wage labourers with some non-cultivable land. 
As a result of all these, non-tribals are looked upon 
as intruders in the tribal domain, The present dis- 
content among the tribals is rooted in the aliena- 
tion of land from their possession and the treatment, 
meted out to them as bonded labourers in their own 
land. 

Forests are important natural resources which the 
local community has used for centuries as their own 
and could fall back upon for survival. In fact, tribals 
grew up as children of forests, their socio-cultural 
and economic practices are also interwoven with 
the forest life-cycles. With the nationalisation of 
forests, the local community of tribals are deprived 
of their rights on forest resources, which they enjoy- 
ed for centuries in the past. This has further created 
a sense of deprivation and alienation.”The wanton 
destruction of forests by contractors —- many cases 
in connivance with some officials — has aggravated 
the situation. The local community, particularly the 
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women, have to struggle hard even to collect fuelwood 
for domestic uses; not to speak of other minor forest 
produce, partly for self-consumption and partly for 
cash income for daily necessities of life. Without 
any alternative source of remunerative income, they 
migrate in groups, as bonded labour to other parts 
‘of the country. 


Some industries have come up in the tribal region 
of south Bihar, primarily, because of the proximity 
of mineral resources, abundance of land from which 
the people can easily be evicted, the last but not the 
least, the cheap tribal labour. More and more 
industries in Chota Nagpur region are associated 
with the eviction of residents from village after 
village. The evicted tribal households are not reha- 
bilitated in land elsewhere. These evicted persons 
are neither absorbed in these industries nor provided 
with any alternative opportunities for their survival, 
except as rickshaw-pullers or daily wage labourers. 
No serious endeavour is made to improve the skill 
of the evicted tribals for their absorption in 
industries. 


Increasing mining activities are thus accompanied 
large-scale eviction of households, apart from the 
associated environment pollution. 


Such a development process not only takes away 
the means of livelihood of the local community, 
but the influx of people from other regions, dis- 
torts their socio-cultural identity. Under the circum- 
stances, can anybody blame the local community if 
they think that no development and improvement 
of socio-economic conditions of tribals are possible, 
within the existing framework of administration? 
Democratic forces also could not show them effecti- 
vely and convincingly that non-tribal poor people 
are equally exploited in other parts of the country, 


A feeling is generated among the tribals that they 
can have a better life if they can administer their 
own development process in a separate state. Inspite 
of many divergences between different tribal groups 
on language, economic practice, even in social cus- 
toms, there is an encompassing feeling of affinity as 
tribals among all of them. A common working 
language, Sandri or Nagpuria, has already been 
evolved, There is a strong feeling among them that 
they are neglected and looked down upon as inferior 
people by others. This feeling ties them together 
inspite of many differences. 


“[soucs by and large, the level of living of tribals 

is unenviably low by any standard, yet a small 
group among them is emerging as the middle class, 
who are educated and are in contact with the modern 
ways of living. Under the present political set up, 
they may also aspire to have ashare of political 
power. Inthe absence ofa strong movement of 
workers and peasants for better level of living for 
them, to defend tribal rights and privileges, to pre- 
vent non-tribals’ grabbing of their land, to preserve 
their socio-cultural heritage, to create respect and 
honour for them, the tribal people naturally claim a 
separate state for themselves. When such a move- 
ment is spearheaded by the growing middle class from 
among them, the tribal people naturally get enthused 
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out of their general affinity, deep-rooted discontent, 
and the sense of alienation. 

Different bourgeois, feudal and religious forces 
are vying with one another to take over the leader- 
ship of the tribal people. Democratic forces, parti- 
cularly the working class, would do a great service 
to the nation and to tribals in particular, if they lead 
this movement to its successful end. Only by leading 
this movement, brotherly relationship between the 
struggle ‘of toiling people in other parts of the 
country and the tribal movement can be established. 
Those who are against such tribal movement may 
fee] complacent due to disunity among the tribals or 
depend on the success of the machinations to impart 
further seeds of disunity among them, They are 
likely to be befooled in near future. This disunity 
may delay the achievement or may further compli- 
cate the situation, but can not prevent the trend to 
reach its end. 

Democratic forces, particularly the Left should 
champion the cause of tribals and lead a united 
movement to achieve the goal. One point of caution 
is necessary here. 

About six million tribals live in Chota Nagpur area 
in close proximity with rich mineral and forest 
resources, with a strong sense of affinity; they can 
form state. But simple, innocent and inexperienced 
as they are, atthe initial stage of state adminis- 
tration, the old exploiting non-tribal feudal and 
bourgeois elements may try to penetrate and capture 
such a newly formed state machinery. It becomes 
evident when we find that recently in Bihar, they 
have become vocal for a sepatate Jharkand state. 
Under the circumstances, it may be worthwhile to 
form an administrative machinery with powers, 
responsibilities and autonomy for a certain limited 
period, before a formal state is formed. 

Conditions of tribals living ia different States are 
not uniform. In West Bengal, numerically they are 
not large enough, in contiguous area, the regions 


Dang: Politics bereft of Values 
(Contd, from page 6) 


Here is another instance of what is happening to 
our moral values and also of basic human goodness 
being still there. The widow of a victim of terrorists 
went to.the concerned authority to get financial assis- 
tance of Rs 20,000. She was requested to get the re- 
ceipt attested by an advocate. She requested three or 
four—one after the other. She was refused not on the 
ground that she was not known to them but because 
she could not pay Rs 50 or so as fee for attestation. 
Finally, one advocate after satisfying himself on the 
basis of some questions and answers asked very 
‘sympathetically, attested her signature on the receipt 
which enabled her to get her cheque (Payees Ac. 
only). She offered this advocate Rs 10/- which was 
all she had but he politely refused. Incidentally, the 
advocate was a Sikh while the victim was a Hindu 
widow whose husband had been shot dead by 
Khalistani terrorists. l l 

It is not our contention that all bourgeois poli- 
ticlans act unscrupulously for narrow political consi- 


derations. Nor is it contended that all leftists are 
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where they live are not endowed with rich resources! 
and last but not the least, here the democratic 
forces are competent enough in defending their. 
rights and privileges, the state administrative. 
machinery is not unsympathetic to tribal develop-. 
ment'in which efforts are made to draw them into 
the mainstream development. Tribals in West 
Bengal being in such a situation, a separate state 
for tribals can not benefit them. Inspite of these. 
conductive objective and political situation, the 
development of tribal dominated area is not yet 
commensurate to requirements. In West Bengal, 
the tribals live, by and large, in Birbhum, Bankura, 
Purulia and some parts of North Bengal. These 
districts and regions in West Bengal are yet back- 
ward and comparatively poor. Subjectively a feeling 
is brewing here among them that, as tribals they are 
not getting the attention of the state as they deserve 
and are deprived of fellow feelings, respect and 
sympathy from other non-tribals. ; 

If we probe deep into the matter, we will find that 
there is an objective basis for such a.feeling. Without 
denouncing their expressed sentiment as separatist. 
and following a path of confrontation, we should try 
to understand with sympathy where the shoe pinches. 
Left front friends in West Bengal may well think of 
creating a separate development authority for tribals, 
where tribal people of the state may participate 
more effectively in the development. process of their 
own. Through some such initiative feeling of negli- 
gence can be assuaged, fellow feelings and brother- 
hood can triumph under the leadership of democratic 
forces. 

It is no use dubbing every such movement as the 
demand for a Jharkhand state as the product of 
foreign machinations. It is true, that those outside 
forces are always interested in fishing in troubled 
waters—but unless democratic forces take necessary 
steps in proper time, destabilising forces will con- 
tinue to be active and disturb our socio-polity.0 


blemish-free. The fact however remains that Left 
alone can take a lead in the matter of resisting and 
fighting this type of unscrupulousness — just as Left 
alone has taken up the fight against political alli- 
ances with communal parties for the sake of votes 
and just as Left alone has taken a consistent stand 
against Sati. ) 

OF course, for all these fights — be it against 
communalism or for social reforms or for real 
value-based politics — Left must ensure that no one 
can retort and say: “It is a case of pot calling the 
kettle black.” Secondly, Left has to take a lead but it 
must rally all patriots, all secular-minded people, 
all socially progressive people and all honest people, 
as the case may be. 

The issue can be put differently too. The experi- 
ence of struggle against terrorism, separatism and 
communalism in Punjab has proved that working - 
class alone can play a leading role for safeguarding 
the unity of the country and the people. Likewise, 
value-based political and public life can be safe- 
guarded to the maximum possible. extent if work- 
ing class and its representatives take the lead in 
the matter. J i 





Disarmament and Developing Countries 


D.P. SEN | 


T 1980s constitute a turning point in the fate of 
mankind as a whole. In the 1970s, USA and 
USSR which together possess the maximum quantity 
of nuclear arsenal had taken a positive attitude 
towards núclear disarmament. But the situation 
changed in the 1980s. 

According to the World Federation of Scientific 
Workers, people throughout the world are being 
confronted with plans that rest on military superio- 
rity, first-strike capabilities and the wageability and 
winnability of a nuclear war as a means of conduct- 
ing politics. With the announcement of the Strategic 
Defencc Initiative (popularly known as Star Wars) by 
the USA in 1983, the outer space is going to be an 
arena of nuclear war. 

All these have given additional fillip to the nuclear 
arms race with the result that the possibility of a nu- 
clear War with the'threat of total destruction of human 
species and civilisation is staring us in the face. Even 
otherwise, the arms race is wasting huge financial 
resources that we have and this includes material 
resources (agricultural, mineral, etc), technical and 
other manpower resources and diversion of human 
innovative talent for creating and improving upon 
the weapons of death. This expenditure for the arms 
race serves no purpose for the common man of the 
world as a whole. For developing countries, the 
arms race has a special significance as it is standing 
in the way of development. 

Most of the developing countries including ours 
that is, India, which attained independence after the 
Second World War were colonies of one or the other 
imperial powers, of the West for centuries. These 
countries were subjected to intense exploitation and 
plunder and the resources thus accumulated formed 
the capital required for the development or flourish- 
ing of capitalism of the imperial countries. If the 
developing countries are economically handicapped 
today, it is not due to their fault; it is the legacy of 
the past, which cannot be rectified unless their former 
masters repay their previous “loan.” If the developed 
countries are developed today, it is through their 
philosophy of plunder, pillage and exploitation of 
the peoples of the colonies (developing countries). 

In matters of nutrition, health care and public 
health, education, employment and not to speak of 
quality of life, most of these developing countries 
are far behind the developed countries and the gap 
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between the two is increasing instead of decreasing. 
Herein lies the tragedy of our epoch. 

Certain countries of Africa deserve special atten- 
tion. It has been pointed out that 26 out of 31 coun- 
tries identified as less developed countries are African 
countries. Within these 26 African countries, 21 
countries with a population of 150 million people 
are experiencing serious food shortage. The situation 
of hunger and starvation in Africa is turning from 
bad to worse. The African countries’ dependence on 
food import and food aid is increasing every year. 
Not only is the area that has been affected by 
drought in the 1980s larger than that effected by 
drought in the 1970s, but the number of people 
affected has also increased. 

Hunger and food insufficiency in Africa are a 
manifestation of poverty resulting not only from 
centuries of exploitation, plunder and oppression by 
the external power but also from the misuse of 
natural and human resources. 

The aforementioned facts are based on the 
Churches Drought Action in Africa Studies Sub 
Committee Report on the “Causes of Hunger and 
Food insufficiency in Africa” published in 1985. 

When the situation with regard to food is such, 
one can easily comprehend the position with regard 
to other primary necessities of life (education, health 
and housing) not to speak of other amenities which 
the people of developed countries enjoy. 

India ranks tenth among the most industrialised 
countries of the world and first among the indus- 
trialised developing countries. The present indus- 
trialised stature has been attained by India after 
independance during the last 40 years and is not 
a legacy inherited from its imperial master. Still in 
the matter of housing, alleviation of poverty, public 
health, nutrition (not to speak of providing an 
affluent life) to all its people, it has miles to go. 

Housing: India hada population 361.1 million 
in 1951 and subsequently the figure, according to 
the 1981 census, reached 685.2 million. Presently 
it is around 750 million. The population during the 
last 40 years has almost doubled. The increase in 
population alongwith industrial growth has brought 
with it rapid urbanisation. There has been a 114 per 
cent Increase in rural population and a 158 per cent 
rise in urban population during 1951-81. In absolute 
figures, 97 million additional people have joined the 
urban sector in the 1951-81 period. Migration is mostly 
to big metropolitan cities such as Bombay, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Madras each with a population of several 
millions. This has put tremendous pressure on civic 
amenities. Excessive urbanisation, population explo- 
sion in the metro-cities complimented by the slow 
pace of economic development in small and medium 
towns and the concentration of economic, commer- 
cial and industrial activities in large cities have 
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together created housing problem in these cities. The 
1971-81 decade has added 47 million people in the 
urban areas. It has not been possible to keep the 
rate of growth in housing consistent with population 
growth. It has been estimated that we had a shortage 
of 4.6 million housing units in rural areas and 16.1 
million units in urban areas in the year 1981. In the 
big cities like Bombay, Calcutta about one-third of 
. the population live in slums. 

Poverty: In 1981-82, it was estimated that about 
42 per cent of the Indian population or 282 million 
people lived below the poverty line. As of 1986, 
the percentage of people below the poverty line has 
been variously reported from 35 to 40 percent. In 
this calculation an income of 382 US dollars 
(Rs. 5000) per annum per household of five has been 
taken. as the base line. This income is barely suff- 
cient to provide two square meals. 

Health: The average longeivity of an Indian is 
about 50 years, a figure not at allhigh. Only one- 
fifth of the Indian people have access to modern 
medicines. Half (about 10 million) of the TB cases 
in the world isin India. Deficiency of Vitamin-A 
makes 40,000 children blind every year. Over 60 
million people suffer from goitre, Eight per cent of 
the diseases and illnesses in India are preventable. 

Education: The literacy rate of the Indian popula- 
tion was only 36.23 per cent in 1981 (16.67 per cent 
in 1951), though India occupies the third position in 
scientific and technical manpower, next only to USA 
and USSR. The number of illiterates in 1981 thus 
stood at 437 million. Adult and primary education 
requires an enormous expansion. According to our 
Constitution, we have promised free and compulsory 
education for all children of the 6-14 year age 
group, but we have not been able to fulfil this long- 
standing objective despite concerted effort. By 1990, 
all the 163 million children estimated in the 6-14 
year age group will have to be enrolled in elementary 
schools. At present 93 million children are attending 
schools, In the next ten years 70 million additional 
children will have to be brought to school. 

Inspite of the fact that India ranks first in indus- 
trialisation among the developing countries, the 
picture one gets is not rosy. Whether in Asia, 
Africa or Latin America, each developing nation 
requires. huge financial resources for its develop- 
ment to remove its backwardness and to provide 
good quality life for all its people. 

The arms race has, in addition to its possibility 
to destroy peace, serious consequences in the 
development programmes of the developing nations. 
When millions of people in the developing nations 
are hungry, without proper health, education and 
place to live, when development programmes suffer, 
colossal amount of public money is being wasted 
for the production of weapons of death which may 
be used for the extinction of our species from the 
face of eath. 

Gabriel Garcia Marquez, the famous Spanish 
author and Nobel Laureate, at the plenary of 
Six-Nation Disarmament meeting in Mexico on 
August 6, 1986 cited a few examples which are 
quite relevant in the present situation. 
` 1. In 1981, UNICEF launched a programme 
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to solve the basic problems of`500 million poorest 
children in the world including their mothers as 
well. The programme included primary sanitation 
assistance, basic education and improvement in 
hygiene, water supply and diet at hundred billion 
US dollars. It all seemed an impossible dream. 
Yet that is barely the cost of a hundred B-IB 
strategic bombers and of less than 7000 cruise 
missiles in whose production the US Government 
will invest 21.2 billion dollars. 

2. According to FAO, in 1985, some 575 million 
people went hungry throughout the world. Covering 
their average calorie requirements would have cost 
less than 149 MX missiles out of 223 to be dep- 
loyed in Western Europe. And 27 of such mis- 
siles would suffice to buy the farm equipments 
needed by poor countries to become self-sufficient 
in food over the next four years. Furthermore, the 
cost of the programme would represent less than 
one-ninth of the 1982 Soviet military budget. 

3. Just two Trident atomic submarines out of the 
25 planned for the production by the current US 
Government or their equivalent in the Typhoon 
Submarines being built by the USSR would be 
enough to try, at long last, achieve the dream of 
literacy worldwide. Moreover, building schools and 
training teachers required by the Third World to 
cover the growth of educational needs over the next 
ten years could be defrayed by the cost of 45: Trident 
II missiles. Even so, 419 missiles would be left over to 
cover the same increases in education over the subse- 
quent fifteen years. 

Similar examples have been given by others and 
there is no need to cite more such examples. In the 
present nuclear age, the war equipments or equip- 
ment systems are highly sophisticated, immensely 
destructive, capable of covering thousands of miles 
at high speed and with a high accuracy to hit the 
targets. Obviously, these are highly expensive. 

The “Star Wars” programme of USA has been 
estimated to cost trillions of dollars,’ quite a high 
figure even for a rich country like USA. 

In 1985, arms swallowed up a massive amount of 
970 billion dollars, a figure on par with the annual 
GNP’s of all the developing countries of Asia and 
Africa taken together. 

The ultimate philosophy of arms race on the part 
of the vanguard capitalist world is to maintain the 
status quo in the developing nations so that their 
resources may be plundered or cheap labour may be 
exploited or talent may be purchased cheap. But 
what is required at present is to have a new approach 
on the part of the vanguard capitalist world to share 
the burden of the development programmes of the 
developing nations to a large extent. The program- 
mes of development should be framed from the 
standpoint of social justice and equality for all the 
people. Ata certain time in the past the imperial 
powers, that is, the vanguard capitalist countries 
looted their colonies; now let them repay at least a 
part of the loot in financing the development of their 
erstwhile colonies with honesty and sincerity. 

Though seventy per cent of the world military 
spending is by six major military{powers, yet develop- 
ing nations in many cases are also in-the field. The 
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quantum of money thus.spent in absolute terms 
may be insignificant compared to that spent by each 
of the major powers but it eats away a huge propor- 
tion of their limited resources which otherwise could 
be spent for useful developmental purposes. The 
arms spending by many developing countries origina~ 
tes from machinations, intrigues and destabilisation 
policy of the developed capitalist world headed by 
the USA, The above policy is particularly followed 
against those which’ do not behave ina totally 
subservient manner. Additionally, it provides a 
certain fillip to the armament industry and economy 
of the arms-supplying metropolitan countries. 

South Africa’s support for UNITA and constant 
incursions in Angola under different pretexts has 
turned Angola into a war zone and made agricultural 
production impossible as there is no security for the 
farmers. The same can be said of Mozambique 
where South Africa’s aid for the MNR (Mozambique 
National Resistance) and frequent raids have caused 
total insecurity in the country thus preventing agricul- 
tural production. Famine and hunger in Mozam- 


Krishna Iyer : Shelter for the Humblest 
(Contd. from page 7) 


modation to the common people at the lowest level. 
These are mandates, This can be read into Articles 38 
and 39 read together as the human essence of our 
constitutional order. The Court, now that affirmative 
action and remedial process are accepted as within the 
jurisdiction of activised forensic operation, may even 
direct the State to produce draft projects to imple- 
ment housing rights of the homeless many. It is not 
usurpation of administrative functions, but enforce- 
ment by the Judiciary of citizens’ rights. 

The Campaign must take upon itself the task of 
drafting a Bill on Housing Rights It must contain a 
National Housing Policy Statement as a specific 
provision. It must spell out the Human Right to a 
house, however, small! it be. It must authorise the 
State to acquire excess land from those who own or 
possess beyond the ceiling set by the Urban Ceiling 
Legislation. It must also provide for grant of land 
and materials to proletarian families, which should 
be persuaded by monetary and other incentives to 
construct their homesteads. It must abolish shanties, 
shovels and slums and provide instead, as a habi- 
tative pre-condition, a meaningful blue-print for 
settlement. One must take care to avoid trickery by 
intermediaries. Middlemen with political clout are a 
menace and must be kept out, nor should rehabili- 
tation be a ruse to remove homeless families clinging 
to little spaces from where they are and pushed into 
far-off places, which will jeoparadise their right to 
livelihood, distanced in such manner that they can- 
not reach their work-place. 

A comprehensive measure of legislative provision 
for housing for the totally homeless sector is impor- 
tant. Today governments, with elitist flavour pro- 
vide for high income groups, middle income groups 
and low income groups, but those housing schemes 
are bafflingly beyond the incomeless and the home- 
less. Indeed our construction engineers have not 
learnt the craft or art of building decent hutments, 
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bique and Angola are due to direct interference by 
South Africa. The present conflict in Ethiopia 
involving the government in Addis Ababa and the 
Eritrean forces is one of the factors contributing to 
the present Ethiopean plight. 

In India too, we are facing similar problems. The 
USA is arming our Western neighbour, Pakistan, to 
the teeth. In addition the forces of destabilisation 
with inspiration and support from the centres of the 
world capitalist powers are actively at work in 
the border regions of India. The result is that 
more and more funds are being diverted to the 
defence budget. In 1977-78, our defence spending 
was about Rs. 30,000 million (equivalent to about 
2300 million US dollars at the present exchange 
rate). According to the present budget, it is about 
Rs, 1,20,000 million (about 9200 million US dollars), 

For the poor developing nations, maximum funds 
should be made available for programmes of social 
benefit and not earmarked for undue military bud- 
gets. But quite often we are forced to choose the 
second path that make us economically weak.@ 


which cost little because the poor are invisible. They 
have learnt only housing arts, which give them an 
income. Nor have we trained common people to 
participate in constructing their own houses. In fact, 
there is gender injustice which also needsto be 
recognised and corrected. When land grants are 
made, the woman is often ignored, although it is the 
mother, the wife, the female who is more needy than 
the other. 

It is not for me to prolong nor furnish models of 
legislation except to insist that with appropriate 
technology and new developmental thinking, we 
may evolve accommodation justice and housing 
jurisprudence. The problem is so appalling in India 
to-day that five-starred mansions are rising in 
numbers to accommodate millionaires, while ill- 
starred millions are wallowing in squalor. 

We must have a Housing Policy for the nation to 
take care of the urban and rural poor. Humanisation 
of the Indian village and of the urban colony is 
perfectly feasible provided the political will and the 
economic determination of the power process in the 
Socialist Republic of India can be kindled to meet 
the colossal human challenge of the shelterless’ cry 
for shelter. Mobilise the masses and argue for 
redemption of the nation’s tryst with destiny. In 


Robert Kennedy’s oft-quoted passage: 
Some see things as they are and ask why; 
I dream things as they should be and ask why not. 


I know we have miles to go and promises to keep. 


Let us campaign aware of the petty done, the undone 
vast.C] 
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Kamla Chowdhry : Wastelands 
(Contd. from page 10) 


on various kinds of wastelands, land management 
and soil conservation methodologies, input techno- 
logies, need to be strengthened. 

Although very considerable work in wastelands 
development technologies have been successfully 
undertaken by ICAR and CSIR laboratories, their 
lab-to-land flow has been minimal. Not only is there 
no extension machinery for taking new technologies 
to the farmers, but the scientists themselves, in 
general, seem indifferent to the implementation of 
their findings. Cost-benefit analysis is rarely under- 
taken and the risk factor from the point of view of 
the poor farmer rarely considered. 


Leadership and Institution-Building 


Deforestation, land degradation, soil erosion, floods 
~ and droughts,ffamine, hunger and poverty, unemploy- 
ment and unrest are different faces of the same pro- 
blem. The country is facing a crisis of major dimen- 
sions. We have been squandering our capital and can 
no longer afford to do so. We are at the cross-roads; 
we can either turn the crisis into; a catastrophe by 
inaction and/or misguided policies or reverse the 
trend and create an ecological balance through 
massive afforestation and move towards a positive 
social and economic transformation. 

There are powerful historical, cultural and adminis- 
trative legacies that determine land use and control 
of land. The way land is classified reflects how it 
is viewed for purposes of policy. The general pur- 
pose of policy for wastelands is not to promote pro- 
ductive use of land but to protect property jurisdic- 
tions. If ecological and social transformation has 
to take place hard and difficult decisions have to be 
made. The system must change and evolve new ways 
of handling problems of land use and productivity. 
This will require leadership and institution-building. 

The custodial approach of managing forests was 
feasible when forests were beyond roads, transport 
and market systems and when fuelwood and fodder 
was easily available near village communities. The 
situation has changed radically demanding new poli- 
cies and more positive relationship with village com- 
‘munities. Protection of forests is not feasible without 
the active support of the local community. There 
are many examples where with inspired leadership 
(DGSM, Sukhomajri, Ralegaon, Anandniketan, 
Gram Vikas and many others) the villagers have 
protected their forests and grazing grounds and have 
lifted themselves out of poverty and drudgery. 

Amongst the tribals and other village communities 
living on the fringes of forest areas, there is tension, 
mistrust and unrest. These are lethal to human 
survival and the survival of the forests. The clamour 
is becoming loud and insistent demanding action. 
Leadership must take new steps and evolve new poli- 
cies based on trust if collaborative relationships are 
to be built to transform societies. 

A new condition of our times is the erosion of 
trust and the need for a high level of service in insti- 
tutional arrangements at the grassroot level, The 
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cost of mistrust and administrative policies and 
procedures that flow from it are staggering—if only 
we would recognise the unrest chaos and corruption 
that flow from it. The current environmental and 
social stresses, the related poverty, drudgery, conflict 
and alienation, the sapping of the will to live, all 
this threatens to destroy the balance of collective 
human systems that are normally self-stabilising. 

Many of the existing laws and Acts to protect 
forests need review and change for they have alienat- 
ed the people and have become self-defeating. When 
the administration relies too much on coercion and 
too little on collaborative policies, although it renders 
indispensable service, it too often imposes a system 
that is oppressive and corrupting and consequently 
self-defeating. 

We need leadership, political, administrative and 
scientific, which can engage the trust and energy of 
the people. As the Prime Minister has said a people’s 
movement has to be created and such a movement 
can only be based on trust and energy of the people. 
Such a people’s movement can have unforeseen 
possibilities, it can become a Key agent of change— 
for ecological balance as well as for the removal of 
poverty. (J 
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-EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Foreign Policy Challenges 


T# last year ended with two major events in the field of foreign 

policy. The Prime Minister’s visit to China and his participation 

at the SAARC Summit at Islamabad which provided him with the 
occasion for a bilateral Indo-Pak Summit. 

Much has already been said and written about both. At the same 

time, both these events raise important considerations fora careful 

but definite approach in our foreign policy projection. In this context, 


_ two tendencies are perceptible at the present moment. For one thing, 


a lot of euphoria has been generated over both these prime ministerial 


_ Visits. Side by side, one notices the contrary tendency of taking a 


rather sombre view about ‘both, implying thereby that there is no 
room for any tangible expectations from either. One seems to be over- 
emphasising the new element of change, while the other almost 
suggesting that nothing basically significant has taken place. The 
reality, however, seems to be a mix of both these perceptions; there is 
room for hope and at the same time, nothing will move automatically 
— there is need for careful endeavour towards translating the hope 
into reality. The element of change has to be projected along with 
the wisdom of continuity. 


LET us take the China visit first. The high-level encounters that 
Rajiv Gandhi had at Beijing were certainly important. They certainly 
helped to establish a rapport with the Chinese leadership at the highest 
political level which had been missing for more than two decades 
and a half. Coming as this visit did in the midst of China’s [new 
thinking about world problems, this has been useful. At the 
same time, it would be far-fetched and incorrect to describe it as the 
achievement of a breakthrough. 

In Sino-Indian relations, the centrepiece is the border dispute, and 
in the context of that dispute, any objective assessment of Rayjiv’s 
China visit will make it abundantly clear that breakthrough is yet 
to be achieved. Rather the respective positions maintained by the 
two sides have remained as they were despite the visit. While the 
media, both official and non-official, have played up the decision to 
set up a joint working group asa ‘major achievement, the fact of 
the matter is that the concépt of such a joint working group as it 
stands today does not differ substantially from the old exercise of 
having official level talks which could produce no fruitful results. 

It is no doubt true that it is only by means of such a joint working 
group can the border dispute be examined in depth and the possible 
solution explored. But the joint working group needs, in the very 
first place, political directive regarding the principles to be followed 
in working out a settlement. Should such a principle be found in 
agreeing to demarcate the boundary along the watershed of the high 
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mountains or some such geographical criterion?_ Or, 
should it be on the basis of historical claims and 
counter-claims? Or, on the basis of broadly accept- 
ing the existing realities on the ground and then 
suggest some marginal modifications? 

Without deciding upon these points, there could 
possibly be no progress on the border question. If 
the watershed principle is accepted for the eastern 
sector, can this be taken up for the western sector 
as well where the Karakoram range may have 
more than one watershed? And if we stick on 
to the Kuenlun range as the frontier as we did 
during the 1960 official level talks on the border 
-— worked out in meticulous details — one has 
to understand that the Chinese do not at all accept 
the Kuenlun range as the boundary line between 
India and China. Similarly, if we go by the historical 
claims, then the Chinese put up their claim on 
a greater part of Arunachal Pradesh by virtue of their 
assertion that this area was under the suzerainty of 
Lhasa for a long time before the British lay claim to 
it by drawing up the McMahon Line at the Simla 
Conference in 1913 which China had not signed. 
Thirdiy, if we accept the principle of existing realities 
as the Chinese have so far been doing, then India will 
have to forego its claim on the western sector in 
return for China foregoing its claim on huge parts 
of Arunachal Pradesh. This is a proposition which 
India had turned down in 1960 when Zhou Enlai 
raised it in Delhi and in 1982 when Deng Xiaop- 
ing offered in Beijing to a high level goodwill mission 
with the understanding that it would reach Indira 
Gandhi. If we had turned down this variant of the 
status quo, it is necessary to present what are the 
major objections to ıt from the Indian side. Nothing 
of this was done during Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to 
China. Was it that the Prime Minister was not pre- 
pared, or that he is not in a position to spell out his 
mind in the year of the impending general elections? 
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What is seriously lacking in the entire issue of 
Sino-Indian relations is that despite the high visi- 
bility build-up of the Prime Minister’s visit, there has 
so far been no serious attempt at educating the 
Indian public about the issues involved in the border 
dispute and what the Government is thinking on 
each of these issues. The only concern of the 
Government seems to be that the thorny issue of the 
border dispute must not loom large in public view 
during the election year. 

But the tight-lipped attitude on this issue of major 
interest and concern for the nation will not help the 
Government as could be seen from the attack from 
the Janata Dal leadership which, going by an article 
in a British weekly, has accused the Rajiv Goxern- 
ment of a sell-out over India’s claim over Aksai 
Chin — a charge which the Prime Minister has 
denied. Although technically this may be the formal 
position of the Indian Government, there is no 
gainsaying that the Chinese have not in the least 
given any inkling that they have shifted from their 
original position that China’s ownership of Aksai 
Chin is non-negotiable. : 

Although the Prime Minister said that there was © 
no time to discuss the Tibet situation, the Chinese 
official media has disclosed that Tibet was discussed 
with Rajiv by both the Chinese Premier and Presi- 
dent. While we reiterated that Tibet is part of 
China, the Chinese did not state that Sikkim is part 
of India. The only tangible gain of the visit is China 
agreeing to maintain peace on the border and not 
insist on India’s withdrawal from posts set up in 
1986. 


AS regards the Pakistan visit, undoubtedly Benazir 
Bhutto has come to be regarded as a striking poli- 
tical figure who is handling a very difficult situation 
with dynamism and courage. 





From this point, there comes two distinct 
approaches. One opinion thinks that she would 
move along friendly lines towards India, riding 
roughshod over all the obstacles on the way. 
Almost opposite is the other opinion which has a 
pessimistic assessment that Benazir would not last 
long in her present form — either she would be 
ousted by more powerful forces ranged against her, 
or would succumb to them. 

No doubt Benazir faces the most formidable 
array of adversaries — the powerful armed 
forces bosses, the religious fundamentalists, the 
dominating Punjab lobby feeling dispossessed; 
and then the American Administration and its 
agencies which wield unbelievably considerable 
influence on different sectors of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. Can she survive their combined onslaught? 
Can she succeed where her father failed? What can 
be stated with certainly at the moment is that 
Benazir is aware of the forces ranged against her, 
and she has marshalled all her skill and courage to 
ward these off. What keeps her going is her attach- 
ment to the awakened public in general who provide 
her with the necessary strength and confidence to 
face the powerful challenge. In other words, we are 
witnessing today the first stirrings of a Pakistani peres- 
troika under Benazir, and it is upto us to acknowledge 
its significance for enduring Indo-Pak relations. 

In such a difficult situation, itis not going to be 
easy for her nor will it be fair to expect it of her that 
she will outright repudiate the past Pakistani position 
with respect to India. At the same time, the new 
element in the situation must not be lost sight of. 
Benazir has made it amply clear that she would not 
back the Khalistani terrorists to operate from Paki- 
stan against Punjab. On the Siachen conflict, there 
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On Purposeful Voyage 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


T™ Islamabad meeting of South Asian heads of 

government and state constituting the Fourth 
Summit of the South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) turned out to be memorable 
on more than one count. This was truly the most 
noteworthy summit meet ever since the SAARC was 
formally launched with the first— Dhaka — summit 
in December 1985, 

As has been noted by many an observer, the 
changing realities in our sub-continent — springing 
from both global and domestic developments— have 
resulted in a more relaxed and tension-free atmos- 
phere which helped facilitate the fruitful delibera- 
tions at the SAARC Summit this time. The trend 
of the SAARC discussions was such as to reflect 
the removal of the element of distrust that had 
plagued Indo-Pak relations for a considerable 
length of time casting a shadow on the overall 
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is the possibility of mutual understanding at demili- 
tarization. She cannot at one go write off the per- 
sistent Pakistani stand on Kashmir though she has 
neatly brought it within the ambit of the Simla 
Agreement, a stand which tallies with that of India. 

To help her with measures that will strengthen 
Benazir’s position within Pakistan — that has to be 
India’s objective as by present reckoning she will 
nurture Indo-Pak amity. That objective has to be 
realistically pursued and not let it depend solely on 
her capacity to build that edifice of amity. 

The basic significance of Pakistan’s position today 
is that it has now entered the phase of democratic 
polity which is in the long-term interest of India. 
It is good that Rajiv Gandhi greeted her as the 
head of a democratic government in Pakistan. The 
implications of that stand have to be pursued by 
New Delhi in a firm, positive manner. 


BOTH these issues of immediate concern for India, 
namely relations with Pakistan and with China, can 
be handled with care only if every step taken by New 
Delhi is the result of careful, well-thought out home- 
work by our Foreign Office and acknowledged as 
such by the Prime Minister himself. This may sound 
as saying the obvious, but under the Rajiv dispen- 
sation, the very obvious is quite often neglected and 
the authorities wait for fresh impulse, the brain- 
waves of the Prime Minister himself. 

It’s time we realised that neither the issue of China 
nor that of Pakistan, nor for that matter any signi- 
ficant foreign policy issue can be handled without 
protracted in-depth thinking and calculation within 
the Government itself. 
January 4 N.C 
improvement of the South Asian region through the 
instrument of the Association. The emergence ofa 
democratically elected government enjoying mass 
sanction and legitimacy in Pakistan made all the 
difference no doubt, but special mention must be 
made of the personality of Benazir Bhutto — out- 
spoken, upright and strightforward — that contri- 
buted to the changing scenario in no less measure. 
Particularly noteworthy was her assertion, in the 
context of Indo-Pak relationship, that elected govern- 
ments “with mandate and legitimacy” ensured public 
support and participation in efforts towards norma- 
lisation of ties. However, more striking was her 
spirited reaction to laudatory references to her prede- 
cessor, General Zia-ul Haq, the man who brutally 
executed her father, by several of the summit parti- 
cipants that found her (at the concluding session of 
the SAARC meet on December 31) paying public 
tributes to Indira Gandhi, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
Ziaur Rahman and Sirimavo Bandaranaike for their 
positive contributions to the evolution of a coopera- 
tive approach in South Asia. And she did this pur- 
posely disregarding the obvious embarrassment such 
a step must have caused to Lt. General H.M. Ershad, 
Bangladesh’s head of state, and J.R. Jayewardene, 
the Sri Lankan President, who laid down office soon 
after the Islamabad Summit. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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An Artist’s Martyrdom 
ANWAR AZEEM 





Safdar Hashmi, founder of the Jana Natya Manch in Delhi, was brutally attacked by hired 
goondas and mafia gangsters associated with the ruling party at Sahibabad, UP on January 1, 1989, 
while his troupe was performing a street play. He succumbed to his injuries the following night at 
Ram Manohar Lohia Hospital, New Delhi. In the light of the revulsion his death has generated 
among intellectuals against such gangsterism, we publish this article by a noted writer and 
dramatist on Safdar’s contribution to street theatre of which he became a prominent exponent 
before he was snatched away from us in the most tragic circumstances, — Editor 





QADAR Hashmi, a blooming flower of people’s 

theatre, is dead. Is he? Only the other day J, nay 
we, had seen him irrepressibly alive on the stage. On 
Delhi stage, where democratic-aesthetic values of 
culture are supremely institutionalised in those 
awesome edifices, where emancipation of people’s 
culture as dreamt by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru are incarcerated. 

Away from these temples of culture, on a dusty 
road he was ‘doing’ theatre, as they say, when gangs- 
terism, totally brutalised, armed with crass male- 
volence, swooped down upon him in a murderous 
attack. He is now dead. He was done to death. He 
was killed. So was killed an innocent tamaashaai. 
Women members of the troupe were able to escape 
the rapacious seige of evil through the deeds of his 
superhuman courage. To make their escape possible, 
Safdar braved the blows single-handed until, as one 
gathers from what has appeared in the press, he 
slumped. Taken for dead, he was dragged some 
distance and dumped. 

This unique theatre talent was born in 1954. Had 
his life not been cut down so monstrously, he would 
have been 35 next April. He was born into a family 
of committed idealists. Like many families divided 
in 1945, his, too, was. Hashmi Sahab, Safdar’s 
father, a lean handsome man, with infectious sense 
of humour, used to tell me anecdotes about every- 
thing in which he was involved, and some of which 
had left him shattered. Division of India was one 
of them. So was the division of his family. That, 
however, was the national trauma that no Muslim, 
who had opted to remain rooted where his roots 
were, could escape. Safdar had inherited some of 
these characteristics from his father. 

Safdar did his graduation from St. Stephen’s and 
for some time worked as a lecturer in Garhwal, 
taught in Kashmir and in Delhi College, before he 
decided to devote himself entirely to the calling after 
his heart—the theatre, a different kind of theatre. It 
was a different kind of theatre composed of different 
kind of performers and different kind of audience. 
His approach was spontaneous, with a daring pen- 
chant for improvisations. 

He began rehearsing at the IPTA premises in 
Shankar Market. It was at this stage he invited me 
to see him work. There was something so earnest 
and persuasive about him, about what he was moti- 
vated to do, that I could not be evasive towards his 
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creative urge. And nearly all my evenings, after a 
whole day’s work, I began to spend with his little 
group of fellow-dreamers. There was nothing high- 
sounding or pretentious about them. They only had 
ideas and passion to work. Barest of musical instru- 
ments were their prize possessions — tabla and 
harmonium. And their voices, unafraid, tempered in 
inner fire to set alight the darkness. Led by Safdar, 
they sang folk songs. Obviously, he had charmed 
them all. 


Soon, it seemed to have dawned on him it was not 
the place for him. However hospitable the walls of 
the Shankar Market IPTA premises, he could not go 
on with this kind of caged activity. He was not the 
kind that could be ‘caged’ in the traditional formal- 
ism to which the IPTA’s theatrical efforts had been 
reduced to. 


He collected his dedicated friends and comrades 
and went out onto the street, into the wide world of 
dust and smoke, of misery and want, into the world 
denied the joy of a dignified living. That is how he 
launched his Jana Natya Manch, the street theatre. 
Thus his movement, on the creative level, became a 
self-propelled dynamic force, historically, a pioneer 
inheritor of the balmy creativity and its fighting 
traditions of the days of Annabhau Sathe, Amar 
Sheikh, Shombhu Mitra, Salil Choudhury, Gavankar, 
Niranjan Sen and Habib Tanveer, through the dyna- 
mics of interaction with the contextual factors of 
change. 

Whatever others may say, I have absolutely no 
doubt his source of inspiration was the cataclysmic 
wealth of Bertolt Brecht’s experimentation in epic 
theatre at its initial, rudimentary stage in a situation 
of politicised gangsterism, ruthless and violent, seeped 
in the chauvinism of ethnic power. 


Watching his theatre, on the roadside or on the 
stage, I was struck by his spontaneous proclivity 
towards universalised innovative power and imme- 
diacy of social responses. Be it Aurat or Machine or 
Samrath, he took authentic life-experiences and used 
characters and situations and projected the ridiculous 
incongruities and contrasts in the society in which he 
lived as one of the teeming and toiling millions. 


Now, lest there remains lingering a misconception 
that an artist who makes a mission of street theatre, 
a stark theatre of the people, must be doing so for 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Victim of Mafia Politics 


[7 happened almost ten years ago. One even- 

ing at the West Bengal Information Centre 
on Baba Kharak Singh Marg, New Delhi, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad was releasing a book 
on the history of the Indian cultural movement 
written by Sudhi Pradhan, a prominent figure in 
the IPTA since its inception. It was a small 
function, presided over by Prof Hiren Muker- 
jee, and the late Chinmohan Sehanavis intro- 
duced the book and its author to the audience. 
In his speech Prof Mukerjee recalled with a 
sense of nostalgia the glorious past of the 
IPTA of the forties and wondered how the 
songs and dances of those resurgent days of 
our freedom struggle had faded away. 

Sitting in the front row was a young man I 
had not met earlier. He protested, saying: 
“They are not lost. You can hear ‘the very 
songs even today, provided you have ears.” 
Prof Mukerjee retorted: “Why then are you 
so miserly? Why don’t you propagate them 
aah a wider audience for the benefit of all 
of us?” 


The young man was none other than Safdar 
Hashmi who is now no more. Little did I 
know that soon he would be heading the West 
Bengal Information Centre. And still later he 
would emerge as a leading spirit in the coun- 
try’s street theatre movement carrying forward 
the IPTA heritage. 

Affable and pleasant, Safdar was intensely 
energetic with total dedication to the work 
entrusted to him. I have seen him engrossed 
in making pages for the journal of the 
Students’ Federation of India for hours 
together without respite. His involvement in 
the Jana Natya Manch (JNM) does not need 
elaboration. His street plays, Chakka Jam in 
particular, were very popular during the recent 
strike struggle by the CITU in Delhi’s indus~ 
trial areas. 

It was he who helped Chinmohan Sehanavis 
in putting up the photographic exhibition on 
the different streams of our national freedom 
struggle in the Capital’s AIFACS hall some 
time back. 

He had invited me to meet his uncle, Anis 
Hashmi of the Pakistan Socialist Party, when 
the latter was here. It was a wonderful meet- 
ing where one was able to get introduced to 
Safdar’s family. He carried on the family’s 
tradition of propagating progressive, secular 
thought through the cultural medium that he 
chose as his vehicle to express his views on life 
and society. 
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One did not have to subscribe to Safdar’s 
politics to recognise his potential as a talented 
theatre personality and respect his sense of 
devotion to his own ideal. One trait of his 
character which attracted many to him was his 
capacity to mix with persons of different shades 
of opinion breaking all political barriers. His 
smile and laughter were highly infectious. One 
was thus shocked beyond words when the news 
came that he had succumbed to the injuries 
sustained during the brutal attack on him at 
Sahibabad on New Year’s Day while he was 
staging a street play there. 

The large number of artistes, dramatists, 
intellectuals, literary figures, journalists who 
joined Safdar’s funeral on January 3 provided 
a living testimony of his popularity cutting 
across party lines and ideological affiliations. 
Resentment and revulsion were writ large on 
their tearful faces. 

Their spontaneous reaction to the heinous 
crime was a reassurance that the democratic 


' forces will not tolerate such brutality. 


Safdar has fallen a victim to mafia politics 
currently in vogue in different parts of the 
country. This politics, encouraged by the ruling 
party since the Emergency days, has lately 
assumed dangerous proportions under the 
benign indulgence of politicians of all hues. 
Safdar’s untimely demise — an irreparable loss 
to the country’s progressive cultural movement 
— jis a grim warning to all of us, thinking 
people, that unless we unite steering clear of 
every form of sectarian outlook we would not 
be able to combat this menace threatening 
to engulf our body-politic. This menace also 
highlights the danger of the advent of fascism 
which has always emerged by attacking culture 


‘and all those who seek to preserve the best 


cultural traditions. 


To effectively fight and defeat these harbin- 
gers of. fascism it is essential for democratic 
forces to unite. They must include persons from 
all walks of life and of all beliefs including those 
in the Congress-I opposed to the politics of 
mafia raj. 

While paying homage to the young martyr 
who laid down his life at the altar of mafia 
terror, Mainstream—with which Safdar had all 
along maintained close and friendly relations— 
offers its sincere condolences to the. bereaved 
family and pledges to build up that united 
ee to the best of its ability in the days 
ahead. 


January 3 S.C, 
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Dealing with China 
GS. BHARGAVA 


te [NDIA and China today achieved a major break- 

through in putting their strained relations on an 
even Keel with the setting up of a joint working 
group for the settlement of the boundary issue in a 
definite time-frame, possibly two to three years.” 
The above extract from the report of one of the 
several Indian journalists who “covered” Rajiv 
Gandhi’s recent visit to China sums up the upshot of 
the event. It was apparently the Indian Government’s 
own version because most, if not all, of the reports 
in the Indian newspapers said so, very often using 
the same expressions and epithets including malapro- 
pisms like boundary for border. 

The Prime Minister also spoke in the same 
thetorical vein when he declared that the two coun- 
tries have made “fa new beginning, turned a new leaf 
in their relations,’ adding “‘there was a positive 
response from the Chinese leadership and the 
Chinese people. A mood has been generated to 
change the relationship...” His Chinese counterpart, 
Li Peng, however, put it more matter-of-factly that 
the ‘“‘visit made important contributions to the 
development of bilateral friendship and relations, and 
to the increased understanding of the two peoples”. 
No less significant than the foregoing was the com- 
ment of Krishna Kant who is not only a Janata 
party leader but also “takes special interest in 
strategic issues”. According to him, “‘while hoping 
for the best,” India “should be prepared for the 
worst”. 

In other words, while China is realistic, if not 
restrained, in its reaction to the visit, there is an 
overriding element of euphoria, tempered with a sug- 
gestion of escapism, in the Indian pronouncements. 
“A new beginning? has been made because of 

“positive response” (to what?) of the Chinese leader- 
ship. If “the new beginning” ends up as the short- 
lived honeymoon of the “‘bhai-bhai days” the Chinese 
leadership | will presumably be blamed because its 

“response” might not be adequately “‘positive”. 
After all, didn’t Beijing “‘stab Nehru in the back” in 
the run up to the 1962 border conflict? Can any 
patriotic Indian, even if born after 1962, , forget it? 
Hence Krishna Kants caution to be “prepared 
for the worst’. Meanwhile, for having striven 
to put the Sino-Indian relations on “an even keel” 
hallelujahs to Rajiv and votes for his party! 

The conclusion may sound uncharitable but the 
Prime Minister’s record of declaratory foreign policy 
shows how almost every move has been geared to 
electoral requirements at home. The Pakistan card 
in the context of unending terrorist trouble in Punjab 
came in handy to garner the votes of the Hindu core 
group. The air-drop of relief supplies in the Jaffna 


The author is a senior journalist and a former 
Principal Information Officer, Press Information 
Bureau, Government of India. : 
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peninsula in disregard of Sri Lanka’s air space was 
meant to influence the Haryana voter. Now the 
China visit will project the image of a world leader 
and an apostle of peace on par with Mikhail Gorba- 
chev if not Mahatma Gandhi as he campaigns in 
Tamil Nadu rubbing shoulders with film stars and 
Tamil militants borrowed from Sri Lanka. The out- 
flow of affection for Benazir reflecting the Govern- 
ment’s disdain for dictatorships — although not in 
Afghanistan, Burma, Iran, lraq and a host of other 
friendly countries — bas been fed back by Door- 
darshan from Islamabad. 

Iam not competent to make a moral judgment 
on the role of such cynicism in electoral politics. But 
elementary commonsense shows that such tactics 
will not do in dealing with China, with its historical 
experience and perceptions born of it. In the context 
of the Indian people’s distrust of China, assiduously 
cultivated over two decades, blaming Beijing for a 
setback in relationship is easy. But another 1959 in 
Sino-Indian relations can be a veritable disaster for 
India more than for China and the international 
system. It has taken more than 20 years to repair 
the damage wrought by the adventurism of military 
upstarts and intelligence moghuls in Nehru’s entour- 
age. Thanks to the Kauls and the Maliks, India had 
found itself in an unenviable position costing blood, 
tears, gold and international prestige. 

Experts have questioned the charge of “forward 
policy” by claiming that safeguarding one’s own 
frontier, even if aggressive, cannot be “forward 
policy”. But when the border is in dispute and has a 
history of annexations in the British period unilateral 
action, to assert one’s territorial claims is nothing 
short of provocation, More importantly, in retros- 
pect, conflict has not helped India retrieve the “lost” 
territory nor is there a possibility of a military solu- 
tion to the border dispute. Now, or a hundred years 
hence, it has to be politically settled. 

Against this backrgound, Rayjiv’s visit is highly 
welcome for its own sake, as the beginning of the 
end of a period of distrust: of and hostility towards 
China. By accepting a long-standing invitation from 
China, extended originally in Morarji Desai’s time 
and renewed to Indira Gandhi, Rajiv has played the 
ball lying in the Indian court. As for the other 
accomplishments of the visit, they have to be 
examined in the perspective of relations between the 
two countries since Atal Behari Vajpayee as the 
External Affairs Minister made his ill-fated trip to 
Beijing. 

The Soviets were visibly unhappy with what seem- 
ed to them as an Indian move to join the anti-Soviet 
entente being forged by China and the US. The pro- 
Western orientation of some of the Janata leaders 
was grist to Soviet suspicions fanned by pro-Moscow 
elements within the country with their own axe to 
grind. The Soviet propaganda against resistance to 


Indira Gandhi’s Emergency and the umbrage they 
had taken at the Janata formulation of “genuine 
non-alignment”’ were other complicating factors. 

After the Chinese military action against Vietnam 
it was thus impossible for Vajpayee to persist with 
his visit. The print media in India was up in arms 
against China, likening it to the 1962 attack on 
India. Morarji Desai did not conceal his reservations 
about the External Affairs Minister visiting China 
“while it occupied large chunks of Indian territory”. 
He had declined a Chinese invitation on that score. 
On top of that, he had let loose Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy on the South Block to educate them about the 
Middle Kingdom and its susceptibilities. The cumu- 
lative result of such a mixture of crossed signals and 
lack of policy can be imagined. 

With the return of Mrs Gandhi to Government in 
1980, the rigidity in dealing with China was relaxed. 
Being a pragmatist to the point of being Mrs Facing 
Everybody, Mrs Gandhi let the efforts towards nor- 
malisation of relations continue without misreading 
the Chinese opening to the Janata Government as 
she did in the case of Pakistan. 

On the Chinese side there was the celebrated 
“Deng package” proposing a final settlement of the 
border dispute on the basis of “the line of actual 
control’ and a step-by-step improvement in relations 
with a view to creating a congenial atmosphere for a 
final breakthrough. But the Sino-Indian talks “on 
bilateral problems and bilateral exchanges” — which 
have gone into eight rounds — did not have the 
“Deng package” on the agenda when they opened in 
New Delhi in December 1981. They were held with- 
out an agreed agenda and ended with no more tangi- 
ble outcome than an agreement to continue the 
exercise. But they were significant as a continuation 
of the timid beginning in the Janata period fora 
Sino-Indian detente. 

The first three rounds of talks held alternatively 
in New Delhi and Beijing went practically unnoticed. 
It was not merely because they were unproductive. 
There was no incentive at the political level to make 
up with China; there was also no public opinion 
worth the name favouring a rapproachment. Above 
all, there was the bogey of Chinese support to India’s 
traditional enemy, Pakistan. Western press reports of 
Chinese assistance in Pakistani acquisition of uranium 
enrichment capability triggered learned articles by 
security experts like K. Subrahmanyam on the threat 
posed by the two countries to India. 

The fourth round of talks in 1984 appeared pro- 
mising with India veering towards the Deng formul- 
ation of improving bilateral relations without waiting 
fora border settlement to set the style. Steps were 
afoot for bilateral agreements in the cultural, 
scientific and trade sectors. The Chinese, for their 
part, acceded to the Indian demand for a sector by 
sector negotiation of the border dispute. The Indian 
position had been that since only segments of the 
border were in dispute and not the entire length of 
it the negotiations should be confined to the former 
whereas for China the McMahon Line was anathema 
and had to be replaced by a freshly negotiated 
frontier even if the two alignments were congruent 
in most places. 
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What promised to be a breakthrough at the 1984 
round of talks was however hedged in by reservations 
on both sides. While agreeing to the step-by-step 
approach India insisted that a border settlement was 
essential for full normalisation of relations while 
Beijing capped its acceptance of the sector by sector 
negotiation of the border dispute with its longstand- 
ing demand for discussions encompassing the entire 
boundary. The fifth round of talks in September 
1984 maintained the slow progress towards a meeting 
ground and prompted Beijing to renew the pending 
invitation to Mrs Gandhi. 

But almost synchronising with Rajiv’s succession 
the Indian troops set up a border post at Sumdorong 
Chu in the Thag La ridge area, crossing into the terri- 
tory for the first time after 1962. In the following 
July after the thawing of the Himalayan snows the 
Chinese moved in force into the area and established 
themselves before Indian troops could regain the 
post. They had also reportedly built bunkers there 
and laid a helipad in its vicinity. 

The incident directly affected the sixth round of 
talks in New Delhi in November 1985. There was 
widespread expectation that Rajiv, after he settled 
down in office, would not only pursue his mother’s 
policy towards China but also breathe new momen- 
tum into it by virtue of the drive and dash attributed 
to him. Also, because of his thinly veiled pro- 
American thinking, it was thought he would be free 
of his mother’s hesitation in making up with China 
lest the Soviets should be offended. 

But Rajiv in office has proved to be different. Too 
weak despite the massive majority of his party in the 
Lok Sabha, immature and unused to diligent appli- 
cation to detail, he has let his so-called advisers 
nose-lead him. P.V. Narasimha Rao who as the 
External Affairs Minister was trying to normalise 
relations with both Pakistan and China had already 
been shifted by his mother. But she would heed his 
advice. Rajiv relegated him to the Ministry of 
Human Resources Development, an exalted version 
of the Education Ministry and ignored his views. 

A succession of greenhorns in the External Affairs 
Ministry let matters drift instead of pursuing the 
cordial talks between the Indian and the Chinese 
Prime Ministers at the United Nations in 1985. They 
either did not comprehend the consequences of the 
establishment of a border post at Sumdorong Chu 
in the disputed Thag La ridge area or were parties 
to it. One of them, who continues to be one of the 
‘gang of four’, had claimed in a press briefing that 
the Soviet Union had encouraged India to invoke 
the principle of “‘hot pursuit? of Punjab terrorists 
into Pakistani territory! 

The sixth round of talks held in this atmosphere 
marked a setback. It was said that the Chinese had 
shed their earlier “flexibility” and reverted to 
the position that India should make concessions 
in the eastern sector, in addition to those in the 
western sector. So India resumed its original 
stand that “the just and legal position of 
India .. is based on historical evidence, treaties, 
traditions, customs and usage not disputed by the 
Chinese up to the 1950s”. At the seventh round in 
Beijing the two sides could not agree even on the 
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location of the Sumdorong Chu post. Then followed 
amassing of troops on either side of the border. 

Who has taken the decision to establish the post 
in an area which lay in one of the places designated 
by the Colombo proposals asa kind of no-man’s 
land into which neither side should send armed 
patrols as well as civilian personnel? India had been 
adhering to the principle ever since the Chinese 
“unilateral” withdrawal in November 1961. China, 
too, did not establish any post there. Like the 
capture of the Siachen glacier in the Karakoram 
heights, although it has no strategic significance 
beyond doing Pakistan in the eye, was it the handi- 
work of ambitious Generals? Was the Prime Minis- 
ter a party to it? Or did he acceptit as a fait 
accompli? 

It was favourite gossip on New Delhi’s cocktail 
circuit then that the Soviets had been keeping India 
informed about the Chinese moves in the Sumdorong 
Chu area and were fully supportive of the Indian 
action. The legend of Chinese nuclear missile sites 
in Tibet was also born then. Rajiv was 80 much 
taken in by it that he convinced Peter Galbraith of 
the US Senate research staff that India’s ,objection 
to the Pakistani proposal for a nuclear weapons 
free zone in South Asia was on account of the 
Chinese “threat”? from Tibet. Galbraith then came 
out with the brainy idea to enlarge the proposed 
zone to include Tibet in it. Now during the China 
Visit Rajiv has categorically stated there are no such 
missile sites in Tibet. Where did they disappear? 

During Gorbachev’s first visit to New Delhi two 
years ago the Soviet leader had apparently counsel- 
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led moderation to Rajiv towards both China and 
Pakistan. Loaded questions were, therefore, put to 
the Soviet leader at the press conference in New 
Delhi on both the subjects, with one of the journa- 
lists asking whether asin 1962 the Soviet Union 
would prefer the ally to the friend. 

Nevertheless, India agreed to upgrade the Sino- 
Indian talks to the Foreign Secretaries’ level and 
escalation of the confrontation to a military conflict 
was avoided. Against that background the eighth 
and last round of talks in November 1987 was 
devoted to improvement of the climate for Rajiv’s 
likely visit to China this year, leaving aside the 
prickly border question. Thus, the seeds of the “new 
beginning” acknowledged by Rajiv were already 
there in the zigzag pattern of the official level talks. 
The decision to widen the relationship was also 
there. So were the indications of a foul-up of the 
atmosphere by precipitate military action. 

While safeguarding Indian interests, the policy- 
makers in New Delhi-should also bear in mind 
China’s perceptions of Indian actions and pro- 
nouncements. Dealing with China or for that matter 
Pakistan is not playing yo-yo, with bellicosity at one 
time and euphoria at another. It cannot be manipu- 
lated to suit perceived electoral requirements at 
home. It should be evolved nationally so that the 
Opposition parties are not driven to opposing it for 
fear of losing electoral advantage. Given proper 
guidance, most thinking people will support a policy 
of give and take towards China if it can win peace 
on the border and friendship with the neighbour to 
the north. 
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China: A 
C. RAJA MOHAN 





‘T#2 highly successful visit of Rajiv Gandhi to 

Beijing should help foster a relaxed and realistic 
attitude towards China in the Indian foreign policy 
thinking. For too long a larger-than-life image of 
China has dominated our thinking and tended to 
distort our approach to the people’s republic. The 
Indian friends and foes of China — for all their 
acrimonious differences — have been one in over- 
drawing the Chinese standing in the world. 

Among the friends of China, one section has been 
purely romantic. The cult of Mao Zedong as a new 
Messiah and the belief that China was the model for 
the social transformation of the Third World have 
indeed exhausted themselves. But they have left 
behind a lingering Sinophilia. In the late 1970s, 
when China broke out of the shackles of Maoism 
and ended the self-imposed isolation of the turbulent 
years Of the Cultural Revolution, it gained some 
unexpected friends in India — on the Centre-Right 
of the Indian political spectrum. This section, which 
never was too happy with India’s Moscow connec- 
tion, eagerly embraced the new Western enthusiasm 
for China. If the romantics were gullible in believ- 
ing the messianic role of China, the others have been 
equally naive in internalising American propaganda 
that China is an “emerging superpower” if not 
already “‘half a superpower”. 

The Nehruvians who had courageously extended 
the hand of friendship to a globally isolated China 
against much domestic and external rebuke could 
never recover from the trauma of 1962. The percep- 
tion of the “‘Chinese betrayal’? hardened into a 
belief system in the 1970s emphasising the untrust- 
worthiness and treacherous nature of the Chinese. 
The “‘strategic parallelism’? between China and the 
US since the late 1970s, the revival of the Pak- 
American strategic nexus since the early 1980s and 
the Pak-Chinese relationship since the 1960s helped 
set in concrete the perception of an ever enduring 
Sino-Pak-US axis seeking to contain India and 
thwart its legitimate aspirations. Some of the friends 
of the Soviet Union in this country contributed to 
this paranoia until Moscow itself began to recast its 
relationship with Beijing in the mid-1980s. The 
demonisation of China and the exaggeration of its 
capabilities had become the norm in India’s world- 
view. 

The Chinese themselves have shattered the wide- 
spread impression of the sixties and seventies that 
Beijing is the revolutionary beacon for the Third 
World, by rejecting Maoism. But the American- 
inspired image of China as an “emerging super- 
power” has endured. In retrospect it is amazing that 
the world should have believed Nixon and Kissinger 
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Realistic Appraisal 





(and Mao) who proclaimed that China was the third 
element of the great power triangle, ata time when 
the Chinese people were turning the clock back- 
wards, destroying their internal institutions, and 
losing valuable time in catching up with the rest of 
the world. The vision of China as the third super- 
power is symbolic of the deceptions of Kissinger’s 
grand strategy is the 1970s, but not of any real 
assessment of Chinese power. 

A few hundred nuclear weapons, a large military, 
anda permanent seat in the UN Security Coun- 
cil do not add up to superpower status. The 
Vietnamese, by giving a bloody nose to the Chinese 
in the 1979 conflict, did demonstrate this for anyone 
who cared to see. As the world undergoes a pro- 
found structural transformation involving a basic 
redistribution of power among the great powers of 
the world, only the naive cling to the notions of 
“Superpowers” and “emerging superpowers”. In the 
emerging world, the term superpower would increas- 
ingly be an anachronism. The United States is 
entering a painful phase of coping with the decline 
of American hegemony. The Soviet Union, under 
Gorbachev, has begun the political and intellectual 
adjustment to face up to a less than central role in 
world politics and initiate the comprehensive domes- 
tic economic structuring to catch up with Western 
standards of living. The new economic giants — 
West Germany and Japan — are political pygmies, 
tentative and uncertain about their political role on 
the world stage. 

The Chinese are unlikely to take the trouble 
of disabusing others’ misperceptions about China, 
but they are realistic to know that they are a long 
way from being a superpower. They understand, 
and others would agree, that China has enormous 
potential to be a great power. But the realisation of 
that potential is an unfinished and gigantic task. 
Their pragmatism has helped the Chinese leadership 
to make effective use of the international situation to 
facilitate economic modernisation in the 1980s. As 
the world moves away decisively from the cold war, 
it is not certain that the Chinese will enjoy the same 
advantages in the coming years. 

The Chinese under Deng Xiaoping, like the 
Russians under Gorbachev, realise that the trans- 
formation of a backward nation into a modern 
nation-state is no easy task, notwithstanding the 
simplicities of Stalin and Mao. Overcoming the dis- 
astrous policies of Mao Zedong, Deng has initiated 
an economic reform, breathtaking in its scope and 
ideologically heretical. a Bek economic growth 
over the past decade, has brought in its train a host: 
of inevitable problems — uneven economic develop- 
ment, runaway inflation, growth of regionalism and 
many social problems like corruption, child labour 
and prostitution, the very evils of the capitalist path. 
The Chinese reformers are now divided with one 
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Section demanding further decentralisation and 
privatisation, while the other argues for reasserting 
state control. 

Unlike Gorbachev who has affirmed that economic 
reforms cannot succeed without political reform, 
China under Deng has moved vigorously on the eco- 
nomic front without dealing with the political one. But 
it is going to be difficult to keep political liberalisation 
off the agenda for too long. Democracy and open- 
ness, political participation, supremacy of law, 
respect for individual rights, in short, the creation of 
a civil society would indeed be the biggest challenge 
for China. International pressures for progress on 
these issues would only increase in the coming years. 
The Western human rights campaign found it conve- 
nient in the cold war context to focus on the Soviet 
adversary and ignore their Chinese ally. With the 
Soviet policies of glasnost and democratisation, and 
improving East-West relations, the Western human 
rights attention will turn to China. The simmering 
nationality discontent, like in Tibet, would provide 
attractive opportunities forthe West. This means 
internal democratisation cannot just be based on 
factors of local convenience, but also on international 
demands. 

Internationally, too, Chinese pragmatism will now 
have to adapt to the changing world situation. In 
the name of an “independent” foreign palicy China 
has been adept at taking advantage of the Soviet- 
American confrontation. Its strong anti-Soviet stance 
in the Jate 1970s ona number of issues helped 
obtain Western investments and technology. At the 
same time the Chinese kept up the low-level dialogue 
with the USSR from the early 1980s, which has now 
begun to blossom. But the Chinese leadership is yet 
to grapple with the unprecedented dynamism in 
international relations, unleashed by Gorbachev. 
While the Soviet leadership has in place a compre- 
hensive theoretical understanding of current inter- 
national relations, a bold revision of the traditional 
communist worldview, and a vision of a cooperative 
international framework, the Chinese leadership has 
shied away from an overall theoretical position and 
has been content to be pragmatic. But as the 
Chinese grapple with the new situation they are 
bound to Giscover growing constraints on a free- 
wheeling foreign policy. 

In the seventies the Sino-Soviet conflict helped 
Mao open the door to the US and its allies. In the 
eighties the Soviet-American conflict helped increase 
Chinese leverages with both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. If Brezhnev’s detente focussed 
exclusively on Moscow’s relationship with Washing- 
ton, Gorbachev acts on the assumption of a multi- 
polar world and has used the improvement in rela- 
tions with the US to break new ground in Moscow’s 
relations with West Europe and the Asia-Pacific- 
region. 

China has been the only country which put pre- 
conditions fora summit meeting with Gorbachev. 
But as the full impact of Gorbachev’s diplomacy 
began to be felt, Deng had to take a step down. He 
has agreed to meet Gorbachev early next year, well 
before the Vietnamese troops vacate Kampuchea, 
which the Chinese said was the main obstacle in 
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fully normalising Sino-Soviet relations. There is nd 
doubt that the Soviet conciliatory moves helped; but 
it cannot be denied that the Chinese could no longer 
afford to delay the Sino-Soviet summit when the 
Western leaders were falling over each other to shake 
hands with Gorbachev. As the cold war eases and 
Washington-Moscow relations warm up, it will be 
difficult for China to play one against the other. 
Nor is it possible to return to the old Maoist argu- 
ment of fighting both Washington and Moscow. 

In Asia, the chief area of concern to the Chinese, 
the decline of the cold war is likely to have a pro- 
found impact on international relations in Asia. The 
Americans succeeded in building a large and power- 
ful coalition against the USSR in Asia by the turn 
of the eighties. The primacy of the Chinese in this 
coalition and in isolating Vietnam gave enormous 
diplomatic space for Beijing in the eighties. But 
Gorbachev has already broken through this coalition 
and imparted an unprecedented dynamism to Asian 
relations. The coming years would see the loosening 
of old alliances and quasi-alliances, the end to exclu- 
sive relationships, and every major Asian nation 
seeking economic and political links with all others. 
Besids the fact that there are four great powers in 
this region — the USSR, the USA, Japan and China 
— most other Asian nations are now fairly stable, 
fiercely nationalistic and in search of greater 
autonomy. 

The Chinese have already discovered that they 
have been isolated on the Kampuchean issue. The 
Soviet and Vietnamese flexibility on Kampuchea 
has shifted the focus from Vietnamese ‘“‘occu- 
pation” to the danger of the return of the genocidal 
Pol Pot clique. The Chinese are holding the tar 
baby now and are in need of a face-saving measure 
to extricate themselves. Prince Sihanouk has shifted 
his headquarters a from Beijing to Paris. The 
Americans, who have been content to let the Chinese 
run the policy of bleeding the Vietnamese, are seeking 
a re-entry and have stepped up aid to the non-com- 
munist Kampuchean opposition. 

It. would be surprising if the Vietnamese them- 
selves do not make a vigorous thrust towards 
improving relations with the United States and 
Japan in the coming year. This makes sense from 
both the domestic economic situation (which is in 
desperate straits) and the need for greater flexibility 
on the international scene. The South-East Asian 
nations’ private threat perceptions have differed 
vastly from their public rhetoric. While they were 
willing to pay lip service to the mandatory “Soviet 
threat”, countries like Indonesia and Malaysia have 
been more concerned about the “Chinese threat”. 
They have quietly demonstrated sympathy with 
Vietnam, which they saw as a bulwark against 
China. When the US itself is giving up on anti- 
Soviet rhetoric, these countries would no longer be 
inhibited in articulating their fears vis-a-vis China. 
The emerging complex equations in the Asia-Pacific 
pose severe constraints on China’s ability to use 
force in the region. 

By rejecting Maoism, Deng has laid the basis for 
a positive Chinese approach to the outside world. 

(Continued on page 30) 





For our Scientists and Science Teachers 


JAG MOHAN 


HE frontiers of knowlédge are ever expanding. This 

is an age of great many revolutions — revolutions 
that are moving at revolutionary pace. There is 
revolution in space, revolution in electronics, revolu- 
tion in information, and revolution in genetics. 
There is not a branch of human knowledge which is 
not witnessing rapid changes. More and more 
vistas and more and more horizons are becoming 
known to mankind. 

Take, for instance, medical sciences. Many dread- 
ful diseases are being contained or eliminated. Heart 
bye-pass surgery has become as routine as appendi- 
citis operation. Successful kidney and heart trans- 
plantation on a large scale are not far away. Viral 
agents are being developed fast to rid the mankind 
of the scourage of cold and flu. The pace of dege- 
nerative diseases is being slowed down. A great 
Biological Revolution is knocking at our door. Gene 
transplant from higher organism holds the promise 
of raising the physical and intellectual level of man- 
kind. Philosophers of the genre of Crlyle will have 
no longer to think in terms of man and superman, 
but in terms of supermen and superwomen. Man- 
kind is perhaps on the threshold of becoming super- 
mankind, and man may attain longevity bordering 
on immortality. Japan is a good example of the 
progress that is being made in regard to longevity. 
The average age of a Japanese has been increasing 
at the rate of about one per year. It was 55 years 
in 1947 and 78 years in 1984. 

Consider another field — Chemistry. Chemists 
have already synthesised over eight million com- 
pounds. Bio-technology is on the threshold of pro- 
viding thousands of new materials — from fuel to 
medicines, from foods to vaccines, and from chemi- 
cal to plastics. Likewise, optics are witnessing a 
great change. Optical fibres for telecommunication 
could dispense with copper cable and the laser beam 
could eventually banish the scalpel A third indus- 
trial revolution, far more pervasive than the previous 
ones, is truly taking place. 

In our country, too, significant scientific advance- 
ment has been made. In the sphere of science and 
technology, we are no longer considered a develop- 
ing country. We have now the third largest techni- 
cal manpower in the world. Our achievements in the 
field of nuclear science, Antarctica explorations and 
space research are recognised by all. We have 
broken new grounds in mining, metallurgy, oil 
exploration, machine building and electronics. The 
Green Revolution has become a part of our history. 
But for it, the drought of 1987, which affected as 
many as 17 States, would have caused widespread 
famine and loss of life. 


The author is the Governor of J & K. This 
write-up is based on his address to the National 
Academy of Sciences, India, in November 1988. 
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The Government is fully aware of the importance 
of science and are allocating more and more funds 
for it. The funds allocated during the Seventh Five 
Year Plan are 30 percent more than in the Sixth 
Five Year Plan. During the period 1985-1988, 
Rs 84 billion were spent on Research and Develop- 
ment projects and another Rs 6.14 billion on relat- 
ed activities pertaining to science and technology. 
Currently, about 2.14 lakh personnel are involved 
in scientific research. N 

All these advances, at the internationa] as well as 
national level, are, indeed, spectacular. Yet the 
other side of the picture stares us in the face, and a 
number of inconvenient questions come to mind. 

Is it not ironical that, in this age of unprecedented 
affluence, we should be having more than 100 under- 
developed countries, and every year as many people 
should be starving to death as were killed during the 
entire Second World War, and there should still be 
about 800 million people who live in absolute 
poverty, about 700 million who are unfed, about 
550 million who have no access to public health? 

Is ıt not incomprehensible that, in this age of 
science, reason and rationality, one trillion dollars 
should be spent on armaments, when a fraction of it 
should be sufficient to eliminate most dreadful disea- 
ses from the world? Why more than half a million 
scientists should be engaged on work connected with 
destructive weapons and ‘star war operations’ and 
the like? And why nuclear aircraft carrier should be 
built, the cost of which is equivalent to the total 
cost of eradicating leprosy from the world? 

Is it not shocking that, in this age of compassion, . 
sympathy, and humanism, five million children 
should be dying every year of diarrhoeal diseases, 30 
thousand should be becoming blind for want of 
Vitamin A, and 425 million should be wholly mal- 
nurished and thus exposed to all types of infections? 

Is it not indefensible that, while 22 litres of treated 
water per individual flow into the latrines and 
clossets of developed countries, energy equivalent to 
75,000 tonnes of rice per month per billion popula- 
tion is wasted in the poor countries in the stomach 
due to water borne diseases? 

Is it not true that when one serious disease is con- 
trolled, the other crops up? The emergence and 
rapid spread of AIDS, the most fearsome epidemic 
of our times, ‘the new plague’, is a case in point. "In 
fact, some of the medical thinkers doubt whether 
there has been any real progress in controlling 
human misery and diseases. A well-known doctor, 
in his book, Need be your Doctor so Useless’, has 
argued that the problems of human mal-formation 
have essentially remained untackled. 90 per cent of 
the diseases, like cancer, diabetes, arthritis, high 
blood pressure, etc., remain as elusive as before. 
Despite the fact that the tools of the present day 
technology equipped physician now costs as much 
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as $ 2.50 lakhs as compared to about § 50 halfa 
century ago, the end result is not materially 
different. 

How is it that in the continent, where it is difficult 
to have even two square meals, the “golden crescent 
in powder’, heroin, is being freely distributed? A 
perceptive observer has remarked: “‘Across the Asian 
continent drug abuse can no longer be considered 
merely a matter of concern. It is now an epidemic. 
It isin every town and every social strata. It is 
completely out of hand. In Delhi alone, number of 
addicts is believed to be 1,10,000. The addiction, 
once largely a Western affliction, has hit Asia with 
vengeance. The plague in Asia has taken a toll that 
goes far beyond the dead lives of the addicts. Drug 
related offences have increased”. 

In India, too, formidable problems remain. 65 per 
cent of our population is still illiterate. 50 million 
children in the age group of six to 11, upon whom 
depend the future of our country, do not goto 
school or drop out after a year or so. Fortyfive 
million children work as labourers. Population has 
galloped to 800 million. Housing shortage has risen 
up to 25 million. Our environment are getting worse, 
and our ecology is being increasingly threatened. 
One hundred and seventyfive million hectares of land 
have already been degraded. We are losing forest 
cover at the rate of 1.3 million hectares a year. Soil 
erosion is taking place at the rate of 12,000 metric 
tonnes a year. No wonder floods and droughts have 
become a recurring: feature of our economy. Pro- 
ductivity has also been declining. Our administrative 
delay in implementation of technical projects is 
notorious. The delay ranges from 6 months to 3 
years and the costs exceed the estimates as much as 
by 300 to 600 per cent. Even now, our share of the 
world trade is only 0.5 per cent. 

With ever-increasing irrationality, fanaticism and 
fundamentalism, and mounting administrative ex- 
penditure, the picture of despair and despondency 
gets completed. Some economic theoreticians have 
even started categorising India as a part of the 
Fourth World — a world for which there is no hope 
of breaking the vicious circle of poverty, over popu- 
lation, and under-development. In the area of edu- 
cation alone, for instance, it has been pointed out 
that India would have the largest illiterate popula- 
tion in the world by the end of the century. 

From the facts narrated above, it should be evi- 
dent that, despite phenomenal advance in science, 
things are really falling apart and areas of wasteland 
and darkness are ever-increasing. 

To quote WB Yeats: 

Things fall apart, the centre cannot hold 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world 

The blood dimmed tide ıs loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 


The best Jack all convictions, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

The same traits of contemporary civilisation are 
alluded by T.S. Eliot: 

Shape without form, shade without colour 

Paralysed force, gesture without motion 

What are the roots that clutch 

What branches grow 

Out of this stonny rubbish. 


It should be quite clear that scientifically advanced 
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but socially retarded civilisation is no civilisation at 
all. It is full of paradoxes, inequities and injustices. 
We have unprecedented poverty and ignorance 
amidst unprecedented affluence and scientific know- 
ledge. 

What are the underlying causes of the current 
conditions? The fundamental cause is the culture of 
incipient barbarism. The old view of science — the 
view propagated by Descarts and Newton — 
treats the universe asa machine. It has been aptly 
remarked that the preatest mind of the seventeenth 
century, Newton, denied the existence of the mind 
itself. 

The basic instinct was to conquer nature, to domi- 
nate it. Buttressed by Darwinism and the theory of 
survival of the fittest, this instinct led to colonisa- 
tion, ruthless exploitation, and establishment of a 
civilisation in which ends took precedence over 
means. There was no place for values of compas- 
sion, love and justice. To quote R.D. Liang: “Out 
went sight, sound, taste, touch, smell, and along 
with them has since gone aesthetics and ethical 
sensibilities, values, quality, form; all feelings, 
motives, intentions, soul, consciousness, spirit.” 
Inherent in this attitude was unbriddled consumer- 
ism, exploitative technology, and brutal social and 
economic system. 

This attitude, this underlying instinct, still persists. 
Take, for instance, the current environmental disrup- 
tion. The World Commission on Environmental 
Development in its recently published Report points 
out that, during the 900 days it functioned, about 
35 million people in Africa were exposed to grave 
risk of starvation; about 60 million people died of 
diarrhoea] diseases related to unsafe drinking water 
and mal-nutrition; chemical poisoning of river Rhine 
water in Switzerland killed millions of fish in 
Federal Republic of Germany and Netherlands; and 
the accident at Chernobyl nuclear reactor caused 
radio activity all around. 

It should be evident that the culture of incipient 
barbarism shows no sign of loosenihg its strangle- 
hold. It continues to manifest itself in many forms. 
It may be in the form of trial in genetically engi- 
neered vaccines or in the form of dumping of the 
nuclear waste in the Third World. 

The Western attitude, unfortunately, is getting 
absorbed in the Indian situation. It has, in fact, 
been argued in some quarters that social and econo- 
mic differenciation, in-built in the Indian system due 
to the decay and decadence of its once great civili- 
sation, is responding to and is in unison with 
consumerism and ruthless technology. Our political, 
social and economic elites are acquiring, albeit 
unconsciously, the same values which form part of 
the Western exploitative system. That is why 
advantage of whatever social and economic advance 
that has taken place in the country since indepen- 
dence has gone to about 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion. That is why both our cities and villages have 
two social, economic and cultural levels. At a higher 
level, our cities suffer from the extravagance of 
European urbanisation and our villages from the 
hangover of the feudal era. At a lower level, both 
suffer from acute poverty and deprivation. We have 


green revolution but without the power to purchase 
foodgrains for about 37 per cent of the population. 
We have revolution in telecommunications which 
enables us to talk to New York in 10 minutes but 
does not facilitate our talking to the village next 
door. 

What is the way out? What should be our 
approach to face the current challenges? 

The first and foremost is the need for understand- 
ing thoroughly the message and meaning of Contem- 
porary Revolution in Science, particularly in the 
realm of physics. This Revolution has brought home 
four basic facts of our existence. First, the matter is 
nothing but a mass of energy. Secondly, the 
ultimate particle: or sub-atomic particle is not a 
thing but mere interconnection, something which 


exists and can be experienced with mind’s eye. 


Sometimes it may appear as a wave, some- 
times as a particle, depending upon the way one 
looks at it. Thirdly, the universe is an organic entity 
which cannot be compartmentalised and can only be 
understood as a whole, as a system. Fourthly, the 
viewer himself is an interconnection, and cannot 
separate himself from the phenomenon viewed. In 
other words, the universe is a web, a complex web, 
in which mind and matter, life and nature, are woven 
with organic entity through hosts of inter-connections. 
This, then, is the pattern of cosmic existence, a 
vision of new reality, which modern science has 
provided. The universe now appears as a great 
thought, rather than a great machine. 

The findings of modern science are virtually the 
same as the preachings of our ancient sages and 
philosophers. What is the inter-connection but 
perception of the mind; what is this organic entity 
of life and nature but a vision of cosmic reality seen 
through inner enlightenment. The structure of the 
matter and the structure of the mind are essentially 
the same. It has been aptly observed: “Nothing can 
be more remarkable than the extent to which modern 
science conforms, in the domain of matter, the 
conception and even the very language which was 
arrived at, bya very different method, in the 
Vedanta.” ‘That’ of Upnishada is nothing but reality 
of non-material reality. As Edington puts it, “we 
have found a strange foot-print on the shore of the 
unknown; and lo! it is our own.” 

The current injustices, inequities and paradoxes 
occur because the message of the modern science, 
which is the same as the message of ancient wisdom, 
is not being grasped; because this universe, this 
Mother Earth, is not being viewed as an integral 
part of the cosmic web; and because the sea, the 
soil, the forests, the clouds, the mountains and the 
teeming millions spread over all the continents are 
not being considered as organic entities of that web. 
It is not being appreciated that the increasing 
frequency of the flood in Bengal is largely due to 
the cutting of forests in Nepal; that the slums of 
New Delhi or Srinagar are consequences of the 
decisions taken in New York and London; that the 
affluence of the Western countries is being maintained 
and enhanced by securing export of environments 
from the developing countries; that the consumption 
pattern in one part of the world is responsible for 
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increasing the deforestation, desertification and 
droughts in the other part; that one part of the globe 
has per capita income of about § 11,000 because the 
corresponding per capita income in the other half 
is only $ 190; that phenomena like global heating 
and loss of ozone layer do not respect national 
boundaries; and that this compartmentalisation of 
affluence and poverty would spell doom both for the 
so-called developed and the developing countries. 
One would die because of the problems of prosperity 
and other because of the problems of poverty. 
Currently, these two worlds suffer from two opposite 
kind of diseases But both are fatal in their own 
way. 

The study of the physical atom and the study of 
the spiritual atom lead to the same conclusion that a 
holistic view of the world, having a dynamic balance 
of its own, need to be taken. Toattain and follow 
such a vision of reality, a radically different social 
and economic structure, with different spiritual and 
cultural values, would have to be evolved. 

Secondly, the challenge before the Indian scientists 
is to break new grounds, become highly dynamic 
and innovative and evolve a technological pattern 
which is suited to our needs and requirements. The 
industrial resources are not as important as the 
resources of the brain; financial capital is not so 
significant as the human capital; and the greatest 
resource of the modern nation is its capacity to 
innovate and to carve out new path and explore new 
horizons. Fortunately, we have a rich heritage to 
inspire and great thinkers of the past to fall back 
upon, 

There is no other country in the world whose 
heritage is tuned to preservation and protection of 
environment. . Our Mahabharata, Ramayana, Vedas, 
Upanishadas, Gita, Puranas and Simtrities contain the 
earliest message in regard to preservation ot environ- 
ment and maintenance of ecological balance. For cen- 
turies, while praying to Goddess Durga, the Indian 
people have been saying: “So. long as the Earth 
has mountains, forests, trees. etc., human race will 
survive.” Nature or Earth has never been consider- 
ed as hostile element to be conquered or dominated. 
On the contrary, it has to be respected like mother: 
“The Earth is our Mother, we are its children.” In 
fact, man is forbidden from exploiting Nature. He 
is taught to live in harmony with Nature and recog- 
nise that divinity prevails in all elements, including 
plants and animals. Mahabharata hints that the basic 
elements of Nature constitute the Cosmic Being — 
mountains His bones, earth His flesh, sea His blood, 
sky His abdomen, air His breath and agni His 
energy. The whole emphasis of our ancient scripture 
is that human beings cannot separate themselves 
from natural surroundings and Earth has the same 
relationship with a man as the mother with her 
child. 

Plantation and preservation of trees are made 
sacred in religious functions. For instance, Varaha 
Purana says: “One who plants one peeple, one neem, 
one bar, ten flowering plants or creepers, two pome- 
granates, two oranges and five mangoes, does not go 
to hell.” In Charik Sankita, destruction of forests 1s 
taken as destruction of the state, and reforestation 
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an act of rebuilding the state and advancing its 
welfare. 

Likewise, protection of animals is considered a 
sacred duty. One of our scripture makes it absolu- 
tely clear as to how sinful it is to kill an animal. It 
says: “Oh wicked persons! if you roast a bird, then 
your bathing in sacred, rivers, pilgrimages, worships 
and yagnas are useless.” Kautilya’s Artha Shastra 
stipulates severe punishment to those who kill birds, 
foul the air, pollute water or otherwise damage the 
environment In our ancient mythology, birds and 
animals have always been identified with gods and 
goddesses — Elephant with God Indra, Rat with 
God Ganesh, and Lion with Goddess Durga. 


The Indian scientist should strike an original 
note, and draw inspiration from our ancient herit- 
age, which prompts us to respect natural eco-system, 
and use current knowledge of science and techno- 
logy to create a new civilisation — a civilisation 


which promotes not only scientific research and 
scientific temper but also scientific Justice and 
permeate such a justice with the ideals of renuncia- 
tion and service, tyaga and seva. 

There are two courses which can simultaneously 
be followed: (i) to develop and use high technologi- 
cal knowledge in the selected fields, such as solar 
energy and satellite communication; and (ii) to 
develop low energy technology for providing most of 
the day to day needs of the community. While the 
first course will extend the future options in vital 
fields, the second course will facilitate the growth of 
self-supporting, self-sustaining communities, produc- 
ing their own food and energy, recycling their own 
wastes, creating their own surpluses and approxi- 
mating generally to the pattern of natural eco-system 
and thus upgrading the quality of life and safeguard- 
ing its future against the risks inherent in following 
high cost and energy consuming technologies. 
Simultaneously, the spiritual assets should be dug 
from underneath the garbage of current imitativeness 
and utilised to fertilise the new social and technolo- 
gical order. 

Fourthly, ıt needs to be fully appreciated that 
there would be no science and technology revolution 
in the country without social and spiritual revolu- 
tion. Both have to proceed simultaneously. Without 
curing the current cultural disorientation and with- 
out creating new social ethos, real progress is not 
` possible. At best itcan only create an illusion. 
Reality will remain hidden in the cloak of Maya. 


Take, for instance, the recently created five techno- 
logy missions. They are, in fact, as much societal 
missions as technology missions. We may provide 
school buildings, black boards and all otber infras- 
tructure. But how will we create, in the teachers the 
spirit to teach with dedication? It is the social 
environment alone that can provide the motivational 
push. 

Can it not be said with some justification that a 
good part of our wasteland in research is due to 
unsuitable environment in the universities. Neither 
Prof C.V. Raman nor Ramanujam had any more 
facility than are provided at present. Yet they did 
pioneering work in the field of scientific and mathe- 
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matical research. To quote Prof. Rao: ‘‘Higher 
science education today presents a discouraging 
picture. We have very few peaks of excellence both 
in terms of men and in terms of institutions. This is 
not because of insufficient funds and facilities alone. 
It is at least partly because of the depressing atmos- 
phere that we scientists have built around ourselves.”’ 
May I invite your attention to what the Russian 
poet, Yevtushenko wrote: 

O my rivals. let’s stop all this, 

This nastiness and flattery. ' 

Let’s think about our fate, 

About the disease that afflicts us all. 

Let us build confidence in ourselves. As Swami 
Vivekananda put it: “Old religion said atheist is one 
who does not believe in God; the new religion says 
atheist is one who does not believe in himself.” It 
would be no one else but we who would have to 
break the vicious circle of diffidence, of rivalries, of 
maladies that afflict us all. 


In this regard, the role of science teachers is 
crucial. They have to assume the leadership, and 
enthuse the youth. They must remember what Lord 
Ashby said: “The commitment of a teacher is not 
only to transmit knowledge; it is to transmit a tradi- 
tion of scholarship, and attitude to phenomenon, a 
particular kind of integrity.” 

The science teacher has to do his best to ensure 
that culture of incipient barbarism, culture of unbrid- 
dled consumerism, culture of nastinessand narciss- 
ism, is destroyed, and replaced by culture of content- 
ment, compassion and creativity. He may not be the 
‘king’, but he could be the ‘philosopher’ and produce 
‘philosopher kings’. He may not be a ‘raja’; but he 
could be the rishi and produce raja-rishis. He could 
help in creating a generation which, to use Taoist as 
well as Confucian terminology, would be ‘kingly 
without and sagely within’. 

These philosopher-kings, these raja-rishis and 
these ‘kings wilhout and sagely within’, could be the 
harbinger of new civilisation —- a civilisation based 
upon the harmonious message of the new science 
and ancient wisdom, and also on the new inclination 
to explore new vistas. 

The crucial thing to remember is that the questions 
which are relevant to the field of science are not 
merely technical. They really involve the larger 
tasks of reforming and re-organising the total struc- 
ture of the community and imbibing new cultural 
values of equity, justice and compassion. It is the 
objectivity, balance, detachment and justice of the 
scientific temper that need to be advanced as much 
as pure scientific research. No real progress can take 
place in spiritual vacuum. Li. 
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Understanding National Integration from Anthropology 


VINAY KUMAR SRIVASTAVA 


TH essential theme in nation-building is that 

different groups having diverse cultures are inte- 
grated in a common body. Being a consciously 
carried out phenomenon, integration must be central 
to the planning processes, constitutional provisions, 
and the work attempted by various governmental 
and voluntary associations. For the purposes of 
nation-building the policy of exclusion or partial 
exclusion of groups cannot be accepted. 

The separatist movement of the Britishers was a 
diabolical policy to create cleavages between the 
tribals and the non-tribals. Emerging from the 
concept of ‘excluded’ and/or ‘partially excluded 
areas’, it thwarted the development of natural rela- 
tionships between the tribals and the non-tribals. 
The British policy was colonial and political; it was 
destined to cause fissiparous tendencies in the Indian 
divisions over which the Britishers exercised the 
colonial rule. Not only were the tribes excluded, 
other castes and communities received the same 
treatment. The Criminal Tribes Act, 1871, though 
manifestly dealing with the anti-social activities 
indulged in by tribal communities, latently provided 
nutritive maintenance to the policy of exclusion. 
Bhowmick (1980:118) writes: “Thus, ‘Criminal 
Tribe’ has been a label, a straitjacket to mark a few 
groups as ‘habitual’, rather ‘natural’ offenders.” 
With the Indian independence, the policy concerning 
the tribes changed from colonial to that of welfare; 
it changed from isolation to integration, and the 
focus came to dwell around national integration. 
A.V. Thakkar has rightly observed: “‘separation and 
isolation are dangerous theories, and strike at the 
root of national solidarity. Safety lies in ‘union’ 
and not in ‘Isolation.” (quoted in Philosophy for 
NEFA by Verrier Elwin, p. 29). 

Discussing the issue of unity in diversity,- Srinivas 
(1969: 1-2) says that Indian unity is on the one hand 
politico-geographic, on the other it is cultural. It is 
politico-geographic as there is a marked territory 
that falls under the jurisdiction of the Indian Govern- 
ment; there is one Constitution and one Parliament. 
Although “it was only during British rule that 
India became for the first time a single political 
entity” (Srinivas, 1969: 2), the idea of unity was 
definitely present in the traditional concepts of 
Chakravarti Raja and Ashwamedhyajna (horse-sacri- 
fice yajna). 

Further, in addition to politico-geographic unity, 
unity has also been fostered by the cultural dimen- 
sion, despite the fact that in India there is a multipli- 
city and heterogenity of cultures. Srinivas (1969: 2) 
writes: “The concept of the unity of India is inherent 
in Hinduism.” Following Srinivas, one may say that 
caste and religion provide unity to Indian society. 


The author is on the staff of the Department 
of Anthropology, University of Delhi. 
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Though caste has been the structural principle of 
Hinduism (Srinivas, 1952), it has equally embraced 
other religious and sectarian movements that emerged 
and thrived on the Indian soil. (Ahmad, 1978; Leach, 
1960; Mandelbaum, 1970; Singh, 1977). The pilg- 
rims often travelled to different directions in India 
as religious places of chief importance were disper- 
sed in all parts. In times when the modern modes 
of transport and media of communication had not 
emerged, pilgrimage required a travel of several days, 
even months from the devotees. Visiting a religious 
shrine before one left for heavenly abode was pan- 
Indic, and expected an assiduous following. 

Such travels brought people, originating from 
diverse contexts, in a number of open networks. 
Singularity of goal in these pilgrim movements was 
the binding element: it was not only that people of 
one culture were acquainted with that of the other, 
but also internalised the idea of vastness of their 
country, and often developed respect for the others. 
Besides affecting the organisational basis of other 
religious and sectarian communities, the caste system 
has equally influenced the communities in the border 
and fringe areas, and also some of the tribal socie- 
ties interacted like the Hindu model of social’organi- 
sation. The famous case of the tribes of Nilgiri 
hills can be cited here (Mandelbaum, 1956). Such 
interactions between tribes have also been reported 
from the Himalayas and Assam. (L.K. Mahapatra, 
1971). Itis not uncommon to see a large number 
of tribal societies calling themselves adivasi jati (see 
for example the Sahariya case, Joshi, 1987); the 
distinction between tribe and caste collapses in such 
contexts, and seems to be an academic distinction 
per se. 

Cultural exchanges between the groups have con- 
tributed to the emergence of unity. It is interesting 
to note that even when the groups subscribed to an 
egalitarian ideology, they unhesitatingly entered into 
the caste system, and were treated jari-wise. Thus the 
gap between the Hindus and other religious commu- 
nities was narrowed. The inclusion of modern mass 
media for disseminating information has gone further 
in spreading the Sanskritic values. Such a spread has 
fostered the emergence of cultural unity in India. It 
is true that some tribal societies — like the Muslim 
tribes of the North-West, the Nagas, the Mizos, 
and the tribes of Khasi and Jaintia hills — have 
remained relatively unaffected by caste ideology and 
Sanskritic values. In other parts of India, the twin 
relationship between caste ideology and religion has 
played a crucial role in producing cultural unity. 

The reform movements that emerged in the orbit 
of Hinduism endeavoured to disentangle religion 
from the overall cultural monopoly of the upper 
castes, and advised the culturally unprivileged 
sections to take up the Sanskritic values. These 
movements also facilitated the mobility of lower 
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sections in the Hindu caste hierarchy. The Arya 
Samaj, forexample, helped the backward classes, 
especially the Scheduled Castes, to have an equal 
access to the religious scriptures, which hitherto 
were the repository of the upper castes. Several other 
local movements also believed that for elevating the 
lower castes and tribals, the best way was to help 
them in emulating Sanskritic valuep. Thus cons- 
ciously as well as unconsciously the religious stream 
of Hinduism has contributed to the cultural inte- 
gration of India. 


H 


THIS brings us to a discussion of two significant 
questions, that is, (a) what groups are to be integra- 
ted? and (b) what is the ‘mainstream?’ to which the 
diverse groups and communities are to be knitted? 
There is an element of truth in the proposition that 
Caste and Hinduism have contributed to India’s 
cultural unity, but to equate Hinduism witb the 
‘mainstream’ of Indian society is not only fraught 
with danger but is also antithetical to the secular 
premises of the Indian state. The Indian Constitu- 
tion and political processes envisage a casteless and 
classless society and a secular state: inequality is to 
be abolished and secularism is to be practiced. 

Transcending the category of Hinduism, Bose 
(1972: 504, 505) thinks that the Gandhian values and 
ideas constitute the ‘mainstream’ of Indian society. 
To quote him: “...Gandhiji was in favour of a State 
which promoted religious neutrality ... . (The) 
principal purpose (of the state) was to liberate the 
‘masses’ from their subservience to the ‘classes’ ... . 
with this secularism as the foundation of our 
political life, the Hindu has to be a better Hindu, 
the Muslim a better Muslim, the Christian a better 
Christian in his personal life, while all of us small 
work together so that India becomes the happy home 
of a liberated and cultured people, who share one 
another’s labour in a modernized equalitarian econo- 
my.” The viability of Gandhian ideas in national 
integration (Roy Burman, 1988: 18-22) and a deve- 
lopmental model that emerges from it (Srivastava 
and van Willigen, 1988), has been emphasised 
recently. 

It has also been said that the ‘mainstream’ of 
Indian society consists of common productive orga- 
nisation, Parliamentary ‘democracy, soctalism and 
secularism (Ray, 1972: 584-5). Changes occurring in 
the ecological set up and industrialisation affect all 
communities equally, and therefore a planned 
economy meeting all the socio-economic challenges 
is indispensable for national integration. In pursu- 


ance of this view, it may be said that lop-sided‘ 


development coupled with regional imbalance will 
slaken the process of national integration. 

In terms of diversity, Indian society has different 
levels: besides the diversity of cultures, there are 
diversities of ethnic groups, religions, languages, and 
regions. But one need not be “unduly frightened’ 
(Srinivas, 1962: 110) about the existence of diversity 
as it is a result of various vicissitudes of history, and 
operation of the forces of segregation, which have 
gone hand-in-hand with that of unification. The 
problem of nation-building and of integrating 
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diverse units is also not unique to India, as a large 
number of new nations (see Geertz, 1962) have faced 
the monstrous problem of carving out a nation from 
plentifulness of diversities and separate,- often con- 
flicting interests. The role of charismatic leadership 
in nation-building, has also been emphasised (see 
Apter, 1963). In nation-building, the essential prin- 
ciple is unity in diversity where (i) uniqueness of 
each group is to be kept alive; (ii) the groups must 
be healthily knitted to the mainstream; and (iii) the 
forces which disrupt unity need to be curbed. 

Therefore, the concept of unity does not neces- 
sarily presume the existence of a monolithic struc- 
ture. Unity can always result from the diversities 
existing in a nation. And this model of diversity 
further tells that every Indian is also a member of 
a caste, village, linguistic group, state, religion, 
region, ethnic group, etc. Loyalty to each of these 
segments is instilled in the processes of upbringing. 
These cross-cutting ties of loyalty to various seg- 
ments, which stand in ‘balanced opposition’ to 
others of ‘structural equivalence’ (see Evans- 
Pritchard, 1940), have led some to believe that “‘we 
are all minorities in India, and are all in the fringe 
in one way or another”. (Uberoi, 1972: 581). Cutt- 
ing across all these minority statuses, national unity 
isa higher level of integration. Every Indian is 
integrated to his or her nation, and at the same 
time he or she is loyal to differential groups in which 
membership is held. It is unnatural and impossible 
to eliminate differential loyalties of people. A higher 
level of loyalty—loyalty to nation—expects that 
lower levels of loyalty exist. 

Since the lower levels of loyalty exist, there is a 
perennial fear that loyalties based on any one of 
them can always make their appearance in political 
terms. From ethnic groups, the feeling of ethnicity 
may always crystallise; from regional loyalties, 
regionalism can precipitate; from sharing the same 
language, linguism or the language question may 
come up, and from religious adherence, ideological 
conflict can always emerge giving rise to communal 
violence and politics. The threats to integration are 
contained in the very notion of diversity. Loyalties 
substantiated on any basis may demand a separate 
region for them, a state, a better deal, or they may 
show concern for a fission of the country. 

Then what is the ‘mainstream’ of Indian society? 
Do Hinduism and the caste system constitute the 
‘mainstream’? Do democratic processes, productive 
organisations and secularism collectively make up 
the ‘mainstream’? Is Gandhism, or more appropria- 
tely Gandhian values, form the ‘mainstream’? We 
have intuitively imagined that there is the ‘main- 
stream’ in which all diversities should (and must) 
melt, and in this ‘taken-for-granted’ concept, we 
have reluctantly embarked on its clear and precise 
definition. Notwithstanding the influence of Hinduism 
and the caste system on other religious communities 
in India, both Hinduism and the caste system cannot 
ae as comprising the ‘mainstream’ of 
ndia. 
` ‘Mainstream’ can be defined as that culture of the 
society where all the diversities melt; where the 
notion of segregation is not held, anda group is 
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united with the othet transcending individual cultural 
and ideational differences. In India sucha main- 
stream undoubtedly consists of a set of modern 
values, like equality, democracy, modern productive 
processes, and secular ethics. But these values need 
to be translated in the specific context of Indian 
reality. For instance, the modern productive pro- 
cesses should not alienate the rural masses by con- 
centrating all its gains in the urban milieu. Equality 
should not be confined to the individual and the sex, 
but must encompass groups and institutions. For 
planning processes, all types of groups like pastora- 
lists, hunter-food gatherers, shifting cultivators, 
peasants, workers, etc must have equal weightage 
and depending upon the gravity of the problems of 
each group, specific allocations may be made. 

In other words, the central theme of Indian unity 
is equality, in theoretical as well as pragmatic terms. 
One language, one religion, one culture, may 
apparently seem axiomatic of homogeneity, and thus 
unity. But in India the problem is to carve out 
unity from the existing diversities. Destruction of 
diversity is an impossible proposition, and India 
without diversity cannot be conceptualised. The 
mainstream, conceived as a cultural milieu, has to 
result from a set of values adapted and synchronised 
to the historic-specific conditions of Indian society, 
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IN the case of tribal societies, the problem of 
ethnicity and region has surfaced in certain areas. 
Numerically big triba! groups have taken up their 
cause, demanding a better deal from the government. 
In these cases, the tribal societies have passed from 
an isolated folk living to becoming an ethnic group 
in relation to the tribals of their neighbourhood, and 
have finally demanded a separate region for them. 
Let us illustrate this process with an example. 

According to the Census of India, 1971, there are 
fifteen tribal groups included. in the category called 
Naga in Nagaland. However, unofficial reports put 
their number around thirty or more. Each Naga 
tribe has its own distinctive identity, territorial dis- 
tribution, and speaks a different language. Now 
quite a few Naga languages have acquired a Roman 
script thanks to the work of the Christian missions 
in different parts of Nagaland. Each tribe generally 
practices endogamy, and at one time inter-tribal 
marriages Were almost negligible. Because of hilly 
terrains with less avenues of communication, the 
Naga villages were widely dispersed. Each village 
was divided into smaller units called khe/s (after an 
Assamese term) and in past, each khel could be con- 
ceptualised as a self-sufficient village with its own 
barricades, stockades, walls, and gates that were 
protective mechanisms against extraneous threats. 
Relations between different khels were organised in 
terms of democratic lines (Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1976: 
13; Ramasubban, 1978: 393-412; Marwah and Srivas- 
tava, 1987: 67-70). 

With the advent of the Britishers in the Naga 
hills, the structural relations between different khels 
started changing. The term ‘Naga’ was used for all 
these inhabitants by the plain Assamese. Hill dwellers, 
differentiated into various autonomous categories, 
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were also clubbed together in the term ‘Naga’ (fot ` 
the origin of this term, see Hutton, 1969: 5). Initially 
this term was used non-politically to refer to people 
alien to the plain Assamese, but gradually against ' 
the backdrop of British domination, the identity of 
all the hill inhabitants started crystallising under the 
canopy term, the ‘Naga’. The opening of the Naga 
hills also facilitated inter-tribal interactions. Against 
the external domination, different, and at one time 
hostile to one another, groups found a bulwark to 
their struggle in the Naga ethnic groups. For inter- 
tribal communication, a pidgin language called 
“Nagamese’, a hybrid of the Naga languages and 
Assamese, came into existence. Once the Naga 
ethnic identity came to characterise these people they 
demanded a separate state for themselves to be 
carved out from Assam. 

Ethnicity, therefore, results from extraneous situ- 
ations. It definitely has a relationship with lopsided 
development programmes, Once the group experi- 
ences exploitation at the hands of the outsiders, it — 
if it has a sizeable number and infrastructure that 
can sustain its movement — develops political con- 
sciousness' for securing better treatment from the 
political machinery. For instance, ethnicity in the 
Gondwana region of Adilabad district (Andhra 
Pradesh) was an effect of the exploitation perpet- 
rated by the outsiders (Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1979). 
As a protest against land alienation and indebted- 
ness, they formed the Gond Sabha. With an accentu- 
ation of exploitation, the feeling of separateness and 
regionalism came to settle. 

The incident of 1981 (Furer-Haimendorf, 1982: 
323-326) which culminated in firing was further re- 
inforcement of Gond identity and their feeling 
of regionalism. On April 20, 1981, the Gonds 
had planned to protest against land alienation and 
indebtedness. The local government fearing some 
problems from it imposed Section 144 Cr. P.C. The 
Gonds were ignorant of it, and moreover that parti- 
cular day happened to be the Aat day. The Gonds 
assembled in large number and started protesting. 
The police opened fire and according to an official 
estimate, 13 Gonds were killed (some Fuerer- 
Haimendorf, 1982: 324). 

Incidents of this type to which the tribe may be 
subjected are enough for strengthening “emotional 
integration’ of people to their group. The loyalty 
of people to their group already exists and it is 
cemented against the backdrop of outside threats. 
Surely India has been a melting pot of races and 
cultures but neither racial discrimination nor cultural 
unification has reached a level where all primordial 
loyalties of a group are mitigated. Therefore, there 
is every likelihood that an ethnic group becomes a 
pressure group, and the demand of a region isa 
natural outcome of such sentiments and solidarity. 

A region having vertical solidarity, is a dynamic 
category. Its boundaries are flexibly defined, but its 
identification is dependent on the concentration of a 
population having common cultural and linguistic 
characteristics. There have been various cases where 
a region was demanded by the tribal communities. 
The Gonds and the Bhils, for instance, demanded a 
separate state at the beginning of the Second World 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
(DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION) 
HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS 1989-90 





Applications on plain paper are invited from the Indian nationals who are residing in India for the award 
of six scholarships offered by the Government of Hungary for obtaining “CANDIDATE OF SCIENCE 
Degree (Ph. D) in the following subject fields: — 


1. Linguistics 2. Literature 3. Mathematics 4. Economics. ; 
Duration: The scholarships are tenable for 3-4 years (including the time required for learning the Hungarian 
language) in Hungary. i . 
Qualifications: Uniformly good academic record, with 60 per cent or above marks at Master’s degree in the 
subject concerned or related field. 


NOTE: Conversion formula should be given where grades have been awarded by University/Institutions. — 
Essential Experience: At least two consecutive years teaching/research/practical experience as on 1.1.1989 in 
the subject field selected after the prescribed educational qualifications. 

Age Limit: Below 33 years as on 1.1.1989 (born on or after 2 1.1956) relaxable upto two years in upper age 
for Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe candidates. The upper age limit and experience may be relaxed but by 
not more than 3 months at the discretion of the Selection Committee in the case of brilliant candidates. 
Value: Expenditure on boarding and lodging, ińternal travel related to the studies etc. will be met by the 
Hungarian Government. , f 
Passage Cost: The cost of passage from India to Hungary and back will be borne by the candidate or his/ 
her sponsorers/employers. Subject to availability of funds, the passage cost may also be met by the 
Government of India provided the candidate is eligible under the rules. 
‘Note: (1) The following documents must be attached with the application: Attested copy of the certificate 
certifying the date of birth (b) Candidates belonging to SC/ST must attach a copy of certificate to this 
effect. (c) Attested copies of marks sheets of the qualifying examinations (d) Attested copies of all degrees/ 
diplomas/certificates etc. (e) A clear and precise programme of study/research proposed to be undertaken 
in Hungary (f) A recent passport size photograph of candidate to be affixed on the prescribed application 
form (g) A crossed Indian Postal Order of 5/- (and Rs 1.25/-p-in case of SC/ST and other backward classes 
issued after the date of publication of this advertisement and payable to the Secretary, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Department of Education, New Delhi (2) Application in the subject-field other than 
those specified above will not be considered (3) Candidates who have already been abroad for study/ 
specialisation/training either on a scholarship or on their own are eligible to apply if they have been in 
India for atleast three consecutive years after their return from abroad, (4) Applications of candidates who 
are at present abroad, will not be considered (5) Candidates should have sufficiently good knowledge of 
India and the Donor country (6) Applications which do not contain Postal Orders and other required 
documents will be treated incomplete and will not be considered (7) No correspondence, will be entertained 
with candidates not selected for interview/fellowships (8) Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification 
(9) Candidates must send their applications fully sponsored by their employers. (10) Applications received 
after the prescribed date will not be entertained. Candidates should apply for the above scholarships on 
plain paper (preferably typed) furnishing the requisite details/particulars to the Deputy Educational 
Adviser, Ministry of Human Resource Development, Department of Education, External Scholarship 
Division, Section ES. 1, Room No. 516, 8-Wing, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi-110 001 latest by 
16th January, 1989. Application received thereafter will not be entertained for consideration. Format of 
application is attached. 


Code for use in office | 


1. Name of the country offering 
Scholarships 

2. (a) Subject : 
(b) Sub-subject : Passport size 

3. Name of the candidate (in ; photograph to 
Block Letters), with full : be pasted here. 
mailing address : 
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4. Marital Status 


5. Date of Birth and the State 
to which the candidate belongs 


6. Whether a member of SC/ST or a.tribal or aboriginal 
community. If so, give full particulars 


7. Academic record starting from high school/Hr. Secondary. 


Name of the Examination(s) | Year of passing | Division/Class | % of marks Subjects 
University/Board passed with position, | obtained. taken 
Institutions if any. Position if any. 





oo ee of no Division/Class is awarded & only grading is done the conversion formula adopted may be 
obtained. : 


8. Details of Professional Practical Training & Research Experience, specifying the period and number of 
papers published. ; 
9. Details of employment with dates and capacity and name of employer. : 


10. Nature of the present employment with date of appointment, designation and the name and address of 
the employers. : 


11. Have you been abroad? If so, give full particulars of the country; purpose and the period; also, 
mention the year of return to India. : 


12. Have you approached any University or professor in the country offering the Scholarship to accept you 
and if so, indicate with what results. Please attach copy of reply received. : 


13. Knowledge of foreign languages (other than English). Please attach proof. : 
Name of the Language (s) Spoken Very good/Good/Fair Written Very good/Good/air 


14. Proposed programme of study/research/training. specifying. : 
(i) the work in which engaged at present (indicating date of Ph. D. registration and name of 
institution) 
(ii) Nature and programme of study/research desired. 
(iit) future plans/prospects after the proposed studies/research, and 
(iv) how are these related to the technical or economic development of India? 


15. Crossed Postal Order of Rs. 5/- (Rs. 1.25 in case of SC/ST candidates etc) may be attached with the 
form with passport size photograph (one copy): (No. and date of Postal Order to be given). 


Note? Employed persons must send their applications fully sponsored by the employers. However, advance 
applications will be considered provisionally pending sponsorship by employers. 


Place: 


Date: 
(Signature of Candidate) 
16. a. Certified that Shri/Smt./Km. is employed by 
us/me and he has been sponsored by us/me for study abroad. 

b. He/She will be relieved by me/us, if selected. 

c. l/We undertake that he/she will be permitted to join his/her department/organisation on return 
from study abroad. I/We will ensure that his/her terms and conditions of service i.e., salary, 
seniority, promotion, leave etc. will not be adversely affected on account of his/hér absence and 
further that every thing possible will be done to provide the scholar with work and conditions of 
service suitable to and commensurate training obtained abroad. 


Place: (Signature of Employer/ 
Sponsoring Authority) 
Date: Seal of Office. 


@ Strike out if not applicable. 
davp88/625 
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War, but such a demand was turned dows (see 
Singh, 1985: 269). Nevertheless these demands have 
come up with renewed vigour. In 1941, a Gond 
called Kumra Bhimu in Adilabad demanded the 
formation of a separate state for the Gonds — the 
Gond Raj (Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1945: 208-217). The 
Raj Gond leader, Raja Naresh Singh, submitted a 
proposal for forming an Adivasi region out of the 
tribal areas of Chattisgarh and Rewa, before the 
State Reorganisation Committee. In the late 
1950s, a movement of the Gonds of lower strata 
developed under the stewardship of a Gond, Hira 
Singh. An organisation called Adivasi Kalyan 
Samiti was founded to safeguard the interests of the 
Gonds. In the 1960s, the movement reached its 
peak. The objectives of the movement were to pro- 
mote development programmes for the tribals and 
aid their efficacious implementation, encourage culti- 
vation among those Gonds who were more dependent 
on forest products, and revive Gond culture. The 
confrontation of the movement with the local gov- 
ernment began when Hira Singh advocated that the 
Gonds should pay tax to his sarkar (government). 
Although the movement gained considerable follow- 
ing, it began petering out in the 1960s after the 
leaders were arrested for violating various laws (see 
Singh, 1985: 269-270). 

Similarly the Udayachal: movement started as a 
socio-cultural and economic movement amongst the 
Bodo-Kachari tribe, concentrated in the northern 
parts of Gopalpara, Kamrup and Darrang districts 
of Assam (Mukherjee and Mukherjee, 1982: 253- 
280). Starting with a goal of ameliorating cultural, 
economic and political status of the Bodo, it has 
developed into a socio-political movement for a 
separate state within the Indian Union. Initially the 
movement had a literary bent: the Bodo Sahitya 
Sabha aimed at uniting the Bodo on the language 
issue and to work towards developing the Bodo 
language. It also demanded introduction of the 
Bodo language in schools existing in the Bodo-domi- 
nated areas. In the latter part, the leaders of the 
movement believed that for protecting the Bodo 
language and culture, and for the upliftment of their 
people, an autonomous state was imperative. 

The most powerful movement which also gained 
representation in state and central legislature was the 
Jharkhand movement. It can be used as a good exam- 
ple to understand transition from ethnicity to regiona- 
lism (see, Singh, 1985: 197-241, 271-275). In 1918, the 
educated Christian tribals organised the Chhotanag- 
pur Improvement Society. In the period from 193% 
to 1947, the movement grew militant under the 
name of Adivasi Mahasabha. In 1949, the Mahasabha 
was merged with a regional party, the Jharkhand 
party. It was believed that political action would be 
an alternative to social reforms. It is a clear case 
where it was believed that Sanskritisation or evangeli- 
sation would not succeed in raising the status of 
the tribals. The consolidation of the Jharkhand 
party began under the leadership of Jaipal Singh, a 
Munda who had graduated from Oxford, and the 
party demanded a tribal state called ‘Jharkhand’ 
state to be carved out of 20 districts in Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal. It was 
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stated in their manifesto that tribal problems would 
be solved when the tribal state was formed. In the 
period from 1952 to 1957 the Jharkhand party did 
very well in the general elections and emerged as a 
major party in the Chhotanagpur-Santhal Parga- 
nas region. In the second general elections, its influ- 
ence was noticed in Orissa also. But by 1960s, the 
decline of the Jharkhand party began mainly because 
of three reasons: 
a. the enthusiasts lost interest in the party because 
the demand of a separate state was not realised; 
b. the growing impact of development program- 
mes was felt in Chhotanagpur and some other 
areas, and there was an improvement in the 
condition of the tribals; and 
c. a split took place in the party because of seve- 
ral cultural and religious differences, especially 
between the Christians and the non-Christians. 
The Christians were more advanced compared 
to the non-Christians, and the latter sought the 
support of the Jan Sangh and the Congress for 
their problems. 

By 1967, the Jharkhand movement lost its popu- 
larity. Its ranks were absorbed by the Congress, 
while the militant sections joined the Naxalbari 
movement where they got an opportunity to adopt 
a radical path for the realisation of their demands. 
In 1973, the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha was formed 
and it demanded a separate Jharkhand state, a 
change in agrarian relations, recovery of land from 
the landlords, and cultural revivalism. Its militant 
phase began from October, 1977, especially after 
Jaya Prakash Narayan’s advice for the formation of 
smaller States and the statement of the then Home 
Minister, Charan Singh, about reorganisation of 
the States. In 1980, the Morcha entered the State 
politics with a renewal of their demand. Today the 
Jharkhand movement is emerging asa strong force 
in the industrial and mining belt of Chhotanagpur. 
Now it conceptualises asa Jharkhandi not only as 
a producer but also asa member of the working 
class. The feeling of ethnicity has been further 
reinforced because of urbanisation and the spread of 
modernity. 

It is not only that the regions have been politicised, 
but also that the dichotomy of ‘native’ and 
‘migrant’ has acquired monstrous proportions in 
some parts of India. These movements — often 
called, “sons of the soil?’ movement — engineered by 
the natives have led to several regional parties which 
are supposed to look after the native interests as 
well as remove the alien from the native land. Sri- 
nivas (1962: 98-111) suggests that ‘natural regions’ 
must be formed to solve the problem of regionalism. 
These ‘natural regions’ must be based on scientific 
criteria, rather than language or any other identity. 
The help of geographers, geologists, and ethnogra- 
phers should be sought for demarcating these 
regions. Each region should be administered by a 
council responsible for development on the basis of 
scientific criteria. 

The crux of regionalism lies in imbalances bet- 
ween regions created by economic development. In 
all regional movements the protest is against 
inequality because all regions have not benefited 
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equally from development and modernisation. The 
promises of modernisation have not reached all: 
on the contrary, development has deepened the 
already existing crises. The problem can be hand- 
led by distributing gains equally to all parts of the 
society. Evaluatory schemes need to be streng- 
thened to see whether the gains are reaching pro- 
perly. It has been seen from all these cases that 
when there is a spurt in developmental activities and 
benefits come to the people, there is a decline in 
their’ demands of a State or region. Moreover 
there is a need to spread national consciousness to 
various regions through several agencies. 

Srinivas (1976: 32) suggests that for neutralising 
the regional movements, various positive measures 
~~ of both short-and long-term — need to be taken. 
He thinks that for certain categories of jobs, 
especially semi-skilled and unskilled, the local 
people should be allocated preference. There must 
be training courses for inculcating skills in the 
local people and preparing them for various jobs. 
Posts requiring. special qualifications should be 
filled on merit and on all India basis. In this 
way the principles of proportional as well as 
compensatory equality can be combined. 


IV 


THERE is an overlapping between the demand of 
a region and its association with language. The 
concept of region is based on vertical solidarity; 
nonetheless language becomes the unifying aspect. 
In other words, the demand of a region is tacitly 
tied to linguistic affinity. 

Various linguistic surveys recognise the existence 
of almost 200 languages and 600 dialects in India. 
The languages are divided in four groups, that is, 
Kirata, Nisada, Dravida, and Aryan. Indo-Aryan 
languages have the maximum speakers, followed 
by Dravidian, Austro-Asiatic and Sino-Tibetan. 
Each of these linguistic families has further been 
divided according to the distribution of its speakers. 
The Eighth Schedule has recognised 15 languages, 
in which there is no representation either of Sino- 
Tibetan or Austro-Asiatic. Out of these 15 langu- 
ages, four are of Dravidian origin. Twelve States 
have been carved out. linguistically; Sanskrit and 
Sindhi do not have any State affiliation. Hindi and 
Urdu, irrespective of their different scripts, have 
been clustered together. 

Alongwith this the Constitution permits the 
continuation of various languages and the right to 
preserve them has been given under Article 29 
(see ‘Tripathi, 1980: 72). Jawaharlal Nehru 
(Vidyarthi, 1984 sec. ed.: 97-98) said that tribal 
languages should be helped in acquiring a script 
of their own. He was considerably influenced by 
“Lenin and others who won the goodwill of the 
tribal people of the Soviet Republic by encouraging 
their languages, by going out of their way in helping 
hundreds of dialects, by preparing dictionaries and 
vocabularies and even by evolving new scripts 
where there were none.” (Vidyarthi, op. cit.; 97-98). 
In those areas where Christian missions Were active, 
the tribal languages acquired the Roman script. 
The biggest barrier in learning a language is its 
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script and once a script is understood by all, 
learning of language becomes an easy affair. 

For conserving the identity of a culture its langu- 
age has to be preserved. The first step in the assimila- 
tion of the tribals with the wider world is the adop-: 
tion of bilingual approach. For instance, the Santhals, 
speak Santhali, and at the same time they speak and 
understand Bengali; the Mundas belong to the 
Mundari branch of Austro-Asiatic language but also 
understand Hindi. The need for interaction with the 
wider world has gradually reduced the dependence 
of a tribal community on its language. It is happen- 
ing more in case of small and minor tribes where 
the language of their advanced neighbours is getting 
firmly entrenched. If on the one hand the languages 
of the outsiders are replacing the tribal languages, 
there is, in some cases a revival of the tribal script 
on the other. It is true that the process of acquiring 
script for a tribal language is essential for preserving 
its culture, but such a process becomes disadvan- 
tageous when it poses a threat to national inte- 
gration. 

Some of the tribals have regarded the language of 
outsiders superior to theirs. For instance, the Koyas 
of Telengana speak Gondi, but when they converse 
with their neighbours they speak Telugu. The Bondo 
of Orissa speak Mundari, but they interact in Oriya 
with tbe outsiders. The Oriya words and terms have 
percolated in their language structure, and they 
think that their prayers and magical formulae when 
addressed in Oriya would please the gods (Fuerer- 
Haimendorf, 1982: 316). There is another level when 
an imposition of the outsider’s language poses 
several problems. For instance, in the Ashram 
schools of Koraput the language of instruction was 
Oriya and the local tribals found it problematic to 
adjust with it. L.K. Mahapatra (1984 sec. ed: 376) 
reported a case where “even after ten years of 
schooling a child could not pass the primary 
school leaving examination”. “Fuerer-Haimendorf 
(1982: 316-317) observed the same situation with the 
Gonds. He says: “‘...politicians and officials alike 
regard their (tribal languages) ultimate disappearance 
as inevitable and even desirable in the interests of the 
integration of the tribes with the majority communi- 
ties.” The assumption is that nurturing different 
languages and formation of linguistic states poses a 
problem for national integration. 

For preserving their languages, several tribal 
movements have come up, which have demanded 
primary education in the local language. In some 
cases, they have also demanded that higher exami- 
nations like those of university, civil service, etc 
should be conducted in local language. Further, 
some of the tribal language have acquired their own 
script. For instance, Raghunath Murmu improvised 
a script called ‘ol’ for the Santhals. S. Mahapatra 
(1986: 7) writes: “‘...they (adoption of a separate 
script, non-participation in Hindu festivals, re- 
interpretation of myth and tradition, etc) are the 
main landmarks in the search for a new sense of 
identity when the tribe is faced with the challenge of 
modernisation and confrontation with the world 
outside”. This new script ‘ol’ (or ‘ol Chiki’) is 
derived from Oriya, Bengali, Hindi, English, and 
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Urdu. The script symbolises a return to the great 
tradition of the past. In March, 1981, the script was 
recognised by the Government of West Bengal, and 
arrangements were made to impart primary educa- 
tion in the local language in Santhal dominated 
areas. Similarly the tribals of Tripura have insisted 
that the local language called “Kak Barak’ should be 
recognised by the State (Dubey, 1982: 19). Further, 
they want that the script should be changed from 
Bengali to Roman script, and this demand has been 
supported by other tribes of the North-East (Singh, 
1985: 286-287). There is also an attempt to discard 
many of the Indo-Aryan scripts, thereby reviving the 
“original script’ that fell in oblivion because of some 
unknown historical (or ‘mythical’) reasons (see 
Das, 1982: 115-123). The Deoris of Lakhimpur, 
Sibsagar and Dibrugarh have been using the 
Assamese script, but now they are attempting to 
evolve their own independent script (Mini Bhatta- 
charya, 1988, personal communication). 

The basic idea of forming linguistic States was to 
foster and preserve cultural homogenity: And more- 
over, the formation of linguistic States provided the 
most suitable environment for the development of a 
language. Several conflicts between states centre 
around the language issue. For instance, the language 
dispute between Maharashtra and Karnataka around 
the area of Belgaum brought to light the language 
issues in marginal areas. Although the linguistic 
divisions did welcome the issue of diversity, it could 
always acquire a colossal” force of separatism. It is 
well known that the southern parts of India have 
vehemently protested against the imposition of Hindi 
on them. But it should not be forgotten that within 
the southern states there are disputes between diffe- 
rent Dravidian languages. l 

With the advent of the Britishers, English was 
adopted as a language cutting across all barriers in a 
plural society. Under it flourished bi-or tri-lingu- 
ism. Once English was implanted, the idea that 
local languages would flourish in their own right 
and set-up achieved credence. But inculcation of 
English as a unifying language was possible in metro- 
politan centres and big towns. It did not reach — 
and it ig true even now — the grass-root levels. 
Therefore, the argument that English can serve as a 
unifying language is not supported by empirical 
details. Itis confined to the ‘elite sections’ rather 
than having mass appeal: . 

Srinivas (1962: 102-103) suggests that diverse 
languages should have a common script to foster 
national integration. He thinks that once a common 
script is accepted, learning a different language will 
become easy. To quote him (1976: 28): “The adop- 
tion of the Roman script would ... open the door to 
better communication between various Indian langu- 
ages. The Nagari script is no doubt phoeneticaily 
precise and the use of the Roman, even with diacriti- 
cal marks, might lead to the loss of some phoenetic 
values, but then scholars and other purists will 
always be free to use the original script. It is indeed 
a small price to pay for the modernisation of Indian 
languages, and for national integration.” It has 
also been seen that the linguistic problem is faced by 
administrators, educationists, and students in alien 
contexts; and once the common scriptis accepted 
they will all be at home in learning and adapting a 


different language. 

But such a proposal may not be acceptable at the 
level of linguistic States because each State may 
believe that it is in the script that the identity of a 
language seems to rest. And further, the identity 
problem of a language may inspire a purist movement 
init. Srinivas (1976: 28) wrote: “Thus Tamil rid 
itself of Sanskrit words, and some Tamil musicians 
even refused to sing Thyagaraja’s songs, while Hindi 
became highly Sanskritised shedding Urdu and Per- 
sian words. Any living language borrows words 
and phrases from other languages and purism isa 
unnatural as it is elitist.” The proposal to start a 
Department of Hindustani at the University of Delhi 
is a step towards freeing the language of puritanism 
(see The Hindustan Times, May 31, 1988). 

There are two views regarding the imposition of 
Hindi as a national language in the so-called non- 
Hindi areas. An extreme view is that Hindi should 
be imposed forcibly and let the order come out of 
chaos. The other school says that Hindi should be 
introduced gradually. The first view does not enjoy 
any support because of its extreme character. Follo- 
wing the second view, we can say that the people in 
the non-Hindi areas know Hindi but are not adamant 
about it. Coupled with this, the national media 
with its emphasis on ‘network programmes’ and the 
Hindi films perform an implicit function of spreading 
Hindi to the non-Hindi regions. 

In the three language formula, Hindi and English 
are compulsorily taughtalong with one regional or 
some other language. One suggestion is that when 
Hindi is being taught in southern States, a southern 
language should be taught in the northern States. 
But the moot issue is: which southern language 
should be taught in the north? And if a southern 
language is taught in the north why should a north- 
eastern or north-western language not also be 
taught? 

Looking from the perspective of the tribals, the 
big tribal groups have demanded the inclusion of. 
their language (with their script) along with other 
languages of their State. The Khasi language, for 
instance, has been recognised by the University of 
Guwahati. As mentioned earlier, “Ol Chiki’ has 
been recognised by the Government of West Bengal. 

The language problem is ina state of animated 
suspension. It has been politicised primarily because 
of the vested interests of the various groups. A 
group may adopt a language for census enumeration 
which might not be its mother tongue. For instance, 
in Punjab the Hindus have preferred to be enumerat- 
ed as Hindi speakers, contrary to the fact that they 
speak Punjabi. Unless the politicisation of language 
is broken the language issue will assume serious pro- 
positions. It is equally disheartening that concrete and 
empirically sound solutions regarding the language 
issue are largely missing; particularly when it is well- 
known that people in the non-Hindi areas know Hindi 
and some of them can effectively communicate in that 
language. It is equally disheartening to note that 
politics in India is always based on one or the other 
kind of primordial tie, that is, caste, religion, 
language, region and ethnicity. An attempt to break 
the alliance between language and politics is essen- 
tial in order to bury the language issue forever. 

(To be continued) 
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qs principle one might say that the development of 

institutionalism in international relations may be 
considered from two aspects. Generally speaking, 
institutionalisation is part and parcel of organised 
international cooperation most particularly in the 
system of the United Nations, it being inseparable 
from its method of functioning in contemporary 
circumstances. International organisations, global 
and regional, reveal various forms of institutionalisa- 
tion, while the range of their organisation and action 
continuity is frequently measured by the level attain- 
ed in institutionalisation. The effectiveness and 
duration of these organisations should be considered 
through this prism. True, bilateral cooperation too 
may acquire certain institutional forms, however this 
is not the subject of this article. 

Institutionalism is a phenomenon extending to all 
regions and therefore acquiring a global character, 
not only in the sphere of inter-state relations but 
also between national political parties and move- 
ments, meaning actually throughout the entire range 
of non-governmental organisations. It cannot’ be 
denied that powerful integration movements world- 
wide, but first and foremost in Europe, cannot even 
be imagined without institutionalised multilateral 
cooperation, so that there is rather a tendency 
towards even more intensive institutionalisation than 
coversely. Neither can one ignore the increasing 
critique going far beyond the ideological affiliations 
and confines of existing political systems, and which 
indicates two phenomena: efficiency cannot be identi- 
fied with institutionalisation and these two are not 
infrequently inversely proportionate, while however 
the sway of the apparatus and international bureau- 
cracy shows a steady upward trend. 

Without entering into a more detailed study of 
possibilities for resolving these contradictions, one 
should always remember that there are no simple 
solutions, nor can these be reduced only to rationali- 
sation and material thrift. Essentially, this is a ques- 
tion of the differing political interests of international 
subjects, always intersecting in the quest for adequate 
forms of international cooperation in which one and 
all, even the smallest participant is striving for parti- 
cipation on a footing of equality and proportionate 
profit, while at the same time the great and the 
powerful are striving to expand their influence, and 
ultimately to gain ascendancy. Naturally this does 
not make it less necessary to debureaucratise inter- 
national organisms and reduce the actual domination 
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of the apparatus. This can be achieved first and 
foremost by democratising the process of decision- 
making and putting decisions into effect, on condi- 
tion that this will protect both essential national 
interests and general collective needs. 

Non-alignment first emerged in history as a policy 
with clear-cut principles and objectives, later to 
develop into a movement of states. In the original 
phase non-alignment revealed a minimum of institu- 
tionalism. After the 1956 Brioni meeting Yugoslavia, 
{India and Egypt were joined by Indonesia and 
Ghana, ultimately resulting in the Five State Action 
in the 1960 UN General Assembly, moving for a 
dialogue between the superpowers. Meantime, and 
just before the multilateral summit, bilateral consul- 
tations and meetings took place, as well as the pre- 
paratory meeting in Cairo. All these meetings had 
one aim, to convene a conference of heads of state 
or government of non-aligned countries. Five criteria 
for participation in the Belgrade Conference were 
pinpointed in Cairo. These criteria have remained 
in force until this day, demonstrating that they were 
the germ of a new international institution. It is 
distinctive that the First Summit should not have 
envisaged any organisation or organs; it set up no 
mechanisms for putting its conclusions into practice 
apart from agreeing that the messages to Khrushchev 
and Kennedy (signed by the heads of delegation) 
should be presented by several heads of state in the 
capacity of special envoys. President Tito chaired 
the Conference, however when it was over no official 
continuity was provided for. It was planned in princi- 
ple to convene another meeting (Morocco offered to 
host this gathering) but the second Summit convened 
in Cairo in 1964 following the preparatory meeting in 
Colombo. Here procedural methods were determined 
by way of setting up a Standing Committee of ten 
members (and empowered to include two other coun- 
tries), its task being to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the Cairo Summit. It was also decided to 
convene a foreign ministerial meeting of the partici- 
pating countries prior to the Summit. This was an 
important precedent for ever since such meetings 
have been convened pending each new summit, thus 
becoming an institutional constituent of top level 
gatherings. The ministerial meetings convened if 
necessary also during the actual summit, depending 
on the agenda and nature of issues to be discussed 
or prepared for the heads of state or government to 
decide on. 
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On the whole the Second Summit followed the 
procedure and structure of the first one, but a step 
forward was made in continuity. It was decided that 
the non-aligned countries should organise consulta- 
tions within the framework of their concerted action 
within the United Nations, to take place at every 
UN General Assembly session. The Cairo Summit 
also seconded the declaration of 77 developing coun- 
tries adopted the same year at the first UNCTAD in 
Geneva; this was the result of a non-aligned initiative 
tabled at the Belgrade Summit, pledging aligned 
cooperation in strengthening the solidarity of this 
new grouping which has developed into an important 
instrument in the developing countries’ continued 
activities. The group is still known as the Group of 
77, although its membership has now increased to 
over 120. No new decisions of an institutional 
character were adopted in Cairo, however brighter 
prospects were opened up for non-aligned coopera- 
tion, in the first place within the United Nations, 
where the non-aligned grouping had been established 
as a special forum, side by side with existing regional 
groupings. 

Up to the time of the Third Summit in Lusaka in 
1970 there was some stagnation in multilateral top- 
level meetings, this being due to particular circum- 
stances (Israel’s aggression on Egypt in 1967) but 
also to insufficient non-aligned cohesion. Yugoslavia 
sponsored the well-known consultative meeting in 
Belgrade in 1969 which lent some incentive to the 
revival of mutual cooperation, so that at the begin- 
ing of the XXIV UN General Assembly Session in 
New York the foreign ministers of non-aligned 
countries rallied at a meeting attended by 53 delega- 
tions (the Second Summit was attended by 48). This 
meetig not only confirmed the principles and policy 
of non-alignment, but indicated two lines of action: 
non-aligned cooperation within the United Nations, 
paticulary by way of a meaningful celebration of the 
world’ organisation’s 25th anniversary, and the 
decision to convene a preparatory meeting of govern- 
ment representatives in order to decide on the con- 
vention of the next Summit meeting. The Conference 
of heads of state or government of non-aligned coun- 
tries quickly ensued in Tanzania (in April 1970, 
attended by fifty one countries as well as numerous 
observers and liberation movements, including among 
the latter for the first time the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. Aside from the most important 
decision, namely to convene the following summit in 
Lusaka (Algeria was also a candidate), an important 
decision was the establishment of the Standing Com- 
mittee of 16 countries (including Yugoslavia) charged 
with liason and coordination with the host country 
in preparations for the Summit, as well as the recom- 
mendation to adopt a Declaration on Peace, Free- 
dom, Development and Democratisation in inter- 
national relations, and the Summit’s draft agenda. 
Stress.was also on the importance of concerted non- 
aligned action in tabling four crucial documents at 
the jubilee XXV UN General Assembly Session — 
the Programme for Decolonisation. the Declaration 
on Friendly Relations with States, International 
Development Strategy and the Proclamation of the 
Disarmament Decade. All this was a powerful 
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incentive and guide Jine for organising cooperation 
and coordinated activities of the non-aligned coun- 
tries, especially in the United Nations, to be 
supported also by a certain institutionalisation of 
such cooperation. The Standing Committee met in 
June in Delhi (when the date of the Lusaka Summit 
was fixed) and in July in Zambia. The formula for 
charing in the Summit costs was determined at these 
meetings, a precedent for later gatherings, although 
sometimes the host countries covered these costs. 

The Third Non-aligned Summit marked a certain 
turning-point in organisation and institutionalism 
within progressing non-aligned cooperation, most 
particularly so from the aspect of continuity and 
collective action. Not only were the main declara- 
tions and special resolutions on individual and general 
issues adopted such as the Resolution on the United 
Nations, introducing a new practice at meetings of 
this kind, but it was also decided for the first time to 
coordinate cooperation. The resolution on strengthen- 
ing the role of the non-aligned countries — based on 
past experiences and awareness of it being in the 
interest of all to ensure the implementation of Sum- 
mit decisions and coordinated cooperation, charged 
the President of Zambia, as Chairman of the Confe- 
rence with “maintaining contacts among the member- 
states, ensuring continuity and the execution of the 
decisions, resolutions and directives of the Confe- 
rence’. Furthermore it made incumbent upon the 
representatives of non-aligned countries in the United 
Nations, specialised agencies in all international 
bodies to coordinate their efforts with a view to imple- 
menting the stands of the Conference. In his opening 
address to the Conference, Kenneth Kaunda pointed 
out that non-aligned actions could not be carried out 
without a machinery which would ensure the conti- 
nued realisation of the non-aligned Conferences’ 
decisions. One should note that it was at that time 
that the stand was formulated that such a machinery 
must be flexible and without any financial implica- 
tions. 

In reference to the decisions of Lusaka one should 
further point out that it was then that the Action 
Programme on economic cooperation among the 
developing countries was adopted for the first time, 
while the Resolution on Decolonisation charged the 
chairman of the Conference with ensuring its transla- 
tion into practice. One may therefore say that since 
the Third Summit non-aligned cooperation has been 
more organised with a definite trend towards conti- 
nuity, obviating the need for periodical meetings, 
however still with a minimum of institutionalisation. 
This was obviously also conduced by the international 
Situation, in the first place a certain detente between 
the great powers and blocs creating increased scope 
for collective non-aligned activities, especially within 
the United Nations. 

Multilateral cooperation gained in intensity during 
the ensuing years and pending the next Summit, as 
may be seen from the continuity in meetings of non- 
aligned countries representatives in the United 
Nations, including ministerial gatherings. The man- 
date of the Sixteen Country Preparatory Committee 
was prolonged. This Committee was identical with 
the Standing Committee set up prior to the Summit 
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in Lusaka, and engaged in preparations for the 
meeting of non-aligned countries’ Foreign Ministers 
(in Georgetown, Guyana) in August 1972. It as 
decided at this conference to recommend the con- 
vention of the Fourth Conference in 1973, while the 
Preparatory Committee was advised to continue its 
term of office and assist the Government of Zambia, 
the incumbent “‘coordinator” in preparations for 
the Summit. It was also suggested that the Fourth 
Summit should introduce the practice of annual 
meetings of foreign ministers at UN headquarters 
in New York, and the forming of a Standing Com- 
mittee of seven members to assist the ministers. The 
meeting in Georgetown saw the initiation of an 
Action Programme for Economic Cooperation 
among Non-aligned Countries and the establishment 
of a so-called group of coordinators on a regional 
basis, to promote cooperation and the implementa- 


‘tion of decisions. Trade, industry, transport, techno- 


logy, finance and monetary relations were denoted 
as priority fields. The term “movement of the non- 
aligned” appeared in some of the documents, and 
this term was in time to become predominant in 
defining the character of non-alignment as a form of 
multilateral assembly. 

From the time non-aligned action began and 
since the first conferences of non-aligned countries 
decisions were adopted by consensus, as the method 
of outvoting had never been possible. However, there 
was no generally adopted definition of this method. 
It was in Georgetown that a dispute arose over 
whether the participation of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of South Vietnam and the 
Government of Cambodia headed by Prince 
Sihanouk in the Conference of Non-aligned Coun- 
tries was subject to consensus in the sense of 
unanimity, as claimed by Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore. A large majority was in favour of these 
countries’ participation so that the three mentioned 
countries walked out of the meeting. Consensus was 
then formulated as “predominant unanimity”; true 
this definition was tendered by the presiding Minister 
of Guyana, Ramphal, but it was accepted nontheless, 
as otherside consensus would have been tantamount 
to the right of a single member to “‘veto”, meaning 
it would require complete unanimity, thus preventing 
the progress of non-alignment, especially considering 
the steady growth in membership and therefore also 
increasing differences between them and would so 
have blocked any decision-making. It was therefore 
not fortuitous that during the meeting of the Pre- 
paratory Committee in Kabulin May 1973, the 
question of consensus occupied an outstanding place 
in the debate on the new Summit, although no note 
of this was made in the final statements. The adjus- 
ted stand adopted on this occasion contained three 
elements. The first, that the non-aligned movements 
was heterogenous by nature, but that its aims were 
identical, this being the expression of its strength 
and vitality. Second, the essence of the movement 
should be sought in its common interests which 
bring these countries together, although each 
country has the right to indépendent thought and 
action. Third, consensus is thé ‘only proper method 
in decision-making, it stands ‘for unity and respect 
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for differences, and the essential thing is to achieve 
rapproachement of views through consultation. 
This principled stand was concretised at the Sixth 
Summit in Havana, however until this day the 
method of consensus has remained the only method 
in decision-making suited to the nature of non- 
alignment and distinguishing it from other inter- 
national organisations and blocs. Any country not 
in agreement is free to express its reservations, as 
has so far occurred frequently, while it is also free 
not to adhere to a given decision within the domain 
of its own policy. l 

The Summit in Algiers marked a new stage in the 
Institutional development of non-alignment which 
had developed into a political movement, although 
the Summit was still termed as Conference of Heads 
of State or Government. The Political and Economic 
Declaration and the Action Programme of Economic 
Cooperation, as the principal documents continued 
as a model of adoption at ensuing summit meetings, 
with increasingly elaborated stands and visibly 
lengthy texts. The practice further continued of 
adopting more and more resolutions on concrete 
issues, especially in the domain of decolonisation, 
and their content frequently included stands on the 
same issues contained in the Declaration. This 
occasionally raised the question of priority,—Decla- 
ration or Resolution—as the action content was not 
always the same. However the Summit in Algiers 
brought with it two institutional changes. The 
chairman of the conference as henceforth known as 
the Chairman of the movement of non-aligned 
countries, and a Coordinating Bureau was set up, 
with its headquarters in New York within the 
United Nations, to handle not only the coordina- 
tion of non-aligned countries’ activities in the world 
organisation but also other non-aligned international 
activities and mutual cooperation. The members of 
this, the first Bureau were drawn from the member- 
ship of Bureau of the Conference, as otherwise it 
would not have been possible to elect this new body, 


THE Bureau had seventeen members, among them 
Yugoslavia, Algeria, Cuba, India, Sri Lanka, Syria 
and others. The Bureau’s first meeting at ministerial 
level was in March 1974 in Algiers. Since that 
time thé Bureau convened periodically between two 
Summits, as well as in connection with the minis- 
terial conferences of all non-aligned countries, as 
had become practice in the non-aligned world. This 
means that the meetings convene in two forms — as 
regular meetings pending each new Summit and as: 
special open meetings of the Coordinating Bureau 
(attended also by other non-aligned countries in the 
capacity of observers) to discuss specific problems, 
above all troublespots such as the African South, 
the Middle East and the Palestine issue, Central 
America (Nicaragua), and more latterly disarma- 
ment. 

As may be seen the institutional development of 
non-aligned cooperation showed steady progress. 
Even before the Fifth Summit in Colombo in 1976, 
that is, at the ministerial meeting of the Coordinat- 
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ing Bureau in Havana in March 1975, at the 
Ministerial Conference of Non-aligned Countries in 
Lima, the same year in August, and at the Coordi- 
nating Bureau’s meeting in Algiers in June 1976 
the mechanisms of institutional cooperation conti- 
nued to develop, particularly in the field of eco- 
nomy. So it was decided in Lima, within the 
framework of the strategy of strengthening non- 
aligned security, solidarity and mutual assistance, 
that ad hoc work groups could be formed in order 
to seek solutions to various crises. Special atten- 
tion was devoted to economic cooperation and 
the activities of the group of coordinators in various 
fields of collective action aimed at implementing the 
action plan of non-aligned and other developing 
countries. 

It was decided at the same Conference to expand 
cooperation to include other fields such as health, 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, sports etc. In 
the context of implementing the decisions of the 
Summit in Algiers, the Lima conference approved 
the text of a Convention on setting up a solidarity 
fund for the economic and social development of 
non-aligned countries with its headquarters in 
Kuwait, on condition that it be ratified by forty 
countries. This being the time when the OPEC 
countries had extensive funds at their disposal, the 
potentials of this Fund were viewed with consider- 
able optimism. However the Convention never 
came into force and remained only in the planning 
stages as general conditions deteriorated. Some 
countries although with surplus funds at their dis- 
posal showed little willingness to invest in the 
Fund. On the whole however, this period was 
fairly promising as regards new forms of non-aligned 
cooperation and solidarity. Some of the initiatives 
bore fruit, as for example, the one to set up the 
Pool of Non-aligned Countries News Agencies and 
cooperation in mass communication media. An 
International Centre was also set up in Ljubljana 
for the management of publicly owned enterprises, 
an undertaking sponsored by Yugoslavia. Usually 
matters were more difficult in the case of projects 
requiring material investments on the part of the 
non-aligned countries. 

The institutional mechanism and cooperation 
network among non-aligned countries were further 
perfected at the Fifth and Sixth Summit meetings 
and certain rules and regulations governing their 
operation were adopted. Without entering into more 
details one should nonetheless stress that decisions 
were adopted in Colombo on the structure and term 
of office of the Coordinating Bureau aiid on groups 
of coordinators for various sectors of the Action Pro- 
gramme. The Coordinating Bureau was defined as an 
organ for the coordinator of collective activities 
aimed at implementing the decisions and programme 
of the summit meetings and other non-aligned con- 
ferences and gatherings. The Bureau was composed 
of representatives of twenty five countries elected at 
the Summit, always giving due account to the 
geographical balance, continuity and rotation. The 
Bureau was to convene once a year at ministeriaj 
level, or more often if necessary, while it meets 
regularly once a month at the level of standing 
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representatives in the UN, in New York. Its tasks 
include study of and reaction to current international 
problems and crises, and situations of immediate in- 
terest to the non-aligned countries, coordination with 
the Group of 77, and the group of non-aligned coun- 
tries in the UN, especially in reference to points on 
the agenda of the General Assembly and Security 
Council sessions, as well as reviewing activities in 
implementing the Action Programme of economic and 
other forms of cooperation and also preparations for 
the Summit and ministerial meetings. 

Basically this pattern of the Bureau’s activities has 
remained unchanged however always adjusting to 
real possibilities. There were some changes, in the 
first place in the number of its members which 
increased, almost equalling the membership of the 
non-aligned countries’ Group in the UN, something 
that reached a point of absurdity especially after the 
Seventh Summit in New Delhi, when it was impossi- 
ble to select members of the Bureau. The formula 
was therefore resorted to that membership should 
include those” applying for this function. The 
Bureau’s membership had increased to over seventy, 
however 1t decreased again after the Harare Summit. 

As regards the group of conrdinators, 15 fields 
of action were pinpointed (most of them in economy, 
together with health; sports, tourism, atomic energy, 
the role of women, scientific-technical cooperation, 
information and mass media, the news agency pool 
and research systems), later to include over twenty 
sectors, with an increase in the numbers of coordina- 
tor countries, some of which had not been sufi- 
ciently active. It was commendable however that 
more and more non-aligned countries became inte- 
rested in concrete fields of cooperation and personal 
engagement, even when their possibilities were fairly 
limited. 

The substance of the principles, aims and criteria 
of the policy and movement of non-alignment was 
codified at the Sixth Summit in Havana in 1979, 
always observing their authenticity and continuity as 
an independent, non-bloc global political factor, and 
ensuring stability in this respect so that during the 
subsequent Summit meetings — Seventh and Eighth 
— there was no longer any debate on their substance, 
nor were there any more serious attempts to shift 
non-alignment unilaterally or to favour the policy of 
any of the great powers in the form of alliance. Pro- 
visions were specified regarding the work of the Co- 
ordinating Bureau, however without making any 
major changes Stands were also elaborated on adop- 
ting decisions by consensus. Earlier practice was con- 
firmed stressing that the fundamental issue was to 
preserve the democratic character and unity of the 
movement. The right to express reservations reflects 
this principle as well as also the sovereignty of every 
member, always providing however that such reserv- 
ations do not have the character of a veto, or serve 
to block actual consensus, for otherwise non-align- 
ment could not develop or adopt decisions in the 
interest af the movement and its international role. 
The Summit also affirmed the practice that special 
meetings of the Coordinating Bureau or Plenary 
meetings of non-aligned countries at ministerial 
leve] should convene if of special interest to the 


iriovement and its solidarity. Special attention was 
devoted to the possibility of the group of coordi- 
nators convening, providing the ministerial meetings 
of the Coordinating Bureau or of all the non-aligned 
countries should study the reports of such meetings 
from the aspect of implementing the Action Pro- 
gramme. l 
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WHEN one reviews the past activities and institu- 
tional organisation of the non-aligned movement in 
comparison to the period of its initial inception and 
activities and the first two Summit meetings in Bel- 
grade and Cairo, one can easily discern continuity 
based on the authentic principles and objectives of 
non-aligned policy and a major increase in member- 
ship, in fields of action and mechanism hand in hand 
with a host of adopted documents, declarations, reso- 
lutions, stands and recommendations. In this respect 
institutionalisation progressed proportionately — at 
first to a minimum degree, but later more quickly 
and more intensively — so that it 1s rather difficult 
to present even arough outline of all the forms of 
the activities and multilateral drives of the non- 
aligned countries and their institutions. There were 
not many innovations at the Seventh and Eighth 
Summit meetings, however the trend continued 
towards the comprehensive study of all relevant ques- 
tions, with lengthy documents providing for concrete 
actions in relationship to other international factors, 
and also in mutual cooperation. Two new institutions 
came into being at the Harare Summit: the Standing 
Committee for economic co-operation among non= 
aligned countries at ministerial Jevel and the 
AFRICA fund for aid to frontline countries and 
liberation movements in the struggle against apar- 
theid. The Committee of non-aligned countries for 
Palestine (numbering nine members) continued its 
work. This Committee was founded at the Summit in 
Delhi, its objective being to help resolve the Palestine 
problem. 

The Action Programme for economic cooperation 
was divided into 13, sectors instead of the earlier 22, 
in order to achieve greater efficiency and avoid 
duplication with similar activities of the Group of 77 


Developing Countries. Unlike the earlier prolifera- 


tion of resolutions, the Eighth Summit adopted apart 
from the main documents, the Political and Economic 
Declaration and Action Programme. An appeal was 
addressed to President Reagan and Secretary General 
Gorbachev and some shorter documents were appro- 
ved. However, if one compares the length of these 
declarations with the length of the First Summit 
documents there is an enormous differences, for the 
Harare Declaration numbered 512 paragraphs, while 
the Belgrade Declaration had only twenty seven. It 
is not fortuitious that for some time now there has 
been criticism of the non-aligned meetings’ docu- 
ments, stating that they are overlong and repeat 
already familiar stands, and that institutionalisation 
has increased at the cost of efficiency and national- 
ism in the movements activities. 

By and large, the progress of institutionalisation 
has several causes. In the first place there was a 
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marked increase in the number of members, observers 
and guests attending non-aligned summit meetings. 
In Belgrade there were twenty five members and three 
observers, in Harare, a quarter century later, there 
were ninetynine full members, nineteen obeservers 
and numerous guests. This is certainly an expression 
of the universality of non-alignments, of its activitics 
having extended to include all the continents and all 
regions of the world. The development of non-align- 
ment into an ever growing movement of states and 
liberation organisations — since the erstwhile rally- 
ing at periodical conferences at top level — is like- 
wise a distinctive phenomenon which one might term 
as unique in comparison to other international 
organisations — the blocs in particular. This process 
could not have progressed without a certain institu- 
tional and organisational structure, although one 
should stress that the non-aligned countries’ predomi- 
nant stand was opposed to any rigid and disciplined 
organisation modelled on the blocs or including such 
agencies as secretariat and similar centralised estab- 
lishments. Basically however the movement has 
remained flexible and democratic, its activities adjus- 
ted by coordination, in the first place through the 
Coordinating Bureau at UN headquarters and meet- 
ings of other bodies and groups, the number of 
which has been reduced as compared to earlier 
times. 

As far as the length of documents is concerned 
one should bear in mind the fact that many non- 
aligned countries especially smaller ones always want 
their national interests or specific stands and demands 
to be noted in the decisions of non-aligned meetings, 
particularly in documents adopted at top-level. It is 
therefore neither simple nor easy to distinguish 
between so-called main issues and those of more 
limited regional — or even individual — significance 
to the member in point. So far attempts to make 
some kind of selection have born no fruit by way of 
making changes for the better, meaning by way of 
greater conciseness. At best it was possible to pin- 
point some global questions ifi briefer documents — 


‘such as the Appeal of Delhi and in some respect also 


of Harare. The tendency has been recently checked 
to adopt more and more special resolutions, however 
the length of these documents has not been sub- 
stantially reduced. 

In the context of the content of documents and 
repetition of stands one should bear in mind that this 
repetition is also partly due some of the movement’s 
demands and initiatives not having been met — as 
the motion for convening an International Conference 
on Money and Finance for Development — often 
connected with crisis spots and the failure to resolve 
these problems, and also because of the state of 
international economic relations where for years the 
position of the developing countries has failed to 
improve, and most particularly as regards disarma- 
ment where non-aligned demands and proposals have 
been reiterated for years and years. In most cases the 
main responsibility for lack of progress in resolving 
acute and global problems does not rest with the 
non-aligned countries, but with other international 
factors, the great powers in the first place. It is 
another question whether a stand or initiative should 
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he repeated ad infinitum, even when conditions arè 
not conducive to the resolution of a given problem 
or crisis. This is a matter of political analysis and 
agreement among the non-aligned themselves or 
between their regional groupings which should decide 
whether a stand or idea should be insisted on or 
merely noted, leaving its translation in reality for 
some later date when conditions have improved, 
meaning that proposals should be adjusted to 
changes on the international scene. However, 
insistence on basic principles is essential as there is 
always the tendencies of the great and powerful to 
try to impose their interests and ideas for the reso- 
lution of global and regional conflicts. In this context 
the non-aligned countries’ cohesion and collective 
stand on global issues of security, disarmament and 
development and of those most immediately involved 
in existing crises is a vital precondition for non- 
aligned presence, for influence on and the protection 
of the right to the independence and free develop- 
ment. Multilateral possibilities within the United 
Nations and on a regional scale offer the best frame- 
work for cooperation although the individual and 
bilateral efforts of some non-aligned countries are by 
no means negligible, especially when based on the 
‘principles of non-alignment and when they serve to 
promotė broader solidarity. Recent years have seen 
the emergence of new regional forms of cooperation 
among groups of non-aligned countries, as e.g. in the 
Mediterranean, SAARC and ASEAN, while mixed 
groups of non-aligned and neutral countries in 
Europe have also played a commendable role; the 
same applies to the rallying of Balkan states and 
economic and political groupings in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 

The institutional development of the movement of 
non-alignment has probably attained a sufficient 
level, and now it is more important to seek elements 
of rationalisation, instead of further institutionalisa- 
tion. No matter to what extent the meetings and 
gatherings of non-aligned country are the essential 
expression of their existence on the international 
scene and quest fora more equal participation in 
international affairs, there is no doubt that we also 
have the important criterion of linking the objective 
of meetings to certain concrete results, not limiting 
conventions to mere demonstration of presence. 
Action in a wide field of economic cooperation, in 
North-South and South-South relations, based on 
realistic foundations and appraisal of what has been 
done so far and what remains to be done in the 
future, is certainly justified and promising both from 
the aspect of carrying on the strategic battle for fairer 
economic relations in the world and from the aspect 
of including the non-aligned and developing coun- 
tries in the technological revolution on the threshold 
of the twenty-first century. The hub of success is 
not so much finding institutional solutions as chang- 
ing relationships, and greater reliance on the collec- 
tive potential of the “Third World”. 

Certainly it would be possible for documents and 
stands adopted at non-aligned gatherings to be more 
concise, more up-to-date and by content adjusted to 
new conditions and needs. One should also make a 
distinction in the importance and mandate of various 
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meetings. The Summit remains the basic foruiti 
where expression must be given to all stands not 
necessarily by repetition, but by pointing up those of 
fundamental and broader importance; likewise every 
participant should be permitted to voice his views in 
corresponding measure which however cannot be 
prescribed but agreed upon by adjustment in the 
course of democratic discussions. Other meetings, 
especially those for special purposes have no real 
need for the repetition, sometimes also in a different 
version, of familiar, stands, this not! even being 
within their competence. All these are of course 
questions and dilemmas which are logically and with 
good cause increasingly emerging within the move- 
ment and they should be discussed in order to find 
new and more up-to-date solutions which will benefit 
all the non-aligned countries and the non-aligned 
movement as a whole. 

The times of change have likewise reached out to 
the non-aligned movement, regarding both substance 
and methodology, although the institutional aspect 
too is of great importance. The effective action of 
non-aligned policy in new international circumstances 
is certainly the non-aligned countries most impor- 
tant preoccupation and common interest. These ends 
cannot be attained by institutional mechanisms alone 
or by adjustments in the latter, for the numerous 
meetings and elaborate mechanisms cannot in them- 
selves ensure greater penetration and a more impor- 
tant role of the policy they represent. To a certain 
extent this also applies conversely, for without multi- 
lateral action and agreement there can be no genuine 
influence. Non-alignment continues to express in the 
first place a political and moral, and gradually also 
an economic dimension, however it also stands for a 
historical phenomenon, namely that in an inter- 
dependent world decisions which will benefit the 
international community can no longer. be made 
within a narrow circle of powers. Two and a half 
decades ago non-alignment emerged as the vision of 
a new world and fair relations Despite all difficulties 
and obstacles this vision will gradually become 
reality if non-alignment finds not only real answers 
to new challenges but also strives to translate them. 
into reality. 


AX objective analysis and summary of the experi- 


ences, achievements, as well as the shortcomings 
of the policy of non-alignment and NAM since 
their inception (Brioni Meeting of Tito, Nehru and 
Nasser, the First Summit in Belgrade) would surely 
give an overall positive balance sheet. The mere 
growth of NAM in the number of the member — 
countries (from 25 to 101), spread over all regions 
of the world and its endeavours to cover and treat 
at its gatherings (summits, ministerial and other 
conferences and at the UN) the urgent and pressing 
global and regional problems of political and other 
nature speak for themselves. However, this should 
not cloud the failures and disappointments regard- 
ing the insufficient efficacy and the style of function- 
ing of NAM as to the relatively slow progress of 
Changes, especially in international- economic rela- 


tions, many unresolved issues and a still long road 
to a better world, free of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass distruction and of all kind of violence and 
foreign domination and racial discrimination. 

In spite of all this, today no one who is seriously 
involved in international politics can negate the 
relevance of the existence of non-alignment, the 
greatest peace movement and a strong political force 
that strives for independence and free development 
of all nations and freedom of man. 

Nevertheless, the time for change, readjustment 
and new initiatives in the changing climate of our 
multipolar world has come also for NAM and there 
should be no hesitation to examine its priorities and 
practice, especially its semi-bureaucratic way of 
functioning and perhaps its overinstitutionalisation. 
Many in the NAM countries would agree that the 
rhetorics and the repetitive character of the NAM 
documents are self-defeating and attract lesser 
attention of the world media. 

To start the process of change by introducing only 
_ organisational and technical novelties or modifica- 
tions would not give necessary effects. What is first 
needed is an evaluation of the political priorities and 
an opening of dialogue with all other international 
forces, big power bloc countries and all other 
interested countries, as well as political parties and 
movements. More difficult, but necessary, is to 
define and determine the proper course of action and 


initiatives conducive to bring positive results. It is 
not enough to maintain only long term goals or to 
constantly repeat the same positions, even when there 
are no real chances to get adequate results. In no way 
does it mean that NAM should abandon its vision 
of a new world of the New International Economic 
Order, but the task of the day for it is to define the 
ways and means necessary for enhancing those 
actions which would involve the North in a meaning- 
ful dialogue and cooperation, so that the pressing 
problems in the North-South relationship could be 
resolved to the benefit of the developing countries 
and the prosperity of all. With regards to global 
issues, like peace, disarmament, security and resolu- 
tion of the regional conflicts, it is not enough to 
repeat the principles and the well known position 
of NAM, but it is essential to devise a strategy of 
an active participation of the non-aligned countries 
in the negotiating process, since it is unlikely that 
the big powers and the blocs will wait or ask NAM 
for its contribution. 

The ever increasing interdependence requires a 
constant evaluation and adjustments of the non- 
aligned positions, which, naturally, should be based 
on the basic principles and the criteria established 
long time ago. Instead of adopting omnibus resolu- 
tions on all issues, with constant repetitions, NAM 
rather needs to consentrate on the selected priorities 
and to rgiorously persue once adopted course of 
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action, in cooperation with other relevant inter- 
national factors. The debates at the non-aligned 
‘Summits and meetings should be accordingly stream- 
lined, with less formality and ritual and more 
informal discussions among the leaders. (The practice 
of Commonwealth gives some useful examples.) 
Along with so called traditional issues, it is essential 
that contemporary topics, such as environment, 
science and technology, narcotics, drugs, terrorism 
and the like should be included on the agenda of 
NAM. Also, it is high time to rationalise the 
method of holding of the conferences and of their 
procedures, so that the duplicity and over-lapping 
(for instance between NAM and G-77 and, espe- 
cially, within the Action Programme of South- 
South Cooperation) is avoided. 

An effort should be made to simplify and not to 
increase the institutionalisation or further complicate 


the role of the Chairman of NAM, so that it 1s’ fully 
integrated in the over-all functioning of the move- 
ment and in constant consultation with the interested 
governments of the non-aligned countries. An 
endeavour should be made that the adoptions of 
decisions are firmly based on a real consensus. (It is 
far better to postpone the issues where there is no 
consensus then to force unrealistic decisions.) 

The forthcoming ministerial meeting in Cyprus 
(January 12-17, 1989) will examine all the issues 
related to a better functioning of NAM and initiate 
further consultations to this end, so that the Non- 
aligned (ninth) Summit in Belgrade should be in a 
position to agree on the new guidelines in this 
respect, with a view to make the non-aligned policy 
and NAM more responsive and active in meeting 
the new challenges and the changes of our 
time. 





Raja Mohan: China 
(Contd. from page 10) 


The Chinese have begun to de-ideologise their inter- 
national relations, in an effort to concentrate on 
internal economic growth. The ideological certitudes 
of the Maoist era have been buried with an empha- 
sis on peaceful coexistence and mutually beneficial 
economic cooperation in dealing with other coun- 
tries. Deng has been largely successful in reducing 
the role of the Peoples Liberation Army (PLA) in 
‘domestic politics. If some negative aspects of 
Chinese foreign policy — such as the use of force 
‘ against the Vietnamese as recently as this spring in 
the Spratly islands — persisted in the eighties, the 
' demands of domestic economic and political reforms 
“and the objective factors in the international situ- 
vation, particularly in Asia, are going to enormously 
strengthen the positive tendencies in the post-Mao 
foreign policy of China. 
This clearly has been reflected in the warmth of 
“the Chinese leadership’s reception to Rajiv Gandhi. 
The new world situation and an emphathy with 
China’s domestic imperatives opens the possibilities 
of dealing with China in a confident and relaxed 
-manner. In this there is no room for undue fear or 
excessive euphoria. We must watch ourselves against 
“new romantic notions. 


In the wake of Gorbachev’s visit to Delhi, some 
Indian analysts have visualised a bloc of India, 
Soviet Union and China against the West. This is 
“absolutely unrealistic and against the grain of the 

‘Indian approach to international relations. Such a 
‘bloc is neither feasible nor there is any interest in 
either Moscow or Beijing. The concept of blocs is 
‘alien to us and is outdated in any case. Both Gorba- 
‘chev and Deng are seeking active cooperation 
. between their countries and the West in a coopera- 
‘tive framework. What we can do is to attempt the 
harmonisation of Indian, Soviet and Chinese 
interests, which Nehru bravely attempted in the 

1950s. The Sino-Soviet and Sino-Indian antagonisms 
‘ prevented the success of Nehru. As the three nations 
‘seek rapid domestic advancement now and begin to 
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end the antagonisms, the opportunities for peace 
and cooperation in Asia have remarkably brigh- 
tened. D. 
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SATYAPAL DANG 


NE can be certain that like the CPJ-M Congress 
in Trivandrum, the CPI Congress in Calcutta 
will not only emphasise the need for unity of the Left 
parties in the country. It will also stress that 
relations between the CPI-M and the CPI have 
improved. The urgent need of Left unity does not 
need to be underscored. It is also clear that this 
unity, to a large extent, depends upon the relations 
between the CPI and the CPI-M. That these have 
improved is true. However, this statement does not 
convey the whole truth. This has been demonstrated 
very clearly by the developments on the electoral 
front in Tamil Nadu. 

The CPI-M has entered into an overall adjustment 
with the DMK. Even though called ‘‘adjustment’’, 
in fact it is an alliance without a common pro- 
gramme. The DMK will support the CPI-M in 20 
seats. The CPI-M will support all the DMK candi- 
dates (presumably also of its other ally). The CPI 
hasentered into a similar adjustment (in fact an 
alliance without a common programme) with the 
AIADMK (Qayalalitha). The latter will support it on 
13 seats while the former (that is, the CPI) will sup- 
port all the candidates of the latter and presumably 
of its other ally. In other words, the CPI will be 
supporting the candidates of the AIADMK (Jaya- 
lalitha) and its ally against not only the candidates 
of the DMK but also against those of CPI-M. Simi- 
larly, the CPI-M will be supporting the DMK can- 
didates not only against the AIADMK (Jayalalitha) 
but also against the CPI candidates. Both will be 
supporting the candidates of two bourgeois parties in 
preference to Communist candidates. Nor is this all. 
In a few seats (perhaps three) the two Communist 
parties will be pitted against each other. 

This development cannot but cause serious concern 
to all those who sincerely want Communist unity 
and even those who sincerely want at least Left unity. 
This development cannot but weaken the credibility 
of the claims of both the Communist parties that 
they stand for Left unity and for a Left and Demo- 
cratic Front. It will add to the already existing 
feeling amongst some sections of our people that the 
two Communist parties too don’t hesitate to sacrifice 
the long-term interests of the people for the sake of 
short-term electoral gains. 

The CPI in Tamil Nadu will blame the CPI-M 
and vice-versa for the above development. May be 
neither is free from blame. A non-Tamil member of 
the CPI-M Polit-Bureau, when asked by a non-Tamil 
CPI leader about it, said “‘no one took the initiative 
to first arrive at a common understanding and then 
negotiate with the DMK — an old ally of both for 


The author is a well known CPI leader of 
Punjab who has acquired an unique national 
stature by courageously fighting the Khalistani 
separatists. 
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a number of years”, or something to this effect. 
Obviously this is what should have been done. To 
proceed in this manner has been the accepted policy 
of the CPI. We are not sure whether this has also 
been the policy of the CPI-M. One thing, however, 
is certain, Admittedly, there is a lot of bourgeois 
parliamentarism in both the parties. And that can 
mean that neither may be free from blame though 
one may have greater share than the other. 

The unfortunate development in Tamil Nadu can- 
not but cause considerable harm to the cause of 
Left unity in India. The least that the two parties 
can do is examine the reasons for it in a really objec- 
tive manner and take steps to ensure that what has 
happened in Tamil Nadu does not get repeated else- 
where. At least in future conflicts between two 
parties must be prevented and support to each 
other’s candidates ensured. Where differences can- 
not be resolved at the State level, all-India leaders 
of the two parties must step in to iron them out. 


ACCORDING to a report published in People’s 
Democracy (the official organ of the CPI-M) of 
December 4, 1988, E.M.S. Namboodiripad, General 
Secretary of the party, said the following in the 
course of his speech at the 13th Conference of the 
Kerala State unit of the CPI-M : | 

“The class and mass organisations should not be 
reduced into appendages of the party. They should 
be built in such a way that it is possible for others 
also to partake in their activities. This is how more 
and more people can be brought into the fold of 
socialism.” 

This is welcome to the extent it goes. However, 
two important questions arise. 

One: Should ‘others’ find it possible to partake in 
the activities as followers only or should they find it 
possible also to be in the leaderships of these 
organisations? 

Two: what exactly is meant by ‘others’? Does 
the word cover only non-party elements willing to 
work under the leadership of the CPI-M or does it 
include also persons belonging to other Left parties 
Jike the CPI which despite differences share many 
views and beliefs? For anyone who really wants 
unity of the working class, unity of the agricultural 
labourers, unity of peasants, unity of students, unity 
of youth, unity of women, etc. these are vital | 
questions. 

Of late, the CPI too has been emphasising the 
need of running the mass and class organisations led 
by it not as wings of the party but as really indepen- 
dent organisations with their own democratic func- 
tioning fully safeguarded. This is as welcome as the 
above quoted utterance of Namboodiripad. Both, 
however, must pose, discuss and answer one very 
vital question. 


al 


‘The question is: even if the two Communist parties 
cannot merge immediately or in the very near 
future, cannot the mass organisations led by them 
unite? In fact, cannot all the Left-led mass and class 
organisations unite? If they can and do, that will 
very much enhance the fighting capacity of different 
sections of toilers and common people. It will 
strengthen considerably the Left in the country. And 
that is the need of the hour. 

In our opinion, it is very much possible. After all, 
for years Communists were able to function With 
other parties in common mass and class organisa~ 
tions. Itis only sectarian considerations which in 
the present situation prevent the formation of united 
Left-led class and mass organisations. 


THE CPI and the CPI-M share power in two State 
Governments, although the former is only a junior 
partner in both of them, Itis no secret that at the 
grassroots level in both the States relations between 
the two parties are far from being free of strains. 
Neither the CPI-M nor the CPI have worked out a 
clear perspective with which these Governments must 
be run. There was a time when the CPI-M looked 
upon these Governments as mainly instruments of 
struggle against the Centre. Life forced it to put 
greater emphasis on ensuring relief for the people. 
It can be debated whether this is being done adequa- 
tely even now. The CPI-M also seems to believe that 
these Governments can and must be used to streng- 
then the party not only on the basis of good work 
done by them but by using the government machi- 
nery and also at the cost of its partners. This and 
similar sectarian outlook on the part of some other 
partners cannot but cause strains in these Govern- 
ments even damaging their image. 

It has become an urgent necessity to work outa 
clear and common perspective about the functioning 
of these Governments. 

In this connection, the pronouncement of E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad at the recent Conference of the 
Kerala unit of the CPI-M as reported in the People’s 
Democracy must be welcomed even though it deals 
only with one aspect and is far from being compre- 
hensive. Here is what he said: 

“It is indeed a great achievement that a Left and 
secular democratic Government has come to power 
(in Kerala). But it should not be forgotten that, 
confined as it is within the limits of the Constitution 
and those of the worsening Centre-State relations, it 
cannot perform anything surprisingly great. Only 
small things can be done, only small changes can be 
worked out. As the country is entangled in a very 
serious economic crisis the capacity for even such 
small things is on the decline. 

“All that can be done, must be done. The people 
must clearly be told the things that cannot be done. 
If the Government cannot do what it has promised 
to do, that also should be told to the people. In 
such a communication between the Government and 
the people, if the people insist that such and such 
things can and, therefore, should be done, the Gov- 
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ernment should make all honest efforts to do 
them.” 

Welcome as this pronouncement is, it seems to 
underestimate what the Left-led Governments can 
do. For instance, are they doing all they can: to 
reduce corruption to the maximum possible extent 
at all levels; to clip the wings of bureaucracy and cut 
the length of the bureaucratic red-tape; to evolve 
effective machineries to remove day-to-day grievances 
of the public; to increase rapidly literacy rates; to 
eliminate reactionary feudal social customs and 
practices? Why in West Bengal the ‘Operation Barga’ 
is not being followed up by making the actual tillers 
so recorded owners of the land they till? Is it not 
necessary to follow up radical land reforms by 
cooperativisation to increase productivity? 

Many more questions of this type could be posed. 
Our object is to emphasise the urgent need to evolve 
a generally agreed perspective about the functioning 
of the Left-led Governments which have to coexist 
with a bourgeois Government at the Centre and 
which have much less powers than they should have. 
This is necessary not only for improving the func- 
tioning of these Governments and making them more 
attractive and for successfully countering the nega- 
tive, hostile and even unscrupulous attitude of the 
Centre towards them. In this particular context 
It 18 also necessary to improve the relations 
between the Left parties, and particularly the rela- 
tions between the CPI and the CPI-M. Q 

(December 27, 1988) 
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1989 : Musings 


ABU ABRAHAM 


T’s unbelievable, but peace is 

breaking out all over the place 
-— Europe, West Asia, South 
Asia, Southern Africa, Central 
America. It’s as if the planetary 
conjunctions are all of a sudden 
rearranged and the earth has 
started, after 50 years, to move 
into an orbit of peace. 

“In my 40 years in the busi- 
ness (of watching world politics), 
I have never been so optimistic 
about the future as I am now,” 
said a senior foreign diplomat in 
New Delhi a few days ago. 
Tensions have eased everywhere. 
Internationally, the human race 
seems to have suddenly become 
civilised. 

It’s strange that no one, not 
even the greatest political analysts 
of the world, no statesman, philo- 
sopher or scientist had predicted 
that the Christmas of 1988 would 
witness such universal peace and 
goodwill to all men. But I believe 
it’s no accident that the world 
outlook has dramatically chang- 
ed. It is a result of a combination 
of factors. Most important of 
them is the sheer sickness and 
tiredness of war and violence that 
the common people felt. World 
War II was ghastly enough, but 
then to carry on the massacre for 
another 45 years in one form or 
another under one excuse or the 
other, was to bring the human 
race close to self-annihilation. 

Since the World War II, we 
have seen two Cold Wars which 
were also global. We have been 
given the impression that these 
were merely intellectual exercises 
for “winning the hearts and 
minds of the people’. But in 
actuality they were moral cloaks 
with which to conceal the bloody 
violence that unleashed on poor 
people for the global imperial- 
isms of big powers. The ‘hearts 
and minds’ scheme was first tried 
in Vietnam. No sooner had the 
Vietnamese people defeated the 
French in Dien Bien Phu, than 
the Americans began to dig their 
feet in. Some 20 years of bruta- 
lity followed. 
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Scores of other wars have taken 
place apart from Vietnam. They 
have consumed a high propor- 
tion of the material resources of 
the world, not to mention the 
human resources. A theory was 
developed by people like Margaret 
Thatcher and Ronald Reagan 
that the ‘nuclear deterrent’ main- 
tained peace in the world. What 
peace? We have just seen half a 
century of brutal warfare all over 
the globe, and especially in the 
poorer regions, 

It is possible now to think that 
all the peace marches, all the pro- 
test movements, the demonstra- 
tions for disarmament and peace 
have not been in vain. , 

In no country in the world 
has the urge for peace been so 
strong and so genuine as in 
Soviet Russia, a country that Jost 
20 million of its sons and 
daughters in the course of over- 
coming the scourge of Nazism. 
It is true that Soviet citizens 
didn’t show this urge in marches 
and protest rallies, but it was 
there in their hearts and express- 
ed itself in many ways within the 


political pattern of their system. 
Thus, history will record the 
advent of Gorbachev not as an 
accidental happening but as 
symbolising his country’s Jonging 
for peace and anend to global 
hatreds. 

Who would have thought six 
months ago that Benazir Bhutto 
would head a democratically- 
elected government in Pakistan? 
What achange, what a revolu- 
tion! Even an atheist like me 
would wonder if there is a divine 
hand behind all this. Even the 
Israelis and the South Africans, 
biblical fundamentalists as they 
are, may heed the warnings that 
the Old Testament 1s full of, about 
forsaking the paths of the Lord. 

“Come near, ye nations, to hear; 
and hearken, ye people,’ said 
Isaiah. He was the prophet of 
peace. And his vision was ofa 
world where ‘the wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leo- 
pard shal] lie down with the kid; 
and the calfand the young lion 
and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them.’ 

Happy New Year! ( 
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Sumit : Commentary 
(Contd. from page 3) 

Benazir’s performance at the SAARC meet has 
been described by some commentators as “‘stellar’’. 
Indisputably she stole the show. It was remarkable 
that at the end of the summit she expressed the hope 
that the SAARC study in trade and industry would 
lead to enhanced economic exchanges resulting in 
harmonisation of economic endeavours for socio- 
economic progress of the South Asian peoples. This 
is precisely what India had been trying since 1985 
to give a new orientation io South Asian cooperation 
but with little success owing to powerful resistance 
from other member-states prominent among whom 
was Zia’s Pakistan. Benazir has given sufficient indi- 
cation that she would not place such impediments on 
the path of economic integration of the region, 
provided it is mutually beneficial (that is, without 
India dominating the cooperative efforts in economy). 
Significantly, Rajiv Gandhi extended an assurance 
not to put up a high profile in the sphere of econo- 
mic cooperation, that is, going beyond the fulfilment 
of its social obligations. In fact, the Indian Premier, 
for once, played a role that was in consonance with 
the spirit of our people and as aresult he did earn 
substantial goodwill of the Pakistani masses and of 
course Benazir even if he was pradictably unable to 
remove the scepticism and sense of hostility of the 
pro-West military-bureaucratic complex in Islamabad. 

When the idea of South Asian regional coopera- 
tion was first conceived, New Delhi had been hesi- 
tant to accord it a wholehearted welcome as it 
feared that the proposed forum could be turned into 
a platform by the smaller neighbours, egged on by 
outside powers, to needle, corner, and isolate India. 
The Indian suspicion to this effect was not without 
basis as some of the subsequent events proved. 
However, New Delhi did not lose much time in 
endorsing the spirit of regional cooperation from 
which, it understood, it had more to gain than lose. 
And yet the Government of India had the feeling, 
in the light of its experience, that the other countries, 
especially due to Zia-ul Haq’s slippery activities 
against this country, were not interested in genuine 
cooperation. Thus from Dhaka in 1985 to Bangalore 
in 1986 and Kathmandu in 1987 — the SAARC 
Summits achieved little in concrete terms as contro- 
versies and mutual acrimony overshadowed whatever 
had been the positive features of the meetings. 

This time, in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
generated by Indo-Pak understanding of each other’s 
concerns and sensibilities, obviously the outcome of 


Anwar Azeem: An Artist’s Martyrdom 
(Contd. from page 4) 
want of a refined creative sensibility to cater to the 
elite. 

What elite? Chewing gum-chewing, Hai-hai kind of 
Anglicised Broadway phrase-trotters? 

No, they were of no use for Safdar. He had a 
sophisticated mind and had a refined way of looking 
at the world. But he knew he would not get any- 
where unless he communicated with the people in a 
language they understood and were slowly educated 
to raise their consciousness to a higher level of 
interaction through eloquent visuals. 

His roaring, rib-splitting Mote Ram Ki Satyagrah 
was such a proscenium: He based his play, peopled 


Benazir’s welcome presence, the SAARC has been 
able to take off on a purposeful voyage at Islama- 
bad. This is best reflected in the following para- 
graph of the Islamabad Declaration: 

The Heads of State or Government expressed their determi- 

nation to give concrete shape to the objectives of SAARC. 

In this context they emphasised the need to progressively 

carry out SAARC activities within a broad framework of 

a long-term perspective and to harmonise their efforts to 

ensure tangible benefits to the peoples of South Asia as 

a whole. They were conscious of the fact that all South 

Asian countries faced problems in varying degrees in 

areas such as food, clothing, shelter, education, primary 

health care, population planning and enyironmental pro- 
tection. Towards this end they were of the view that all 
member-states should identify areas of core interest in 
their national perspective plans or prepare such plans and 
conosolidate them into a regional plan called “SAARC- 

2000 — A Basic Needs Perspective”, with specific targets 

to be met by the end of the century. 

People-to-people contacts among countries of 
the region has been advocated by India for long. 
The Islamabad Summit decided to give a spurt to 
such an exercise by making it clear that certain cate- 
gories of people — initially parliamentarians and 
Supreme Court judges — would be allowed to 
travel to countries of the region on the basis of a’ 
special SAARC travel document (which would 
exempt them from the formalities of visas). This 
too was a concrete achievement that Rajiv described 
as the ‘uncurtaining of the windows of the mind’. 

The fight against terrorism has been elevated to a 
higher plane by the ratification of the SAARC Con- 
vention on Suppression of Terrorism (which came 
into effect last August). The Islamabad Summit called 
upon member-states to adopt enabling measures to 
implement the convention at the earliest. 

The declaration of 1989 as the “SAARC Year 
Against Drug Abuse” and the exhortation to mem- 
ber-states to adopt national programmes in this 
regard, the call to observe 1990 as the “SAARC 
Year of the Girl Child? with specific programmes 
to increase public awareness of the problems of the 
girl child, the acceptance of India’s offer to host the 
first South Asian Festival and the decision to 
expedite studies on cooperation in trade, manufac- 
tures and services are the other positive results of 
the Islamabad Summit. 

The SAARC has at last really taken off and is 
poised to launch fruitful ventures that would turn the 
forum into a platform of genuine and mutually 
beneficial cooperation. Under Benazir’s able steward- 
ship the Association promises to break new ground 
and acquire a meaningful character with the full 
support of the Indian leadership. O (January 4) 


by hollow characters of Premchand’s perception, 
on the path of a continuum of life experience, 
exposing the hollowness of British administration at 
various levels, lacerated by corruption, bureaucratic 
sycophancy, male-dominated high-caste collabora- 
tors, easily ensnared by lewdness and as easily 
seduced by money, degenerated by a slavish duplicity 
whose identity depended on farce and make-believe. 
T watched this play unfold itself on the sophisticated 
stage of Pyarey Lal Bhavan. The day belonged to 
Safdar and his talented troupe. And the caterers to 
the sophisticated elitist crowd were part of the 
audience. 


The basic qualitative component of Safdar’s 
theatre was socio-economic-moral alienation from 


the contemporary sources of oppression, muscleman- 
ship and mafia gangsterism to which he finally fell a 


martyr. 


His theatre was nota theatre of catharsis which 
provided a trend for substitution of reality with 
ilusion. Thus, again, he had imbibed the intrinsic 


value of Brechtian theatre which practiced education 
through entertainment. Any imbalance would spoil 


and kill the theatre as a catalyst. Safdar was very 


aware of his commitment. As an innovator and fighter 
his niche is safe in the history of people’s theatre of 
India in transition. O 








AJIT KUMAR DUTTA 


Li the wind, invisible yet 
around us enabling us to 
breathe and survive, alphabets or 
written characters of human ex- 
pressions are mostly taken for 
granted. We hardly realise the 
long process of evolution that 
gave phonetics or sound signals 
a sort of visible or written form. 
Calligraphy is an expression of 
form, aimed at perfection. 

The National Centre for Arts 
instituted in the Capital, in 
memory of and named after 
Indira Gandhi, encompasses the 
study and experience of all arts, 
their interdependence and inter- 
relationship with nature, social 
structure and cosmology. For that 
matter critical literature, visual 
arts ranging from architecture, 
sculpture, painting, photography 
and films, performing arts inclu- 
sive of music, dance and theatre 
— infact everything having an 
artistic dimension — falls within 
the Centre’s purview. -Yet to be 
fully functional, it has nonetheless 
caught enough public attention in 
several ways, the latest being its 
exhibition covering the area of 
calligraphy, which is titled Akara 
— the quest for perfect form 
within and beyond. 

Both in terms of concept and 
presentation, the exposition suc- 
ceeded in leaving a deep impres- 
sion. Around a spacious bungalow 
— outside, in open lawns as well 
inside the premises, in rooms and 
spaces adjacent to them, specially 
converted for the purpose — the 
exhibits were put up on display. 
Actual calligraphic specimens, by 
way of loose sheets depicting 
alphabets, pages or folios from 
manuscripts and books as also 
stone and pottery items, illus- 
trations and the like were includ- 
ed for focussing attention on one 
aspect of the theme. Photographic 


blow-ups of texts, quotations, 
even architectural motifs were 
there. Semi-dark areas and occa- 
sional use of music and recitation 
of sklokas or hymns on sound 
track, helped to highlight the 
desired effect. All indeed carried 
the stamp of a well-planned exer- 
cise and a professional approach. 


The Aksharastambhas or pillars 
designed with modern Indian 
scripts, at the entrance, extend a 
kind of welcome. The first four 
sections or so appear to be of 
introductory nature with stress 
on the emergence of form out of 
the formless — a search into the 
inner process when sound began 
taking shape. In due course 
backed by practice as well philo- 
sophy, the written symbol evolved 
into a distinct perception and a 
well-ordered calligraphy, which 
found reflection over the various 
phases of civilisations almost all 
over the world: It served many 
purposes such as to meditate, 
ideate and above all communi- 
cate. Techniques and innovations, 
grammar of stroke and structure 
of design, over the ages, resulted 
in what may be termed as the 
beautiful writing. 


A conglomeration — linear, 
angular, flowery and flowing — 
depicting an odd variety of let- 
ters and assemblages of words and 
quotations at times, over a conti- 
guous portion of the display 
area, offer an interesting pano- 
rama about the evolution of 
calligraphy in different Indian 
languages, from the ancient to 
modern times. Also understand- 
ably, some parallel developments 
in the East — of the Chinese and 
Arabic scripts, in particular — as 
also that of the Greco-Roman 
calligraphy find a place of pro- 
minence in the exhibition. 


Encounter with Shapely Sounds 


In the arrangement of exhibits, 
a major thrust, and rightly so, 
seems to be on the calligraphic 
output by contemporary artists 
and calligraphers, across the 
countries of the world and over a 
variety of media. It points to a 
sort of inter-relationship and how 
one influenced the other in terms 
of experimentation and progress 
of typography, printing and the 
like. Interestingly, the area of 
such influence often extended to 
related cartography, even — 
somewhat distant but really not 
so — the discipline of music. As 
a logical extension to modern 
times and technology, a section 
marked as sanganak demons- 
trates how traditional calligraphic 
forms and values helped preser- 
vation and suitable modification 
in the use of Indian letterforms. 

Akara, doubtless, provides a 
rare and most interesting insight 
over a vast and relatively less 
known field, covering a broad 
spectrum of man’s culture as also 
sense of aesthetics. If sho or the 
Chinese character for writing is 
on display at the exposition, so 
is the yantra of cryptic mantra 
syllables in Devnagari script. 
Alongwith an Arabic calligram, 
a sort of nice combination of 
illustrations and calligraphy, on 
view is the reproduction of a 
page from Tagore’s, what could 
perhaps better be labelled as a 
‘calligraphic poem’. And so on 
and so forth ofa colourful and 
endless variety. 

On the whole it isa memorable 
exposition for which the concern- 
ed authorities — the project is 
learnt to be the brainchild of Ms 
Kapila Vatsyayan, the moving 
spirit behind the Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for Arts — 
deserve sincere felicitations of 
scholars and laymen alike. (J 
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Turing 
over an 
old leaf 





The tendu leaf, used in the n.aking of 
beedis, is collected by tribal and other 
communities in Madhya Pradesh. The 
State accounts for 65% of the nation’s 
total collection. 


Over a million gatherers have been 
involved in the activity. For 
generations, private contractors have 
been in control, most often resorting to 
exploitation. 


The elimination of middlemen and the 
formation of co-operatives, with 
gatherers as members, can now chan 
the situation. 


For the tribal communities who had 
been marginalised and forced to be 
dependant, this decision can become 
an instrument of their primacy over 
forests. 
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POLITICAL. NOTEBOOK. 





Crime and Punishment 


THE curtain has finally come down on the Indira Gandhi murder 

case with the execution on January 6 of Satwant Singh, the erst- 
while Prime Minister’s assassin, and Kehar Singh, whom the highest 
court in the land had also found guilty of being directly involved 
in the process of assassination. The entire exercise of killing an 
elected Prime Minister and national leader of the stature of Indira 
Gandhi in the brutal manner in whichshe was done to death was a 
heinous and reprehensible crime worthy of capital punishment (till 
such time as this form of punishment is not abolished in the country, 
a plea for which has been powerfully advanced by some individuals 
and framers of public opinion sometime ago). Thus the implemen- 
tation of the death sentence on a cold and wet morning in Tihar jail 
could not have aroused resentment (as in fact it did not) among the 
country’s public in general except in certain circles of the media, 
intellectuals and politicians. Rather, there is by and large a sense of 
satisfaction that the killing of Indira Gandhi has eventually not 
gone unpunished, apprehensions of which had lately grown on 
account of the inordinate delay in letting the legal process reach its 
conclusion. 

There have, however, been some strong voices of protest against 
the execution of Kehar Singh who was described as an “innocent 
man” by leading columnists and even an important public figure of 
the standing of R.K. Hegde. Their opinions cannot, in any event, be 
brushed aside. Yet if one scrutinises the whole judicial procedure 
stretched over almost four years there is no escape from concluding 
that the judiciary did not attempt, at any point of time, to hasten 
or expedite the pronouncement of the verdict. Even a cursory glance 
at the chronology of the Indira Gandhi murder case would bear this 
out and confirm that the accused were granted every facility of 
defending themselves in accordance with the opportunities prevailing 
in any democratic country. On the contrary, the very fact that the 
High Court’s death sentence on the three accused was reversed by the 
Supreme Court to set free Balbir Singh is clear testimony of the 
comprehensive nature of the trial. One is, of course, free to hold ina 
democracy one’s view on the fairness or otherwise of the verdict on 
Kehar Singh, but to imply that the executive’s desire to hang the mur- 
derers of the late Prime Minister had motivated the judiciary to order 
their execution is most unfortunate and condemnable precisely because 
(a) the President too has been sought to be assailed in the process 
(due to his rejection of the mercy petitions), and (b) the charge has 
come from those who have for long years tried to uphold the 
judiciary as the repository of all wisdom in a bid to prop it up in 
their battle against the executive. 





| Think Continually 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


The first and last stanzas of this famous poem, 
written by Stephen Spender in 1933, were recited 
by E Alkazi, doyen of the Indian theatre and 
former Director of the National School of 
Drama, at a large gathering of artistes, intellec- 
tuals and political activists at Rabindra Bhavan, 
New Delhi on January 9 to protest against the 
murder of Safdar Hashmi and pay homage to the 
memory of that dedicated young fighter for the 
cause of the downtrodden as well as a talented 
figure in the country’s street theatre movement. 
Spender is currently in India to participate in an 
International Poetry Festival in Bhopal. —Editor 


I think continually of those who were truly 
great. . 

Who, from the womb, remembered the soul’s 
history 

Through corridors of light where the hours are 
suns 

Endless and singing. Whose lovely ambition 

Was that their lips, still touched with fire, 

Should tell of the Spirit clothed from head to 
foot in song. 

And who, hoarded from the Spring branches 

The desires falling across their bodies like 
blossoms. 


What is precious, is never to forget 

The essential delight of the blood drawn from 
ageless springs 

Breaking through rocks in worlds before our 
earth. 

Never to deny its pleasure in the morning 
simple light 

Nor its grave evening demand for love. 

Never to allow gradually the traffic to smother 

With noise and fog the flowering of the Spirit. 


Near the snow, near the sun, in the highest 
fields 

See how these names are feted by the waving 

SS 

And by the streamers of white cloud 

And whispers of wind in the listening sky. 

The names of those who in their lives fought 
for life, 

Who wore at*their hearts the fire’s centre. 

Born of the sun they travelled a short while 
toward the sun 

And leit the vivid air signed with their honour. 


Noteworthy also is the fact that the personalities 
most vociferous in their defence of Kehar Singh 
were nowhere near raising their voice when poor 
landless agricultural labourers were sentenced to 
death in South India during Emergency on charges 
of being Naxalites, an act that had brought out in 
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sharp relief the grotesque incongruities in our 
system. Hence if their protests are characterised as 
having arisen out of political considerations and 
hatred for the Nehru family, there is little to repudiate 
that allegation. 

Two points need to be underscored, however. The 
first is the efficacy of the “lıfe for a life’ concept on 
which capital punishment is based. Many well mean- 
ing individuals have raised this point in the con- 
text of the controversy surrounding assertions of 
Kehar Singh’s imnocence. This isa matter which 
needs to be pondered over carefully. A question 
being asked is: why was this demand voiced just 
before the verdict on the Indira Gandhi murder case? 
The query is quite pertinent. It was intriguing to 
find that some ofthe persons who had called for 
abolition of capital punishment in the wake of the 
demand for saving Kehar Singh’s life were raising 
slogans in favour of hanging the persons responsible 
for the death of Safdar Hashmi, the young theatre 
personality. One should, therefore, try'to take a 
dispassionate view on this sensitive issue. 

The second point that must be forcefully driven 
home is the imperative necessity of bringing to book 
the perpetrators of the gruesome killing of Sikhs — 
‘genocide’ can barely be construed as inappropriate 
in the context of what this writer had been a witness 
toin the trans-Jamuna areas — in the Capital in 
November 1984 following Indira Gandhi’s assassi- 
nation. This demand has been raised, off and on, 
by not only Sikh or Punjabi organisations and Oppo- 
sition parties but democratic forces throughout the 
country only to find the Government sulking and 
taking shelter behind specious arguments. In fact 
had the elements responsible for both the tragedies 
been simultaneously convicted and sentenced, much 
of the propaganda fomenting separatist feelings in 
Punjab could have been effectively tackled at the 
political level. It is only the Rajiv Gandhi Govern- 
ment’s shortsightedness and lack of perspective that 
have come in the way of such a step much to the 
detriment of our national interests. 

Yet another issue must be brought into focus in 
this context. As those who were fortunate to know 
Safdar Hashmi would recall, it was he who had 
played a pivotal role in making the national march 
for communal harmony in Delhi after the anti- 
Sikh riots a resounding success. Today the Union 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting, who is 
himself one of the most agile persons in politicis- 
ing events, accuses leading film stars and artistes 
of having politicised Safdar Hashmi’s murder. 
This allegation may be true as far as the political 
activists are concerned, for Safdar was indeed the 
member of an Opposition political party with clear- 
cut convictions. But, as his wife aptly underlined 
in Bombay, Safdar was “first and foremost an 
artiste’. That is borne out by the electrifying effect 
with which the Sahibabad incident on New Year’s 
Day has sensitised all sections of artistes and 
intellectuals cutting across political barriers. A 
person who fails to take cognisance of such a 
healthy development, most welcome in the current 
atmosphere of criminalisation of our socio-political 
fabric, and positively respond to the strong feelings 
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of the artistes who ‘really have no political axe to 
grind, can hardly comprehend the sentiments of 
the victims of the anti-Sikh riots which too were a 
transparent manifestation of our society being taken 
over by criminals and hoodlums manipulated by 
the same power-brokers against whom Rajiv Gandhi 
had declared war three years ago before beating, 
for some mysterious reason, a hasty retreat thereby 
enabling them to reinforce their clout and influence 
over his party and government, 


It is high time that punishment to the killers of Indira 
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Gandhi is followed by adequate retribution to those guilty of 
the anti-Sikh riots and Safdar Hashmi’s murder. Neither 
crime 1s exoncrable since none can minimise the enormity of 
one from the other. And let the fire of indignation lit by 
Hashmi’s martyrdom be harnessed towards the evolution of 
an environment that would admit the expression of dissent in 
every form and preclude hooliganism and mafia raj — of any 
political colour: green, saffron or red — from capturing the 
national stage. _ 

Only that way can we be able to decisively defeat all the 
fissiparous forces casting a long and dark shadow on our 
body politic. 

Sumit Chakravartty 
January II ~ 
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Communist Unity : Brightened Prospects 


ponrear observers have largely failed to take note 

of several positive features of the Thirteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of India-Marxist, 
the country’s leading Communist formation, at 
Trivandrum. Not only was the portrait of Mao 
Zedong (under which E.M.S. Namboodiripad, the 
party’s octogenarian General Secretary, had conduc- 
ted the deliberations of the 1964 party Congress that 
formalised the split in the Indian communist move- 
ment and heralded the birth of the CPI-M in 
Calcutta over 24 years ago) conspicuous by its 
absence at Trivandrum, the portrait of Josef Stalin 
overlooking the proceedings could barely elevate the 
party’s sharp criticism of Mikhail Gorbachev to a 
higher pitch despite the Soviet leader’s radical depar- 
ture from the course of Stalin and Brezhnev and 
adoption of measures before which the ‘revisionism’ 
of Khrushchev (whom the Marxists had been most 
scathing in their criticism in the sixties) pales into 
insignificance. 

The presence at Trivandrum of delegations from 

fraternal Communist parties of the world, headed 
by those of the USSR and China, helped to forge on 
a formal plane the links of the CPI-M with the 
international communist movement that would help 
to equip the party with a perspective and vision 
broader than what they have been till date. That 
indeed is a matter of rejoicing as it hopefully 
initiates the process of the party overcoming the 
disease of sectarianism that accompanied the party 
split. 
The CPI-M does take its own stand on national 
issues without looking upto the Communist parties 
of the Soviet Union and China, or for that matter 
any other fraternal party, for guidance. That is 
suggested as one reason why the party’s standing has 
grown in the national arena. 

But even at the height of its sectarian malady it 
never discarded its sense of internationalism. Hence 
it cannot possibly ignore or overlook the suggestion 
— not advice — from the CPSU and the CPC, 
notably the latter, for. mending fences with the 
parent party, the CPI, in the interest of Communist 
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unity. Such an unity will be a slow process as the 
events of the last 11 years since the CPI’s Bhatinda 
Congress (that enabled the two parties to come 
closer to each other) have shown. But one can safely 
say that some strides in that direction have been 
taken at Trivandrum. The victory of the EMS line 
of uninterrupted fight against the communal menace 
spearheaded by the BJP-RSS combine while seeking 
to dislodge Rajiv Gandhi from power is an indicator 
of such a development whose logic is clear to those 
capable of comprehending the dialectics of the 
process. His speech at the mass rally soon after 
being re-elected as the General Secretary was also 
testimony of the fact that Communist unity as part 
of Left unity 1s not a very distant possibility. 

The decision by Left and secular parties — CPI, 
CPI-M, Lok Dal, Jan Morcha, Congrtess-S, RSP and 
Forward Bloc — to jointly campaign against divi- 
sive forces, black money, corruption, price rise, 
coming as it does soon after the Trivandrum Cong- 
ress, is an extension of the EMS line whose signi- 
ficance would become clearer in the days ahead. The 
forthcoming CPI Congress in Calcutta in March is 
expected to further strengthen the same course. 

Communist unity, shorn of the sectarian “holier- 
than-thou’ approach and overcoming persisting 
tactical differences in Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu, will not only reinforce cohesion among the 
Left, democratic, secular forces but also help ensure 
national regeneration and attract well meaning indi- 
viduals even from the ruling party. It can well 
mark the beginning of anew phase with the Com- 
munists, as representatives of the working people, 
emerging as the Jeading national force capable of 
taking the country forward towards a better 
tomorrow. 

The prospects of such a development today do not seem as 


“remote as one felt before the Trivandrum Congress. Preceded 


by unity at the level of mass organisations, the trade union 
bodies in particular, Communist unity can mark a veritable 
turning-point in the history of the working class movement 
in India, provided it acts as the lever for uniting the entire 
toiling populace overcoming political, communal, caste 
prejudices. 

January I] S.C. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


No Alternative to All-Party 
Interim Government 


SAHDEV VOHRA 


He date of the Russian withdrawal from Afghani- 
stan is drawing near and everyone agrees that a 
nucleus for a new beginning must be formed before 
the Russians depart on February 15, 1989, if we are 
to avoid further bloodshed in that long-suffering 
country. The danger arises from the over-much in- 
terest that the outside powers are displaying towards 
their proteges in Afghanistan. . 

Anyone acquainted with the history of that 
country will tell you that the Afghans have never 
accepted a ruler backed by a foreign power, be it 
Russia or Britain as in the nineteenth century; or be 
it the USA or Pakistan as is being attempted today. 
It is not the case that Afghanistan is unchangeable 
but certain national characteristics speak out loud 
and clear. The resistance offered by the Afghans in 
the last nine years to the Russians when they tried 
to promote their proteges is the latest proof that no 
> outside power will fare any better or hope that a 
candidate or arrangement sponsored by it will have 
any chance of success. l l 

The enormity of the Russian undertaking in 
Afghanistan is matched by the conspicuous failure 
of the attempt to bolster a Communist regime there. 
The Russians sank deeper into the morass as they 
persisted in imposing their will. All they have 
earned by it is the hatred of the Afghans for the 
Shauravis as the Russians are called by them. The 
Soviets have lost 13,000 soldiers according to their 
own account and the casualties of the Afghans run 
to near a million. There is no chance that a wise 
ruler like Gorbachev will keep his troops in 
Afghanistan fora day longer than the due date. 
How much assistance in arms or funds they will 
furnish is a moot point, but there seems no reason 
to suppose that they will throw more arms or aid 
into a lost cause. E 

Foreign journalists who have managed to visit 
Afghanistan during the last war-torn decade bear 
witness to the unconquerable will of the Afghans 
against heavy odds. Those who left the country, the 
mujahideen, are outmatched and outclassed by the 
Afghans who refused to leave and faced death and 
destruction from the skies and from the Russian- 
backed armed forces of. thè regime. These guerilla 
groups receive and make effective use of arms and 
aid received from the mujahideenin Peshawar and 
elsewhere in the North-Western Frontier Province, 
or direct by from Pakistan and Chinese sources. 
But their strength derived not from these arms and 
aid they received. Their strength lay in their fierce 
faith in Islam and in themselves, and conversely 
their rejection of any foreign creed like Communism 
or democracy of the Western model. Over the last 
half-a-century they have no doubt absorbed many 
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Western influences and Western education, but 
they absorbed them as appendages to a basic rock 
structure of their own which is intact. 

Three million Afghan mujahideen in Pakistan, 
over a million in Iran, and in all five million of them 
abroad out ofa total population estimated at 15 
million will, when they go back, constitute a major 
problem in any plan for anew Afghanistan. Some 
have tasted misery and others have tasted affluence 
and in either case their rehabilitation or absorption 
in the old social fabric they left behind, is going 
to be a catalytic agent. They will not all be looked 
upon with favour by the leadersof the Afghan 
resistance inside the country who stayed on to 
fight and defy the Russians and their own govern- 
ment supported by them. The United Nations Agency 
for Refugees who have undertaken to look after 
them will have to execute a task of unprecedented 
and novel character in carrying out this mission. 
The refugees from Iran are Shias while those from 
Pakistan, mostly Pakhtoons, are Sunnis. The Haza- 
rawals from Iran, the Uzbeks, the Tajiks, and other 
Central Asian races north of the Hindu Kush, the 
Nuristanis, and so many other tribes in the rich 
racial mosaic of Afghanistan, will all have fierce 
tribal loyalties. And yet all these have to subserve the 
common goal of a unified country and government. 

How is this to be brought about? Some swift, 
dramatic move is required to cut through the rigi- 
dities of the postures of the Afghans themselves, and 
of outside powers who are backing one or the other 
groups of them. Only the United Nations can bring 
together the latter powers, that is, the USSR, the 
USA, Pakistan and Iran, and the: representatives of 
the Afghan parties if possible, to agree to an act of 
amnesty to all. The mujahideen and guerrilla 
leaders should be free to go to Kabul under this 
amnesty, meet them, with the UN providing the 
Secretariat and its good offices as required, to hold a 
grand jirga and elect (agree upon) a Council of 
twelve or twenty (or whatever number) to form an 
Interim Government. Perhaps it is wishful thinking 
but what alternative is there if Afghanistan is to 
avoid chaos and civil war? The idea is not to 
insulate the country from outside influence and the 
aid received from outside powers will be welcome. 
But the pace, nature and extent of outside aid is 
for the Afghans themselves to decide after their own 
traditions and methods. 

One thing is certain. The Afghan people will not become 
the stooges of the Russians, the Americans or any other 
power. They will make their own destiny. They will, 
while doing so, make mistakes or what appear to be soto 
the outside world, but they will come through in their own 
time and in their own way. The Afghans have since 1739 
proved themselves to be a people of unique character and 


there will never come a day when they lose their fierce 
independence, their self-reliance and their unconquerable will. 


A period of six weeks is all too short for the United 
Nations to get together the parties concerned to work out 
the suggested arrangement or to modify it. The task is 
indeed daunting. But the parties concerned will be compel- 
led to participate in such an arrangement for the alternative 
is chaos. The Secretary-General took the lead in 
bringing together the ,parties to agree the Geneva Accord. 
That admirable achievement should be taken forward to the 
next step of setting up an all-party interim government in 
Afghanistan before the Russians depart. 0 
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Psychological Boost to South African Blacks 


BRAJESH MISHRA 
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The formal signing of an accord on December 22, 1988 at the UN in New York by Angola, 
Cuba and South Africa providing for phased withdrawal of about 50,000 Cuban troops from Angola 
and the independence of neighbouring Namibia has attracted critical attention across the globe. We 
carry here excerpts from an interview of Brajesh Mishra, who was the UN Commissioner for 
Namibia from April 1982 to June 1987, on the significance of the agreement. It is being published 
by courtesy of Frontline, the interviewer being Appan Menon. —-Editor 





AM: Looking at the terms of the tripartite accord, 
which of the signatories, do you think, has come out 
on top? Or has each party compromised in equal 
measure? 

BM: So far as the timing of the withdrawal of 
Cuban troops is concerned, I would say the Cubans 
and the Angolans have won something. South Africa 
had initially wanted a 12-week period and the 
Cubans had proposed three to four years. Now they 
have settled for 27 months. Clearly, the point of the 
Cubans and the Angolans has been taken. 

1 suppose the main consideration was that once 
the Cuban troops had pulled out they would be 
thousands of miles away in Havana while they (the 
South Africans) would be almost next door. 

On the issue of “linkage,” unfortunately it is a 
victory for South Africa and the United States. The 
Namibians should have gained independence in 
1979-80. But because of the concept of linking Cuban 
troop withdrawal from Angola to Namibian freedom 
from South Africa, they have had to wait for almost 
a decade. This is the unfortunate part. 

AM: What has forced South Africa to participate 
in the peace process and sign the accord? 

BM: For a number of years the South Africans 
have known that they could get the best deal only 
under the Reagan Administration. It was unlikely 
that any future US administration would be as ideo- 
logically committed as the Reagan Administration. 
The whole doctrine of “constructive engagement” 
which the Reagan Administration put forward 
implied that one must talk to the South Africans, 
persuade them and construct a security environment 
conducive to them and in which negotiations could 
take place. This ruled out sanctions, armed force, 
armed struggle and it also meant linking Cuban 
troop withdrawal to Namibian independence. 

Then there is no doubt that Soviet and Cuban 
help to FAPLA (the Angolan armed forces) meant 
that Angola could not be considered a walkover 
militarily any more. The battle of Cuito Cuanavale 
in November 1987 proved that quite decisively. The 
third factor was the understanding between the 
Soviet Union and the US over the past few years to 
settle regional conflicts and reduce tensions. 

Lastly, and this is a matter of guesswork, the 
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South Africans may have thought that if there were 
to be movement over Namibia under the UN plan 
for independence for Namibia (Resolution 435), 
then this would mean greater calls for sanctions 
against apartheid in South Africa, which the Western 
powers would find difficult not to support. This 
would lead to greater financial and diplomatic isola- 
tion of Pretoria. 

My view is that the granting of independence to 
Namibia would give a tremendous psychological 
boost to the blacks in South Africa and demoralise 
the Right-wing apartheid groups in power in South 
Africa. In a way one could say that after November 
next year, the focus would shift to the struggle 
against apartheid as far as the international commu- 
nity is concerned. 

AM: What does the withdrawal of South African 
troops from Namibia as per the agreement mean on 
the ground? 

BM: The scheme is that the South African forces 
will be quartered in two camps in northern Namibia. 
It is not yet clear what will happen to the South 
West Africa Territorial Force (SWATE), which is 
claimed to bea Namibian force but is in fact is 
officered and controlled by South African and 
Namibian Whites. The SWATF is and continues to 
be an instrument of suppression in Namibia. 

What happens to the police? These are the 
problems the UN Transitional Advisory Group 
(UNTAG) will have to face. There is some mention 
about the control and direction of the police in the 
UN plan, but there is no mention of SWATF. 

The other issue is who will be the actual admini- 
strator/supervisor of the election process. Yes, the 
plan says it willbe UN supervised and organised 
but the UN may just have to coopt the existing 
administrative infrastructure. 

AM: A clarification on a matter of detail. Does the 
withdrawal of South African troops mean their leay- 
ing Walvis Bay also in Namibia? 

BM: No. If I understand it correctly, Walvis Bay 
is a matter which has been left for negotiation bet- 
ween South Africa and independent Namibia. In 
fact, South Africa has recently reiterated that Walvis 
Bay is as much a part of South Africa as the 

(Contd, on page 31) 
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A Mirror of the Mind 


MRINAL PANDE 


“I have attempted to write, only to realise 

that words can only touch the peripheral. 
They cannot enter the heart of the matter. So 
what I’ve written is only what my mind has per- 
ceived. I know that the truth does not depend 
on my Interpretation.... Ideally Pd like only 
to reflect what the mind catches...as a looking 
glass does...without adding anything of its 
own...like it, I should be only the Nunitta — 
the medium.... But have I been able to do 
that? Perhaps not...” (Oh Jo Main Likh Nahin 
Saka — translated from Hindi). 

Jainendra Kumar loved to argue, to express 
doubts and ignite controversy, in life and in 
his prose. It was not surprising that readers 
who preferred to be led along by the finger 
and not provoked into reflection often found 
him heavy and somewhat abstract. Reading 
him is to say good bye to a relaxed, casual 
kind of reading, and be ever ready to be 
halted midway to ponder over the inexplicable 
mysteries of the human mind, 

Born in 1905, Jainendra acquired his literary 
sanskaras in an age steeped in a political ideal- 
ism; an age astutely perceptive and absurdly 
naive at the same time. No one exemplifies 
this ambivalence as clearly as Jainendra Kumar, 
in novels sucu as Parakh, Tyagpatra and Sunita. 
These works reflect the basic schizophrenia of 
the educated Indian middle classes. They did 
not sense double standards when they passiona- 
tely urged the mothers and daughters to join 
the freedom movement asking them, at the 
same time, to retain their traditional modesty 
and compliance. When Tilak said Swaraj was 
the Indian’s birthright, they assumed that their 
women would fight for Swaraj and question 
Inequality and injustice, only when the foe was 
White and/or outside the home. By creating 
volatile female protagonists like Mrinal (Tyag- 
patra) and Sunita (Sunita), proudly assertive of 
their sexual and spiritual needs, Jainendra gave 
lie to the middle class myth of progressive ideas 
and bared the essential duplicity of their com- 
mon socio-political assumptions, He created a 
veritable furore each time he published a 
novel. 

It was thus inevitable that in an age that 
promoted brotherly bonhomie and moral absti- 
nence and common national goals, Jainendra 
should stand out asa loner. But asa writer 
of the most convoluted, even awkward prose, 


he still commanded attention in an age that 
produced some of the most translucent and 
readable Hindi prose like-Premchand’s and 
Agyeya’s. He believed in Gandhi’s principles 
(indeed his simple austere life style could put 
to shame many self-professed Gandhians) yet 
as a writer he disliked being labelled a 
Gandhian. His work and his personality have 
a protean quality that refuse to be typecast and 
explained. 


Jainendra’s mind with its ruthless honesty 
saw Indian society asa chaotic mess, but he 
did not try to bring order into the chaos; 
instead, he helped his readers put in order their 
ideas, about life, about love, about man-woman 
relationship and social goals. Here he was 
uniquely different from most of his contempo- 
raries, who firmly believed that a good literary 
work must be an organic and self-contained 
entity, whose moral values must be present as 
a unitary and exemplary whole. The extra- 
ordinary power and moral value of a situation 
like the one in Sunita, where at midnight the 
young wife Sunita bares her body to the curious 
eyes of Hariprasanna, the archetypal husband’s 
bachelor friend, and invites him to taste it as 
he has been showing signs of wanting to, and 
the shocked Hariprasanna covers his eyes and 
sends her home, lie in the dialectical, rather 
than exemplary force of the situation, in the 
vigour of the challenges it poses to moral 
presuppositions. His novels thus have a 
trickier, and in a way nastier ethical structure 
than Premchand’s or Yashpal’s. 


Jainendra’s novels are as slender and grace- 
ful as he was. They could not have been 
voluminous, Whereas the beauty of old masters 
was the beauty of species and mass, resulting 
in a Godan or a Jhoota Sach, with their awe- 
some volume and tremendous sense of design, 
the ultimate beauty of Jainendra’s work lies in 
its restless search for what is quintessential in 
a pattern of binary oppositions. At its best 
his books abolish the author and make the text 
into a space, into which the reader may project 
the structures of his or her own mind. Novels 
like Sunita and Tyagpatra do not humour or 
titillate or guide you along, they urge you to 
step into their looking glass and you find 
you've stepped into the depths of your own 
soul. CL) (Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 





Plea Against Commissioning Narora Nuclear Plant 


DHIRENDRA SHARMA 


A“ atomic power station is being commissioned 

at Narora, in district Bulandshahar (UP), on 
the banks of the Ganga, about 125 kilometres from 
New Delhi. It is only 80 kilometres away from 
the volcanic epicentre of the 1956 Moradabad 
earthquake. Geological scientists have found a 
“‘tear-fault’? passing very close to the site of 
Narora plant, which has down-thrown sediments 
by a vertical dislocation of nearly 1000 metres. A 
horizontal dislocation of about 6.4 kilometres has 
also been reported in its vicinity. According to a 
leading seismologist of Standford University, Dr 
Haresh Shah, “structures like atomic plants should 
be built on non-fractured rock and not alluvium”’ 
grounds. But the Narora atomic power plant is 
sitting right on alluvium. (The Times of India, 
August 29, 1988, Section 2) 

The High calibre of our scientists and engineers 
engaged in nuclear power programme is not in 
question here. But the atomic fission process 
admittedly suffers from genuine technological 
infirmities resulting in dangerous radiation leaks. 
According to Professor Alvin Weinberg, an inter- 
nationally known nuclear scientist and director 
of the US Energy Research, all reactor systems are 
“inherently unsafe’. Hazards of atomic power 
plants are too well established to be ignored in 
our energy policy planning. Therefore, to claim 
that our country’s reactors are safer than those of 
the Soviets, or that “Chernobyl cannot happen 
here” is at best misleading. For, there is no fail- 
safe system which can guarantee absolute safety 
of the reactors at Narora, as the time and intensity 
of earthquakes is unpredictable. Besides, dis- 


ruption of the primary cooling system of reactors ` 


can occur due to human error, or sabotage and/or 
direct attack by an enemy missile. 

The Narora atomic plant and its safety systems 
‘are dependent on adequate and constant supply of 
30 to 40 MW electricity from the outside power 
grid. Even when the reactors are shutdown for 
refueling and maintenance, its internal electronic 
control system remains operational for all times. 
The designed operational life of the Narora plant 
is just 25 years (while the construction period is 
15 years and the cost Rs 600 crores). But during 
its 25 years of operation, the atomic plant will 
produce thousands of tonnes of liquid and solid 
and low and high radioactive waste which shall 
have to be kept “‘safe’’ away from the environment, 
on the banks of the Ganga for at least 50 years. 
All these arrangements will require adequate and 
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hazardous for thousands of years. 

No future Government is likely to divert enormous 
funds required for safe-keeping of useless but 
hazardous entombed atomic wastes. But in a 
chance accident, or sabotage, or earthquake, if the 
containment structure is damaged, probability of 
radioactivity getting into environment cannot be 
ruled out. Long-term effects on ecology in such 
cases are unpredictable. Uranium-233, for example, 
affects lungs and causes bone cancer with a half- 
life of 160,000 years; Plutonium-238 is hazardous 
for 86 years; Plutonium-239 for 24,100 years; but 
Plutonium-240 is harmful for 6560 years. Half- 
life of Plutonium-242 is 380,000 years. Similarly 
the radioactive isotope, Caesium-137, remains 
potent for 30.1 years, and Strontium-90 threatens 
life and environment with its half-life of 28.6 years. 
All these inherent hazardous man-made elements 
will be produced by the Narora reactors and shall 
have to be kept in the area for safe-custody on the 
banks of Ganga for hundreds of years. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General of India 
(CAG) in its first ever report on the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE) in December 1987, pointed 
out serious problems of quality controls in con- 
struction of Madras Atomic Power Station. The 
DAE admitted that out of 62 stainless steel tanks 
purchased for storage of helium and heavy water ‘22 
tanks developed leak’’, as they were purchased in 
July 1971 but could not be used till December 1979. 

The CAG has also reported that the DAE made 
“no provision for waste management” which js 
fairly an expensive proposition”. (The CAG Report 
on MAPP, December 1987, p. 16) 

It has now been established by scientific studies 
that radiation damages the chromosomes, resulting 
in gene mutations which causes abnormal and 
disabled children. But the genetic damage may 
not necessarily appear in the first generation of 
descedants. It can be recessive or sex-linked. That 
is that a recessive mutation only appears in a later 
generation, and then only if it is paired with a 
similarly mutated gene. According to Dr Flowers 
Report on Nuclear Power and the Environment 
(The Royal UK Conimission on Environmental 
Pollution, 1976), the absence of genetic abnorma- 
lities in the first generation of workers and citizens 
exposed to radiation is no guarantee that genetic 
mutational abnormalities will not occur in some 
subsequent generations. Therefore, to contrast 
the risk of radiation with high number of road 
accidents, or with industrial deaths is patently 
absured, scientifically invalid, and politically mis- 
leading. For, the genetic hazards of radiation are 
invisible, irreversible, and unquantifiable. 

The safety of Narora reactors in the earthquake 
zone, admittedly, can be assured by built-in struc- 
constant supply of electricity from outside grid 
for so many years after de-commissioning of the 
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reactors. A specially trained security and admi- 
nistrative force shall have to be created to guard 
and safe-keeping of the nuclear waste and de- 
commissioned reactor hardwares which remain 
tural safety measures. But such designed technologi- 
cal safety can be possible only with strict quality 
control in construction of the atomic plant. Unfortu- 
nate as it is but Narora enterprise involving hundreds 
of crores in secret funds could not be kept free from 
prevailing contractual corrupt practices. The high 
engineering standards and the rules of quality- 
controls have been compromised in the construction 
of many critical components. It has also been alleged 
that several young engineers and supervisors who 
insisted on the quality controls were overruled or 
transferred from the Narora project. The built-in 
designed safety system of the Narora Atomic Power 
Station, from engineering point of view is totally 
unreliable, and can offer no guarantee against high 
seismic shocks. 

The atomic power plant, once commissioned, will 
become inaccessible to human engineering. In case 
of manufacturing defects due to the use of sub- 
standard material, there will be no scope for correc- 
tion and/or repairs. There is also little scope for 
updating safety systems or correcting design defects 
after its commissioning. The only technological 
solution is to entomb the crippled reactor for 
thousands of years, and this is exactly what the 
Soviets did with Chernobyl Unit-4. The Department 
of Atomic Energy (India) is expected to do the same 
with its now damaged atomic plant at the Rajasthan 
Atomic Power Station, Unit-I, at Kota, which suffer- 
ed design defects and manufacturing faults within 
eight years of its commissioning in Rajasthan. The 
Unit-2 at Kota is also expected to be shut-down 
within next 2 years. The Department of Atomic 
Energy (DAE) has not made public its long-term 
plans for safe disposal of the radioactive waste pro- 
duced at Narora. The Atomic Energy Act 1962 is 
silent on the question of public safety and environ- 
mental protection. No independent agency exists in 
the country which can over see the public safety and 
can enforce international safety standards at atomic 
power plant at Narora. In case of an accident there 
is high probability of contamination of waters of the 
Ganga. But there is no legal provision offered by 
the DAE for evacuation and protection of millions 
of citizens living the down-stream Ganga, in Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal. Unfortunately, all the 
campaign literature issued by the DAE do not des- 
cribe the radiation hazards of atomic power likely to 
occur to the Gangetic plains. In fact, the official 
agencies express little concern for the long-term risk 
of the Narora atomic power plant. The DAE has 
thus ignored the recommendations made by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (Vienna) after 
its Chernobyl Post-Accident Review Meeting (August, 
1986), that all nuclear power governments “should 
educate the general public on radiation risks”. 

The general public in the surrounding towns and 
villages of Narora have not been warned about 
radiation hazards. The DAE has not issued rules 
and procedures for civil defence and general evacua- 
tion of the population as required under the IAEA 
resolutions concerning public safety. The civil admi- 
nistration in the adjoining districts of Bulandshahar, 
Aligarh and Bareilly have not been instructed on 


radiation risks. Nor have the fire-fighting services in 
the area been upgraded to meet any eventuality of 
atomic accident. Nor has been any warning issued 
to medical (health) authorities against radiation 
risks. Similarly, schools and colleges in the area 
surrounding Narora have been not informed about 
the hazards and the necessary steps they are supposed 
to take in case of radiation leaks from the atomic 
plant. 

We are not anti-science, nor anti-technology but 
from the scientific studies and reports which have 
come to public knowledge since Chernobyl, it is 
clear that atomic energy is neither safe nor depend- 
able source of electricity. Thousands of people have 
suffered in the lands, thousands of miles away from 
the disaster area of Chernobyl. Narora is very close 
to our national capital city Delhi, and is surrounded 
with historic cities; Mathura, Agra and Aligarh. It is 
also close to the Himalayas, the eternal source of the 
Ganga, Jamuna and Brahmaputra. The DAE has so 
far not made public any environmental study on the 
probable impact of radiation fallout on the deep 
frozen slopes of the Himalayas. In case of an acci- 
dent, most of the radiation will be contained within 
the central ranges of the Himalayas due to the high 
Himalayan barriers. 

The US presidential candidate Dukakis who is 
Governor of Massachusetts has blocked opening of 
a $4.5 billion dollar atomic power station just 
across his border in the state of New Hampshire. It 
was completed in 1985 but has not been allowed 
commissioning. 

The US Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) 
has refused commissioning of atomic power station 
completed in 1984 at a cost of § 5.3 billion, at the 
Shoreham on the Long Island in the state of New 
York. The Shoreham nuclear power plant is now 
being scrapped by the government. 

In the Soviet Union, at least three atomic power 
stations (completed 2, and half-finished 1) have been 
abandoned. Dr Valery Legasov, the leading Soviet 
nuclear scientist who was closely involved with 
designing and sitting of Soviet atomic power stations, 
and who was heading the post-Chernobyl! investiga- 
tion, as an act of penance for the nuclear catastrophe 
committed suicide on the second anniversary of 
Chernobyl (April 27, 1988). He was 51, and before 
committing suicide, he said that “the most impor- 
tant contributing factors to the Chernobyl] accident 
include faults from poor construction and the lack 
of reliable emergency systems, and the impossibility 
of constructing any concrete cones to seal them at 
this stage’. Professor Legasov predicted that a 
Chernobyl-size disaster can strike again. 

Another Soviet scientist, Andrei Sakharov, has 
said that any new nuclear power plant, if they are to 
be built at all, should be 100 metres or more under- 
ground, and many nuclear engineers in the USSR 
are now saying to shut down existing atomic power 
plants. “Let’s come to our senses before it’s too 
late,” writes the Soviet writer Alex Adamovich. 

If there is one in a million chance of an accident 
at Narora, either due to design defects, or due to the 
use of sub-standard material in its construction, we 
feel, there is still time to pause and reconsider the 
whole question of setting an atomic power station on 
the banks of Ganga, in a high seismic zone, and in 
close proximity of the Himalayas. O 
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. IMPRESSIONS 


Easy on the Eye 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


oop to look at, cleverly 

worded, and that’s about all. 
If that sounds like an excessively 
harsh description of social aware- 
ness advertising, let me assure 
you that I have nothing against 
social awareness or public interest 
ads in principle, and indeed [ 
have greatly admired some of 
their evocative visuals and catchy 
copy. And it’s precisely because 
one hates to see such undeniable 
talent being wastefully used, that 
an unsentimental critique of this 
kind of work seems to be neces- 
sary. If one tries to figure out 
how effective these ads might be 
in stimulating action towards 
change, then one is inclined to 
conclude that the people who 
design them are so preoccupied 
with visual beauty and verbal 
brilliance, that they overlook the 
importance of identifying first 
what exactly needsto be said, 
before deciding how to say it 
most attractively. 

There’s been a great deal of 
public interest advertising (PI for 
short hereinafter) of late, and 
much has been written about it 
in the business journals in the 
recent past. Most of the com- 
ments are adulatory, with the 
creative people as well as their 
commercial sponsors generally 
feeling quite pleased with them- 
selves and their work. If they 
were a little more self-critical 
they might recognise that there 
is a missing element. For, while 
the PI people have no doubt 
applied the same creative skills 
to the social awareness ads as 
they do the selling of soft-drinks 
and dandruff removers, they have 
not ca to use the same hard- 
headed business sense to gear 
their campaigns towards achiev- 
ing specific objectives. 

I agree that social values and 
cultural behaviour will not 
change overnight, and most 
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certainly not by media campaigns 
alone. The PI people may argue 
that their objective is merely to 
‘create awareness’. But if they 
think about it, they will acknow- 
ledge that a PI series on any issue 
nearly always appears only after 
that issue has already been in the 
news for quite some time and 
therefore, an awareness of sorts 
does already exist. At the most, 
a typical PI ad today may suggest 
to an apathetic section of the 
public that, look, this is an issue 
and if your heart in the right 
place, you should feel concerned 
about it. 

I think this assessment would 
be true of any or all the currently 
favourite topics is social aware- 
ness advertising: dowry, environ- 
mental pollution, wild life, drug 
addiction, female foeticide, com- 
munalism and of course that 
evergreen theme, ‘population 
explosion’. 

{ suggest that if PI advertising 
is to serve some sort of a purpose, 
it must do something more than 
merely state such and such is an 
issue. As a member of the public, 
I feel that if I am told that here 
is something I should feel con- 
cerned about, I would expect 
also to be told how J, as an 
individual, can contribute to the 
cause. I don’t think this is an 
unreasonable expectation at all, 
and J am convinced that this 
extra, missing element is not at 
all impossible to incorporate. 

Let’s have no illusions. No-one 
is going to stop taking PI giving 
dowry use a beautifully 
designed ad says that dowry is an 
unjust custom. No-one who 
intends to visit an ammniocentisis 
clinic is going to desist because 
an emotionally appealing head- 
line says: give your daughter a 
chance. And when an ad says 
that cutting trees is bad, a legiti- 
mate response would be: I’ve 


known that for a long time now, 
but what on earth am J supposed 
to do about it? Pm not saying 
that there’s no place at all for the 
emotional, non-utilitarian kind 
of PI ad. Occasionally it’s fine, 
and for some topics it’s particu- 
larly effective and important— 
like the ‘freedom run’ TV spot 
for example. But for the rest, 
the particular cause would be 


better served if the practical 
element were consistently 
included. 


And once in a while one does 
come across an ad series which 
at least tries to keep the utility 
principle in mind. Last year there 
was a string of prominent; half- 
page “Say No to Dowry” ads in 
the Delhi papers, inserted by the 
FICCI Ladies Organisation and 
sponsored by a variety of big 
business houses. They were a 
distinct improvement over the 
usual anti-dowry stuff because 
they contained a couple of 
addresses and telephone numbers 
where victims and their relatives 
could ask for help. The ads 
would have been even better if 
they had included the address 
and phone number of the special 
women’s cell run by the police 
and a message to the effect that 
you have a right to have your 
complaint registered, so insist 
on it, 

One may contrast this series 
with the DAVP’s anti-alcoholism 
series where the utility element 
is conspicuously absent. The ads 
urge you not to ruin yourself and 
your family but doesn’t have the 
imagination to tell you where and 
how to contact the Alcoholics 
Anonymous units in your city. 
The same may be said for the 
various anti-smoking or anti- 
drugs campaigns, some of which 
are done by the more classy ad 
agencies but which are no better 
than the DAVP when it comes to 
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giving practical information on 
how an addict can be helped to 
get over the habit. 

But let’s get back to the topic 
of trees which has tremendous 
emotional appeal for many of us. 
I’m very much in favour of a 
Save-trees campaign, but I do 
think that those of us who are 
concerned about trees need ideas 
on what we can do.in practical 
terms to actually S-A-V-E trees. 
Whom do we contact when we 
know that trees are being indis- 
criminately cut in our neighbour- 
hood? How can we, in our small 
communities, organise to save the 
trees in our own locality? What 
should we do when it 1s the gov- 
ernment or the municipal autho- 
Tities themselves who are res- 
ponsible? 

I can visualise the PI people 
responding to this criticism with 
the plea that all this is not feasi- 
ble, or not thier business at all. 
Their job is only to tell you to 
Save trees. 

But consider this example of a 
full-page’ ad which appeared in a 
not very old issue of the New 
Society. Sponsored by British 
Shell, in collaboration with a 
network of conservation groups 
campaigning for a “Better 
Britain”, the headline says: “Use 
this bit of paper to clean up 
Britain.” The reader is then 
asked to fill up and send the 
form contained in the ad to 
receive a free information Kit 
containing ideas on how each 
small community can go about 
planting woods, creating ponds 
etc—in short, creating a ‘better 
Britain’. 

It’s an aesthetically very 
appealing ad, the headline isa 
real attention-getter, and it most 
definitely takes the reader one 
step forward from awareness to 
action. Obviously the key to the 
utility element lies in the fact 
that the commercial sponsor and 
the creative people had the sense 
to collaborate with the action 
groups concerned — a point to 
which [ll come back later. 

Meanwhile, I can’t help con- 
trasting this conservation ad with 
a Lintas effort showing a large 
ugly skyscraper looming against 
the skyline, not a tree in sight, 
with a childish scrawl asking: 
“Daddy, is that a tree?’’ Attention- 
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catching certainly, and as clever 
as they come, but it leaves you 
exactly where you were before 
you saw the ad. Helpless in the 
matter of saving trees. And the 
knowledge that this is award- 
winning stuff in the world of PI 
ads doesn’t really help. 

Clearly, if PI advertising is to 
serve a purpose and be really 
worth the effort, it requires a 
combination of creative talents as 
well as social perspective. The 
people who produce these ads are 
certainly very strong on the for- 
mer. And they can incorporate 
the latter in adequate measure 
only if they work with the people 
who are actually involved in, and 
campaigning on, the issues which 
are being chosen as the subjects 
of PI ads. 

For example, if the ad people 


involved health and feminist 
groups campaigning against 
female foeticide, they would high- 
light the message that private 
sex-test clinics should be banned 
and they would initiate a 
public debate on the question of 
medical ethics. 

If they involved environment 
groups they would catalyse pub- 
lic opinion on ecologically 
harmful development projects. 

If they involved women’s groups 
fighting against domestic violence, 
they would not only tell victims 
where to gofor help but would 
also publicise the new laws for 
dealing with offenders, which 
the public is largely ignorant of. 
And soon. One could make a 
Jong list of what these beautiful 
social awareness ads say, and 

(Continued on page 30) 








Pepsico Project : Impending Dangers 
MARIAMMA KURIAN and K.M. SEETHI 


HE approval given to the controversial Pepsico 
* project, to be undertaken by the US multinational 
giant,Pepsico, the Punjab Agro-Industries Corpor- 
ation, and the Tata-managed Voltas Limited, has 
not come asa surprise. Rumours were afloat that 
the clearance would be given to the project in con- 
nection with the Prime Minister’s visit to Punjab in 
September 1988. 

Pepsico, the second largest producer of Cola in 
America, has been trying to penetrate the Indian 
market for the last three years. There were occa- 
sions when Members of Parliament crossed swords 
over the issue. In May 1977 the Prime Minister told 
the members of a Parliamentary Consultative Com- 
mittee attached to the Ministry of Planning that 
multinational corporations should be allowed to 
enter the consumer prodocts industry. Close on the 
heels of this statement “Double Cola’, the third 
largest US Cola manufacturer, entered-through the 
backdoor. The entry of “Double Cola’, funded by 
the Tanzania based non-resident Indians, was osten- 
sibly a scheme which overlooked the Government 
regulations of foreign investment. The ‘Double Cola’ 
entered the Indian market just a decade after the 
Janata Government threw Coca-Cola out of the 
country. Ever since, the Government had been wait- 
ing for an opportune moment for the approval of 
the Pepsico project. 

It was not a mere accident that the dramatic 
announcement came in the days preceeding Rajiv’s 
visit to Punjab. He was eager to show that the centre 
is out to help Punjab. However, what has been over- 
looked here is the long-term implications for the 
country which is already reeling under the tentacles 
of various multinational giants. It is our contention 
that the food and agriculture-oriented Pepsico pro- 
ject is inherently dangerous and that it will make 
inroads into the status of poor farmers in Punjab. It 
is also our contention that with the sanctioning of 
this project Indian horticulture has been caught in 
the network of international capitalism from which 
the ill-effects of agribusiness can never be staved 


off. 
The Rs. 22.5 crore project proposes to undertake 
the following: 
*An agro-research centre with a capital outlay of Rs 1,55 
crores. This will be the first stage in which the Pepsico’s 
agro expertise will be combined with current Indian know- 
how, mainly to develop high yielding varieties of tomato, 
potato and oilseeds for their distribution among fruit- 
growers and farmers in Punjab. 
*A potato and grain-based processing plant with a capital 
outlay of Rs 8 crores. This unit is expected to utilise 
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25,000 tonnes of potatoes and 5,000 tonnes of grain 
annually. 

*A fruit and vegetable processing plant with a capital 
outlay of Rs 7.5 crores. This plantis expected to process 
an estimated 80,00 tonnes of horticultural products her 
annum, 

*A soft drink concentrate manufacturing unit with a capi- 
tal outlay of Rs 5.5 crores. This plant will supply Pep- 
sico’s famous concentrate to a network of small indepen- 
dent bottlers all over the country, 


As per the Letter of Intent, Pepsico will have an 
equity holding of 39.89 per cent, Punjab Agro 36.11 
per cent, and Voltas 24 per cent. Voltas will pro- 
vide much of the infrastructural] support, particul- 
arly the information and understanding of the Indian 
consumer and the Indian market and work closely 
with the government of Punjab. The agreement also 
stipulates that the Pepsico be committed to buy 
canned fruit and other food products worth of Rs. 55 
crore in the first five years against an import of 
Rs. 18 crore worth of raw material. 

Opinions on the nature and scope of the Pepsico 
project have varied. Ramesh Vangal, Pepsico’s repre- 
sentative in India, would have us believe that the 
proposed project will generate employment for more 
than 15,000 people. G. Patnaik, Managing Directer 
of Punjab Agro, claimed that the project will facili- 
tate arapid growth of horticulture in India which 
was not possible indigenously. Aktharali H. Tobaco- 
wala, Chairman of Voltas Limited, says that it will 
bring greater competition, it will improve service to 
the consumer, it will improve distribution through- 
out the country, especially in the rural areas} 
Pepsico’s offer to export five dollars worth of pro- 
ducts for every one dollar that it repatriates is cited 
as better than those in operation in its dealings 
with the Soviet Union and China.” While the export 
repatriation ratio is 1:1 in these socialist countries, 
it will be 5:1 in the case of India. An attractive 
term indeed! But only naive would believe that 
ei are interested in exporting from 

ndia. 

Another argument in favour of the project is 
that Pepsico has agreed to manufacture all the soft 
drink concentrate it needs in India within the coun- 
try. Coca-Cola was thrown out of the country for 
its reluctance to do so. It has also agreed not to use 
its brand name — Pepsi-Cola — in India. Pepsico’s 
offer to restrict its sales to less than 25 per cent of 
the total turnover of the soft drinks industry in the 
country has also been hailed. Given the nature of 
consumerist tendencies in India and the fact that 
Pepsico’s record in other countries is not so great, 
One cannot sustain such arguments and claims. The 
Financial Express says that agro-processing projects 
will improve social justice (?) as well as productivity, 
farm imports and exports. It goes on: 


Consumption is shifting from grains to vegetables, fruit, 
meat and fish and farmers wanting to boost their income 
have to shift to these high-value items too. The problem 
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is that all those items are highly perishable, whereas grains 
are not. So the shift from grains to high-value agriculture 
is possible only ifa large food processing industry comes 
up. And once this industry comes up it will have immense 
export potential. To maximise this potential we need 
know-how and equipment for seeds, testing machines and 
international marketing. The test way of obtaining these 
is not through a lumpsum purchase of know-how but 

through foreign equity participation ° 

A country where a major chunk of the population 
cannot afford to have even a square meal a day should 
export fruits and other nutritious foods! At the same 
time it has to import technology, machinery and raw 
materials for the manufacture of ‘junk foods’.‘ If 
the poor farmer should give up his staple foods to 
cater for those who are lapped in luxuries, that will 
be a great calamity to the Indian agriculture. It is to 
be noted that Pepsico earns two-thirds of its income 
from the junk food market. Proponents of the pro- 
ject say that the switch-over to horticulture will 
give the farmer a substantial increase in income by 
at least three times. But such tall claims only conceal 
the larger issues involved. - 

The,small scale units of the country have already 
expressed: their deep concern over the entry of 
Pepsico. In the food processing industry these units 
have a good record. In 1986 alone the small scale 
sector accounted for nearly half the total exports of 
the processed food products. Now these units fear 
that with the participation of Punjab Agro in the 
Pepsico project, most small and big farmers will 
become its major suppliers and in the process the 
small units stand to lose. 


Green Revolution: Lessons from the past 


What has been slighted in these claims and 
criticisms is a far more serious issue the implications 
of which are disastrous for the country. The pro- 
posed agro-research centre, once it becomes opera- 
tional, will definitely make Punjab farmers (for 
that matter Indian farmers) subservient to the inte- 
rests of multinationals for seeds, fertilisers and farm 
machinery. The Pepsico project has come under the 
garb of the Green Revolution and the clarion call 
for the ‘second revolution’ was given by no less a 
person than the Prime Minister himself. The heat 
surrounding the Green Revolution — initiated under 
the tutelage of the International Rice Research 
Institute -- has not settled down. Much has been 
said about the ‘genetic disaster’ caused by the revo- 
lution. A study undertaken by the UN Research 
Institute for Social Development (UNRISD) reveals 
that many local varieties of food crops are in danger 
of becoming extinct so that certain genetic char- 
acteristics could be lost forever." 

In India alone there were more than a lakh of 
indigenous varieties of rice adapted to different 
environments and evolved by farmers for local needs. 
As the years went on such indigenous varieties were 
swallowed by the IRRI. The “miracle seeds’ later intro- 
duced by the IRRI brought about a marked change 
in the nature of farming —- a change for the worse. 
Agronomists say that to get alluring benefits of high 
yielding varieties, the farmers must apply fertilisers 
in large quantities and use pest control chemicals. 
They must also apply heavy doses of irrigation,® 
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Needless to say that only rich farmers can afford 


to have such experiments with ‘miracle seeds’.’ 

It is true that among the States in India, Punjab 
achieved a high level of productivity during the 
Green Revolution phase. But who has benefitted 
from this?: Surely not the poor peasants. There 
was tremendous prosperity for the upper sections of 
landowners. Statistics say that just 20 per cent of 
the rich farmers who possess more than 60 per cent 
of the total land enjoyed the benefits accrued from 
the Green Revolution. This upset the agrarian class 
structure creating imbalances among various sec- 
tions.2 The status of the rural poor did not show 
any improvement. The trend discernible in the 
pattern of land holdings indicated that the land was 
shifting from the small holders to large cultivators.’° 
When agriculture reached a saturation point the rich 
capitalist land owners sought avenues for investment. 
This gave rise to incessant demands for greater 
industrialisation. The present Punjab problem is 
rooted in this uneven development based on the 
capitalist pattern of organisation.” 

There is sufficient reason to think that the same 
process will take place if the farmers are forced to 
switch on to horticulture. The so-called high yielding 
varieties of potato, tomato etc which the Pepsico 
project proposes to undertake for distribution in 
Punjab and elsewhere will definitely put the poor 
farmers to the mercy of multinational corporations 
who make ready fortunes in the business of fertilisers, 
pesticides and fungicides. The Union Government 
did not show any consideration for the future of 
Indian agriculture when it announced the new seed 
policy in less than a week after the sanctioning of the 
Pepsico project. The new seed policy makes room 
for the import of oilseeds, pulses, coarse cereals, 
fruits, vegetables and flowers by anybody. Judging 
from past experience we can very well say that the seed 
import will spell disaster for the Indian agriculture. 
One wonders why the Union Agriculture Ministry is 
bent on importing seeds at a time when the country 
has the best varieties of oilseeds and pulses in the 
world. Inspite of the effective quarantine measures, 
most of the seeds imported in the past were suscep- 
tible to various viral, bacterial and fungal diseases. 
That the current world seed trade is monopolised by 
a few multinational corporations who also deal in 
pesticides raises sericus doubts about the Union 
Government’s bonafides. 

With the advent of the Green Revolution and the 
introduction of new high yielding varieties and their 
accompanying dozes of fertilisers and pesticides, it 
needs to be noted that many developing countries 
suffer seriously from water pollution and lowering of 
plant resistance due to the introduction of plant 
varieties which are not adapted to the local condi- 
tions.” Hardly was any effort made in most Third 
World countries to develop indigenous varieties 
which could yield higher levels of output. Even 
modest efforts to achieve such alternatives were 
torpedoed with the help of multinational companies 
and other international agencies. 

More and more multinationals are entering 


, the business of food processing in the developing 


(Contd, on page 35) 
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Tee» World countries have been the dumping 

grounds for the huge production of cheap consu- 
mer goods of the First World states for long. For 
processed and synthetic food marketing in particular, 
South and South-East Asian countries have been 
very important throughout the post-Second World 
War period. India tried to be an exception to the 
rule because of its bias towards Gandhian economics 
where self-sufficiency in basic food materials was 
given prominence while consumerism was sought to 
be curtailed. Nonetheless, Coca-Cola had arrived 
with the war, with the American war “cronies”, 
while soft-drink concentrate was also the in-thing 
with the imperial English going for the jet-age 
scientific breakthrough. | 

Post-war planning drove home the fact of effective 


erosion of the country’s resources through con- | 


spicuous consumption in all these expensive habits, 
by the changes they made to foreign exchange 
reserves, especially during a lean time. So, most of 
the soft-drink concentrates were given a fair adieu 
until the sixties with some national enterprises taking 
over the earlier British companies. But Coca-Cola 
took advantage of the vacuum and tried to enter 
into a big-time contract with the Government of 
India where they could make the maximum use of 
the newly created commercial market made available 
through the Green Revolution strategy. The verti- 
cally integrating! commercial character of the new 
agricultural profit-maker makes it very convenient 
for the multinational corporations to effectively rule 
the Indian market. That is because the character of 
profits of most multinational corporations is also 
commercial? and not production based, since they 
really exploit the inaccessibility of certain crucial 
resources on which they have more than competitive 


power. 

The Government of India told Coca-Cola to sell 
the patent for their concentrate to the Government 
so that there could be profit generating indigenous 
production. But Coca-Cola refused, and as a result 
had to stop marketing in India. For the Indian reality, 
however, one of the food-processing MNCs had 
to come — it was really one Cola or the other. Self- 
sufficiency in food production having arrived, it is 
now imperative to have the right kind of preservation 
technology and processing culture. Going for orchard 
cultivation in a big way also means high-tech in 
processing and preservation. The instabilities of the 
main food crop production in the Green Revolution 
technology have made commercial production of 
food articles other than grains unavoidable. 

It is quite clear that India does not have either the 
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technology or the associated culture to make such 
production feasible at even the national level, let 


alone the international standards. The domestic 
preservation culture though quite sophisticated is not 
market-oriented, being linked to the poor man’s 
worries of not getting food during a lean season. 
Thus, the Indian housewife can pickle anything 
under the sun, but that is quite far from our food 
technologists’ concern for providing the standard 
nutrition needs in one package. 

Therefore, the deal with Pepsi-Cola was kept in 
abeyance for the last two years, with Rajiv Gandhi 
trying a precarious balance between a politically 
progressive approach and comfortably learning on 
the MNC technology-management. Finally, the deal 
has come through, with tne Open General Licence 
applicable to seed technology in areas of input. 

Pepsi-Cola is supposed to set up a research farm 
of food technology in Punjab and provide for the 
main processing and marketing infrastructure of the 
Punjab orchards. The scope of profit-making is vast, 
because there is a straight vertical integration 
from seeds to all the rights of marketing with agri- 
cultural producers appearing in between at the Third 
World levels of production cost; somewhat like 
the modernised putting out system operating in the 
dress-making industry in Hong Kong. That is, the 
farmer is like the nineteenth century artisan who 
obtains the initial raw material and factors of pro- 
duction from outside; gets it ready for marketing 
through use of family labour and domestic reso- 
urces and then Pepsi-Cola arrives as the trader] How 
ever, the situation is little better than that because 
the Punjab farmer is supposed to have a commercial 
clout of his own which he can wield effectively. How 
far his command over domestic resources and political 
climate strengtnens his bargaining power with a 
company of the range cf Pepsi-Cola is of course 
debatable. But the fact that the big farmers’ lobby 
is giving the Pepsi project its full support shows a 
certain kind of identification of commercial self- 
interest between Pepsico and the agricultural barons 
of Punjab. 

If 40 per cent of the produce is sought to be ex- 
ported, then the question that arises is: how much is 
the Government going to benefit in terms of absorp- 
tion of technology, increase in foreign exchange 
buoyancy and creation of an effective domestic mar- 
ket in processed food? 

As far as the details of the deal are concerned 
The Economic Times of October 23 carries the follo- 
wing information. 

“The letter of intent (dated September 19, 1988) 
issued to the Punjab-Voltas-Pepsico ventures 
is intriguing to put it mildly. While company 
spokesmen have stated that the unit plans to utilise 
25,000 tons per annum annually, in addition to 
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80,000 TPA* of fruits and vegetables, figures men- 
tioned by the letter of intent are far more specific. 
Sanctioned production capacity is 8000 TPA of pro- 
cessed potato and grain foods; 12,000 tons of 
processed fruit and vegetable products and 20,000 
units of soft drink concentrate. While no royalty 
payments are envisaged, a lumpsum technical know- 
how fee of US $ 800,000 has been sanctioned. And 
the direct employment mentioned in the application 
by Punjab agro is 489 jobs.” 

In the same paper of November 4, there is a mini- 
sterial rejoinder to the questions raised in Lok Sabha 
about the reasons why Pepsico was allowed to 
enter while Coca-Cola had been thrown, out: 

“The Minister listed the advantage which the 
project would provide to the country. These are 74 
per cent of the total proposed investment is in food 
and agro processing; at full capacity the project will 
utilise an estimated 80,000 tonnes of fruit and vege- 
table and 30,000 tonnes of potatoes and grains; it 
will bring advanced technology of food processing; 
create substantial additional tax revenues estimated 
at over Rs 150 crores per annum; export 50 per cent 
of the total value ofits produce of which 49 per 
cent will be from the company’s own manufactured 
products and 10 per cent from products made by 
others; the input obligations will be extended to 10 
years instead of the usual five years for such other 
collaborations.” 

It is to be noted that collaborating with Pepsico 
in the project are the Tatas, a company known 
for its indifference towards the agricultural sector 
but well-known for its bias towards high-tech con- 
sumerism. So, concern should mainly centre around 
the culture Pepsico should be creating with it, like 
Coca-Cola has before, that the so-called fast paced 
consumerist life should have enlarged peripheries for 
the new burst of consumer goodsto be commerci- 
ally viable. Of course, we must take into account 
with it the fact that industrialists have become very 
conscious of the effects of share market operations 
in agriculture having great effects on their equity. 
We have also to note that the Tatas have entered 
food processing industry in a big way. 

However, an unavoidable clash between market 
interests and the social interest of fruit-culture seems 
to be on the way. Tatas may be interested in provi- 
ding schoo] children with fruits, but they would have 
tO spice their concern for children with some aerated 
drink as well. The aerated drink culture drowned 
America with parties, depression, alienation and 
television. 

In terms of employment opportunities generated, 
Jagdish Tytler, the Minister supervising food pro- 
cessing has gone on record saying that the project 
would create 50,000 jobs directly. (The Economic 
Times reports that only 500 jobs are to be gene- 
rated. That is not to be expected because food 
processing now a days is not at all low tech but, 
it is, actually one of the very high tech regions of 
operation having direct use for space science tech- 
nology. Therefore, the exact level of the techno- 
logy transfer is to be checked first, before making 





*TPA=Tons per annum, 
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any tall claims about its use-value. It we assumé 
decency from Pepsico, and start from the point that 
they are not dumping defunct technology in India 
because whatever marketing technology we have 
had the chance to explore are defunct as it is; 
then the scope of job creation through the pro- 
duction mechanism is very low. The domestic 
market for processed food being rather small the 
usual process of creating employment opportunities 
through the rise in effective demand for output is 
less than half a cycle if we take the fact of frag- 
mented markets into account.’ 

On the export front, the picture looks much 
brighter. On the one hand we get a technology we 
earlier did not have; on the other, we are creating 
a market in the export of final goods,* a long stand- 
ing grievance of most Third World countries. 
Viewing the production process in its entirety 
would mean less wastage, some international market 
in food articles (a situation hardly imagined before), 
and a scope for better technology in a backward 
production area. Leaving aside the problem of 
small scale cultivation in vegetables and flowers 
and also “some” fruits, the large orchards in 
Punjab and Himachal Pradesh would be brought 
into the capitalist mode of production through an 
effective linkage with the multinationals. But apart 
from what the newly appointed Minister claims in 
terms of khazana in foreign exchange there are 
considerable doubts regarding the actual implemen- 
tation of the project. Our exchange deficit this 
year seems to have already gone upto Rs 5000 
crores a cause for real worry, what with the UP 
farmers pouring into the capital, in spite of a good 
harvest and a price climate that is on the whole 
not alarming. 

The effects of increased exports, even in a low- 
priority area are to be examined in this connection. 
Newspapers are full with anecdotes of foul playing in 
some of the important multinational collaborations. 

Having established the importance of the thechno- 
logy transfer the interface of technology with social 
culture it engenders should be examined. In terms 
of food processing this is all the more vital since the 
need for healthy food processing, has been felt by all 
interested in building a healthier nation. The Cola- 
culture isin whether one likes it or not. Pepsico is 
just going to boost it up beyond redemption. Food 
processing is the other important criterion. We cah 
envisage a future in which we will have our own men 
sent to the moon with our own preservatives! As it 
is, even Vayudoot has most of its parts imported. It 
is good to hope, and have a sip of chilled drink! In 
terms of increasing the gap between all that is Indian 
and all that is urban bourgeoisie, al} that is Punjab 
and all that is not Punjab, Pepsico is glorious. 

The domestic culture for food processing is family- 
oriented. The lady of the house preserves. In some 
cases, the specialised cultivator also has his own 
methods of preservation. A serious drawback in this is 
the culture of adulteration. The fruit producer of the 
Indian village takes into account the fact of wastage 
and tries to pass off his production in the market as 
much as possible, good or filthy. The housewife 

(Contd. on page 35) 
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[noa is characterised by religious pluralism. The 

Census of India, 1981 has classified Indian popu- 
lation under seven religious groups: Hindus (82.64 
per cent), Muslims (11.35 per cent), Christians (2.43 
per cent), Sikhs (1.96 per cent), Buddhists (0.71 per 
cent), Jains (0.48 per cent), other Religions and 
Persuasions (0.42 per cent). There are religions intro- 
duced extraneously which flourished on the Indian 
soil, a sectarian movement emerging as protest group 
against the caste system and its inequality has finally 
ended up becoming a religion in itself or by being 
absorbed in one or the other major religious cate- 
gory. 

In interactional terms Jainism, for example, is very 
close to Hinduism, although it keeps its own reli- 
gious identity. Itis often seen that in a Jain family, 
some member may subscribe assiduously to the Jain 
codes and rituals, while some others may be more 
tolerant to Hindu gods and goddesses. Moreover, 
the Jains regard themselves as closer to the Vaishya 
varna, and often marital alliances are established 
inter-religiously between .the Jains and the Vaishyas 
(Sangve, 1959). The weakening of a sectarian move- 
ment is the result of laxity in inter-personal relations. 
When inter-religious marriages are permitted, there 
are chances that cultural exchange would take place, 
thus reducing the gap between different communities. 

But this is not the situation with other religions. 
Ina plural society, resting on diverse ideologies, 
tolerance has to be the fundamental principle for 
keeping religious amity alive. And alongwith this, 
the state has to be neutral in religious affairs: it 
should neither patronise a religion nor interfere in 
religious matters. Juxtaposed to this what has 
happened in reality is that religion has provided one 
of the strongest primordial ties for reinforcing the 
solidarity of a group. Following the anthropological 
theory of functionalism, religion is indubitably a 
potent force of social solidarity, but when this soli- 
darity, embedded in the fact that people adhere to 
a common faith, turns into open hostilities culmi- 
nating in sporadic cases of violence, religion turns 
into a dysfunctional consequence for the integration 
of a plural society. What is born isthe witch of 
communalism. 

Communalism is an ugly face; it is the antithesis 
of happiness that dwells in the phrase “communal 
living’. In contemporary political terminology, 
terms and phrases like ‘communal politics’, ‘com- 
munal oratory’, “communal violence’, etc have come 
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to stay. Communalism may be defined as the 
resultant of those forces which on the one hand 
cause ‘communal living’ in a religious community, 
and on the other, they antagonistically orient it vis- 
a-vis the other such communities. As an ‘individual’ 
everyone vociferously denounces the nefarious designs 
of communhalism, but as a member ofa religious 
community, the same ‘individual’ is transformed into 
a ‘communal actor’. 

Anthropological theories dealing with religion and 
social integration have asserted that religion contri- 
butes to social integration when there is a singularity 
of religion in society. Geertz (1960) in the study of 
the religion of Java says that when there is religious 
pluralism, the ideological conflicts are bound to 
occur. In Java, there are conflicts between the Aban- 
gan (followers of the traditional animistic religion), 
Santri (Muslims) and Prijaji (the followers of the 
Hindu-Buddhist system). These ideological conflicts 
are intimately tied to the respective economic and 
political achievements of the various communities. 
In Modjokuto, the Javanese town he studied, the 
factors which tend to exacerbate conflict are balanc- 
ed by those which tend to moderate it. According 
to Geertz (1960:356) the factors tending to embitter 
conflict in Modjokuto are the following: 

(a) Intrinsic ideological conflicts resting on deep-felt dislike 

for the values of other groups. 

(b) The changing system of social stratification and 

increased status mobility which tends to enforce contact 

between individuals and groups formerly more or less 
socially segregated. 

(c) The sharply increased struggle for political power to 

fill the vacuum left by the departure of the colonial govern- 

ment, which tends embue religions differences with politi- 
cal significance. 

(d) The need for scapegoats upon whom to focus tensions 

generated by a rapidly changing social system. 

It is clear from the above stated delineation that 
several factors working cumulatively provoke conflict 
between different religious communities. Although 
ideological, economic, stratificational, political and 
psychological (escapism) factors reinforce one 
another, some are more important than the others. 
Communalism has a definite relationship with diffe- 
rential economic positions the communities occupy 
inthe system of production. Economic inequality 
is highly vulnerable to the politicisation of a com- 
munity. 

Coupled with the economic factor, the essential 
nature of a religion also affects its organisational 
basis. In these terms a congregational religion, gene- 
rally adhering to monotheism, can be compared to 
a non-congregational religion with a polytheistic 
framework. Congregationalism, monotheism and 
singularity of religious text, rituals and symbols, are 
likely to give rise to more integration amongst the 
adherents to its faith. Anda religion of this type 
may be less tolerent to diverse faiths and deviance 
from the main body of beliefs and practices. A non- 
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congregational, polytheistic religion, is, by its very 
nature, a composite of multiple religious texts, 
rituals and symbols. It may be divided within, with 
its cleavages producing differential levels of integra- 
tion. The solidarity of such a religion, often leading 
to militancy, is not a natural outcome of its organi- 
sational characteristics, and may be even hard to 
achieve notwithstanding the concerted efforts under- 
taken by politicised religious functionaries. 

' In the Indian situation, Hinduism offers a fine 
example of a non-congregational and pluralistic reli- 
gion. It does not have the idiom of conversion in 
its ideology. The concept of shuddhi, espoused by 
a sectarian movement, Arya Samaj, is inequitable 
with that of conversion. Hinduism is pluralistic, 
tolerant and syncretic, and has been able to adapt 
to a variety of situations (Srinivas, 1952; Srinivas 
and Shah, 1968 : 358-366). Alien communities enter- 
ing the portals of Hinduism by taking up jati 
characteristics, have gradually taken up the Hindu 
idols, modes of worship, and styles of living. Often 
they have combined their non-Hindu religious 
characteristics with that of the Hindu without neces- 
sarily finding a contradiction between the two. The 
caste Hindus have not objected to the coexistence of 
the non-Hindu and Hindu rituals but have ranked 
communities on the basis of degree of Sanskritisation 
and occupation. Compared to the Hindu mode of 
organisation, Islam is a congregational religion; it 
is monotheistic and has the largest following after 
the Hindus. 

Surely Islam has been able to adapt itself to the 
local situations. In its existential level (of social 
organisation), contrary to the normative principles, 
it has permitted the ramification of caste system. 
Thus, caste system has been found to exist amongst 
the Muslims (Ahmad, 1965: 1093-1096). Commu- 
nities of the converts to Islam have retained some 
of their pre-Islamic rituals and features. Itis not 
uncommon, for instance, to come across a Meo 
named Inder Khan, a name combining Hindu and 
Muslim names together (I.S. Marwah, 1987, personal 
communication). Further the movements around 
Muslim saints (sufis) provided a meeting ground of 
the Hindus andthe Muslims, and on the Indian 
soil, the sufi silsila found the most congenial environ- 
ment for its development (Rizvi, 1978). It is also 
well known that these sufis are worshipped equally 
by the Hindus and the Muslims, In plural situa- 
tions, movements having elements of various reli- 
gions perform the task of furthering integration, 
and from this perspective, Sufism brought the com- 
munities, especially of the Hindus and the Muslims, 
together. 

Communalism is not a problem of Indian villages. 
Dube in the study of Shamirpet (1955) says that the 
rules of purity and pollution are equally extended 
to the Muslims, and infact they are regarded a Jati. 
Despite religious differences, there are certain village 
cults followed by both the communities. The Muslims 
in this villgae of Hyderabad “are active and enthusi- 
astic in planning measures to ward off evil spirits, 
‘ghosts, and epidemics in cooperation with their 
Hindu and tribal neighbours” (Dube, 1955: 189-190), 
Hence there ig neither ideological conflict nor 
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violence. In Mool Dwarka, contiguous to the 
boundary of Dwarkanath (Krisna) temple, there is an 
array of five graves. Muslims regard these graves of 
“five saints’ Ga pir) while the Hindus consider 
them of the ‘five warriors’ (panch bir). Both the 
Muslims and the Hindus offer chadar (shawl) to these 
graves, but its colour differs: the Muslims offer green 
shawl, while the Hindu chadar is yellow in colour. 
There are some local deities — apotheosised in 
Muslim terms -— like Saiyed Baba, Pir Fagir, etc, 
which are revered by the Hindus as well. In Old 
Delhi, several Hindu houses and lanes predominantly 
occupied by the Hindus, have the seat of Saiyed 
Baba (locally called Saiyed Baba ka aala) which is 
worshipped through simple rituals, like lighting a 
lamp and a couple of incense sticks, every Thursday. 
Quite a few miracles are attributed to the grace of 
Saiyed Baba (for such a case from a Jain family see, 
Gururani, 1988), and this knowledge is shared by 
both the communities. And certain Hindu commu- 
nities, for instance the Kayastha, are believed to 
be very close to the Muslims. About the 
Kayasthas, it is generally said that they are half- 
Muslim (Kayastha to aadhe Musalman hote hain), 
because of their cultural practices and the historic 
contribution they have made to Urdu as scribes. It 
is also common to see a number of Muslim spiritual 
practitioners combining the Hindu modes of divina- 
tion. For instance, a Muslim diviner of Shakurpur 
in Delhi calls himself Tantric, and in his advertise- 
ment he claims to prepare horoscopes (Janampatri 
and teva) also. In other words, at the local level 
the communities — which may be communally 
oriented at some point of their interaction — appre- . 
ciate the differences they have with one another, 
and these differences are respected. The day-to-day 
interaction that goes on between different religious 
communities produces a composite culture, and Old 
Delhi is a good example of such a cultural integra- 
tion, 

Historians have traced the origin of communal 
politics to the British times and the demand ofa 
separate Muslim country further consolidated the 
differences between the communities (see Ranadive, 
1986: 81-126). The process of unification was sub- 
dued under the process of segregation. The dastardly 
and cruel experiences of the Partition further increas- 
ed the cleavages between different communities, and 
the spirit of tolerance that had characterised various 
communities gradually waned. The purist movements 
started in different religions. Aggarwal (1966) 
reports the case of the Meos of Rajasthan who were 
converted to Islam in the fifteenth century and for 
almost four centuries they have continued to practice 
a combination of Hindu and Muslim rituals and 
values in the same framework. But in the last forty 
years, the process of Islamisation has begun in 
them. 

Aggarwal (1966: 159-160) writes: “Itis notat all 
an exaggeration to say that the Meos have adopted 
more of Muslim practices in the last seventeen years 
than they had in the previous four hundred fifty 
years.” The solution to the identity crisis is to 
revive the identity in a puritan form: it may be 
Hindu or Muslim. The need to have a full-fledged 


revival of religious identity is impressed upon people 
by taking recourse to the ‘politics of threat’ — a 
‘threat’ rationalised in terms of number, population, 
characteristics, obnoxious desires, etc is assumed to 
exist before a community. 

The elite, who were hitherto indifferent to reli- 
gious matters, take an active part in politicising 
religion and wooing the religious sentiments of 
people for political gains, which are short-term. A 
recent study conducted by Centre for Research in 
Rural and Industrial Development (Chandigarh) 
points out that communal stirrings have started 
precipitating ‘in the Jaipur district which hitherto 
has been an example of communal harmony. 
“Increasing religiosity, communication issues, like 
the Urdu language and the upcoming Arabic Insti- 
tute, competition for jobs and the near-absence of 
Muslims from the non-household industries, may 
provide sufficient conditions for communal riots in 
Jaipur, the report cautions”. (Times of India, 
June 17, 1988). 

If on the one hand, politicisation of religion is 
acutely reflected in revivalist movements, on the 
other it reveals itself in cases of conversion. It is 
known that some lower castes have en masse 
embraced a different religion to escape the scourge 
of untouchability and inequality tied to the caste 
system. Under the guardianship of Dr B.R. 
Ambedkar, 70,000 Mahars became Buddhists in 
1956. Another caste of leather workers, the Jatavs of 
Agra, followed them. By being converted to 
Buddhism (or neo-Buddhism), these communities 
have not only separated themselves from the caste 
Hindus, but have allied themselves with other reli- 
gious groups which are antagonistically oriented to 
the Hindus as a result of communal politics. For 
instance, Lynch (1969): writes that in one of the 
elections (1962) the slogan allegedly adopted by the 
Republican Party was: Jatav-Muslim bhai bhai; 
Hindu qaum kahan se aaye (Jatavs and Muslims are 
brothers; From where has the Hindu nation come?). 

The political overtones of religious conversions 
were clearly precipitated in the conversions of 
Meenakshipuram. In South India, according to the 
figures of 1982, more than 2000 peopie got them- 
selves converted to Islam between February 1981 
and January 1982. In Meenakshipuram alone out of 
180 households, 110 embraced Islam, thus denounc- 
ing the lower caste status. According to a report of 
January 1984, in Ramanathapuram 950 families, 
belonging to ten villages, had decided to embrace 
Islam (see Muslim India, January 1984: 15). It was 
also claimed at that time that such conversions could 
be for getting jobs in the Gulf countries. It could 
have been a concomitant factor, but the causes of 
these conversions lie in socio-political reasons. 

These conversions were clinched politically. The 
militant Hindu associations, which are fast mush- 
rooming as a result of communal politics, worked 
in South India to bring the people back to the 
Hindu fold. It is equally wellknown that food was 
served to the lower castes by the Brahmin priests in 
some temples. The same report which talked about 
the proposed conversion in Ramanathapuram before 
the ensuing Pongal festival (January 14, 1984) also 
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noted the response of a local teacher who said that 
“there isa change of heart among the high-caste 
Hindus, many of whom are treating Harijans as 
equalis”, ““but even a single case of ill treatment, and 
harassment sets at naught all the good works done 
earlier”. 

Communal violence is triggered off by trivial 
happenings. An exchange of heated arguments 
between persons of different communities may lead 
to a riot. The rationality of the rioters disappears in 
the irrationality of violence. Frequent occurrences of 
riots not only has dysfunctional consequences for 
the psychology of people, but also constrains them 
to live in areas predominantly inhabited by members 
of their community only. Industrial urbanisation 
works towards the desegregation of population. 
Nevertheless, as a result of communalism there is a 
segregation of communities, This also obstructs the 
mobility of people over time: in spite of opportu- 
nities available elsewhere, the people may not prefer 
to leave old neighbourhoods for fear of insecurity. 
Communal violence leaves the communities 
wounded, inter-personal relations strained, economic 
development thwarted and political stability is 
perennially in peril. Irrationality touches its peak, 
and informational levels of a society are charged 
with irrational judgements and misgivings. In 
Ahmedabad, for instance, “there was a feeling of 
jubilation amongst some Hindus on their ‘victory 
over Muslims’. Others thought that they had avenged 
Prithiviraj Chauhan’s defeat against Mahmood 
Ghazanavi after seven hundred years”. (Shakir, 
1980: 92-93). i 

It is true that the state is secular, but secularisa- 
tion (the decrease in the hold of religion on society) 
has not occurred with the same pace. The ideology 
of secularism remains confined to theory. Several 
studies have isolated economic reasons as crucial for 
communal violence. It is true that the level of entre- 
preneurship may not be high in some religious 
groups, and thus there are differences in economic 
achievements between different communities. These 
differences are ignited by political, ideological and 
segregational factors. Some psychologists also feel 
that the minority status of a community and the 
resulting psychological implications may be fuelling 
communal tensions. 

For combating communalism a number of sugges- 
tions are given. Some of them are: 

a. Raising the level of education; 

b. Institutionalisation of friendship between people of 

different religious communities; 

c. Inter-religious marriages; 

d. Removing the religious contents ftom the text books: 

e. Reservation for various policies of upliftment to be 

made strictly on economic factors; 

f. Launching voluntary organisations to work with minori- 

ties; 

g. Emergence of leadership for and across the community; 

b. H the evils of communal violence through mass 

me ; 

i. Banning of all communal-based organisations and 


parties; 

J. Working towards a removal of the stereotypes tied to 
various communities; 

k. Declaration of controversial religious places as archaeo- 
logical monuments; and 

1. Non-indulgence of political leaders in matters of reli- 
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gious worth, inaùguration of religious meetings, temples, 
etc, 


VI 


PHILIP Mason (1967) in his famous symposium 
titled India and Ceylon : Unity and Diversity, isolated 
five areas of diversity, that is, religion, language, 
region, caste and tribe, and the relationship between 
the elites and masses. He believed that in spite of 
these diversities, ““the many-strandedness of relation- 
ship and consciousness of other communities may 
well contribute to the ease with which Indian thought 
understands the idea of unity in diversity of an 
organic relationship between part and whole” (p. 27). 
With this, he thought that the Indian polity and 
Hinduism have refused to accept ‘either horn of a 
dilemma’, and have accepted whatever is found to be 
fitting in a particular context (p. 27-28). He thought 
that notwithstanding these contradictions, which can 
always precipitate, India has “strong stable elements’. 
But the stability of these elements can be tested in 
times of crisis, and Mason stated that the crises 
emerging from food and population would pose 
threats before national integration. 


The Malthusian problem of food and population 
needs to be seen inthe perspective of development. 
Communities are highly susceptible to politicisation 
if the processes of development alienate the people 
by not providing them the basic amenities of life. 
Communities not receiving their rightful share are 
marginalised, and cohesiveness between people is 
strongly fostered as a reaction to the outsiders. 
Development has remained concentrated in urban 
areas with its benefits being monopolised by a mino- 
rity, while a majority has continued to struggle for 
survival. As said earlier, politicisation makes its 
impact when there are already existing disparities 
and politics enters as a bulwark for the deprived 
against the others. It is in this light various separa- 
tist and anti-integration forces can be analysed. 
Analysing the Punjab problem, a recent issue of 
Seminar observed: “The impact of the Green Revo- 
lution has left its own stresses and strains on the 
social fabric by widening the divide between a 
largely rural Sikh majority and the largely Hindu 
urban majority. The Sikh farmers experienced 
sudden profits by adopting new technologies in agri- 
culture. Then, with rising costs and diminishing 
returns of farming based on expensive chemical 
inputs, they paid a heavy price for their earlier suc- 
cess, With the urban economic environment continu- 
ing to be the preserve of the Hindus. This 
experience in Punjab of disparate growth created 
strong lobbies based on sectional interests which 
exploded into economic movements with a funda- 
mentalist extremist face”, (Seminar, May, 1988:12). 


The state has failed at various junctures in imple- 
menting those policies and programmes which have 
integrative outcome. Regional imbalance and diffe- 
rential placement of communities in economic struc- 
ture show that the state has not been able to wipe 
out inequalities at the existential level. Indubitably, 
at the normative level, the aim of equality is 
cherished. In the absence of effective results, the 
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communities and groups afe constrained to take up 
the task of their own integration with national 
integration subjected to a secondary level. The reaso- 
ning here is that when the state fails to deliver the 
results, the groups and communities, deprived in 
various ways, come together cohesively to look after 
their interests. Sectional loyalties and cleavages em- 
erge out of it. Something that should agglomerate in 
one cohesive unit is internally segmented and is jux- 
taposed antagonistically. Development programmes 
With the positive spirit embedded in it often fail either 
because of problems in their execution, or an ende- 
mic shortage of resources, or the entailments of a 
‘soft state’. The net result is that the gains from 
development programmes are unequally distributed. 
All this is coupled with an inadequate informational 
link between the micro and macro-levels. Informa- 
tion about the development of respective com- 
munities is not either available and the evaluatory 
schemes are unsatisfactory. 


VII 


NATIONAL integration results from a balanced 
economic development witk an equal dispersal of 
gains to different quarters, secularisation of every 
sphere of society, mass-media churning out secular 
information rather than reviving the religious glory 
of a particular community, and political modernisa- 
tion achieved on the basis of differential mobilisation 
of people rather than on a revitalisation of their 
primordial ties. For developmental purposes, 
indigenous models of development need to be identi- 
fied and developed. Development should not remain 
a prerogative of urban concentrated economic 
growth. Informational levels of society which are 
required for directed and planned changes must not 
give any credence to religious information: secular 
programmes and informations that cut across the 
primordiality of communities are to be identified and 
evolved. 


Use of any of the primordial grounds like, caste, 
religion, region, language, ethnicity, etc. for electoral 
purposes is to be curbed with strict laws. Organisa- 
trons and associations that breed communalism are 
to be banned. Let all the primordial grounds remain 
a personal matter of the individual or his com- 
munity, rather than interfering in inter-personal 
relations. When a secular set of knowledge links 
economy, polity, society and culture, one may hope 
for the achievement of national integration in the 
true sense. 


The duty of the state is paramount in achieving 
integration. Once the state looks after all, the latter 
will not individually search avenues for their welfare. 
To take a rough analogy: when the state transport 
system is inadequate, the individuals go ahead with 
their own conveyances; or when the water distribu- 
tion system has its flaws, the individuals look for- 
ward to drilling their own hand-pumps. 


The state and also the voluntary agencies have 
another responsibility, they must generate ‘emotional 
integration’ of people with the nation. But sucha 
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superstructural entity will follow the changes in 
socio-eeonomic and political spheres.) (Concluded) 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity, consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 


purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by ‘cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 


another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 


have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 
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Consensus in Non-Aligned 
Movement 


ZIVOJIN JAZIC 


EE method of decision-making in relations between 
states in the international community is deter- 
mined by these countries? sovereignty and sovereign 
equality as provided for by the fundamental prin- 
ciples of international law and the UN Charter. 
However, there is no doubt that decision-making is 
likewise closely associated with the existing ratio of 
> forces and political interests. In bilateral inter-state 
relations the decision of each side is the expression 
of sovereign will, while mutual rights and duties are 
defined by adjustment of stands. This does not mean 
that sovereign equalityis always the expression of 
political and actual equality and the free options of 
the states in point, as international practice abounds 
in examples demonstrating the opposite, all of them 
bracketed under the common denominator relations 
of dependence and domination. 

In the sphere of multilateralism the situation in 
decision-making is more compounded, although here 
too basically the same principle is observed — sover- 
eign equality is expressed in the principle: one state 
— one vote. This is the rule applied in the United 
Nations and most of its specialised agencies and 
regional organisations. This means that if a decision 
_is to be validly adopted this requires the agreement 
of all parties, or, which is more frequently the case, 
of the majority. However, there are notable excep- 
tions and different methods in adopting decisions. 

There are two methods in the procedure of reach- 
ing unanimity: complete agreement of all the parties, 
when one negative vote blocks any decision (this is 
the veto), although the abstention or non-participa- 
tion of one or more states sometimes do not result 
in blocking a decision; then there is decision-making 
by consensus, which stands for general or most 
broadbased agreement, however without a formal 
casting of votes. Those who do not agree usually ex- 
press reservations or declare that they do not share 
in the consensus or that they do not consider them- 
selves obligated to implement the decision adopted. 
In practice the agreement ofall participants or 
members of the organisation is distinctive to regional 
institutions, and less so to wuiversal international 
organisations. Otherwise the scope of action of these 
institutions would be considerably curtailed or even 
completely ineffective bearing in mind that adjusting 
the stands of a large number of countries (there are 
over 160 in the world) isa compounded process, 
particularly when states holding opposite interests 
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and objectives confront eachother. 

In the UN Security Council the rule of unanimity, 
expressing the privileged status of the five standing 
members (and nuclear powers) has gone through a 
process of evolution so that it is now not always 
necessary for all the standing members to cast an 
affirmative vote in adopting a decision, itis only 
necessary that there should be no negative vote. 
It is even possible for the Council to adopt a decision 
with no standing member having voted in favour of 
it, asa decisionon vital issues requires at least 
nine votes, while there are ten non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Council. The rule of strict consensus, 
however, applies in the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, as well as in some regional 
organisations. For instance, decisions are adopted 
unanimously in the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC), composed of seven 
members who are also non-aligned. 

Adopting decisions by a majority vote is the pre- 
vailing method in international insitutions, in the 
UN General Assembly, in specialised agencies as 
well as in some major regional organisations. 
Majority decision-making may be by absolute 
majority, ordinary or qualified majority, usually a 
two third majority, but in some cases also a three 
quarter majority etc. From the beginning a so-called 
ponderated system of decision-making was applied in 
the World Bank and International Monetary Fund, 
meaning that the basis for voting was the given 
state’s investment of capital, that is, financial contribu- 
tion; this meant violating of sovereign equality as the 
decisive factor was economic-financial development 
level and economic power. Majority voting in the 
European Community is ponderated to the highest 
measure and it is gradually taking the place of 
unanimity. Larger countries have more votes (Great 
Britain, Federal Germany, France, and Italy have 
ten votes each; Spain eight; Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Greece and Portugal five each; Denmark and 
Ireland three, and Luxemburg two). 

During the last few years there has been powerful 
tendency and political pressure on the part of the 
largest financial contributors (mainly from among 
the most highly developed countries) demanding that 
decisions involving funds to be drawn from the 
organisation’s regular budget be passed only on 
condition that they are accepted by these countries. 
This tendency is coming to increasing expression in 
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the United Nations. In other words, majority voting 
which is to the advantage of the non-aligned and 
other developing countries, should according to these 
conceptions give way consensus in order to protect 
the minority, and the minority in this case means 
often the great powers and their respective blocs. 
Actually the problems and dilemmas over voting are 
mainly motivated by politics. 

The democratisation of international relations and 
processes of integration mainly favour the principle 
of the majority vote, and also require that the funda- 
mental rights and interests of each sovereign subject 
be safeguarded. It is, therefore, not a simple matter 
to determine a generally applicable rule — majority 
or consensus. A corresponding method in decision- 
making depends on the concrete ratio of forces and on 
the interests and objectives which are involved that is, 
on whether they are legitimate or hegemonistic. The 
growing interdependence of countries in issues of 
global importance to all countries points in the 
direction of consensus, however a majority vote is 
equally essential in order to avoid blocking progress, 
that is the smooth functioning of international in- 
stitutions. Outvoting might have ill effects on the 
implementation of decisions the translation into 
practice of which often depends on the countries 
which have been outvoted. Equally, in the case of 
defending principles of enforcing the right to the 
self-determination of nations or resistance to colo- 
nialism, aggression and foreign domination, racism 
and apartheid, it is difficult to achieve consensus with 
the vehicles of sucha policy, and inthis case a 
majority vote is vital. 

In the activities of the policy and movement of 
non-alignment, ever since they entered the world 
stage, decision-making has always been based on 
consensus, although this was not determined in 
advance, nor was it stated in the documents of the 
first non-aligned meetings. Unlike most international 
organisations and institutions where states divided 
by bloc and other criteria are in confrontation; the 
democratic character of convention and action is 
inherent in the nature of non-alignment. The 
sovereign equality of the non-aligned countries is an 
essential not merely a formal principle, so that it 
logically follows that association on a voluntary 
basis, founded on generally acceptable criteria, 
principles and objectives, inevitably requires the 
adjustment of stands and adoption of action pro- 
grammes exclusively by consensus. The adoption of 
decisions by a majority vote would be at variance 
with the very essence of non-alignment, with the 
interests of the movement itself and its very establish- 
ment, as this would inevitably result in polarisa- 
tion and division, of a regional, ideological or other 
nature. Not only would this thwart the effectiveness 
of the movement, inthe longrun this might well 
jeopardise its very survival, for imposing the 
decisions of some on others would undermine unity 
and cohesion. All the moreso as this movement 
never was monolithic or similar to the blocs, and its 
degree of institutionalisation evolved as a process 
depending largely on increasing membership and the 
problems on which the movement centered its 
attention, The greater majority of non-aligned 
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countries, as far as one can conclude today, has 
adopted this principled attitude, that is, they are in 
favour of consensus. 

This does not mean that there were no differences 
of interest or even conflicts at non-aligned meetings, 
or that there will be none in the future. On the con- 
trary, even when the movement had only twenty 
five members — at the Conference in Belgrade — 
and later at the ensuing summit meetings and other 
gatherings, there were always some differences in 
stands on certain issues, and different expressions of 
the specific interests of the movement’s members. 
Most often bilateral disputes between non-aligned 
countries were not debated at these meetings as there 
was little or no possibility of resolving them. How- 
ever, these differences never gained the upper hand 
nor did they substantially impair the basic options 
of non-aligned policy relative to global] issues, or the 
adoption of collective stands on most of the questions 
featuring on the agenda. It was precisely the method 
of consensus, and not a majority note or voting in 
general, that made it possible for the movement to 


function, and live, despite no mean difficulties and a 


obstacles, and even occasional oscillations and 
mistakes. The founders of the non-aligned movement 
— Tito, Nehru, Nasser, Sukarno and others were 
definitely in favour of consensus. 

In the sixties there was no dispute in non-aligned 
practice over whether there should be consensus or 
majority vote, and consequently there was no need 
for defining consensus in greater detail. True, as the 
movement’s membership increased (at that time 
meaning participants in the conferences of non- 
aligned countries while the term movement came 
into use later) there were situations when, due to 
differing stands,a way was sought not only to 
record, but also resolve problems; finally consensus 
proved itself not in the sense of general agreement, 
but of a prevailing majority. For instance, when 
Tshombe was supposed to attend the Summit in 
Cairo in the capacity of prime minister of the Congo - 
(Zaire) there was a kind of informal vote in the 
Political Committee, when the delegates declared 
their stands. It ultimately confirmed that the large 
majority was clearly opposed to Tshombe’s atten- 
dence. Also, in deciding onthe host of a summit 
meeting, in the case of more than one candidate, it 
happened on several occasions that there was an un- 
official — not public — determination of majority 
options, however always expressed by consensus. 

At the Conference of Non-Aligned Countries’ For- 
eign Ministers in Guyana in 1972 a decision had to 
be made on the admission of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam and recognising the Govern- 
ment of Democratic Kampuchea headed by Price 
Norodom Sihanouk versus the Government of the 
Lon Nol regime. On this occasion the delegations of 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Singapore, opposed to this 
motion walked out of the Conference claiming that 
there was no consensus. The chairman, Minister 
Ramphal of Guyana, however, supported by most of 
the participants, qualified consensus as prevailing 
agreement. Insistence on unanimity would have 
meant opting fora veto of those opposed to the 
decision, andin consequence the action of the 
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movement might well have been paralysed. How- 
ever, this situation made it necessary more closely 
to define the conception of consensus, and steps 
towards this end were taken at the Preparatory 
Meeting for the Fourth Summit, convened in Kabul 
in 1973. During consultations on this occasion 
serious attention was given to the substance of con- 
sensus, to the right of the minority, meaning of the 
participants finding themselves unable to accede toa 
decision. In the end a joint stand was adopted which 
also represents the first actual definition of consensus 
within the non-aligned movement. This was formula- 
ted as follows: , 
Today the non-aligned movement includes countries from 
various different regions inthe world, with highly varied 
ethnical and cultural backgrounds, political and economic 
systems. However there exists a unity of objectives within 
this variety of non-aligned countries. This is in fact a 
unity of varieties which iepresents the essence of the 
movement’s strength and vitality. Conscquently the success 
of the movement ıs founded on emphasising what it has in 
common, and not what divides it. At the same time the 
essential and fundamental component of non-alignment is 
the right of every country to think and act independently. 
During the period following the First Conference of Non- 
Aligned Countries, their practice and procedure developed 
in the direction of synthetising and adjusting the stands of 
various countries regarding major questions, and asa 
rule decision were adopted by consensus. This term con- 
tains an attribute which itis hard to define, but actually 
its meaning is clear, This meaning presumes understand- 
ing and tespect for differences in views, even conflicting 
views, and implies mutual adjustment on the basis of 
which agreement can be reached by means ofan honest 
process of adjustment between members who hold different 
views, 1n the true spirit of non-alignment, In other words, 
this means rapprochement of views. So far experience has 


shown there 1s a general feeling in the movement that’ 


decisions should be passed by consensus and that the 
adopted procedures which have already become tradition 
should be maintained. There is furthermore conviction 
that following practice to date, consultations at all levels 
should be continued in order to find solutions to disputed 
issues, that this requires reciprocity of action, and that all 
memberstates should cxercise a maximum of flexibility in 
the process of adjusting mutual stands, while always 
preserving a democratic atmosphere enabling each and 
every country to act in the spirit of belonging to a 
single family. 


Even before the stand on consensus was adopted, 
some non-aligned countries expressed certain reserva- 
tions towards certain stands and decisions. As the 
movement developed, as its membership became more 
universal, as the issues under debate increased in 
number, there were inevitably reservations which were 
expressed side by side with consensus. In most cases 
these were reservations relative to certain definite 
problems, and especially actions in various trouble 
spots, due to the difference between non-aligned 
countries, and their major or minor involvement or 
interests in regional crises. With rare exceptions these 
reservations did not acquire broader proportions nor 
did they do anything to raise doubts in the funda- 
mental orientation of the policy and movement of 
non-alignment, or in the principles, and objectives 
aspired to. Obviously such a large movement could 
not remain impervious to exterior influences, especial- 
ly those exerted by the great powers and blocs, on 
some non-aligned countries, the reason being their 
specific interests in critical situations. Consequently, 
the expression of reservations was rather a natural 
part of decision-making, but not by way of blocking 
or checking consensus. Most reservations were expre~ 
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sed after a decision had actually been made, even 
some time after the respective meeting or conference. 
There were no reservations on basic principles, objec- 
tives, criteria and the programme platform, only on 
actual drives and stands, individually and not in 
their entirety. This means that some non-aligned 
countries expressed reservations, meaning their dis- 
agreement with certain stand or ensuing action. 

It so happened that the same reservations were 
expressed largely by the same countries in the case 
regional crises, in the case of certain controversial 
issues affecting relations with one of the superpowers, 
as for example, the Mideastern crisis, Latin America, 
the Caribbean (Puerto Rico.), the Korean problem, 
Western Sahara, East Timor, Cyprus and so on and 
so forth. One should note as interesting that in the 
case of foreign intervention (Afghanistan, Kam- 
puchea, Grenada) or in the case of the Iraq-Iran war, 
consensus with very minor reservations was always 
possible This consensus prevailed on a long-term 
basis despite major differences or even conflicting 
stands. The reason for this is first and foremost the 
option of the vast majority of the non-aligned for the 
fundamental principles of this movement, and their 
readiness to recognise real stands and interests en- 
abling principled agreement that a political solution 
should be reached, and refusing to accept the policy 
of a ‘fait accompli”, based on the use of force. 

Disputed situations erupted when different and 
even polarised views were such as to make it hard 
to speak of any real consensus. There now emerged 
the dilemma of whether there really could be con- 
sensus in the case of extepsive opposition or unwil- 
lingness on the part of a considerable number of 
non-aligned countries — albeit still a minority — 
regarding the acceptance of a suggested stand. This 
problem is not merely of a principled nature, one 
only to be debated academically, it holds both prac- 
tical and political importance, it is relative to effec- 
tive action, the political weight of a decision once 
adopted, especially as most of the non-aligned deci- 
sions have to realised with the United Nations. 
This is the reason why more precisely defining the 
term consensus was again approached, starting out 
from the stand adopted in Kabul 

A comprehensive definition of the term consensus 
in the non-aligned movement was given in Havana, 
at the Sixth Summit Conference, following the recom- 
mendations of the Coordinating Bureau’s meeting in 
Colombo. An Annexe to the Declaration, under the 
title “Decision-making by Consensus” confirmed the 
principled stand that the non-aligned countries’ prac- 
tice of adopting decisions by consensus should be 
continued, as this method had asserted itself in 
accord with the democratic character of the move- 
ment and its unity and cohesion. Consensus is at the 
same time both a process and final compromise 
which, by adjustment of views and consultations, 
acquires the form of a generally dovetailed stand. 
this means that consensus stands for the most broad- 
based agreement of the participating countries, thus 
preserving the unity and strength of the movement. 
Reservations are recognised as such, however, having 
a duel attribute — that they be in line with preserv- 
ing the sovereignty ofthe members and democratic 
relations among the non-aligned, and that they must 
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ttot block or veto genuine consensus. This decision 
elaborates in detail the method of reaching consensus. 
It demands avoidance of open confrontation of stands 
and views which might tend to divide the movement, 
which does not mean that there should be no discus- 
sions on how to surmount differences ... It is impor- 
tant to engage in constant consultations and exercise 
constant efforts aimed at dovetailing stands. Conside- 
ration was also given to instances when certain mem- 
bers express particular interest in an issue due to 
their geographical position, which requires direct con- 
sultations among these members and with other 
members striving for consensus. If however, all 
possibilities for adjusting stands have been exhausted, 
and the conference is nearing its end, so that a deci- 
sion can no longer be postponed, the reservations on 
the decision in point stand. Although not explicitly 
so stated, a decision can also be postponed if no 
genuine consensus has been reached. 

After the Sixth Summit the question of consensus 
was no longer studied or debated in the movement. 
Genuine consensus was sought on most issues, how- 
ever there were occasional attempts at unilateral in- 
terpretations, as for example, that the stand of the 
minority cannot be eliminated from the draft docu- 
ment without consensus, which is obviously absurd, 
as in the process of decision-making the most impor- 
tant thing is for consensus to express the broadest 
possible agreement. Thisis no academic dilemma, 


for declaring a decision as having been adopted by 
consensus which is not genuine consensus can only 
be counter-productive, for it is damaging to the 
cohesion and effectiveness of non-aligned policy and 
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the movement itself. At the same time it is difficult 
to foresee all contingencies and prescribe compulsory 
procedure. The principle of consensus as the basic 
method of decision-making and flexibility in method 
are both inherent in the character of non-alignment 
asa voluntary association of countries. Otherwise 
there would be two very real dangers: the majorisa- 
tion of the majority or the veto of the minority. 
Both these extremes are unacceptable, for they would 
seriously impair non-aligned action. Even if every- 
one cannot agree on everything, some may express 
their independent views, however always providing 
that they respect the generally adopted principles and 
aims of non-alignment. In the case of regional 
gatherings consensus must be strictly observed as 
otherwise no effective joint action would be possible. 

Under present-day conditions, when it is essential 
for the non-aligned countries and the entire non- 
aligned movement to become more effective, the me- 
thod of decision-making must be adjusted to realities. 
It is difficult precisely to define fixed rules, however 
cohesion and common interests, admitting legitimate 
differences, can ensure collective action in priority 
fields. Without this the non-aligned might well be 
relegated to the fringes of new world trends, and this 
is not in their interest, as the majority of the interna- 
tional community, neitheir is to in thé interest of 
other factors, including the great powers. In a world 
of growing interdependence, it is essential for all 
its members to commit themselves, not however to 
prevent changes or impose unilateral decisions by 
machination, but in order to promote progress in the 
interest of all states and nations. O 
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DISCUSSION. 
eet controversy. Mainstream (December 10, 1988) editorially commented 
on the episode. Thereafter a different viewpoint by B.D. Singh was 


carried in Mainstream (December 24, 1988) and a discussion on the 
subject was launched in these columns. A contribution froma Sikh 


intellectual is being published here as part of the discussion, 





Surjit Singh Barnala’s penance before the Sikh high priests and the 
punishment meted out to him by them have touched off widespread . 


— Editor 





Barnala’s Surrender at Akal Takht 


PREM SINGH 


B D. Singh’s views and suggestions (Mainstream, 

* December 24, 1988) could have been ignored 
were it not for the reason that these are not his 
alone. There is a sizeable body of similar opinion 
both among the Akalis and some other Opposition 
parties as well as among sections of Sikh intelli- 
gentsia. B.D. Singh has raised issues which should 
normally be regarded as settled long ago. It is for 
this reason also that his propositions need to be 
closely examined. 

One could straightaway object to his likening of 
the Khalistani tetrorists to martyr Bhagat Singh 
and the Bengal revolutionaries. The various revo- 
lutionary groups within the Indian freedom move- 
ment believed in and worked for an armed, over- 
throw of the British rule. In this sense both in their 
objectives and the methods employed by them, they 
resembled the revolutionary groups in Czarist 
Russia and other countries. The political legitimacy 
of revolutionary terrorism is ne on specific his- 
torical circumstances characterised by the absence 
of democracy and the prevelance of draconian laws 
to suppress even a mild expression of dissent. In 
India with the growth of mass working class and 
peasant movements and the expanding scope of the 
freedom struggle and with the impact of the October 
Revolution in Russia terrorism by early thirties 
became a thing of the past. 

Following the Saunders killing and later after the 
bombs had been thrown in the Central Assembly, 
the literature issued by the Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Army made it amply clear that they 
were against shedding blood and that their aim was 
to awaken the masses to the brutalities of the British 
rule. During the course of their trial they completely 
came over to the standpoint of a socialist revolution 
based on working class leadership and mass action. 
Bhagat Singh and most of his colleagues were keen 
political minds and even erudite students of history. 
How can the killers of bus passengers and other 
innocent people be compared to them? 

More than. anything else most Indian terrorists 
had the sympathy of the entire nation behind them. 
Can the ‘same thing be said of the Khalistani ter- 
rorists? Do they command the respect of the Sikh 
masses? They were exposed during ‘Operation Black 
Thunder’ and recent reports suggest that they have 
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been further isolated even among those sections of 
Sikhs who still had a soft corner for them. 

The comparison of Badal and Barnala with Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai is also mis- 
placed. The greatness of latter leaders Jay in their 
placement within the freedom movement, and if, 
their views here and there showed a communal 
influence, this was the historical limitation of the 
movement itself of which they were an inseparable 
part. Both Malaviya and Lajpat Rai shall continue 
to be regarded as national leaders while Badal and 
Barnala shall remain leaders of a religious commu- 
nity unless they transcend their communal limita- 
tions as for example Badal appeared to do as a Chief 
Minister and Barnala did as long as he stood up to 
the Khalistani blackmail. 

The dividing line between religion and communa- 
lism is not thin as B.D. Singh believes. It becomes 
thin when a certain political leadership wants to 
live by and exploit the religious feelings of a com- 
munity in order to attain political clout and power. 
Otherwise no religion ever teaches hatred of a whole 
community of people. Asfor Gandhiji he took 
inspiration from Geeta but he also deeply searched 
other religious texts to find support for his concept 
ofa religious man. All his life he stood like a 
beacon in the service of communal amity and for 
independence in a secular India. But for his foresight 
neither the Muslims nor the Sikhs would have 
become a part of the freedom movement. He oppos- 
ed partitionas longashe could and died at the 
hands of a Hindu fanatic belonging to RSS. How 
can he be charged of communalism? 

Referring to the Anandpur Sahib resolution B.D. 
Singh has mentioned that its wording is a reproduc- 
tion of the Ardas. Nobody would have any objec- 
tion if theterm Khalsa ji ke bol bale istaken to 
mean what it originally stood for, that is, with God’s 
grace the Khalsa will outshine and prevail. In the 
circumstances of persecution of Sikhs, which 
started with the fifth Guru and- did not seem 
to end when the Ardas probably was composed, 
it meant a certain’ perspective which held the hope 
that the Guru’s followers shall be able to prevail 
some day. Only with that optimism evoked in the 
name of the tenth Guru, could the Sikhs have 
come through all manner of persecution. But if 
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these words, since these are daily recited in the 
Gurdwaras are taken to mean that the Sikhs or the 
“Sikh nation” need to have a sovereign state of 
their own within or outside India, then it is a diffe- 
rent proposition. In any case the reference will be 
applicable if the Sikhs are really suffering from any 
serious disabilities. In fact, but for the recent turmoil, 
the Sikhs are comparatively better off in most 
fields. 

B.D. Singh is taking an utterly simplistic and, 
in a great measure, a biased view of the gravely 
complex Punjab situation. Asking the Communists 
and other Leftists to recognise their role as natural 
allies of the minorities and as champions of their 
rights, he is suggesting a reappraisal of their -entire 
policy. Though admittedly unsure of the presence 
of separatist elements in the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution, he nevertheless argues in favour of their 
elimination. There should be a “political dialogue” 
with the saner elements among the Akalis, he 
writes. And further that the banner of a “‘demo- 
cratic secular value system” should be upheld so 
that the younger Sikh elements should be ‘“‘dis- 
engaged from the desperate suicidal course they 
have been driven to”. He has, however, not made 
clear as to who will “eliminate” the separatist ele- 
ments in the Anandpur Sahib resolution? Will the 
Akali leadership agree to such elimination? Will the 
leaders of the terrorist groups, the Panthic Com- 
mittee and others agree? 

Even assuming that the relatively moderate Akalis 
led by Surjit Singh Barnala and Balwant Singh shall 
agree to such a modification in this resolution, there 
is no guarantee that either Parkash Singh Badal and 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra or the various terrorist 
group leaders shall accept this position. In any case, 
it appears almost certain that with such deep divi- 
sions among the Akalis as are repeatedly mani- 
fest, a consensus on these lines will be nearly impos- 
sible to achieve with the result that conditions for the 
conduct of separatist propaganda shall continue to 
be favourable. 

The suggestion regarding a dialogue with the Akali 
leaders is apparently quite in order. But one cannot 
be sure if the leaders of either of the United Akali 
Dals will be willing to enter into a dialogue with the 
Left. As at present there does not seem to be any 
posssibility. But if such a dialogue can somehow be 
initiated, certain minimum demands can be agreed 
to between these Akalis and the Left. Viewing the 
scenario optimistically one can further surmise that 
these two forces can join hands to press for the ful- 
filment of such a demands charter. But what 
happens if the Jathedar of the Akal Takht intervens 
and declares such a move “anti-Panthic’? It is 
reasonable to expect such a move on the part of the 
Jathedar because the Badal-Tohra group and many 
of the other United Akali Dal leaders as well as the 
terrorist group leaders, as should be evident from 
their present political positions, shall continue to 
press for something mucb more than the minimum 
set of demands agreed to between the Leftists and 
the moderate Akalis. Thus we come back to square 


one. 
In an attempt to trace the root cause of terrorism 
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among the Sikh youth B.D. Singh blames the repres- 
sion launched by the police and para-military forces, 
which according to him, has driven them to despera- 
tion. This view, cxpressed quite often among some 
circles, is at best a half-truth. There have of course 
been cases of false encounters. But even the most 
ardent critics of the Government’s policy who had 
some of these encounters personally investigated, 
have found out that though the encounters were 
false, none of the victims were really innocent. Some - 
of them had been responsible for murders of scores 
of ordinary defenceless people including women and 
children, In any case, it cannot be seriously con- 
tested that police repression followed and did not 
precede the fairly frequent killings of the utterly 
innocent people. 

The root cause of the Sikh youth going astray and 
joining hands with “anti-social elements, smugglers 
and extortionists’, which B.D. Singh so rightly 
regrets, lies not in police repression but in the un- 
principled games that the Akali politicians have been 
playing. This is not to say that the Central Govern- 
ment’s handling of the Punjab situation has been 
appropriate or the Congress party’s political postur- 
ing.on the Punjab crisis has been completely free of 
opportunism. But even if one were to place the 
main blame on the Congress leadership on the argu- 
ment that the Congress party claiming to be the 
preponderant secular force in the country and having 
been the ruling party for practically the entire period 
since independence, was called upon vigorously to 
prevent a drift towards a communal divide, it does 
not mean at all that the Akali Dal leadership has 
been free of blame. In fact, but for the inaptitude of 
the dominant Akali leadership collectively and of the 
main actors on the Akali stage individually, the 
Punjab situation could never have turned from bad 
to worse, : 

The Akali leadership’s dilemmas became percepti- 
bly evident at a very early stage in the series of the 
recent developments, that is, in September 1981 
itself, when the Akali Dal delegation arrived in Delhi 
for talks with the late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 
Confused and divided by the unexpected invitation 
and still more by the warm welcome by Mrs Gandhi 
herself, they really did not know how to respond 
and what to do with their 45-point memorandum 
that they had drawn up hoping that it was wide- 
ranging enough to discourage the Prime Minister 
from entering into serious negotiations. 

They agreed after the first round, to short-list their 
demands and came forth with a modified 15-point 
memorandum next month, that is, in October 198]. 
But these demands were drawn up with a character- 
istic lack of foresight inasmuch as the first demand 
herein was the “‘unconditional’’ release of Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwale who had meanwhile been 
arrested on the charge of complicity in the Lala 
Jagat Narain murder case. Is it not surprising that 
the release of Sant Bhindranwale who was not even 
an Akali worker, who had ‘actually caused acute 
embarrassment to Badal as Chief Minister in April 
1979 by precipitating a gruesome clash at the 
Nirankari Samagam at Amritsar, who had put up 
his own candidatcs against those of the Akali Dal 


for the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhik Committee 
(SGPC) elections and had actively worked for atleast 
three Congress-] candidates in the 1980 parlia- 
mentary elections, should have become the key 
demand of the Akali Dal? 

By owning up Bhindranwale without having the 
strength either to check his campaign of hatred or 
his open advocacy of violence, the Akali Dal leader- 
ship gradually surrendered its authority and ulti- 
mately became his prisoner. If it had not been 
blind to the emerging reality of early eighties and if 
it could have picked up courage in the tradition of 
the Akalis of the twenties, it could have simply 
asked Bhindranwale to pack up and leave the Akal 
Takht failing which it could have shifted the Akal 
headquarters to another place in Punjab and ask the 
Government to take care of the Golden Temple 
complex. In doing so it would have acted in the 
best interests both of Sikhs and the country. In 
doing so it would have upheld the :moral tradi- 
tions of Sikhism wherein ‘there is no scope for prea- 
ching hatred or for resort to violence against inno- 
cent people. Since this was not to be so, we have 
to cope with a situation where the Sikh youth are 
going astray. 

B.D. Singh justifies Barnala’s humiliation on the 
argument that his surrender to the Akal Takht was 
actuated by his desire to unite such political elements 
among the Akali factions as have participated in the 
legislative process. But the worth of such unity 
moves cannot be judged in isolation from what has 
been the perennial cause of splits among the Akalis. 
Apart from the specific political issues causing 
differences and splits, personal ambition of indivi- 
dual leaders has been a single most important factor 
for breaking Panthic unity. In the case of Badal’s 
revolt against Barnala over the issue of police entry 
into the Golden Temple, could one say that Badal 
was taking a stand on principles? How could 
Barnala as Chief Minister act if Khalistan had been 
declared from within the premises of the Golden 
Temple complex except by sending the force? After 
all, the Akali Dal had become the ruling party and 
Barnala the Chief Minister on the basis of an 
electoral mandate not of Khalistan but of the Rajiv- 
Longowal Accord, which rejects separatism. 

It is of course patently obvious that in refusing to 
implement the Punjab Accord and later in withdraw- 
ing support to Barnala and promulgating President’s 
Rule the Congress-I party at the Centre was moti- 
vated by its keenness to win the Haryana elections. 
But nowhere the Centre’s ineptitude was more glar- 
ing than in its attempts to come to an understanding 
with a section of extremists when Jasbir Singh Rode 
and his colleagues were released through the exer- 
tions of Sushil Muni and later in its failure to arrive 
at a new consensus in the wake of the successful 
‘operation Black Thunder.’ 

If Barnala’s humiliation is the price for Akali 
unity, it is the business of the various Akali Dals 
now to respond. But the larger issue for other poli- 
tical parties both of the Opposition, including the 
Left, and the Congress-I is how to interact with such 
a political party whose conduct is controlled by a 
religious authority expressed through an individual 
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preacher. B.D. Singh possibly does not realise the 
extent of damage done to the image of the Akalis by 
Barnala’s surrender and by the sight of the former 
Chief Minister tied to a pole and receiving repri- 
mands from Darshan Singh Ragi. 

B.D. Singh and those of his way of thinking 
should meanwhile ponder. How does an appointee of 
the SGPC, that is, the Jathedar of the Akal Takht, 
acquire an overriding authority over a leader ofa 
political party? Except in the period when Sikh Misls 
were contending for power and but for the solitary 
example of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reprimand and 
that also because he deviated from the moral code of 
Sikhism, there has been no recourse to the authority 
of the Akal Takht. There is no reference to this 
authority in the writings of Guru Gobind Singh, 
himself a grand-son of the sixth Guru, Hargobind, 
who set up the Takht and wore the two swords of 
miri and piri. If one were to go by the Adi Granth 
there is no scope for an individual acquiring an 
authority to punish or reprimand another individual. 
It may be argued that the Adi Granth does not 
relate to matters of, state. That precisely is our 
point. Why mix up religion and politics? 

Going by the Sikh tradition there is another 
oditty here, Recitation of bani and cleaning of shoes 
etc, are sewa which, according to the Sikh teachings, 
comes only to the lot of the lucky ones, those with 
whom God is pleased. How come sewa is awarded 
as punishment? [J 
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COMMU NIC ATION 


Congressmen and Sardesai’s Article 


You have done a signal service by publishing the 

article of S.G. Sardesai (“The Problem of the 
Congress”, serialised in Mainstream, November 26, 
1988; December 3, 1988; December 10, 1988: and 
December 17, 1988) for the benefit of the students of 
current history. 

I have made serious attempts to interpret the true 
meaning of our liberation struggle and the promises 
made by the Indian National Congress, inspired by 
Gandhiji, for four decades or more. 

Panditji had been indulgent to me and never stop- 
ped me from giving expression to my deeply felt 
views, from the day I joined the AICC headquarters, 
early in 1947. 

Please convey my heartfelt thanks to Sardesai for 
his mature thinking and healthy remarks about 
Congress workers still seeking to act upon the 
maxims prescribed by Gandhiji. 

I was so eager to work with prominent CPI 
parliamentarians — Prof Hiren Mukerjee, A.K. 
Gopalan, Indrajit Gupta, Mrs Renu Chakravartty, 
S.M. Banerjee and Homi Daji. 

But I withdrew from Lok Sabha in 1967 when my 
resolution on urban ceiling on property, unanimously 
adopted by the AICC at the Guntur session, was 
outvoted through the manipulation of Satya Narayan 
Sinha. 

I told Shastriji and Indiraji — my resolute decision 
waited for no persuasion. 

As far Sardesai’s article is concerned, the veteran 
CPI leader has, in his “The Problem of the Cong- 
ress”, made remarkable analytical comments. All 
conscientious political observers will readily endorse 
the pragmatic suggestions made by him in the con- 
cluding para of the article that reads: ““The Congress 
has been the leviathan of our history for a hundred 
years. It is the main popular force-that has shaped 
a modern progressive India... But the task of replac- 
ing itis not just knocking it down. It is a task of 
picking up our historical advance from the point to 
which the Congress has brought it and carrying it 
further. That needs a new understanding of where 
India stands today and a new vista of where it has to 

Sardesai has chivalrously admitted that even today 
there are very sincere and progressive people in the 
Congress who do not leave it, not because they do 
not see its sorry state but because they do not see 
any alternative which gives any better hope for the 
country. 

The CPI leader has retained undiminished buoy- 
ancy and a spirit of adventure, that drives one on 
the path of a ceaseless quest for truth and venture- 
some strivings for social transformation. 

As he has pointed out: “It was Gandhiji, with his 
uncanny insight, that smelt the new reality. Gandhiji 
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taught is to think of the masses through total emo- 
tional identity with their sufferings and aspirations, 
not in terms of doctrinaire, intellectual theories.” 

Naturally, Sardesai realised fully that the Congress 
was called upon to implement in practice all that it 
had advocated when it was struggling for power. 

As one directly associated with the Congress 
leadership from the day the Interim Government was 
formed early in September 1946 till the most tragic 
end of Indira Gandhi on October 31, 1984, I 
could not help making my own assessment of the 
forces that were at work and the decisions taken by 
the Congress High Command to deal with exigencies 
in terms of the declarations made earlier. 

Undoubtedly, the sober evaluation of the social 
world around them created a sense of realism among 
Congressmen that would help them to handle crises 
arising out of social conflicts. We had to guard 
against the pitfalls and dangerous deviations. It was - 
strenuous and painstaking to work steadily for suc- 
cessful realisation of the long-term aim of changing 
the country’s moral climate. 

On. the first evening after taking oath alongwith 
other Ministers of the Interim Government, Sarat 
Chandra Bose told me (I was his official Secretary) 
on September 2, 1946: “Never yield to the pressure 
of the bureaucrats. I have already told Pandit Nehru 
that the attitude and outlook of bureaucracy needs 
to be completely overhauled.” 

I was reminded of the writing of Regis Debray, 
Undesirable Alien, where he wrote: “‘One has only to 
look at the flocks of middle-aged men to be seen in 
every town in Europe, shining with health. They 
have been trotting jauntingly along the edge ofa 
precipice for years together, without a glance down 
the side.” 

I told Sarat Chandra Bose when I was working as 
the official Secretary to the Minister, that the ravages 
of man-made famine in Bengal in the early forties 
created the most horrid history of its own. The new 
team, headed by Pandit Nehru, was called upon to 
fight hard against moral degeneracy. Suddenly Sarat- 
babu resigned from the Interim Government and left 
New Delhi. He formed a party in Calcutta. 

I preferred not to leave the premier organisation 
that I had joined in December 1920. J started func- 
tioning in Swaraj Bhavan, Allahabad. Pandit Nehru 
advised me to take over the charge of the Parlia- 
mentary Department and go round the country, 
contacting Congress workers at different levels. 

Once, at a meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee held in New Delhi, I presented a small book 
by Howard Fast to Panditji and requested him to 
read the lines marked by me. It was a short account 
of the talks between Cicero and Gracchus. The latter 
said; “Cicero, you asked me — what is a politician? 


It is the cement in the crazy house. The patrician 
can’t do it himself. So, he comes to people like 
myself. We, the politicians, rationalise the irrational. 
We are magicians. We cast an illusion. We provoke 
the people. Their ego rises. They feel full of power. 
This is our peculiar art. Cicero, never belittle 
politics.” 

In an article “Power, Politics and Paranoia”, I 
wrote: “Our politicians are certainly good artists and 
know the strategy to play on the people’s suppressed 
ego. Bahuguna is a man ina hurry to get to the top 
and that has been his undoing.” This writing was 
released by INFA in 1979 and the artful politician 
Babuguna is still waging war against the stalwarts in 
the Opposition. 

In another article (released by INFA on December 
15, 1979), I wrote: “Raj Narain, the Working Presi- 
dent of the Lok Dal, has come out with a statement: 
‘The Congress has become irrelevant in the present 
political set-up and it should better merge in the Lok 
Dal.’ This is a stern reminder to power-hungry 
Congressmen, who have brought down the organ- 
isation to this state of denigration through adventur- 
ism and taking a hurried decision to join the care- 
taker Government of Chaudhuri Charan Singh. 
Sheer opportunism and lure of office persuaded those 
crafty politicians to bypass the lessons of history.” 

In an earlier article “Socialism — A Far Cry” 
(April 28, 1968) I quoted Pandit Nehru’s letter of 
March 5, 1955 after the Congress session at Avadi. 
He wrote: “The Avadi Congress gave us a forthright 
lead. If vested interests come in the way, they have 
to be removed. Let it be fully realised by all that we 
are deadly serious about what we have said and it is 
up to us to redeem the pledge that we have taken in 
all fulness.” 

Indeed, Panditji reminded all Congressmen and 
women, till the end of his eventful career, about the 
pledges to be redeemed. On August I1, 1961 after 
an extensive visit to more than 250 districts, starting 
early in 1959, I wrote to him: “It had indeed been a 
hectic programme. Though I don’t share the pre- 
monitions of Selig Harrison —- indicated in his latest 
book, The Dangerous Decades — I feel extremely 
pained to note the studied apathy of Congressmen, 
specially the office-bearers. They seem to be unaware 
of the significant trends in our social upheaval and 
their possible repercussions. There is no attempt in 
any quarter to make any objective appraisal. 

“I have been prescribing a carefully drawn cata- 
logue and insisting on Congress Committees to set 
up study circles and organise seminars. But who 
cares? 

“With them, ‘Nehru’ isa name to conjure with. 
Where is the honest attempt to understand and 
interpret Nehru’s pronouncements? 

“The life of a typical Congressman is an endless 
wrangle and that for the achievement of vain-glorious 
self-esteem. The image of the world, that is signi- 
ficant to the Congress ‘Boss’, is marooned within 
the narrow confines of ‘idiocy of provinciality’, 
smug and platitudinous. 

“This is a state of sheer inanition — living as it 
does in complacent isolation from life-giving 
culture. ' 
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“I feel strongly thatwe have to continue our 
efforts in building up the right psychology. 

“The Congressman must come out of the shell and 
instead denouncing others in self-righteous indigna- 
tion, he has to reorient his outlook.” 

I addressed a long- letter to Congress President 
Sanjiva Reddy with identical observations. He was 
discreetly silent. But Pandit Nehru replied the next 
day. “I agree with you,” he wrote, “that the mala- 
a we are suffering from are of the mind and the 
soul. 

“Perhaps, they areto some extent inevitable 
accompaniments of the processes of change that are 
taking place in the country. They have to be per- 
suaded by personal contacts.” 

Undoubtedly, Panditji worked hard to instill 
courage and faith in the minds of Congressmen and 
took enormous care to speak in easy terms to the 
workers whenever he visited different areas in the 
country. 

His uncommon alertness and prompt action 
did not give him any respite, unless matters were 
set right. And he wanted us all to be equally res- 
ponsive to the demands of exigencies. It was some- 
thing unique and bold. And it was wellnight impos- 
sible for us to keep pace with his strides. 

It was on April 27, 1963 that I wrote to him: “I 
feel extremely distressed to bring to your notice the 
uufortunate controversy that took an unpleasant turn 
in last evening’s debate. You may please place the 
matter before the Executive Committee of the 
party.” 

On my return from the Lok Sabha I found on my 
table the reply from the PM’s house, marked “Per- 
sonal’. “Your letter of April 27th,” it read. “I 
heard of the happenings in the Lok Sabha yesterday 
and was much distressed. Unfortunately 1 was not 
there then. However, as things have taken shape, I 
think it will not be desirable for us to put this 
before the Executive Committee.” The letter from 
the PM was dated April 27, 1963. 

I showed this letter to some prominent members 
of our party. Yet, there is the reluctance to learn. 
Good and dignified behaviour and intelligent appre- 
ciation of the facts of life — that is what he wanted 
his partymen to practice. 

As I wrote in a special article for Socialist Cong- 
ressmen (April 25, 1968): “‘In the nature of its 
growth the Congress organisation has gathered 
round it all elements. There is no screening and no 
test for the members, new and old. 

“The unscrupulous self-seekers found easy admit- 
tance and the PIP (a new class of Post-Independence 
Patriot) has come to the fore. How to bar him 
out? Subtle methods are resorted to and the ten- 
tacles are spread wide. The Congress gets itself 
entangled in the not-too-explicit designs of vested 
interests, certainly not free from covetousness.”’ 

It was Pandit Nehru who made a definite proun- 
cement in the past: “We stand on the perilous edge 
of the present and the past and the future to be. We 
face all manners of perils and the greatest peril is 
the lack of faith which comes to us, the sinking of 
the heart and the spirit that comes to us, when we 
see ideals go overboard and the great things we 
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talked about, somehow pass into empty words.” 


It is good that serious thinkers, both Congress and 
non-Congress, are intent on making an objective 
study of the reality as it presents itself in the present 
order of social transformation. And S. G. Sardesai, 
a veteran leader of the CPI, has most appropriately 
put forth his suggestions in the serialised article in 





Vimal: Impressions 
(Contd. from page 10) 


what they ought to say, and in 
each instance it will be self- 
evident that the missing element 
could have been readily supplied 
if ideas had been sought from 
the activists concerned. 

However, neither the ad 
agencies which design the ads, 
nor the action groups campaign- 
ing on PI issues, are really alive 
to the need or possibility of such 
collaboration. 

A senior ad-man who has been 
involved in much PI work, and 
to whom this collaboration idea 
was suggested, didn’t seem to 
think it very important or even 
feasible. In the first place, he 
was satisfied with PI work as it 
exists, and didn’t seem ito think 
it necessary to attempt anything 
more than ‘awareness’. Second- 
ly, he felt it would be difficult 
to identify and locate the action 
groups before planning an ad 
series. But, to do him justice, 
he did say that if the groups 
themselves approached the 
agency with ideas, they would 
certainly be given a hearing. 
And there lies the rub. Have 
any activist groups ever thought 
of using PI advertising as a tool 
in their campaigns, and would 
they take the initiative to 
approach ad agencies with 
suggestions? 

I’m told that Lintas maintains, 
at its own expense, a prominent 
hoarding space in Bombay, 
devoted exclusively to PI mess- 
ages. I’ve seen reproductions of 
some of these and there’s no 
doubt about the enormous crea- 
tive talent of the designers. I’m 
also told that organisations like 
the Consumer Guidance Society 
and the Spastics Society have 
frequently and successfully col- 
laborated with the agency to get 
their messages displayed. But I 
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Dt Nadia, 
West Bengal 
(Pin; 741101) 


know of no radical activist group 
which has done this, and there’s 
absolutely no reason why they 
shouldn’t try, considering that 
so many PI ads today are on 
issues in which these groups are 
deeply involved. 

Even in the somewhat hard- 


boiled advertising profession, 
there certainly are some very 
gifted people who are very 
enthusiastic about promoting 


social causes. The senior ad-man 
I spoke to tells me a touching 
tale of how he organised, almost 
overnight and against tremendous 
odds, a communal harmony ad 
at a time when Bombay was 
torn by communal strife; how 
he moved furtively though the 
curfew-bound city to get the 
photograph taken and how the 
leading dailies were persuaded 
to publish it free the very next 
day. The ad, needless to say, 
was One of those award-winning, 
heart-string-pullers: a little Hindu 
girl tying a rakhi on the wrist 
of a little Muslim boy, the copy 
being an appropriate quote from 
Iqbal. 

A young visualiser in another 
agency, who is full of zest towards 
the PI work which comes his way 
narrates that when he and his 


' team were processing the masses 


of material they had collected for 
an anti-smoking campaign, enthu 
siasm rose to such a pitch that 
the number of smokers in their 
groups fell from 10 to 4! At the 
risk of sounding cynical I must 
confess that the first thought 
which occurred to me was that 
if the agency had tried to evalu- 
ate the impact of their campaign 
on the target audience, the feed- 
back might not have been half 
so encouraging. 

However, neither the award- 
winning communal harmony and 
save-trees ads, nor the sundry 
other PI campaigns that one 
comes across can be evaluated for 
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Mainstream. Congressmen will be immensely bene- 
fited if they study its implications. 


P. R. Chakraverti 
(ex-MP) 

Formerly Secretary, 

Parliamentary Depart- 
ment, AICC. 
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practical results because they are 
not geared towards achieving prac- 
tical objectives at all. Which is 
why visual appeal and clever 
words become the over-riding 
factor, and complacence an ine- 
vitable result.- 


But the question remains: Why 
shouldn’t PI campaigns be armed 
at achieving practical goals? At 
present one of the arguments of 
the creative people is that they 
work under constraints of time 
and budget, which rules out too 
much researching of the subjects 
of Pl ads. It’s also a fact that 
the commercial sponsors of PI 
ads are in this game mainly 
because they think it may help to 
boost their own corporate image 
and therefore they don’t really 
have any stake in practical goal 
which they would insist on if 
the campaigns were being design- 
ed to sell their soaps and sham- 
poos. Obviously the situation is 
not going tochange unless the 
need for a change in approach 
ig first acknowledged. And it 
may never be acknowledged unless 
the action groups make the 
first move by asking for change 
and by offering ideas to guide 
the direction of change. 


By and large it can be said that 
most activist groups today are 
keenly concious of the potential 
of using the print media, through 
the news and features columns, to 
propagate their cause. They 
must start thinking of PI adver- 
tising as one more instrument in 
this media strategy. And unless 
they take it upon themselves to 
contribute the missing element 
in social awareness campaigns, 
the designers of PI ads will remain 
content with their criterion of 
‘creative excellence’. Churning 
out stuff which is witty and easy 
on the eye but very little more. 
One sees it: one admires it, and 
one passes on. O 








BOK: REVIEW 


Sensitive Exposition of 
Sensitive Personality 


S. GOPAL 


PRIVATE FACE OF A PUBLIC PERSON: 
A Study of Jawaharlal Nehru by Aruna Asaf 
Ali (in association with G.N.S, Raghavan), 
Radiant Publishers, Delhi 1989 (under the auspi- 
ces of Nehru Memorial Museum and Library), 
p. 116 plus Index. 





T matching of the subject and the author 
l provides a double pleasure. With Nehru 1, like 
many other Indians of my generation, had over the 
years and in changing contexts right upto his death, 
an almost total empathy. Aruna Asaf Ali I first met 
in Madras in the spring of 1943. A student in the 
Law College, I got a phone message from an 
anonymous caller: “Please go, with Srinivasavaradan 
and Abdulla, to meet a lady at Bosotto Hotel 
tomorrow at 5 pm.” 

All three of us were puzzled but, although 
Bosotto Hotel was not on our normal beat, we went 
and were even more baffled to be told that an 
Eurasian Jady, Miss Green, wished to meet us. We 
were shown upstairs to “Miss Green’s room and 
found ourselves face to face with Aruna Asaf Ali. 

Though she was in a frock and with bobbed hair 
we immediately recognised this romantic figure of 
the underground movement and sat in stupefied 
near-silence as she talked to us for nearly an hour 


Mishra : UN Accord on Namibia 
(Contd. from page 5) 


Cabinda enclave is part of Angola. 

AM: If there is a free and fair election, will 
SWAPO sweep the polls? 

BM: It being the only truly national organisation, 
I have no doubt that SWAPO will win a majority 
in the elections. But whether that will be a two- 
thirds majority, I am not sure. This is very crucial 
because according to the scheme, the elections will 
choose a constituent assembly, which in turn will 
frame a constitution and then declare a date for 
independence. And Iam sure the. South Africans 
and their Namibian supporters will do their best to 
deny SWAPO a two-thirds majority so that they can 
influence the framing of the constitution. 

AM: How do you explain the singleminded effort 
‘of the Reagan Administration and Dr Chester 
Crocker in particular to arrive at the agreement? 

BM: Yes, they have invested much time and effort 
for the past seven years or so to clinch the accord. It 
is worth keeping in mind that the Cuban troop with- 
drawal not only has international significance but 
also is a domestic factor in the US President Reagan 
can tell his constituency that the Americans have 


about what was going on in various parts of the 
country. She probably, embarrassed by our incoher- 
ence, must have thought us sub-standard intellectu- 
ally and wondered why she had been advised to get 
in touch with us. 

Since then, I have met Aruna Asaf Ali regularly, 
mostly in Delhi but also in Moscow, Oxford, 
Colombo and, on one unexpected occasion, at 
Geneva airport. She has been, for over fortyfive 
years, a prominent personality in my gallery. 

To have a book by her on the personal, human 
side of Jawaharlal Nehru is, therefore, an exciting 
event. In a short span she, with her associate, covers 
wide ground. They make good use of Nehru’s writ- 
ings, of the letters to him from an assorted crowd of 
correspondents and of the oral testimony recorded 
by the Nehru Museum to provide fresh insight into 
Nehru’s relations with his parents, his wife, his 
daughter and with Mahatma Gandhi. They also 
touch on more general subjects such as his attitudes 
to money and to religious faith and his development 
as a public orator. 

But what will interest readers most are the pages 
where Aruna Asaf Ali deals with Nehru’s views on 
women and his behaviour towards them. She writes 
sensitively about a sensitive person, leaving one with 
the regret, as all good books should, that this has 
not been a longer work. One wishes too that she 
had spoken more of herself for this is one of those 
rare books where the author, and not just the sub- 
ject, is of interest to the public. 

Aruna Asaf Ali is too modest to quote what 
Nehru wrote of her as far back as in 1946. Speaking 
of her as a crusader whose charm compels but who 
also disturbs those who prefer the normal routine of 
their ordinary lives, Nehru paid tribute to “a living, 
vibrant and challenging personality,'who has shaken 
up many a sleeping person and become in many 
ways a symbol of these changing times.” This is as 
true now as it was then. O 


managed to get the Cuban troops out. 

I think the momentum towards peace in southern 
Africa was sustained by the Americans and bore 
fruit when the Soviet-US detente took shape. In fact, 
in the Moscow summit this year the two leaders were 
talking of independence to Namibia by September 29. 

AM: SWAPO has been fighting a guerilla war all 
these years with considerable success and determina- 
tion. Do you think it will be equally successful in 
running a free and peaceful Namibia? 

BM: It is to SWAPO’s credit to have created a 
more or less national organisation out of so 
many tribal components. It is to the organisation’s 
credit to have maintained a high-visibility struggle 
against a regional superpower despite the odds. 
Finally, in the last four or five years it has mana- 
ged to reach out to the White community in 
Namibia. Off and on it held discussions, particularly 
with those Whites who are of German origin, and I 
think a couple of them are in SWAPO. 

Another factor in SWAPO’s favour is the fact 
that in the last 10 years or more, a lot of training 
has been given to Namibia by UN organisations in 
education, health and so on. This cadre of trained 
personnel willbe a great asset in running free 
Namibia. & 





GLASNOST GLEANINGS. 


Stalin’s Victims : Grim Statistics - 


ROY MEDVEDEV 


I would never have become engaged in trying to 

discover the huge number of Stalin’s victims — 
those millions arrested, shot, starved to death, 
banished to the north and the east, broken by tor- 
tures and buried in unmarked mass graves — had 
that macabre data been published. But no official 
statistics have yet been published and I suspect these 
statistics never existed. In the meantime, every time 
I lecture on Stalinism, I receive lots of notes from 
the audience all asking the same question: ““How 
many people were victimised?’’ So I have to make at 
least some rough calculations. My figures are less 
than Western estimates, because I would hate to 
exaggerate things. Still my own results make me 
shiver every time at the scale of repressions and 
victims. 

The first wave of mass repressions came as early 
as 1927-1928, after Stalin’s triumph over the united 
“Leftist? opposition. Tens of thousands of 
Trotskyites and Zinovievites were exiled to remote 
areas in the country, locked up in political “isolation 
wards”, expelled from the Party and fired from their 
jobs. Nearly all returned to their professional lives 
in 1930-1933, after the humiliation procedure of 
“repentance” and “taking the oath of allegiance to 
Stalin”. In a year’s time the same road was travelled 
by tens of thousands of “Rightist deviationists”. In 
1936-1937 all those people were rearrested, never 
again to return to their families. Most of them were 
former oppositioners (or even students and Komso- 
mols who had supported them in the 1920s). They 
were shot on a special secret order in 1938-1939. 
Not more than several hundred prisoners in this 
category lived to see the 1954-1957 rehabilitation. 

It was at the height of the struggle against 
Trotskyites and Zinovievites that Stalinists launched 
fresh political campaigns and repressions ona mass 
scale. Persecutions of “bourgeons nationalists” were 
started in various union and autonomous republics. 
In the wake of the widely reported “Shakhry affair” 
(1930), the campaign of political repressions against 
““wreckers”’ (a name used for “‘bourgeois specialists” 
and technological experts from  pre-revolutionary 
times) gathered momentum. Between 1930 and 193] 
all the prisons and “isolation wards” were filled to 
overflowing with technicians and professionals, plus 
the remaining Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries who had been threatened with exile before. 
These victims of Stalinism numbered in the tens of 
thousands. 

Following the provocative case of the “Working 
Peasant Party” (WPP) that hit top farming experts, 
mass repressions were launched in the countryside 
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against agronomists, husbandry experts, functionaries 
in cooperatives and all rural intellectuals. In the 
early 1930s the press reported that the OGPU (the 
Joint State Political Administration) had arrested 
nearly 200,000 WPP members. There is no way of 
verifying this figure, but it looks probable. 

Repressions in the late twenties involved tens of 
thousands of oppositioners. The “‘wreckers”, WPP 
members, “bourgeois nationalists’ and later NEP 
men who were arrested —- most of whom died in 
prison — numbered in the hundreds of thousands. 
Only several thousand members of these “alien” 
sections and classes managed to get out of prison in 
Stalin’s time. Several thousand survived those hard 
years to be freed from the camps in 1956-57. They 
spent between 25 and 30 years in prison or exile. 

The sweeping forced collectivization lasted almost 
four years (1929-1932). This was an unprecedentedly 
broad repressive campaign to dispossess the kulaks 
(well-to-do farmers). It was totally unlike the 
1918-1920 anti-kulak actions. Then it was “surplus” 
land and implements that were taken away from 
well-to-do peasants, now their farms were seized in 
toto, and they and their families were shipped to 
remote areas in the country’s north and east to settle 
forever in jerry-built “special settlements”. 

Official statistics of the early thirties clearly under-. 
Stated the number of those dispossessed. Address- 
ing the 1933 January Plenary Meeting of the Party 
Central Committee, Stalin quoted the suspiciously 
precise figure of 240,000 families shipped from the 
areas of sweeping collectivization. Works on the 
Party history in the sixties mention 330,000 dis- 
possessed families. These two figures, however, raise 
many questions. 

Firstly, we do not know the average size of the 
dispossessed families. Well-to-do peasant families in 
1930-1932 rarely had Jess than five or six members. A 
“normal” family had 10-12 members. Assuming 
that the average family had eight members, 240,000 
families means 2.7-2.8 million people. But according 
to the 1927-1928 statistics, we had more than one 
million kulak families. And there is no evide- 
nce that even a tiny fraction of them was allowed to 
stay put. Moreover, according to figures of the 
1930s and figures quoted much later, in many areas 
many not-so-well-to-do peasants were also evicted. 
In some areas they were more numerous than the 
kulaks. It is also known that even the poorest peasants 
who opposed collective farms and the methods of 
collectivisation were deported from many areas around 
the country, Nobody is sure of their number. Also 
exiled were rural clergy and monks, small retail 


traders, blacksmiths and people generally disapproved 
of. Whole villages were exiled. In the Kuban area, for 
example, a total of 16 villages, including members of 
the collective farms and small individual holders, 
were packed off. Similar things happened in Bye- 
lorussia. 

“Dispossession” statistics were either not com- 
plied or hidden away in the archives. My feeling is 
that we can safely say 10 million people were dis- 
possessed. This figure was quoted to Churchill by 
Stalin when asked how many victims there had been 
in the collectivization campaign (this was during the 
famous “‘night talk” in 1942). 

Exile isn’t death, of course, although there were 
often shootings of kulaks or their grown up children 
who actively resisted” or took up arms ‘(in several 
areas uprising were brutally crushed). Most of the 
10 million exiled kulaks survived, though with great 
difficulty. The death rate — especially among 
children and old people — was high in transit and 
during the first years in the “special settlements”. 
Again no records of deaths were kept, but I can say 
that at least two or three million people died during 
eviction and “dispossession’’. 

The next ghastly episode caused by Stalin’s policy 
was the 1933 famine. Again no statistics are avail- 
able. Hardest hit was the southern Ukraine. Less 
affected were the northern Caucasus, the Volga area, 
Kazakhstan and Soviet Central Asia. Different 
researchers quote different figures — between four 
and 10 million people. My guess is that we can 
accept (till more precise figures are available) that 
six million people died during the famine. 

Nineteen thirtyfour may be the only year that 
saw no major mass repressions, though people were 
arrested and groups of “counter-revolutionaries”’ 
were exposed. But the tail end of this “‘calm’’ year 
— after Kirov’s assassination — brought more 
arrests of ‘‘Zinovievites’’ followed by’ large-scale 
exiles from Moscow, Leningrad and other cities with 
“alien” elements. The exiled included families of 
former “‘aristocrats’’ (most of the former gentry in 
fact), as well as many former merchants and capita- 
lists — roughly one million people all told. Thus, 
even before the frightening year of 1937 described by 
many jn the West as the start of the “Great Terror”, 
Stalinists victimised, according to a rough estimate, 
at least 17-18 million people, at least 10 million of 
whom either died or were murdered. 

In my estimate, between five and seven million 
people were repressed in 1937-1938. Nearly one 
million Party members and one million former Party 
members were purged between the late 1920s and the 
mid-1930s. The remaining three to five million 
people were non-Party people from all walks of life. 
Most of those arrested in 1937-1938 were put in the 
“corrective labour” camps that peppered the country. 
Considerable numbers of those who came from the 
` top Party and government echelons were shot soon 
after arrest or after investigation on trumped-up 
charges. Death sentences were recorded at one time. 
I used to think 700,000 -— 800,000 of these people 
were shot. But many it appears were shot on secret 
_orders in the camps, so a more realistic figure would 
be one million. 
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The scale of repressions diminished in 1939-1940. 
More accurately, their nature and geography 
changed. There were mass arrests in the western 
Ukraine and in Byelorussia. Their aim was to 
“withdraw” elements of the “‘alien class’. The rem- 
nants of the Polish army were interned, Polish 
families who lived permanently in the western Ukraine 
and western Byelorussia were exiled to Siberia. In 
1940 arrests started in the Baltic states. Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina. The total number of people 
arrested and deported could be around two million. 

The war did not stop the NKVD’s repressive 
policy. In 1941 the entire population of the Auto- 
nomous Republic of the Volga Germans and 
generally all Soviet Germans were deported to the 
country’s east. Most of the deportees ended up in 
“special settlements’, but many were sent to the 
camps to swell their work forces. The point is that 
the start of the war took a toll on the food supply to 


Demand for White Book on Stalin 


A letter to Presidium of USSR Academy 
of Sciences , 


Our society is experiencing an increasingly 
urgent need — noted in political writings — for 
a systematic scientific, objective and strictly 
balanced elucidation of our history, including 
a scientific elucidation and appraisal of Joseph 
Stalin’s activities. 

We, therefore, consider it urgent that a White 
Book on Stalin and his regime be published, 
founded on the principles of scientific methodo- 
logy and authentic documentary material. 

First, we must set up a public commission 
including scientists and representatives from 
public organisations that are newly-established 
or being established, such as the Memorial, 
the Soviet Cultural Fund, the Moscow Tribune, 
etc. The commission should have at its disposal 
the archive funds of the CPSU(B) Central 
Committee, the OGPU-NKVD (Joint Main 
Political Administration~People’s Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs), the NKGB(People’s Com- 
missariat of State Security), the procurator’s 
office and the court, and the personal funds of 
unlawfully victimised Party leaders, statesmen, 
economic executives, scientists, cultural workers 
and artists. The commission should be in a 
position to study the materials of industrial, 
agricultural, transport, social and medical 
statistics from the 1920s-1950s, archive materials 
concerning the famine of 1933 and the Great 
Patriotic War. Without :these any serious 
scientific approach to the problem is impos- 
sible. 

The professors, lectures, post-graduates, 
students and staff workers of the Moscow 
Institute for Historian-Archivists call upon the 
leadership of the USSR Academy of Sciencies 
to head this noble endeavour. 


Council of the Moscow State Institate 


for Historian-Archivists 
(Moscow News, No. 48, 1988) 
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the camps while their inmates had to work harder 
and longer hours. That accounted for the increased 
death rates. 

In 1942-1943 the NKVD’s activities were geared 
to war needs. Rather than decreasing, its staff 
increased. By the end of 1943 and throughout 1944 
the NK VD returned increasingly to its old practicies. 
On the decision of the State Defence Committee, the 
Kalmyks, Chechens, Ingushes, the Crimean Tatars, 
Karachays and several smaller ethnic populations, 
including some Greeks and Kurds, were deported to 
the east. The total number of deportees from the 
Crimea, the Volga area and the northern Caucasus 
approached three million. According to some esti- 
mates, at least one million children, old people and 
women died of the rigours of deportation and the 
first years of life in the new areas. 

The NK VD took over the enormous job of screen- 
ing people in the recently liberated Soviet territories. 
As is known, more than 60 million Soviet people 
lived in regions occupied by the Germans. A con- 
siderable number of people in the Ukraine, Byelorus- 
sia, Moldavia and the Baltic Republics lived at least 
three years under the occupation. So as not to die 
of hunger, these people had to work on collective 
farms. in factories and on railways, to run schools 
for their children. In the vocabulary of Stalin and 
the NK VD, they “collaborated with the occupation 
forces”. Undoubtedly, all those who served, in the 
Germans punitive squads, in the police, in 
General Vlasov’s army, in the Goebbels press 
and some other institutions deserved punish- 
ment. There were many such people and they were 
severely punished. We won’t list them among the 
victims of Stalinism. But there were many people 
for whom work at factories, collective farms or on 
the railroads was the only way to save themselves 
and their children from dying of hunger. Of course, 
not all of these people were repressed. If they had 
been, it would have been impossible to restore nor- 
mal life and economic activity in the country’s wes- 
tern areas. But practically all those who happened 
to live in the occupied areas had their rights cur- 
tailed. Many were sent to the camps where the 
number of inmates thinned because of the high death 
rate during the war. 

Pm at a loss to quote any figures here. I can only 
quote the roughest, hypothetical one of two to three 
million people. If one also considers those repressed 
in 1945-1946, the figure can be increased to five 
million. The victory in the war brought release for 
surviving inmates of the camps for Soviet POWs and 
for millions of those who had lived in the occupied 
areas or been deported to work in Germany. All 
these people had to go through temporary “‘screen- 
ing? camps. Many never made it home. Many 
were shipped to the camps on the Kolyma, to Kaza- 
khstan, and Norilsk. Some had been heroic defen- 
ders of the Brest Fortress, of Sevastopol, Odessa, 
Stalingrad and Moscow. 

Thus the total number of victims of Stalinism in 
1941-1946 can be put at least 10 million. 

There werea great many more repressive cam- 
pagins during 1947-53. These included the “Lenin- 
grad case”, the struggle against “‘cosmopolitans”’ 
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Caucasian History 


EV MURARKAS topical article “Crisis in Cau- 

casus” (Mainstream, December 10, 1988), in 
which he blames both Lenin and Stalin for sup- 
posedly wrong nationality policies, is liable to both 
historical misrepresentation, and hence misunder- 
standing, if it is not made clear to the reader that 
between the outbreak of the Russian Revolution in 
1917 in its two forms (the bourgeois in February and 
the socialist in October-November) and right upto 
the end of 1920 —that is, for three whole years— the 
Soviet writ did not basically run in Caucasia, where 
all the three major nationalities, the Georgians, the 
Armenians and the Azeries (or Azerbaijanis), were 
during that entire period under their own bourgeois 
governments, protected initially by Kaiser’s Germany 
and later by the interventionist British. Those three 
years were marked by mutual nationalistic strife, 
plus wars successively with Turkey, both Sultanate ` 
and later Kemalist. And that was when Armenia lost 
valuable territories, as mentioned in the article, to 
the Turks. 

It was only when Turkish victory seemed complete 
that Soviet forces for the first time were able (after 
their own Civil War had ended) to intervene in 
December 1920 and save an obviously truncated 
Armenia with its capital in Yerevan, by helping to 
end its bourgeois regime, and then proclaiming the 
Soviet Armenian Socialist Republic in the territory 
that remained to Armenia. 

Murarka mentions the Soviet Armenian historican 
Borian who, while recording the anti-Soviet bour- 
geois nationalist propagandist belief of so-called 
collusion between Kemalist Turkey and the Soviet 
Government, actually rejects it; while at the same 
time deploring the losses of territory that had pre- 
viously been imposed on bourgeois Armenia. ‘The 
Soviets having saved what remained, could obviously 
not have started another war at the time with 
Turkey, whether Kemalist or not, when peace on 
their borders, as also within them, was a historic 
necessity. 

Ikbal A thar 

63 Rue Frederic Pelletier 
1040 Brussels 

Belgium 


AE eI 
and the “Doctors’ plot”. Each campaign was accom- 
pained by arrests. Arrests also continued on the 
“usual” charges of “anti-Soviet propaganda”, and 
generally under all the points of Article 58 in the 
Criminal Code. But the debilitating war and repres- 
sions of preceding decades had so drained the country 
of blood that the 1947-1953 arrests were not so swee- 
ping as before. I don’t think I’d be mistaken in 
saying that one million people were repressed. 

Grim statistics. But they should be known. O 
(Moscow News, No, 48, 1988) 


Kurian & Seethi: Pepsico Project 
(Contd. from page 12) 


world with the blessings of the World Bank and 
other organisations. The Western agrobusiness, if 
penetrated into the rural societies will surely make 
inroads into the local employment patterns, local 
food crop production, consumer tastes, even village 
and traditionat structures’* It seems that the 
forebodings of the Food and Agricultures Organisa- 
tion and other international agencies fell on deaf 
ears. 

With the sanctioning of the Pepsico project and 
the announcement of the new seed policy, the Union 
Government is bringing back the unsavoury experi- 
ences of the Green Revolution. Let us not forget 
that the ‘second revolution’ would be more disas- 
trous. LJ : 
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Chattopadhyay : Pepsi-Cola Deal 
(Contd. from page 14) 


would have a thing or two to say about the ill-effects 
of this impure production-orientation. As total pro- 
duction increases, the culture of preservation and 
processing being rather two-faced and unavailable to 
most, we have greater dangers of adulteration. The 
family character of the techniques available makes 
it difficult to apply the conditions of international 
competition. 

The nationalist alternative has been to promote 
domestic techniques by absorbing those developed 
from international scientific breakthroughs, but the 
character of the movement has been retaliatary and 
not constructive, so that with time we have had 
deviant trends of industrial growth in consumption 
goods, a trend of not looking back but looking out. 
The demand for better food has come not from the 
producers, but the consumers’ side through the 
slightly morbid and parochial civil rights movement. 
The bias has been to purify urban markets only, 
while the defective market starts from the village 
middleman. So, the Government has moved towards 
Westernisation, since “they” had “vigorous” people. 
A section of the civil rights movement and the self 
interest of the urban bourgeoisie has been supportive 
of this trend. Pepsico is the direct consequence of 
such a development. 

The other voice is muted in the politico-economic 
melee of the concerned big business and the satte-baz 
politician. Since we did not have a lot of things, so 
we do not have our own primary production techni- 
ques as well. Since we did not tap and punish the 
commercial operator in the villages to begin with, 


therefore, the voice of changing production techni- 
ques has become muffled. If villagers could be 
modernised in production, they could be modernised 
in later stages too. The most question is: What is 
modernisation? In the Green Revolution it was the 
American technology that had the magic scent of 
modernisation; now Pepsico has it. This is to be only 
expected from a Government totally disoriented 
from production and uncaring about efficiency. 


The MNCs are in; they would magically change 
the people we have not cared to change for so long. 
In the meantime the blessings of the Indian civil 
rights movement to the Pepsico project should 
enable it fatten up the treasury cow as fast as 
possible! (0 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Verticle Integration: The farmers owns the land, all the 
inputs, has production controls, marketing rights, even some 
market power with him. He also regulates money circulation. 
sae peat that he integrates all the stages of production in 

imself, 


2. This is in the sense that the profit making 1s not through 
controls on production but on mraketing and its accessories 
like transport, advertisement, etc. 


3, People have been worrying as to how production of 
Pepsi-Cola is going to affect the domestic production of 
soft drinks. Specialists comment that it would make it 
more competitive in terms of better quality. Others say 
that the domestic companies would go out of production. 
We do not perceive much change in domestic market, while 
quality consciousness seems to point, at vest, to cartels — 
since we are already having a cartel of the Tatas and 
Pepsico to begin with! 


4. Goods which have arrived at the retat! level of finish. 
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The tendu leaf which is used 
in the making of beedis is coll- 
ected by more than a million 
people, mostly tribals, in 
Madhya Pradesh. 


For generations, private con- 
tractors have controlled the 
trade and collection of this leaf. 


Today, these middlemen have > 
been eliminated and the | 
gatherers themselves have 
vecome members of co- 


operatives 


Vested interests have reacted 
to this‘ development and a 
storm of controversy has been 
initiated. 


Is the leaf in a storm? 


Or is it that the empowering of 
tribals is difficult to accept? 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Winter of Uncertainties 





Rp nena eee ee 
A totally confusing situation prevails in Indian politics today. 


A 


There is really no sign ofa clear understanding of the problems 


‘to be faced and how to solve them. 


The sudden eruption of communal violence in Jammu — embroil- 
ing the Sikhs and the Hindus — can hardly be regarded as totally 
unexpected. The thorough mishandling of the case of the convicted 
in the Indira Gandhi assassination trial — raising very pertinent 
questions about the wisdom of meting out death sentence parti- 
cularly to Kehar Singh — set the fuse to an explosive situation. 
By crying hoarse abOdut the terrorists being Khalistani secessionists, 
the Government has not been able to cover up ifs own bankruptcy 
about the course that need to be pursued in the quest for a solution 
to the Punjab crisis. There is no doubt that agent provocateurs have 
had a field day; it is equally true that the Government appears to 
have run out of its political weaponry and is now depending entirely 
on the police or/and the army to pull its chestnuts out of the fire. 
This means å totally blind alley has been reached in Punjab because 
it is clear as daylight that resort to police and army action can never 
be able to tackle an essentially political challenge that Punjab poses 
,before the nation today. 

“A very different type of challenge has come from Andhra Pradesh. 

e murder of a Congress MLA, who was himself a goon leader, 
by another goonda group owing allegiance to the Telugu Desam 
Party, touched off a fierce outbreak of violence along the coastal 
districts based on the bitter caste feud between Kammas and Kapus. 
In an amazingly short-sighted move; the Congress-I has been trying to 
make political capital out of these disturbances as a grand indict- 
ment of the Telugu Desam Ministry led by N. T. Rama Rao. An idea 
of the danger that such a game poses for the country as a whole could 


‘ be seen when the AICC-I sent out its so-called fact-finding team 


which met with hostile crowds, polarised along sharp caste lines, so 
much so that the mission undertaken with great fanfare had to be 
cut short. © 
The election campaign that has just come to an end in Tamil Nadu 
as well as Mizoram and Nagaland can-hardly be regarded as having 
been couducted along secular lines. The Congress-I, as much as the 
Opposition forces, has not hesitated to resort to parochial and caste 
if not communal loyalties. And the Prime Minister himself has not 
. distinguished himself in his campaign speeches as having risen above 
these petty considerations. The result has been, to say the least, 
that these poll battles have hardly reinforced the secular foundations 


of our democracy; rather, they have strengthened narrow caste and 
communal loyalties. _ 


Viewed in this background, the setting up of the 
National Campaign Committee fora Left Demo- 
cratic Programme may appear to be relevant. The 
urgent need fora crusade against the menace of 
communalism can hardly be denied, nor can any 
democrat object to the propagation of a progressive 
socio-economic programme. However, the establish- 
ment of the Committee has created misunderstand- 
ing aboutits purpose in the mind ofa large body 
of opinion in the country. The Communist leaders, 
who had kept away fromthe protracted goings-on 
that have marked the formation of the Janata Dal 
and the National Front, lay stress on the need for 
a campaign to enforce policy issues in the present 
period. However, the list of policy issues that have 
been drawn up is as much acceptable to the Cong- 
ress-I as it is to most of the members of the various 
Centrist parties now brought under the umbrella 
of the Janata Dal. In sucha situation, it is but 
natural that the formation of a new Committee for 
the purpose of campaigning would be viewed with 
“misgivings by those interested in the outright defeat 
of the ruling Congress-I at the next poll. It is 
~ indeed not surprising. that those who have allergy 
for the Left should brand the emergence of this 
Campaign Committee asa move that would help 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

Such misgivings have been reinforced by the fact 
that Bahuguna has emerged as the leader of this 
Campaign Committee. While his credentials asa 
staunch upholder of minority interests are acknow- 
ledged on all hands, his record of quick-change poli- 
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tics — from Indira to Janata, back to Indira and 
then on to Lok Dal — has given rise to the suspicion 
that the new formation is meant is help the Cong- 
ress-J in the next elections. Was he not put off by 
his allergy towards Vishwanath Pratap Singh, an 
allergy which the Communists do not necessarily 
share with him? 

It may also be reasonably argued that the Left 
had not made sufficient efforts to cultivate different 
components of the Centrist political spectrum to 
bestir them on an action programme to combat com- 
munal and caste forces. As things stand, if this 
newly-set up National Campaign Committee trans- 
forms itself into an election platform, it will certainly 
split the Opposition votes particularly in the Hindi 
belt, which is likely to boost the electoral fortunes 
of the Congress-I at the next poll. 

This, however, will depend, to a very large 
measure, on the outcome of the Tamil Nadu 
assembly elections. If it advances the possibility of 
defeating the Congress-I, there is little doubt that 
redoubled efforts will be made by the major consti- 
tuents of the Opposition to see to it that those 
opposed to the Rajiv Government do not permit 


_their votes to be split. If this could be achieved by 


the Opposition, there is no doubt that the Rajiv 
Government would be ousted from power. On the 
other hand,- every squabble within the Oppositon 
would only help Rajiv to remain in power. 

A winter of uncertainties for the nation indeed. 


‘ 


January 18 N.C. 
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Dangers of New Seed 
Import Policų 


BOUDHAYAN CHATTOPADHYAY 


"THE new seed import policy should be seen in the 

context of the subjugation of international agri- 
cultural research to the supremacy of policy pres- 
criptions and priorities laid down by the informal 
club of donor agencies, known as the Consultative 
Group of International Agricultural Research 
(CGIAR), Washington D. C., which coordinates 
globally, for the World Bank, the FAO, etc., the 
activities of the major centres of international agri- 
cultural research, including the IRRI and the 
CIMMYT of Manila and Mexico from where high 
breed rice and wheat were initially imported and 
adopted on a large scale in India. While the conse- 
quences of these imported varieties have led to 
brekakthroughs in the production of wheat and 
rice, more in wheat than in rice, in north-Westren 
India, certain parts of Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh 
and West Bengal, it would be unwise to ignore the 
grave structural deformities introduced thereby into 
Indian agriculture. Apart from the widening socio- 
economic and regional disparities, threatening the 
unity of the Indian state, the homogenisation of 
seed varieties in rice and wheat may be creating 
grave ecological threats for the country in the fore- 
seeable future. The more than 3000 varieties of rice 
developed by the Indian peasant over the centuries, 
are about to be extinct. 

The new seed import policy isa further step along 
the same direction, though qualitatively of a new 
character, threatening to increase drastically the 
ecological vulnerability Of Indian agriculture. Bulk 
imports of seeds of coarse cereals, oil seeds and 
pulses shall be cleared within three weeks by the 
plant protection adviser (PPA) without post-entry 
quarantine (PEQ); seeds of vegetables, flowers, 
tubers and bulbs will be cleared within 50 days, 
also without PEQ. Evaluation of imported seeds 
will be done by the ICAR for only one crop 
season on the basis of a five kilograms sample given 
by the importer. At the various ports of entry, 
including the airports, quarantine and test facilities 
are grossly inadequate and significant investment 
would be necessary to set up adequate facilities. 
Western foreign aid is being sought for the purpose. 

Available data from the various coordinated rese~ 
arch projects and trials carried out by scientists of 
the ICAR in the different crops, including coarse 
cereals, oil seeds and pulses, and some of the main 
vegetables, show that Indian researchers have pro- 


The author is a Professor of Economics, Indira 
Gandhi National Open University, New Delhi and 
Secretary (Honorary), Centre for Regional, 
Ecological and Social Sciences in Development 
Alternatives (CRESSIDA), Calcutta. 





In Shrill Sad Protest 


I am the tree 
creaking in the wind 
outside in the night 
twisted and stubborn: 


I am the sheet 

of the twisted tin shack 
‘grating in the wind 

in a shrill sad protest: 

I am the voice 

crying in the night 

that cries endlessly 

and will not be consoled. 


Dennis Brutus 





duced seeds of productive efficiency comparable to 
the best in the world. The gaps in propagation of 
these seeds lie elsewhere — in the entire agrarian 
and credit structure, the irrigation system and the 
apathy of seed traders to invest in seed production. 
Unless the idea is to open up large sectors of the 
Indian agricultural set-up also to collaborative for- 
eign capital, there is no reason to suppose that 
Indian seed traders will suddenly start large scale 
productive activities. The experience of a number 
of countries, such as, the Philippines, Mexico and 
other Latin American countries, etc., shows that this 
policy only creates enclaves of foreign dependecy 
involving a chain of “native” interlopers in the 
agrarian sector of the Third World. 

It is in this context that the possibilities opened 
up by genetic engineering and biological nitrogen 
fixation, convert certain agrarian activities also into 
“hi-tech” categories. That, in turn, has lured into 
this field giant transnational corporations (TNCs) 
like, Ciba-Geigy, Monsanto, Union Carbide, and 
Royal Dutch Shell. Pat Mooney has revealed in 
his book, Seeds of the Earth, that, in the last 10 
years, at least 30 seed companies with sales of 
five million dollars or more have been taken over by 
large non-seed transnational corporations like those 
mentioned heretofore. 

This new seed import policy should be seen 
in the context of the Pepsi-Cola deal. Taken 
together, they are an indication of the global 
attempt by the CGIAR to promote policies of 
vertical integration from seed to food processing 
under the auspices of international capital in the 
Third World. These developments were initiated by 
the CGIAR’s 1981 Integrative Report. The Dag Ham- 
merskjold Foundation, in an issue of their journal, 
Development Dialogue, had focussed, more than 
three yeass back, the new dependency structures and 
ecological threats of the new hi-tech seed techno- 
logy. 

The Government of India’s decision is particular- 
ly harmful for a country like Ind!a which has the 
agricultural research base as well asa potentially 
effective seed multiplication and delivery system in 
the public sector seed corporations, which will 
undergo serious erosion, or come under the surveil- 
lance of TNCs like the Union Carbide, if the new 
package of policies is allowed to work. They should 
be scrapped and without undue delay. i 


Money Market and Stock 
Exchanges 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


ONEY market and the stock exchanges are increas- 
ingly impinging upon the life of the common 
man in this country as much as in many other coun- 
tries. The daily turnover of cheques in the clearing 
house of the Reserve Bank of India in Bombay reaches 
as much as Rs 6 lakhs and more. Nearly Rs 20,000 
crores of business passed through the stock exchanges 
in India in 1986-87. According to provisional figures 
available on January 3, 1989, the total amount of 
funds mobilised through the capital market rose from 
Rs 2800 crores in 1987 to Rs 4275 crores in 1988, 
an increase of almost 52 per cent. Therefore, when 
the Finance Minister of the country chooses to come 
down from New Delhi to Bombay to address for- 
mally functions connected with the development of 
the money market and the capital market, the 
. expectation grows that he would provide some 
indication of the way in:which the Government 
contemplates to improve the working.of the system. 
From this point of view the three addresses delivered 
by the Union Finance Minister, S.B. Chavan, in 
Bombay on January 3 were a great disappoint- 


ment. He chose not to go beyond stating the. 


obvious, although the functions had been scheduled 
to suit the Minister's convenience and on that 


account at’ least one of the. functions had to be. 


rescheduled more than once. 

S.B. Chavan inaugurated“ the Discount and 
Finance House of India (DFHI), which had been 
functioning for the past nine months, with a call for 
the development of the bill finance culture in the 
country. There was nothing new in what he.said on 
the subject. ' This was not the first time the need for 
a bill finance culture was being highlighted. For 
over thirtysix years the importance of developing the 
bill finance culture has been discussed in this country. 
Yet what happened? While at the end of March, 
1971 bills (inland and foreign — purchased/dis- 
counted) formed 20.8 per cent of the total scheduled 
commercial bank credit, the proportion: of bill 
finance fell to 12.6 per cent at the end of March, 
1981 and further to 9.9 per cent at the end of March, 
1984. In. mid-December, 1988 bill finance by banks 
~ totalled Rs 3254 crores against the outstanding bank 
credit of Rs 84,205 crores — or less than four per 
cent of the total bank finance. 

_ The policies of the Central Government have been 
against the development of the bill finance mocking at 
all the verbal protestations in favour of a bill culture. 
As the Working Groupon Money Market, headed 
by N. Vaghul noted, prior to March, 1981 the dis- 
count: rate had been lower than the cash credit rate 
but after the “‘rationalisation” of the leading rates in 
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198) the two rates were put on par. When one could 
get from banks loans at the same rate at which one 
could discount one’s bills, why would any one take 
the trouble of seeking funds through discounting 
bills which also binds one to a tight schedule of 
repayment? “There is really no interest rate incentive 
for borrowers to switch over from cash credit to bill 
finance,” the Working Group lamented in its report 
to the Reserve Bank of India in January, 1987. 

Has anything been done during these two years 
that have elapsed since the submission of the report 
of the Working Group? The Government seems to 
have concluded that its duty had been done by 
setting up the DFHI much in the same manner in 
which it had introduced the bills rediscounting 
scheme in 1952. And how has the bills rediscounting 
scheme worked? Here is an authoritative assessment. 
“Under the Bills Rediscounting Scheme (of 1970—- 
SCS) the Resérve Bank rediscounts bills at the rate 
or rates specified by it at its discretion. Over the 
years the rediscounting facility has been made 
restrictive and at present it is available on a dis- 
cretionary basis,” observed the Committee to Review 
the Working of the Monetary System (Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty Committee) in its report submitted 
nearly four years ago in April, 1985. The setting up 
of the DFHI makes no difference to the situation 
without a change in the government policy. 

There is an apparent lack of cohesion in the think- 
ing of the Government. If the Government was so 
eager to see a bills market flourish, why should it 
not have done away with the factors impeding its 
growth? Even the blockades identified by the 
Reserve Bank of India remain. The Governor of the 
Reserve Bank, R.N. Malhotra, in his presidential 
remark at the formal inauguration of DFHI, singled 
out the problem ‘of stamp papers as an impeding 
factor.. He even said that more than the cost the 
non-availability of stamp papers posed the problem. 
And who isto supply the stamp papers? The 
Government. Can there be a greater condemnation 
ofa Government than that because of its own 
incompetence in making available stamp papers 
(which fetch revenue to the Government) not only 
does the Government misses revenue but it also 
causes blockade to the development of the bill market 
in India the Government itself wants to develop? 

It would not be proper, though, to conclude that 
only ‘the non-availability of stamp papers presents 
the chief obstacle to the growth of the bill finance 
market. The sad truth is that no one seriously is 
interested in developing the bill market. The corpo- 
rate sector units, which alone can give a fillip to the 
popularity of the bill culture, have shown scant 
regard to secure finance through bills. It is fashion- 
able to point the finger towards the public 
sector units and Government departments as delay- 
ing payments of bills presented to them; but hardly 
any mention is made of the widespread failure of 
the private sector units also to pay for bills presented 
to them for goods and services supplied. Indeed a 
Reserve Bank study, published in 1987, found that 
the importance of unpaid bills as a source of revenue 

to the private corporate sector units had been 


boing up. A bill market can develop only on condi- 
tion that a bill would be honoured bya particular 
date. When a corporate unit finds that it can post- 
pone payment for bills for an indefinite period and 
thus enjoy the facility of credit without running much 
risk, it isnot surprising to find them not over-eager 
to goin for bill financing which would of necessity 
impose on them much greater financial discipline 
than they were accustomed to. 

The problem of financial discipline remains as 
acute in the private corporate sector as in the public 
sector, no matter if the public awareness of the real 
situation is obscured by the lopsided treatment of the 
economic and financial problems in the country by the 
print media, which always wants to suggest that all 
the fault lies only with the public sector and the Gov- 
ernment. Indeed the “‘acceptance” of the bills remains 
an intractable problem because of the uncertain 
financial moral standards prevalent in the commer- 
cial world. The acceptance ofa bill is sort ofa 
guarantee of the genuineness ofthe bill and its 
payment on the due date. That such acceptance is 
still insisted upon at the close of the twentieth 
century is not a bright commentary on the way the 
corporate sector in the country behaves. 

The Finance Minister’s observations on banking 
were even less helpful than his observations on the 
development of the bill market. He talked of com- 
puters and MICR cheques — subjects fit to be 
discussed by executives rather by a person of the 
level of the Finance Minister of the country. Is the 
lack of the use of computers the main problem in 
the growth of efficiency and honesty in banks? On 
the other hand is it not the administrative bankrup- 
tcy displayed by the top brasses in banks that lies at 
the root of so much of unhappiness with the working 
of banks? If the country was expected to know from 
the Finance Minister about the progress made by the 
banks in the matter of the reconciliation of branch 
balances, there was only disappointment as S.B. 
Chavan chose notto touch uponthe point. The 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, the country’s 
watchdog over the banking sector, was no more 
communicative over the matter or on any other 
aspect of banking. I} is not easy to find in any other 
democracy in the worlda parallel tothe veil of 
secrecy that the Government in this country has built 
around the banking sector. When bankers all over 
the world are worried over the off-balance sheet 
liabilities of banks, there is hardly any reference to 
be found in the pronouncements of those in autho- 
rity to this growingly important aspect of bank 
functioning. Again, what is the position of ‘the 
Indian banks with regard to the capital adequacy 
norms indicated by the Bank of International Settle- 
ments at Basle, Switzerland? No one would suggest 
that these were not relevant to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of banks. 

There was again sore disappointment for those 
who had hoped for some concrete measures to be 
announced by the Finance Minister, during the 
inauguration of the training institute of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange, to do away with the uncertainty 
that had been dogging the stock markets, parti- 
cularly the one in Bombay, where trading gets 
suspended for the flimsiest of reasons, putting 
investors to jeopardy. There was no trading even on 
the day the Finance Minister was there. G.B. Desai, 
President of the Bombay Stock Exchange, in his 


speech welcoming Chavan, made the point that two 
thirds of the turnover in the country’s share markets 
were accounted for by the Bombay Stock Exchange. 
This predominance of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
suggests that the improvement of the functioning of 
the stock markets in India has to start with toning 
up the administration of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange. 

The presence of three nominees of the Central 
Government, the representative of the Reserve 
Bank of India, the Securities and the Exchange 
Board of India (SEBI) and of the public (in 
effect nominees of the Government) has made 
little difference to the indifferent functioning 
of the Bombay Stock Exchange. The Govern- 
ment owes a public explanation as to how these 
seven persons managed themselves to be so singu- 
larly ineffective in contributing anything to the 
improvement in the tone of the working of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, even when they have been 
on the governing board of the Exchange. Now does 
the Chairman of the SEBI, whose function is to 
supervise the working of the stock exchanges in the 
country, associate himself with the management of 
Bombay Stock Exchange and, in that event, how 
can he ever be able to take an objective view of the 
functioning of the Exchange, against which com- 
plaints are galore? By being on the Governing Board 
does not the Chairman of SEBI become a party to 
all the acts of commission and omission by the 
Exchange? Why again, SEBI, which is to consist of 
four members, has remained truncated with only 
one member (the Chairman, Dr S.A. Dave)? 


Finally, does the “sensitive index” of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange (BSE) reflect the true state of the 
stock market in Bombay? Does it reflect the fact 
that shares of a large number of companies listed 
with the Exchange remain virtually unsaleable for 
one reason or the other? The BSE index being based 
on just thirty scrips mostly in the “‘specified list”, 
where the deals result in actual delivery only in about 
four per cent of the cases, abjectly fails to say what 
happens to the trading in the shares of the vast 
majority of companies listed with the Exchange. The 
BSE National Index does not represent a much 
firmer foundation, based as it is on the scrips of one 
hundred companies out of nearly three thousand 
companies listed with the stock exchanges in the coun- 
try. There is little in such an index for the Finance: 
Minister to commend it, as S.B. Chavan has done. 


Incidentially, the Government has to exercise a 
much greater vigilance over reporting on India by 
the overseas agencies. For example, the 100-dollar 
publication Emerging Stockmarkets Factbook, brought 
out by the International Finance Corporation, an 
affiliate of the World Bank, which seems to have 
acquired so much of influence over the functioning 
of the Government in the country that it can even 
suggest what should be the savings rate, fails to give 
recognition to the country’s second largest stock 
exchange, the Calcutta Stock Exchange (please see 
page 67 of the book). And the IFC maintains an 
office in New Delhi. Whom does the IFC rely on 
for information on India? O 
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India-China Summit : Accent on Bilateralism 


RAKESH GUPTA 


Most ofthe writings on Rajiv’s visit to China 
characterise it as significant or the most signifi- 
cant event of the year since he has done what his 
grandfather did thirtyfour years ago. The context of 
domestic elections has also been commented upon 
as having a beneficial or inhibiting effect on Rajiv’s 
prospects on the solution of the border problem. 
Rajiv’s personal capacities in contrast to the Chinese 
diplomatic skills have also come in for comment. 
The difficulty of solving the border problem in the 
summit provides every commentator’s measure of 
maturity, being a recognition of the obstacles in 
settling the dispute over lands that had been at one 
stage described by Pandit Nehru as comprising an 
area where even grass does not grow. None of these 
comments have helped the reader to understand the 
perspectives of India-China relations viewed either 
as a foreign policy issue or as an extension of the 
issues of domestic concerns for India. Of course, it 
is obvious that the peace that Sino-Indian normali- 
gation brings begets conditions for development. 

At another level recent writings have shown 
how the Deng revolution has created conditions for 
a more pragmatic view on relations and also how 
Rajiv’s China visit is the result of Gorbachev’s 
promptings. As a rebuttal, one also comes across the 
comment that the visit is a natural outcome of the 
efforts made during the Janata regime and the visit 
of the then Foreign Minister. Those who have not 
accepted this view, point to the efforts that Indira 
Gandhi began in the early 1970s at a time when the 
Soviet Union had not prompted India to do so. 
Also, there was no domestic compulsion to do so 
since those were the days of the Bangladesh crisis 
and a peaceful nuclear explosion that India had con- 
ducted to the chagrin of foreign powers including 
China. A question still needs to be posed: is the 
Rajiv visit to be viewed as a fashionable exercise 
of changing the atmospherics in the international 
climate without reference to domestic needs? 

One basic point must be noted. Deng, Gorbachev 
and Rajiv Gandhi represent, in their own countries 
as also for the outsiders, a quest for transition to a 
higher level of social order, that is, modernisation 
in production process for greater strengths in 
economy and polity in which the individual initia- 
tive has agreater scope to make an impact. The 
latter aspect is more pronounced in Deng’s attack 
on egalitarianism and Gorbachev’s rejection of the 
policy that allowed for a gap between performance 
and wages. Very few comments have been made in 
relation to the transitional strategies of India and 
China. The ones that have been made have been less 
favourable for India since we seem to have not 
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thought of having organisational forms to channelise 
our elephant-size resources and manpower into 
computer energy. 

At a more abstract level, the question being asked 
is: if each of the three leaders are pursuing capitalist 
development, then should not India deal with its 
own interest aggregation and articulation in domes- 
tic terms and in terms of bilateral issues with 
countries like China? One cannot help but bemoan 
the fact that India’s core interest in science and 
technological base as an input into foreign policy 
initiatives is at least not significant enough to have 
drawn attention from commentators. 

It is necessary to pay attention to this aspect since 
the scientific and technological change will help in 
moulding social cohesion and consciousness on the 
one hand, and purely military hardware on the 
other. Both have a bearing on regional stability and 
bilateral relations between India and China. The 
area of cooperation in the latter has to be creatively 
evolved. No model of bilateral relations exists. The _ 
US-Chinese trade and strategic relationship caused 
a limitation on China’s autonomy of action. It can 
hardly serve as a guide for India-China relations, 
The Soviet-Chinese relations have developed in terms 
of trade and political issues of foreign policy like 
the anti-nuclear movement in the Asia-Pacific. The 
India-China relations cannot follow this model too 
since there are differences in the security perception 
with nuclear assymmetries in the nuclear arena 
that is advantageous to China, whose modernisation 
drive has given it a new military punch. The Chinese 
are not prepared to discuss the nuclear issue with 
India or even the issue ofits help to Pakistan in 
the matter. In fact the Chinese leaders have quite 
superfiuously assured the Pakistanis that Sino-Indian 
relations are not at the cost of the Pakistanis. 

The summit is a limited success since it indicates 
the possible developments in the next three years. 
It is a success since one, a framework for negotiating 
the border dispute has been set up and upgraded. 
Two, a reasonable time-span is indicated for the 
settlement. Three, that the Indians have been able 
to get this since the Chinese recognise the possibility 
of low-intensity conflicts in the future. They may 
not do so in the next few years if one goes by the 
time-span thatis given to the evolution of the 
military doctrine. This cannot, however, be a long- 
term model of Chinese behaviour since their navy 
and other wings of the armed forces are going in 
for change to claim a major power status by the 
middle of the twentyfirst century. 

The agreements on culture, science and technology, 
and civil aviation have to be also welcomed since 
they would lead to greater contact among the techni- 
cal personnel, cultural troupes and tourism. Whether 
this would lead to a greater cooperation in respective 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Left View on 


Surjit Singh Barnala’s penance before the Sikh high priests and the 
punishment meted out to him by them have touched off widespread | 


on the episode. Thereafter a different viewpoint by B.D. Singh was 
carried in Mainstream (December 24, 1988) and a discussion on the 


subject was launched in these columns. A contribution from Prem 


Barnala’s 
Surrender 





SATYAPAL DANG 


Ne serious student of the situation in Punjab, 

provided he is in touch with the realities at the 
grassroot level, will agree with most of the views of 
B.D. Singh expressed in his article “Significance of 
Barnala’s Surrender” (Mainstream, December 24, 
1988), though it does contain some correct 
assertions. 

B.D. Singh has sought to justify Barnala’s sur- 
render before the priests on two grounds. 

The first argument is: ““betrayl by the Centre and 
lack of understanding of the democratic and Left 
parties ... left him no alternative”. This argument 
has no weight. One would have thought that a 
leader of Barnala’s stature should take stand on the 
basis of merit and merit alone. 

When he had refused to dissolve his party on the 
behest of the Akal Takht Jathedar on the ground 
that even the supreme religious authority had no 
right to order the formation and dissolution of poli- 
tical parties, his correct stand was hailed widely 
including by large sections of Sikhs. The Left too 
had hailed his stand. The Left had also supported 
him to the extent he really fought the terrorists. The 
Left had likewise criticised his dismissal by the 
Centre. 

B.D. Singh says the Left had shown a “lack of 
understanding” towards Barnala. When? When it 
criticised Barnala for declaring again and again that 
his was a “‘Panthic Government”; for insidious dis- 
crimination not only in the matter of appointments 
etc. but also in the matter of relief for full one year; 
for releasing even those killers who everyone knew 
would indulge in more killings, etc. 

It is not a question of lack of understanding on 
the part of the Left. It has now become clear that 
Barnala took the aforementioned correct stand only 
out of political expediency and later made a right 
about turn again for political expediency. Had he 
taken the stand (which many take) that nobody has 
the authority to excommunicate any Sikh from 
Sikhism, he would have really served the cause of 
Sikhism as well as of the country. 

The second argument given to justify the surrender 
and acceptance of humiliation is that this was “the 
price to pay for unity”. l l 

Obviously, the price was paid for the unity of the 
Akali party. Why should the unity of the Akali 
party be the business of the Akal Takht Jathedar? 
The Akal Takht is sacred for all Sikhs. And a large 
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section of Sikhs is not only not with the Akali party 
but is even against it. For narrow political partisan 
ends, the Akali party and its different factions have 
been using the Akal Takht Jathedar and other priests 
and not unoften even against each other. Asa part 
of this game the Akali leaders have been asserting 
that for the Sikhs religion and politics are insepa- 
rable. It is this thesis and the practice following it 
which together with the opportunist policies of the 
Centre are the main cause of all that Punjab has 
suffered and is suffering at the hands of the terrorists. 

Barnala’s retreat from the correct position he took 
when he was the Chief Minister and his surrender 
before one out of three parallel sets of Jathedars will 
strengthen only the fundamentalists, the extremists 
— more so in the long run. Whether this surrender 
will lead to Akali unity of any kind or not is any- 
body’s guess. 

When B.D. Singh virtually equates Sikhs with 
Akalis in his article he only reveals his refusal to see 
facts as they are. Just as all Akalis are not extre- 
mists, all Sikhs are not Akalis. 

Let us now turn to B.D. Singh’s defence of the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution. He writes: “The word- 
ing of Anandpur Sahib resolution is a reproduction 
of what is uttered in the morning and evening ardas 
at every Sikh temple. Corresponding versions can be 
found in the daily chants of other religions. 
Gandhiji’s Ram Rajya has been explained but never 
condemned as theocratic, nor he labelled as com- 
munal.” 

The Anandpur Sahib resolution declares “Khalsa 
ji ka bol bala as the political aim of the Akali party. 


- That is a demand fora theocratic state, pure and 


simple. And no Akali faction is prepared to give up 
this demand, to repudiate it clearly so as to remove 
the confusion. It is quite a different thing to chant 
“Khalsa ji ka bol bala” ina religious sense in the 
ardas. No one who knows anything about the history 
of the national movement can call Gandhiji a com- 
munal or assert that he wanted India to be a Hindu 
state. However, the use of the Hindu religious idiom 
by him (and also by some other Congress leaders) 
was in our opinion wrong and it did harm. We have 
always held and expressed this opinion. 

B.D. Singh writes further: “‘If there are separatist 
elements in the Anandpur Sahib resolution, they 
should be eliminated, but there are positive elements 
too,” 


It isa resolution of the Akali party and it is, 
therefore, for the Akali party to do what B.D. 
Singh wants. It is not prepared to do that. There is 
another important relevant fact. Insofar as this 
resolution deals with the question of Centre-State 
relations, it was placed before the Sarkaria Commis- 
sion. Barnala himself argued the case. The Sarkaria 
Commission has given its verdict, All Opposition 
parties are demanding early implementation of its 
recommendations, though they do not go far enough 
in the matter of giving more powers to the States. 
Why does not the Akali party do the same instead 
of harping upon the Anandpur Sahib resolution 
which demands a virtual Khalistan within India with 
a very weak Centre? 

It is a travesty of truth to say that the 1980 elec- 
tion results were a verdict for the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution. Let B.D. Singh examine his facts again. 

To the extent and when moderate Akali leaders 
really act moderately and take a stand against 
separatism and terrorism, we hail and support them. 
But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact their class 
and communal outlook prevents them for taking a 
consistent stand. Prakash Singh Badal at one time 
was rightly regarded as the most moderate and least 
communal of the Akali leaders. After his release 
towards the end of 1987, the same Badal rendered 
immense help to the terrorists. This was the logical 
end of his refusal to condemn Bhindranwale even 
when the two were not on speaking terms. (Like the 
Congress, Badal and other Akali leaders too wanted 

-to use the Bhindranwale card). B.D. Singh may re- 
gard Badal as a sterling nationalist but that does not 
wash away the hard facts of his very negative role 
at some crucial and very critical times. 

There have been police excesses in Punjab. Some 
have been exaggerating them and exploiting them 
while the Congress-I has been denying them. The 
Left has been concretely exposing them and struggl- 
ing for justice generally and also in concrete cases. 
The Left surely does not agree with B D. Singh who 
seems to believe that Khalistani terrorism is only 
the result of state terrorism. To say that is to pro- 
vide an alibi for the terrorist killers by turning facts 
upside down. 

B.D. Singh is sore that the Left condemns Khalis- 
tani terrorism when “terrorism of a Bhagat Singh or 
the Bengal terrorists who took up arms against the 
British Raj” is not condemned. 

It seems B.D. Singh considers the fight for another 
partition of the country and that too on a communal 
basis as just and right as the fight for the freedom 
of the country. No wonder he is angry with the 
Left. 


Before we come to his criticism of the Left, let 
us make one thing clear. The aim of Bhagat Singh 
and those called “Bengal terrorists” was just. Even 
then to the extent the method of terrorism was 
adopted it was wrong. And it could not have possi- 
bly reached the objective. Here is what Bhagat 
Singh himself said in a letter to his comrades from 
jail before he was hanged. 

“Apparently I have acted like a terrorist but I 
am not a terrorist. Let me announce with all the 
strength at my command that I am not a terrorist 


and I never was except perhaps in the beginning 

of my revolutionary career. Iam convinced that 

we cannot gain anything through those methods.” 

Even apart from this, one has to be completely 
blind not to gee the very great difference between 
the use of arms by “a Bhagat Singh and Bengal 
terrorists” and the use of arms by the Khalistani 
terrorists aided and abetted by imperialism. Did 
Bhagat Singh and Bengal revolutionaries kill innocent 
and unarmed persons including 80 year old grand- 
mothers and a few months old children? Did they 
kidnap innocent persons for a ransom? So on and 
so forth. 

One who does not see the difference between 
Bhagat Singh and the Khalistani terrorists cannot 
but be terribly annoyed with the Left — so annoyed 
that he will not hesitate to distort the positions of 
the Left to be able to damn it. 

B.D. Singh accuses the Left of “having nothing 
new to contribute, excepting advocacy of still more 
stringent and repressive measures.” The whole 
country knows that the Left demands strong measu- 
res against terrorist killers but fights against excesses 
of all types and puts very great emphasis on the 
need for correct political initiatives and a political 
solution. And it activily campaigns for it. 

B.D. Singh wants the Left to campaign for the 
release of the Jodhpur detenus. The Left has been 
campaigning for their release (except the killers 
amongst them) and also for prosecution of these 
who organised the anti-Sikh riots of November 
1984. Who else has campaigned for these all over 
the country, if not the Left? 

B.D. Singh accuses the Left of having adopted 
an “ultra-nationalist stand which is no different 
from that of the non-secular parties”. Proof? 
“Articles of Punjab leftist leaders receive top billing 
in the ‘nationalist’ press”. 

B.D. Singh should have counted the articles of 
gentlemen holding similar views to his own, carried 
and giventop billing by the same press, before 
putting forward such infantile arguments. And why 
does he over look the fact that the Left has been 
running a consistent campaign against the slogans 
of “revenge” and “‘retaliation’’ (against the Sikh 
community) which the Hindu communalists have 
been advancing—-sometimes openly and sometimes 
not so openly. He also ignores the fact that the Left 
has been opposing the RSS slogan: “Sikhs are 
Hindus”, a slogan denying Sikhism as having 
become an independent religion. 

Last but not the least, the left is more anxious 
than anyone else to win back such youths who have 
gone astray due to allegience to fundamentalism, 
etc. and yet have not become professional killers by 
the logic of terrorism. This will be possible on a 
substantial scale only when the backbone of terro- 
rism in Punjab gets broken beyond repair by strong 
administrative measures and correct political, 
economic and psychological steps taken simultane- 
ously. It will not happen by letting the terrorists 
carry on with their killings only hoping that they 
will end when a political solution is reached. That is 
not the path even for a political solution. 0 
(Janyary 12) 
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Greening the Commons 
MADHAV GADGIL and RAMACHANDRA GUHA 


Ov is primarily a land of peasants and labourers, 

many of whom produce or earn barely enough 
to purchase the food they need. A majority among 
them cannot afford to pay for their other biomass 
needs. These needs are considerable — quantities 
of fuel, fodder, small timber, thatch, and organic 
manure whose continued availability is absolutely 
critical to most rural households. They fulfil these 
partly from agricultural wastes like cotton sticks and 
paddy straw, but more importantly from the biomass 
they gather from common lands. The dependence 
on common lands is even more acute among those 
sections of the, rural population whose mode of 
livelihood does not depend on cultivated land, yet 
whose dependence on biomass resources is total — 
for example, nomadic shepherds and artisans such as 
basket-weavers. 

The health of the plant cover of these common 
lands is, therefore, critical to the quality of life of 
hundreds of millions of Indians. Unfortunately, 
such lands are under stress everywhere.":Part of 
the problem arises from the mounting popu- 
lation pressure; but thatis by no means the whole 
story. In the last century and a quarter, these lands, 
earlier under de facto control of village communi- 
ties, have been progressively taken over by the 
state and worked for commercial purposes. This 
process has been punctuated by bursts of widespread 
conflict between the state machinery and peasants 
who feel that their longstanding claims on forest 
produce have been neglected in favour of meeting 
urban and industrial demand for forest raw material. 
These conflicts, which show no signs of abating, 
have hada serious and adverse impact on the 
natural environment as well. 

While our common lands are progressively getting 
degraded, most rural households continue to be cruci- 
ally dependent on biomass resources. Regreening 
the commons is, therefore, one of the major develop- 
ment challenges of the day. Ironically, with the 
growing evidence of the mismanagement of these 
Jands in contemporary India, we also have growing 
anthropological and historical evidence that this was 
not always the case. Barely a century ago, there 
did exist a widespread network of village forests, 
with well-knit local communities guarding and 
managing these resources quite effectively. But at 
that time these communities had the right to exclude 
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outsiders from their community lands and to punish 
any of their own erring members. The British, by 
emphasising state monopoly over forest production 
and protection, took away such authority, grudgingly 
replacing it with some privileges. This divorce 
between use of and control over resources has had 
disastrous consequences, with the open access resour- 
ces subjected to continual over exploitation. 

After independence, this trend has intensified, with 
the government favouring the option of taking more 
and more lands under its control. Moreover, some 
of the traditions of local responsibility that still per- 
sisted crumbled after independence, in the wake of 
the politicisation that the elections brought in. At the 
same time, state control has also failed to deliver the 
goods, with the administrative machinery itself a 
vested interest accountable to no one. 

The local government official, under threat of 
transfer from day-to-day, and under pressure from 
the political machinery, cannot be expected to be 
concerned with the health of the forest or grazing 
lands of any particular village. He is either helpless, 
or sometimes even a party to the shortsighted ex- 
ploitation of these resources that is going on all over 
the country. Transferring the control of common 
lands to private hands is also no solution for such 
transfers ultimately end up benefitting a small 
class of richer Jandowners at the cost of the bulk of 
the rural population. 

What then shall we do? The only ecologically sus- 
tainable and socially just option, especially in the 
long run, is to design an effective system of commu- 
nity management resting on local control. It is true 
that in the century-and-a-quarter since the state took 
over the forests, in many parts of the country a com- 
plex of factors have worked to erode the social net- 
works which earlier enabled successful community 
management. These include: the greater penetration 
of the market and consequently of new opportunities 
for commercial agriculture (and commercial 
forestry), growing demographic pressures (both 
human and animal) on a shrinking resource base, 
and the use by the rich of the political system to 
advance their own ends. 

These difficulties notwithstanding, it nevertheless 
remains true that the establishment of a decentral- 
ised, participatory system of forest management is 
A erative. For the only people whose self interest 

rmly linked to the good management of the com- 
mes lands are the local landless, the small and 
marginal farmers, the pastoral nomads, and the 
basket weavers and other artisans. It is this self- 
interest that could ultimately save these lands, and 
ot id themselves, if it can be channelised pro- 
perly. 
. This 1s a difficult task, for these people are dis- 
organised and with little political and economic 
clout, But it must be done. This note, based- on the 
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éxferience of a number of voluntary groups closely 
working with villagers over the past several years in 
many parts of the state of Karnataka, provides some 
pointers on how we can begin. We hope it can initi- 
ate discussion on a theme seriously neglected in 
scholarly and policy debates but which is of critical 
importance to hundreds of millions of Indians. 
1. Identification of Common Lands: There is an 
urgent need for scientific studies on the precise 
extent of rural biomass needs as existing in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. These estimates can 
provide the basis for estimates of the common 
land required for fulfilling these requirements on 
a sustainable basis. Such estimates are needed at 
various levels — disaggregated to as decentral- 
ised a level as possible, preferably that of a vil- 
lage. Our rural colleges and high schools could 
be gainfully involved in conducting such studies, 
providing them a worthwhile task around which 
part of the teaching programme can be organised. 
Local voluntary agencies should also participate 
in such an exercise. 


It the present availability of panchayat, revenue, 


gomal lands, minor forests, etc. (the definitions 
will vary across States) is not adequate to meet 
these estimated biomass needs, then other govern- 
ment land, including reserved forests, should be 
made available for the purpose. There should be 
a check on further transferring of land presently 
under the control of the revenue department or 
otherwise earmarked to meet the biomass needs 
-of the villagers to the category of reserved forest. 
Unlike in the past, acquisition of land for govern- 
ment projects, etc should not be done without 
full consideration of the impact such acquisition 
will have on common lands and the availability 
of biomass resources. 
2, Legal Status of Common Lands: To ensure the 
effective protection to and equitable distribution 
of forest produce, the organisational unit for the 
management of common lands should be the 
village, not larger and more heterogeneous units 
such as revenue village or Mandal Panchayat. 
The control of such land should not be with the 
revenue or forest departments or any other 
government agency, but with the community. In 
the present system, resource use is separated from 
resource management — while the community has 
certain privileges, common land is almost wholly 
owned and controlled by the state. In the 
system being proposed here, the government will 
play the role of facilitator and enabler, whereas 
control over common lands will vest in village 
level management committees. 

' This calls for an entirely new legal framework 
tsansferring effective control over common lands 
to relatively small and fairly homogeneous local 
communities. Only when the village communi- 
ties are fully assured that the lands assigned to 
them and its produce will not be expropriated by 
the government will they regain their confidence 
to collectively manage such lands. Their ability 
to perform this role depends on powers to exclude 
outgroup members and to regulate the behaviour 
of in-group members. The local communities 
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should be duly empowered to perform this regu- . 


latory function. 
3. Managing the Common Lands: Management 
of the common lands should be the collective 
responsibility of the village population. However, 
within the village, some groups — for example, 
poor and landless families, artisans, and women 
— have a comparatively greater dependence on 
common lands while having comparatively little 
political influence. Hence they must be given a 
special role in the management of the common 
lands. Having transferred effective control of 
common lands to the villagers, the state should 
not be expected to go on investing for ever in 
production from these lands. Hence all members 
of the village should have access to the produce 
of common lands only at a price adequate to 
ensure its protection and regeneration. Arrange- 
ments should, however, be made for the weaker 
sections of the population to pay for the produce 
they need in the form of labour inputs. In 
addition, the government may financially subsi- 
dize landless and marginal families to a limited 
extent. Such families must obviously be given 
preferential employment in the plantation, pro- 
tection, etc of common lands. 
4. Problems of Special Groups outside Village 
Society: Taking the village as the unit of organisa- 
tion effectively covers settled agricultural 
society. However, it does not fully account for 
three groups whose dependence on common 
lands is zotal (not merely supplementary). These 
are pastoral nomads, tribals, and some artisans. 
For each of these groups, special provisions 
should be made. For example, nomads should 
be allowed continued traditional use of biomass 
resources on common lands albeit under careful 
regulation. In areas where pastoralists are pre- 
sent, they could be incorporated in the manage- 
ment of common lands along with the host 
agricultural society. Similarly, tribals living in 
reserved forest areas must be assigned plots of 
forest as common land to be specifically used and 
managed by them for fulfilling their biomass 
requirements. | 
Special arrangements will also have to be made 
for those villages that do not have an adequate 
extent of land within reasonable distance for 
being assigned as common land and for meeting 
the biomass requirements of the poor in the towns 
and cities. Such needs will have to be met partly 
from reserved forests and partly from biomass 
production on farmlands. 
5. Provision of Technical Inputs: Management of 
the common lands under the present day condi- 
tions must evidently take account of the much 
greater demographic pressure as well as the many 
technological advances. It is the responsibility of 
the society at large to ensure that the local com- 
munities are provided appropriate inputs to 
enable them to cope effectively with the present 
level of pressures and to take full advantage of 
scienctific and technical inputs for conserving 
and enhancing renewable resources. 
: (Continued on page 30) 
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Development Strategies for Hill Areas 


SAYED S. SHAFI 


T™ proper development of the hill regions demands 

a planning approach that is qualitatively different 
from the conventional. That the hill areas pose 
problems that differ qualitatively from the problems 
the plains has scarcely been appreciated on a realis- 
tic basis. In the past decades virtually the same 
methodology has been employed with little or no 
modifications as if there was not much of a difference 
in the hillareas and the plains. In reality the 
situation is significantly different. The terrain and 
topography besides climatic variations and cultural 
diversities demand a different approach. 

Only rather recently the inadequacy of the 
approach has been recognised. This has become 
evident partly due to the sharpening of the environ- 
mental crisis and partly because of the growing 
urban crisis in turn aggravated by “distress migra- 
tion”, so that the folly of utilising conventional 
yardsticks has become rather apparent. 

The first relevant factor in the planning of the hill 
habitat is a clear perception of the phenomenon 
known as levels and scales. While understanding of 
levels and scales is important in all forms or physical 
planning, in case of the hill areas it is indeed the 
first imperative. One can say that, so far the scale 
and damage due to application of the conventional 
approach has been ina sense limited, because the 
population pressure was not so acute. However, 
takiog into account the magnitude of the anticipated 
change and increasing population pressures, absence 
of appropriate planning norms and standards can 
result, and in fact has resulted, in substantial 
avoidable damage to the overall ecology and 
environment of the hill regions. 

The growing realisation regarding the formulation 
of suitable strategies should logically begin with a 
sound understanding about the critical role of the 
hill regions and their substantial contribution to the 
general well-being and economy of the country down 
below in the plains. Which reminds me of the 
favourite high school] question: What would India be 
without the Himalayas? I think the question has a 
great relevance: geographical, economical as well 
cultural. The total existence of the Indian sub- 
continent is conditioned by the Himalayas; it revol- 
ves around what is happening in the Himalayas. But, 
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whereas earlier I could not fully grasp or visualise 
the far-reaching ramifications and importance of the 
Himalayas influencing almost every facet of life and 
living, I now realise that without the presence of the 
Himalayas India would not be India. So much is in 
fact dependent on the Himalayas and its life-giving 
waters that one does not know where to begin and 
when to conclude! 

The interdependence of the hills and plains is all 
pervasive and affect almost everything. Only we 
seldom recognise it. We hardly ever appreciate how 
very callously the exploitation of the Himalayas goes 
on unchecked without much thought and reflection. 
Like other blessings, we have taken them for gran- 
ted. It hardly occurs that as mountain ranges go, 
they are very fragile in fact. Scarcely have we 
realised that our entire existence is completely 
dependent on the health and well-being of the 
Himalayas: if they are in distress, or if they are 
undermined, those livingin the plains cannot 
remain unaffected. 

Take the example of North-Eastern States that 
would indicate how the so-called “‘colonial develop- 
ment syndrome” is still with us. Do we realise, for 
example, that notwithstanding great engineering 
feats and remarkable edifices in harnessing the latent 
energies of rivers in the hills, more often than not 
the high dams create a host of problems for the 
upstream communities. While they mainly serve the 
communities down below inthe plains, the small 
communities on the upper levels in the catchment 
areas of the big dams not only get inundated, most 
of the affected people continue to remain neglected 
and left out; their land gets submerged; besides, the 
man-made lakesflead to the denudation of forests and 
good agricultural lands are inundated by reservoirs 
that store water behind the high dams. 

Not enough attention has been paid for the 
redevelopment of the catchment areas behind these 
dams. The benefits that accrue from such hydro- 
electric projects to the people in the catchment areas 
are nothing compared to the loss of their traditional 
habitats, land—indeed the entire way of life. More 
often than not, every single project impacts the 
ecology and environment in so many ways, not all of 
them are easy to assess. Only when catastrophes 
begin to surface do we realise the extent of im- 
balances created. 

As far as the North-Eastern States are concerned, 
while the entire country benefits from the oil, timber 
and tea that come from that region, what they 
have received from the country in return, is not at 
all comparable with their contribution to the 
national economy. This is indeed a serious issue 
because most of the resources are non-renewable. 
By and large this has been due to the lack of 
regional development. For example, in the wake of 
Chinese incursion when the first bridge was built to 
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span the river Brahamputra, it did not have the 
capacity to take two broad-gauge rail tracks which 
goes to reflect our attitude and concerns about the 
development (or non-development) of a very impor- 
tant region of India. 

Although in many ways and compared to indus- 
trially developed countries, India has a long path 
to traverse, within the country, there are wide 
variations and contrasts which makes the task of 
planned development more complex. The diversities 
are immense. And while many are natural, quite a 
few are man-made due mainly to the lopsided 
development pattern that has emerged notwithstand- 
ing seven Five Year Plans. Basically they lack the 
essential physical-spatial dimension continuously 
missing from our national development exercise: and 
for the lack of which a dear price is being paid. 
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COMPARED to many regions and areas, by and 
large, the hill areas of India are backward—econo- 
mically and educationally. Lack of communication 
and roads has added to their relative non-develop- 
ment. Notwithstanding some striking achievements 
of the recent decades, quite often the development is 
patchy, one-sided and, despite a few pockets of 
relative prosperity, the fruits of development have 
not percolated far. Life and living are still per- 
carious. On the other hand, in some cases it has 
resulted in substantial environmental damage; quite 
a good bit of which, it is now recognised, could have 
been prevented by more careful and sensitive plann- 
ing and execution. 

As is now rather evident, such development betrays 
a lack of realistic comprehension about the typical 
problems and characteristics of the backward areas, 
their inherent limitations and peculiar predilections 
faced by them. It also indicates a lack of experience 
and understanding regarding the real potential and 
possibilities regarding their development. In fact, 
conventional approaches towards development and 
industrialisation have often left these areas and their 
people in a quandary. An example in point is 
Orissa where extensive mining operations with huge 
investments have failed to make a worthwhile impres- 
sion on the local tribal communities. In more than 
one sense, such a development has, if anything, 
added to their miseries besides disarranging tribal 
life-styles. In many ways, they are worst off and the 
region, despite enormous investments, has remained 
backward. Examples of Bihar and Orissa are perti- 
nent in this context. 

As L.C. Jain has recently pointed out in an article 
in the Indian Express, despite the key importance 
accorded to the policy concerning “dispersal of pro- 
duction centres” through creating new and despersed 
locations for industries and other forms of economic 
activities, dispersal has remained a dead aspect”! Not 
only heavy manufacturing but very nearly “all indus- 
trial activities got concentrated at a few well- 
endowed centres’. Given such circumstances, “‘the 
birth of backward areas was inevitable”. 

The crux of the problem revolves around the 
nature of the industrialisation process that has been 
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promoted so far and its overall impact on the back- 
ward areas. In practice, to promote deliberate 
growth requires as pre-requisites the provisions of 
basic infrastructural facilities like serviced land at 
reasonable cost at suitable locations, availability of 
reliable electric supply, water and communication 
besides availability of required skills and hosts of 
‘“multi-disciplinary network of externalities.” (L.C. 
Jain, Indian Express, Delhi, June 22, 1988). 

What must be remembered is that besides these 
essential pre-requisities, an area is backward because 
it lacks essential social infrastructure and civic 
amenities as. well. That includes decent housing, 
good schools and a reasonable level of health-care 
services besides recreational facilities. 

Another myth concerns the misconceptions that 
industrialisation of backward areas can be ordained 
“if, and only if, some large and prestigious units can 
be lured to locate in an otherwise infrastructural 
wildness”. The new industrial policy (June 3, 1988) 
promises provision of “infrastructural havens in 
one hundred selected growth centres at par with the 
best available in the country in respect of power, 
water, telecommunications and banking”. It is hard 
to believe that this stipulation has been criticised as 
largely impractical due to a variety of reasons, not 
the least being the inadequacies due to inherent 
structural pecularities mainly due to regional 
imbalances besides chronic energy crunch manlfest 
in constant load-sheddings and the like. Another 
aspect subject to criticism is the attraction of deli- 
censing extended only to units willing to locate about 
15 to 50 km from the large cities (depending upon 
the city size). In this regard, the example of indus- 
trial development of the first tier of “ring towns” 
around Delhi could be cited, as a result of which 
Delhi has now emerged as a huge bedroom for 
people working in the manufacturing units located 
in towns like Faridabad-Bhadurgarh, NOIDA, 
Ghaziabad and Gurgaon. ; 

Yet another pertinent instance is that of Bihar 
which as the States go, had the good fortune to 
secure the largest investment of any single State in 
the Union. Well over Rs 6,000 crores (at the rate of 
some Rs 1,57 lakhs per person in the organised indus- 
try) have been invested so far, yet all this has hardly 
created any major impression either on the overall 
employment problems of Bihar or on the develop- 
ment of that state’s comparatively backward regions 
or sub-regions. Actually manufacturing employ- 
ment in the highly organised formal sector is said to 
be less than two per cent of all employment in Bihar. 
And, ironically, 95 per cent of those employed in 
traditional trades and small units work with little or 
no power at all! Indeed, whatever power is generated 
in North Bihar is sucked by the power-guzzling 
heavy industrial units in South Bihar where most of 
the sophisticated manufacturing units have been 
located (Indian Express: June 22, 1988). 

Similar examples could be cited from many other 
parts of India and abroad. In fact, the rule seems to 
be that the more sophisticated the manufacturing 
process, the less an underdeveloped region is likely 
to benefit because invariably the people employed for 
such industrial processes must possess very high 


degrees of skills and education that are hardly, if 
ever, found in or around the less-developed regions. 
Thus the real benefits of such industrialisation 
almost never accrue to the underdeveloped region. 

The feasible strategy for hill area development 
must, therefore, begin by a realistic assessment of the 
peculiar needs and circumstances of the given area 
or sub-region closely related to the felt-needs of the 
local population. The second important aspect is to 
recognise the significant differences within the sub- 
regions within a State. Whether it be Himachal 
Pradesh or Jammu & Kashmir or the North-Eastern 
States, the sub-regional differences are quite signi- 
ficant. Therefore, each of the given area demands 
different and an individual approach and strategy of 
development that needs to be formulated in each 
particular case. 


II 


LOOKING in retrospect, significant all-round pro- 
gress could be discerned in Himachal Pradesh especi- 
ally after it acquired the status ofa full-fledged 
State of the Union. Noteworthy development bas 
been registered resulting in growing prosperity in cer- 
tain districts. This has been characterised through the 
development of the road network, improvement of 
the communication network, enlargement of social 
facilities, availability of credit and electricity in may 
communities. Almost all towns have electricity which 
has reached a very large number of villages as well. 
Horticulture has taken major strides so that Himachal 
now produces more apples than other States in India. 
Indeed, the quantity of apples produced by India is 
now more than the whole of EEC (European 
Economic Community) put together. 

But while these are certainly great achievements 
they have, nonetheless, brought many serious pro- 
blems in their wake. Perhaps a little more care could 
have obviated the irrevocable loss of trees and 
forests. It goes without saying that every hill area 
possesses distinct and, in many ways, unique 
features; it has a character and personality which 
needs to be explicitly recognised in every plan of 
development that is formulated so as to minimise or, 
if possible, obviate the resultant damage that quite 
often is irrevocable (as for example, through limes- 
tone quarrying and phosphate mining in the 
Mussoorie hills, or strip mining in'Goa or Orissa). 

The Himachal developments seem to suggest that 
horticulture, animal husbandry, hi-tech agriculture 
(seed farming) and precision industries based on local 
produce (like fruit processing and preservation) 
would be logical for States like both Himachal and 
Kashmir. But, then, certain modern, hi-tech process- 
ing the of the “third wave type’ too could be 
appropriately introduced and encouraged in certain 
carefully selected locations, provided the requisite 
skills and courses for skill-upgradation can be orga- 
nised and sustained. 

Another subject that could be promoted is tourism, 
not merely seasonal but round the year, which, in 
turn, would require development of the requisite 
infrastructure and facilities for tourists. But tourism, 
unless properly planned with care and sensitivity, can 
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easily become counter-productive and undermine the 
beauty and ecology as well asthe environment. It 
could reduce graceful areas into slums. This 18 
becoming evident in Simla, Parwano as also in other 
hill stations like Mussoorie and Nainital. 


IV 


THE drought of the recent past has made one point 
clear: that schemes must be designed carefully for 
water harvesting. In this venture, small-scale projects 
are often more useful: and when handled properly 
these could enlist genuine local participation. Like- 
wise, mini-hydel stations, based on local streams, 
check-dams and minor irrigation canals and aquadu- 
cts, if properly conceived and implemented, could 
check soil erosion, help reafforestation besides creat- 
ing attractive areas for tourism. In most cases up- 
grading of existing amenities and facilities ranging 
from educational institutions to health-care centres 
would be necessary. The expansion of road network 
has opened up new areas for further development 
and have terminated their age-old isolation from the 
rest of the country. 

Concerning development of a given region (or sub- 
region) utmost care needs to be accorded to the kind 
of manufacturing processes that are to be encouraged 
in the hill areas. Following the example of Switzer- 
land, sliviculture, animal husbandry, sheep breeding, 
dairy-farming, poultry, bee-keeping, trout hatcheries 
and processing of local fruits and farm produce 
should be pursued. 

A variety of industries have come up in Parwano, 
but the point to note is that almost everything is 
brought from outside — “imported” — and, after 
necessary processing, the end-products are “exported” 
to other States! Such a form of industrialisation is 
not very helpful for the local people because neither 
the local produce nor local labour is utilised. But 
that does not mean that the hill areas (especially in 
HP and J & K) cannot have hi-tech sophisticated 
industries. Indeed, efforts shoul be made to encour- 
age modern industries which do not normally create 
pollution or other environmental problems; they are 
not a nuisance They are typical of the new electronic 
age but their successful operation demands a high 
level of education and skills. Examples could be 
furnished from many countries, notably from areas 
of the USA (like the so-called Silicon Valley on the 
Pacific Coast), which, having acquired a unique 
reputation for the electronic age, are likely to usher 
in ‘“‘the third wave of the industrial revolution.” 

As the hill environment provides a dust-free and 
pollution-free atmosphere, it should be possible to 
promote the location of certain hi-tech manufactur- 
ing. However, in order to ensure that the local 
communities drive significant benefits, it would be 
necessary to establish schools and institutes for skill 
upgradation and short-term courses of vocational 
nature besides on-the-job training programmes. The 
basic idea is to help develop carefuliy selected hill 
towns which could help spread modernisation and 
innovations ultimately covering the entire region. 
In such a strategy, it would be desirable to identify 
initially some ‘“growth-centres’” where essential 

(Contd. on page 20) 
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6644/8 demanded twelve boxes of apples. But we 

settled for four bags of peanuts.’ These re- 
marks of Senator Ernesto Macedo are indicative of 
the Filipinos’ bargaining strength in the recent man- 
datory review of the Military Bases Agreement 
(MBA) with the US. The Philippines had demanded 
for an amount of $ 1.2 billion a year as rent for 
continuance of US military bases. Even after ‘flinty’ 
negotiations for six months the Philippines did not 
gain much in this deal. However, on October 
17, 1988 an agreement was concluded between two 
nations regarding continuance of bases upto 1991. 
By virtue of this agreement, the US will pay $ 481 
million a year to the Philippines for the years 1989 
and 1990 as compensation for the bases. 

The Filipinos have a special relationship with the 
US right from the beginning. It is also known as 
“love-hate relationship.’ In its characteristic “‘love- 
hate” relationship, it appears from the above agree- 
ment that the ‘love’ part might have swallowed the 
‘hate’ part owing to certain compulsions for the time 
being. They would not have accepted the agreement 
for such a measly sum. Why did this happen? What 
is the importance of the US military bases in the 
Philippines? Whose interests are they serving? What 
were the compulsions for the Philippines to agree to 
such an unequal equation? What will the future of 
military bases be after 1991? This article addresses 
itself to answering these questions. 

The Filipinos’ national hero, Jose Rizal, praised 
his motherland at the time of his execution by the 
Spaniards as the “pearl of the orient seas’’.* It is 
this pearl with a strategic location and rich natural 
resources which attracted the foreign colonial 
powers. The Philippines is situated at a crossroads of 
the Pacific Ocean, South China and the Sulu Seas. 
Its fertile lands, iron, silver, gold, chromite, 
manganese, copper deposits, forests, and fishing 
grounds within its territorial waters have added more 
shine to the Filipino pearl. 

Unfortunately, its richness become its vulner- 
ability. It suffered under various colonial regimes, 
that is, Spain, Britain, America and Japan, for more 
than three and a half centuries. One author encap- 
sulates this colonial experience as being “‘300 years 
in a convent and 50 years in Hollywood’”* 

By the influence of colonialism, its indigenous cul- 
ture and traditions were blunted. The Filipinos 
were converted into Christianity by the Spaniards, 
An apparently superior culture was imposed on them 
forcibly. Yet, it maintained its national identity, 
language and certain cultural aspects. At the same 
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time, the same colonialism had sown the seeds of 
nationalism in the Philippines. 

After a long trail of hard fought struggles against 
various colonial regimes, the Philippines became 
independent on July 4, 1946. Prior to this, it was 
under American colonial rule. After having enjoyed 
the benefits from its colonial rule, the US is not ready 
to loosen its hold on this ‘pearl of the East’. The 
Philippines has been serving the US interests as: (i) 
an excellent outlet for its production surpluses; (ii) 
an enterpot of the East: (iii) a source of cheap lab- 
our, agricultural products and raw materials; and 
(iv) an American outpost in the Asia-Pacific region 
for the past more than 80 years.” 

To safeguard its economic and security interests, 
the US had taken all the precautionary measures to 
ensure its influence over and establishments in the 
Philippines even after the country’s independence. 
From the very beginning the US has always accor- 
ded a high priority to the Pacific region. This is 
evident from the statement the then Secretary of 
State, John Hay, made in 1902: “Western history 
began with a Mediterranean era, passed through an 
Atlantic era and is now moving into a Pacific era.’’® 
His assessment became true in modern times with 
the rise of the Pacific nations known as the “Pacific 
Rim” that figures high in its strategic calculations. 

In 1944 itself, the US prepared the ground by pass- 
ing a joint resolution in the Congress to retain its 
military, naval and air bases under the guise of pro- 
tecting both countries.’ In the light of this joint 
resolution, a Military Bases Agreement (MBA) was 
concluded between two nations on March 14, 1947, 

The MBA permits the US to retain the use of 23 
military bases covering atotal drea of 240,000 
hectares with full extra territorial rights on a 99 
year lease period.’ Further, it provides base facilities, 
“free of rent in furtherance of the mutual interest of 
both countries’’.® 

Article I of the MBA confers on the US the right 
to retain the bases listed in Annex A. Section 2 of 
the above Article makes it clear thus: “The Philip- 
pines agrees to permit the United States upon notice 
to the Philippines, to use such of those bases listed 
in Annex B as the United States determines to be 
required by military necessity.’2° 

Under the MBA, the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines (AFP) may serve on US bases and the US army 
may serve on the Philippines military establishments. 
The US has certain rights, power and authority within 
the bases. There would not be any restrictions on 
movement of the US vessels in any part of the 
Philippines. The US has the right to use any part of 
the Philippines’ land mass for periodic manoeuvers. 
No income tax shall be imposed on a US personnel 
working in the bases. The Philippines has nominal 
jurisdiction over the bases and Article XIV asserts: 
“No arrest shall be made and no procéss, civil or 


criminal, shall be served within any base except with 
the permission of the Commanding Officer of such 
base.”™ The above provisions of the MBA were 
percevied by the Filipions as infringements on their 
sovereignty. In fact, it was an unequal treaty bet- 
ween a superpower and a developing country. In the 
post-war situation, when the agreement was signed, 
the Philippines did not have much bargaining 
power to get a proper deal in the MBA. 

e MBA was followed by another treaty known 
as’‘'Mutual Defence Treaty”, concluded ‘in 1951 
between the two countries in which each party 
accepted that an attack in the Pacific on either party 
would be a threat to peace and security in the Pacific 
Basin. In this deal mutuality is missing, as the US 
had stated clearly in the treaty that “‘for its part it 
would act to meet such common threat in accor- 
dance with its constitutional process.’’* 

The opposition from the Filipino nationalists 
compelled the both governments to amend the pro- 
visions of the MBA. It has been amended nearly 
forty times so far.!? In 1959, for the first time, the 
MBA had been revised and the lease period of the 
bases was curtailed from 99 years to 25 years with 
effect from 1966.14 The second revision was made in 
1965 by which the Philippines secured jurisdiction 
over “‘off duty, off base” American servicemen.'® 

On January 7, 1979, another review was made 
wherein the following amendments were incorpora- 
ted in the MBA: (i) reaffirmation of the Philippines’ 
soverignty over the six US operated bases (reduced 
from the earlier 23); (ii) installation of Filipino 
commanders at the bases; (iii) reduction of the areas 
of the US within the bases; (iv) responsibility of the 
Philippines forces for defence of base perimeters; 
(v) assurance of unhampered US military operations 
within the bases; and (vi) review of the agreement 
every five years.1* 

Moreover, in accordance with the above revision, 
the US bases were designated formally as Philippine 
military bases over which Filipino flags were to be 
flown as a symbol of the Philippines’ sovereignty. In 
addition, the US also agreed to pay the Philippines 
$ 100 million a year or $ 500 million over a period 
of five years for the use of military bases.!” This was 
a partial victory for the Filipino nationalists, as the 
major issue relating to jurisdiction over US service 
members who commit crimes while serving in the 
Philippines still remains unsettled. 

The second base review of 1983 increased the 
compensation to $180 million a year or $ 900 
million over a period of five years. The present 
review was the third one since 1979. The term of the 
MBA expires on September 16, 1991. 

On the other hand, in 1968, the number of bases 
were reduced to 17 from 23. At present, the US 
maintains only six military bases in the Philippines. 
They are: Și) the Subic Bay ‘Naval’ Base and its 
component naval airfield, Cubi Point; (ii) the Clark 
Air Base; (iii) the John Hay Air Station, Baguio 
City; (iv) the US Naval Radio Station, Capay, Tarlac 
(part of Clark Reservation), (v) the US Naval Com- 
munication Station, San Miguei; and (vi) the Wallace 
Air Station.48 

The Subic Bay Naval Base is considered as one of 
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the best naval bases among the US’ 374 overseas 
bases. It is located on a magnificient harbour, an 
indentation on the South China Sea flank of the 
Bataan peninsula, which encircles Manila Bay on 
the West. Its natural asset is a well-protected hbar- 
bourin a warm tropical climate with a depth of 
over 45 feet. It was originally the site of a Spanish 
naval station and has considerable potential for 
civilian industrial development.'* 

It is considered as a strategic base because of its 
geographic location and the vast distances involved 
in projecting military force into both the Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean regions. Basically, it is situated 
near the demarcation line between the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans and it enables rapid projection of 
naval power and logistical support of ships already 
operating in the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf 
region or the South China Sea.” 

It is also considered as the heart of the US 
Seventh Fleet. It not only provides deep waters 
logistic support but also command, control, com- 
munication, training facilities and medical support 
for the Seventh Fleet. Its supply depot is the largest 
in the US navy, holding 3.8 million ‘cubic feet of 
ammunition." It also has a naval ship repair facility, 
naval supply depot, public works centre, naval 
magazine, naval hospital and fleet intelligence 
facility.2* Besides these facilities, its adjacent area is 
said to be a convenient place for keeping nuclear 
weapons. There are already rumours that nuclear 
armed submarines are berthed in tunnels under the 
adjacent Zambels mountains.’ But, the US had 
never admitted nor denied the presence of nuclear 
arms in the military bases. Thus, it represents “the 
farthest forward major land out post of US military 
power’ .34 

Another important aspect of the above base is 
that it has been serving as a major source of employ- 
ment for Filipinos. The total workforce of the base 
is 36,000 including the Americans, It is this huge 
workforce that keeps nearly 70 US Navy ships each 
month in good condition. Here, the US has been 
getting cheap Filipino labour for its military ins- 
tallations. For example, the US is paying only $ 70 
amanday for ship repairing activity in the 
Philippines, whereas it has to pay $ 420 per day in 
the US for similar work.*° Because of this reason, 
the US had changed its policy and began to train 
thousands of Filipinos in ship repair activity and 
other technical establishments in order to get rid of 
its financial burden. This is nothing but a subtle 
exploitation of the Filipinos’ cheap labour. 

Cubi Point, the naval airfield of Subic Bay, can 
accommodate upto 200 air craft of the US Seventh 
Fleet at a time. It serves as a source of industrial 
material and hotel support to several major aviation 
squadrons and numerous navy aviation units. It is 
also handling the aircraft, C-5 Galaxies, which are 
the largest aircraft in the American arsena!.** 

Another major military {base in the Philippines 
is the Clark Airfield. Its primary responsibility is to 
provide air defence to the whole Western Pacific and 
as far west as parts of the Indian Ocean.”’ It serves 
as a base of support for Diego Garcia and stockpiles 
of war reserve munitions. Itis also a major military 
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communication centre with satellite as well as high 
and low frequency ratio facilities.” It occupies 
nearly 131,000 acreage of land out of which 46,000 
acrese are being used as bombing range area. It ope- 
rates two F=4 phantom squadrons and a squadron of 
F=5E fighters. Both these squadrons known as 
‘‘ageressor squadrons’’.”® It has a big military hospital 
and almost infinitely expandable airlift facilities for 
both personnel and cargo.” It may be noted here that 
it is the headquarters for several army wings and 
agencies including the Thirteenth Air Force and its 
key component, the Third Tactical Fighter wing and 
the Defence Commission Agency, South-East Asian 
region. 

The John Hay Air Base has a radio station 
to provide high frequency circuits in support of 
the aircraft operation and air traffic control. It is also 
an important base because of its whether research 
facility and the Voice of America’s transmitter. 
Earlier this was a ‘leave and recreation centre’.** 

The San Miguel Naval Communication Station 
provides the US with radio, microwave, radar, 
telephone, satellite, voice and data communication 
services from all over the world.** The other bases are 
less important as they are just like ordinary military 
communication stations. Let us examine, whose 
interests are these bases serving. 

The MBA 1947 asserts that these bases are estab- 
lished to safeguard the security interests of both 
countries. But in fact, they have been serving the 
interests of the US only since their establishment. In 
the beginning, the purpose behind the development of 
these bases was to arrest the expansion of commun- 
ism in Asia. Basically, these bases are part of the 
US’ global force structure, an essential link ina 
chain of facilities which enables the United States 
to project its conventional forces worldwide. They 
are essential to maintain great power equilibrium in 
South-East Asia. They keep the US forces eveready 


throughout the Far East. They symbolise the 
American determination to remain a Pacific 
power.** 


These bases became more important after the 
Vietnam war and the withdrawal of US military 
bases from Thailand.34 The bases can project US 
military power as far away as the Persian Gulf and 
can oversee the Pacific Ocean choke-points through 
which 80 per cent of the West’s raw material pass.” 
Moreover, in view of the US investments in South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Japan, Taiwan, the Philippines 
and even in China, these bases are crucial to protect 
US economic and strategic interests. 

Another important aspect of the bases is that they 
protect the economic interests of Japan too. The 
region, South-East . Asia especially the area covered 
by the ASEAN (Association of South-East Asian 
Nations), is a major source of Japan’s raw materials 
and an important market for Japanese goods. In 
addition, the ASEAN straddles two sea-lanes that 
are essential to Japan’s economic survival. One is 
the “petroleum road”? which originates in the 
Middle East and weaves its way through the Straits 
of Malacca. The other is the “iron ore road” which 
starts in Western Australia and proceeds northward 
to Japan.** Thus, without these bases, it will be 
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difficult for the Japanese industries to survive. 
Nearly 90 per cent of Japan’s raw materials and oil 
are shipped from the Gulf and other places through 
the Malacca and Sumda straits. The military bases 
in the Philippines have been playing the role of 
““watch-dogs’ for the above two straits. They are 
serving the interests of the US and its proxies rather 
than the Philippines’ interests. 

One can say that the bases are providing enorm- 
ous economic benefits to the Filipinos. Itis a fact 
that the US is the second largest employer in the 
Philippines after the native government. The bases 
are directly providing employment for nearly 68,500 
of the Filipino workforce. Their salaries total 
approximately 1,960 million pesos (US $ 964 million) 
per year. In addition, another 10,344 million pesos 
(US $ 507 million) are spent by the military facilities 
annually. The Filipino workforce is engaged in 
everything from physical labour to technical skills to 
organisational, management, inside and outside, blue 
and white collar jobs’’?’ 

It is not correct to say that in case the US 
withdraws its military bases, the economy of the 
Philippines will collapse. Raul Manglapus, Foreign 
Minister of the Philippines, had already disclosed 
that three studies are being made on the possibility 
of converting the bases to civilian use. “We should 
be able to duplicate the feat of Singapore in convert- 
ing its British naval facilities to profitable commer- 
cial use” he said. “Those facilities should generate 
more income and employment than what is now 
contributed to our economy by their military use.’ 

Filipino notionalists perceived the bases as 
infringements on their national sovereignty. They 
feel that having US facilities on their soil tends to 
perpetuate the old US-colonial relationship, obstructs 
Filipino sovereignty and infact a form of ‘neo 
colonialism’. They also believe that there is no real 
threat externally to the Philippines. Moreover, in 
case of war, the US would not come to the aid of 
the Philippines unless it is in the interest of the US 
to do so.*® 

Unfortunately, the country’s geo-strategic position 
places the Philippines as an inevitable participant in 
the continuous interactions with major power centres 
of the world such asthe US, the USSR, China, 
Japan and the European countries.*° 

To counter the US Presence in South-East Asia, 
the Soviet Union had established its military installa- 
tions at Cam Ranh Bay and Danang in Vietnam. 
On this situation Manglapus rightly said that ‘‘the 
presence of bases in the Philippines is more likely to 
attract an attack onthe Philippines than their 
absence would. Why should the Philippines have to 
host bases which defend Japan and South-East 
Asia’. It will not be out of place to mention here 
that these bases never defended the Philippines in 
the past. Filipinos knew very well how these bases 
defended their motherland when Japan attacked in 
194]. Japan’s Formosa-based aircraft just finished 
off the American Air Force at Clark Air Base on 
December 8, 1941. The great fortifications on Corre- 
gidor and elsewhere became futile when the Japanese 
simply landed on Bataan peninsula instead of mak- 
ing a frontal assault into Manila Bay; as they were 


apparently supposed to do.** During this aggreession 
Filipinos showed inexplicable resistance and taught 
a lesson to the Japanese imperialists. 


WITH this background, on April 5, 1988 the Philip- 
pines and the US met in Manila to begin the last 
mandatory review of the MBA prior to its termina- 
tion in 1991. The base negotiations have passed 
through several critical phases for this time. 

The Philippines had demanded $ 1.2 billion a year 
towards rent for the bases. It may be noted here 
that the Philippines always claims the compensation 
as rent, whereas the US refers itas aid. The 
Philippines had also requested $ 100 million in 
debet-relief assistance, which is known as ‘“‘Mexico- 
style debt conversion program.” On this, the Wall 
Street Journal writes: “Manila would use the money 
to buy enough zero-coupons about $ 560 million. 
The Philippines’ bonds in turn, would be used to 
retire as much as $ 1 billion of existing $ 28 billion 
foreign debt...” The US called the above proposal 
a “bad precedent” and clearly stated that it may 
accept the debt relief plan for poorest countries but 
not for middle-income countries like the Philippines. 

After having refused the debt relief plan, the US 
had offered the Philippines $ 480 million a year 
including $ 200 million in military aid and $ 160 
million in economic support funds plus development 
and food aid.“« The US had already approved a 
“‘mini-Marshall Plan” for the Philippines to create 
a convenient atmosphere. But both teams had sticked 
to their guns upto six months. 


The Philippines’ demand for $ 1.2 billion appears . 


to be a genuine one. In comparison to the US’ aid 
to Egypt and Israel, the above amount is nothing. 
There were ups and downs in the negotiations. There 
were big demonstrations in the Philippines against the 
continuance of bases during the negotiations period. 
In the month of October, a few angry Filipinos 
blew upa 10-feet granite statue of McArthur in 
Loyte as a protest against the military bases. The 
Philippines team leader, Raul Manglapus, rightly 
represented the nationalist feelings up to October 
1988. He criticised the American attitude towards the 
Philippines several times. On the other hand, for the 
first time, the US began exploring other sites for the 
beses in case the negotiations failed. 

The whole world was shocked when Manglapus, 
once the strong opponent of the bases, had signed 
the new agreement on October 17 withthe US to 
continue the bases upto 1991. This modes vivendi 
yields only $ 481 million-year to the Philippines. The 
agreed amount of $ 481 million is far away from the 
original demand of the Philippines. Of course, it is 
an enhancement of $ 301 million to the earlier $ 180 
million. 

The new accord received a sharp criticism from 
large sections of the Filipinos. Malaya, a prominant 
Left-oriented daily newspaper, reported in its edo- 
torial that ““Manglapus has sold out his country and 
grossly deceived his people”. Daily Globe, another 
newspaper that is owned by Mrs Aquino’s speech 
writer, Teodoro Loesion Jr., called the whole show 
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as “sneaky affair’. It further said; “Manglapus 
by going to Washington to negotiate the accord after 
talks in the Philippines broke down, presented a 
picture of impotence for failing to press his initial 
demand for 1.2 billion a year in compensation for 
the bases.” Senator, Teofisto Guingona criticised the 
military sales credit provision of the accord calling 
it “a one-sided affair”. We further said: “We don’t 
have the freedom to choose which equipment we 
really need for which purpose.’ Adding fuel to 
the fire, the outlawed, ‘New Peoples Army (NPAY’ 
sharply reacted to the new agreement and declared 
that it will intensify its fight against the Government 
and US imperialism. 

In the wake of sharp criticism, President Cory 
Aquino issued a statement to defend the accord as 
“definite and a substantial improvement over the 
old agreement.” She said “the agreement reaffirms 
the enduring bilateral relationship between our 
respective countries and allowing US to proceed to 
improve other aspects in that relationship’’.*® On the 
other hand the US described the agreement as a 
“very important achievement’’.*’ 

As seen from the criticism and support to the 
present agreement, it appears that it is an agreement 
reached between two unequals and an unjustified 
accord. One has to see, under what compulsions the 
Philippines had agreed to such an agreement. 

The Philippines is characterised as an underdeve- 
loped and dependent capitalist society with remnants 
of feudalism. The US has a permeating allround 
control of the economy. The IMF and World Bank 
have invested more than $ 300 billion in the 
Philippines. The Philippines’ external debt equals 
81 per cent of GNP and its debt service ratio is 
30 per cent (1986). Nearly 70 per cent of the rural 
population is said to be living below the poverty 
line. Inflation rate is over 50 per cent. In 1985, 
countrywide unemployment was 20 per cent and 
underemployment 45 per cent.** The legislature, 
army and other organs of state power have been 
continuously dominated and controlled by the 
landlord owners of huge plantations and American 
industrialists. It may be noted here that the Philip- 
pines has the highest rate of population growth in 
South-East Asia. Its real per capita GDP has fallen 
by 10 per cent since the beginning of the decade. 

The misrule of the Marcos regime added fuel to 
the fire. His 20 years rule caused a severe damage 
to the country’s economy. The country’s foreign 
debt rose to $ 28.3 billion from 2.2 billion in 1972, 
which has had very deep effects on the country’s 
potential growth in the immediate and long term 
period. According to Recardo D. Ferer, “the GNP 
was growing at an average annual rate of 5.0 per 
cent during 1975-80. It fell progressively to 3.7, 1.6 
and 1.1 per cent per annum from 1981, 82 and 83 
respectively. It became worst when it fell by 7.1 per 
cent in 1984 and by 4.2 per cent in 1985’’.®° 

The thirst for democracy of the Filipinos had 
burst out in a shape of revolution on February 25, 
1986 by peaceful means. It is this revolution which 
taught a lesson to the authoritarian regime. It is this 
revolution that gave an opportunity for Mrs Cory 
Aquino to fulfil the ambitions of “great Filipino 
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martyr” her late husband, Benigno Aquino, and 
lead her country to path of peace, democracy and 
development. When she assumed power, she was 
greeted by a bundle of problems like external debt, 
negative growth rate, wrecked industry, unemploy- 
ment and uncontrollable insurgency. She has taken 
drastic steps to improve country’s economic position. 
As a result, the country’s negative rate of economic 
growth was halted in 1986 itself and in 1987 the 
economy grew by 5.05 per cent. Domestic invest- 
ment has picked up and industries have began to put 
unused capacity back to work. 

Right from the beginning, the US had created a 
situation in which the Philippines remains as depen- 
dent on the US. In the wake of repeated military 
coup attempts, growing insurgency, handsome 
foreign debt and other domestic pressures, the Philip- 
pines had no option but to rely more on the US. 
It is this reason that had played a crucial role in 
the 1988 Base Review. 

The present term of the bases expires on Septem- 
ber 16, 1991. The opposition to the bases is in high 
pitch this time. The anti-Yankeeism became a 
global phenomenon. All ‘the overseas bases of the 
US have been facing a serious challange in recent 
times. Surprisingly, it comes not from the US’ 
traditional rival, the Soviet Union but from the 
proxies themselves. It is this challange that takes 
the form of overlapping renegotiations of base rights 
which, coupled with rising anti-US sentiment in 
some countries have begun to test Washington’s 
policy makers. 

In the wake of growing opposition, the US had 
bowed down to the demand of Spain to withdraw its 
crucial 401st Tactical Fighter wing from Torrejon air 
base. Greece announced in September 1988 that it 
had decided to close the Hellenikan base, a valuable 
staging post for intelligence gathering missions in the 
Middle East. Portugal, Turkey, South Korea and 
even the Philippines have also singing the same 
song.ë? Thus, the fever of anti-Americanism has 
been sounding a death knell to the US global secu- 
rity network. l 

It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the US is also reconsidering its policy on overseas 
bases. It has been spending billions of dollars to 
maintain the bases. Moreover, the host countries of 
the bases have been pressing the US for huge 
amounts in guise of foreign aid, and rent/compen- 
sation for the bases. It remains to be seen how 
George Bush is going to deal with these too impor- 
tant aspects, that is, anti-Americanism and continu- 
ance of overseas bases. 

So far as the Philippines is concerned, the US’ 
stand is very clear, it has no intention to give up the 
bases. Yet, some Pentagon officers have been con“ 
sidering a few places like Guam, Yokusuka or 
Micronesia as alternatives to the Philippines’ bases. 
It isa fact that there is no location in the whole 
Pacific that matches the benefits of the Phillppines’ 
bases. Let us examine the proposal for alternative 
sites to the bases. 

According to Alvin J. Cottrell, a defence expert, 
Guam would add three days steaming time to meet- 
ing the US’ Indian Ocean commitment. Some 
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American cruisers cannot even anchor in Guam’s 
Apra Harbour, which has only a 37 foot depth, and 
the turning radius of an attack carrier does not 
permit it to turnin there. It has very modest har- 
bour facilities. Being a US territory, it does offer 
the bases without any major restrictions. In case of 
Yokusuka, Japan, the labour cost is very high in 
comparision to the Filipino labour. In addition, 
Subic has a much larger waterfront capacity. The 
depth and range of services performed at Subic Bay 
is so significant and is not available elsewhere in the 
South-Western Pacific. Moreover, naval bases are 
very expensive to develop; they involve complicated 
construction work which requires skilled labour.™ ~ 

Keeping in view various merits, it is not possible 
for the US to withdraw the bases from the Philip- 
pines. In the present scenario, the anti-Americanism 
is not at all a threat to the American presence in the 
Philippines. In fact, it confines to only a small 
group of intellectuals, political leaders and Leftists. 
Still the majority of the Filipinos are in favour of 
the bases. What is the reason behind this? 

After having imposed its colonial rule on the 
Filipino people in 1898, the US also imposed its cul- 
ture and traditions on them. The colonial educa- 
tional curriculam glorified the American way of life 
while destroying the rich traditions of the Filipino 
people. English became the medium of instruction. 
This has created a colonial mentality and an alie- 
nated culture among the people. This alien culture 
is still imposed through movies, television shows, 
comics, songs and US products.** It is this cultural 
repression that turned the majority of people pro- 
US. For example, the Philippines became indepen- 
dent on July 4, 1946, the precise day on which US 
gained independence in 1776. One is taken by sur- 
prise to learn that the Philippines after its indepen- 
dence had amended its Constitution in 1946 to pro- 
vide “parity rights” to Americans to exploit its 
natural resources on par with the Filipinos. 

In spite of the above situation, the Aquino 
Government has been consolidating its bargaining 
position for the forthcoming 1991 talks. It has been 
telling the US that if the bases are to stay, the present 
agreement should be turned into a treaty. It wants 
fixed annual payments instead of clearances every- 
time from the American Congress. Mrs Aquino 
has kept her options open regarding the future of 
the bases by stating that a final decision would not 
be taken until 1991.55 

The ASEAN nations have not supporting the 
bases publicly (except for Singapore), as they have 
been seeking a zone of peace, freedom and neutrality 
(ZOPFAN). But unconfirmed reports say that they 
have expressed their concerns over the “‘continued 
uncertainity’’ over American presence in the region 
and have made “a political decision that the bases 
arè important to the region’. Australia is a strong 
supporter of the American bases in the Philippines. 

With the changing scenario in the superpowers 
relationship, Gorbachev madeja statement in Septem- 
ber in the Siberian city of Krasnoyarsk that if the 
US dismantled its bases in the Philippines, the Soviet 
Union would pull out its bases, that is, at Cam 
Ranh Bay and Danang, in Vietnam. This proposal 


appears to be an equitable quid pro quo, but in 
reality it is merely a clever ploy. According to Hans 
H` Indorf, “the two bases do not enjoy equivalent 
importance for overall military planning. A depar- 
ture would leave the Russians in Vladivostok about 
eighteen hundred miles away, while the Americans 
would find themselves fifty three hundred miles 
away from the region in Hawaii. Since the Soviet 
arrival in 1979 was designed to raise the ante in 
possible confrontations with China and ASEAN, a 
unilateral Soviet withdrawal at the present time 
would even the score for artificially raising ten- 
sions...°’ Therefore, the US will not withdraw its 
bases at any cost from the Philippines. 

The future pact will be affected by the anti- 
nuclear wave. The new Constitution asserts that 
“the Philippines consistent with the national interest 
adopts and pursues a policy of free from nuclear 
weapons in its territory”.°® Itis this constitutional 
provision that may become a bargain tool in the 
hands of the Filipinos during the 1991 negotiations. 
At present, the US has been remaining silent on the 
nuclear issue. 

The bases form the basis for “special relationship” 
between two countries. This relationship is an amal- 
gam of security connections, unequal ties and 
emotional hangups. The bases appear to be symbols 
of ‘neo-colonialism’. They serve the colonial pur- 
poses of the US. It may be noted here that the 
groundwork for the MBA was prepared before the 
independence of the Philippines. As befits this argu- 
ment, the US embassy in Manila is the largest in the 
world. Itresembles more a federal building in an 
American city than a conventional diplomatic post. 
It serves as a regional headquarters for almost every 
conceivable agency with operations on the Far East. 

In the 1991 Base Review, certain issues like 
jurisdiction over the bases, nuclear provision of the 
constitution, anti-Americanism would become the 
bargain tools for the Philippines. It is beyond doubt 
that there is no real threat for the US bases in near 
future. The bases will continue beyond 1991 unless 
the US yoluntarely withdraws them. In the present 
situation, no Philippine Government is able to sur- 
vive without American patronage. Here is a nation 
wiich does not have enough strength to exercise its 
power and sovereignty on its own land. Anyhow, 
money would be an important factor to decide the 
future of bases. 

To conclude, the possible threat for bases will 
come only from the “new Khmer Rouge of Asia” 
that is, the NPA, which is the only mid-wife of 
anti-Americanism in the present political syndrome. 
This will happen only when it comes to power. 


Of course, the ultimate power vests in the hands of 


Filipino people to decide their motherland’s future. 
It remains to be seen as to how much time they will 
take to liberate their motherland from the chains 
of three big evils — ‘imperialism, feudalism and 
capitalism’. (2 
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ANNEX ‘A’ 


—Clark Fjeld Air Base, Pampanga. 
—Fort Stotsenburg, Pamp 
—Mariveles Military Reservation, POL Terminal and 
Training Area, Bataam. 
—Camp John Hay, Leave and Recreation Centre, Baguio 
—Army Communications system with the deletion of all 
stations in the port of Manila area. 
—United States Armed Forces Cementery No 2, Sanfran- 
cisco del Monte, Rizal. 
—Angeles General Depot, Pampanga. 
ep Sage ata Naval Base including shore installations and 
air 
—Subic Bay, Northwest shore Naval Base, Zambales pro- 


Shafi: Strategies of Hill Areas 
(Continued from page 13) 


infrastructural facilities can be furnished, where 
local resources can be relatively easily harnessed, 
followed by a second phase when these growth- 
centres, after developing successfully, can attract 
people with skills and aptitudes who would otherwise 
have no alternative but to migrate to large cities. 
At the crux of the strategy for the hill area develop- 
ment is the object to trigger a process of chain- 
reaction of development which ultimately becomes 
self-sustaining and, therefore, instrumental in pro- 
‘moting modernisation and a desirable form of 
spatial development pattern. 

Insofar as planning of the hill habitat is concerned, 
this requires a realistic understanding of the tradi- 
tional communities, their peculiar built-forms and 
vernacular forms of architecture that have evolved 
over a period spanning centuries. It may be noted 
that in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the North- 
- Eastern States and Himachal Pradesh, there are 
significant regional and sub-regional variations in 
the local vernacular building styles. These are not 
only to be respected and studied but adapted to 
meet the new use requirements. In fact, it would 
be in the fitness of the things to establish, as soon 
as possible, a Himalayan School of Architecture and 
Planning. This could have a number of regional 
centres or chapters because from north-west India to 
the North-East there are major hill ranges with 
significant variations in forms and life-styles. Each 
of these has developed gradually over a period of 
centuries in response to the local needs, requirements 
and aspirations. Such a school of architecture could 
have centres in Kashmir, in Himachal Pradesh and 
one or more in the North-Eastern States. Yet, another 
centre could be located in Sikkim. With the coopera- 
tion of the SAARC, centres could also be located in 
Nepal and in Bhutan and one in Pakistan as well. 

Although all hills look deceptively similar, each 
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vince and the existing Baguio Naval Reservation. _ 
—Tawi Tawi Naval Anchorage and small adjacent land 


—Canacao-Sangley point Navy Base, Cavite province. 

—Bagobantay Transmitter Area, Quezoncity, and Associ- 
ated Radio Receiving Control Sites, Manila Area. 

—Tarum Pitao pomt (Loran Master Transmitter Station), 
Palawan. 


—Talampulam Island, Coast Guard No 354 (Loran), 
Palawan, i 

—Naule Point (Loran Station), Zambales. 

—Castillesos, Coast Guard No 356, Zambales. 


ANNEX ‘B’ 


—Mactan Island Army and Navy Air Base. 

~—Florida Blanca Air Base Pampanga. 

—Air Craft Service Warning net. 

—Camp Wallace, San Fernando, La Union. 

_-Pverto Princesa Army and Navy Air Base, including 
Navy station Base and Au Warning sites, Palawan. 

—Tawi Tawi Naval Base, Sulu Archipelago. 

—Aparri Naval Air Base. 

(Source: Jose M. Aruego, International Documents for the 
Philippines (Manila, 1948), p 119). 


range has its peculiar problems. Even in Himachal, 
for instance, the problems of Chamba are different 
from those faced in Nahan or for that matter in 
Kulu or Kinnaur. Each area deserves to be studied 
in its own context; only then could suitable planning 
norms and standards be formulated. It is suggested 
that the formulation of appropriate planning norms 
and standards should be taken up on a priority basis 
through the help of knowledgeable professionals in 
the field of architecture, city and regional planning. 
It must be remembered that there are no handbooks 
for planning that would be universally suitable 
because even the “access standard”, for school and 
health centres would differ from area to area, region 
to region as they depend upon the problems of 
terrain, topography and life-styles. As stated before, 
levels and scales of planning have great pertinence 
for the hill areas; and this calls for devising indivi- 
dual solutions to be worked out in each case 
separately, but spelling out the methodology and 
objectives in clear terms. 

Regarding the strategy of development, the basic 
questions are, nevertheless, the same for any less- 
developed area: How can the local population and 
the less-privileged be involved and their hidden 
talents and skills progressively enlisted? How could 
serviced land be made available with the minimum 
acceptable infrastructural facilities at a cost which 
the local people can afford? How can the new 
technology and the local aptitudes be improved and 
introduced to harness the potential resources? What 
adaptations of the local vernacular built-forms 
should be made? And how can these be applied to 
real life situations? In short, how can spatial plann- 
ing-town and regional planning contribute to an 
equitable distribution of population and over-all 
community resources? These and many such 
questions require to be carefully framed and 
answered; they would require further research (both 
on the critical and on practical levels). Only then 
can one hope to tangibly improve the living condi- 
tions and quality of life of the hill peoples. Q 
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Ethiopia : Beyond Media Distortions 


VIJAY GUPTA 


INCE the overthrow in 1974 of Haile Selassie ~- the 

authoritarian monarch who ruled over Ethiopia 
for half a century — the Western mass media and 
the Third World media under the influence of the 
Western press has become very critical of the Ethio- 
pian government which has declared its commitment 
to socialist principles and given the country a 
socialist orientation. Reports originating from the 
Western news agencies refer to the existence of 
serious opposition to the present regime of the 
Workers Party of Ethiopia, that is, led by President 
Mengistu Haile Marium. Their writings project the 
Ethiopian regime as repressive and hostile to the 
people’s needs including the starving millions. They 
accuse the Mengistu Government of being high- 
handed in dealing with the rebels. It is being alleged 
that in order to crush the rebels Ethiopia has over- 
armed itself with sophisticated weapons, purchased 
from the Soviet Union at very high costs. 

According to the Western media, the Mengistu 
government’s invitation to over 200 guests and the 
international press to watch the proceedings leading 
to the formation of the Workers Party of Ethiopia 
in 1984 as well as to observe the founding of the 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Ethiopia (PDRE) 
and the first meeting of the National Shengo 
(National Parliament) in 1987; and its cocktails to 
entertain the guests testify to the Ethiopian rulers’ 
callous indifference to the sufferings of the people 
in the country reeling under and starving due to 
severe drought. The Western media as well as 
sections of the Indian press accused the Ethiopian 
rulers of “lavish and extravagant expenditure in 
conditions of distress?” and gave more coverage to 
the celebrations thanto the establishment of the 
party, the holding of elections, the drafting of one 
of the most democratic constitutions in the Third 
World and the transfer of power by the Provisional 
Military Administrative Council to the elected repre- 
sentatives who founded the PDRE. 

According to the Ethiopian leadership, the damag- 
ing media coverage was done with a purpose. It was 
intended to malign socialist-oriented Ethiopia. The 
so-called Western concern for the Ethiopian people 
was jast a camouflage. The coverage of the Ethio- 
pian famine was many times wider than that of the 
famine in other affected countries. The motive 
behind this worldwide coverage was two fold: one to 
misguide the world that socialist-oriented Ethiopia 
had failed to look after its own people; and fwo that 
the West and not the socialist bloc countries was 
helping the starving Ethiopians. Despite such misin- 
formation, the Ethiopian leaders had accepted 
assistance from the West because many of the 
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donors, in their view, were sensitive people who 
could not see the sufferings of the Ethiopians. 

The Ethiopian leadership accused the Western 
media of dishonesty and spreading falsehood. They 
argued that had they been honest in their reporting 
they would have made some mention of the Ethio- 
pian efforts to fight the famine conditions. They 
would have written about the exceptional achieve- 
ments of Ethiopia in the field of education, agrarian 
changes and reforms, as well as development of 
infrastructure. Mention would have been made 
about the introduction of democratic institutions 
like Peasant Associations, Kebels, new labour laws, 
rehabilitation and resettlement programmes, villagi- 
sation and steps taken to set up necessary industries. 
This was not done. The media thereby created the 
impression of being biased, anti-socialist and anti- 
Ethiopia. Even the Indian press, including several 
reputed journalists, highlighted only the unfortunate 
aspects andthe natural calamities without even a 
reference to the steps taken to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of toiling millions who had been subjected to 
ruthless exploitation and oppression for centuries 
under the tyranny of feudal monarchy. This conti- 
nues to be the case even today. 

Bias against Ethiopia is noticed in the fact that 
our press has been totally silent about the denial of 
human rights in northern Somalia where the Moga- 
dishu Government has brutally suppressed a rebellion 
destroying urban centres, turning 100,000 Soma- 
lians into refugees who have crossed over to and 
taken shelter in Ethiopia. The killing of five Indian 
settlers and the largescale bombing of Somali 
towns has also not been reported. Nor has the press 
criticised the Somalian regime for asking foreigners 
in the north to leave Somalia. ; 

A leading Indian journalist writing in Hindustan 
Times (July 14, 1988) states: “‘a staggering two million 
Ethiopians are at imminent risk of death from famine 
twice the number who died in the 1984-85 calamity. 
But this time itis not the lack of food but the 
refusal of the Marxist regime to letit reach the 
starving people”. This journalist has also questioned 
the Ethiopian decision to ban entry of foreigners 
into Eritrea where some people are in rebellion 
against the Central Government of Addis Ababa. 

The origins of the above reports can be traced to a 
statement of the President of USA, that the depar- 
ture of foreign relief workers from.northern Ethiopia 
would result in depriving two million peuple from 
receiving relief aid. This statement was aimed at 
misleading world public opinion about the current 
situation in Ethiopia, because it is difficult to believe 
that the US President is not aware of the relief 
distribution structure and the problems faced by the 
Ethiopian administration due to guerilla operations 
of the secessionists in the north. 

The US President has secret’ agencies to inform 
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him that there are 47 non-governmental organisations 
operating in Ethiopia, that seven of these are 
deployed inthe north, that is, Eritrea and Tigrai 
region, and that only four of these are participating 
directly in day-to-day relief supply operations. 

On the other hand, 1893 Ethiopians are taking 
part in the relief work. The foreign relief organisa- 
tions maintained a staff of only 31 expatriates and 
they employed 372 Ethiopians in the two regions, 
while Ethiopian organisations alone had mobilised 
1521 Ethiopians. It is in the knowledge of the US 
President Reagan and the Western media that 80 
per cent of the personnel working in all the orga- 
nisations are Ethiopians. It is a fact that foreign 
relief workers in the north, that is, 58 workers, have 
been sent away from the north to other areas due to 
insecure conditions created by terrorist activities of 
the secessionists in the area. Reports that the depar- 
ture of foreign aid workers from Ethiopia would 
deprive relief to two million people are far from 
true because all the Ethiopian workers still 
continue to work for relief in their various agencies 
in the region. 

According to the briefing given by the Indian 
Ambassador to an Indian delegation of which the 
author was a member, the Ethiopian government 
had approached a year in advance the donor coun- 
tries to arrange food, and relief supplies to the 
north for the two million drought afflicted people. 
On the basis of their request the donor countries 
had agreed to provide, in a phased programme run- 
ning over a year, 250,000 tons of food. The pro- 
gramme of receiving relief supplies was so detailed 
as to keep the Red Cross and the Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Commission’s stocks in readiness for 
emergency supplies. 

Convoys of heavy duty trucks loaded with food 
supplies, moving towards the affected areas isa 
Common sight in Ethiopia. A chain of Red Cross 
centres have been set up to maintain base stores for 
supplying food to the relief camps. Since trans- 
portation of relief supplies to far off and inaccessible 
areas is very difficult, the Ethiopian Relief and 
Rehabilitation Commission had also requested the 
donor countries for transportation support. The 
Government faces difficulties in reaching relief 
supplies to northern region, because: (1) the pattern 
of settlement is scattered and fragmented and is thus 
inaccessible; transportation of relief material being 
almost impossible; (2) the secessionists of Eritrean 
and rebel elements in Tigrai attack the relief convoys, 
loot and destroy food and transportation equipment. 
Despite these odds, relief supplies are reaching the 
drought and famine hit populace though not to their 
full requirement. 

Reports that the Mengistu Government refused 
to let the food reach the starving two million have 
to be viewed in the light of the above facts. To this 
one has to add the efforts of the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment to mobilise relief by attracting the donor coun- 
tries sufficiently in advance so that relief supplies 
could be shipped in time from various parts of the 
world. A time-schedule for port facilities and berth- 
~ ing was furnished and the donor countries were 
requested to include in their supplies transport 
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equipment so that food could start moving the 
moment it reached the Ethiopian ports. 

The Mengistu Government took the initiative to 
find a political solution to the problem of secession. 
The secessionist leaders were invited to meet and 
discuss their demands. The Ethiopian Institute of 
Nationalities which has a number of northerners on 
its staff was asked to suggest a set of constitutional 
provisions that could satisfy the secessionists and 
pave the way for a peaceful solution. After an in- 
depth study, the Institute suggested creation of auto- 
pomous regions permitting self-determination to the 
eight ethnic groups of the area. The National Shengo 
(Parliament) created three autonomous regions in the 
north of Ethiopia covering three major ethnic 
groups. The secessionists response was not positive. 
They, instead, intensified their armed attacks based 
on tactics of the terrorists. The unwilling population 
was forced to join the secessionist forces or face 
annihilation. 

Compelled by circumstances the Ethiopian 
Government declared an all-out war in a bid to 
eliminate the febel elements, Measures were taken 
to block avenues of arms supplies to the rebels. The 
north was closed to the foreigners. This included a 
small number of foreign relief volunteers. All foreign 
relief agencies were asked to withdraw their foreign 
volunteers on the ground that their safety was in 
danger. Before this order was passed the terrorists 
had attacked the UN relief convoys which included 
foreigners. The Ethiopian Government did not want 
any repetition of such incidents. The foreign relief 
agencies were asked to operate through the Red 
Cross or the ' Relief and Rehabilitation Commission 
of Ethiopia. 

The response of the Western relief agencies was 
hostile. They objected to the restrictions thus 
imposed. Soon reports appeared in the Western 
media accusing the Ethiopian Government of 
stopping food supplies to the north. The reports 
stated that food was rotting at the ports while the 
people were starving in the north. President Reagan 
himself criticised the ban order on the foreigners. 

In total violation of international norms, some of 
the Western relief agencies have started operating 
from neighbouring Sudan, Smuggling ‘food’ into the 
north of Ethiopia. The Ethiopian Government has 
objected to this because it suspects the Western agen- 
cies of smuggling arms under the cover of food. It 
has accused the Western relief agencies of collabo- 
rating with the secessionists and interfering in the 
domestic affairs of Ethiopia. President Mengistu’s 
appeal to these agencies to operate through the Red 
Cross or the RRC so'‘that political interference 
could be avoided has borne no result. The Western 
media has assailed the Ethiopian administration for 
debarring the foreign workers of these agencies from 
operating in the north. The question is: why should 
the relief supplies not be fully routed through the 
Red Cross? In any country, including India, foreig- 
ners are not permitted to freely move in areas where 
the Central Government is fighting the rebels or 
terrorists. 

The Western media has tried to spread misinfor- 
mation about the quantum of aid to the famine 


stricken areas of Ethiopia. They claim that the entire 
committed aid of 271,737 tons has reached Ethiopia 
and since the Ethiopian Government is not interested 
in distributing this aid to the starving people the 
food is rotting at the Ethiopian ports. Those who 
know the capacity of the Ethiopian ports also know 
that 271,737 or 240,000 tons cannot be unloaded 
and kept there. Secondly, what stops the Ethiopian 
Government to move the food stocks to other areas? 
If there is some bottleneck than what is it? If the 
rebels’ activities onthe road to the north from 
Asmara and Massava, the port cities of Ethiopia, 
obstruct the transportation of the food aid to the 
affected areas then why blame the Ethiopian 
administration? All these questions need to be 
answered before the Ethiopian Government can be 
accused of ‘refusal to let the food reach the starving 
people’. 

According to the Ethiopian ports’ (shipping un- 
loading) records, only 11,000 tons of food and relief 
aid out of the total commitment of 271,735 tons had 
reached Ethiopia till May 1988. There are transpor- 
tation difficulties but according to the Ethiopian 
Government food is not being allowed to rot. 


FOR over 30 years a struggle for secession has been 
going on in that part of Ethiopia which had been 
occupied by the Italians from 1896 to 1941. The 
struggle began with the termination of British 
trusteeship over Eritrea following which Eritrea 
was once again brought under Ethiopian control 
in 1952. The secessionist Eritreans demanded 
separation and creation of an independent state. The 
Ethiopians opposed this demand arguing that 
Eritrea has been colonised and separated from 
Ethiopia for about 60 years while for centuries it 
was not only apart of Ethiopia, but actually the 
cradle of the Ethiopian civilisation. The seat of 
power moved from midre Bahri, later named by 
Italians as Eritrea, to the southern parts only when 
Ethiopia faced constant attacks from Egyptians, 
Turks and Portuguese. The fact that Midre Bahri 
was a part of Ethiopia has been testified by Arab 
historians Yaqubi (872 A.D.) Masudi (935 A.D.), 
Ibn Fad! A Omari and IJbin Hawgal (13-14th 
centuries). 

The dilemma before the historians is: what 
constitutes Ethiopia if it does not include the area 
which has been known to the world as Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia for over 2000 years? If Eritrea is 
separated from the rest of Ethiopia then who secedes 
from the mother country? 

Since 1974 the Addis Ababa Government has 
been making efforts to grant as much autonomy as 
possible to the Eritrean region which is inhabited by 
eight different ethnic groups or tribes. These people 
are further divided amongst Christians and Muslims. 
Aware of the fact that the British had sown the 
seeds of a divide and rule policy during the period 
when they ruled the region after the defeat of the 
Italians during the Second World War, the 
Ethiopian Government suggested negotiated settle- 
ment to determine the character of autonomy. The 
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Government appealed to the Eritreans, who demat- 
ded separation, to join the mainstream of life and 
bring revolutionary changes in economic and 
political fields. The Eritreans, who were being 
backed by hostile neighbours and the anti-socialist 
forces led by the USA, rejected the appeal and con- 
tinued their secessionist activities. The secessionists 
had developed deep interests in continuing their 
activities which included terrorist activities and 
guerilla warfare. The anti-Ethiopian powers had 
given them hopes of victory since Ethiopia was weak 
—as the latter faced opposition of the pro-feudal 
elements, and was suffering from drought and 
famine. 

The Ethiopian Government launched simultaneous 
diplomatic, political and military campaigns against 
the secessionists. As a first step it despatched dele- 
gations to countries which were supporting the rebels 
with the aim of explaining to them the historical 
realities that had been distorted by colonialism by 
separating the Eritrean region for 60 years from the 
whole country. As a second step the Central 
Government announced a nine-point policy pro- 
gramme giving maximum possible autonomy to the 
concerned people under the Leninist principle of 
self-determination. The military tactics were also 
changed and military programme restructured. 

The secessionist elements in the region rejected 
the peace proposals and continued to engage them- 
selves in terrorist activities killing and terrorising 
the civilians. So instead of peace, war began. In 
this war the secessionists were aided by the neigh- 
bours of Ethiopia. And the neighbours received 
arms from the US (in much the same way as Pakistan 
supports the Khalistanis with US backing). 

All the nine attempts by the Addis Ababa Govern- 
ment and several attempts by socialist countries to 
have a negotiated settlement failed. When the Ethio- 
pians were drafting the constitution for Peoples 
Democratic Republic of Ethiopia they again appealed 
to the rebels to surrender arms and join the main- 
stream. They were asked to suggest a workale 
constitutional solution. There was no positive 
response. The rebels continued with their guerilla 
war — hit and run, loot and destroy even the food 
convoys — in total disregard of the needs of their 
starving bretherens. The Western media remained 
silent about these inhuman acts. Reports from the 
non-aligned news agencies pool hardly find space in 
newspapers and thus Western intervention and the 
anti-Ethiopian activities went by and large un- 
reported. 

The Ethiopian Government has provided in the 
PDRE constitution for five autonomous regions, 
three of them in the north, to try to meet the 
demands of the rebels. The autonomous regions have 
been given maximum possible autonomy a country 
can give to its units. As stated earlier, when this 
arrangement was also rejected the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment had to declare an all-out war in a bid to end 
the secessionist trouble forever. This plan has been 
severely attacked by the eWstern media. The decla- 
ration of the plan of all-out war preceded by a 
disturbing event. The Eritrean rebels had sent an 
invitation to Italy to intervene, The message was 
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bent in the name of Eritrean Peoples Liberation Front 
(EPLF). The EPLF spokesman, .Kidane Kifle, 
asked the former colonial power to support the EPLF 
as “drought and war have destroyed the Eritrean 
people. We are asking the Italian Government to 
break their wall of silence on our struggle and inter- 
vene to'get peace negotiations with Ethiopia under 
way”. He urged Italy to take the subject of Eritrean 
self-determination to the United Nations. Claiming 
that they are in occupation of 90 per cent of the 
North the EPLF has been approaching some govern- 
ments to extend diplomatic recognition to the EPLF. 
It is against this background that the Ethiopian 
military campaign must be seen and understood. The 
Eritrean efforts to invite the former colonial power, 
whose fascist rulers had broken international peace 
and taken over entire Ethiopia during the Second 
World War, make a mockery of the anti-colonial 
stance of the Eritreans and the OAU. 

Only after reviewing these new developments did 
the Ethiopian Government declare an all-out war to 
end the secessionist movement. According to Western 
press reports, the war is in full swing. The EPLF has 
achieved spectacular victories throughout the pro- 
vince. Inthe “greatest military offensive” launched 
in 12 years, the EPLF has claimed to have “‘destroyed 
three Ethiopian divisions, killing, wounding or captur- 
ing 18,000 men...the guerillas had captured 50 Soviet 
built tanks and wiped out one-third of the Ethiopian 
forces in Eritrea”. 

If this is true then the actions of the Ethiopian 
Government should not surprise any body. There is a 
contradiction in the argument of Western media. The 
defence strategists of any country would not recom- 
mend supply of food, medicines, clothing, to the 
enemy who is ‘wiping them out’. Thus to expect the 
Ethiopian army to fight the secessionists as well as 
supply them relief material would be wrong. Sucha 
step would go against all tactics of fighting an enemy. 

The media has totally distorted the facts. Neither 
the report that a turning point in Eritrean history 
has come due to their superiority in warfare nor the 
report that the supply of food aid has been refused 
by President Mengistu has any connection with the 
reality. The point to note is that actually due to 
the terrorist activities of the secessionists the neces- 
sary food aid is not reaching the famine effected 
areas. The aid cannot reach them as long as the 
terrorists continue with their pernicious activities. 

Let us review the relief and rehabilitation work 
done by the Ethiopian Government in the northern 
region. The Relief and Rehabilitation Commission 
(RRC) of Ethiopia was set up in 1979. In the 
1974-79 period a senior person was in charge of re- 
lief and rehabilitation work. In 1979 the Relief and 
Rehabilitation Commission (RRC) was set up. The 
RRC activities cover the entire country. But special 
attention has been paid to northern Ethiopia, that is, 
the Tigrai and Eritrean regions. Tigrai which 
borders Sudan, is most affected by famine and has 
over 2.5 million people. Itis divided into eight 
provinces and 56 districts. 

According to PANA reports, the amount of 
relief aid required monthly is 129, 713, 16 quintals 
of grain and 10,682,69 quintals of supplementary 
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food. Out of the 47 districts that receive relief 
assistance 36, with a total population of 858,669 
are covered by the RRC, the remaining being cover- 
ed by non-governmental organisation (NGOs) like 
the Joint Relief Project (JRP) involving the 
Ethiopian Catholic Secretariat, the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church and the Ethiopian Evangelical 
Church, Mehane Yesus. On July 5, 1988, the stock 
in Tigrai was 93,571,22 quintals of grain; 10,038,51 
quintals of supplementary food; 11,615,85 quintals 
of oil; and 13,686,58 quintals of other supplies. Of 
this the bulk, that is, 57,601,92 quintals of grain; 
2,218,86 quintals of supplementary food; 181,29 
quintals of oil; and 622,08 quintals of other relief 
items were in the RRC stock. 

The RRC has also to look after 58,000 persons 
displaced due to the activities of the rebels. The 
relief supplies distributed to these beneficiaries in 
April-May and the first week of June 1988 include 
12,655,85 quintals of grain; 4,058 quintals of oil and 
4,457 blankets. 

Of the total number of displaced persons in Tigrai 
7,384 are in shelters at the capital city Mekele. They - 
are sheltered in 648 tents and provided 3,919,94 
quintals of grain; 106,69 quintals of oil; 1712 
blankets; and 3,561 quintals of other relief items. 

Under the rehabilitation activities in the Tigrai 
region a total of 2,604,44 quintals of various grain 
seeds had been distributed to 17,378 peasants during 
the belg season. As part of this work efforts are 
being made to construct nine dams with a total 
capacity of 3,878,850 cubic metres to cultivate an 
area of 394,79 hectares. While three dams are 
nearing completion work on six dams has been dis- 
rupted due to the activities of the terrorists. 

Out of 1772 orphan children, 1309 have been 
admitted to the Childcare organisations, 180 adopted 
by families and 271 are still in relief shelters. 

The above figures indicate that the government is 
keeping its stocks ready for supply to the famine- 
striken people and is undertaking other actions to 
fight starvation deaths. According to President 
Mengistu as long as the terrorists continue with their 
activities the Government cannot achieve total suc- 
cess in its anti-drought and anti-famine programme. 

To find a long term solution to the recurrent 
drought and famine and to avoid continuing depen- 
dence on foreign relief agencies the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment has launched a programme of rehabilita- 
tion of displaced persons from the famine afflicted 
areas to the fertile lands in the south. Before the 
people were relocated the Government undertook 
surveys to select suitable land on the bases of weat- 
her, climate, suitability of land for agriculture and 
human habitation. The surveys enabled the Govern- 
ment to know the productive potential of land for 
agriculture, for live stock, the availability of roads 
and the state of afforestation and potable water. 

After a thorough survey, the Government selected 
sites for resettlement and made arrangements for air 
and surface transportation of the settlers. The reha- 
bilitated people had to be provided with shelters, 
clothes for the needy, cooking devices, household 
materials, health serviccs and schools for the chil- 
dren, Since the new settlers were too weak, due to 


undernourishment the lands had tobe cleared and 
ploughed and prepared for cultivation. The Govern- 
ment had to find funds not only for the above neces- 
sities but also for payment of salaries to the staff 
to be engaged in the rehabilitation work. 

The Government could find land and relocate it 
becanse it had nationalised all land after the 1974 
revolution. Rehabilitation work had its own diffi- 
culties, the new settlers initially found it difficult to 
adjust to new climate, surroundings, people and the 
new Village habitation. Some of them opposed and 
wanted to return to other- land. There were those 
who persuaded others to move to new areas. Now 
most settlers are adjusted and do not want to go 
to their northern region which has no water. The 
new settlers are becoming self-sufficient in terms of 
food and are benefiting from the basic social 
Services. 

The rehabilitation programme was launched in a 
coordinated and planned manner to prevent problems 
that were surely to happen from the inevitable spon- 
taneous mass migration during the past droughts 
that mercilessly hit the northern part. 

The programme was not merely intended to 
move people from the drought-hit to the more fertile 
areas. It formed a major component of the nation’s 
agricultural policy. It is part of the Ten Year Pers- 
pective Plan and is an integrated part of the coun- 
try’s agricultural development strategy. The focal 
point of the scheme is the mobilisation of people 
from areas where it is impossible to reclaim the 
damaged lands through terracing, reforestation and 
other conservation measures. Rehabilitation covers 
only those people who have no prospects of being 
self-sufficient on their exhausted lands. 

Opposition to the rehabilitation programme came 
from relief agencies which objected to relief supplies 
being diverted to rehabiliation work. For instance, 
they were prepared that their transport could be 
used for relief work but not rehabilitation. Similarly 
when the Ethiopian government appealed for deep 
boring drill for water boost, the Western agencies 
declined to supply. 

To some Western countries, the rehabilitation 
efforts have become synonymous with success of 
socialism and they simply oppose them. They see in 
the rehabilitation or resettlement programme the 


effort of the Ethiopian government to reduce its - 


opposition by moving away people to more fertile 
areas in the name of starvation. They say that the 
riortherners cannot adjust to southern surroundings 
and culture. They regard this migration or transfer 
of populace as amounting to violation of human 
rights. Viewing this criticism one wonders whe- 
ther the Western concern for the starving two 
million northerners is genuine or political hypocrisy. 
On the one hand they express their concern for the 
starving people and on the other they ‘do not want 
the affected populace to be moved to fertile lands. 
It seems they want the startvation deaths to conti- 
nue so that they can continue their intervention 
through relief work. 

The Western critics probably are not aware that 
the rehabilitation/resettlement programme has its 
roots in a 1973 World Bank report that recom- 
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mended the location of the peasants from the nor- 
thern areas, suffering from high population pres- 
sure, soil erosion and deforestation. The World 
Bank recommendation, though accepted, was not 
implemented because the defunct monarchy was: 
not prepared to spend revenues for the welfare of 
the people. The full-scale mobilisation of drought 
victims from the drought-hit areas in the north to 
more fertile zones in the south was, however, essen- 
tially a post-revolution phenomenon necessitated by 
the 1984-85 cycle of drought and famine. The 
Government’s intention is to move 1.5 million people 
of which over 600,000 people have already been 
relocated, according to the latest figures. 

Another programme which has been under attack 
by the Western media is the villagisation programme 
for the rural people. This programme can be 
understood only in its historical context. Tradi- 
tionally, the Ethiopian peasants’ settlement pattern 
is scattered, isolated, fragmented and dispersed. 
Most peasants live in hamlets. Each hamlet is 
often five to six miles away from each other. 
During the feudal period this did not pose a 
great problem for the administration but after the 
revolution the scattered and isolated settlements 
became obstacles in .carrying out welfare activities 
and in providing social services to 85 per cent of 
the population. To be able to provide nursery, 
schooling, clinics, potable water, essential consumer 
items or agricultural inputs it became imperative 
for the Government to bring people together in 
settlements or villages of 200-1000 households. This 
programme is called villagisation. 

The villagisation is a multipurpose scheme aimed 
at systematic use of land as well as recovery pro- 
gramme through collective and coordinated efforts. It 
is motivated by an urge to change rural life ina 
better direction. It is rooted in the revolutionary 
changes which the Rural Land Proclamation brought 
by liquidating feudal ownership leading to the redis- 
tribution of land to the peasants under legally speci- 
fied ownership rights. 

The agrarian reforms of the last thirteen years 
have radically altered the rural profile. Instead of 
large estates, independent peasant households with 
their legally allotted plots of land, not more than 
10 hectares in size, have come into being and small- 
scale peasant production has become the predomi- 
nant form of economic life in the rural areas. 

The small producers, who contributed 80 per cent 
ofthe aggregate agricultural produce used medieval 
methods of farming together with primitive farm 
implements. The subsistence nature of farm produc- 
tion with little or no notable surplus continued. 
Once the rains failed to come on time this fragile 
economic framework generated large-scale poverty 
and triggered famine and acute food deficiency. 

The lessons of the 1984-85 drought and the subse- 
quent developments could not be ignored. The 
circumstances made it clear that the dispersed nature 
of rural life was not adequate enough to withstand 
the strains and stresses of the lean years. It was in 
this context that the rural villagisation programme 
was launched in 1985 in a bid to gather together the 
scattered peasant households, make the viable econo- 
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mic units capable of withstanding any possible 
natural calamities and serve as factors for boost- 
ing farm output. It was realised that the 
villagisation programme was essential in order to 
introduce modern agricultural practices, techniques 
and tools of production. The villages were planned 
to serve as centres of distribution, providing social 
services ond involving the peasants in the adminis- 
trative process. The villages made it easy for the 
Peasant Associations and Kebeles to function and 
create a base for the domestic institutions. 


The government has plans to provide each village 
with facilities for education, health care, communi- 
cation, drinking water, seeds, fertilisers, farm imple- 
ments, supply and distribution agencies, provision of 
floor mills, cooperative stores to sell consumer 
items, grains storage facilities, drinking water tanks, 
laterines and garbage pits. The programme includes 
mobilisation of peasants for self-help schemes, such 
as dams, irrigation system, roads, terrace operations 
and provision of modern inputs and extension 
services. 


The latest Ethiopian Government figures show that 
until January 9, 1988, 1,879,953 family heads with a 
population of 8,879,953 have already moved to new 
villages. This accounted for about 17 per cent of 
the rural population. Figures of August 1988 state 
10.5 million people have been moved to villages. The 
programme is, as a policy, kept flexible with a view 
not to hamper or disrupt the agricultural and market- 
ing activities of the peasants. So far the people to 
benefit most from the programme are those who are 
living in the highly denuded and drought-prone 
areas. By 1992, the plan envisages to cover 50 per 
cent of the rural population under villagisation pro- 
gramme. The Ethiopian leadership is aware that it 
would be difficult to provide all facilities to the new 
villages and it may take a longer time to bring about 
dramatic improvements. 


The villagisation programme has been severly 
criticised by the Western media. It is argued by them 
that it is being introduced to indoctrinate people, 
control their life and deny them their basic demo- 
cratic rights. 


It should be clear from the above that Ethiopia 
faces a hostile international media. This media is 
more interested in projecting the Western view of 
Ethiopia rather than reporting facts. While Western 
criticism of the Ethiopian situation, is highlighted, 
the Ethiopian view, its achievements and its failure 
in implementing its plans are overlooked. A balanced 
reporting would have pointed to recurring droughts 
for the Jast 100 years. It would have referred to 
foreign help to terrorists who intend to change the 
map of Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia is not prepared to accept sucha change 
and, therefore, it is determined to wipe out the 
terrorists and secessionists. This is because it believes 
(i) that the north is part of Ethiopia and cannot be 
separated from the motherland; (2) that as long as 
terrorists operate in the north a long-term solution 
cannot be found for the drought affected people; 
(3) that the Western powers are interested in the 
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failure of the socialist system and not in the welfare 
of the people. There are, no doubt, many people and 
humanitarian organisations across the world who 
are deeply concerned over the plight of their fellow 
human beings in Ethiopia and it is due to these 
people that donations of relief are reaching Ethiopia 
and other parts of Africa. 


Despite unfounded criticism, and even opposition 
from certain Western quarters, the rehabilitation 
resettlement and villagisation schemes have proved 
to be successful. Good results on this score have 
served as a source of encouragement for their continu- 
ation. These programmes have demonstrated that 
the new system established in Ethiopia is capable 
of laying the basisfor enhanced socio-economic 
progress. [C] 
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An Appeal from Manipur 


WE members of Co-ordinating Committee on 

Oinam Issue (COCOJ) appeal to journalists of 
the national dailies to project the problems of the 
people of the North-East in general specially the 
Naga people in a fair way. Our people have been 
subjected to military rule ever since India achieved 
independence. For us this independence has meant 
only greater military repression. 

It is true that our part of the country is far and 
inaccessible and it is difficult to get to know the 
people with a different culture and background. 
However, if you come to us only under military 
escort you can never know either our people or our 
problems. More important you can never know the 
truth about the horrors of living under army rule. 

The Government of India has given the armed 
forces great powers to crush insurgency in the 
North-East. This problem car be solved only 
through political negotiation and not through 
military intervention. 

The Government has used the armed forces not 
only to crush the insurgents but to crush our people. 
We have seen independent India’s forces bombing 
Naga and Mizo villages. We have seen villages being 
burnt down several times. We have seen our sisters 
raped in church pulpits and pastors burnt alive. 
Where was the press then when we watched these 
horrors? 

When we organised ourselves and fought for our 
human rights many journalists did support us. But 
on the wholé the media continued to portray us as 
“savages” or “hostiles” or “primitive”. But then 
the naked brute savegery of the armed forces has not 
got the same media attention. 

In recent years the worst savegery and barbarity 
has been perpetuated on our people living in 
Senapati district, Manipur, following the raid on 
the Assam Rifles camp at Oinam village on July 9, 
1987. Soon after that the Assam Rifles let loose a 
reign of terror on the people of Oinam and its 
surrounding villages. The terror continues till this 
day. 

It is true some of the facts have come in the 
media but the Assam Rifles have been putting 

ressure on the press. Last year broughta team of 
journalists to Oinam. They made our people dance, 
they made our women sing. But none of the 
journalists cared to find out the pain, the fear and 
the hurt behind the forced smiles of our people. 

A writ petition has been filed in the Gauhati 
High Court on the atrocities committed on the 
people of Senapati district by the Naga People’s 
Movement for human Rights (NPMHR) and even 
though the case is pending journalists wrote that 
they could not imagine that a “deeply religious” 
person like General Kukretty who only ate fryits 
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could commit atrocities. Such reporting shows a 
deep-seated cultural bias. 

The High Court has directed the Sessions Court 
at Imphal to record the evidence of the NPMHR 
witnesses. And since August 22, 1988 NPMHR has 
been producing witnesses. The task is stupendous. 

Villagers have to depose in the court while the 
Assam Rifles officers sit in full uniform and armed 
men are all over the court compound. 

Further the witnesses are harassed, intimidated 
and terrorised. One key witness, N. Sekho, 
Secretary, Khongdei Khuman village, who had seen 
five villagers tortured to death was arrested ona 
flimsy charges outside the court. Another witness, 
H. Peter, pastor of Kodom, was picked up at night 
by the Assam Rifles even though he was still in the 
box. Along with one Kh. Kholu, secretary, Liyai 
Khullen village, was also picked up. Both were 
picked up by the Assam Rifles and not by the police 
and neither were handed over to the police even 
though the law (Armed Forces Special Powers Act, 
1958) requires them to do so. 

When the counsel for the NPMHR, Ms Nandita 
Haksar, brought these arrests to the notice of the 
Sessions Court, the counsel for the Assam Rifles, 
T. Bhubon Singh, told her that he would use force 
against her. This was recorded by the Sessions Court 
in his order of 19.12.1988. 

On the same day the Assam Rifles once again 
picked up another NPMHR witness, a school 
teacher, T.H. Stephen of Ngamu village. He was also 
not handed over to the police but illegally detained 
by the Assam Rifles and given electric shocks. 

When the matter was brought to the court’s notice 
he was handed to the police on 22.12.1988 and is 
now in jail under the Terrorist Act. This school 
teacher was brutally tortured even during the ‘‘Ope- 
ration Bluebird’’. 

On Christmas day the Assam Rifles sent greetings 
to our people. They promised to suspend their 
“Operations” but on Christmas eve when the MLA 
(Independent), Benjamin Banee, was going along with 
his family to his village Oinam, the Assam Rifles 
stopped him and his family from going up. 

Do our people not have the right to even observe 
our religious festivals? 

While all this is going on the national media have 
been silent. And we were pained to learn that an 
entire team of journalists from Delhi have gone to 
Senapati district under the Assam Rifles escort. 

We cannot afford to organise such trips but sure- 
ly the national media can finance the trips for jour- 
nalists so that they can see the reality. 

We have nothing against the armed forces in gene- 
ral. But the Assam Rifles have become a discredit- 
ed force. They have been thrown out of Tripura, 
Mizoram and Nagaland. Yet despite such serious 
allegations against them they are allowed to conti- 
nue in Senapati district. Apart from the brutalities 
they committed on our people they allowed the under 
grounds to raid the Oinam post. No officer was pre- 
sent at the time of the raid which’ was in broad day- 
light. All the weapons were kept at one place and 
the underground hada cake walk. Why has nota 
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Single officer of the 21st Assam Rifles been court 
martialled so far? 

We appeal to the national media, to journalists 
and to other media people to come to our part of the 
country, to know our people, share our experiences. 
You must see military repression from the peoples 
point of view to understand what it means. If you 


the comforts given by the Assam Rifles but our hos 
pitality will not be lacking. This is our appeal. 


Shelley Chara, Convenor 
Co-ordinating Committee on Oinam Issue. 


COCOI Constituents: (J) Naga people's Movement for Human 
Rights (NPMHR); (2) All Naga Students’ Association, Mani- 
pur. (ANSAM); (3) Manipur Baptist Convention Womens 
Union (MBCWU) (4) 


come to our villages we may not be able to give you 


(UNCM). 


United Naga Council, Manipur. 
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[#8 development of Soviet 
Central Asia continues to 
attract the attention of a large 
number of scholars doing 
research on Russia and the Soviet 
Union. The historico-cultural 
uniqueness of Central Asia as 
well as the great transformations 
in its economic, political and 
socio-cultural fields brought 
about in the Soviet period have 
immensely stimulated the acade- 
mic interests of Indian scholars 
too. Although small in number, 
the Indian scholars have made a 
substantial qualitative contribu- 
tion to this important area of 
research. 

It is from this viewpoint that 
one needs to scrutinize M.S. 
Sansanwal’s significant study of 
the political leadership in one of 
the very important provinces of 
Soviet Central Asia, that is, 
Uzbekistan. The period of study 
chosen by the author is indeed 
quite significant in Soviet his- 
tory. It stretches from the closing 
years of Stalin’s rule to the year 
in which Nikita Khrushchev was 
aco tt SR a 


The author is Associate 
Professor, Soviet and East 
European Studies, School of 
International Studies, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University, New 
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removed from power. Thus it is 
a study of a period in which 
initially the stifling impact of 
what has been called the “‘cult of 
personality” was the most severe, 
though the party and the politi- 
cal system had kept their resi- 
lience intact and had begun to 
show signs of democratic deve- 
Jopment after the 20th CPSU 
Congress in 1956. It is in the 
overall backdrop of a period with 
serious contradictions between 
authoritarianism and democracy 
on the one hand and a smooth 
undercurrent of development on 
the other that the author has 
chosen to study the process of 
participation and the role of 
participatory leadership . in 
Uzbekistan. 

The main theme of the study 
is preceded by a suitable theo- 
retical and historical background. 
The concept of participation as a 
tool of analysis has been deve- 
loped by the author with appro- 
priate reference to the Marxist- 
Leninist literature and resolutions 
and decisions of the CPSU Cong- 
ress, etc. How does this concept 
define mass participation and 
participatory leadership in the 
context of the Soviet political 
system? The main thrust of the 
author’s argument in reply to this 
question is that under the histori- 
cal necessity a socialist state is 
fated to undertake a gigantic pro- 
gramme of social transformation. 
The standard-bearer and leader 
of this transformation is obvious- 
ly the Communist Party. But the 
task of such a great magnitude 
can be accomplished only by the 


involvement of masses in their 
greatest possible number. Thus 
the leadership and the masses 
coalesce and reinforce each other 
in a common edeavour with an 
identical goal to be attained. By 
drawing all strata of people to 
take active part in economic, 
political and cultural reconstruc- 
tion of the post-revolutionary 
society the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party places itself as 
an equally active participant in 
different fields of social life. This 
also underlines the argument 
that the leading role of the Com- 
munist Party in the post-revolu- 
tionary social engineering is as 
important as its leadership in 
making a revolution. From this 
understanding a conceptual 
framework of participatory - 
leadership is drawn by the author. 
As he says, “the problem of 
participatory leadership in the 
Soviet political system is a pro- 
blem of mass participation in the 
administration of society”. 

From this conceptual position 
the author proceeds to argue that 
the participatory leadership can 
perform a  multi-dimensional 
political, ideological and educa- 
tional role. To be precise, a con- 
crete expression to such a role is 
given by the two principal tasks 
which the leadership performs. 
First, the leadership aquaints the 
masses with the party’s political 
line and the government policies 
and mobilises them along with 
preparing the cadres for the imple- 
mentation of those decsions. 
Secondly, in the ideological and 
educational sphere the function of 
participatory leadership is infor- 
mation dissemination and mould- 
ing of public opinion which can be 
differentiated as “(1) the inculca- 
tion of patriotic and internation- 
alist awareness, (ii) the shaping 
of a scientific world outlook, etc. 
The fulfilment of this task obvi- 
ously means ‘purposeful educa- 
tional work’ and ‘propaganda 
and agitation’ and (iii) a com- 


munist attitude to work, a collec- 
tive sense and public spiritedness. 
In the Soviet political system 
the main channels and institu- 
tional structures of participation 
are proyided by the following: 
(I) The representative institutions 
from the Supreme Soviet down 
to the local Soviets; (II) the 
CPSU; and (IHI) the mass organ- 
isations. Among these the party 
obviously remains the most signi- 
ficant. Functioning on the basis 
of the Leninist concept of demo- 
cratic centralism these institu- 
tional structures provide oppor- 
tunities for mass participation. 
The author, however, recog- 
nises that the conceptual frame- 
work in reality did not always 
function as a smoothly operative 
mechanism. The political leader- 
ship in the Soviet Union was affec- 
ted by specific problems at diffe- 
rent stages of development. The 
prospects of mass participation 
were influenced by a continuous 
phenomenon ofa strain between 
centralism and democracy, the 
two never finding themselves 
evenly balanced. 
In the background of sucha 
’ generalised conceptual framework 
the author has tried to analyse 
the role of the Communist Party 
in the social reconstruction in 
Central Asia, whose historical 
context’ was diametrically 
opposed to that of Russia. Central 
Asia had been colonised by the 
Russian empire towards the end 
of 19th century and constituted 
into the province called Turkes- 
tan. Apart from its political rule 
the Russian empire undertook a 
systematic economic exploitation 
and ethnic-cultural destruction of 
the natives of this region which 
made them violently opposed and 
hostile to their colonisers. 
Reeling under such exploitative 
conditions Central Asia remained 
predominantly agrarian punctua- 
ted by the concurrent fuedal 
culture at the time of October 
Revolution. Industrialisation 
obviously did not take place in 
this region and so: there was a 
virtual absence of the proletariat. 
The groundwork of a socialist 
transformation which had been 
accomplished in the European 
part of the Czarist empire remain- 
ed almost uninitiated in Central 
Asia. 
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In such a situation the tasks 
confronted by the Bolshevik 
leadership were really enormous. 
They were led to devise a strategy 
“which would draw the native 
people into the party apparatus”. 
They, therefore, undertook a 
large-scale drive for the recruit- 
ment of local people in the 
Bolshevik organisation and 
mould them into loyal cadres. 
The success of this strategy 
largely depended upon winning 
the confidence of non-Russian 
nationalities and reassuring them 
about their political status. 
Thus, through the “Declaration 
on the Rights of the Peo- 
ples of Russia” in November 
1917 the Bolsheviks proclaimed 
equality and sovereignty of 
nationalities, the right to self- 
determination, abolition of 
national religious privileges and 
restrictions, and free development 
of national minorities and ethnic 
groups. There is no gainsaying 
that this strategy met with 
immense success. 

The Uzbek Communist Party 
which was founded in 1924 
played an important role in the 
socio-economic transformations 
of the republic. It performed a 
key role in the collectivisation of 
agriculture, industrialisation and 
cultural development of the 
region. As the Uzbek society 
experienced structural changes the 
party simultaneously underwent 
an important process of trans- 
formation in terms of its social, 
ethnic and professional composi- 
tion. Also, through this process a 
socio-economic base was created 
on which the party “could rely 
for further creation of objective 
conditions conducive to the 
promotion of social and political 
mobility for the natives”. These 
arguments are admirably subs- 
tantiated by extensive statistical 
details. 

The eighteen year period bet- 
ween 1946 and 1964 is divided 
into two  sub-phases by the 
author. Thus, from 1946 to 1953, 
the major pre-occupation of the 
Uzbek party leadership, like that 
of the CPSU in general, was the 
restoration of the war-ravaged 
economy. The enormity of this 
task was further accentuated by 
the absence of experienced leaders 
in the party, a large section of 


whose membership was lost in the 
war. However, despite these odds 
the party went in a big way to 
organise the people and achieved 
the plan targets, so much so that 
by the time of Stalin’s death in 
1953 the restoration work had 
been completed. 

The only aberration in this 
period, as the author notes, was 
that the goal determined the 
method of operation of the 
system which obviously led to the 
domination of centralist tenden- 
cies. But, it is demonstrated 
with exhaustive details from the 
primary sources that the great 
work done by the party in this 
period was reflected in different 
fields like economic development, 
industrialisation and social trans- 
formation, . social mobility and 
urbanisation, education and cul- 
ture as also the changing compo- 
sition of the party alongwith its 
organisational proliferation. The 


‘author also notes with emphasis 


that the process of nativisation 
of the Uzbek party was initiated 
in a more systematic manner in 
this : period which was further 
developed from 1955 onwards. 
The arrival of Nikita Khrush- 
chev on the political scene 
heralded a new era of democratic 
unfoldment in Soviet history. The 
Uzbek unit of the CPSU suitably 
imbibed the spirit of this great 
environmental change in the 
Soviet political system and con- 
tributed its mite to further deve- 
lop it. In a new atmosphere 
imbued with a democratic spirit 
and vigour quite unknown before, 
it proceeded to implement massive 
programmes of development 
whose foundation had already 
been laid, With yet another instal- 
ment of statistics the author con- 
vincingly demonstrates the im- 
mence metamorphosis which was 
brought about in Uzbekistan. 
Nevertheless, at times one gets 
impression that the main theme 
of mass-participation and parti- 
cipatory leadership has been lost 
in statistical details. It seems as if 
one is reading a history of socio- 
economic development of Soviet 
Central Asia in general and Uzbe- 
kistan in particular, Moreover, a 
careful editing work would have 
avoided occasional printing errors 
and made this otherwise excellent 
book much more attractive. 
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Gadgil & Guha : Greening the Commons 
(Contd. from page 10) 


6. Market Forces: It is necessary to ensure that 
the village commons thus constituted remain 
dedicated to their function of meeting the subsis- 
tence needs of the village population. This would 
be only possible if their production is not allowed 
to enter the open market — otherwise, the urban- 
industrial sector with its vastly greater purchasing 
power would quickly appropriate all produce. 
If, at some future time proper rehabilitation of 
the commons and the injection of modern techno- 
logies enhances the production to levels at which 
surpluses are genuinely available, rural artisans 
and village industries should have the first claim 
on this excess production. 

7. Eternal Vigilance: There would undoubtedly 
be many varied vested interests and pressures in 
different parts of the country that could conspire 
to ensure that such a pattern of management 
does not work; that the production from the 
commons is overexploited in short term interests, 
and that the poor and needy are denied access to 
this production. It would, therefore, be necessary 
to set up a system which would ensure that infor- 
mation as to what is happening to the commons 
readily available to all, and that there is process 
of continual scrutiny from below as well as from 
above to ensure that commons are managed well. 
8. Employment and Renewable Resource Creation: 
To reduce pressure on common lands, and to 
enable their proper development, there must be 
a greater emphasis on employment generation 


programmes for the rural poor. Some form of 
assured employment (modelled on the earlier 
Food for Work programme and the Employment 
Guarantee Scheme in Maharashtra), should be 
implemented at an all India level. By gainfully 
employing landless and other underemployed 
labourers and providing them a stable source of 
income, such schemes would go along way in 
reducing the presently unsustainable demands on 
the resources of common lands. However, to be 
properly effective such schemes should emphasise 
the creation of permanent, productive resources 
such as trees, pastures, and soil conservation 
instead of unproductive, temporary assets such 
as roads that get washed away. 
9. Industrial Demand for Forest Produce: The 
demand for industries for forest produce is stea- 
dily expanding, and is at present seriously affect- 
ing the regenerative capacity of the forests. Here, 
it must be ensured that haphazard expansion of 
forest based industries is stopped. There must be 
no unsustainable demand of nonessential industries 
on the forest resources. Moreover, care should 
be taken that in no area should industrial demand 
be given preference over local biomass needs. 
These suggestions for the regreening of the com- 
mons are based on our experience of one State, 
Karnataka. Given the enormous variations in 
ecology and social structure across the country, the 
appropriate institutional structure for any particular 
region/state will also vary. However, over large 
parts of India the greening of the commons could 
provide an effective focus around which the landless 
and poor peasants could be organised. O 





Research on National Development 


Economic Committee of A.P. Exhibition Grounds, Hyderabad, is promoting 
research on National Development through inviting Research papers followed by 
an endowment lecture as an annual feature. 


The theme for Research Paper 1989 is “Strategies for removal of rural poverty 
in India by 2001 AD”. Research papers are invited from young (upto 35 years 
of age) Postgraduates by 31-3-1989. The best paper selected by an eminent panel 
of judges, will be awarded a cash prize of Rs. 5,000-00 and a consolation prize 
of Rs. 1,000-00 will be awarded to the next best paper. 


For details kindly address to Hony. Secretary, Economic Committee, Exhibi- 
tion Grounds, Hyderabad-500001, for supply of a free brochure. 


Dr. T. V. NARAYANA 
Hony. Secretary 
Economic Committee 
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Discuss Substance of Reforms 


M.G. BOKARE 






being continued here. —Editor 


HE CPI-M and the CPI have advanced their 
viewpoints in respect of the policies being 
pursued in the Soviet Union. Similar policies are 
discernible in China and Vietnam. The substance 
of these reforms ought to be the subject matter of 
debate and discussion. This is missing in the views 
of the two Communist parties. Many other Marxist 
parties and organised groups also do not discuss the 
substance of the phenomenon in Communist coun- 
tries. i 

The Soviet Union is promoting a competitive 
economy. The market forces generally will be allow- 
ed to allocate resources. The factor prices and the 
product prices will emanate in this process of market 
economy. It will be different, it is argued, from the 
market economy in the current practices ofthe 
capitalist economics. This difference is being spelled 
out in their studies of the socialist market economy 
aş against the capitalist market economy. The 
principle of competition is, therefore, the subject 
matter in the studies of the socialist economies. The 
Chinese economists are exploring the socialist state 
in the competitive economy through Marxist theory. 

This is nota new issue inthe Soviet Union. 
Since the publication of a book by Stalin in 1952, 
this discussion is going on in the realm of prices. 
Economic Problems of Socialism in USSR is the 
book of Stalin. “Mankind should be grateful to 
Stalin because he has shown the path of Communist 
economy.” This was the remark of Oscar Lange, 
who was an acknowledged authority on Marxist 
economics, 

After the Twenty third Congress of the CPSU in 
1966 the economists in the Soviet Union explored 
the solutions for the formation of prices in socialist 
economy. Prof Liberman argued in favour of profit 
and loss accounts of a socialist economy. Prof 
Kantarovitch designed the linear programme to con- 
sider the formation of prices. This is to emphasise the 
sincerity of the Soviet leadership to extricate the 
economy from the labyrinth of economic calculations 


Dr Bokare is a retired Professor of Economics 
and currently the Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur 
University. 
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In view of the tremendous interest generated across the globe to the recent changes initiated by 
Mikhail Gorbachey in the USSR, Mainstream has been publishing for sometime comments and 
observations on the ongoing process of perestroika (restructuring) through glasnost (openness) in the 
Soviet land. Asa result a lively debate has started in the columns of this journal and many 
questions accompanying Gorbachev's bold steps are being discussed threadbare. 





That debate is 





in a centralised prices administered in their socialist 
economy. The practice is decisive and the text-book 
economics of socialism has to overcome its theory. 
Gorbachev initiated the new practice. It is yet to be 
cogently theorised. One hopes that the practice will 
be theorised. 

The CPI and the CPI-M evade this issue of econo- 
mic theory of socialism. The new paradigm of the 
market economy is exactly opposite of the earlier 
paradigm. Moreover, the new paradigm looks 
synonymous to the capitalist economy. Many a 
Soviet economist have expressed without reservation , 
that itis rehabilitation of capitalism. The two’ 
parties in India do not discuss this issue. They 
should enlighten themselves and the large community 
of fellow travellers in this respect. 

There is the basis and the superstructure in 
Marxism. The basis is the economic foundation of 
the forces of production; the superstructure is the 
formation of the state and its policies including 
foreign affairs. This is to underline the positive steps 
towards disarmament as a policy of foreign affairs. 
Economic reforms and the policy for peace are 
interconnected policies of the state. If this is valid 
in economic theory, many orthodox views will 
disappear in the phenomenology of new life and 
living in the Soviet Union. 

In short, the two parties have to possess their 
minds in the realm of economic theory. One does 
not read the analysis in this respect. The Communist 
parties have to inform their members and also the 
concerned community of the Marxist movement how 
they cognise the economic theory of market economy 
in socialism. Do Marxist economics of socialism ! 
and market economy go together? We have official 
literature of Marx and Lenin. Instead of discussing 
the basis, the two parties are engaged in the debate 
on events and reminiscences. This is not philosophy, 
but special pleading. Marx has expressed in his 
essay on Epicurus, “Philosophical investigations < 
need bold, free mind.”’ 

Marxism is materialism and its dialectics. Histori- 
cal materialism is the real history. The economic 
analysis of Marx leads to socialisation and its mono- 
polies in trusts and kartels. Lenin has reviewed this 
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phase and concluded that monopolisation in ċapi- Ís this the sublation in dialectics? If it is SO, the 
talist society is the irreversible step into socialism. current policy in the Soviet Union and China is the 
The process leads to known three principles of creative aspect of Marxism, If it is not, it 1s reversal 
socialist economy. All means of production are of historical materialism. The latter statement 1s 
owned by the society. The society is politically orga- against the dictum of dialectics. The process in, 
nised in the state of the dictatorship of proletariat. dialectics results in a forward moving phenomenon. 
The state promotes socialism in the process of ~ Can dialectics explain the backward moving process? =- 
planned economy. Stalin’s book attempted to fill Is revolution reversible? Such questions are on the 

in empty boxes in the planned economy in respect of agenda in the Soviet Union, China and other Com- 
prices in socialist economy. munist countries. The obiter dicta of earlier docu- 

' The market economy in a socialist economy is ments, decisions etc is being discussed in India 

: exactly opposite of the above mentioned delineation. evading the principles of Marxism. O 


Perestroika—A Negation of Stalinism 
DIPAK MALIK _ 


Miksa GORBACHEV has taken up the long-awaited democracy of political education of the masses 
task of restoring Marxism-Leninism from the through practice was gained through the intricate 
abyss of stereotyped and non~innovative exercise conditions of dyarchy. A bourgeois-democratic revo- 
of strong nation-building combined with a dose of lution so quickly transforming itself into a socialist / 
prolatarian internationalism, often used in mechani- revolution went to the credit of the Leninist ingen- 
l cal style. This had reduced Leninism to glorified uity. But onthe other hand it equally provided 
empty forms and dead rituals initiated by Stalin, a vulnerable soil for deviation and distortion in 
something that substantively at variance with the Marxism and Leninism by the leadership of the 
scientific course of Marxism-Leninism way. Mikhail Bolshevik party after Lenin’s untimely death. It 
Gorbachev is trying, after a lapse of 64 years, to goes without saying that the two successive phases 
search out the scientific path towards socialist cons- of Leninist reconstruction of the socialist polity — 
truction, liberation of man, creation of a new society, war communism and the new economic policy 
a path which got lost in the maze of Authoritarian- (NEP), — show the objective need for a quick 
ism, Command-Coercivism, Coterie dictatorship appraisal and innovative steps in an experiment 
(from class dictatorship), primitive personality cult without any historical precedence. 
revivalism and slaughter of the genuine revolutionary The very shift from war communism to the new 
soul of a Society right after the death of Lenin, the economic policy was as a matter of fact ‘greening’ of 
founder of Soviet state. Perestroika is the negation the Leninist ideological formulations. Stalinism put 
of negation, Stalinism being the negation of some adeath knell on the dialectical course of the NEP 
tenets of Leninism. Thus perestroika turns out to which, if continued dialectically, would have created 
j be the inevitable synthesis of the 1990s. an altogether different history of ‘applied Marxism?’ `~ 
As a matter of fact perestroika is not merely in world history. The missing link in the industri- s 
directed against the period of stagnation under alisation debate and evolution ofa colourless bure- 
Brezhnev, which was a typical product of Stalinist aucratic state under Stalin is the undialectical termi- 
bureaucratisation of state, society and economy, but nation of the NEP. Most Marxists treat the NEP as 
against the very system of Stalinism; which was a mere tactical, temporary reversal towards accep- 
bound to reproduce the epoch of stagnation in the tance of certain laws of market in building socialism 
later stage. Stalinism reduced “existing socialism’ and negation of the utopian primitiveness of war ~ 
‘to a mere bureaucratic state apparatus with a stulti- communism, but it is much more than that. Mikhail - ~. 
fied infrastructure of an infant socialist revolution, Gorbachev has pinned” down’ this point in his bril- 
groping its way towards transformation of itself into liant thesis on the occasion of 70th anniversary of 
a relatively stable structure of man’s liberation as it the October Revolution in these words: ‘‘But the 
was indeed a malleable entity in that short and new cconomic policy also had a more distant target, 
tumultuous period of the post-October Revo- the task had been set of building the new society ‘not 
lution characterised by Leninist reconstruction. directly relying on enthusiasm’ as Lenin wrote, but 
Lenin had made a miracle in, this backword aided by the enthusiasm engendered by the great re- 
massive hinterland of imperialist Europe with volution and on the basis of personal interests, 
the help of a determined Bolshevik party, a revolting personal incentives and business principles...that is / 
army of the empire and the organ of Soviets packed what experience, the objective course of the develop- ` 
with workers and soldiers. Mikhail Gorbachev in ment of the revolution has taught us.” 
his address on the 70th anniversary of October had Stalinism undoubtedly is a major deviation from 
described lucidly how the first experience of tangible k Yao of PEE in particular and the reservoir 
- o arxısm-Leninism in general. As far as 
The author is a Reader, Faculty of Commerce, essential contents of Stalinism are concerned, they i 
Banaras Hindu University, Banaras. an odd alchemy donning an external appearance of a 
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Leninist experiment of the building of a socialist 
society but stuffed intrinsically with not exactly the 
Trotskyite vision of global] proletarian revolution in 
the shape of ‘permanent revolution’, but definitely 
the Trotskyite formulation regarding Soviet demo- 
cracy, autonomy of trade unions and militarisation of 
the entire society, evolution of command methods in 
the internal administration of nascent socialism. The 
second element in this course is Preobrazhensky, who 
formulated much of the question of industry-agri- 
culture dichotomy by propounding the sheer inevit- 
ability of a course of primitive socialist accumulation 
of capital through appropriation of agriculture in 
the favour of industry thus turning Stalinism into an 
eclectical ideological stream and a praxis of part 
Trotskyism, and part-Preobrazhenskism, which 
ultimately created a new variety of non-Marxist 
‘barrack Leftism’ and virtually broke the 
fragile alliance somehow or other built between 
the worker and the peasant, through the ruthless 
appropriation of peasantry and peasant eco- 
nomy for industry and total discard of the Leninist 
formulation of class mobilisation and class struggle 
in Soviet society, supplanting it with administrative 
command methods. It was a process of transition 
from class rule to apparatus rule with the help of 
coercion, terror and administrative fiat, thus reject- 
ing the path of tested methods of political mobilisa- 
tion. Stalinism also brought about, for the first time, 
an endto the revolutionary praxis with almost 
everything contradictory happening in the world of 
theory and practice thus creating a big realm of 
divergence and emergence of a no-mans land between 
theory and practice. 

* Stalin was ‘definitely a determined nation builder, 
-/Ayut nota scientific builder of socialism, the very 
logic and defence of “socialism in one country 
encircled by hostile class enemies” was extended 
beyond its territory by Stalin in the forms of a rigid 
framework of proletarian internationalism, which was 
unfortunately used to sanctify the Stalinist experi- 
ment in the USSR, and the area of dialectical Marx- 
ism was thus contracted. Stalin had essentially a 
non-class approach he had substituted class approach 
with apparatus approach. The Stalinist world view 
of wresting political power was not to be through 


the dialectical struggle, but by apparatus machina-. 


tion and authoritarianism. This crippled his world 
view and caused a global retreat in the world of 
socialist upsurges, particularly in Europe, where a 
broader transformation could be effected out parti- 
cularly during the crisis of the Great Depression. 
But due to the sectarian nature of Stalinism and 
its influence on other Communist parties and news 
about the Soviet Union, particularly about the 
Moscow trials, concentration camps filtering out in 
the West turned both the intellectual as well as work- 
ing class away from the immediate revolutionary 
ventures. Thus instead of socialism emannating 
from the crisis of the Great Depression, fascism 
emerged. This was later followed by a long drawn 
cold war. ae 
Many apologists of Stalinism advance the “encir- 
clement theory”. As the nascent Soviet Union was 
encircled by a hostile imperialist capitalist system, 
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it could not afford to go through the usual risky 
dialectical methods of system building, so it had to 
use the apparatus approach in expediency, it is 
argued. The question of building socialism in a single 


country is organically linked to the international ~ 


situation. The apologists of Stalinism, reinforcing 
this thesis rather ironically, seem to be giving limited 
credibility to the Trotskyite formulation of world 
revolution and the latter day world-system theorists 
like Immanuel Wallerstein. But the fact remains 
that it was due to Stalinism that the USSR remained 
in a state of hostile encirclement. Had there been 
a dialectical Marxist-Leninist experiment in the 
USSR and its extension on a global scale, many 
capitalist powers would have fallen for some sort of 
transformation from capitalism to non-capitalism. 
Particularly in the historic juncture of dislocation 
of balance of forces after the First World War and 
the homicidal thrust of the Great Depression of 
the thirties the very uninspiring odour of the 
Stalinist experiment, rather prevented any such 
transformational process the West, thus leaving the 
USSR in isolation and hostile encirclement and 
further breaking the dialectical unity of socialism in 
one country with the structural -growth and revolu- 
tionary shifts in the characer of production-relations 
outside the socialist system. 

Thus, Stalinism failed on an universal level to 
utilise the general crisis of the capitalist system, 
particularly in West, and further retreated in the 
Third World transformational games of anti- 
colonialist nature, which were essentially multi-class 
moves, but the innate Stalinist sectarianism made it 
ridiculously ineffective for the working class parties 
to become the leading vehicle of the national 
liberation movements. 

The Stalinist process of the historic deviation 
sneaked into the socialist system during the collecti- 
visation period. As a matter of fact the question of 
terms exchange between industry and agriculture had 
become the Achille’s heel in the Soviet historical 
development and this riddle needed an immediate 
revolution. Otherwise the entire Soviet experiment 
was invariably bound to crumble down. The deve- 
lopment in these two sectors separately was also a 
very important question. The abolition of capitalism 
and extension of social control over the productive 
apparatus resolved the question of building socialism 
in the industrial sector, but the taming of agriculture 
and the turning of peasantry towards socialist pro- 
duction relation was no simple task. Kulak peasantry 
was in position to blackmail the entire socialist 
construction exercise. Besides a majority of the 
kulaks were very much against the very concept of 
socialism. In order to defeat the October Revolution, 
the kulak peasantry tried to utilise in bargain its 
grain stocks which is obvious from the fact that 
whereas in the spring of 1918, 655 million tonnes of 
foodgrain were available in the grannery of the 
Russian kulak peasantry, hardly 180 million tonnes 
of foodgrain were sufficient for the city based 
workers, soldiers and citizenry. Yet there was an 
acute shortage of foodgrains the cities. 

The result of this crisis was war communism, in 
which the policy of compulsory requisitioning was 
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effected. This on the other hand was wrecking the 
worker-peasant alliance. The production of food- 
grains was halved and the Soviet power came under 
the danger of alienation from 83 per cent of its rural 
agrarian population. Lenin gave up the compulsory 
requisitioning policy, introduced food tax and 
returned to the NEP. This, in essence, was a return 
to dialectical class mobilisation politics rather than 
-the apparatus-coercion praxis. Stalin, while moving 
towards collectivisation, completely gave up the 
democratic class politics and its dialectical direction 
and finally replaced it with a blanket authoritaria- 
nism and regimentation through fiat apparatus 
rule. 

Gorbachev has traced the missing link in the 
making of the Soviet bureaucratic state and deviation 
from the objectives of revolutionary change in the 
abrupt end of the NEP policy. He commented in 
his Report on the occasion of 70th anniversary of 
the October Revolution: ““To be sure, we are interes- 
ted not in its forms of those days that had been 
meant to secure a bond between workers and 
peasants, but the potentialities of the food tax idea 
in releasing the creative energy of the masses, 
enhancing the initiative of the individual, and 
removing the bureaucratic trammels that limited the 
operation of socialism’s basic principle ‘from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his 
work’.”’ i 

Gorbachev further cleared up the confusion by 
pinning down the issue in these lucid words “It must 
be said frankly at the new stage; there was a deficit 
of the Leninist considerate attitude to the interests 
of the working peasantry.” This explains the genesis 
of Stalinism. The basic flaw of Stalinism is in blanket 
use of administrative-command methods and at times 
complete abandonment of the praxis of political 
mobilisation of appropriate classes. Though Stalin 


Gupta : India-China Summit 
(Contd. from page 6) 


transitional strategies is a matter of conjecture. 
Across the board cooperation does not seem to be 
on the cards. Aspects of rural development have 
been identified for cooperation. 

The India-China cooperation in the nuclear field 
for peaceful purposes is not on the cards, let alone 
any discussion on the nuclear arms control. The 
US-China-Japan constellation on the INF isa fact. 
The US-China-Pakistan cooperation is a fact. The 
US has opted for Afghan priority rather than non- 
proliferation in South Asia. A new proposal for 
having a wider South Asian non-nuclear zone involv- 
ing the US, China, Pakistan and India is imprac- 
tical since it ignores the Soviet Union. Itis also 
unconvincing since China may not remove its IRBMs 
from Tibet. The US will not give up its Diego 
Garcia installations. Thus the nuclear stalemate will 
continue in the region. Indian sensibilities on the 
issue will remain untouched in the foreseeable future. 

Yet, the fillip that bilateralism is getting in the 
latter half of the 1980s has reached a new stage with 
the India-China meeting. The potential this has for 
the future in terms of the Soviet desire to prevent a 
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upheld the banner of Leninism aloft, it was typically 
a ritualistic praxis merely adhering to Leninist ex- 
terior form, but in essence depriving it of the essen- 
tial Leninist praxis. The administrative-command 
system became the Stalinist superstructure. Thus 


methods dictated by the period of the struggle with „y 


the hostile resistance of the exploiter class were 
mechanically transferred to the period of peaceful 
socialist construction. 

Perestorika is continuation of the arrested Leninist' 
NEP process in the changed circumstances of the 
nineties in Soviet Union. The questions of peasantry 
and development, primitive the socialist accumula- 
tion of capital are a set of complex compulsions, yet 
a dialectial instrumentality would have delivered an 
altogether different world than what we are perceiv- 
ing today. If the revolution would have occurred 
first in a developed First Would country, according 
to the classical formulation, it could have easily 
been be scotched by surplus accumulating in the 
colonial hinterland or would have turned into an 
extremely complex riddle for revolutionary transfor- 
mation. Similarly in Soviet Russia, the protagonists 


of the Revolution had to grapple with the question « 


of peasantry asin a backward semi feudal empire, 
the question of peasantry is an important issue. The 
crisis of absorption of peasantry in a socialist system 
is the centre-piece in the missing link between the 
Leninist praxis and evolution of the Stalinist bureau- 
cratic state. 

Mikhail Gorbachev has taken up the historic task 
of cleaning the Augeans’ stable of Stalinism and the 
latter day legacies of Stalinism in society, politics 
and economics of the World’s first socialist republic. 
He deserves our warmest compliments and we can 
only hope for the success of the bold, innovative 
and deep-rooted reforms he is seeking to carry out 
in Soviet life and society. 


second front in the East, for the Chinese desire to 
emerge asa major power, for the Indian desire to 
keep extra-regional powers as far away from its 
borders as possible and for the US desire to sustain 
the present geo-strategic equation isa matter of 
speculation. It may, however, be possible that erst- 
while untouchables may talk to one another, ag 
they are in fact already doing. 1] 
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Film Festival Highlights 


GAURI TRIPATHI 


FILM is an international art Good films can cut across 

borders and overcome such obstacles like language and 
customs to be appreciated by the viewers from all nations. 
The Twelfth International Film Festival of India that opened 
in the Capital’s Sir: Fort auditorium on January 10, 1989 with 
the usual pomp and show has made its humble contribution in 
bridging the gap between nations as well as promoting under- 
standing and friendship among peoples. 

The Government recently decided on hosting only non- 
competitive film festivals. Hence this festival was non- 
competitive. But Ms Urmila Gupta, who ıs Director of 
the Festival, clarified that steps had been undertaken to 
improve the quality of films received in the foreign films 
section. She stated that the International Film Festival of 
India was unable to compete with the film festivals of Cannes, 
Berlin and Venice due to the lack of an open market and 
adequate media coverage. By having a non-competitive 
festrval one could hope to get better films from abroad. The 
atmosphere would be more congenial to view better films; 
with the members of the jury not pressurised by “cultural 
politics” as 1s the case in the event of competitions. 

The festival opened with the usual grandeur of the star- 
studded rnaugural ceremony. However, what stood out was 
Shabana Azmi’s spirited protest from the stage against the 
brutal murder of Safdar Hashmi, the artiste-playwright. 
HKL. Bhagat had to personally come on the stage more 
as a Congress-I leader than the Minister for information and 
Broadcasting to claim that his party had strongly condemned 
the murder and N.D. Trwari, the UP Chief Minister, was 
personally looking into the matter. Thereafter followed the 
audio-visual tribute to 75 years of Indian cinema. What 
was painful was the focus on the progressive cultural de- 
generation over the years as witnessed in today’s Hindi film- 
dom: the growing number of films of social relevance were 
surprisingly by and large sidelined. The star parade too 
was a boring affair causing considerable irritation. While 
the show was going on inside the auditorium, 50 odd students 
from the Film and Television Institute of India stood out- 
side in protest: “Save the FTI, we needa film maker as a 
director” — was their demand. They waited outside in the 
cold and the dark — silently. 

Nearly 200 feature films and 20 documentaries from 45 
countries including India are being screened Over 80 
films are being shown in The Cinema of the World section. 
Most of the films in this section had entered various inter- 
national film festivals such as those of Cannes, Karlovy Vary. 
Berlin, Montreal, Venice, Chicago and London and many had 
won prestigious awards. : . 

From India 44 films are being shown in the India 
panorama, Raj Kapoor retrospective andthe mai 
films section. i 

Foreign Retrospectives of well-known rs— John Schlie- 
singer (UK), Vera Chytilova ( vakıa) and Lina Wer- 
tumiler (Italy) — are bei 


There are eight tected by John Schlesinger. eight 


efova and 13 films by Lina Wertumller. 
amroy oe ‘ms by Fritz Lang. There are 12 Chinese films 
etween 1985-1987 in view of the emerging interest 


ing recent yearsin Chinese cinema Then there are the 
Black American films which include 10 feature films and ten 
documentaries, 

The Indian Panorama has 16 feature and [0 non-feature 
films. The feature films include one each in Assamese, 
Bengali, Kannada and Telugu languages, three Tamil movies, 
four Malavalam and five Hind: films. 

The Indian Retrospective section 1s a tribute to Raj Kapoor, 
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that thespian of the Indian cinema. 

The indian Mainstieam has 14 films out of the bo. office 
hits of the last one year Tt includes one each of Assamese, 
Malayalam, Kannada, Bengal, Oriya films, two each from 
ae Tamil, Telugu and Marathi cinema, and thee Hind 

ms 

The films inthe Indian Panorama are true to life. The film 
makers this year have preferred to portray a world within 
easy reach rarely touching the turmoils of the twentieth 
century. The woman who awaits here errant husband's return 
ın Kolahal (Assamese) the ageing childless couple in Oru 
Minnannnunginte Nurungo Vettom (Malayalam) searching in 
vain for parenthood; the tormented father of Kadal Theerathu 
(Malayalam) ona last visit to meet his sonin_ prison; the 
Stlent lovers in ag Vimana (Kannada); the wide-eyed 
dansuese in Swarna Kainalam (Telugu): and the violent killer 
in Raakh (Hindi) — they are all true to life characters with 
their traumas and natural approach to life. 

A special mention of Salaam Bombay is nesessary The 
runaway children, as they are so called, are all over the place 
in our everyday Itfe. The boy who cleans your car, the 
charpau who brings the tea for you, one could go on listing 
the innumerable ‘odd’ jobs they do — yet the law treats them 
1s ‘problems’ In fact their real problems are so well depict- 
ed in this film by Mura Nair —the children’s spirit of 
survival, their honour, dignity and courage ina world that 
denies them the luxury of childhood. The film is deftly made, 
realistic in catching the wicked innocence of the children. 
The funds collected from the premier of this film will form 
the core of Salaam Balak Trust — ıt will fund learning cen- 
tres for street children in Delh! and Bombay. 

In the Cmema of the World section John Schlesinger's film 
Madame Sausatzka was screened at the inaugural ceremony. 
The director has beautifully brought out the human emotions 
of the old Britishers. Shirley Maclaine's performance is 
superb and she overshadows Shabana Azmi. But in the brief 
role assigned, Shabana has performed quite well making her 
debut into the world international films Navin Chowdhry as 
the gifted pianist is first rate and expressive He 15 so soft 
spoken, so different from the spoilt brats you seein our 
films who just make their presence felt by zooming across on 
mobikes or singing and dancing around the treas. 

Chris Menges’ film A World Apart deserves particular refe- 
rence. The film is based on South Africa in the early sixties 
when the Blacks were brutally oppressed, even as some White 
people were helping them.—A journalist couple — Diana and 

Us Roth -- support the radical African National Congress. 
Diana is arrested under the newly implemented 90 days 
Detention Act — even their friends start avoiding them and 
their political belrefs cause damage or change to their world 

The Soviet film Little Vera — directed by Vasily Pichul — 
is about young lovers. Vera an adolescent girl, quits school 
and meets Serge: at a party. Her parents are against her 
relationship and asks her brother Victor to intervene The 
atmosphere becomes tense. Her father stabs her boy friend 
and she has to give evidence against her father The feeling 
of responsibility and love wins over everyday troubles A film 
reflecting glasnost in Soviet life. 

Chinese films reaped a rich harvest last year. With the 
increase in film production there are a number of movies for 
serious movie goers. These film don’t always appzal to the 
average viewer but they are appreciated by more educated 
viewers Twelve such films are b2ing shown and film makers 
are hoping that this would bridge the gap in Sino-Indian 
relations while promoting understanding among the two 
peoples. C] 
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"YOUR SIGNATURE. 


India. The land of diverse cultures. Rich, 1987 alone we have operated-on 2,400 cataract 
varied traditions. But, there are 11 million patients and have been able to make 70 villages 
people who can't see the beauty and wonder of cataract - free. But still a lot needs to be done. 
this land. They suffer from cataract. They live And you can help. 


in a world that grows darker day by day. And2 As little as Rs. 100 from you can 


million are added to this number every year. enable us to perform a cataract operation and 


We, at LKS, take care of over 60,000 people’s clear the darkness from someone’s life. 
eyes every year. People of all communities, 
people from different walks of life. During 


V Lok Kalyan Samiti 


A voluntary, non-political, non-profit, health and family welfare organisation. 


Set your sights on the nearly blind. Give. 


Help us, to help them. 


Mr. K.S. Gupta, 
The General Secretary, 
Lok Kalyan Samiti, 
Sucheta Bhavan, 
sa 11-A, Vishnu Digambar Marg, 
“New Delhi-1 10-002.. 


India. n ee a _| 
For Rs. 100 per cataract'operation, I would like to sponsor: 

*1 operation (Rs. 100) Payable *vearly *bi-monthly 
*2 operations (Rs. 200) *half yearly *monthly 

*5 operations (Rs. 500) “quarterly 


*10 operations (Rs. 1000) ; 
I am enclosing herein a crossed cheque/demand draft in favour of “Lok Kalyan Samiti” 











for Rs. - 
Please send me details with photograph/s ef the person/s I am sponsoring. 
Name sasen a ARE: 
Address: 
Profession: -nanen Tee 
Ser Date of birth: Day == Month mmo YEA m Marital Status 


me 


.~_ If married, date of marriage: Day Month n Year 
“Income tax exemption under section 80G of the O ia Act. 
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For the Sixth consecutive year NAFED’s products have bagged 
the Delhi Canners’ Association Challenge Shield for their qualify. 


Walk into any outlet of the Super Bazaror the Kendriya Bhandar 
or a shop with the NAFED Board. 


Area Sales Manager, 
NAFED Processed Foods, 
3, Siri institutional Area. 
Haus Khas, New Delh 
Tel No. 656734 
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More than one hundred thousand disinherited landless 
get back possession of their land in Madhya Pradesh 
between 14 November 1988 and 14 November 1989. 
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- We put the special 
/ entrepreneurial skills of 
the Apec} ay Group to work. 
~ ` Infused fresh ideas for 
rejuvenation. 
7 Initiated progressive cost controls 

vand financial management. ` 

Expanded and modernized factories 


Rationalised sound agri-business 
. practice. And the results 
are there for all to see. - 
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i `- Assam Frontier Tea Limited’ ne 
/Empire Plantations (India) Limited. 
{Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited. 


"s, _ _ Apeejay House, 15 Park ae Calcutta 700 016 
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PROARLAL MEHR. 


~ == at over 8000 places simultaneously “7 
with Centralcard. 


Over 8000 of the most respected, To date, there are over 40,000 
sought-after establishments ın India and Centralcard-holders and the numbers are 
Nepal offer you free credit if you are a increasing rapidly 
Centralcard-holder Centralcard’s international tie-up with the $ 
® Shop, dine, travel, and avail of a lot world’s two largest credit card chains, 
more facilities with your Centraicard Mastercard and VISA, offers a huge 
è Get instant and easy cash withdrawals at potential chentele of over 536 million § 
any of Central Bank's 2600 branches That means greater business prospects for 7 
® A special add-on membership for Centralcard merchant nn ae 
spouses And a great credit-rating for a ot 
9 A Corporate Membership Scheme for Centralcard-holders! rie 
t organisations , i: 
Centralcard offers merchant 
establishments a wide customer base in 
India, Coming from India's 
nationalised bank, the Central Bank of 
India, Centralcatd is also issued by the 
Vysya Bank and the United Bank of India. 
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Centrakard 


a For details contact your nearest branch of Central Bank of India. , 
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You are engaged. 


Your line is free 
and alert. 


It’s like having an 
additional line, for just 
Rs. 20/- per month... 
immediately. 


Imagine a scenario where you are busy 
talking on your telephone, and expecting 
another important call on the same line Your 
telephone buzzes, alerting you of the second 
incoming call. You put your first call on hold 
and take the second, and then alternate between 
the two conversations on the same line 

This is not some hypothetical 
futuristic scenario. You can do it now at 
Rs. 20/- per month. With Call Alert one of 
the unique Phone Plus facilities available to 
‘  gubscribers on electronic exchanges. 


Cali Alert benefits both the calling 
and the receiving party You can switch back 
and forth between two incoming calls with the 
complete confidence’ that neither party can 
hear the other conversation. You need never 
miss an important call again. 

On the other hand, calling your office 
or residence only to be greeted by a busy tone 
can become an experience of the past With 
Call Alert you are assured of the pleasant 
ringing tone that will get you through, even 
if your line is otherwise busy. 

Apply directly to the Divisional 
Engineer (Internal), or Quick Customer 
Service Centre, of your electronic exchange, 
and get yourself hooked onto MINL’s Call 
Alert facility 
So nt The minimum period for subscribing to 

the service ts one year 
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MAHANAGAR TELEPHONE NIGAM LIMITED 


BOMBAY TELEPHONES, — 
A Telephone House, Dadar (W} Bombay - 400 028 it’s like having an additional lme! 


~ Phone Plus... from MTNL 
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January 28, 1989 


We Shall Overcome 


HQ: more Republic Day is being celebrated by the 
nation — a solemn reminder of our sacred com- 
mitment to democracy. Born out ofthe inexorable 
imperative of our unique freedom struggle which had 
based itself essentially on the awakened conscious- 
ness of the millions, our democracy at its inception 
looked out for a new vista ofa better social order 
both at home and abroad. In other words, our 
Republic was committed from the very beginning to 
carry forward political freedom to economic emanci- 
pation of the masses, the dispossessed and the 
downtrodden. 

This major task concerning the largest segment of 
the populace in our democracy has remained unful- 
filled in these thirtynine years since the foundation 
of our Republic. Instead, the country has drifted 
into a reverse process, by which the gap between the 
rich and the underprivileged has grown and we asa 
nation have become insensitive to the immoral 
coexistence between high-rise affluence and shanty- 
level impoverishment. We have habituated ourselves 
to measuring poverty in statistical terms, and have 
been sufficiently dehumanised to be indifferent to the 
privations that afflict our fellow human beings, the 
sons and daughters of our motherland. 

This shocking state of affairs has undermined the 
stability of our Republic, and has made it fragile. 
And in this context, many other challenges have 
been assailing its integrity. -Communalism, which 
was at one time considered to be an ugly legacy 
of the divide-and-rule policy of the foreign Raj, 
has not only persisted in independent India 


weakening of our democracy. Much the same 
way, though perhaps more insidiously, caste hatred 
and violence have overtaken large parts of our 
social and political life. Regional loyalties have 
taken roots. But instead of seeking to assuage them 
by a more accommodating Central policy, a danger- 
ous move is afoot — as was seen in the recent elec- 
tions in Tamil Nadu with disastrous consequences 
— to antagonise it with the malicious slander that 
it is anti-national, forgetting that the edifice ofa 
composite national culture in a country like ours 
has to be built on the principle of unity in diversity. 

What is indeed frightening is that political life in 
our country today is faced with bankruptcy of 
leadership. The vision and the commitment that 
marked the generation of the founding fathers of the 
Republic, are sorely missing, and in their place has 
come on top a whole gallery of philistines and 
imbeciles unworthy of leading this great nation. 
Here lies the decisive cause of the crisis that faces 
the country today and accentuates it all the time. 
With all the wealth, both human and material that 
this nation possesses, its drawback lies in the 
incapacity and incompetence of its leadership today 
— both those who wield power and those who 
aspire to it. 

As we step into the fortieth year of our Republic 
let us all pray that the forbidding shortcomings that 
beset it will be got over by the genius of our nation, 
through new leadership with more commitment, 
competence and vision. 

We shall overcome. 
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Message from Tamil Nadu 
N.C. 


E humiliating poll debacle that the Congress-I 
has had to suffer in Tamil Nadu marks a water- 


. shed in Rajiv Gandhi’s tenure as the leader of the 


Government as also of the ruling party. The conso- 
lation prizes that have come for the Congress-I 
from Nagaland and Mizoram can hardly offset the 
disaster it has encountered in Tamil Nadu. l 

This is because the entire election campaign, its 
strategy and' tactics were Rajiv’s personal handiwork, 
a sort of private enterprise by himself. Apart from 
the fact that he visited Tamil Nadu more than ten 
times — a record that no previous Prime Minister 
can claim in having campaigned ina single State 
with reckless misuse of official machinery — Rajiv 
Gandhi put his weight behind that section of the 
Pradesh Congress which was insistent on going 
alone into the poll battle, without any supportive 
alliance. The theme of the campaigning was Rajiv’s 
very own — contraposing Dravidianism against 
nationalism — which miserably boomeranged. 

What was the strategy behind this extravagant 
adventurism on the part of the Prime Minister? With 
the slump in the Congress-I fortunes in North India 
as revealed in the by-election contests of last sum- 
mer, Rajiv Gandhi needed a boost in the poll for- 
tunes of his party to offset it, and for that Tamil 
Nadu was chosen, with the hope of bolstering its 
poll chances as anally of MGR who was posthu- 
mously awarded Bharat Ratna with the same purpose 
in view. The split among MGR’s political heirs — 
the contending factions led by Jayalalitha and 
Janaki — was interpreted by Rajiv’s men as an 
opportunity to call the shots for an alliance. When 
the Congress-I rather summarily rejected Jayalalitha’s 
terms, it hoped to cash in on the fairly good record 
of the President’s Rule in contrast to the paralysis 
in administration during the last phase of MGR’s 
premiership. So much so that the President’s Rule 
was extended fora second term in the hope of 
consolidating its gains for the Congress-I poll pros- 
pects. To add garnishing to the fare for the electo- 
rate,a session ofthe AICC was staged not far 
from Madras. The milling crowds there and in 
Rajiv’s meetings deceived nobody but the Congress-I 
election managers. In the final analysis, the so-called 
wave turned out to be a figment of imagination: the 
crowds did turn up, but they were not interested in 
voting for the Congress-I. 

Incidentally, Rajiv’s electioneering has proved that 


the over-exposure in Doordarshan does not fetch 


votes, as it is taken by the crowd as only a display 
of sarkari advertisement. It is worth noting that the 
electorate in Tamil Nadu, as in most parts of the 
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country, is highly political — it was swayed neither 
by the larger-than-life image of Rajiv Gandhi on the 
television nor by the galaxy of film stars who lost 
heavily — from Shivaji Ganeshan to Sridevi for her 
father. 

The Congress-I bosses have been trying to con- 
sole themselves and their ranks by trotting out the 
theory that an alliance with Jayalalitha would have 
brought them victory. Certainly the Congress-I 
would have been spared the ignominy of turning up 
third in the race, but there is nothing to warrant 
that it would have won it. 

The flaw in the Congress-I election oratory lay in 
the assumption that the people of Tamil Nadu were 
fed up with Dravidian rule. Rather, a large body of 
them might have been antagonised by Rajiv’s anti- 
Dravidian demagogy. At the same time his attack on 
Karunanidhi for having aligned himself with Hindi- 
wallas of the north (via the National Front of which 
V.P. Singh is the Chairman) brings out the patently 
contradictory stand of the Prime Minister. The elec- 
torate was also not impressed by Rajiv’s cynical 


Perhaps. .. 
for the loneliness of an author 


SHU TING 


Shu Ting, the talented young Chinese poetess 
who attended the International Poetry Festival 
recently held in Bhopal, left a deep impress by 
her sensitive, soul-stirring poems. This is one of 
the poems she recited at a poetry reading session 
at the India International Centre, New Delhi on 
January 19, 1989, —Editor 


Perhaps these thoughts of ours 
will never find an audience 
Perhaps the mistaken road 
will end in a mistake 
Perhaps the lamps we light one at a time 
will be blown out, one at a time 
Perhaps the candles of our lives will gutter out 
without lighting a fire to warm us 


Perhaps when all the tears have been shed 
the earth will be more fertile 
Perhaps when we sing praises to the sun 
the sun will praise us in return 
Perhaps these heavy burdens 
will strengthen our philosophy 
Perhaps when we weep for those in misery 
we must be silent about miseries of our own 


Perhaps 
Because of our irresistible sense of mission 
We have no choice 





promise to bring back the golden era of Kamaraj, 
expecting it to forget that it was the Congress-I 
which had hounded him into wilderness in his last 
phase. Add to this the fact that Karunanidhi who 
was blackballed as corrupt in the Congress-I cam- 
paign was its ally in the early days under Indira 
Gandhi. MGR who was an ally of the Rajiv Cong- 
ress and recipient of the Bharat Ratna from the 
Rajiv Raj was not allergic to corruption. The strong 
point of Karunanidhi has been that he has through- 
out maintained a strong party organisation in 
contrast to the fly by night operators that the pre- 
sent-day Congress-I congregates at election times. 
Those who seem to be taken in by the subtle 


Congress-I propaganda that the DMK victory marks , 


the enthronement of regionalism as opposed to 
nationalism, seem to miss the point that the Cong- 
ress in its heydays sought to give expression to 
regional aspirations — as part of the extension of 
democracy — and integrate it into a nationa] out- 
look. That was why the early stalwarts of the 
Congress Raj — Govindballav Pant, B.C. Roy, 
Srikrishna Sinha, Gopinath Bardoloi, Rajaji, 
T. Prakasam, to name only a few — chose to lead the 
party in their own States. They were not handpicked 
by the emperor at the Centre but were leaders of 
their own people. The lack of understanding of this 
dialectics on the part of Rajiv Gandhi led him to 
the absurd poser: Dravidianism versus national- 
ism. He missed the point that Dravidian contri- 
bution to our civilisation is a matter of pride for us 
all, and naturally the people of Tamil Nadu were 
hurt by his clap-trap, unworthy of the Prime Minister 
of this great country — as if nationalism is the 
monopoly of those who wield power at the Centre. 
Understandably, Rajiv’s hectoring was interpreted by 
the people of Tamil Nadu that he only wanted the 
Centre’s stooge to run the State Government. 


THE political fall-out of the Congress-I fiasco in the 
Tamil Nadu poll is going to be far-reaching by all 
accounts. It isnot only a question of providing a 
shotin the arm for the Opposition struggling to 
close up its ranks, but also indicating the onset of a 
crisis for Rajiv Gandhi as the leader of his own 


party. 

As for the Opposition camp, the DMK victory 
means that the entire south has now come out of 
the Congress-I Raj. In all the four States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala and now Tamil Nadu, 
the Congress-I writ has ceased to run. Secondly, 
the striking success of the DMK will enthuse other 
non-Congress parties to assert and also to unite. As 
a result, the squabbles that have been threatening 
to mar the unity of the National Front are now 
likely to be silenced because the Tamil Nadu election 
results would give a new spurt towards unity against 
the ruling Rajiv Congress. Thirdly, the success of 
the CPI-M in Tamil Nadu in alliance with DMK is 
likely to spur the Left to play a more active role in 
building all-out unity against the ruling party. 

The Congress-I camp is, as is to be expected, in a 
state of utter demoralisation. More serious is the 
fact that the party as a whole seems to be fast losing 


10 


respect and confidence in its leader. A leader is 
taken seriously in the Congress in exact proportion 
to his or her capacity to fetch votes at the hustings. 
This ig very basic in today’s Congress concept of 
party loyalty. Rajiv Gandhi has so far demonstrated 
that wherever he has gone in for high-profile 
electioneering, his party has heavily lost seats. This 
was seen in his concentrated election campaigning 
in West Bengal in 1987, This is seen this time with 
devastating results in Tamil Nadu. In other words, 
the leader is becoming a liability as a vote-catcher 
for the party. Inevitably, his standing before the 
party has been badly damaged: the moral authority 
of leadership has been denuded. 

Under the glare of the entire party has come the 
leader’s style of functioning. His entourage of 
charlatans and sycophants will be more and more 
under attack from the party ranks and leaders One 
wonders if he will be capable of changing his style 
of functioning, discarding the cohorts and instead 
taking counsel with the party colleagues. 

Dissidence has already become rampant, parti- 
cularly in North India, extending all the way from 
Gujarat to West Bengal, from Madhya Pradesh to 
Orissa, from Rajasthan to Bihar, to say nothing of 
Uttar Pradesh. Leaders like Jagannath Mishra and 
Harideo Joshi are not expected to take things lying 
down as before. In many a case, dissidence may 
cross over to revolt. And more the dissidence, the 
more difficult will it be for the party leadership to 
pacify it. 

In the coming months, there will be turbulence 
both within and outside the Congress-I. Defiance is 
likely to be widespread within the ruling party, 
while the Opposition outside will raise the demand 
more and more stridently for an early poll. 
Although technically the Rajiv Government can 
continue till the end of the year, it is clear that 
the political mandate with which it was armed 
four years ago is now gone. Virtually a lame duck 
Government, it will find it extremely difficult to ini- 
tiate new legislation while its word abroad will carry 
little weight. 

Already before the Tamil Nadu elections, the 
Government was understood to have been warned 
by its own agencies that its prospects at the next 
general elections were bleak. This will be reinforced 
now after the massive defeat in Tamil Nadu. This 
is bound to have its impact on the bureaucracy as 
well. Apart from the erosion of his authority in the 
day-to-day administration, the Prime Minister will 
find the handicap this state of affairs will pose at the 
time of the next general elections. To a large measure, 
the ruling party will be bereft of the advantage of 
being in power atthe time of the next general 
elections. No small loss for a party under siege. In 
this background, the clamour for an early poll is 
likely to be the war cry of the Opposition, instead 
of being the option before the Prime Minister as it 
seemed only a few weeks ago. 

The onset of decline has come in Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Prime Ministership of the country as well as the 
leadership of the ruling Congress-I party. In 
politics, the wages of profligacy are high indeed. 
(January 25) 
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A Narrow Divide 


MAZHAR ALI KHAN 


ESPITE years of confrontation, three border skir- 

mishes, and a history of hostility and suspicion 

at the leadership or the State` level, I believe that 

India and Pakistan are separated by only a narrow 
„divide. 

This assessment is-based on the reality that the 
peoples of the two States have refused to imbibe the 
hostility often exhibited by the rulers or festered by 
small groups interested in promoting ill-will “and 
confusion. This could result from a desire to keep 
alive the legacy of the British Raj, or the sub-conti- 
nental malady of scapegoatism or even on account 
of myopia that prevents them from seeing beyond 
tomorrow or beyond the next election. 

The people’s mutual goodwill cannot be ques- 
tioned. The most recent example is provided by the 
help and succour extended in the Punjab borderlands 
to people flooded out of their homes and compelled 
to move to the other side of the frontier. Going 
back further, even to the dread days of Partition, 
when a madness had descended over parts of the 
sub-continent, yet even during those days there were 
tens of thousands of cases of people working against 
the tide and even sacrificing their lives to stem the 
flow of blood. 

But these instances have largely remained un- 

recorded. We should consider why. historians and 
publicists seem keen to record the evil that man is 
capable of, but find little time to record the good. 
Why do only writers-of fiction try to present the 
truth, be it a genius Sa’adat Hasan Manto or a 
mediocrity like Khushwant Singh. Poets have reflect- 
ed the sentiments of the people — Faiz in Dagh Dagh 
Ujala, Amrita Pritam ein soul-searing Mein Akhan 
Waris Shah Nu. Why no Pakistani or Indian Emile 
Zola — to accuse the mighty of Himalayan blunders? 
Are they conscience-less puppets? Whose hands make 
them move? Whose voice do they amplify? 
. There is the story of an encounter between caravans 
of the uprooted, beaten and battered, crossing bet- 
ween Lahore and Amritsar. i 
knives were drawn. No shots fired. No war-cries 
of Ya Ali or Sat Sri Akal were shouted. Hesitantly, 
they talked, offering each other information about 
the good lands they had left or where stocks of food 
and fodder could be found. Let us remember, always 
our people are human, very human. 

The peoples’ feelings and thinking are easy to 
understand. They are aware of greater commonality 


The author is the Editor of the well-known 
Pakistan weekly, Viewpoint. This is taken from 
his speech at the Media Assembly of South and 
South-East Asia on the theme “Perception 
beyond Borders” organised by the National 
Media Centre, New Delhi, January 23-25, 1989. 
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When they met, no’ 


than diversity. A common history of heritage, com- 
mon languages, and common attitudes that have 
developed over centuries of living together. Conti- 
guity of the two States cannot be changed; nor can. 
the consanguinity of their peoples. They are neigh- 
bours in eternity. And the people realize that it is 
better to be good neighbours than bad. 

Among other things they have in common are 
poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease. The people.» 
are aware that these Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
ride so freely because their governments keep talking 
of peace but keep preparing for war. There is a lack 
of trust in the adversary, or a lack of confidence in 
ourselves, l 

Our peoples may not be articulate in‘ modern 
terms, but they know that their wretched condition 
is a result of the same causes. Basically a failure of 
the national leadership to cope sensibly with the 
problems that faced the two countries before and 
after 1947. The manner of the sub-continent’s 
partition — once partition had been decided upon. 
— could have been more rational, more just, more 
sensible. Then, apart from the disputes in the 
matter that came to us as a legacy from the Raj, new 
disputes have been created. In all these matters there 
is a deadly parallel. The matter in dispute is inflated- 
and exaggerated but little attention is paid to the 
terrible consequences of continuing the conflict. 

The media both guides and reflects public opinion. 
The more credible, the more honest a paper, the 
more guidance can it offer. For this, it is important 
that the trend evidenced in both countries of pander- 
ing to prejudices should be resisted. These are not 
always blind prejudices due to ignorance, but pre- 
judices fostered deliberately with open eyes, a studied 
distortion of history, a conscious evasion of truth. 
Most often this is done in the service of certain 
vested interests, communal, sectarian or those of 
caste or class. Instigation by a variety of commission 
agents cannot be ruled out. Then, the advocates of 
eternal confrontation keep shouting their slogans 
because they have nothing else to offer to the 
people. 

To promote understanding, we need greater ex 
changes between our two countries and all countries ` 
of the region, so that fears and suspicions can be 
dissipated, and the people’s desire for normal 
friendly relations can be reflected fully in inter- “ 
governmental relations. 

Nothing lasts — not even military dictatorships. 
Let us resolve to be instruments of change in the 
service of the common weal. It will help greatly if 
all sections of the media decide to assist rather than 
hinder this process, so that the divide can be so 
narrowed that the hand of friendship can be extend- 
ed without strain by one side and can be grasped 
by the other without any difficulty. L 
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India since Independence : 


Prospect and Retrospect 


V.K.R.V. RAO 


SINCE India’s independence 40 years ago and 38 
years after it started planned economic develop- 
ment, it is good to take a review of the position to 
see what steps will have to be taken in the coming 
future to fulfil the aims and objectives undeilined in 
the Constitution and in the plan documents. l 
There is no doubt that on the economic side, 
there has been some progress with the Gross 
National Income at constant prices reaching a total 
of 74,583 crores in 1985-86 which is nearly 3.7 
times the GNP of Rs 17,469 crores in 1950-51. The 
rate of growth has been 3.6 per cent a year till 
1980-81 and since then it bas been fluctuating round 
about a rate of 4.2 per cent. By contrast with the 


record in the pre-independence period, when the rate, 


of growth was less than one per cent, there is no 
question of thg progress India has made since its 
political independence. | 

It will be seen that massive progress has been made 
particularly in irrigation, fertiliser consumption, elect- 
ricity generation, industrial production, production of 
steel ingots, shipping tonnage, and freight originating 
in railways. In 1986-87 the labour employment in the 
organised sector numbered 25 millions, but the job 
seekers figures on. the live register of employment 
exchanges were 26.3 millions. The number of students 
enrolled in primary and middle classes increased 
from 22 millions to 117 millions, hospital beds from 
113 thousands to 645 thousands, and doctors from 56 
thousands to 297 thousands. While these statistics 
relate to progress made in material items, there was 
also increase in money supply from 2,021 crores to 
51,177 crores, bank deposits from '881 crores to 
102,724 crores and bank credits from 547 crores to 
63,308 crores. But the wholesale price index with 
the base year 1970-71 had increased from 48 in 
1950-51 to 377 in 1986-87, nearly eight times. The 
all-India consumer price index for industrial workers, 
increased from 83 to 736, or nearly 10 times. There 
is no doubt that the progress made between pro- 
duction and services was accompanied by inflationary 
pressures, especially in the last two decades of the 
40 years of independence; and to some extent even in 
the second decade. The progress which has been 
made in material production is not adequate to meet 
the needs of the country. Eas 


The author, who happens to be one of the 
country’s foremost economists, is a former Union 
Minister for Education. This article is based on 
the keynote address that he delivered at a seminar 
on ‘“‘India since Independence” organised by the 
Indian Council for Social Science Research 
(IOSSR) in New Delhi, December 26-30, 1988. 
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The economic progress made during the period 
shows some structural change in terms of sectoral 
contribution to the GDP. There has been a massive 
decline in the percentage contribution of the primary 
sector (agricultural forestry and logging, fishing, 
mining and quarrying) from 59.6 in 1950-51 to 35.4 
in 1986-87, but there is an absolute growth of 127.8 
per cent over the level obtained in 1950-51. The 
contribution of the secondary sector (manufacturing, 
construction, electricity, gas and water supply) rose 
from 14.5 per cent to 24.5 per cent, but its index of 
growth was 642 with base year 1950-51 =100. The 
tertiary sector which includes the rest of the GDP 
(mainly of services items) increased from 25.9 per cent 
in 1950-51 to 39.5 per cent in 1986-87. The loss in 
the primary sector of about 25 percentage points was 
offset by the secondary and tertiary sectors by 10 and: 
13.6 percentage points. 


THE economic progress of different States of the 
Indian Union was not uniform. The compound 
growth rate of the States’ net domestic product at 
constant prices from 1970-71 to 1985-86 showed wide 
variations from 24 for Orissa to 5.1 for Maha- 
rashtra. The per capita SDP showed even a wider 
variation from 0.12 for Rajasthan to 2.8 for the ‘ 
Punjab. There were regional inequalities in the eco- 
nomic progress made during the 40 years of indepen- 
dence. 

The sectoral contribution varied from State to 
State during this period. The index of growth from 
the contribution of agriculture in 1985-86 over 
1970-71 varied from a maximum of 186.4 for. 
Punjab to a minimum of 90.7 for Gujarat. Its per- 
centage contribution to the States’ net domestic pro- 
duct varied to the extent to which it fell in 1985-86 
from what it constituted in 1970-71. Thus, Gujarat 
showed the maximum fall from 47.2 per cent in 
1970-71 to 29.1 per cent in 1985-86; while the mini- 
mum fall was from 63.2 per cent to.62.5 per cent for 
Orissa during the same period. In the case of manu- 
factures, the highest rise was from 15.4 per cent to 
21.4 per cent in the case of Karnataka and from 8.9 
per gent to 15.3 per cent in the case of UP, while the 
lowest was from 8.0 per cent to 4.1 per cent in the 
case of Orissa, and from 7.7 per cent to 7.6 per cent 
in the case of Rajasthan. In the case'of public 
administration, the highest rise was from 2.7 per cent 
to 9.1 per cent in the case of Andhra Pradesh and 
from 3.3 per cent to 7.0 per cent in the case of Tamil 
Nadu, while the lowest rise was from 2.7 to 2.8 per 
cent in the case of UP and a decline from 2.7 to 2.1 
in the case of Bihar. E 


Massive unemployment still çontinues, while the 
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filimber of people estimated as the poor by the mini- 
mum nutrition standards was 273 millions in 
1983-84. Inequality of income and wealth instead of 
diminishing has actually increased, and, with it, dis- 
content. Regional studies also showed wide dispar- 
ities adding to the discontent induced by the increase 
in personal inequalities. The failure of the economic 
development programmes to raise the incomes of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes also led to 
national dissatisfaction with the Government. We 
still have to go a long way before we can achieve our 
economic objectives. a 

Politically, India has remained’ a parliamentary 
democracy and there has been peaceful transfer of 
power both in the Centre and in the States as a con- 
sequence of periodic national and State elections. 
But Parliament and State Assemblies have not 


. functioned as they should with informed discussion 


on legislative and current problems; but instead have 
spent a great deal of their time in demonstrations 
and walkouts, hampering the normal functioning of 
Parliament. In fact, many problems evoke demons- 
trations and other forms of protest and pressurising 
instead of being debated on to arrive at conclusions 
in a rational manner. 

We have not yet achieved the Constitutional target 
of free and compulsory education for all children 
below the age of 14. In fact, as regards the number 
enrolled upto Class V age or the age of 11, the 
enrolment is spectacularly different from attendance. 


-The drop outs number 50 or 70 per cent of the 


enrollments. And even in enrolment both girls and 
children of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes constitute a small proportion. We still 
remain one of the most illiterate nations in the 
world with 31 per cent of adult literacy. At the same 
time, there has been a considerable progress in 
regard to scientific and technical education, India 
having a total number of 28.5 lakhs scientific and 
technical personnel as against 1.88 lakhs in 1950. 
The output of technical graduates from the 
IITs reached g good number, distinguished 
for their high academic competence. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a large number of gradu- 
ates from -IITs went abroad after graduation and 
may not return ito the country; and from among 
those who remained, a large number took to manage- 
ment education, with the result that Indian indus- 
tries did not get full advantage of the higher 
technical training which was imparted in the IITs. 
University education has expanded ata fast pace; 
but many of those who graduated or failed to 
graduate, and who merely swelled the ranks of 
the unemployed, failed to make any contribution 
to the economic development of the country. Thus, 
as far as education is concerned, excepting for techni- 
cal education and some other parts of education, 
such as, science and professional subjects, the 
expenditure incurred has not been successful in ful- 
filling the objectives .behind the programmes of 
Indian education. ` 

The Constitution had also laid down secularism 
ng one of the characteristics for the new Indian 
State. ‘And this should have meant peaceful living 
with mutual respect for people who belong to diffe- 
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rent religions and the absence of any conflict bet- 
ween them or civil disturbance. In actual fact, 
however, communalism and inter-religious difference 
actually attended by communal conflict have been 
occurring in different parts of the coyntry and 
resulting in deaths and injuries to many persons. 
These inter-communal civil .disturbances and vio- 
lence certainly were not conducive to the peaceful 


_ economic growth of the country. . 


On the social side, the indigenous system was hier- 
archical and authoritarian and not democratic and 
egalitarian. Such a social order is not conducive 
to the kind, of political atmosphere required for 
a parliamentary democracy, but no attempt has been 
made by the Government to influence the social 
order to change in the right direction. With the 
result, that we have the paradoxical situation of an 
Indian parliamentary democracy based on equality 
and adult-franchise existing on the base of a social 
system where there is no equality and no applica- 
tion of. democratic principles. In particular, the 
backward classes and the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, though given a discriminating 
protection, both in education and in employment, 
did not acquire leadership in the mainstream nor 
figure to any significant extent among the admini- 
strative personnel. Now they are beginning to get 
together in conflict with the so called higher castes 
and classes and voicing a demand for better treatment 
and indulging in demonstrations and disturbances, 
Parliamentary democracy has not been able to meet 
the challenge. 

As regards foreign relations, while India, with 
non-alignment and the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, attained a high position in the world, its 
relationship with neighbouring Pakistan was one 
of constraint and tension; there were two or three 
armed conflicts, one of them leading to the creation 
of Bangladesh from the former Pakistan state. The 
country also faced a Chinese incursion into Indian 
territory which afterwards withdrew voluntarily, thus 
damaging India’s military prestige and capacity to 
defend herself. The result was a massive increase in 
India’s defence expenditure, resulting in a continuing 
constraint on developmental expenditure which has 
since then became a normal fact of Indian public 
life and fiscal policy. India undoubtedly became a 
regional power, but with a smaller proportion of its 
resources devoted to the constructive task of India’s 
economic development. 

The. proposed goal of giving a socialist pattern 
to the Indian society was also not carried out 
during the 40 years of freedom. Thus there was no 
attempt at distribution of assets for reduction 
of inequality, while the heavy infrastructural 
investment in the public sector merely helped in 
the growth ofthe private sector. Instead of the 
public sector dominating the Indian economy in 
the interest of socialist equality and giving 
special benefits to the poor and deprived sections 
of the people, it actually strengthened the deve- 
lopment of thé private capitalist sector. India’s 
socialism was more a rhetorical description of 
intentions than an actual achievement. The socialist 
pattern of society Nehru wanted to bring into 
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éxistence involved an industrial scenario which left 
a larger number of economic activities to the private 
sector, but functioning under state control — on the 
creation of industrial units, their size and capacity 
expansion, the imports they need, their foreign 
exchange requirements, and diversification in output. 
All these and other measures constituted a part of 
the industrial policy accompanied by a system of 
controls on the private sector. The result of this 
mixed economy was a large measure of industrial 
development and diversification, but it was not 
accompanied by a reduction in costs or increase in 
productive efficiency or technological updateness. 
_ In overall economic development and national 
income, India ranked very low in the list of nations. 
Thus the progress towards industrial development in 
a mixed economy did not extend itself to raising /of 
India’s per capita income even to the extent which 
the developing nations had attained when they had 
not even reached the level of India’s industrial 
development. The restrictions and controls on 
private enterprise led to a very large degree of dis- 
“cretionary powers vested in the bureaucratic officers 
and their political masters and this in turn led to 
bribery and corruption. The same restrictions also 
prevented technological updateness and rise in pro- 
ductive efficiency, with the result that Indian industry 
was internationally non-competitive and could do 
but little in the way of the export promotion; so 
‘badly needed for the country’s economic develop- 
ment. Taxation was very high, the marginal rates of 
income tax reaching 85 to 90 per cent which resulted 
not in a corresponding increase in revenues. but’ in 
large-scale evasion and emergence of the black 
_market. > 

By the eighties it-has been realised that the eco- 
nomic policy of state control of private industry 
and of imports and exports and incentives for higher 
exports promotion did not succeed in giving to 
Indian ‘industry the productive efficiency needed for 
competing in foreign markets. Economies of scale 


` „could not be obtained because of restrictions on 


capacity, and since imports were strictly controlled, 
Indian industry obtained a sheltered market and. 
failed to expand with the growing needs of a develop- 
ing economy. Economic policy was based on controls 
and restrictions on foreign enterprises entering the 
country in collaboration with Indian concerns. The 
Jack of efficiency of Indian industry, it was felt, was 
a result of the restrictionist economic policy followed 
_ by Nehru and his successors which did not lead to` 
„an increase in productive efficiency or reduction in 
the cost of production. 
. There was a strong feeling that industrial efficiency 
could not be obtained except by change in policy in 
the direction of what has come to be known as 
liberalisation. Liberalisation was advocated not only 
_to restore efficiency and technological updateness 
- but also the removal of discretionary powers that 
had Jed to bribery, corruption and black-marketing. 
As a result of this change in policy towards libera- 
lisation, many industries were delicensed, and large 
varieties of imports made more liberal and free from 
quantitative restriction. Foreign collaboration for 
the import of technology and joint participation 
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were freely given admission into the Indian econotny 


_and the restriction on size of Indian industrial con- 


cerns by the MRTP Act were liberalised. "Thus, the 
new economic order envisaged under the new policy 
was one of the technological advance of industry 
and foreign collaboration and participation on a 
liberal scale. P 

The old policy of both self-reliance in terms of capi- 
tal and of indigenous development of technological 
know-how suffered a setback by the free imports of 
technological inputs and the freedom given to foreign 
collaboration and participation in India’s industrial 
development. At the same time, these new develop- 
ments involved a substantial increase in foreign finan- 
cing and the building up of foreign commitments, 
which needed a significant increase in exports for 
meeting the required interest and profit remittances. 
Foreign exchange requirements which now inereased 
under the new policy of liberalisation could not be 
met to any satisfactory extent by the increase of 
exports, with the result, commercial borrowing 
became part of the Indian economic scene. 


So our foreign debt is growing both in the public’ ~ 


and private sector and payment of interest has 
claimed a heavy share of our export proceeds and 
threatened the country with a debt trap of foreign 
funds, though not to the extent which Latin 
American countries experienced. On the indigenous 
developmental side also, there was a paucity of 
funds for development because of the steady 
increase in non-developmental expenditure and the 
fiscal policy. followed of not raising resources from 
the rural rich and at the same time diminishing the 
demand on the urban rich in terms of income tax, 
surtax and corporate tax. 

The result has been that whereas in the past, a 
revenue surplus was deliberately generated to meet 
atleast a part of development expenditure, the 
position became exactly the opposite, even some of 
the revenue expenditure having to be financed by 
borrowing or deficit finance described by Professor 
S. Chakravarty as, “amounting to nothing more 
than printing money”. In fact, borrowings led to 
increase in the size of the internal debt and interest 
payments now assumed an important place in the 
Government expenditure, while deficit finance led to 
inflationary pressures. Added to this, was the expen- 
diture incurred by the Government on subsidising 
food and fertilisers and giving concessions to the 
demands of the rural rich and middle peasantry 
like in electricity charges and other dues. This added 
to the revenue expenditure without any correspond- 
ing return in terms of resource transfer from the 
rich rural population. 

The position has now become one, where political 
considerations of a populist character play a very 
important part in fiscal policy leading to postpone- 
ment or the cancellation of the dues required to be 
paid by the wealthier among ‚the rural population. 
And so, subsidies and interest payments claimed a 
large portion of national expenditure. This along with 
increase in the defence expenditure, left hardly 
any room for financing development expenditure 
from the revenues and led to an increase in internal 
debt for economic development. This in turn, added 
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to interest payment charges without countervailing 
resource mobilised as a result of capital expenditure 
on the development programmes. So internally, we 
are also facing a debt trap, with interest payments 
claiming a high and larger share of revenues even to 
the extent of new debt being raised for repayment 
‘of interest on the old-debts. 

The report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India for the year ending 31-3-1987 drew 
attention to the fact that the estimated borrowings 
of Rs, 7,000 crores in 1988-89 are ‘barely sufficient 
to meet the interest on Rs. 72,000 crores of internal 
‘debt alone. 

The internal debt liabilities have doubled in the 
last six years, the proportion of assets and liabilities 
have gone down and the ratio of interest payments 
have decreased. 


I may attempt a review of the macro-economic 
policy.pursued by the Government of India during 
the 40 and more years of independence through 
which the country has passed. The objectives of the 
policy were not contfoversial, at least for the 
majority of the Indian population. In fact, they were 
contained in the goals sought for during the struggle 
for independence and then elaborated in the Con- 
stitution which was adopted inthe 1950s. These were, 
in brief, the abolition of poverty and unemployment; 
the giving of a minimum level of living to all the 
citizens of the country; an economic order that 
promotes equaltiy of opportunity if not equality in 
the actual standard of living; the prevention of 
concentration of economic power and of monopo- 
lies; special attention to the uplift of the weaker 
sections of the community, like the scheduled castes, 
the scheduled tribes, and backward class and castes 
whether in education or otherwise; and self-reliance. 
These were to be achieved by a process of planned 
economic development. It was also clear that though 
the country had vast natural and human resources, 
it did not result in a sufficiency of production of 
goods and services required by the people, nor the 
needed capital equipment and appropriate techno- 
logy. It was also necessary to have an appropriate 
policy leading to a socialist pattern of society, 
namely, efficient production, equitable distribution 
and maximum employment. Investment had to be 
increased by raising domestic savings and supple- 
menting it by a limited amount of foreign aid by 
way of grants and loans not only to increase the 
volume of capital but also to finance imports of 
goods and services necessary for promoting econo- 
-mic development. 

As the country needed an adequate infrastructure 
without which there could be no development, this 
` was the first.priority and it had to be undertaken by 
the Government as the amounts involved were beyond 

rivate means nor were the returns sufficient for 
giving the required incentives for private effort. The 
public sector was also to go in for production of 
basic goods and capital equipment to avoid giving 
the private sector dominance over the economy. The 
rest of production and this included not only all 


consumer goods but also some intermediate goods. 


- and light machinery—were left to the private sector 
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but subject to government guidance and control. 

This was the mixed economy with which Nehru 
hoped to lay the foundation of a socialistic society 
and bring such a sociéty into existence at the appro~’ _ 
priate stage of production and distribution. This 
was the industrial policy that formed the legal basis 
for a mixed economy. Regulation of the private 
sector was to be exercised by controls, licensing for 
objective thought needed and feasible at this stage, 
goods to be produced and in what quantity, how 
much capacity was to be given and to how many 
industrial units, what imports to permit and what 
amount of foreign exchange, where the units were to 
be located and how much capital was to be used, 
limitation on product capacity and diversification of 
output, and controls of competing imports, foreign 
components of the-domestic output concerned, and 
abiding by the relevant labour legislation. 

These and other controls were regarded as vexa- 
tious by the industria! community. But in return, 
Indian industrialists got a protected market, there 


‘was no cost control or criteria of production effi- 


ciency to be complied with, and competition either 
avoided gr minimised due to import control and 
licensing of domestic units and their’ productive 
capacity. As it was felt that the system did not 
maximise production or aim at quality or reduce 
the cost of products and that some production units 
were growing in size to function as oligopolistic, if 
not actual monopolistic, control on a number of 
allied industries or were easy to get contròl of. A 
committee was appointed to enquire into the ques- 
tion of nature and extent of control exercised by 
individual units in different branches of industry and 
how far monopolistic or oligopolistic policies were 
current in industrial behaviour. Following the com- 
mittee’s report, legislation was passed to control 
monopolistic and oligopolistic trade practices, 
which laid down limits of capital employed by indi- 
vidual productive units, control of other industrial 
units either as ancillaries or otherwise, and practice 
of price manipulation and profit maximisation by 
agreement with other industrial units, and breaking 
up the managing agency system and individual pro- 
ducer control over more than one industry. 

The industry soon learnt how to take advantage of 
these controls for their private interests while the 
Government got a feeling of satisfaction that they 
were controlling the emergence of" monopolies or 
allied practices in the Indian industry. Bureau- 
crats were happy at the amount of power they 
wielded to say no or postpone decision on indivi- 
dual industrialists applications, and intellectual 
radicals were ,elected with what they thought was 
the emergence of a socialist society without 
undergoing the trauma of a revolution. Those 
who got industrial permits of one kind or 
another were happy while other patriotic citizens 
were happy at what they thought was the emergence 
of a self-reliant industrial society. Nobody seemed 
to bother about the high cost economy that had 
grown under these controls or its production ineffi- 
ciency or inability to stand upto international com- 
petition, let alone go in for exports. 

The growing imbalance in the country’s inter- 
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hational trade was accompanied by the high cost of 
goods produced under import substitution projects 
with increased imports forits inputs and failed to 
update the technology got from their foreign colla- 
borators. The trade deficit which had never exceeded 
Rs 1000 crores till.the 1974-75 always exceeded Rs. 
5,000 crores through the eighties, getting upto Rs 
8,763 crores in 1985-86. Incentives did not help the 
inefficient Indian industries in their export effort, 
and India’s share in world exports fell from, two per 
cent to 0.5 per cent or less. Remittances by non-resi- 
dent Indians helped the balance of payments to some 
extent, but temporarily, and then it started falling. 

A big loan had to be taken from the International 
Monetary Fund; and commercial borrowing of a 
substantial amount had tobe incurred, the debt 
service rate becoming as high as 23 per cent in 
1985-86. The way out was giving priority to exports, 
but this could be achieved only under conditions of 
improved productivity in Indian industries and its 
adoption of uptodate technology. Obviously, the 
economic policy of controls had something to do 
with the creation of this situation. The persent 
Prime Minister, after taking over office, has been 
calling for the adoption of advanced technology, 
production efficiency and international competitive- 
ness on the part of Indian industry. 


I would like to dwell on another aspect .of our > 


macro-economic policy which underwent some 
change during this period. As I said earlier, the first 
emphasis was on growth and the same was followed 
by directing production to areas where they had the 
best chance of getting maximum results and this 
was done without regard to equitable regional dis- 
tribution; the green revolution did this for agri- 
culture; and phased planned industrialisation, both 
in the public and in the private sectors, did it for 
industry. Similarly, productive effort in non-agri- 


.’ cultural production was confined to urban centres 


leaving the rural sector witha large labour force 
who had but little prospects of non-agricultural 
employment in the rural areas. The agricultural areas 
which did not get the green revolution were left 
with low productivity and clamoured for attention. 
Thus, the macro-policy followed left agriculture and 
industry with uneven economic development in 
different parts of the country. 

The macro-policy of concentration on growth has 
been given an alibi by its being clothed with the 
sign of growth with social justice on the assumption 
that development will trickle down to the poor and 
the unemployed among the rural and urban areas. 
By the time, the Fourth Plan came up under the 
guidance of the late Professor D.R. Gadgil, it was 
recognised that the trickle down theory did not work 
and there was no social justice accompanying 
increase in agricultural or industrial production. 
‘The poor among such private sectors needed special 
attention and the plan provided for some aid being 
channelled through.an association of marginal and 
small farmers and another of agricultural labour. 
The fifth Plan, had, explicitly in its first draft, 
drawn special attention tothe need for giving 
priority to poverty elimination rather than ‘just 
growth that had pan no attention to the poor. 
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În fact, this new emphasis on the poor fot 
receiving special attention was only a fulfilment of 
the garibi hatao slogan with which Mrs Gandhi won ' 
her spectacular victory of 197). The draft for the 
Fifth Plan had gone further and talked of ceilings 
and transfers of income from the upper to the lower 
cafegories to eliminate poverty but this transfer did 
not figure in the final draft. But it did contain some 
projects for alleviation of poverty by providing for 
minimum needs programme. The objective .of the 
programme was to establish a network -of basic 
services and facilities of social consumption in all 
the areas upto nationally accepted norms within a 
specified time programme. It was designed to help 
in raising living standards and in reducing regional 
disparities in development. It was introduced during 
the first year of the Fifth Plan. The programme got 
greater support with an outlay of Rs 5,807 crores 
in the Sixth Plan, which also included specific 
poverty alleviation programmes for identified poor 
groups in rural areas. These specific measures for 
poverty alleviation included the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP), National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) and Rural Labour 
Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP). But 
these were not a substitution for the regular plan 
projects for economic development. 

The poverty alleviation programme was to be 
regarded as supplementing the basic plan for usual 
economic growth in terms of generating productive 
assets and skilJs as well as income for the poor. 
These programmes were directed to specific target 
groups of the poor, specially those belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Started 
during the Sixth Plan, they were also continued in 
the Seventh ‘Plan. Thus, the main policy of growth 
was now continued with programmes for poverty 
among target groups of the poor and especially the 
poorest of the poor. At the same time, there was a 
significant change in policy regarding overall econo- 
mic growth in the direction I referred to earlier as 
liberalisation. This liberalisation included not only 
radical change in the system of controls but also 
special incentives for private enterprise by way of 
reduction in direct taxes and tax-free high interest- 
yielding instruments without any financial limit on 
individual subscription. 

Professor Lakdawala has rightly drawn attention 
to the stimulus it gives for increasing inequality and 
remarks, ‘‘for the earlier progressive taxation has 
lost its sting”. The sting has also gone out for the 
rich tax-payer in addition to the reliefs he has got by 
direct reduction in the maximum rate of income-tax 
and the outright abolition of certain Other direct 
taxes. Special encouragement has been given to 
durable consumer goods industries and other goods 
which cater to the rich and the upper-middle classes 
and for which the market had been dull. This was 
facilitated by the increase in pay granted by the 
Government to its employees and other aided insti- 
tutions and free import of components of such goods. 

The abolition of the tax on advertisements has 
also given a fillip to the demand and a great boost 
to the advertising industry which has expanded 
enormously in recent years in both girth and style. 


They offer strong support to our growing magazine 
world and can stand comparison with the best in the 
Western world in both design and appeal. Advertise- 
ments with a great appeal to the viewers have now 
become a massive revenue item to our TV system 
and its millions of viewers who develop a desire for 
the advertised goods and services but do not have 
resources to buy them. 

The TV also shows films about high society’s life 
and fashion with rich clothings, furniture and allied 
items, This must be having a magnetic effect on the 
poor millions among the TV viewers, especially those 
in rural areas who get unfulfilled and unfillable 
wants, bringing to the conscious of the poor about 
the life enjoyed by the rich in very vivid contrast to 
their miserable ways of life. 

The income inequalities have thùs increased enor- 
mously and this is being: brought to the public view 
by the TV network. While it is not possible to pre- 
sent statistics to bring out the quantitative aspects of 
the statement, the way costly durable consumption 
goods find a market or costly accommodation gets 
filled up on marriages or social occasions or bunga- 
lows and furniture bear an ample testimony to this 
inequality. This inequality is not only at the top 
most levels but.also in middle class levels. For ex- 
ample, the organised workers get security of. service, 
provident fund, pension, gratuity, sickness insurance, 
leave with pay, weekly holidays, fixed hours of work, 
etc. Organised workers are fortunate, as the annual 
income by wage in the organised sector in 1981, 


according to Professor Lakdawala, was Rs 10,851 ' 


and more than four times that in unorganised ' sector 
(Rs 2482); and within tHe latter, the agricultural 
workers were drawing about’ one-third of the non- 
agriculture sector. One would come to the same 
conclusion about the disparities in per capita income 
in the metropolitan cities or those more prosperous 
States of Punjab and Haryana in comparison with 
States like Bihar. ` 

This inequality could have been compensated to 
some extent if there have been equality of oppor- 
tunity but Indian society, as constituted and func- 
tioning, does not offer this opportunity. Only 31 per 
cent of the people are literate and could be mobile. 
It does not offer opportunity to the poor such as 
access to road, power, credit and to natural re- 
sources. About 73 per cent of villages have electri- 
city connections. The economic census reveals that 
in non-agriculture enterprises in rural and urban 
areas, 83.4 per cent did not use power as fuel in 
1980. In 1981, only 6.5 per cent of the rural house- 
‘holds and 53.5 per cent of urban households had 
electric lighting. In the face of this situation of des- 
perate inequality and utter distrust on the part of the 
people who-number millions, it is surprising that so 
many concessions have been given in taxation to rich 
and so many facilities provided for the production 


of expensive consumer goods, normally consumed by 


well-to-do sections of population. Professor Chakra- 

varty points out in this connection: 

_ the .present policy. measures have been hailed as bold 
measures by some people, mostly business men and upper 
income professionals. But in my opinion do not touch the 
heart of the matter. This relates to the fact that India has 
seen proliferation of the unorganised industrial sector 
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which is almost seen as tax haven. Furthermore, while 
agriculture has prospered in many states and created a 
large class of prosperous farmers, there is hardly any 
attempt to raise resources in direct taxation. What is 
more, both the unorganised industrial sector and prosper- 
ous agriculture sector receive significant subsidies, such as 
fertilisers, power and irrigation.” 


Thus, we find both the former Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission and the current Chair- 
man of the Prime Minister’s Council of Economic 
Advisors agreeing about the uneasiness in regard to 
new fiscal policy on the part of liberalisation to re- 
duce the rates of direct taxes and any other conces- 
sions in taxation to the rich and the well-to-d 
sections of Indian society. . 


HENCE the new economic policy of liberalisation 
measures which actually began in Mrs Gandhi’s last 
term of office and continued much more vigorously 
under the present Prime Minister’s tenure looks upon 
a market for durable consumer goods and other 
goods consumed by the upper classes of population 
for economic revival. The market is being encour- 
aged for bringing about economic acceleration while 
the needs of the poor are to be met by special pro- 
grammes of poverty alleviation. ‘Thus, the new pro- 
gramme continues to perpetuate and intensify the 
dual societies in which the Indian economy has been 
functioning for some years after Independence. 

In the earlier days, it was want of supply which 
was considered to be the problem of the Indian 
economy. While it still continues to be so in overall 
terms, there seems to be no excessive supply or 
potential supply to meet consumer needs of the 
rich and the well-to-do; therefore, many experts are 
talking about the deficiency of demand as a reason 
for the current slow development of the economy. 
It is to meet this situation to create a new demand 
for durable and sophisticated consumer goods of. . 
well-to-do middle class population that a number of - 
measures are needed. I have already referred to the 
advertisement campaigns for the sophisticated consu- 
mer goods, both of durable’or non-durable characters. 

The government has recently given substantial rise 
in salaries and allowances of government servants 
and others in public institutions in order that the 
advertisements may prove effective in mobilising 
demand. Even the miserable class to which I belong, 
namely the academic community, has got the benefits 
of the new economic policy. Thus, the Directors of 
institutes whose salaries of Rs 3000 are placed on 
salary of Rs 7600, the Professor goes from maximum 
Rs 2500 to Rs 7300, Readers Rs 1900 to Rs 5,750, 
Research Associates from Rs 1600 to Rs 4000 and 
so on. The lower categories get similar benefits. The 
clerk-cum-typist moves up from a minimum of 
Rs 260 to Rs 950 and from a maximum of Rs 400 
to Rs 1500. The peon, lowest of the administrative 
staff in academic institutions now moves up from 
Rs 196-230 to that of Rs 750-940. In addition, they 
are also to be compensated by additional dearness 
allowances to meet the additional increase in the 
cost of consumption. i 

This increase in money income of the upper and 
lower middle class has. certainly increased the 
current demands for consumer goods of almost all 
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varieties. This has been further strengthened by the 
new heaven opened up for potential buyers by the 
hire-purchase system which has spread like wild fire 
in the Indian economy and enables people who 
belong to upper and middle classes to buy goods and 
services on the basis of hire-purchase payments. 
The thought behind this policy may be that the 
increase in demand for consumer goods by the upper 
and middle classes will lead to fresh investments and 
also increase in employment for the lower classes. 
Professor Chakravarty points out: “Combined 
with liberal imports of Jatest-vintage technology and 
the choice of optimum scale,, India will progressively 
be able to move towards a low cost economy which 
will also make it internationally more competitive. 


In this strategy, the domestic demand is being given - 


some importance, but only insofar as it affects 10 
per cent of the population.” Professor Chakravarty 
further points out, however, that there are two 
major snags in thisargument apart from issues of 
equity. The first is the effect of infrastructural 
constraints, highly capital intensive in character, 
for which it is difficult to find public resources. 
Secondly, this will have adverse impact on the 
balance of payment situation, facilitating liberal 
imports of capital goods and for the import of oil 
which always goes up by the power shortage. 
Professor Chakravarty concludes: ‘“‘The policy, 
therefore, is likely to generate, in the first instance, 
short-term gains in certain sectors, inflationary 
problems in the economy as a whole and additional 
problems for the balance of payments. Only through 
the sustained inflow of external capital along with 
social and economic costs of increased dualism, can 
this policy be made to work.” And we know that 
import of extra capital is becoming more and more 
` difficult and costs of getting them in.terms of interest 
and the repayment periods is also steadily 
increasing. I may conclude this by quoting from 
Professor Chakravarty: “Without going into the 
details, I may hazard the following proposition. 
. If India is to achieve a rate of growth of around 5 
per cent per annum, along with single-digit inflation 
and some alleviation of poverty, methods must be 
found to broaden the tax base, to; use existing 
capital and labour resources more efficiently, and to 
provide adequate outlay on certain forms of public 
consumption such as health, education and nutrition 
while also ensuring more equal access on the part 
of the deprived sections of the community.” 
Professor Chakravarty concluded his analysis of 
the new policy by stating that the policy mix that 
India is going to evolve during the eighties must 
pay due attention to each of the points mentioned 
above. Iam sure Professor Lakdawala is in full 
agreement with these views and so am I. I hope 
it will not be too much to hope that when an eco- 
nomist ex-Member of the Planning Commission and 
the Cabinet, an economist ex-Deputy-Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, and an economist 
~ earnestly holding high office as Chairman of the 


Prime Minister’s Economic Advisory Council, are- 


in agreement, this will be given due weight by the 
powers to shape and who’hope to continue shaping 
India’s economic policy. 
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I have long been a critic of India’s economic policy. - 


In my view, it has sustained a dual sociéty in the 
Indian economy: one, the well-to-do with opportu- 
nities for advancement and the other, the poor who 
are unable to find sustainable methods of getting out 
of the poverty and reaching a decent level of living. 


The Government of India, in its macro-economic _ 


policy, has, however, recognised the difficulty of the 
poor benefiting from a trickle down emerging from 


the development of the income and purchasing power ° 


of the well to-do. That is why from the Fifth Plan | 


they have planned for economic development as 
such and some plans for poverty alleviation, which 
are. not integrally connected with the main plann- 
ing process. 


I think this dichotomy appears to continue under , 


new economic policy with faith in the trickle-down 


effect supplemented by the direct attack on poverty, . 


or on the assumptions that the anti-poverty meas- 


ures will sink into the work on the rural sector and . 


the well-to-do Indian economy. Of course, there isa? 


lot of rhetoric in the feeling that poverty alleviation 


programme would be integrally connected to the’ 
main plan programmes. But how this is to be done - 


is yet to be explained. i 

On the whole, it is safer to assume that the poverty 
alleviation measures, by and large, will have only a 
short-term effecet if any, and certainly not with the 
long-term potential of the economy and yet inte- 


grated to the basic planning process, If this is cor-, 


rect, then it becomes necessary for us to plan 
poverty alleviation as a major part of the basic plan 
process as well as developmental process by the 
central, state and local governments under the plan 
and will be an integral part of its working with 
maximum employment and rise in income of the 
poor and especially of the depressed classes of the 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes and other 
backward classes. Unless the removal of poverty, 
which means the creation of adequate employment 
with adequate wages, is made an integral part of 
the main planning process and its projects, Ido not 


see much hope for the success of the current pro- 


gramme of basic plans, supplemented by the special 
anti-poverty programmes, directed towards target 
groups of the poor. 

If we do not take notice in time of the danger 
involved in not bringing the employment of the poor 
and in raising income of the poor within the 


framework of the basic planning process and pro-- 


jects, we will get an explosive situation. We can 
already hear thunder in the air. It might become 
a real storm if we do not find an effective solution 
for the problems of poverty, unemployment and low 
incomes of the vast majority of India’s population. 
But I am optimistic enough to think that the powers 
that be before, the situation becomes dangerous, 
will, therefore, reorient their macro-economic policy 


towards a direct integration of employment and , 


higher incomes for the many poors in a basic pro- 
gramme of economic development which is now 
centred on increasing opportunities, employment 
and income for the upper and middle sections of 
the society who constitute minority of the popu- 
lation, GJ : 
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Historical Perspectives of Nation-Building 


ROMILA THAPAR 


Historica. perspectives are inevitably perceived 
from the perspective of the present. A society 


~ has many pasts from which it chooses and out of 


- 


this it creates its history. The choice is frequently 
determined by those. who are dominant although 
occasionally the voice of others may also be heard. 
Perspectives on the Indian past have tended to be 
monolithic: an unchanging caste society; an eco: 
nomy totally conditioned by whether or\not the 
state was owner of the land; a religion, Hinduism, 
the understanding of which has been constantly 
paralleled with that of the Semitic religions. Some 
these perceptions have to be seriously reconsider- 
cd. ‘ ` 3 

The concept ofa nation and the coming into 
being of the nation-state is a development of modern 
times. The concept of nation had its roots in 
medieval European communities and grew to 
importance only from the late eighteenth century, 
accompanied as it was by an expansion of economic 
opportunities, the notion of liberal institutions, an 
emphasis on legal forms and the growth of a culture 
of rationalism. The idea of the nation-state was 
itself a product of a particular historical moment. 
There is, therefore, a historical’ lag between the 
condition prior to the nation-state and its emergence. 
In part our present problems arise from our inability 
to comprehend the nature of this lag. 

If we are to use sthe analogy. of the European 
Renaissance then it is questionable whether in fact 
there was a renaissance in India in the nineteenth 
century. Quite apart from the fact that the catalyst 
came from outside and not from within the society 
in India, the major ideological contribution of the 


_ Renaissance, the notion of Humanism which perva- 


ded the approach to every aspect of life, was based 
primarily ona rejection of the dominance of the 
Church even though this rejection sought legitimacy 
by going back to what were interpreted as the insti- 
tutions of Greco-Roman civilisation, prior to and 
antithetical to, the Christian Church. In India we 
are now seeking legitimacy from the past in attempts 
to build institutions which would be conducive to 
the powers of a Church should there'have been a 
Church in India. For instance, by insisting on the 
historical existence of a Hindu community, or other 
communities defined solely by an overarching religi- 
ous identity, we endorse the idea of an ecclesiastical 
infrastructure even where it did not exist before. The 
idea that the religious community was a basic 
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identity of Indian society was fostered in the nine- 
teenth century. By accepting it we have moved a 


‘long distance away from the presuppositions of a 


renaissance. 

The nineteenth century Indian ‘renaissance’ broadly . 
accepted the European Orientalists’ view of the early 
Indian past which was derived largely from Brahma- 
nical textual sources and which conceded the correc- 
tness of the colonial comprehension of our past. 
Even nationalist historians made little attempt to - 
change the basic paradigm put forward by European 
Orientalist scholarship, a paradigm conditioned 
certainly by paucity of evidence but equally by 
European intellectual preconceptions within a 
colonial framework. A radical change in the under- 
standing of our past, demands not only the question- ` 
ing of these preconceptions and this framework but 
also the need to consider the perspectives of Indian 
sources other than only the Brahmanical. This 
process will also ‘enable us to place the totality of 
sources in a more realistic historical context. 

Such changes are evident at the level of scholar- 
ship but have not percolated tothe level of the 
general intelligentsia, because ‘of our rather closed 
attitude to learning. The European Renaissance was 
also a rebirth of’ learning, where the established 
modes, methodologies and content of learning were 
scrutinised and reconsidered and many were discar- 
ded. Our educational forms continue to be essenti- 
ally in the colonial mode. In addition Indian society 
is becoming more suspicious of intellectual analysis, 
for it is dismissed by the conservative establishment 
which seeks to cover up its ignorance by dressing 
discarded ideas in a new garb, and it is also dismis- 
sed, by radical populists who describe it as the 
activity of the ‘elitists’. Yet- there have been, in a 
quiet way, many attempts on the part of Indian 
scholars since the 1960s to change the paradigms. 
But individual activity in isolation cannot generate 
a movement and ideas do not, get disseminated 
sufficiently enough to act as catalysts. Ifa respect 
for analytical intellectual activity is an urgent need 
so too is the clearing of institutional obstructions to 
new ideas. This would certainly require a major 
confrontation with the bureaucratic structure of 
institutions, a confrontation which becomes compli- 
cated by the fact that the state which is the patron 
of these institutions would prefer to maintain the 
obstructions as a. form of control. If we are to 
create conditions which could lead to a Renaissance 
we have to open up learning inthe true sense: the 
ability to maintain a sustained and informed dialogue 
on all issues, irrespective of having to deal with a 
stuifying patron. 

The Renaissance was also associated with a social 
crisis involving the identity of new social groups 
arriving ata dominant position. In Europe it was 
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the centrality ofan urban society. In‘ ninetéenth 
century India it was the emergence of, the middle 
class which required new forms of expression. This 
middle class was partially thwarted by its ties to 
upper caste origins. Todays’s middle class is drawn 
from a wider spectrum, consequently the effects of a 


social change are greater. The alienation implicit in - 


modernisation is sought to be assuaged by the crea- 
tion of a past and of ideologies which legitimise the 
preset. There has been, for example, too great a 
weightage on emphasising the process of civilisation 
in Indian society as a one-way process of aspiring 
towards Brahmanical culture. That Brahmanism 
itself has more often than not had to accomodate 
itself to non-Brahmanical culture, and that even the 
constituents of what we know of Hindu practice and 
ritual today are compounded ofthe ideologies of 
non-caste groups, as is evident in various religious 
sects; and that the internalisation of influences from 
other religions such as Islam, are all factors which 
are sought to be ignored. Yet the very label ‘Hindu’ 
for the religion is of Islamic origin and Christian 
usage. Similarly those that seek to define Islamic 
culture see it only in terms of Arab and Persian 
roots and fail to incorporate the reality of the 
Indianness of Islam in India, where, for example, in 
the folk literature of many areas Semitic prophets 
have intermingled with Puranic deities. The history 
of religion in India requires a major change of 
paradigm if its origins and evolution are to be under- 
stood with accuracy and sensitivity. 


Given the acceptance in recent times of religious 
identities being central to social and political action, 
there is now a greater turning to religion and ritual. 
Rituals are ressurected or invented which, it is 
insisted, go back to the past. Such ressurections 
are seldom motivated by reasons of religious 
sensibility and where rituals are concerned they 
can be equally a demonstration of affluence as 
they have frequently been in the past. Public 
demonstrations of ritual convey many messages: 
they Jay claim to tradition and therefore to 
culture, their performers claim piety, and the 
wealth implicit in the more dramatic among the 
rituals underlines status. 


All societies in the course of their history are 
constantly negotiating relations with deities and 
religious beliefs and the religions of Indian civilisa- 
tion are no exception. Alienation at various points 
of historical change leads to the invention of new 
rituals which are said to be traditional. The over- 
emphasis on ritual is also an attempt to compensate 
for the social change which often creates a distance 
from earlier rituals regarded as traditional. But the 
situation in India is further compounded by the 
overwhelming pressure of political negotiation which 
is conducted in tandem with religious identities as is 
the case in the argument supporting the existence of 
majority and minority communities in India? To 
then maintain that every aspect of religion is sacro- 
sanct and that nothing can be said or written about 
it, is to indulge in political blackmail. If religidn is 
to play a political role as it does in the concept of 
majority and minority communities, then it must be 
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. system that we have been made to believe, 
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subjected to the same analyses as all political 
ideologies. ; 

Religion as an ideology needs to be analysed in 
all its dimensions, for, until the political and econo- 
mic dimensions of religious ideology are not openly 
discussed, even at the expense of hurting sensi- 
bilities, there can be no real move away from dogma 
to humanism. Any Renaissance or rebirth assumes a 
critical assessment of the past and such an assess- 
ment is still small and of a recent vintagelin our 
society. In this connection it could well be asked 
whether there is really a tyranny of a bygone age or 
are we deliberately cultivating this idea as an excuse 
which allows us not to think through to its logical 
conclusion, the implications of the kinds of change 
envisaged in what we regard today as our ideals, 

‘such as secularism and democracy. 


IF the roots of a nation lie in its earlier commu- 
nities then the nature of these communities has to be 
examined. A continuous historical process in India 
tied to that of social function was the creation of 
castes. Caste as the dominant organisational struc- 
ture of Indian society was not the rigid, frozen 
It 
evolved over time, changed with reference to histori- 
cal changes and adjusted to these. What was constant 
was the ideological framework which it carried and 
which enabled the upper levels to control the 
rest. The structure of this social organisation 
was closely related to a variety of factors: 
adaptation to environment, control over tech- 
nology, access to economic resources, patterns of 
kinship and marriage and validation through ideo- 
logy. The primacy of each of these could vary in 
specific situations: Moral judgements on whether 
caste was good or evil seem pointless. All early 
societies believed in human inequality. Our pro- 
blem* is that we coupled social and economic 
inequality .with birth and the notion of untouch- 
ability and thus marginalised a large part of ‘our 
society into being treated as virtually non-human. 

The problem then is one of integrating groups 
which have been excluded in history and from his- 
tory. The enormous ideological emphasis on 
hierarchy presupposes a tension with those further 
down the scale probably because there had to be a 
constant vigilance over who was recruited to higher 
levels. There was also tension with those outside 
caste organisation- some of whom constituted what 
we today call ‘the tribal peoples’. These were wor 
caste clans who, through being conquered or through 
induction, were either excluded as untouchables or 
else were slotted into caste hierarchy on the basis of 
their earlier stratification. Those reduced to un- 
touchability joined a large number of others so 
designated for reasons of occupational practice. 

The taking on of a caste identity by a non-caste 
group was a way of denying their own past and their 
own identity. Today the insistence is not on a caste 
identity but on the acceptance of mainstream 
Hinduism as defined by various Hindu organisations 
of recent times, The introduction of missionaries 
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&iid the ritual of conversion, invented for Hinduism 
in the nineteenth century; is aimed at untouchables 
and ‘tribals’ in order to swell the numbers of those 
who can be counted as ‘Hindus’. The conversion to 
Buddhism as an alternative strategy has not been 
of much help, for neo-Buddhists like neo-Hindus, 
lose out on the swings what they gain on the round- 
abouts, and consequently many prefer to call them- 
selves Scheduled Caste Buddhists. A- policy of 
reservation although it may seem to suggest a 
temporary solution, in fact reinforces distinctions. 
and will eventually have to be discarded for more 
effective solutions. Such solutions do not lie in the 
easy way out, namely, lowering standards to 
accomodate those who have not had opportunities 
in the past. This is a self-defeating process. It wouid 
be more useful in the iong run to introduce oppor- 
tunities for those previously excluded even if it 
means curtailing some at the upper levels. 


Irrespective of changing dynasties and activities: 


at the elite levels of society, this confrontation bet- 
ween caste and non-caste and the process of caste 
formation was a constant factor. Even religions 
which recruited “across caste, such as Buddhism, 
Islam and Christianity, tended to conform to jati re- 
gulations it marriage and retain caste identities of 
occupation. New religious sects frequently ended up 
by being treated as castes. The pull of social organ- 
isation was greater than ideological expreSsion. 
Identity by religion, cutting across caste, region and 
language, becomes something of a fantasy for the 
early period of Indian history. - 


These communities were defined by geographical 
location, by language, by clusters of religious sects 
which tended to follow the contours of jati group- 
ings. Networks of jatis were meshed into customary 
jaw and local practice. Caste and the communities 
which it fostered was therefore the system which con- 
ditioned our civilisation. A uniform, homogenous, 
monolithic religious community was alien to this 
ethos. The attempt to break away from caste per- 
haps encouraged the notion ofa religious identity: 
as a larger unit of organisation. This has left us 
today with the continuing inequity of caste and 
social hierarchies as well as the growing obsession 
with religious ‘sensitivities’. i 

To replace caste by religion does not help the 
process of nation-building. But since we have enter- 
ed this latter. condition possibly an opposition to it 
might result in an attempt at a new system of social 
organisation where the existing association of rights 
(or an absence of rights) relating either to caste or to 
religious community will have to be addressed. The 
reality of caste, therefore, has to be seen in terms of 


the factors responsible for its continuance in a speci- - 


fic area, Why should’ it still be necessary that the 
bulk of ‘the labour be provided by untouchables, low 
castes and tribals? The measure of change in a caste- 
based society should be gauged by these realities and 
not by the occasional Harijan minister. In the case 


of what have been called Scheduled Tribes, such a` 


‘change could be introduced ‘with greater facility if 


there is a will to do so. l 
The social hierarchy was not divorced from eco- 
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. hierarchy in terms 


nomic stratification and changing economic patternś' 
were tied into the degree to which economic re- 

sources were exploited. Land has always been taken 

as a measure of the major source ofincome. But 

there were some periods of more intense utilisation 

and others less so. This can be judged in part by 

the change in policy where earlier governments skim- 

med off the revenue in many areas, to lafer admjfis- 

trations ‘which intensified the source of revenue from 

land to support a larger number of kingdoms with 

an increasing pressure on those who were the pro- 

ducers of revenue. Interestingly the forms of peasant 

protest also change from references to peasant mig~ 
rations’ being the main form in earlier times, to 

peasant revolts being recorded fromthe early 

second millennium AD. An increase in revenue also, 
came from thé conversion of waste land to cultiva- 
tion, often encroaching on ‘the territories of ‘tribal 

groups’. The nexus of revenue collection involved 

not only the state and the cultivator but a range of 
intermediaries as well. The politics of the latter was 

often the immediate reason for the need to increase 

revenue. The control over land exercised by the 
intermediaries, some of whom could be seen as unproy 
ductive, became the crux of the agrarian economy 
and the dominant factor of caste in the rural areas, 

a situation which has not altogether changed. 

Agriculture was not the sole resource nor in some 
areas the major one. Networks of exchange became 
more permanent in settled areas and in many regions 
trade was a-major resource. Periods of intensive 
urbanisation accompanied the wider networks of 
trade and in some areas the urban economy was a 
‘constant feature. Historically the Indian trader has 
played the role of middle-man par excellence in 
various channels of Asian trade. It would seem that 
Indian traders were not necessarily the initiators of 
major trade, but having entered, soon began to play 
a controlling role. The aggressive thrust, of the 
Indian entrepreneur has been a part of Indian 
history and is not a new feature. 

This was also one area in which the theoretical 
hierarchies of caste as envisaged in Brahmanical 
ideology were often upset, for trade was regarded 
as low in -Brahmanical reckoning, whereas traders 
were frequently wealthy. They tended in early times 
to support non-Brahmanical religions which accorded 
them a high status, irrespective of Brahmanical 
hierarchies. It is not for nothing that the traders and 
financiers in Buddhist texts are referred to as set- 
this, from the Sanskrit, sresthin, meaning ‘the best’, 
Urban centres and ,trading activities had ‘a parallel 

of the control and production of 
raw material and manufactured items. Economic 
activities had a lateral spread in that over time larger 
areas came under cultivation or were included in 
networks of production and exchange. The pace of 
development varied from region to region and over 
time in the context of changing technologies and this 
variation had political implications. Equally signi- 
ficant was the impact of economic change on the 
hierarchy and organisation to caste, not to mention 
the financial underpinnings of political activity pro- 
vided by various categories of the economy. Eco- 
nomic categories manoeuvring social status would 
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therefore not be alién to the historical experience of 
Indian society. 

Politics has always been an open field in early 
India. Inspite of the injunctions of the sastras that 
kingship should belong to the Kshatriya caste, some 
of the major dynasties have been of non-Kshatriya 


origin, such as the Mauryas, ambiguously referred . 


to as‘sudras and heretics. Others in later times were 
of obscure origin and went to-suspiciously elaborate 
and obvious lengths to have themselves proclaimed 
Kshatriyas. The fact that politics was open, loosened 
the hierarchy of caste and opened up the possibilities 
of participation in power to larger numbers than is 
generally assumed. Latching onto power therefore is 
not a new phenomenon. Nevertheless politics did not 
have absolute primacy. What is new now is the primacy 
given to politicians and to political activities and the 
lattitude to abuse power. The abuse of power was 
cautioned against and there were methods o contain it. 
Traditionally there were at least two groups that 
could freely comment on the abuse of power. These 
were groups other than factións among the elite and 
the’ usual contenders for power. These were not 
participants in power. One group was that of the 
bards, the caste which legitimised the authority of 
the king by maintaining his geneology. They had the 


right to accuse the king of having misused his | 


power and could either do a dharna or commit 
ritual suicide to force the point home. The emphasis 
here is that the right of opposition is given to those 
who are the legitimisers of power. Who are the 
legitimisers of power today and do they also exercise 
their function as critics of the abuse of power? 

The other group was the much larger and more 
amorphous one drawn -from many castes and 
following any among a range of ideologies and 
belief-systems — the renouncers. These were the 
mendicants, monks, sadhus, faqirs, sufis and’ such 
like. Some were pillars of the establishment and their 
centres were foci of loyalty to political power and 
social authority. Others having opted out of social 
obligations, and opposed to religious orthodoxy, 
were the quintessential dissenters. These were 
generally feared by those in political authority for 
they commanded immense respect and their criticism 
was heard and was believed to be impartial. They 
were respected by society because they had renounced 
power (although there probably were, as there are 
today, some who used this asa front to be close to 
those in power and thereby wield it), and this 
enabled them to activise opposition where they 
thought it necessary. Such opposition was not 
revolutionary in context and was frequently not even 
confrontational. Sometimes it was neutralised by 
being appropriated by those against whom it was 
directed. Nevertheless it nurtured the yeast of 
dissent. The existence of autonomous individuals 
free to criticise was once a landmark of our civilisa- 
tion. Today they are becoming an endangered 
species. And autonomous individuals are crucial 

to the process of building a society. 


@ y 
COMMUNICATION in pre-modern India has 
been viewed as the history of texts. But communi- 
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cation was both oral and literate and within these 
there were a variety of sub-categories. There was 
the closed oral tradition, such as the memorising of 
Vedic texts, which was: kept 
confines of certain groups of Brahmans. Jn contrast 
was the open oral tradition, the kathas and the 
kavyas, which constantly were added to and subs- 


.tracted from. This was the socially more vibrant 


tradition, since the oral editing of compositions and 
the creating of mew ones was intertwined with 
historical change. The oral tradition as an agency of 
knowledge was also predominant in professional 
training; where vocational training with a master 
was more important than literacy. In this context 
literacy sometimes played a stultifying role Many of 
the shastras, composed to encapsulate professional 
knowledge, tended to foreclose such knowledge. It 
required literacy in Sanskrit, a requirement which 
made knowledge a preserve of a particular caste and 
an avenue to power in the earlier period. Later, 
with the development of regional languages, it 
bifurcated the practitioner from the theoretician. 
Whereas literacy made techniques more widely 
available to those who were literate, as for example 
in the building of temples in various parts of India, 
it also tended to freeze the canon and innovation 
became more difficult. It would be -interesting to 
speculate on what the Hindu temple might have 
looked like, had there been no instructions from the 
shilpa-shastras and the true arch and dome as 
innovations had been allowed a free play. 

If literacy was a quantum leap in communication, 
the same is true for the change from manuscript to 
printing and more recently from this to the audio- 
visual media. The media in a sense draws upon the 
oral tradition and if used creatively could be most 
effective in a society where the oral tradition is still 
predominant. In societies such as ours in which the 
oral is still the more viable means of communication, 
if should not be dismissed as the more primitive 
with a premium on literacy to the point where little 
or nothing is imparted through the oral: tradition. 
The combination of the two and their complimen- 
tarity needs to be utilised. This is not to suggest 
that literacy should be neglected but that the use of 
both can make communication more effective. The 
potential for this has not even begun to be tapped. 
Educational programmes are generally sub-standard 
and largely devoid of attempts at encouraging 
people to think. Learning is not merely the passing 
on of a body of information. It is equally a method 
of teaching people how to be innovative in their 
professions. 

The textual traditiom being dominant in our 
conceptions of culture there is a tendency to try and 
homogenise culture, overlooking the divergencies 
in texts and treatment of subjects. That the same 
theme was often picked up by diverse authors does 
not mean that each conveys the same massage. A 
careful reading often reflects a divergence of treat- 
ment. The theme then becomes merely the example 
being quoted and the debate is conducted through 
treating the theme in diverse ways from different 
ideological perspectives. A clear case of this is the 

(Contd, on page 74) 
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Remembering Acharya Narendra Dev 


P.C. JOSHI ° 


WHEN I think of Acharya Narenda Dev my mind 

goes back to the morning of June 14, 1945 
when I first saw Jawaharlal Nehru and Acharyaji 
after their release from Almora jail. 

The news of their release had spread with lighten- 
ing speed in our politically alive and conscious, small 
town. Since my residence was not very far from the 
jail I was fortunate to receive the news quite early. 
Walking fast on the road to the jail we found to our 
great delight and excitement that the leaders had 
already been released and they were coming towards 
the Congress office in the centre of the town. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, energetic and alert as ever, was 
much ahead of the rest; and among those who 
followed him there was a frail figure walking slowly 
but looking simple, dignified and reflective. That 
frail man, we were told, was Acharya Narendra Dev. 
Tht eyes of all of us were set on Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who, wherever he went, was the centre of attention. 
But I carried a deep impact in some corner of my 
mind of the frail figure who attracted me in a quiet 
and undescribable way. He had the look of detach- 
ment and compassion and he seemed too reflective 
and retiring for an active politician. 

My next recollection of Acharyaji relates to 1949 
when he took over as the Vice-Chancellor of Luck- 
now University. The very first address by him to 
the students and teachers of various departments of 


.the university revealed a man of great scholarship, 


culture and cultivation. What made a lasting impact 
on everyone inthe University was his deep respect 
for academic pursuits and his ability to interact with 
the best academicians of the university on a high 
intellectual plane. The world of scholarship soon 
discovered: that there were even some branches of 
knowledge where there -was none in the universities 
who could be Acharyaji’s equal. One such field was 
that of Buddhist studies. 

Even when others were superior to Acharyaji in 
scholarship, Acharyaji had no equal in terms of his 
capacity to creatively use intellectual tools for an 
understanding of the manifold -problems and chal- 
lenge facing Iria. The best of the university dons 
returned mentally stimulated and morally uplifted 
from discussions with Acharya Narendra Dev. In 
fact, talented persons in the intellectual life of the 
university who had been ignored or denigraded by 
earlier Vice-Chancellors (who were non-entities) 
found in Acharyajt a source of strength for creative 
activity. 


| The author 1s a Professor in the Institute of 
Economic Growth, Delhi. 
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D.P. Mukerji who was not only the most versatile 
intellectual of the Lucknow University but also the 
person deprived of recognition the most, was soon 
offered a personal professorship on the initiative of 
Acharyaji. DP found in Acharyaji not only a patron 
but also his intellectual equal; both had a wide range 
of interests. DP was not an active politician but was 
a keen student of national affairs. Acharyaji was not 
a professional intellectual but viewed social and 
political problems from an intellectual approach. 
But for Acharyaji’s patronage, DP would not have 
got an opportunity to rise to his full intellectual 
stature; in fact the absence of Acharyaji meant that 
he was not even considered for an extension after he 
reached the age of sixty. This resulted in DP’s 
departure from Lucknow to Aligarh immediately 
after his retirement, a painful fact to which DP 
could never get mentally reconciled. He belonged to 
Lucknow and felt an alien anywhere outside Luck- 


‘now. Acharyaji also gained intellectually from his 


interaction with DP. Many of his political speeches 
and writings during this period of his Vice-Chancel- 
lorship bear the impact of his interaction with DP. 
DP’s persistent effort was to persuade Acharyaji to 
apply himself seriously to the theme of “Buddhist 
Thought and Social Change in India”. Acharyaji was 
of the view that Buddhism rather than Hinduism has 
the potential of aiding social revolution in India. 
But alas, this idea did not fructify and take shape 
because of Acharyaji’s political involvement and also 
his failing health. 

It should also be put on record that Acharyaji 
worked with great energy and devotion to revitalise 
and rebuild the Lucknow University as an advanced 
centre of learning and research in all vital fields. He 
wanted to carry the university to “the zenith of 
scientific research and literary perfection”. He re- 
garded “the universities as a sacred trust wherein 
moulded the nation-builders and guides’? and he 
appealed to everyone to live upto that ideal. In 
particular, he appealed to politicians to keep power- 
politics out of the, university and to approach centres 
of learning for intellectual and moral rather than 
political support. In his view the strength ofa 
university was not judged by the numbers of students 


and teachers but by the quality of the best of them. 


Even one dedicated and creative teacher counted far 
more than dozens of them who were lightweights. 
Acharyaji made a great impact on the best minds 
of the university and outside by his total refusal to 
exploit the university for political purposes either 
for his party or-for his own survival. Both in the 
Congress and in the Congress Socialist Party, he was 
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a lonely figure who preferred to stand alone than to 
stoop to conquer. Even in the worst periods of his 
political isolation, he did not for a moment succumb 
to the impulse to build a group of his own from his 
numerous admirers in the university and outside. He 
` belonged to the world of politics but remained un- 
touched by its murky waters like the proverbial lotus 
pure in the midst of the muddy stream. He was a 
towering intellectual free from the social escapism, 
mental timidity and conceit which is characteristic 
of the large crowd of professional intellectuals. 


WHEN I ask myself why we remember Acharya 
Narendra Dev today, I am compelled to compare 
him with many towering figures of the pre-indepen- 
dence politics who seemed to overshadow him. But 
history is a hard task-master. It very often reduces 
giants into dwarfs and landsa gigantic stature to 
those who appeared modest and unassuming in their 
own lifetime. It can be said without any hesitation 
that the stature of Acharya Narendra Dev has enlar- 
ged and not diminished over time. In comparison 
to many whose influence and appeal did not extend 
beyond the period in which they occupied the reins 
of power and office, the circle of persons deriving 
inspiration and strength from the life and ideas of 
Narendra Dey has been ever widening. This is 
because he was one of the very few who in his 
thinking and perceptions was very much ahead of 
his times. 

He was one ofthe few who looked beyond 
nationalism and grasped some of the basic problems 
and contradictions of the: building-up of a new 
society. He was also one of the very few whose 
perception and insight into the problems of India 
was heightened by his total detachment and with- 


drawal from the power game. He had truly imbibed - 


Within his own personality asit were the Shraman 
values of Buddhist tradition. We remember Narendra 
Dev today not merely because of his past services to 
the national cause as we:'do many others but because 
of his continuing relevance to contemporary pro- 
blems and challenges. In this context it is pertinent 
to mention three basic conceptions from his writings 
and speeches which area valuable contribution to 
the theory and practice of India’s transition to a 
new social and economic order. 

First and foremost is the conception of the unity 
of the intelligentsia and the masses as the basic 
force of social transformation in India. It must be 
‘noted that this idea was taken over by all thought- 
ful leaders of Indian nationalism like Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Narendra Dev from Mahatma Gandhi. 
But while in Gandhi’s conception the importance of 
the intelligentsia was derived from its being a source 
of new moral values, in the conception of Jawahar- 
- lal Nehru and Narendra Dev the intelligentsia was 
also seen as an intellectual force, that‘is, as a source 
of enlightenment. The intelligentsia contributed to 
mass awakening by creating and disseminating a 
new world-view and.a new perception of social 
reality. 


' Both-Nehru and Narendra Dey saw what many- 
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other short-sighted politicians did not see that 


nationalism if it remained purely on the emotional 
plane produced at best “muddled humanitarianism”. 
At its worst, it turned into national chauvinism. The 
“intellectual dimension”, therefore, was as vital as 
the “moral dimension” in leading mass energy and 
awakening in the direction of new social goals. 
Narendra Dev regarded an intellectual or đa 
cultural renaissance as am indispensable condition 
for any meaningful political activity of the masses. 
He further regarded a “revolutionary intelligentsia” 


- as an indespensable force of a nationalist as well as 


a socialist revolution. Jt is this immense respect for 
ideas and the recognition of the role of ideas in the 
political movement which demarcates Narendra 
Dev from many of his nationalist or socialist coll- 
eagues who had no conception of the vast intellectual 
problems thrown up by the nationalist or the 
socialist ‘movements. In contrast Narendra Dev 
perceived clearly how theory and practice were 
complementary. Practice divorced from theory was 
blind, chaotic and lacking in conscious purpose and 
direction. Theory in turn divorced from practice 
bred only “‘pestilence of thought”. The post-inde- 
pendence history of disintegration of both national 
and socialist movements, confirms the basic sound- 
ness of Narendra Dev’s view. = 

It is pertinent to mention the political diagnosis 
made by him as early as in the twentys. In a letter 
to Jawaharlal Nehru, Narendra Dev commented on 
the malady of the political groups operating in India 
in the following words: 

We lack in our midst a body of earnest men of deep 

convictions who have living faith in some economic pro- 

gramme, We may generally believe in the necessity of 

‘ reconstructing our society on a new basis but so long as 
we have no clear conception of the social and economic 
theories on the basis of which the society is to be remodel- 
led and so long as we do not know exactly what can be 
achieved under the present circumstances of the country 
we cannot hope to obtain any results, The ideas of most 
of us are vague and indefinite and most of us do not know 
how to proceed about the business. The result is that our 
convictions do not grow deep and therefore we lack 
earnestness in our work. I think the apathy that we see 
around us 18, more or leas, due to want of any intellectual 
convictions. I, therefore, think that the primary work that 

. hes before us is to stimulate thought by providing intel- 
lectual food for our people. 

It is obvious that lacking a sound intellectual 
base or deep roots in philosophy and theory both 
Indian National Congress and Socialist and Com- 
munist parties have undergone continuous division 
and vivisection round personalities rather than 


‘principles. It is also worthy of note that deep- 


seated anti-intellectualism has prevented both 


nationalists and socialists to tap the vast intelli- 


gentsia in India as a creative force. Reunification of 
both the national and the socialist forces requires 
going back, as Narendra Dev taught, to the unity of 
theory and practice to blending of flaming idealism 
with robust realism. The youth, on whom Narendra 
Dev placed trust and faith, can fruitfully turn to 
Narendra Dev’s intellectual legacy and work for. 
creating the intellectual or theoretical basis for a 
unified political practice. To achieve this aim they 
would have to ‘overcome the formidable, anti- 
intellectualism of the Indian nationalist and socialist 
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tradition and to combine political activism with 
theory-building relevant to the Indian situation. 

A new basis for -intellectual renaissance exists 
today more than thirty years after independence in 
the emergence of a new intelligentsia from among 
the toiling masses. Specially from among the under- 
privileged. groups in the countryside who were_tradi- 
tionally denied access to light and learning under 
the caste system, elements of a new, earth-bound, 
non-Brahamanical, intelligentsia are beginning to 

emerge and crystallise. It is among these new ele- 
` ments that critical intellectuals of the Brahamanical 
tradition from privileged groups can find the objective 
basis for a new national as well as a critical social 
consciousness. Narendra Dev had attached the 
highest importance to the transmission of knowledge 
and culture to such emerging dynamic elements from 
the deprived classes. Failure to capitalise on this 
positive development would turn them and is, in fact, 
turning them into a base of both anti-national and 
counter-revolutionary movements. 

The second valuable concept presented by 
Narendra Dev was that of interpreting the concepts 
of nationalism and socialism in the Indian cultural 
idiom and in the language of the common people. 
Moreover, Narendra Dev regarded Indian tradition 
not merely as a base for reactionary ideology but 
also as a source of revolutionary impulses and ideas. 
As Narendra Dev himself put it: “Religion is a dupe 
for the people but there have been many a pro- 
gressive trend in the various religions of the world 
that has helped socialism in laying its foundations. 
In India, the Buddhist school of philosophers ‘were 
of that type; one will have to understand and propa- 
gate their philosophy to establish socialism in the 
country”. This valuable insight of Narendra Dev 
has still to be given a practical shape by revolution- 
aries of today. 

The third important conception 


given by 
Narendra Dev pertains to the 


interdependence 


of national and social revolutions. A mass-oriented ' 


social revolution widened the base and scope 
of the national revolution; and a genuine national 
revolution was an ally and a promoter of the social 
revolution. The nationalists and: the socialists 
therefore, were not rivals or enemies of each other 
' but partners and allies in a common cause. In his 
own life-time Narendra Dev carried on unceasingly 
a dual struggle: against the sectarianism of the 
socialists and communists and the conservatism of 
the nationalists. Addressing the socialists and the 
-communists wedded to the social revolution, 
Narendra Dev stated: 

A party that wants to establish its hegemony over the 

national movement must send its members to all the 

classes; anditis only in this way that its political 

N influence can grow. Socialists must be found wherever the 
masses are; they must be in the forefront of every anti- 
imperialist action and every battle that is waged in the 
interests of the masses. 

He emphasised the importance of working in 
cooperation with and even as part and parcel of the 
Indian National Congress. He was one with Nehru 
in emphasising the unique place of Gandhiin the 
Indian context and in perceiving Gandhi’s positive 
role in the awakening of the masses and their 
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movement for social change. ; 

To the nationalists in the Congress, however, he 
appealed for an understanding of the role of the 
socialist forces in the national movement. In clear 
terms he identified the link between the two 
movements: 


If the economic struggle is to be linked with the national 
struggle, in order to give social content to the national 
liberal movement, it'is only just and proper that the two . 
organisations (that is, the Congress and the Kisan Sabha) 
must be interlocked in a permanent union. Jealousies and 
mental suspicions arise from time to time and endanger 
the union. Over-enthusiasts on both sides, taking a narrow 
sectional view, not knowing the importance of one or the 
other, may cause trouble, An organisation that claims to 
be national cannot afford to be hostile to an organisation 
of peasants provided it is anti-imperialist in character and 
js not anti-Congress. The Congress also cannot gain its 
objective without mass action on a national scale and it 
will need the services of class conscious militant peasants 
who will be ready to undergo any amount of suffering 
and sacrifice for the national cause. The two, should, 
therefore, vibe with each othér well and each should find 
fulfilment in the other. 

From the vantage point of today one can see the 
force of these prophetic observations. If the two 
social forces thrown up by Indian history—the first 
of national emancipation and the second of social 
emancipation—had worked in cooperation by con- 
tinuously resolving their internal contradictions and 
by not getting estranged from each other through 
adopting postures of confrontation against each 
other, the history of India during the last three ' 
decades would have been entirely different. Coopera- - 
tion between the national and the socialist forces 
would have been abJe to avert the tragedy of 
departure from the national goals; it would have 
succeeded in transforming the national revolution 
into an instrument of the desired social revolution. 

If Narendra Dev’s vision of a socialist society has 
to be realised, his strategy of cooperation between 
the nationalist and the socialist forces must again 
be reaffirmed. Honest nationalists must see that the 
virtual exclusion of workers and peasants and their 
representatives from the centres of power has 
inhibited as well as distorted the very evolution of 
Indian economy, society and polity. It has sharply 
accentuated the gap between the ideal of Poorna 
Swaraj and just society on the one hand and the 
reality of the dependence-prone, and unjust socio- 
economic order on the other. History has shown 
that the nationalist alone cannot achieve a just. 
society without the cooperation and support of the 
socialists. 

Honest socialists must also see that pursuing the 
cause of workers and peasants without joining hands 
with the nationalists in building a self-reliant and 
forward-looking nation has pushed the workers’ and 
peasants’ ‘movements themselves into self-isolation. 
Such sectarianism has deprived the cause of the 
workers and the peasants of the broad support of the 
patriotic and productive forces. Nay, socialists are 
guilty of the charge of attempting to skip over a 
whole historical stage of what the Acharya called the’ 
“‘hourgeois-democratic stage” of social revolution — 
the stage of building ‘the economic, social, cultural 
and political foundations of a socialist society. Such 
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F we leave out the saints and holy men, then, 
Jawaharlal Nehru would be one of the three 
preatest Indians of all time. The other two, Emperor 
Asoka and Emperor Akbar (no kin of the author), 
were not democratically elected leaders nor had they 
to address themselves to the issues and problems that 
face a twentieth century Head of Government. Thus 
Nehru’s achievement is in some ways even greater. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born on November 14, 
1989. He died on May 27, 1964. This is, therefore, 
a good time to take a fresh look at Nehru’s life and 
work and examine how it holds up. 

Before I deal with his book I might say a word or 
two about M.J. Akbar, whose India: The Seige 
Within made a name for him. By profession he 18 a 
journalist. He edits The Telegraph of Calcutta. He 
is one of India’s leading and most widely read 
editors. When he started work on the Nehru book 
he was not quite 32 years old and has devoted five 
years to it. The result is an extraordinarily well 
written, balanced, sound, admiring but not adulatory 
book. Any biographer of Nehru has to contend with 
Nehru’s Autoblography (1936 not 1938) which is one 
of the great books of the twentieth century. Next, 
there is S. Gopal’s excellent three-volume authorised 
biography published between 1975 and 1984. There are 
many other books on Nehru but as far I recall this 
is the first by an Indian Muslim. Normally, I would 
not mention this fact but I do so to emphasise that 
one of Nehru’s great contributions to modern India 
was to leave behind a secular and not a Hindu India. 
M.J.Akbar devotes considerable space to this subject. 

A secular democratic experiment on this scale has 
not been tried in the history of humankind. That it 
works is one of the great political wonders of the 
twentieth century. 
Nehru left his imprint on every area of Indian 
life and activity. He relentlessly stressed the par- 
amount necessity of employing the right means to 
achieve national and international goals. In a long 
political life, he made no moral trade-offs. He tried 
to resolve the dilemma. faced by great and good 
rulers? How to combine liberty with justice, equality 
with freedom. Nehru had no time for total solutions 
and, above all, he never discredited the cause of 
truth and reason. One of the most fascinating 
ts of this book is the sensitive and mature way 
Akbar deals with the complex and unique relation- 
ship between Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
‘Nehru. It was one of the greatest and most creative 
political partrierships of all time. M.J. Akbar under- 
stands the subterranean subtleties and mysterjes of 
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the relationship between a saint and a statesman. 
Gandhi and Nehru by their words and deeds may 


. not have spiritualised politics but they certainly 


purified them. The attainment of Indian freedom 
through non-violent means would not have been 
possible without this combination. Many years 
before his death, Mahatma Gandhi selected Jawahar- 
lal Nehru as his political heir. Nothing shows better 
the farsightedness of Gandhi. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
even when he disagreed with the Mahatma, never 
wavered in his loyalty and devotion to his master. 
M.J. Akbar also successfully demolishes the oft- 
repeated argument that if Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
had not made the careless remarks ata press con- 
ference in July 1946 the Cabinet Mission’s plan 
would not have been scuttled and in that case India 
may not have been partitioned. Akbar argues, and 
argues convincingly, that Nehru’s press statement 
had no such consequence and that the divide-and- 
rule policy of the British imperial establishment 
went back to the early years of the twentieth 
century. It was assiduously and relentlessly pursued. 
Its logical end had to be the division of India. M.J. 
Akbar writes: “In view of all this evidence. it isa 
total mystery how Nehru or the Congress leaders 
can be held responsible for Pakistan. These leaders 
of the Muslim League spent years preparing the 
ground of secession, exploiting every situation in 
order to make an impossible idea possible. They 
had the support of the Raj; it wasa collusion of 
interests which could not be made public for obvious 
reasons. Pakistan was, in other words, created by the 
will of the people who wanted it, not the mistakes 
of those who did not.” It is a courageous assertion. 
Akbar tackles other pillars of Nehru’s foreign and 
domestic policies with similar candour. In refresh- 
ing and lively prose he highlights Nehru’s successes 
and failures, his commitment to making India a 
modern nation, his deeply-felt belief in parliamentary 
democracy. Nothing prevented Nehru from becom- 
ing a dictator and converting India into a one-party 
state. That he did not do so is a measure of his great- 
ness. In.the depths of his turbulence there is serenity, 
because_his turbulence springs from his humanity. 
The partition of India was a great tragedy for 
Gandhi, Nehru and for the Congress Party. The 
All-India Congress Committee’s resolution of June 
14, 1947, accepting the partition of India, was not 
e resolution was carried by 157 votes 
in favour, 29 against and 13 abstentions. The 
partition process, was to some extent, made bearable 
by the services rendered to India by Lord Mount- 


batten. Akbar writes: “What that the Mountbattens - ° 


achieved in this period—he in an executive role 
and she as a tireless organiser of civil and medical 
services —is enough to earn them a unique place on 
India’s roll of honour.” This is high tribute but 
fully deserved. 

The life of Nehru and the making of India cannot 
be separated as is abundantly clear from this book. 
I commend it to all those who wish to learn some- 
thing about the running of a vast, diverse, ancient 
yet new nation, about how Nehru’s triple vision of | 
a democratic, secular, non-aligned India has 
triumphed against heavy odds. bij 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA 


` Status since Independence and Future Role 


S. GOPAL 


Te place of the English language in India since 
independence has to be seen against the back- 


ground of developments in the years of British rule. , 


Education in the English language had been intro- 
duced both to provide recruits for the, subordinate 
services and to teach Indians the rudiments of a 


‘ culttre which was commended as superior to their 


own. Apart from the question of the impact of 
foreign influences, the use of the language itself 
became an issue. The fact that the nationalist idea 
was being fostered in India by the use of the English 
language was sufficient evidence to imperial apolo- 
gists that India was not a nation. 

For to‘many theorists of nationalism in Europe 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
language was the crucial test. But to Indians this 
was a restricted definition based on European experi- 
ence. They preferred to think of a nation, in Acton’s 
phrase, as a moral and political being and, far 
from regarding expression of their sentiments in the 
English language as demeaning, saw an advantage 
in strengthening their case by utilising the resources 
which knowledge of English opened up. There is no 
instance in India of such an incident as that of Jean 
Joseph Rabearivals, the poet of Malagasy, who 
killed himself in 1937 because he could not reconcile 
his nationalism with the French language and cul- 
ture in which he was obliged to work. Indians, per- 
haps because for centuries bilingualism had seer 
— wit 
knowledge of Sanskrit or Persian along with their 
own mother-tongue being expected — in the days 
of British rule saw. no’ contradiction between com- 
mitment to their own country and culture and total 
ease in a foreign language. 

Tagore was primarily a poet in Bengali but him- 
self translated many, of his poems into English. 
Gandhi transformed the national movement by 
drawing the illiterate masses into politics and he 
laid down even in 192] that one of the essentials 
of India’s freedom was to get rid of what he describ- 
ed as the infatuation for English. But he himself 
wrote in English clearly and forcefully; and the Bri- 
tish authorities in India recognised soon enough to 
their chagrin that Gandhi expressed himself well in 


` excellent English and had a fine appreciation of the 


words he used. Nehru took trouble to attain suffi- 
cient proficiency in Hindiso as to be able to com- 


Dr Gopal, the distinguished historian, delivered 

the Nehru Memorial Lecture at the Senate Hall 

of Cambridge University (November 3, 1988) 

‘.| from which excerpts are reproduced here. 
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municate with large numbers of his people; but it 
was primarily in English that his thoughts Were 
formulated and expressed.: Widely read in English 
literature, he wrote with terse elegance and control 
of phrase, was capable on special occasions of superb 
flights Of English prose, and hailed the ‚coming of 
India’s freedom with a passage that has moved into 
anthologies of English writing. 

Yet Nehru awaited with equanimity what he be- 
lieved would be the quick and natural decline of the 
English language ina free India. Apart from the 
small Anglo-Indian minority whose mother-tongue 


` it was, to all other Indians English was a foreign 


language which had spread only because the British 
had made it the medium of instruction. Like Latin 
in medieval Europe and Sanskrit and Persian in pre- 
British India, English had been learnt by a small 
number in various parts of the country. A new, 
linguistic caste had evolved, isolated from the mil- 
lions of ordinary men and women. 

After 1947, Nehru and his colleagues rid themselves 
of any prejudices born of the feeling that English 
was the language that had helped the British to 
hold the empire together. The first generation of 
independent India’s leadership had no such com- 
plexes and were of the view that a language belongs 
to all those who speak it. As language communicates 
experience, it can transcend the boundaries of the 
culture of its origin. When, in 1954, an old Irish 
revolutionary started a letter to Nehru in Gaelic and 
then switched to English with the remark, ‘‘Forgive 
me for using the language of the enemy”, Nehru’s 
reaction was one of mild and amused surprise. But 
to him language was a part of the history of a peo- 
ple, each word calling up images, and yet alive 
and expanding to take new circumstances ‘into 
account. If a language, while basing itself on its 
ancient roots and associations, was also receptive to 
growing needs, it would be strong and vigorous and 
be an index of the national character. As the whole 
background of the English language was different 
and its history unknown to the Indian people, 
Nehru did not think that it could ever become a 
living language widely spoken in India. 

For the educational and cultural development of 
the masses only the regional languages were suited. 
Among them the one with the widest range, cover- 
ing, with its variations, a large part of northern 
India, was Hindi, and Nehru felt that it should be 
promoted as the language linking up the whole 
country. Basic Hindi, with about five thousand 
words, and borrowing from Urdu, English and other 
languages, should be developed and could be picked 
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up easily by most Indians, for the indian languages 
are allied to each other. So Nehru was for gradually 
abandoning the use of English as an official language. 
He also expected and cven desired itto fade out as 
the link language in India. He felt that there would 
be a psychological value in this, for, though not 
worried about its past ties with imperialism, it had 
hurt him, in his tours as Prime Minister to other 
parts of the world than Britain and the English- 
speaking countries, to note the surprise and contempt 
with which the use of English by Indians in conver- 
sing with each other was received. It was regarded 
as a sign of mental degradation. 

But Nehru conceded that it would be foolish to 
drop English altogether. It had already gained 
ground in India, was becoming an important world 
language and was indispensable for the advance of 
science and technology to which Nehru attached 
such importance in building a modern and forward- 
looking India. So Nehru wished English to be 
studied as a second language; and for most people 
as a language of comprehension rather, than as a 
language leading on to the study of English litera- 
ture. Even from the thirties Nehru had been an 
exponent of Basic English. 

In accord with this reasoning, Nehru supported the 
provision in,the Constitution that Hindi would be 
the official language of the Union but English could 
also be used as the official language for the next 
fifteen years, that is, till 1965. He, like most others, 
thought that during that period Hindi would gain 
general acceptance as well as the strength and sup- 
pleness to serve as the common language of India. 

But the expected did not happen. Hindi per- 
force made some headway. Jn the armed services, 
for example, where even in British days, a pidgin 
Hindi had been in vogue, the words of command 
were now converted to Hindi, as only the officers 
understood English. But in most areas of public 
activity the English language stood its ground. In 
fact, the enthusiasts for Hindi, finding fifteen years 
far too long and seeking to displace English well 
before 1965, achieved the contrary result of giving it 
new life. Hindi’ itself did not develop in a way that 
could be understood by the masses and Nehru was 
driven to complain that it was often beyond his 
comprehension. Even Government agencies like All 
India Radio used a very stilted and artificial language, 
and English words, instead of being incorporated 
into Hindi, were translated in ways that sounded 
ridiculous. The non-Hindi-speaking people began 
to fear that a ban on English even before they had 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of Hindi would mean 
that they would be handicapped in the search for 
employment. The economic dimension of the lan- 
guage problem soon spread out to become a political 
issue and the agitation against Hindi in southern 
India posed a threat to Indian ‘unity. 

To Nehru it was clear that any decision on this 
question of Hindi replacing English could not be 
hustled and would have to emerge on the basis of 
consent; and the maintenance of national unity was 
more important than anything else. The tensions 
that encompassed the demands for linguistic pro- 
vinces and the. problems ‘that followed their creation 
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in the mid-fifties made this clearer than ever. 'Thë 
passions roused in all parts of the country by a 
narrow love of language, and the local languages 
rather than Hindi providing a challenge to English, 
lessened the sense of community and endangered the 
national fabric. 

This was a problem alien to Nehru’s understand- 
ing, for to him, while language was important, the 
administrative boundaries of provinces were a 
marginal problem. But he realised that linguistic 
tivalries had become a pressing political issue and 
the stress on regional languages, however justified in 
itself, was weakening the concept of India. So he 
was all the more eager to leave alone the matter of 
Hindi versus English. If, in their anxiety to hasten 
what would have been a natural development, the 
supporters of Hindi had adopted poor and self- 
defeating tactics, Nehru was not pleased with the 


‘result but did not regard it as a severe setback. 


Hindi as it was evolving was neither graceful, 
artistic nor generally understood; enthusiasm for 
Hindi was often a cloak for revivalism and Hindu 
chauvinism; and if, because of resistance to Hindi, 
the regional languages were to become predominant 
with no link language at all, it was better to adhere 
to English as an official language for the whole 
country, the more so as English was establishing 
itself as the leading language of the world and was 
India’s main means of access to scientific and 
technological research. ` 

So in 1959 Nehru promised that there would be 
no imposition of any language by decree and 
English would remain an associate, additional 
language for an indefinite period. The final decision 
on the replacement. of English by Hindi would rest 
with those sections of the Indian people who did 
not know Hindi. Four years later this assurance 
was translated into permissive legislation, providing 
that English ‘may’ continue to be used after 1965, 
in addition to Hindi, for the official purposes of the’ 
Union and im Parliament. In 1968, four years after 
Nebru’s death, this was further spelt out to stipulate 
the use of -English in addition to Hindi for certain 
specified official purposes. No time-limit was placed 
for the supplanting of English by Hindi and it 
could be used indefinitely unless the legislatures of 
all the non-Hindi-speaking States by resolution 
demanded otherwise. 


NRU had not been willing to provide an explicit 

commitment that English would continue as an 
official language for ever. That seemed to him un- 
necessary and even constitutionally improper; but the 
supporters of English need have no cause to woriy. 
A mature people acted by consensus on such issues 
and no government would be so foolish as to 
create the problem and difficulties which would 
follow from seeking to secure the acceptance of 
Hindi by force. Nor did his functional compromise 
seem to him weighted against Hindi. It was only 
through the Indian languages, which had deep roots 
in the minds and hearts of the people, that the 
national awakening which had taken place in the 
years before 1947 could be consolidated. But the 
regional languages, with their limited provenance, 
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would have a restrictive effect. The promotion of 
Hindi was part of the effort of building the nation, 
and the life of the nation was much longer than one 
or two generations. So Hindi could afford to wait. 
The result has been that, while Hindi has waited, 
the number of Indians with a knowledge of English 
has expanded and amounts to over four per cent of 
the total population. It is now reckoned that about 
35 million Indians speak and write English of some 
type or other. This English-speaking population is 
spread across the whole country. So English, besides 
being an associate official language everywhere and 
the dominant language in the north-eastern States of 


' Nagaland, Meghalaya and Mizoram, may be des- 


cribed as the only non-regional language in India. 
It is a link language in more than an administrative 
Sense in that it counters blinkered provincialism. 
Though there are at least twenty regional variations 
of English in India, those who speak and write 
in these slightly different ways can understand each 
other and form a cultural constituency of their own. 
It is the language of communication of the civil 
services, of the managers and senior employees of the 
public and private sectors of the economy and of the 
professions. A uniform law for the country means 
that it will continue indefinitely, given the state of 


development of Hindi, in the High Courts and. 


the Supreme Court, even if Hindi and -the 
regional languages are now widely used in the lower 
courts. The need to avoid intellectual isolation 
within India as well as from the rest of the world 
obliges its retention by the academic community. It 
is the! principal medium of higher education and of 
advanced research in all fields. While Hindi has 
been introduced as an optional medium in exami- 
nations for recruitment to the civil services, its 
limited vocabulary and the lack of adequate text- 


books in that language leave the advantage with 


candidates opting for answering in English, 

That knowledge of English is the passport for 
employment at- higher levels in all fields, is the 
unavoidable avenue to status and wealth and is 
mandatory to all those planning to migrate abroad 
has mednt a tremendous enthusiasm since indepen- 
dence to study it. Schools which teach in English 
from the start have proliferated and admission to 
them is more prized than to those where English is 
only the compulsory second Janguage. In the years 
immediately after the British left, standards of 
English teaching not surprisingly fell; and a quip of 
those times was that the official language of India 
was incorrect English. 

To remedy this, in 1958 an institute for the 
training of teachers of the English language was set 
up. Nehru’s only proviso in this matter was that the 
institute should not be headed by an American. 
Textbooks for teaching English, adapted to the local 
context,-are now produced in India. 

Nehru also laid down the policy, which has by 
and large continued to this day, that no restriction 
should be placed on the import of books. He over- 
ruled recommendations based either on the need to 
conserve foreign exchange or on the desirability, 
even on rare occasions, of censorship on moral 
grounds. He was not happy with the wide circula- 
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tion in India of Lady Chatterley’s Lover but vetoed 
the proposal to ban Lolita. There is also today the 
practice of importing sheets and binding them in 
India so that many books are much cheaper in India 
than they are in Britain. The Government also 
subsidises the reprinting of standard textbooks. To 
add to all this, piracy, primarily of pulp novels, is 
rampant. No‘ traveller by air within India can fail 
to notice the popularity of Mills and Boon and 
James Hadley Chase, while children with a know- 
ledge of English depend heavily on Enid Blyton and 
Western comics. Indian publishers also are not 
inactive. India ranks as the world’s third largest 
producer of books in English, after the United 
States and Britain. More books are published 
annually in English than in all the regional languages 
taken together. Penguins have this year started 
publishing in India two books a month, on Indian 
themes or by Indian authors. 

Serious journals of science and scholarship manage 
to survive despite limited circulation and magazines 
of popular interest multiply. Of over twenty thousand 
registered newspapers nearly four thousand are in 
English and ace second in number only to those in 
Hindi. Both radio and television have regular pro- 
grammes and news services in English and the 
University Grants Commission sponsors educational 
features in English daily for one hour on television. 
Consumerism is promoted by advertisements in 
English. The film industry caters to the large 
majority in Hindi and the regional languages; but a 
film in English produced in India with Indian actors 
could be seen in London this summer and Keating’s 
Inspector Ghote and other characters bring home 
vividly the nuances of Indian English as it is spoken. 
Amateur theatricals, so prominent in the days of the 
British in India, survive in the big cities; but more 
widespread is rock music. In India today, the words 
of these songs are better known than the works of 
Shakespeare. ` 


Att this wide and varied use of English cannot 

cloud the fact that it is essentially the language 
of the Indian establishment. In India’s history 
language has been a marker of culture; and in the 
‘higher’ culture, first Sanskrit, then Persian, and, for 
the last hundred and fifty years, English. It has been 
associated with modernisation, though, as the 
example of Japan proves, knowledge of a European 
language is not. necessary for this purpose. Even 
today, English in India is the badge of privilege of a 
small minority dispersed over the entire country. It 
can be said that English is the carrier of a national 
culture as against the limited stretch of even Hindi, 
let alone the other regional languages; though even 
here there is a problem. Any such national culture 
in the English medium in India tends to get weakened 
at the roots; for there is a tenacious indigenous culture 
that goes back to pre-British days, and there are in- 
herent difficulties in understanding one culture in the 
language of another. Philosophers, for example, 
have found it not easy to translate precisely into 
English terms like dharma and nirvana. Perhaps I 
might also kive an example from history, where 
transfer of ideas has given rise to a novel situation, 
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At Amritsar the worship is of the Granth Sahib, the 
sacred scripture of the Sikhs; and the temple was 
known as the Durbar Sahib. But it was the dome of 
the shrine that caught the British eye, and the whole 
complex came to be known as the Golden Temple. 
The name has continued to the present day, with the 
result that attention has shifted to the buildings 
rather than remaining with the texts and the sanctum 
where they are housed. Pa 

English has also helped to extend the dimensions 
of the regional languages. Many creative writers in 
the Indian languages have a knowledge of English 
and have taken advantage of this. The forms, struc- 
ture and content of contemporary literature in these 
languages show the impact of the English language 
and writing, old and new. Even the novel is an 
imported literary form. ` 

But these assets are heavily shadowed by the divi- 
sion in India, which the use of English consolidates, 
between the few who govern and the many who are 
governed. English is no longer the language of 
empire or of a culture which claims to be 
superior. But it is the language of the ruling 
class. While the Indian culture in the English langu- 
age provides all those responsive to it with a sense 
of community, it cuts them off from the vast number 
who do not know the language. The separation is 
constantly deepened with the medium of English 
leading to better schools and colleges, greater oppor- 
tunities and a higher economic and social status. 
This is an unnatural situation ina working demo- 
cracy based on adult suffrage. With politics in 
India broadening down from Delhi to the’States and 
the increasing involvement of the population in the 
rural areas, English-speaking India and politically 
conscious India diverge more and more. In itself a 
healthy development, this adds to the tension bet- 
ween the minority at the top who know English and 
the many millions, armed with the vote, who do 
not. 

This would soon spell the end of English in India 
— if politics provided all the answers. Nehru him- 
self believed that English would not so much be 
atrophied by the democratic process as wither because 
of malnutrition. A living language has its roots in 
the masses and any language without such susten- 
ance would rapidly lose vitality. Certainly to many 
Indians before 1947 English was an alien language in 
which they were compelled to study a foreign litera- 
ture. Skylarks and daffodils, sceptred isles and 
country churchyards meant very little to them and 
stirred no memories; and it is partly this which 
Muggeridge has in mind when he speaks of enraged 
and employed graduates chasing the British out of 
India, hurling after them curses and copies of The 
Oxford Book of English Verse. 

But with independence, English even‘if it could 
not be expected to become a language of mass com- 
munication, began to sink roots into the upper layers 


of the Indian soil. A few Indians still write English’ 


as it should be and do so with skill and grace. Why 
do they wish to do so? Yeats was sure that only in 
one’s own language could one write with music and 
vigour. Joseph Conrad, among the greatest of those 
novelists who have written in English which was not 
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their mother-tongue, has a chilling story called ` Amy 
Foster. Here a Slav peasant, shipwrecked on the 
English coast, lives for years in a village in Kent. 
Everyone shuns him except a dull girl who marries 
him; but even she takes her child, and leaves him 
when, in a fever, he speaks in his own language. 
Bertrand Russell, who knew Conrad, thinks there 
could be something of Conrad himself in this story; 
the loneliness in his life and the strong will rather 
than the aptitude which underlay his work. If, then, 
writing in a language which is not their own 
does not come easily even to the best, why’ 
do so many persevere in this effort? 
Joseph Brodsky has placed such writers in three 
categories, necessity, superhuman ambition and the 
need for further estrangement. The best Indian 
writers in English do so out of necessity, not because 
English was once the imperial and is now an official 
language or because they are in exile in Britain but 
because it is'in that language that they can best 
express themselves. They are not even aware that 
they are writing in a foreign language. Published 
recently was a distinguished novel in verse, set in ` 
California but written by an Indian; this year we , 
have had some highly rated novels by Indians; and 
most of these authors are very young. So it is not 
just the old generation, educated in the days of the 


` Raj, that finds English easy to handle. The other two 


categories of Brodsky claim -some Indians. Eager 
to secure a world audience or distance themselves 
from their own country, they seek to write what may 
be called British Standard English and on occasions 
do not quite succeed. These bring to mind Gordon 


.Bottomley’s sneer of Matthew Arnold in a sari. 


They give up an inherited identity for a literary 
tradition in which they are not fully absorbed. 

But most Indians who ,today speak and write 
English do so with an authentic Indian voice. To 
them English isno longeran uncompromisingly 
foreign tongue. An Australian writer, Sylvia Lawson, 
has defined what she terms the paradox of her coun- 
try’s culture: “To know enough of ‘the metropolitan 
world; colonials must, in limited ways at least, 
move and think internationally; to resist it strongly 
enough for the colony to cease to be colonial and 
become its own place, they must become nationa- 
lists.” This paradox becomes even sharper for 
Indiams using English, for most of them have a 
language of their own; but the best of them combine 
a distinctive feel of the Indian experience with a 
loyalty to the best traditions of English literature, 
bring a world view to bear on their home country 
and keep exclusiveness under control but without 
betraying their inheritance. 


fmu is not a country with a large community of 
British settlers who might have resisted the 
influence of the local context. Nor is English in 
India, as, in the Caribbean, the sole means of 
communication. The languages of India have a 
history which, in most cases, goes back over a 
thousand years; and, just as English has influenced 
them during the last hundred years, they now 
influence English. They give it an indigenous flavour 
(Contd. on page 73) 
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Indian Industry in the 1990s : Challenges Ahead 
ABID HUSSAIN 


LANNING cannot be a closed door, arithmetical 
exercise, that is the concern of a few economists 
and technocratically-inclined administrators. Issues 
of strategy and reform have to be put on the public 
agenda and discussed objectively. The waves of change 
are sweeping across societies that have been more 
closed and insular than ours. But just when the whole 
world is in ferment and traditional modes of think- 
ing and problem-solving are fast becoming obsolete, 
india seems to be retreating to the same, old sterile 
rhetoric and the entrenched interests in the polity, 
administration'and business appear to have put the 
forces of reform in the shade. A historic oppor- 
tunity is slipping by as- we Indians generally have 
a fascination for revolution but an abhorrence for 
change. We have to somehow recover the momen- 
tum, the elan, the promise of 1985. 
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THE industrial sector is in the midst of a profound 
transformation. Over the past couple of years 
but particularly over the past five, the industrial 
policy environment has undergone a metamorpho- 
sis. Although the full impact has yet to be felt, the 
first signs are encouraging. The availability of 
industrial raw materials, intermediates and goods 
has expanded substantially. Infrastructural constrains 
to rapid industrial expansion have eased consider- 
ably. Industrial investment has been buoyant. The 
triggering of competitive impulses, which is really 
the only way to bring about efficiency, is imposing 
an entirely new discipline and culture on the Indian 


' industry. Its world-view and mindset isin a state 


of flux. A new generation of entrepreneurs is emerg- 
ing; The focus of competition is slowly shifting 
from manoeuvring around controls, and procedures 
to establishing market share. Technology is being 
perceived as an important determinant of competi- 
tive strength. Domestic liberalisation, coupled with 
trade liberalisation however half-hearted this might 
be, has initiated the process of making Indian indus- 
try cost, quality and productivity conscious. 

Indeed, industry is the one policy-induced success 
story of Indian development strategy since the mid- 
seventies. The growth record of the Indian indus- 
trial economy over the past decade has been truly 
impressive by any standards. Between 1980-81 
and 1986-87, for example, the manufacturing sector 
registered an annual growth rate of over eight per 
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cent both in terms of output and value-added. The 
expansion of the industrial base has been of a wide-' 
ranging nature. New industries, particularly petro- 
chemicals and electronics are taking root. New 
pockets of entrepreneurial activity have emerged. In 
1971, there were only 35 places in the country 
where the employment in non-household manufac- 
turing was 25000 +. By the mid-1980s, this number 
had exceeded 55. Some studies done by organisa- 
tions like the World Bank have revealed that some 
segments of the Indian industry are internationally. 
competitive in terms of conversion costs and that the 
competitive disadvantage is on account of higher 
raw material costs and fiscal burdens. A recent 
survey by the National Council of Applied Econo- 
mic Research (NCAER) has revealed that for seve- 
ral consumer products in 1986, the share of rural 
households in total purchases is higher than the 
share of urban households. The same study has con- 
cluded that over the past decade, the share of non- 
cereals and non-food categories of consumer goods 
in total consumption expenditure is rising in all 
income classes and in both rural and urban India. 
Employment in the non-household, _ non-factory 
sector has grown rapidly, resulting in a major struc- 
tural shift in the pattern of industrialisation: the 
share of non-factory and non-household industries 
has risen from 25 
per cent in 1961 to 42 per cent in 1981. 

The approach in the 1990s and more immediately 


in the Eighth Plan which will commence in little 


over a year’s time, will have to be to consolidate 
on the gains made so far. An irreversible process 
of making the Indian industry internationally com- 
petitive has been initiated and there can be no going 
back on it. The Indian industry .has to become 
world class in quality, productivity, cost and tech- 
nology. It has to be able to withstand the rigours 
of global comeptition both in the country and out- 
side. Being self-reliant and becoming world class 
are not at all mutually exclusive. The ultimate objet- 
tive of all our industry-related policies should be to 
put Indian industry on OGL with no more than 50 
ao tariff protection in ten years time, if not 
earlier. 
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FOR this to happen, technological change and inno- 
vation‘has to become the engine of growth in the 
Indian industrial economy. However while techno- 
logical change is indeed the central element of 
industrialisation, it is the exploitation of growth 
opportunities, both domestic and foreign, made 
available by superior technologies that is really the 
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heart of the matter. Technological change has to 
manifest, itself tangibly like for instance, in the 
introduction of new products on a mass scale, the 
introduction of new processes of production techni- 
ques that cut costs and the opening of new markets. 
This is not simple. -It requires an actively 
interventionist state that is able to ride and har- 
ness market forces effectively. It demands meti- 
culous planning and a mix of discretionary 
and non-discretionary modes of implementation. It 
is precisely here, in exploiting growth opportunities 
in the domestic market and by having flexibility 
to respond quickly to changing conditions in world 
markets, that we have been left behind by the Japans 
and the South Koreas. As an economy, we may 
` well be inward-looking but sectorally, in many 
industries we will now have to think globally. 
Going global involves much more than the tradi- 
tional prescription of ‘“‘getting the prices right”. 
It demands active state intervention to plan for 
technological change at the level of a producing 
enterprise. And going global, it is often forgotten 
it also means the priming, expansion and sustained 
growth of the domestic market. i 

The issue should not be seen simplistically, as it 
has been so far, purely in terms of imported or 
indigenous technology. Instead, it has to be viewed 
as a process of creating and sustaining an environ- 
ment where technological innovation proceeds 
apace, of making our entire industrial edifice more 
technologically innovative, of bringing to bear, in a 
timebound and well-defined manner, the full force 
of whole systems of technology to’ the soluticn of 
specific problems and of establishing enduring 
linkages between the vast infrastructure of research 
and the production system. 

While doing so, we must recognise that technology 
is no longer applied science but is an interna- 
tionally traded commodity that can be worked upon 
and moulded to suit specific factor endowments 
and requirements, Our skill will lie in fostering an 
endogenous base for technological development that 
is contemporary in all aspects, while at the same 
time using technology developed elsewhere as a 
perennial source of pedagogy, imitation and improve- 
ment. Our skill will lie. in tailoring a policy-mix that 
is founded on the principles of standardisation 
- and domestic: procurement and yet at the same time 
does not lock the user into a pre-determined pattern 
of technology use. long after that pattern has 
become obsolete. Our skill will lie in arriving at the 
proper balance between the imports of embodied 
and disembodied technology and in using these 
imports to plug critical gaps in our own technologi- 


cal effort. In a sense, what we need is a process of . 


intense technological fermentation, a process that 
will lead to what might be called the “‘naturalisa- 
tion” of technology in which the source of techno- 
logy is not the key issue but its adaptation to factor 
endowments, its efficient use, and its diffusion is. 
Technological development requires a growth 
mechanism—if not the market which our policies 
have done their be8t to cripple, then the authority 
of the state which the Government has been unable 
to mobilise, It is not a coincidence that the world 
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over the most R & D-intensive industries are those 
with extraordinarily high rates of growth and market 
penetration. Thus, we must first begin by fashioning 
a growth-oriented industrial policy, with the major 
stimulus to that growth coming from technological 
improvements and advances, both major and more 
importantly, incremental. No simple and straight 
forward solutions are available. But in general, firms 
would be pushed in the direction of the desired 
pattern of technological development if they are 
induced by an expectation of higher profits and 
higher market shares, a fear of competition or a 
threat to survivalin the market. The regime of 
industrial policies must ensure this. 

What is needed is planning at a detailed sectoral 
level and into which planning for R&D and 
technological development is inextricably woven. 
In some areas like energy and telecommunications, 
the sector is the technology: in such areas, both 
investment and technology planning will necessarily 
have to be on a firm and long-term basis. In some 
industries, greater reliance will have to be placed on 
market forces and easier access to fuller technologi- 
cal packages from abroad in disembodied form 
provided. In some industries, mere expansion in the 
number of firms ‘will not work .and we will have 
to consciously encourage an oligopolistic market 
structure and think of means to calibrate competi- 
tion in a different manner. In some industries, 
particularly where product innovation and differen- 
tiation determines market position, we will have to 
give up our fixation on control ‘of size and 
dominance and allow firms to grow and reap the 
benefits of scale, while at the same time thinking of 
new ways and means of dealing with the possible 
abuse of monopoly power. 

In some industries product reservation will need 
to be given up‘as this retards growth and expansion 
and hence acts as a deterrent to technological. 
improvements. In some industries, where there is no 
clear correlation between firm size and technological 
behaviour, we will need to rethink investment policy 
in the small sector and also vastly expand the supply 
of venture and risk capital so that the base of 
entrepreneurship is widened and made more pro- 
fessional. In some R & D-intensive industries, firms 
will have to meet certain minimum technological 
standards and be forced to do preparatory research, 
and engineering prior to acquiring technology. In 
some industries where technological learning is a 
main product rather than a by-product, we will have 
to strengthen existing and perhaps create new 
public enterprises to be in the vanguard of scientific 
development. 

This is a formidabe list. What it means simply is 
that we must clearly articulate an industrial policy 
as part of an industrial plan. Economy-level com- 
parative advantage and fitm-level competitive advan- 
tage will be deliberately engineered products of such 
an industrial policy. Much more than that, the 
Government will need to work very closely, on a 
long-term basis, with a spirit of ‘mutual understand- 
ing, with public and private sector companies as part 
of the process of formulating and implementing their 
corporate plans. Ultimately, while the Government 
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will need a grand design to chart the sectoral-mix 
and the temporal sequence of technological develop- 
ment, the locus of planning will be the enterprise. 
Government will need to work very closely, on a 
long-term basis with firms. It is not enough to have 
sector-specific policies; in many industries and in 
operations like exports, firm-specific interventions 
will be demanded. 

Intense internal competition (and import competi- 
tion or the credible threat of it, selectively applied) 
is a necessary condition for technological develop- 
ment. In most instances, it is better to allow the 
market to pick technological winners and losers. We 
want firms that have been exposed to the brutality of 
competition and thrive. on it rather than firms that 
develop soft under-bellies by operating in a protected 
environment for longer than it is necessary and that 
run to the Government at the first whiff of trouble 
in the market place. To an extent, genuine market 
forces are beginning to have an impact in some 
Industries where clear . market leaders in response to 


.. competitive impulses are emerging. A shake out is 


taking place, albeit slowly, in some industries. But to 
attempt restructuring in a protective environment 
that still prevails in India would be like running in a 
potato sack race; once the participants reach a 
certain speed, they cannot accelerate further unless 


they drop their sacks. 
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HAVING unleashed the forces of competition in the 
late-1980s, the 1990s must be devoted to managing 
the consequences of that competition to reshape the 
industrial landscape. The'first policy imperative is 
to set in motion the process of industrial restructuring 
that is an inevitable consequence of competition, 
modernisation, and technological .transformation. 
Unless humane, yet timely and effective industrial 
adjustment policies are put in place, much of Indian 
industry will just not be able to modernise. 

If there is one single area of failure of industrial 
policy in the Seventh Plan so far, it is here — in the 
slow pace of modernisation inspite of the availability 
of numerous funds and fiscal incentives. The burden 
of non-viable sick industries, both in the private 
and public sectors, cannot be carried ‘by the ex- 
chequer for too long, for it stifles growth and actually 


' militates against faster job creation. Standards of 


~ 


technological efficiency cannot be maintained without 
the possibility of bankruptcy in the last resort of 
those who fall below them. Problems of exist are best 
managed in an environment of growth and expansion. 

Hence, -it is important to spatially broad-base 
industrial development and create stimuli for growth 
in regions that will be affected by industial restruc- 
turing, like for example in the eastern ipart of the 
country. 

The approach to restructuring so far has been to 
say that such change would be brought about, in the 
extreme by'closure of unviable units or in most cases 
by-a reduction in the labour force. However, it has 
been found difficult to implement : policies in regard 
to closure even though units for such treatment have 
been identified. Even schemes of labour retrenchment 
have not taken off except perhaps in the case of 
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some of the Ahmedabad textile mills. But the 
Ahmedabad experiment has self/ spawned serious 
social problems and tensions. The unwillingness of 
the Government to enforce the provisions of the 
‘Industrial Disputes Act has made the situation un- 
manageable in many cases. 
‘ A new approach to restructuring | is Clearly called 
for. It is not sufficient to merely say that labour 
would be given adequate compensation or that it 
will be retrained. More active promotional and plan- 
ning policies are needed, For this, industry-specific 
restructuring plans have necessarily to be integrated 
With area-based approaches. It,is not just industry 
that needs to be revived but it is more fundamentally 
the area, be it a city or a region, that needs to be 
rejuvenated if restructuring has to have any mean- 
ing. Examples of this abound — Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Kanpur, Calcutta and Ranchi. To give’ 
some operational meaning to such an area-based 
approach, the Planning Commission recently com- 
misioned a study in the city of Kanpur. i 

This study threw up some extremely interesting 
observations and pointers to policy. First, the ethnic 
and religious composition of the labour force has an 
important bearing on the nature of the restructuring 
plan. In many instances the labour force directly 
affected by restructuring comprises workers belong- 
ing to minority and socially disadvantaged commu- 
nities. Second, the perception of the workers regard- 
ing thé impact of technological change differs 
according to the age to which they bebong, as does 
their perception of whata the state needs to do for 
them in the transition period. Third, a good majority 
of the work force affected by modernisation schemes 
do not have any technical skiJls. This underscores 
the imperative for training programmes and specific 
schemes for skill upgradation in a continuous 
manner, either for: the workers themselves or for 
their children who may be more trainable in new 
skills and occupations. Fourth, an increasingly 
greater proportion of workers are willing to seek 
self-employment and set yp their business based on 
some financial help. Thus, alternative jobs need not 
necessarily be in the manufacturing sector alone. 
Fifth, while workers, in general, are’ more positive in 
their outlook, the trade unions are more apprehen- 
sive on any. form of restructuring. sa 

One point that emerges hard and clear froni the 
Kanpur survey is the deep divide that exists between 
managements and labour and'the differences that 
separate some of the trade union leaders from 
workers themselves. Kanpur is an area, not unlike 
many others in India, characterised by a multiplicity 
of trade unions and a hostile environment between 
management and labour, a large part of which is 
undoubtedly due to management practice, to man- 
agerial work style and to the managerial ethos which 
assumes an adversarial relationship with labọur and 
which does not consider labour an equal partner in 
progress. Labour; in the eyes of Indiah management, 
has to bear the pains of growth, while the gains 
accrue to the ọwners of industry. Industrial restruc- 
turing has to take.place in an environment of trust, 
goodwill and cooperation. It cannot be left to man- 
agements alone, since their credibility is low and 
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bonafides suspect. Traditional govertiment depart- 


t 


ments like the Directorate of Industries are mere 
regulators and inspectors and are singularly ill- 
equipped to deal with the complexities of any re- 
structuring exercise. It is on the design of new insti- 


tutionsfor managing reform at the local level that. 


our attention should now focus. ` 
V 

IF the need to have a strategy for industrial restruc- 
turing isa concomitant to the sustenance ofa com- 
petitive environment, the turnaround of public 
enterprises is essential if the Indian industry is to be 
made globally competitive. Not only do public 
enterprises produce the basic raw materials and 
inputs’ but they also have absorbed large volumes 
of investment from which the returns have to increase 
significantly, if resources for industrial expansion 
are to be generated ina non-inflationary manner. 
The Indian industry cannot be made internationally 
viable on a weak public enterprise base. Much has 
been written and said on this subject. Undoubtedly, 
public enterprises have’ made many contributions 
to the development of the industrial muscle of India. 
But the present state of affairs cannot be allowed to 
continue. The commanding heights have, at some 
stage, to be good for people other than the com- 
manders themselves. But the commanders will not 
give up easily. The fact that it is almost two years 
since the promise was made and the White Paper on 
the Public Sector has yet to see the light of day is 
indicative of the entranced interests in the polity and 
administration which look upon the public sector as 
a milch cow and which still hold back its commercial 
functioning in true spirit and style. 

The wave of liberalisation over the past five years 
has really: touched the private sector in India. The 
public sector continues to be under shackles and run 
as subordinate officers of government departments 
thus making a mockery of the corporate form which 
was specifically envisaged by leaders like Pandit 
Nehru who clearly saw that government styles of 
functioning are just'not suited to running of busi- 
nesses. It is time to restore primacy to the “enter- 
prise” dimension of the functioning of public enter- 
prises, without which, they will just not be able to 
fulfill their “public” obligations. Financial profit- 
ability is both relevant and important and ought to 
be the primary yardstick of performance evaluation 
providing certain distorting or handicapping features 
are moderated or eliminated. Perforce, public enter- 
prises would have a multiplicity of goals, obligations 
and objectives assigned to them. But these have to 


be made transparent and are best discharged out of __ 


generated surpluses rather than by incurring losses. 
Direct compensation for the fulfilment of specific 
non-commercial -obligations needs to be provided so 
that there are no hidden alibis for poor performance. 
The public purpose of a public enterprise is subserved 
by its efficient functioning as a manufacturing, com- 
mercial or industrial unit; and not by producing 
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public enterprises has to be charted. No a priori 
restrictions can be imposed on the growth of public 
enterprises. Growth is essential. Public enterprises 
have to grow, expand and diversify in a competitive 
environment like any business in response to chang- _ 


ing market conditions and in keeping with the emerg- 


ing needs of the economy, Nevertheless, the use of 
the public enterprise form to further the goals and 
objectives of planning has to be selective so that it 
becomes more purposive and meaningful. Above all 
it must reflect the needs of the future rather than of 
the past. In light of this, a review of the existing 
portfolio of public investments is called for. Public 
enterprises should be encouraged to vacate low 
technology, small-scale and non-strategic areas of 
operation so that they can concentrate their resources 
and focus their capabilities on high-priority and 
technologically demanding areas, a conscious policy 
of disinvestment has to be adopted. In some cases, 
this might involve the sale of the enterprise to the 
private sector., In some cases, vacation might mean 
sale of public enterprise equity to the public, includ- 
ing employees. Public enterprise does not necessarily 
mean 100 per cent ownership by the Government. 
I must say here that somé state governments have 
shown vision and courage in this regard by giving 
up certain economic activities like the manufacture 
of scooters so that organisational and ‘financial - 
resources of the'state could be concentrated on areas 
where they ought to be—like food distribution and 
mass housing. 

Such a review of the existing portfolio will also 
reveal the need to differentiate inthe nature of 
government intervention and the level at which it is 
undértaken, given the heterogeneity of the portfolio 
in terms of size, nature ‘of activity, financial per- 
formance and growth prospects. The nature of the 
product market in which enterprises operate is one 
way Of.attempting such differentiation. Out of the 
220-odd public enterprises owned by the Central 
Government, some 80 operate in a competitive 
environment. The “public” purpose would probably 
have been fulfilled by launching them. These enter- 
prises have to be treated differently for purposes of 
expansion, diversification and pricing, than enter- 
prises, for example, in the energy sector where the 
enterprise is the sector. 

A distinctive feature of the financial position of 
public enterprises is the wide variation in profi- ` 
tability reflecting the circumstances in which’ the 
particular .enterprise came up andthe conditions 
under which it has had to operate. While there are 
certainly companies whose finaucial position is 
healthy, the general picture is one of low profitabi- 
lity. In 1986-87, profits of public enterprises 


-amounted to Rs 2742 crores, of which, Rs 2142 


crores were on account of the petroleum sector 
alone. If the petroleum sector is excluded, the ratio 
of net profits to capital employed in all profit 
making public enterprises is around 2.5 per cent, 
while the ratio for all public enterprises is—0.9 per 


inefficiently and then trying to supply the goods and ‘cent. In 1984-85 net losses of public enterprises were 


services at below cost. Social obligations are best 
discharged by producing efficiently. 
To begin with, the future directions of growth of 
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Rs 1112 crores: In 1985-86 this had increased to 
Rs 1684 crores and by 1986-87 to Rs 1710 crores, 
While in the overall, these losses are wiped oùt by 


` 


the profits made by a few companies, the economy 
cannot sustain these levels of Josses for long. A 
concerted effort has to be made to further improve 
the profitability of public enterprises. The need for 
this is dictated by plain economic necessity and 
by the need to find non-inflationary means of 
meeting the ever-increasing demand for public 
investment in a large number of areas. 

On an analysis of the public investment portfolio 
some 40 enterprises emerge as chronic loss makers, 
that is, they have been incurring cash losses con- 
tinuously for five years. The cash losses incurred 
by these 40-odd companies is about 75 per cent of 
the’total cash losses incurred by all public enter- 
prises which in 1986-87 amounted to over Rs 1000 
crores. Within the chronic loss-making companies, 
about 25 per cent of the cash losses are on account 
of companies that have been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and another 15 per cent on account of DTC 
alone, which is really a subsidy for the babus of 
Delhi. Employment in these chronic loss-making 
firms is close to 0.8 million, of which 50 per cent is 
in just two coal companies. The issue of overmanning 
in the coal companies and in the textile companies 
particularly has to be confronted and a consensus 
reached on measures needed to resolve it. 

The poor financial performance of public enter- 
prises is, in fact, traceable to deficiencies in the 
original investment decisions which then-plague the 
enterprise adversely throughout the life of the 
project. These deficiencies can take the form of 
inappropriate location, improper technology cover- 
ing both know-how and equipment, irrational 
product-mix and imposed marketing arrangements. 
Major technological and financial restructuring is 
needed to make some of the perennially loss-making 
enterprises viable: In fact quite a few of the chronic 
loss-makers can be turned around by induction of 
new technology and changes in product-mix. In 
future, any distortions of investment decisions have 
to be made as transparent as possible, whenever the 
source of these distortions is outside the domain of 
enterprise managers. 

The capital base of such public enterprises that 
were set up by way of being pioneer ventures and 
that continue to make losses has also to be restruc- 
tured. The Government as the owner would have to 
absorb the capital loss arising from the venture and 
suitably write-down the capital which needs to be 
serviced; and thereafter insist on capital servicing, 
If this is not done, even the best of managements 
will not be able to turnaround some of the loss- 
making public enterprises. A judicious write-down 
of capital to the extent that the capital represents 
the cost of learning and development will have to 
be done. This is to be preferred to the conventional 
solutions often advocated such as the provision of 
the moratoria on loans, interest holidays and the 
conversion of a portion of the debt into equity. Such 
methods do not tackle the root of the problem. 
‘ Once capital write down has been accomplished, 
management can be legitimately expected to service 
the reduced capital satisfactorily and show reason- 


able profits. Jf even after ‘such restructuring and: 


effort on the part of management, cash losses persist, 
N 
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say for a period of five years, then there is really nó 
alternative but closure. 

Operational avtonomy is a must for all public 
enterprises. Autonomy and accountability go 
together. When managerial autonomy in public 
enterprises is abridged by the Government, account- 
ability gets simultaneously abridged The kind of 
fussy control exercised by ministries not only erodes 
autonomy but in the process destroys the very basis 
of. accountability. Ther is no conflict between the 
two. Autonomy has a purpose in view and that pur- 
pose is what the manager has to be accountable for. 
There is also a distinction to be drawn between 
accountability in the narrow sense of responsibility 
for the correctness and propriety for individual 
actions and decisions or of conformity to bureau- 
cratic rules and procedures and accountability 
in the’ wider sense of responsibility for the satis- 
factory fulfilment of the primary objectives of the 
enterprise concerned. It is this wider concept of 
accountability that Parliament, courts and the 
Government have to foster so that ex-post audit 
does not become a form of ex-ante control on 
managerial initiative and decision-making. True 
autonomy means allowing the Boards to be more 
professional and managerial and most importantly, 
filling top vacancies on time. Public enterprises are 
repositories of first rate talent which, at the present 
moment, is a demoralised lot. They will be if top 
posts are left vacant, for as long as they are 
presently. Sometimes it does appear that the only 
way public enterprises will turn around is when 
management and Jabour in such companies get 
together and make common cause for improving 
their lot. To except the bureaucracy and the polity 
to reform public enterprises, at times seems an 
impossible task in India. Change in public enter- 
prises will have to be stimulated fromwithin. 


VI 


THE third area of policy reform and initiative, in the 
process of making Indian industry world-class in the 
capital market. Healthy and orderly development 
of the capital market is of crucial importance for 
sustaining a high rate of industrial investment, both 
in the public and private sector, and a faster growth 
of output. Investors’ confidence is the basis of the 
capital market. The Indian capital market will have 
to be made more investor and investment-oriented 
rather than broker-oriented. 

Broadly there are four aspects of a healthy and 
orderly development of the capital market. First, 
the volume of resources mobilised by the capital 
market should. grow at a fairly high rate 
so that industrial development is not starved. 
of funds. Second, the channelling of the investi- 
ble funds by the capital market should not 
exhibit undue volatility causing uncertainties and a 
possible loss of confidence for the genuine investors. ` 
And lastly the market should become broadbased in 
terms of investors and institutions. Judged against 
this, inspite of the impressive performance of the 
capital market over the past five years, there are 
still areas of serious concern. 
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An essential prerequisite for the healthy develop- 
ment ofthe capital market is a set of properly 
framed ground rules that should be observed by 
various participants in the market. These ground 
rules should aim at the dissemination of adequate 
information and at ensuring that the transactions 
and trade practices in the market are fair and 
uncomplicated. Issues such as the listing require- 
ments in stock exchanges, disclosure norms for 
companies at the time of public issues of capital 
and later, role and accountability of merchant 
bankers and safeguards against fraudulent and un- 
fair trade practices are all issues of concern. The 
recent establishment of the Securities and Exchanges 
Board (SEBI) is a step in the right direction and 
will be invaluable in implementing various measures 
essential for adequate investor guidance and 
protection. ; 


The private corporate sector in India continues to 
depend substantially on public financial institutions 
for funds. This is not a desirable feature because it 
avoids the need to compete for funds in the market. 
By limiting the degree of competition, it reduces the 
efficiency with which funds are allocated in the 
capital market. Similarly, its heavy reliance on debt 
instruments such as. debentures and company 
deposits, instead of equity finance, is also not desir- 
able since this discourages risk-taking, hampers the 
development of entrepreneurial skills and thereby 
reduces the productivity of investment. Between 
1982 and 1987, debentures accounted for about 
70 per cent of the funds raised through all instru- 
ments by the corporate sector. There needs to be 
deliberate thrust towards equity culture and growth 
of risk capital. 


However, the market for equity in ‘India is still 
very thin. The shareholding population in the 
country is perhaps no more than five million, with. 
two-thirds of this concentrated in the five cities of 
Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Ahmedabad and Calcutta. 
Thus, the challenge now is to broadbase the equity 
culture. We have to reach out to a larger population 
especially in the non-metropolitan areas where there 
is tremendous scope for mobilising resources for the 
capital market, as Ambani has demonstrated. For 
this, one of the requirements is the development of 
appropriate financial intermediaries and the intro- 
duction of innovative instruments tq cater to the 
needs and preferences of different categories of 
investors. For instance, fertiliser companies and 
other similar commercial organisations having an 
extensive rural network could be recognised as 
brokers/agents on stock exchanges for cash shares in 
rural areas. This might help in mobilising resources 
from rural India which has a large potential. Apart 
from this, the structure of direct taxation in general 
and fiscal incentives for equity investment in parti- 
cular have to be such that the perceived and actual 
return on equity investment is commensurate with 
the risk involved. 


Along with bringing a larger number of investors 
and increasing volume of funds to the capital 
market, there is need for promoting small and 
medium companies, i a those with new tech- 
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nology and in new areas of production. in fact, 
small and: medium companies in the country have, 
inspite of formidable obstacles, been technologically 
more dynamic and innovative than large firms and 
have contributed to the broadening of the base of 
entrepreneurship. A new type of entrepreneur — 
the technocrat entrepreneur, to use an Indiahism — 
is also emerging on the scene. Industrial growth in 
areas like Bangalore, Pune and Hyderabad in recent 
times has been fuelled by this new generation of 
industrial managers and professionals. The absence 
ofa proper system of financing technology-based 
ventures and of financing small and medium com- 
panies, that is companies with a capital base of, say, 
less than Rs 5 crores has been a major gap in the 
Indian capital market. Venture capital is a high risk 
proposition, with the success rate of projects in a 
place like the USA not exceeding 30 per cent. In 
addition,, the return to venture capital accrpes 
primarily by way of capital appreciation rather than 
through dividend income. These special features 
have to be reflected in the fiscal policy regime that 
governs the growth of venture capital companies, 


Finally, in relation to capital market reform the 
interest rate structure in the capital market suffers 
from the presence of a large number of interest rates 
with very little relationship, to the degree of risk, 
liquidity and maturity of the financial instruments 
concerned. For efficient mobilisations and allocation 
of funds in the capital market, the interest rate 
structure needs rationalisation by a reduction in the 
categories of interest rates, the integration of the 
interest rate structure to reflect risk, maturity and 
liquidity and the minimisation of differences in effec- 
tive interest rates on different assets. 


An allied issue to the reform of the Indian capital 
market is the issue of allowing Indian companies to 
tap capital markets abroad for equity finance. This 
might well be a-cheaper way of raising resources 
than commercial borrowing. Many of our large and 
profitable private and public sector companies will 
be able to raise money in this way. In some areas, 
particularly in energy-intensive sectors production, 
Indian companies could set up joint ventures abroad 
with money raised in this fashion. There is nq great 
economic benefit in setting up huge, capital intensive 
petrochemical plants all over the country; the real 
value, judged in terms of the numbers of jobs 
created, lies in the downstream processing of the 
products. 


Direct foreign investment in India is still] patheti- 
cally low and is averaging some $ 150 million now, 
as compared to over $ 2,500 million in countries like 
China and Thailand. The joint venture and foreign 
investment law- in the USSR, that has been recently 
promulgated, is more liberal than India’s. China is 
insisting that the transfer of foreign technology 
should invariably be accompanied by foreign equity 
of upto 25 per cent. But our own attitude in this 
regard is still frozen in the mindset of the sixties. 
All we have done so far in the foreign investment 
area is marginal tinkering. The investment regime 
has to be changed to attract greater foreign invest- 
ment, both equity and portfolio. ' 


VII 


THE process of making the Indian industry inter- 
nationally competitive will not be without tears. 
Nevertheless, Indian industry cannot afford to be 
' oblivious of the social context in which it operates. 
Popular support for making our industry interna- 
tionally competitive will be forthcoming only if at 
the same time industry is seen to be fulfilling society 
priorities and internal imperatives. Hence, public 
policy focus will have to be on expanding the 
contribution of the industrial sector to employ- 
ment . generation. While output and value-added 
growth rate have been encouraging over the past 
few years, the rate of new job'creation in the 
organised sector of industry has not kept pace 
with requirements. Iu the organised manufacturing 


sector as whole, employment elasticity with respect. 


to output has declined from around 0.5 in the 1970s 
to about 0.28 in-the 1980s. The relatively favourable 
figure of employment elasticity in the manufacturing 
sector during 1973-87 of 0.6 as compared to 0.33 for 
agriculture and 0.38 for all sectors in the same 
period has mainly been a resulteof a high figure for 
the unorganised segment of manufacturing industry. 
On the one hand, there is no doubt that certain 
segments of Indian industry are overmanned and 
cannot become competitive unless they are given the 
flexibility to rationalise the labour force. On the 
other, the structure of the industry will need to be 
such that productive employment opportunities are 
created in substantial measure. The continued and 
expanded growth of industries with higher capital- 
output ratios like elettronics, computers, plastics, 
informatics, software, gems and jewellery and agro- 
processing will create new jobs. A special thrust 
will need to be given to the development of 
‘knowledge-based industries in which we have a 
decided comparative advantage. Efficient and faster 
growth of employment also requires a systematic 
search for and change in policies which bias growth 
towards higher capital-intensity. Some of these that 
need reform concern policies that reduce the cost of 
capital, those that raise the effective cost of labour, 
those that lead to subsidies for capital-intensive 
inputs and those that lead to excessive protection 
that increases the profitability of using capital rela- 
tive to labour. , Pe, 
Arising out of the employmėnt imperative, there 
is need for a special. programme thrust ie small 
and village/rural industry. Some sections of small 
industry are mere fiscal artifacts. They have to be 
made technological realities. The segment of indus- 
try has yet to realise its full potential because it 
still faces problems arising out of lack of easy 


` access to credit, marketing skills and technology. 


Areas like wool,  sericulture, food. processing, 
garment-making and leather processing can be 
expanded substantially. There are a plethora’ of 
institutions to deal with the small and rural indus- 
trial sector but these have not had much of an 
impact in catalysing the technological transformation 
of the sector so that it can flourish without any 
subsidy and protection. There is a great deal of 
spatial specialisation in these industries. A cluster 
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approach to technology delivery can usefully be 
adopted. In this way, modernisation of traditional 
industries in many cases will not only have techno- 
logical implications but can also be a channel. for 
the revival of small and medium towns. Approach 
to investment policy will need modification if new 
technologies are ‘to penetrate the small sector, A 
renewed emphasis has to be paid to the development 
of subcontracting and ancillarisation, for which 
appropriate changes in-the fiscal policy regime will 
need to be made. A massive effort at skill formation 
and technological upgradation in rural areas and 
small towns, in artisan households and small manu- 
facturing units is needed. An approach that empha- 
sises economies of infrastructure, agglomeration and 
inter-industry linkages would prove more effective 
than the present approach that tends to over- 
emphasise the conflict between small and large and 
between rural and urban industries. Organisations 
like the KVIC have done well in the past but are 
unlikely to be able to cope with the emerging `. 
challenges without total overhaul. The need is for 
institutions with professional management and for 

strong R & D support at local levels. We have much 

to learn from the Chinese and Japanese experience 

in rural.and small industry. We risk ignoring this 

experience at our own peril. l 

Use of modern cybernetics and informatics tech- 

nologies are opening up new patterns of industriali- 

sation of relevance to India. It affords an opportu- 

nity for us to leapfrog and bring about cost-effective 
decentralised modes of production. Flexible manu- 

facturing plants are ideal not just for industrial 

giants but even more so for the tens of ‘thousands. 
of tiny workshops. In the 1990s, while the impor- 

tance of scale economies in certain process industries 
would continue to be felt, the real big changes are be 
brought about the greater use of technologies - based 
‘on the exploitation of the economies of scope. And 

contrary to popular belief, the use of information 

technology creates, not destroys jobs. Over the past 
five years, over 16 million new jobs have been 

created in the US on account of the use and diffu- 
sion of information technology. The. potential is 
vast in this country as well. In fact, India has the 

potential for becoming a world-leader in the service 
economy. Not only in the traditional ABC service 

economy of ayahs, butlers and cooks but .also on 
the higher skill spectrum. 


vill . 
THE Indian industry has to undergo a total 
organisational revolution, without which technology 
and competitiveness will have no real significance, 
While corporate strategy can be influenced so as to 
elevate the importance of technology, ultimately ` 
what counts is the development and flowering of 
the entrepreneurial! spirit, that searches relentlessly 
for change, responds to it and exploits it as an 
opportunity. We need to develop an entrepreneurial 
ethos wherein innovation is normal, steady and 
continuous. There are two aspects to be considered: 
The first relates to making existing enterprises more 
technologically-oriented and how to get people 
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working in existing enterprises more technologically 


conscious—Peter Drucker has called this a process of 


fostering entrepreneurship. The second aspect relates 
to the growth of new, technology-based firms. 

As competitive impulses get generated, the need 
for large corporations to seek novel organisational 
forms in order to stimulate innovation and growth 
through entrepreneurship gets heightened. Various 
studies have shown that social and organisational 
relations within the corporation and factory become 
central to the process of technical change and 
determine the ultimate gains or losses in produc- 
tivity, which via costs, in turn determine competi- 
tiveness, both domestic and international. The 
classic example of this is the Japanese system of 
“just in time”? inventory management which 
successfully challenged the conventional Taylorist 
and Fordist principles of mass production and which 
has been one important factor in the dramatic 
competitiveness of Japanese automobile producers. 
In its day and time, the assembly line itself was a 
revolutionary organisational innovation which 
stimulated substantial technical change. The real 
impact of new flexible manufacturing technologies 
is fundamentally on the managerial environment. 

New technology has revolutionary implications on 
how work should be organised. Unfortunately, our 
cdrporations are steeped in- heirarchy and have given 
very little thought to the internal organisational and 
behavioural patterns needed to stimulate and sustain 


entrepreneurial endeavour. For most of them, parti-- 


~cularly the large ones, entrepreneurial endeavour 
consists of acquisitions and diversification in wholly 
unrelated lines of production. Indian companies lack 
loyalty to any one basic industry or commitment to 
a single core discipline. For the most part, they 
lack the “market share” approach to growth „which 
imposes a technological discipline on them. Instead 
their corporate objective is focussed narrowly on 
short-term profit nfargins which tends to put inno- 
vation and risk-taking at a discount. This is 
changing but not fast enough. : 

The traditional Indian style may do for managing 
finances well but not for managing technology. The 
box-wallah style that permeates many of our com- 
panies is equally ill-suited to a technologically fast 
changing environment. Large companies have to 
evolve new styles and new work cultures. This is 
particularly so in regard: to labour relations, a noto- 
riously weak point of Indian managements. It is 
the ethos for the labour force, carefully nurtured by 
managements, that has been a major factor in the 
technological growth of Japan; nobody perceives 
discrepancies between the rewards from technologi- 
cal growth to labour and management. Whilé high 
rates of capital investment make introduction of new 
technology possible, the willingness and ability of the 
labour force both in the management and shop floor 


levels to accept and adapt to technology is critical. 


to its rate of successful assimilation. 

What I have said about firms applies equally to 
our scientific and technological institutions, the pre- 
dominant majority of which give an aura of intel- 
lectual claustrophobia to those who have to work in 


them and which are run on bureaucratic principles. 
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The resistance to change is deep-seated: witness the 
public outcry over,the , report of the Committee that 
was set up to revamp the CSIR which I had the 
opportunity to head. Or to take another example, 
witness the prolonged resistance to establish a 
Telecommunications Commission that will expose 
many of our techno-babus, Scientists flourish but 
science perishes in the Indian milieu. And the only 
scientific temper, which Panditji yearned for, we have 
been able to develop so far is the temper of the 
scientists. In very few is there an environment where 
entrepreneurship and innovation can flourish; where 
the spirit of science pervades. We should try and 
get away from vertical organisational structures and 
devise flexible institutional forms which do not stifle, 
creativity and the natural exuberance of youth and 
which can move products from development through 
production into the market place at a rapid rate., 
The economic reform begun well in India. But 
its pace and nature is still homeopathic. The bold- 
ness, the daring and the sweep that is characteristic 
of broadly similar reform drives in more radical 
societies like the USSR, China, Hungary and Yugos- 
lavia is still absent in India. One reason given by 
the conservatives is that economic reform is mean- 
ingless for the 300 million poor below the poverty 
line. But this is red herring and a smokescreén. 
Resources for basic needs will be forthcoming on the 
scale needed if and only if we insist on effici- 
ency and competitiveness in economic and produc- 
tion activities. True socialism. is the equitable 
distribution of wealth, not the equitable distribu- 
tion of poverty. Any “regime in India, as Atul 
Kohli has written, must be flexible to offer the 
growth providers and stimulators — the entre- 
preneurial classes — political space and predictability 
so that they can pursue economic activities for profit 
and creation of wealth and jobs, At the same time, 
while this entrepreneurial activity is permitted in a 
liberal setting, the regime must offer countervailing 
political muscle to the poor. Liberalisation is not 


inimical to the objectives of true socialism, as, 


opposed to the sham socialism practiced in this 
country. Socialism should not be perceived only in 
the narrow framework of change in production rela- 
tions. One of its main concerns is the consumer at 
all levels dnd strata. Social justice is not ensured 
by having a plethora of controls, by the mere fact 
of state ownership and by a phalanx of bureaucrats 
trying to decide what is good for everybody else. The 
ends of an economy in a quest for social justice are 
best attained in an environment where’ market forces 
with a pronounced accent on competition blend 
harmoniously with Government efforts to restructure 
the social framework. 

The real issues in the 1990s will not be confined 
to the economics of liberalisation. More fundamen- 
tally, they relate to the politics of liberalisation and 
management of ‘its fallout. The need for higher 
growth in an environment where the scale and 
volume of conflicts between various social and ethnic 
groups have been increasing can hardly be denied, 
although there have been many who have criticised 
the Planning Commission for setting its sights higher 
(Contd. on .page 66) 
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Poetry Expressing ‘Punjab’s Anguish 


AMRITA PRITAM / 


Amrita Pritam needs no introduction. One of the country’s best poetesses whose sensitive verses 
in Punjabi have earned her wide acclaim, she is an upright, secular lady with a highly rational, 
modern outlook and progressive ideas. In this frank interyiew to Shahira Naim, Assistant Editor, 
India International Centre Quarterly, she speaks of her writings, her philosophy, her Punjab— 
then and now—and the present day poetry in Punjab. It is being reproduced from The Book 


Review (September-October 1988): 


—Fditor 





There was a pain 
T Inhaled it 
Silently 

Like a cigarette 


There are a few songs 
I’ve flicked off 

Like ashes 

From the cigarette 


j AMRITA PRITAM as a person is, however, hardly 
able to flick offany experience with ease. As 
someone who belongs to several realms, the soil, the 
leaves of the trees, the sky full of stars and self- 
realisation at the highest plane she is a poet who 
gives the impression of exquisite suffering without 
sentimentality. Amrita Pritam is a very private 
person. It is easy for her to speak of externalities or 
even regions where the inner self meets the outer 
space. But her pains and joys have to be transformed 
into distilled poetry in order to find an expression. 
Sixty-nine year old Amrita carries the weight of 
the many tributes and tribulations for her writing 
‘very lightly. If awards and titles are any criteria, 
shé has many from the Bharatiya Jnanpith award, 
the Padmashri to a nominated membership to the 


Rajya Sabha. 


Punjab may be her context but it seems unfair to. 


pin her down to a region or language for her poetic 
sensibility expresses an anguish which is universal. 
Author of around fifty books including poetry, 
novels, short stories, prose and an autobiography, 
Amrita is at the moment working on her novel— 
Lal Dhage ka Rishta—which, according to her, has 
all the elements that have gone into creating her 
previous works. The lal dhaga or red string is a 
metaphor for the uniting thread that runs through 


all her works, a symbol of that which binds her to, 


_her creations like the umbilical cord. 
Text of the interview: 


SN: You have talked of an inner consciousness: 


or a moment of self-realisation where true art 
begins. What is this realisation? Is it a vision of the 
self or the universe outside the self? 

AP: As time is divided into two parts béfore and 
after Christ, I divide all creation into two parts 
before the inner experience and after it. 


The whole universe is part of one’s inner self, it. 
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is within you, it needs to be awakened. It is in the 
seed form, it blossoms to bear leaves and flowers. 
The fragrance of the flower is the actual realisation. 
According to the Indian concept, there are seven 
stages in this journey from simple consciousness to 
super consciousness. Jung calls it the four stages of 
evolution. These four stages are simple to under- 
stand. The first stage is at the physical level— 
physical strength, physical beauty. This is important 
but it has its own limitations. The next stage is 


' romanticism or escape from the crude realities of 


life. The third stage is play with words, and here 
Jung mentions the politicians, the religious preachers 
and the professional speakers. It is commercialisation 
of words. Only at the fourth stage word meets 
meaning. Whatever you think becomes practical. 
The seven layers or possibilities are within these 
four stages. 

Once you reach that stage all problems of the day 
on the basis of religion, caste, province or sex, just 
disappears. ` 

SN: You harmonise with-the universal reality? 

AP: Yes. | 

SN: How do you see this reality? 

AP: You see everything as: a united whole. 
Everything. No portion can be cut off from that 
whole. All this hatred-oriented teachings is to cut off 
a limb from that whole. 

SN: This expression of reality as a whole is found 
in philosophy and literature. What is the specific 
role of literature? aaa 

AP: It brings awareness to the people. But the 
writer, thinker, poet, or artist must have reached 
that higher stage himself and only then is he able to 
create. 

SN: Would you not agree that it is impossible 
for every human being to reach that stage? Some 
taper off at the earlier stages. 

AP: Then why do they choose this field? It is a 
long, painful journey. And there are many other 
ways to earn one’s bread and butter. Why have you 
chosen this? It is a question one should ask oneself. 

SN: I am not talking only of creation. But even 
to appreciate that creation don’t you need to cross 
a couple of stages? 

AP: Yes, that’s also true, But more sa for 
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creation. Like Khalil Gibran said: “Iam full of 
ripened fruit within me. I am actually feeling bur- 
dened. Somebody should come and share.” That is 
the stage when a writer should hold a pen. Jab 
kavi man mein rishi man jagrit hota hai tab woh 
kucch kahta hai. 

And what does he have to say in any case? What 
is said is the fragrance of its own experience. Until 
then it is just a craft—a mere play of words which 
do not touth you. Many people survive by just 
playing with words, but those-words are superficial, 
they do not move you deep within, In the Rigveda a 
Brahmaragini called Ghoshakeckshavati'has written a 
beautiful shloka. She says: ‘The king of the town 
has arranged for thinkers at many places. People 
living in the dark should approach them for en- 
lightenment.’ Is this possible unless the thinker is 
enlightened? . 

SN: If such a large vision is the motive force then 
at what level does the local experienee play a part? 

AP: Experience, distant or local, is- the same. In 
a far away land people are unhappy or crying and 
tears come to your own eyes. Why? Because you 
identify so much with their pain and suffering. That 
is the role of the thinker. 

SN: Still, the objective reality remains the same. 
Only perceptions change. 

AP: True. Man has not explored his own possibi- 


lities. He is just a speck of sand in a desert or a mere _ 


tinka (straw) ... but even a tinka has immense possi~ 
bilities. Man has beauty of soul and mind. For 
instance, after independence we had so many oppor- 
tunities but they made us opportunists. It all depends 
on what you do with these possibilities. 
SN: Tell me about the Punjab you were born in. 
AP: Punjab is the land of’ the five rivers. To 
explain the original concept of one of the rivers, I 


would like tó quote one incident. It is written in the- 


Vedas and the Upanishads. When Vashisht rishi was 
mourning the death of his son he became so depressed 
and sad that he wanted to commit suicide. He went 
to the river, tied his hands and feet and jumped into 
the river. The soul of the river thought: “‘If this rishi 
drowns in my water they will be cursed for all 
times,” and so it tried to unite the ropes and wash 
the rishi ashore so that be could be saved by the 
sun’s rays. That was the incident after which the 
river was called Vipasha, pash means bandhan 
(bondage) and Vipasha means bandhan-mukt (free 
from bondage). From that followed the name Beas. 
This is the soul of the soil. 

It is also the land where the first niti shastra was 
written and also the first book of grammar. In fact, 
the first book of the world, the Rigveda, was also 
written here. 

That is why I cannot understand the reason for 
this quarrel. There is no problem which we can solve 
by logic and reason alone. That is what I had learnt 
from my father and he from his. J was a child in 
undivided Punjab. Then we were slaves and played 
into the hands of our rulers who succeeded in divid- 
ing us —in the name of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. 
Partition followed. - 

SN: How did you experience it at the personal 
level? . 
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AP: Iam’ telling you about the most personal 
level. Riots were going on between the Muslims and 
the Hindu-Sikh combine. Then Hindus and Sikhs 
were together. 

SN: What about your home? What kind of family 
were you brought up in? 

AP: My father was a scholar and I was the only 
child. My mother died when I was hardly eleven. 
There was no other person in the house. My house 
was full of books and when my father’s friends came 
they talked of little else. I am talking of my very 
very personal life. That is what I observed around me. 

My father tried to educate me not only through. 
schools, but from what he had inherited. With his 
friends he ran a monthly Punjabi paper. And our 
house was full of writers—~Hindu, Muslim and Sikh. 

SN: Asachild ina Punjabi household did you 
experience anything which made you question the 
established norms? 

AP: My maternal grandmother lived at two places 
— with his grandson and at times with us. Once a 
Muslim friend of my father came and /assi was being 
served. My grandmother sent him a different glass. 
It was one of the three which she kept apart from 
the other utensils. I asked her to send it in the glasses 
which we normally used. She refused. Later she 
explained that those glasses are kept separate for the 
Muslims. I fought with her and threatened to give 
up food. The matter reached my father and from 
then onwards no glass was Hindu or Muslim. 

SN: In those days even outside the so-called intel- 
lectual circles there was a lot of interaction and 
the social fabric was not so threadbare even if the 
glasses were separate. 

AP. But why have separate glasses either? In those 
days water at the railway platform was hawked as 
Hindu pani and Muslim pani. What stupidity! 
Water is not Hindu or Muslim. The sun’s rays make 
no distinction. 

‘We carried on this terrible mistake by even mak- 
ing our universities Hindu and Muslim. What non- 
sense! We have ourselves created all this. That is 
what I call ‘borrowed foolishness’. These complica- 
tions were added to the lives of our people so they 
could play with their minds and rule over them. 
Common people are ruled by two-powers, the poli- 
tical power rules over the body, and the other forces 
— the so-called religious forces — rule over the 
minds. And this is a conspiracy to enslave the people. 

SN: What is the most distasteful memory you have? 

AP: Before partition there was a part of Lahore 
where after sunset no Sikh was supposed to 
go. In an abusive way they were called Sikhdas. 
On the other side, where Hindus and Sikhs lived 
they called the Muslims Muslahs. This vulgarity 
of language, mind and soul, is the reason why we 
suffered the partition. 

Now the same game is being played again to 
break our country. We cannot get away by blaming 
other forces. Why are we letting the other forces 
have a field day? f 

SN: Those painful days ofthe partition also pro- 
duced some of the best literature in Urdu and 
possibly also in Punjabi. What about the current 
sufferings? 
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AP: A lot of things are being produced not in 
prose but in poetry. I wrote about it in a recent arti- 
cle in the Tribune. , 

Today our poet Dev, troubled, writes — 

Punjab! what has happened to you? 

Why! have ysu turned against your own self. 


And Minder, terribly puzzled, looking around, 


says: 

t A blanket on my shoulder, a flute in the hand, 
Then, who placed this corpse on my shoulder and a gun 
in my hand i i , 
Mohanjeet goes about knocking at every friend’s 

door asking: l 
Nobody tells! For no one is seen. 
Where is my city? 

Gul Chauhan says: 

You all are mine. j 

You all are ‘me’ 

For, you all are my hands 

Without any one of 

Your hands 

I become handicapped 

Jaswant Deed says: 

Where is the whole family going? 
Bound to this earth 

Ravinderpal Kalra asks: 

Why am I a Stranger, 

Amongst my own people, Why! Oh! 
Why! 

Gurtej Koharwala speaks: 

All talks are drenched in tears 

And the poems soaked in blood. 
Our courtyards have become . 
The address of the dead - 


I haye compared them all to Ballu Bishen, one of 
the 52 poets of Guru Gobind Singh’s court. I'do not 
know what vision he carried of God and his Crea- 
tion, and only God knows what he wrote, but he left 
behind a line deeply etched in sadness whose echo 
still resounds in the air. That line is: 


Ballu Bishen fakir di boli sune na kot 
(Nobody listens to this fakir Ballu Bishen). 


There may be a difference of an era between then 
and now but it is a fact today that all our poets have 
become Ballu Bishens. Harbhajan Singh soaked in 
Ballu Bishen’s sadness addresses his inner Sufi poet 


Bulle Shah: 
Come Bulle, Pll see you off 
Out of this village 


We are all Ballu Bishens. Still, I know that every 
writer feels very strongly and is writing about it. 

SN: What is the impact of such writings? 

AP: There is an impact. People are afraid of 
bullets but they are watching it all helplessly. Those 
who protested loudly and boldly were killed. 

SN: Literature is a human experience. What role 
does language and culture play? 

AP: When words and actions become one, culture 
is born! .Any other definition of culture is for other 
purposes, like cultural festivals — for selling, like 
religion. 

Culture is the fragrance of one’s inner psyche. I 
remember a line of a famous thinker on this question: 

Kya aap us hawa ko adalat mein bula sakten hai 

Jo hava hamare khyalon ke zahar se bhart hai 
j (Can you call air for witness, the air which carries our 

». poisnous thoughts). . 

SN: Have you ever felt the inadequacy of words, 
when they fail to express the intensity of your feel- 
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ings? When you may have wondered iftsilence would 
have been more eloquent? ; 

~ AP: It is only the pieces which come. The whole 
reality never comes in words. . a 

SN: What sets Punjab apart today? I am talking 
about its sensibility as expressed in literature. 

AP: Sensibility is there. The literature, like the 
people, is very emotional. Some journalists and 
writers are also playing a negative role. 

SN: Is there anything in the history or culture’ of. 
Punjab which you feel is responsible for the present 
crisis? 

AP: See, the culture of Punjab is to survive. The 
question of survival has always been hanging over 
the heads of the people, all Aamlawars (invaders) 
came through Punjab. This constant struggle for 
survival gave the people a lot of physical strength. 
They also had plenty to eat and enjoy. So the 
thoughtful side of life was ignored, as deep thinking 
develops in times of peace. This led to an unbalanced 
growth — more on the physical level and less on the 
thought level. Today the negative forces are playing 
with this unbalanced growth. 

Added to this is the crisis of identity. We identify - 
with places and not with inner evolution. This gives 
rise to all sorts of problems. 

SN: In your own lifetime the boundaries of 
Punjab have changed drastically, so has the reach of 
the language. | 
. AP: Yes, the minds have also shrunk with the 
boundaries. - All the non-Sikh Punjabis have denied 
the language. For example, the script came to be 
called Gurmukhi, earlier it was simply Punjabi. But 
as it got associated with the Sikhs the name changed. 
This was totally artificial to my mind. 

In reaction, in Pakistani Punjab they called it not 
Gurmukhi (as the word Guru was there), but Shah- 
mukhi. The poor script remains the same. a 

SN: How do you handle such problems as today’s 
Punjab? 

AP: I think the problem should be handled 
psychologically. Try to understand.the psyche. This 
is a problem of identification. But it should not have 
reached this stage. It could have been handled much 
better much éarlier. i 

SN: What is the commonality you see between 
the literature of Punjab and other Indian languages? 

AP: Ido not know many languages. All I can 
say is our poetry is very good. The prose, however, 
has not developed too much. It is not as thought- 

rovoking. But the poetry can compare with the 
best. For example in Japanese the haiku is the 
shortest from. In Punjab the boli is still shorter. It 


is so beautiful, so imaginative and so sensitive. 
Veil your face, O woman 
Else water will catch fire 


SN: But why is there an imbalance between the 
growth of poetry and prose? . 

AP: I think it is because Punjabis are very emoti- 
onal people and found poetry a more suitable form 
of expression. Also life was too unsettled, too 
uncertain for the growth of prose. Wandering people 
struggling for survival cannot produce-as much 
serious prose as poetry. Prose requires long periods 
of uninterfuted peace. [C 
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Changing International’ Order : Foreign Policy Dimensions 
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E arrival of a multi-polar world has been repea- 
tedly announced for some years. Now it does 
seem to be on the horizon. International relations. 
at present are too fluid and uncertain for making 
precise predictions. While there is much distussion 
about this in India, no trends have emerged to justify 
putting any thesis asaset of Indian perceptions. 
Hence this paper ‘contains only some tentative 
ideas which, I feel, merit consideration. 
The first is that the reach of both superpowers in 
political, military and economic terms is shrinking, 


although they still remain relative colossuses. This 
process can only be gradual. It could be slowed 


down if too much asymmetry results with the Soviet 
-Union seeking to move too fast while the United 
States has yet to finda new policy framework and 
is still able to project more than its real power using 
deficits and the resources of its friends and allies. 

Second, there are signs ofa realisation that mili- 
tary power is not as potent in obtaining: desired 
objectives as had been once thought and the status 
quo ante or something similar has a tendency to re- 
emerge after changes have been sought through the 
use of force .or its threat. Indeed, the tremendous 
escalation in the cost of acquisition and use of 
weapons systems is becoming a definite constraint. 
And the enormous costs to the economy that 
regional conflicts have inflicted on the countries 
involved have become very evident. Possibly, the 
moves towards nuclear disarmament by the super- 
powers have also served to point ina new direc- 
tion. 

Third, at leastin Asia and probably elsewhere, 
there is a growing interest in seeking the resolution 
of problems within a regional mechanism — which 
is not to be confused with regional organisations. 

Fourth, there is an uncertain recognition that the 
United Nations can sometimes undertake a more 
effective and active role in the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and conflicts. . 

Thus the prospects of a world where there will be 
a greater emphasis on solution. of problems at the 


The author, a distinguished diplomat and 
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negotiating table are brighter. In this context we 
will have to re-evaluate the potency of economic 
leverage against military and political power. 

Europe, which has witnessed settlements like the 
Austrian Treaty as well as being the only continént 
with a regional security system in the Helsinki 
Agreement, might be better placed to respond to 
this developing situation. India, which had once 
pinned its path on peaceful negotiating processes 
and then had to accept the need to develop military 
muscle to safeguard its interests, may also find that 
a feturn to the values and methods of the Nehru 
era could be more productive. Perhaps such a con- 
vergence would encourage them to persuade their 
respective groupings, the OECD or NAM or G-77, 
T the desirability of moving faster in this direc- 
ion. 


For developing the arguments above, it is propo- 
sed to look at South and South-East Asia. The 
disinclination towards intervention by the super- 
powers and the emergence of regional initiatives 
tp maintain stability can already be seen. True, this 

oes not apply where the superpowers’ interests are 
directly affected. The political and administrative 
structure of Burma is in disarray. Ten or 15years 
ago, this would probably have invited intervention 
and competition. Nowa “hands, off policy” is 
being followed there by nearly everybody including 
Burma’s neighbours. ; i 


When the ‘problems of Sri Lanka became too 
difficult for the Government to manage by itself, 
it found that the only country willing to squander 
blood and monèy on trying to save the Sri Lankan 
polity was India. The recent attempted coup in the 
Maldives was thwarted by Indian efforts. This does 
not apply to Pakistan and Afghanistan where the 
superpowers feel they still have vital interests. 


But as the internal politics of Pakistan continues 
to evolve, as Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan in- 


" evitably reduces superpowers’ interest, and as SAARC 


extends its effectiveness into more vital areas of co- 
operation, it appears reasonable to be cautiously 
optimistic that more of the region’s problems would 
be amenable to initiatives taken within the fegion.: ° 
For all its shortcomings, it must be noted that 
SAARC does embrace all countries of the region 
despite their differences with each other and this 
gives it some advantage over regional organisations 
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‘Our country 

is a very big country 
and thus a great deal 
to be done by all of us. 

If each one of us 

does his or her little bit, | 
then all this mounts up 
and the country prospers 


and goes ahead fast.” 


is 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LIMITED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


confined to like-minded governments. , Also of some 
relevance is the. fact that a climate of dialogue and 
negotiation is now manifesting itself throughout Asia 
and this process includes both India-China and 
‘USSR-China relations which will have its reflection 
into South Asia, though possibly to a lesser extent 
than in South-East Asia. 

In Afghanistan, the Soviet Union is determined to 
withdraw its forces and apparently it would accept 
any regime - established after-its departure, provided 
itis not so one sided as¢o give the impression that 
the Soviet Union had been forced to withdraw as the 
result of a military defeat. Perhaps so much loss of 
face is not yet acceptable. It is likely the Soviets have 
the expectation that the economic relations which 
any regime in Kabul must maintain with them, can 
be used to preserve an adequate degree of influence 
in the future. Despite their denials, a government 
‘with some limited PDPA participation may be accep- 
table to the United States and other backers of the 
mujahideen such as Saudi Arabia. But its establish- 
ment does remain a questidn mark. 

Nevertheless, in the light of the above shifts, it 
would'seem difficult for the Pakistan army to pursue 
in toto. The policy of Zia to install a Government 
which would subserve Pakistan’s interests in Kabul, 
as Pakistan’s earlier role was largely underwritten 
by outside resources ofall kinds. The internal con- 
flict within Afghanistan may well continue. So if one 
takes Afghanistan as a case study, it does establish 
that military power has its{limitations, that the super- 
powers cannot entirely have their own way and that 
' economic equations cannot be forgoften in the power 

ame. g 
In South East Asia, the current major problem 
is Kampuchea. The United States and the USSR are 
still involved. However, their roles are not domi- 


nant. China alone, of the great powers, is a direct: 


and major players in the future shape of develop- 
ments. But it is important to note that there are 
talks, however, convoluted between the various 
Kampuchean factions. Also, efforts to find a solution 


are being made through discussions between all the: 


countries of South-East Asia as well as by the re- 
presentative of the UN Secretary-General. This is a 
further illustration of the increased role for the re- 
gional mechanism, that is, ASEAN plus Indo-China 
and the global: system, which méans the United 
Nations. 

From South and South-East Asia the importance 


of regional initiatives and the responsibilities falling . 


on the shoulders of local countries is clear. From 
the ending of the Iran-Iraq war, the Afghan peace 
process and attempts to find solutioris to other 
regional conflicts, the more effective role of the 
United Nations can be seen. It must be noted that 
the United Nations still cannot make such progress 
if there is no, consensus among the major powers 
and at least the basis of an agreement between the 
regional contenders. The availability of resources 
and weapons from outside could also be a pertinent 
factor in the decisions of the latter. But it must be 
emphasised that the UN can provide a very useful 
mechanism for assisting all concerned in hammering 
out their differences and bringing about the neces- 
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sary consensus. Whether there is readiness to go 
back to the underlying principles of the UN Charter 
in line with Chapter VI of the UN Charter is another 
matter. Some day we have to face the reality that 
accepting this worthwhile proposition means yielding 
apart of the sovereign decision-making power of a 
nation to a multilateral organisation which would in 
turn make such an organisation supra-national and 
a revolution in the concept of the nation state. This 
requires political will which is not yet forthcoming. 
Perhaps the experience in working out regional 
security arrangements would help in achieving this 


‘objective at some’time in the future. 


In this new multi-polar world ,where economic 
leverages will be of greater importance, it becomes 
necessary to identify the sources of economic power 
and how they will interact. 

Once the objective of the European Economic 
Community to become a single economic entity by 
1992 or even a few years later is achieved and if-it 
remains outward looking, it will no doubt play a 
major role in the future. With its industry and 
technology as well as its wealth, and resources, the 
European community will be larger and stronger 
than Japan and can be the equal of the United 
States. Taking its trading capacity into account, it 
could become superior to the United States. Much, 
therefore, depends on the evolution of the EEC. 
The interests of the Community itself demand that 
this development should be both swift and outward 
looking. Delays will only boost the interests and 
influence of the negative and inefficient sections of 
the Community and make the ultimate goal more 
difficult of achievement. 

An inward looking Community with high barriers 
to economic exchanges with outsiders would not only 
put a premium on inefficiency and lack of competi- 
tiveness, but also lead towards isolation. The loss 
to the ‘developing world in the shape of a valuable 
partner for industrial and technological development 
and for two-way trade would be considerable. Hence 
in its own interests and those of the rest of the 
world, Europe should not hesitate about its choices. 

Japan has considerable military power which can 
be further enhanced with ease, given its resources 
and its industrial and technological powers. So far 
the Japanese have refrained from developing their 
forces so as to give them any intervention capacity. 
And although there is a desire in somé sections of 
Japanese society for playing a political role in Asia, 
this has so far been restricted to ensuring stability, 
assisting development and supporting Western 
interests by aid, investment and trade. However, it 
is evident that Japan’s influence, based simply on its 
economic’ involvement, is already considerable, 
especially in South-East Asia, Taiwan and South 
Korea. Even China has found that Japan is a force 
to reckon with because of its economic leverage. The 
USSR is wooing Japan to assist in its Siberian deve- 
lopment. So Japan may well find itself on the way 
to having a, political role based on the economic 
linkages developed over the years. The effectiveness 
of the long term planning underlying Japan’s econo- 
mic strategies now stands vindicated. While Japan’s 
role as an economic partner is accepted as of great 
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importance in South-East Asia, there are some 
expressions of concern how that role will evolve. 

~ The United States is a major economic power in 
Asia. However, in recent years, its profile has become 
less dominant and its attitude on trade, investment, 
technology transfer, etc is often seen as negative. It 
is possible that its focus in future will. be more 
exclusively towards the Pacific in East Asia. There 
may be a need to seek Japanese partnership to avoid 
Japanese competition. Interest in Israeli oil, Arab 
money and Iran will ensure an interest upto the 
Guif in West Asia. South and South-East Asia 
would be of lesser interest. And although the 
United States remains important, its economic poli- 
cies have tended to verge on the negative in recent 
years which does not make it as sought after a 
partner as might have been. 

The Soviet Union has established a reasonably 
effective economic partnership with India. Its 
economic support is vital to the Indo-Chinese states. 
Its interaction with China is growing fast. Efforts 
are being made to establish bridgeheads in the rest, 
of Asia anda major linkage with Japan. In the 
meantime, the USSR itself is seeking trade, techno- 
logy and credits in its own modernisation. So 
despite its new Asia pacific policy, it will have to 
be seen what resources it can devote to build up its 
relations in that region. 

Here I would like to point out that the improve- 
ment in political stability in the region of South 
Asia towards which we have made and continue to 
make a considerable contribution and which should 
continue despite a setback here and there, is a 
. factor of significance. Also, the evidence points in 
the direction of a lessening of superpower involve- 
ment in the affairs of the region, which could 
improve the prospects of regional dialogues and the 
increased diversification of ties with all interested 
parties. It is accepted that there has: been improve- 
ment in management and regulation of the Indian 
economy and in its rate of growth. The increase in 
foreign interest in India asa market not only for 
goods but for investment and technology does not 
need to be reiterated. 

Over the last year or two there are signs that lead 
one to hope that in some ways India is likely to 
emerge as a better partner for the industrialised 
world even than China or the South-East Asian 
countries. Undoubtedly much remains to be done in 
India and we have to make haste if we are to make 
ourselves a really attractive partner But the poten- 
tial is enormous. 

Any enduring relationship must be based on mutual 
advantage and relative depth of interest. This is only 
` possible between stable countries whose economies 
have growth potential. The European community as 
it evolves beyond 1992 and India are well matched in 
this fespect, as their economies are complementary 

and ‘provide all the necessary ingredients for building 
a long-term two-way relationship. They have had a 
long relationship over the centuries. Their political 
interests are restricted to their own continents and 
cannot conflict. We have to chart the ways and 
encourage the parties to build a worth while 
structure on the already solid foundations. BI 
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US. Aid and Pakistan’s Nuclear Policy 
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[TE United States of America has granted a year’s 
extension to the special waiver, made in the case 
of Pakistan, to the sections 669 and 670’ of the 
Symington and Glenn amendment, of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. This waiver was first provided for 
by the American Congtess in 1981 uptil September 
30; 1987. The waiver and the extension have been 
necessitated because these two sections prohibit 
American aid to countries which acquire unsafe- 
guarded uranium ~ technology, unsafeguarded 
reprocessing technology, or if they acquire or 
transfer or explode a nuclear device. Since in the 
case of Pakistan this waiver was provided for, one is 
forced to trace the role of the United States in the 
nuclear pursuits of Pakistan. 

The credit for initiating Pakistan onto the nuclear 
path, it is held, goes to the USA. In 1954, an 
American exhibition Atoms for Peace’ toured 
Pakistan, and subsequently the latter took the first 
step on the path of nuclear development. Pakistani 
scientists were sent to the USA, Britain, France and 
Canada for training in nuclear research and energy 
programme. An agreement was entered into between 
_ the USA and Pakistan which provided for coopera- 
tion in the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
American consultants were sent to Pakistan to dis- 
` cuss the plans of Pakistan’s Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (PAEC). The USA also presented a technical 
library comprising of 70,000 pamphlets, reports, 
journals, microcards, etc. 

Edward Stone, the famous American architect, was 
allegedly commissioned to build the first Pakistani 
nuclear centre — Pakistan Institute of Nuclear 
Science and Technology (PINSTECH) — at Nelore 
near Islamabad: The nuclear power projects at 
Karachi and Chasma were also set up with the help 
of the USA and other Western powers. The first 
phase of nuclear development in Pakistan was 
restricted to peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
United States pressed upon other powers also to 
restrict their aid to Pakistan to peaceful purposes 
only. 

The nuclear pursuits of Pakistan became contro- 
versial when news started leaking out that it was 
` heading towards a programme of setting up its own 
reprocessing plant. France had supplied the blue- 
prints related to that project. France was pressed 
upon by the USA to limit its aid to supplying blue- 
print for a co-processing plant which cannot be used 
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continued to help Pakistan in building the reprocess- 
ing plant. The United States became more suspicious 
of Pakistan’s intentions when the details of the gas 
centrifuge uranium enrichment plant being set up at 
Kahuta came to light. 

During these years the USA was very firm about 
‘its stand on proliferation in Pakistan. Its aid to 
Pakistan in the nuclear field was specifically directed 
towards peaceful ends and did not encourage a 
nuclear weapons oriented programme in Pakistan, In 
fact doubting Pakistan’s peaceful nuclear pursuits 
the USA from the mid-seventies had begun making 
moves to divert Pakistan from the nuclear path. Dr 
Henry Kissinger even threatened Bhutto with dire 
consequences if he continued down the forbidden 
path. The USA, which uptil this stage had -been an 
important supplier nation to the nuclear programme, 
took recourse to two important steps to prevent 
Pakistan from pursuing the weapons oriented 
nuclear programme. First, it effected a cut in the 
American aid to Pakistan; and secondly, it sought to 
limit Pakistan’s access to nuclear technology. The 
United States disapproved strongly of Pakistan car- 
rying out a nuclear weapons programme under its 
security umbrella. The Jewish lobby in the American 
Congress did not think very well of Pakistan’s 
nuclear intentions. Therefore, the steps taken by 
the American Government to express its displeasure 
of the nuclear designs of Pakistan were a diplomatic 
necessity for the USA. 

Pakistan's proliferation drive did not come toa 
halt inspite of the American Government’s efforts 
to discourage them. In August 1978 America with- 
eld approval of a license to export plutonium to 
Pakistan; the US Government announced the stop- 
age of anew development aid to Pakistan; and in 
April 1979, the Carter Administration cut off US 
economic aid to Pakistan worth $ 40 million for 
1978-79 and $ 45 million for 1979-80. However, 
illegally, clandestinely and by fraud Pakistan conti- 
nued on its nuclear drive. An assessment of General 
Zia’s two years in power made by the US embassy, 
dated July 11, 1979, mentioned among his minus 
points the fact that “...he recklessly pursued an 
independent nuclear weapons at the cost of hig 


, relationship with what is still Pakistan’s most impor- 


tant patron, thé USA”. 

The deterioration in the US-Pak realations wag 
marked by several steps. Following the American 
aid cut-off, Pakistan joined Jran in pulling out of 
CENTO in 1979, Perhaps the incident which marked 
the greatest symbolic expression of anti-Americanism 
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"Be Brave and all the rest follows” 
Jomka NA, 


This is what Jawaharlal Nehru wrote 
to his daughter, Indira Priyadarshini, 
in a letter dated Oct. 26, 1930. 


Today, Republic Day, ın the year 
that we observe the céntenary of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, we remember his 
words and all those children who 
have shown exceptional courage, 
living up to the ideals of service above 
self. o p erem p o A 
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was the burning of the American embassy and 
attacks on other American facilities in Islamabad on 
November 21,1979.’ i 

This deterioration in the US-Pak relations was 
reversed by two important events. First, the Soviet 
build-up in Afghanistan was perceived by Pakistan 
as a threat on its north-west frontier. Secondly, the 
fall of the Shah of Iran marked the collapse of the 
‘US policeman for the Gulf’ policy. These two 
events led to a readjustment in the US-Pak rela- 
tions. Pakistan now became a frontline state in the 
US global security pattern. A Presidential waiver 
was, therefore, provided for in 1981 in the special 
case of Pakistan because of the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan. The President, amidst objections 
raised in the Congress, had to certify that assurance 
had been given by Zia that no nuclear device 
would be detonated. An aid cut-off clause stipulated 
that the aid would cease if and when Pakistan 
ever detonated a devicé. The clause, however, 
failed to account for certain eventualities: Pakistan 
may stockpile enriched uranium of weapon grade 
quality and choose not to detonate it; or in other 
words, it may possess bombs in the basement. 

In the seventies, on a mere suspicion of Pakistan’s 
nuclear intentions, the USA had effected a cut in the 
aid to Pakistan. Now in the eighties, when Paki- 
stan’s nuclear pursuits are specifically alleged to be 
weapons oriented; violating its own legislative acts, 
the US, accepting Islamabad’s assurances of the 
peaceful nature of its nuclear programme, has appro- 
priated hundreds of millions of dollars worth aid for 
Pakistan. That the proliferation drive of Pakistan 
has not been stalled, that there has been no cut 
in the US aid, and that the waiver has been extend- 
ed uptil 1990, clearly indicate that for the US, in 
relation to Pakistan, “non-proliferation is a lost 
cause now’. It would not be wrong to say that 
evef since the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
and the fall of the Shah of Iran, the US stand on 
non-proliferation vis-a-vis Pakistan has lost its 
significance. ` 
` The Soviet intervention in Afghanistan served as 
a turning-point in the politics of Pakistan, Otherwise, 
in 1979, the revelations about the nuclear pur- 
suits of Pakistan had led to a difficult period for 
Zia: To dissuade Pakistan from the nuclear wea- 
pons oriented programme, the Symington and 
Glenn amendmént had been enforced. Pakistan 
was diplomatically isolated and an increase in diplo- 
matic and military insecurity were the signs of 
pressure being used to divert Pakistan’s nuclear 
designs. The Afghanistan events, however, created 
opportunities for: Pakistani diplomacy in general 
and Pakistani nuclear diplomacy in particular which 
did not exist before ‘1979. 

And Pakistan, making the maximum use of loop- 
holes and safeguards in treaty agreements in the 
garb of civil power, has been cladestinely pursuing 
its nuclear interests. The USA, to this day, has 
declined to commit itself to any cuts in the military 
aid to Pakistan. One is thus forced to accept that 
‘the United States has now turned a blind eye to the 
proliferation drive of Pakistan. As mentioned 
already, the reason given for the US not being able 
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to effect any substantial cut in its aid is the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan. With the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops will any significant change take 
place in the American stand on the Pakistani nuclear 
drive? It is difficult to say. 

In New Delhi, the US Defence Secretary on April 
6, 1988 had declined to commit himself to any cuts 
‘in the arms supply to Pakistan in the event of the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan. 
President-elect George Bush had said in Lahore in 
May 1984, that there was no question of Washington 
Josing interest in Pakistan in the event of any 
settlement of the Afghan issue. Reagan and Zia had 
apparently reached a compromise based on the 
understanding that there would be no cut in the US 
aid and of course Pakistan would not publicly deto- 
nate a nuclear device even for peaceful purposes. 
Bush and Benazir are prepared and willing to carry 
on the same policy. Benazir. has thus firmly stated 
that Pakistan shall pursue its nuclear policy only for 
peaceful purposes. Reports of Pakistan’s nuclear 
designs to be weapons oriented under Zia have been 
dispelled by her as an example of the General’s 
‘bragging’. This has been followed by the American 
Government’s announcement ofa year’s extension 
being granted to the waiver. It is thus clear that in 
the case of Pakistan, proliferation concerns for the 
United States of America, have now ‘taken a back 
seat in the US agenda’ despite Stephen Solarz! 0 
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With the journal now having secured for itself 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 


another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A cemmon goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 


have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
‘are deeply touched on. the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


SAH BROTHERS 


603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor 
99, Netaji Subhash Road 
Bombay 400002 ` 
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America’s Technology Trap 


GURSHARAN SINGH DHANJAL 


P principle, Indo-US relations in science and tech- 

nology have improved dramatically under Rajiv 
Gandhi. India, while maintaining its non-aligned 
posture, extended its friendly hand towards both the 

US and the USSR and has remained a centre of 

attraction for both of them. Whereas the US and 
India have cooperated successfully in several non- 
strategic fields of science and technology, military 
technology has been the only area where US interests 
contrasted with India, as the US always wanted to 
make Pakistan militarily superior, which was 
primarily to contain India. 

For years India has struggled with the problems 
caused by the refusal of the foreign supplier to 
provide equipment and technology for the country’s 
atomic. energy programmie. Now that experience 
could.well be repeated in a much wider technological 
field, covering electronics, computers, robotics, 
engines, silicon, and electronic telephone exchanges, 
among others. 

A series of steps in recent years and months have 
resulted in tighter control by the US Government 
over the technology and equipment that companies 
in these countries can supply to a variety of countties 
including India. At best, this means delaying sup- 
plies by months. At worst, it means an outright 
denial of hardware and know-how vital for the 
country’s industrial and technological development. 

In mid-1987, India has had quite a few successes 
in securing high technologies from the United States. 
These can be called successes, because India had been 
trying hard to get them from the United States for 
‘over two years prior to the ‘breakthrough’. While 
Washington allowed the sale of Cray XMP-14 

~ super computer for meteorological forecasting, and 
GE-40-} engine for India’s Light Combat Aircraft 
programme, it has agreed in principle to provide the 
Indian Air Force advance electronic systems and 
trading equipment. 

While acquisition by India of such vital technolo- 
gies is to be welcomed, the political undertones of 
such a deal can hardly be overlooked.. The much 
talked about Gandhi-Reagan Science and Technology 
Initiative (STI) signed in 1982 and the Memorandum 
of Understanding (MOU) signed between the two 
countries in 1985 had done very little to increase the 
flow of high technology transfers from the United 
States'to India. In fact, an Indo-US Sub-Commission 
on Science and Technology has been in existence 

_ since 1974, and has very little to show by way of 


The author is a Research Scholar, Department 
` | of Political Science, University of Delhi. 
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promoting transfer of high technology to India. 

What these agreements and commissions failed to 
do has been achieved by political compulsions. What 
appears as inconsistent with, the US record of tech- 
nology transfer to India, is entirely consistent with 
the US policy of using technology as an instrument 
of its foreign policy. 

In view of what the law of the land says in the 
United States, and the glaring Indo-US differences 
over so many foreign policy issues, it is no surprise 
that very little technology transfer of significance to 
India’s aspirations has taken place from the United 
States to India. 

A major component of India’s technological 
needs, given India’s scientific and politica] status, 
figures in control. These technologies relate to areas 
such as electronics, telecommunications, computers, 
space research and defence. In all these areas of 
high technology there is very fine. distinction bet- 
ween peaceful uses and military use. And the res- 
trictions are designed mainly to prevent techuology 
and equipment of military applications from finding 
their way into the Soviet Union. and other Warsaw 
Pact countries. 

An example of denial of dual use technologies is 
the refusal of computers for the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre (BARC). In 1984, the US Govern- 
ment refused permission to the US computer manu- 
facturer, Digital Electronic Corporation, to sell 
BARC Rs 40 lakhs worth of VAX 1/780 computers 
for its research programme. The computers were 
denied because in the US perception, any such instal- 
lation, given the scientific expertise in India, can 
in principle be used for nuclear end uses. 

In a second case, the National Information Centre 
(NIC) in Delhi, set up initially with assistance 
under the UN Development Programme, wanted 
recently to expand its powerful Cyber 170/730 sys- 
tem, manufactured by the Control Data Corporation 
(CDC). But Washington’s clearance came through 
only on the condition that the NIC computer would 
not be used to service India’s atomic energy units. 

Other critical technologies that have been denied 
to India include six items related to rocket guidance 
systems and propellants for the Department of 
Space in 1982. A whole range of frontline techno- 
logies based on silicon had been difficult to get all 
along. The Department of Ocean Development has 
faced denials with regard to suction dredging techno 
logy, surface seabed mappers, telecommunication 
system for India’s Antarctic station and helicopters 
with cushion landing on Antarctica. A large’ num- 
ber of denials have pertained to defence R & D 
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The leaf, of course, belongs to the 
trees and forests. And so was it the 
case of the tendu leaf till the 
beginning of this century when it 
started being used for beedi making. 


It was given a price and became a 
commodity controlled by private 
contractors. 


While it provided a meagre financial 
return to tribals who had lived in 
harmony with it for centuries, the 

leaf became an instrument for their 

exploitation. 





In Madhya Pradesh, the commodity 
leaf is being restored its primeval 
verdurous charm and generosity. 

The tribal is being restored his 
human status, in harmony with his 
environment. Not just a leaf gatherer 


or wage-labour. 


Naturally, a pitched battle is being 
fought. 


It is a battle worth watching and 
worth taking sides. Would you? 


Whose? 


ge 
\_ 9 
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“establishments — the GTX turbo engine for the 


National Aeronotical Laboratory, for example. 

Thus India was made to pay the price in terms 
of denial of high technology for pursuing the policy 
of non-alignment which had been termed ‘immoral’ 
by John Foster Dulles. India refused to tow the US 
line of opposition to communism. These disagree- 
ments gave sufficient reason to the United States to 
deny the needed technologies to India. And these 
denials had the sanction of US laws. 

The clever diplomatic moves of the United 
States became clear when it made the substitution 
arrangement for the supply to TAPS of low enriched 
uranium by bringing France in line, neatly recon- 
ciled to potentially conflicting US policy objectives, 
termination of nuclear exports to India, a nation that 
has refused to accept comprehensive or “‘full-scope” 
safeguards on its nuclear programme as required 
by NNPA of 1978; and avoidance of a confrontation 
on the fuel issue, which would put at risk existing 
controls on the Tarapur reactors as well as the 
improvement in bilateral relations sought by both 
nations since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

Thus the disproportionate importance Tarapur 
has assumed in Indo-US relations, itself a symptom 
and a measure of a weakness at the level of political- 
security relations, is perhaps the most striking 
feature of the US’ non-proliferation policy towards 
India. Throughout the years of cooperation on Tara- 
pur, bilateral relations between the two countries 
were typically cool and often strained. At critical 
periods, especially during the NPT negotiations and 
in years preceeding the 1974 test, US foreign policy 
offered India little incentive to moderate its pursuit 
of a nuclear weapons capability. In this adverse 
environment, peaceful nuclear cooperation was 
burdened with unrealistic expectations. In effect, the 
US used Tarapur as a surrogate for serious efforts to 
deal with India’s challenge to the non-proliferation 
policy. Thus Tarapur acquired a special symbolic 
quality as a kind of test case of US policy. | 

So far, the restrictions have been mostly on large 
computers that can be used for defence applications 
or in India’s atomic energy programmes, which is 
viewed suspiciously in Washington because of New 
Delhi’s refusal to sign the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). 

After having wielded .the stick for so long, the 
United States has finally offered the carrot of high 
technology to India. Once again Nt is US national 
interest that has dictated this policy more than any- 
thing else. 

With the Persian Gulf getting too hot for comfort, 
the United States is now looking for new allies on the 
periphery of this region. The search is all the more 
urgent, because Pakistan is showing signs of recal- 
citrance. While it was well known that Pakistan 
had a soft corner for Iran in the Gulf war, the news 
of Pak complicity in supplying Chinese and North 
Korean arms to Iran must have disturbed the US 
authorities. One would not be surprised if in the 
coming months the US changed its stance with re- 
gard to Indo-Pak rivalry. The technology deals are 
perhaps being used to build bridges across to India. 

Another cause for concern for the US is the quiet 
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diplomaey that is at work in Sino-Soviet relations. 
It was reported that the last round of Sino-Soviet 
border talks had gone off very well and an end to 
the dispute might now be within reach. Even more 
significant have been the news of reconciliation bet- 
ween the two Communist parties. These develop- 
ments are bound to’ have an effect on US foreign 
policy, compelling it again to look for new allies in 
Asia. 

Viewed in the perspective, the recent US offers of 
high technology to India are moves in diplomacy 
rather than steps in strengthening Indo-US collabo- 
ration in science and technology. As such, there, is 
little reason to expect a technological revolution in 
India under the US auspices. l 

Technology transfer, or the- promise of it, has 
become central to the Indo-US relationship during 
the eighties, in particular since the Mrs Gandhi- 
Reagan agreement of 1982 was renewed and the US 
began to offer technology packages related to defence 
production, 

Factors other than Rajiv Gandhi’s well known 
enthusiasm for high technology have fuelled the 
Indo-US technology transfer and collaboration boom 
in recent years. Perhaps the most important of 
these is the US perception of South Asia in general 
and Afghanistan in particular, and the strengthening 
of its alliance with Pakistan. The US has drawn 
Pakistan into a strategic consensus. A natural corol- 
lary of this is stepped up US military and economic 
aid to Pakistan which that country has been receiv- 
ing despite suspicions and worse about its nuclear 
programme. New Delhi has not been able to prevent 
or reduce these aid flows. It has instead chosen to 
seek ““compensation”’ for the unequal treatment it has 
been given vis-a-vis Pakistan. The form in which 
it wants the compensation is technology. 

The STI and the 1985 cooperation agreement 
signed between Rajiv Gandhi and Reagan must be 
viewed in this light. The promise- of increased US 
technology transfer to India is Washington’s way of 
assuaging New Delhi’s hurt, pacifying the Rajiv 
Gandhi Governmentand keeping India within the 
orbit of friendly states. From the Indian side, it is a 


high enough price to extract from Washington’s 


indulgence of Pakistan. Enhanced technology transfer 
does not disturb the asymmetry that marks the Indian 
relationship with the US. 

Whether the technology transfer lever has really 
allowed India to turn America’s differential attitudes 
towards New Delhi and Islamabad to its own advan- 
tage is open to question. Itis far from obvious if 
the policy has paid dividends in geopolitical or mili- 
tary terms. However, the technology transfer boom 
is a reality. 

Today there are about a thousand such collabora- 
tions. Since 1985-86, the US has not only displaced 
the USSR as India’s biggest trading partner; it is 
now the main, indeed the dominant, supplier of high 
technology packages to this country. Between 1985 
and 1986 the values of such shipments rose by 47 
per cent of $ 220 million. 

The MOU and the policy of “letting a thousand 
collaborations bloom”, resulted in the establishment 
of the closest ever ties between scores of private 
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firms in India and the US. Today the latter hold 
half a billion dollars in equity in Indian firms. 

The collaboration fever has not remained confin- 
ed to the Indian private sector alone. There are no 
fewer than 22 major projects under the STI that 
involve the Government’s participation. In agricul- 
. tural research alone, there are as many as 71 specific 
projects in which the Americans participate. Nor is 
the range of technology transfer and collaboration 
limited to civilian purposes. Last year India, planned 
to buy $ 57 million worth of military equipment from 
the US and Rajiv Gandhi has been promised, since 
the US Defence Secretary Casper Weinberger’s visit 


in 1986, a top-of-the-line-engine for the proposed. 


Light Combat Aircraft, gas turbines for naval dis- 
troyers and radar, avionics and telecommunications 
equipment packages as well. 

Past experience with indiscriminate technological 
collaboration and transfer suggests the following. 
First, far from upgrading the technological capa- 
bilities of Indian industry as a whole, most of them 
tend to contribute to greater dependence—as has 
happened in several areas as chemical, metallurgy, 
‘electronics, telecommunications and automobiles. 
Repeated and multiple collaborations bear testimony 
to this. It is only when there is an indigenous 
base for technology absorption that selective colla- 
boration helps. Secondly, US companies are 
notoriously reluctant, in relation, say, to most 
Western European ones, to transfer the latest 
technology without onerous conditions. This applies 
a fortiori to periodic upgradation of the transferred 
technology. 

And finally, technology collaboration or transfer 
can involve a compromise of national sovereignty 
and self-reliance. The example of Texas Instruments, 
which has been allowed to set. up direct satellite 
communication from Bangalore to the US should 
come asa warning. The experience with the three 
major deals involving the Government of India that 
have attracted public: attention - should further 
buttress this point. The Hemlock-Silicon deal, 
mercifully scrapped now, involved the sale of an 
obsolete technology at a high price. But even worse, 
had the National Silicon Facility been actually built 
on the basis of the Hemlock technology, it would 
also have led to the destruction of a superior and 
cheaper Indian process. 

The supercomputer story is an instance of cheating 
on the part of the Americansto negotiatea package 
of onerous conditions based on a superior model 
and then agree only to sell an inferior machine. The 
conditions do impinge on Indian national sovereignty 
‘ and the freedom of our researchers to put the 
computer to such civilian uses as are deemed fit. 

The Vaccine Action Programme (VAP) too is a 
deal which will be used primarily to test in India 
vaccines developed in the US but which cannot be 
field-tested there on account of environmental regu- 
lations and public opinion. India will be compelled 
to give up her patent protection laws, accept joint 
control of project and expose her people and 
environment to hazards with potentially dangerous 
consequences. The very basis on which the project 
has been conceived and formulated is questionable. 
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For it represents a retract from the talk of reform- 
ing the existing health care system and involves 
hanker ing after temporary and hazardous techno- 
logical fixes for social problems. 

The basic conflict in American and Indian objec- 
tives will remain; India’s putative, if not actual, 
power status and the US refusal to grant such a role, 
changes in US administrations can temper the 
conflict but cannot avoid it. India cannot dictate 
what kind of relations the US should have with its 
neighbours or in relation to activities in the Indian 
Ocean. 

US objectives are guided by its experience that 
India will not become an instrument of its foreign 
policy in the region. Asa global power, it is loath 
to concede India the role of manager of the area. 
Particularly in relation to the Persian Gulf, Ameri- 
can militaty concerns have been reinforced. j 

Technology does not come without political condi- 
tions or a price tag. Nor does it evolve in a social 
vacuum, unshaped by political systems and group 
interest. It isa safe bet that Reagan’s offers also 
did not come without specific intentions. It is to 
be hoped that Rajiv Gandhi will, cven at this 
late stage, take a sober look at what he is offered 
before he embraces it. 

‘Should the two countries then set their sights low? 

A more unsentimental relationship would certainly 
help to identify the problems and achieve a greater 
measure of understanding. But any great flowering 
of Indo-US relations seems unlikely. There will 
continue to be areas of convergence of interests as 
well as other, larger, areas of divergence. There are, 
zy short, definite limits to the Indo-US relation- 
ship. . 
Finally, it can be said that the Indo-US collabo- 
ration in scierice and technology has been mainly 
a kind of tug-of-war between the two divergent’ 
interests, The United States has always been parti- 
cularly conscious about the Indian position in the 
subcontinent and its close relations with the Soviet 
Union: Thus, Indo-US relations are characto- 
rised by upsand downs and pulls and pushes. 
India’s friendly relations with the USSR are more 
Or less caused by the US attitude towards India, 
because the fact remains that India first approaches 
the US and after denial goes to the USSR. There- 
fore, there are always prospects for a’ cordial, 
congenial and harmonious establishment of Indo-US 
ties. CJ 
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_ Citizen, baby! 


Time is All There is. to It 
MRINAL PANDE 


WEEN allis said and done, the basic difference 

,. between the owners and the asset-less, the rich 
and the poor, the men and the women 1s: the rich 
control the time and the access to it, the poor have 
to ask and wait to be given it. 

Looked at thus, concepts like Future and Heri- 
tage, Technology Transfer and Planning, becòme a 
measure of class. The rich of the earth can and have 
planned for several generations; the poor are lucky 
if they can plan their next meal. How can you 
blame them for burning up your woods, if their 
tomorrow exists only today? 

Women gave earth most of its early technology — 
of weaving, harvesting, sewing and pot-making. 


- Men today have the use of it. 


Men have the time. The more powerful the man, 
the more time he controls. The poor and women 
have had to waittobe given both — time and 
technology; or simply move away, scram, disappear 
from the face ofthe earth. You are no Earth 


‘For the world’s poor, most of whom are women 
of the Third World countries like ours, but many. 
are also living unseen in the developed nations, time 
is always measured in man-hours. They spend three- 


fourths of all the world’s man-hours in back' and . 


soul-breaking work; and end up owning one-hund- 
redth of its assets. One often wondered if the 
‘Earth Citizen’ was not just another male-only 
bastion of a host of ageing and greedy men? Who 
spoke of ‘man’s kindness/or unkindness to man,’ of 
‘man-made’ weapons and technology of “man-power’ 
and mankind — never realising the irony of it all. 
And why should they? Theirs was the time. 

For the world’s poor, gaining the lost time is of 
supreme importance. They shall need time to plan, 
to check back and forth, to choose or to reject. 

Are the Earth’s future Citizens going to grant 
them that? 

' True technology has no heart, no soul of its own. 
At this moment the users are mostly rich—white and 
male. The poor, the non-whites and non-males have 
a right to be suspicious of it, and demand a thorough 
system of checks and, balances; without clearing 
which, they should have the right to reject any 
technology, however pushy the sellers and however 
eager their buyer governments. 

Are.the Earth’s Citizens going to grant that? 
Ninety per cent of our female work-force is working 
in the unorganised sector. Of the ten per cent female 
workers in the organised sector, the ‘Public Sector’ 


employs only 11-13 per cent. The monthly income 


of a woman inthe unorganised sector is about one- 
fourth of her sister in the organised sector; and she 
is the one we have to consider first, for she is the 


The distinguished author ts the Editor of the 
well-known weekly, Saptahik Hindustan. This 
contribution is taken from her presentation at 
the conference in memory of Indira Gandhi, on 
the theme “The Making of an Earth Citizen”, 
New Delhi, January 16-19, 1989. 
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one who has been denied. 

The coming-in of capital-intensive high techno- 
logy, which has a built in compulsion to cut costs, 
displaced many women from their traditional jobs 
as main workers and re-employed them through the 
backdoor as marginal ones. Most of the multi- 
nationals producing consumer-durables and non- 
durables in the developing countries have developed 
an elaborate system of sub-contracting, where the 
woman is given a job (mostly home-based) of 
finishing and packaging, yetis safely denied the 
benefits that a regular employment should have given 
her—like maternity benefits and health insurance etc. ` 

In cases where these women have taken recourse 
to labour courts, the-courts have been powerless -to 
help them because the crucia] employer-employee 
relationship cannot be pinned down. 

One may ask, why doesn’t she ascertain the nature 
of the job and the name of her principal employer, 
before she accepted the job. She will tell you, there 
was no time, nor gruel in the pot; and beggars 
cannot be choosers. 

You ask her why she did not persevere, why she did 
not go meet city-based human rights groups? And 
again she will tell you there was no time to make the 


required trips to the city, to the courts; she had to 


work to get à meal at the end of the day for the family. 
Ninety per cent of these women in the rural reas 
and seventy per cent in the urban areas are unskilled 
workers, and get automatically weeded out as ‘high 
tech advances. Surely there is such a thing as job- 
skill upgradation, Earth’s potential Citizens may ask. 
Yes, the women will tell you, but men have access to 
it, they have the time you see, we have the babies, the 
house, the cattle and the daily wages to take care of. 
What do these women need — to be able to live a 
simple life of human dignity? To regain time and 
self-esteem so precious to any kind of planning, of a 
vision of future. l ' 

They need a string of global Ombudswomen, inspectors, 
who belong to a wing ofa world body, dealing only with 
problems of unorganised labour, and who oversee and 
enforce labour laws to protect these totally unprotected 
workers, who give them the precious time they do not have. 

Women need Tripartite Boards where chosen representa- 
tives of workers sit with the bosses of the national or multi- 
national groups who are their principal employers and their 
ombudswomen, to make both the workers and employers 
visible to each other. 

These Boards can also monitor group relationships bet- 
ween the corpus of employers and of the workers. 

Together they shall: ; 

a. Prepare occupation-wise lists of all the employers and 
the employed including the contractors in the list as 
employers or employees of a body. 

b. Regulate unemployment and see that employment is 
given regularly. 

c. Also supervise payment of social security out of a levy 

Jopo on the employers or an initial deposit made by 

them, 

A Global Equal Opportunities Commission on the lines 
of the Equal Opportunities Commission of USA could be 
considered; which shall: 

— Monitor employers’ activities in areas of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

— Enforce payment of equal minimum wages; 

— Issue guide-lines periodically on what is sex discrimina- 
tions, séxual harassment and selection procedures; 

— Investigate and Research. 

It could present an annual report to UN on its activities 
and findings. 

All this and much more could he considered, provided there 
is time. As I said initially, time is all there is to it. © 
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Absorbing Poetry Festival 


» 


What else is wisdom? What of 
Man's endeavour 
Or God’s high grace, so lovely 
and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to 
breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over 
Hate; 
And shall not Loveliness be 
loved for ever. 

From Jawaharlal Nehru’s 

Discovery of India 


AWAHARLAL NEHRU wrote a 
line in the notebook of the 
Hindi poet, Shiv Mangal Singh 


‘Suman’, in 1950: “One should . 


make one’s life a poem.” His 
strong sense of human destiny 
made Nehru a poetic visionary 
of the destiny of new India. And 
so it was a fitting tribute to his 
many-splendoured personality to 
organise a world poetry festival 
in his centenary year. Hosted 
jointly by the Nehru Centenary 
Committee and Bharat Bhavan, 
Bhopal, the festival was held from 
January li to 17. 

Bharat Bhavan was a natural 
choice as the venue. It would be 
no exaggeration to say that the 
multi-arts complex is in itself an 
embodiment of the ideals that 
Nehru had tried, through his 
extraordinarily refined sensitivity, 
to inculcate in his fellow country- 
men — a catholicity of outlook, 


a vision that seeks to look’ 


beyond the narrow grooves of 
parochialism and inward-looking 
nationalism to the broader hori- 
zons of an international comity 
‘of man. 

Vagarth, as the poet’s meet 
was called, a homage to Kali- 
dasa’s invocation to be granted 
an integration of vak (speech) and 
arth- (significance), brought 
together more than thirty poets 
writing in as many as sixteen 
languages, in an expression of 
and a reassertion of that integra- 
tion. 
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CHANDRA CHARI 


-The festival took place in an 
ambience of cultural excellence 
for which Bharat Bhavan has 
acquired a reputation in the eight 
years of its existence. Vagarth, 
the centre for Indian poetry, is 
the third arm of the triangle of 
institutions that Bharat Bhavan 
is made of, the other two being 
Roopankar, the ‘museum of 
modern art, and Rang Mandal, 
the theatre repertory company. 
The centre houses over 10,000 
books and recordings of poetry 
in all contemporary Indian langu- 


. ages, translations of world poets, 


original manuscripts of poets and 
recordings and video cassettes of 
poetry. 

The world poets meet in 
Bhopal was the culmination of 
several major literary events 
during the last two. years like 
Kavi Bharati—the Triennale of 
Indian poetry in 1987, Kavita 
Asia — the Asian poets meet in 
1988, and a national workshop 
Of contemporary theatre music in 
which Hindi, Marathi, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Kannada and Bengali 
were represented. 


These events in themselves were 
again the visible expression of 
on-going exploratory activities 
like the identifying of young 
writers in Indian languages and 
ensuring interaction between 
them, and providing financial as- 
sistance for inter-language trans- 
lations to ensure a wider exposure 
to their writings. 


A centre for Asian poetry has 
now been instituted at Bharat 
Bhavan during the festival: to 
extend these wide-ranging literary 
activities to the Asian scene. 


Was there a raison d’etre for 
such a festival? As we look 
towards the twenty-first century, 
the path we have traversed lies 
battle-scarred with freedom strug- 
gles, death and destruction. In 
this milieu, to be a poet is to be 


Someone who sings in and for 
freedom. In a world full of din 
and strife, poetry discovers for 
freedom a luminous and’ vibrant 
space. So the festival was a cele- 
bration of the essential oneness 
of the human spirit amidst a 
multiplicity of languages and 
cultures. 

In India the rationale extends 
even beyond, for ever since the 
words Ma Nishad were wrung out 
of the sage Valmiki in agonised 
protest against the wanton killing 
of a love-bird, poetry with its 
linkages with music and theatre, 
has been an inalienable part of 
our cultural psyche. 


To the foreign participants, the 
sustained audience participation 
with its unflagging enthusiam was 
impressive. Stephen Spender, the 
veteran poet-critic from England, 
summed up this spirit when he 
said that in England, such sym- 
pathy for poetry and poets as is 
to be found in India and the 
Soviet Union, does not exist. 
“Jawaharlal Nehru was moved 
and influenced by poetry. But not 
Margaret Thatcher or anybody 
like that. Nobody learns anything 
from poetry in England.” 


The poets read their poems for 
one hour followed by questions 
during the fourteen sessions. 
Questions raged fast and furious: 
is poetry translatable? Do you 
use myth in your poetry? in 
China? Is poetry pure utterance 
which transcends barriers of 
language? Does gender make a 
difference to poetry? 


Out of these question-answer 
sessions emerged some concerns 
central to poetry the world over. 
The most intimate concern is of 
experience and situation out of 
which poetry evolves. Stephen 
Spender, who in his youth iden- 
tified himself with causes like the 
school children in slums, said he 
now finds it difficult to write 
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political poetry because -he does 
not find himself in sympathy with 
any political grouping in England. 
“When the misery of the world 
increased, I began to feel that 
if you are not poor, it is absolu- 
tely obscene to write about 
the poor. The same is true of 
concentration camps — you 
would have had to go through 
that to write about the horror 
of these times.”’ 

To Henrik Norbrandt of Den- 


mark, it was the realisation of the - 


horror of extermination camps 
which casts a shadow of deep 
despair and cynicism in his writ- 
ings, “ I was born in 1945, 
about the time that they shovell- 
ed the corpses out of the concen- 
tration camps. In my childhood 
I was told that we were living in 
enlightened times. But I dis- 
covered at one point that it was 
one big lie. You have to live 
with the realities of the world 
and you have to write about it. 
I think there is great darkness.”’ 

Ramakant Rath, the Oriya 
poet, declared, “You cannot 
imagine something without expe- 
riencing it. Even imagination is 
an experience.” 

Language and the ambiguity 
of grammar, the relationship of 
form and content in poetry are 
significant concerns. “For me, 
using strict form — rhyme — is 
easier,” said Craig Raine, the 
British ‘Martian’. poet. “If‘you 
are not doing that, you have to 
listen much harder for some. fugi- 
tive element. One comes to all 
decisions about form and meter 
by a continuing dialogue between 
form and content.” Ramakant 
Rath echoed this when he said 
that he had not been able to dis- 
card the rhyme in his writing: “I 
believe that itis only very great 
poets who can dispense with 
rhyme.” ; 

It is universally accepted that 
a writer can express himself best 
through the language of his birth 
and culture. However, one of 
the most agonising dilemmas in 
post-colonial societies is the 
struggle to shake off the yoke of 
the coloniser’s language. 

“The superimposition of 
foreign languages has created a 
marginal class in Africa”, said 
the soft-voiced Nigerian poet, 
Gabriel Okara. “So the task be- 


r 
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` fore us is:to decòlonise “the 


African mind. But the sense of 
values whicb have been implant- 
ed since childhood is not easily 
erased.” ; 

The younger ‘generation of 
poets, however, have gone beyond 
this sense of doubt and confusion 
in the attempt to bend the langu- 
age (English or French) to express 
their continent’s cultural aspira- 
tions. Said Kofi Awoonor of 
Ghana: “I have the certitude of my 
original culture. Like Caliban, I 
am using the received language as 
an instrument of self-liberation.”’ 

Inspite of his devastating com- 
ments on Indians’ “tragic love 
affair’ with English, Stephen 
Spender was moved to admit 
that perhaps the English that 
Indians write may become a 
world language. Similar percep- 
tions were expressed by Judith 
Rodriguez, the feminist Austra- 
lian poet, when she said that 
something very interesting is 
happening with the English 
language. “It is becoming several 
languages. You need an ,inter- 
nationalism, a heightening of 
tolerance, to appreciate the new 
idioms, the new rhythms that 
are evolving.” 

Cynicism and hope, death and 
life, disillusionment and love, 
doubt and faith are two sides of 
the same coin as mirrored in 
poetry. Continuity, however, was 
seen as an essential ingredient 
to forge new parameters of poetry, 
by the old and young alike — 
continuity between the past and 
the present, between the ancient 
myth of oral traditions and 
modern avant garde poetry. ““We 
(in my younger days) thought of 
James Joyce and other writers of 
his ilk as modern. They ‘gave us 
a shock. But actually they all fit 
into the past, James Joyce is one 
of the most traditional writers — 
in the tradition of Homer. So it 
is all a question of interpreta- 
tion”, said Spender. É 

At the festival some aleis 
sparkled, like the young Shu Ting 
of China, whose intense, well- 
structured poems reflected the 
innocence with which she believes 
all poets are imbued; or W.S. 
Rendra whose readings in the 
great story-telling technique of 
Indonesia were a performance 
which held the listener enthralled., 


--Other older -poets with their 
` deep sense of commitment gene- 


rated a sense of respect. “I write 
something -humorous and put in 
something serious into it. So first 


- they laugh and then think about 


it,” said Gabriel Okara. 

The priest-poet, Ernesto Car- 
denal, who said he is not against 
technology or progress but against 
capitalism which is Against pro- 
gress, did not find any contra- 
diction between revolution and 
religion or revolution and prayer. 
“In Nicaragua, there was a great 
blossoming of culture through 
revolution. Before that, poetry 
belonged to the elite. Modern 
poetry is made by the people. 
The people have taken poetry 
from the elite.” 


“Words must express the con- 
tents of the mind; the soul. I 
believe that word in every langu- 
age also represents the contents,” 
said Rendra. Hence the problem 
of translations. Armed with some 
excellent translations into Hindi, 
the audience at Bhopal could sit 
back and enjoy the word-sounds 
in the original. ; 


But in the ultimate analysis, 
can poetry be translated, parti- 
cularly when the poet himself 
believes that a poem exists but 
once? Quoting Robert Frost, 
Craig Raine said poetry is lost 
in translation. Yet, when there .is 
innate strength in a poem, like 
the Bible or in Homer, it comes 
through inspite of bad transla- 
tion. 

As Tomas Transtromer said, 
you can translate words. “The ` 
problem is of silences. You can- 
not translate the silences which is 
why mother-tongues are untrans- 
latable.”’ 


The festival honoured the 
Punjabi poet Harbhajan Singh 
with the Kabir Samman (an 
annual award of Rs 1.5 lakhs 
instituted by the MP Govern- 
ment). Two. volumes of trans- 
lations of poems by the parti- 
cipating poets, Punarvasu in 
Hindi and Vagarth in English, 
were released, and sessions of 
dhrupad and Bharatanatyam by 
the Dagar brothers and Malavika 
Sarukkai arranged to acquaint 
the foreign participants with the 
linkages between poetry and 
music and dance. 
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P.C. Joshi : Narendra Dev 
(Contd. from page 26) 


attempts have in fact rendered them ineffective in the 
face of the grave threat to the basic values and 
structure of a unified India created by the national 
movement and sustained by post-Independence 
struggle for national consolidation. 


NARENDRA DEV continuously emphasised the 
dialectical relation between class consciousness and 
national consciousness. He often said that in a 
society divided by narrow regional, communal, lin- 
guistic and caste loyalties and interests, the streng- 
thening of national consciousness was an indispen- 
sable condition for promoting class consciousness. 
At the same time, the continuous strengthening of 
class consciousness among workers and peasants was 
an indispensable condition for broadening the social 
base of national development and for achieving 
self-reliance. l 

Narendra Dev had called upon scientific socialists 
to master the art and science of pursuing their 
fundamental objective of building a socialist-society 
through various intermediate stages. In his view 
socialism could not be achieved in a single leap. It 
could not be achieved without first achieving political 
independence and the replacement of a colonial-state 
by a nation-state. The next step was to utilise the 
instrumentality of the nation-state for eliminating 
the socio-economic and cultural survivals of colo- 
nialism and semi-feudalism and thus to create the 
preconditions of a socialist society. a 

In Narendra Dev’s conception the more vigorous, 
determined and positive the intervention of the 
socialists in fulfilling the national and the ““bourgegis- 
democratic” tasks, the greater would be their 
affectiveness in introducing and strengthening socia- 
list elements in the transformation ‘process, the 
greater would be their success in influencing social 
processes in the direction of a socialist society. In 
other words, the road of full independence and of 
mass-oriented and self-reliant social and economic 
development wa; also the road of India’s transition 
towards a socialist future. = 

Narendra Dev éalled upon scientific socialists to 
achieve a threefold re-orientation in their thought 
and practice in order to build bridges between the 
political and the socio-economic goals. 

The first was his ifgistence on promoting the 
initiative of workers and peasants. In his view: “No 
single leader could bring about a socialist state. It 
would have to be built by labourers and peasants 
and by a party in which they are ina majority.” At 
the same time, he asked socialists to grasp- the true 
meaning of ‘proletarianisation’ of a Socialist Party. 
To quote: 


It has been suggested that the number of class-conscious 
proletarians in our ranks should be increased and further 
that the party should be increasingly proletarianised.¢ The 
process cannot be mechanically hastened, it must be of 
natural growth. As the roots of the soctalist party in the 
working-class movement go deeper and as the movement 
itself assumes higher forms, the proletarian elements will 
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expand. Proletarianisation does not mean flooding the 
party with the members of Ekka-Tanga union, Coolie 
union, Bhangi union, etc. Such indiscriminate admission 
will destroy the character of the party — it will no longer 
be a party of steeled revolutionaries offering the leadership 
of our national struggle. Needless to say that the party 
must ever try to get into its ranks increasing number of 
conscious workers. 


Proletarianisation for Narendra Dev was thus the 
recruitment of conscious worker-peasant elements 
on the one hand and the strengthening of scientific 
socialist thought, ideology and consciousness in the 
worker-peasant parties on the other. 

In the second place, Narendra Dev, while recog- 
nising the revolutionary role of peasants in agrarian 
societies, also warned against ‘the great danger of 
‘peasantism’. In a passage prophetic in its signi- 
ficance he remarked: 


There is one more danger to which I should like to refer 
in this place Tt is the danger of ‘peasantism’. It looks 
at all questions from the narrow and sectional viewpoint 
of the peasant class. Its tenets are derived from the ideal 
that our economic evolution, as the whole structure of our 
state, will necessarily have to retain its specific peasant ` 
character. It believes in rural democracy which means a 
democracy of peasant proprietors ... In its crude form it 
would mean a kind of narrow agrarianism and an insati- 
able desire to boost the peasant in all possible places, 
Such an outlook is unscientific and betrays a mentality 
which may give exaggerated importance to the small 
apeasant It may also lead to acute antagonism between 
the town and the country. 


How prophetic Narendra Dev’s observations are 
can be appreciated from the current upsurge of 
‘ruralism’ and ‘peasantism’ in India which poses a 
grave problem both to nationalists and socialists 
interested in economic growth with social equity. 

Finally, Narendra Dev regarded socialist unity 
and the emergence of a unified socialist movement 
as the essential conditions for realising the socio- 
economic goals of the national movement. He was 
aware that an objectively favourable social situation 
was an essential, but not a sufficient, condition for 
advance in a socialist direction. Without the subjec- 
tive factor of a socialist party, even the most 
favourable objective situation would not help the 
socialist cause. He asked socialists to be proud of 
the tremendous role played by them in making the 
national movement accept the goal of socialism and 
in spreading the socialist idea among workers, 
peasants and the intelligentsia. The pledge of 
January 26 itself owed much to the contribution of 
socialists both inside and outside the Congress. 

Narendra Dev, therefore, advocated working 
unity among socialist forces if their integration and 
merger was not possible. He observed: 


In course of tims a United Socialist Party must arise — 
this 1s-a proposition that can scarcely be disputed. But if 
the impediments to unity are to be removed, we must find 
some way other than organisational unity because the 
mutual suspicion that is rife among the socialists — that 
hinders joint work even on specific issues — bars any 
efforts at such unity at this Juncture. 


Further: 


If neither of the alternatives 1s acceptable to the Commu- 
nists, the parties must remain as distinct and independent 
bodies but with a fighting alliance between them. An ad 
hoc co-ordination committee for the purpose, having 
representatives of both the parties, would then have to be 
set up. While retaining the ideological differences, it is 
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possible for socialists of varying tendencies to work 
together on such a basis. 


The concept of socialist unity as an essential con- 
dition for carrying forward the national revolution 
in the direction or socialism continues to be a living 
concept even today. In fact, in the context of the 
political void being created by the weakness of the 
traditional nationalist leadership, socialists have to 
play an important role even in preserving the gains 
of the national revolution which are in peril in India 
today. The traditional nationalist force is not strong 
enough today to preserve on its own the framework 
of a united, secular and forward-looking India 
which it inherited from leaders of the nationalist 
struggle. 


THE socialist force is also in much greater ideological 
confusion and organisational disarray than it was at 
the time when Narendra Dev gave the call for 
socialist unity. The Socialist Party to which 
Narendra Dev belonged is not even in existence any 
more. The cadres of the Socialist Party — confused, 
disoriented and fragmented — are scattered in 


various non-socialist parties and organisations. The 
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Communist’ Party of Narendra Dev’s days is itself 
divided into many parties. 

No other ex-colonial country presents such a 
tragic paradox as witnessed in India; Here the vast 
awakening among the workers, peasants and .the 
intelligentsia has lent tremendous mobilising power 
to the idea of a socialist India and to the socialist 
alternativé. At the same time the weakness of the 
socialists continues to thwart the prospect of trans- 
forming this mass awakening info a conscious and 
organised social force in support of the socialist 
alternative. What is worse, in the absence of pur- 
poseful leadership, mass awakening is . beginning to 
get channelised into disruptive and reactionary 
movements. 

In the above background, the history of India in 
the coming years will crucially depend upon the 
imagination, sense of urgency and scientific insight 
with which socialist forces come together and inter- 
vene positively in the evolving situation. It will also 
depend upon the speed with which socialists learnt to 
built bridges of understanding with the nationalists. 

The present crisis cannot be resolved without a 
unified mobilisation and struggle for a new India of 
Narendra Dev’s breadth of vision and catholicity of 
outlook. (4 É 





Abid Hussain : Indastry in, 1990s 
(Contd. on page 42) ` 


in this matter in the Eighth Plan. 

What needs to be underscored is that for the 
notion of high growth to be socially acceptable, 
there is need to havea system to equitably distri- 
bute the gains and pains of growth. This is nota 
bureaucratic exercise but one that requires active 
political’ intervention. The task is made doubly 
difficult by the fact that while the economy is integrat- 
ing, the Indian polity appears to be fragmenting. Over 
the past decade, without an integrating institution 
of an effective party organisation, local-level frus- 
trations have built up. In some cases, social mobili- 
sation has been stimulated by the educational and 
political system but left unsatisfied by the economic 
order. 

An example of this would be the growing unrest in 
what are termed “backward classes” and their clam- 
our for protectionist policies in regard! to employ- 
ment. In some others, economic impulses have been 
generated but these have not been accommodated in 
the existing social or political system. This can 
be seen in the pattern of recent communal conflicts 
which have, in many instances, been triggered by the 
growth of a relatively prosperous and assertive 
middle class in minority communities. The net 
result in both cases is violence that’ is eroding the 
capability of the state to engage in meaningful deve- 
lopment functions. 

When there is a progressive loss of traditional 
power relationships, a substitute structure has to be 
put in place quickly if the resulting vacuum is not 
to be exploited to the detriment of the poor and 
the: oppressed. We thus need to provide the politi- 
cal system the capacity to manage conflicts, which 
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are an inescapable part of the development process, 
and design institutional modes of compromise and 
accommodation at. intermediate and local power 
centres. 

The fragmentation of the Indian polity is an ines- 
capable imperative of a transitional phase in a grow- 
ing economy. We should not misread its elements. 
India is a living reality of diverse peoples. Far 
from being a threat, it actually offers a histéric 
opportunity for launching the process of renewal of 
our society. Thus, it is important to initiate the 
process of institutional reform. Policies are chang- 
ing but our economic and technical organisations 
and institutions have ossified. The major challenge 
ahead is the redesign of such institutions at all levels. 
Indeed, as experience is demonstrating, the basic 
constraints to rapid growth, redistributive justice 
and technological advancement in the country 
arise from the obsolescence of institutions —- whether 
they be in the bureaucracy or whether they relate to 
science and technology or whether they concern 
social service delivery. ; 

My plea is to help bring about a change in public 
attitudes and in Government policies in tune with 
changing circumstances and contemporary realities. 
Political will for reform really is a result of sustained 
pressure that people put on the system to change. 
Let us not try to be conformist or remain smug 
with the past. Let us also not be content with prop- 
hecising about the future. Let us, for a change, try to 
capitalise on it. It is indeed safer to be wrong with 
the majority than be right alone. But it is much 
nobler to renounce the doctrines and beliefs ofa 
decadent past and rally around new compulsions. It 
is the opportunity, | would say the obligation, of 
all of us to build a new and modern India based on 
a sound industrial strategy. (O 


Where Time Stands Still 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


EF you visit Mohalla Hindu Guzar of Shor Bazar in 

old Kabul you will get the unmistakable feeling 
that the clock of time has not moved an inch since 
the early forties. In a fast changing world that indeed 
is unique.. Modernity has failed to make any dent 
there. The same dingy lanes, the same uneven muddy 
path, the same houses made of mud, clay and wood, 
as it Was in 1941. l 

True, I was not born in 1941 having arrived in 
this world four years later. But the old residents of 
that area would vouch that the surroundings have 
not changed since then. 

Why the focus on the year 1941? Because it was 
in that year that Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, that 
dauntless crusader for India’s freedom, had spent 
more than a month at the residence of one Uttam 
Chand in Mohalla Hindu Guzar on his way to 
Europe after his legendary escape from Calcutta. 

Netaji had escaped from Calcutta on January 16, 
1941. He arrived in Kabul on January 27 and spent 
slightly less than two months there incognito upto 
March 18 while seeking to establish contacts with 
Moscow or Berlin, and making preparations to reach 
Germany. That was the time when he spent over 
one month enjoying the hospitality of freedom 
fighter Uttam Chand Malhotra (from February 9 to 
11 and from February 15 to March 17) at the 
latter’s double-storeyed residence. 

Fortyeight years have elapsed since then, years of 
expectation and blighted hopes, a period that saw a 
sea-change in the political landscape of both India 
and Afghanistan, a time-span that found a deepen- 
ing of the controversy surrounding Netaji’s demise. 
But that building in Hindu Guzar remains unchanged 
even if it has switched hands. So is the room on the 
second floor where Netaji had spent so many anxious 
days and nights as the guest of Uttam Chand. 

Yes, that building is a bridge between India and 
Afghanistan cementing further the close friendship 
between our two countries and peoples. That can 
also be said of the building which housed Raja 
Mahendra Pratap’s provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment in Kabul. However, the latter building 
remains untraceable till today perhaps having 
perished as an inevitable consequence of the inexor- 
able march of time. 

Almost a year ago, in April 1988, we —a few 
Indian visitors to Kabul — made a trip to that 
_ house with I.P. Khosla, the affable, friendly and 
highly accessible Indian Ambassador to Afghanistan, 
and his artist wife Gauri Khosla. It was a kind of 
pilgrimage for us. The significance of the house in 
the history of our freedom struggle cannot be 
belittled. 

The Ambassador felt that prompt measures ought 
to be taken to help preserve the building in Mohalla 
Hindu Guzar. The urgency of the matter is heigh- 
tened because steps are already afoot to implement 
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January 23 was Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose’s 
ninetysecond birth anniversary. —-Editor 








a plan envisaging demolition of most of the build- 
ings in old Kabul and subsequent erection of new 
ones. : ; 


Khosla thought a part of the building could be 
taken: over and a school symbolising Indo-Afghan 
friendship run there. It could also have a library 
named after Netaji so as to perpetuate his memory 
in view of the privation and hardship that he silently 
underwent in that house while keeping alive the fire 
of patriotism in his heart after one of the most 
daring escapes of this century. 


During his voyage to Kabul from Peshawar and 
his stay in the Afghan capital, Netaji had a constant 
and loyal companion and guide in that tireless Pathan 
communist revolutionary Bhagat Ram Talwar whose 
contribution in ensuring the success of Netaji’s 
escape was truly immense and immeasurable. Netaji 
used to call him by his code name Rahmat Khan. One 
of his elder brothers Hari Kishan was executed like 
Bhagat Singh in 1930 on account of active participa 
tion in armed struggle against the British Raj. And 
his another elder brother Ram Kishan, leader of 
formerly the Kirti Party and thereafter the Commu- 
nist Party, was drowned in the Amu Daria river 
during a bid to cross it while engaged in preparations 
for Netaji’s escape. 

Bhagat Ram Talwar’s book — The Talwars of 
Pathan Land and Subhash Chandra’s Great Escape 
(published in June 1976) — is highly absorbing as it 
details one of the most vital parts of Netaji’s escape. 
In his foreword to the book, the late Chinmohan 
Sehanavis, writer and historian, noted: “‘....the book 
gives out for the first time an authentic and almost 
hourly account of the final lap of Subhash Chandra 
Bose’s thrilling escape in January 1941 from India, 
across the tribal] area, to Aghanistan and his 
extremely hazardous stay there for almost two 
months before he finally left for Berlin via Moscow. 
The first account of the escape had, of course, 
appeared in February or March 1946 in a series of 
articles by Uttam Chand in The Hindustan Times. 
The latter was, for some' time, Subhash Chandra’s 
host at Kabul, whose help Bhagat Ram was forced 
to seek under precarious clrcumstances.”’ 


The book vividly describes the residence of Uttam 
Chand. One was struck by the fact that it (including 
the room allotted to Netaji) retained almost the same 
appearance as when Netaji had first stepped into it. 

. “The residence of Uttam Chand,” Bhagat Ram 
Talwar wrote, “was in the upper storey of a two- 
storeyed building in Mohalla Hindu Guzar. The 
floor was occupied by one Roshan Lal, a Hindu from 
Peshawar. The house consisted of three room in 
addition to the kitchen and the bath-room. 
The two of us were given a separate room furnished 
after the Central Asian fashion. The floor was 

(Contd, on page 70) 
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Architect of Vietnam’s Glasnost 


D.R. RAJAGOPAL 





In the context of the visit to India of Nguyen Van Linh, General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Vietnam, special guest of honour at this year’s Republic Day celebrations, we carry this 
piece by a veteran journalist who had worked for many years in South-East Asia. —Editor 





Ts hardly an exaggeration to suggest that Indo- 

Vietnamese bilatera! diplomatic, political, econo- 
mic, educational, cultural relations have never been 
closer, warmer, deeper, stronger, more multi- 
dimensional and more multi-facted than they are 
today. 

ado Vietnamese links, spanning many centuries, 
with the beginning of the advent of Hinduism and 
Buddhism into Indo-China after 420 AD, and 
Indian cultural forays in the peninsula of Indo- 
China since the hoary past, and spilling over into 
the post-colonial decades of freedom, independence 
and sovereignty of both Asian nations, have now 
entered a new decisive significant phase. 

This factor assumes cardinal importance in the 
context of the current ambience in Vietnam —probab- 
ly the most embattled and intrepid country, which 
successfully fought her colonial overlords: Chinese, 
Japanese, French, Americans and many “client 
states” of the USA — and in the life-style of the 


proud, sensitive and fiercely independent and 
talented people: the Vietnamese. l l 
In the complicated political, socio-economic, 


strategic national framework of Vietnam, stands one 
of her most distinguished sons, Nguyen Yan Linh 
(73), an experienced political-diplomatic virtuoso, 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
ruling political elite, the Communist Party of 
Vietnam. l 

Free from ideological straitjacket, sterile rhetoric 
and strident polemics, Nguyen Van Linh has 
emerged as a “breath of fresh air’? for his war- 
weary long-suffering compatriots. 

A man of action, Linh, within months after he 
assumed the stewardship of Vietnam as General 
Secretary of the CC of the Communist Party of 
Vietnam (CPV), has demonstrated — by realistic 
policies, hard work and tangible commendable 
results — that he is a man of the masses. 

Under his leadership, the winds of change and 
reform, doi moi ora “new society” or “new life” 
(like glasnost), have convulsed Vietnam and is 
sweeping away all the debilitating cobwebs. 

Significantly, Nguyen Van Linh has all along 
been a political maverick and had been dropped 
from the CPV Polit-Bureau in 1982-1985. 

He was sidelined then because of his bold, 
innovative and imaginative though non-doctrinaire 
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economic policies, programmes and reforms, which 
he suggested in his characteristically avant-garde 
style. Those made him “unpopular” in the eyes 
of the old guard of the party who had been 
ensconced in power for over three decades after the 
defeat of the French colonialists. 


As many a Western or American analyst, who 
have known and conferred with him, suggest: Linh 
isan abstemious, self-effacing, self-educated politi- 
cal economist. Currently, he is reckoned as the 
‘Gorbachev’ of South-East Asia. 


Current socio-economic reality and political- 
diplomatic policies and achievements on the ground 
in Indo-China suggest that this is no hyperbole but 
a well-deserved compliment or comparison. 


In two traumatic years since December 1986 when 
he took over the leadership of the CPV, Linh has 
been able to bring about complete “turn-around” 
in the difficult socio-economic-political ambience 
in his embattled nation. Indeed, by his relentless 
campaign-style national drive and persuasion, he 
has been able to “proselytize’’ the national outlook 
of his active conscientious compatriots on most of 
the urgent national questions and problems, which 
have bedevilled Vietnam. 


The overriding problems of Vietnam have war- 
ranted a set of national priorities which Linh has 
set forth in clear, precise and realistic terms, 
thanks to his consummate understanding of the 
geo-political and geo-strategic problems of Vietnam, 
Indo-China and the role played by the superpowers, 


Vietnam’s priorities under Linh’s stewardship 
are: 

(a) Restructuring (a Vietnam-style perestroika) of the 
national economy by fighting, till death, her two “‘ene- 
mies”: run-away inflation and large scale worsening un- 
employment. For, in current context, Vietnam’s economy 
ig characterised by low or stagnant production, sparse 
or no investment of equity in industries, extremely 
deplorable national wages, wasteful bureaucratic over- 
heads/spiliovers, dwindling exports, ever rising imports, 
high recession and not consumerism, spiralling foreign 
credits and increasing overseas debts (of over US $ 45.00 
billion) and so on. 


(b) The state offering special practical incentives for 
modest-sized fiercely independent investor, trader, business- 
man and other commercial folk of Vietnam, to increase 
investment and set up a fresh a network of highly labour- 
intensive and not merely capital-intensive small scale 
industries and also agro-industries. 
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. All-this would. help-generate fresh employment in Vietnam, 
promote higher income levels, raise national morale and 
enable the masses to fight the twin maladies: inflation 
and unemployment. 

Thus, one of the most significant national policies of 
Linh has been Vietnam’s new economic order in 1988, 
under whose terms foreign investors may retain 100 per 
cent of share in any planned joint industrial, economic, 
business venture in Vietnam. i 

(c) A collective national political-diplomatic effort to 
facilitate an early complete withdrawal of all Vietnam’s 
combat troops from Kampuchea by September 1989. A 
complete pull-out would mean animmediate de-escalation 
of the tragic mood and depressing ambience of an armed 
conflict in Indo-China, which has honeycombed the 
pone in the past one decade, after the rout of the 
rutal Khmer Rouge. 

(d More significantly, such a pull-out of all her armed 
forces from Kampuchea would mean saving precious 
foreign exchange earnings and invaluable manpower and 
heavy modern armour, all being wasted in Kampuchea, 
in the fight against the genocidal Khmer Rouge, whose 
principal sponsor has been China. Given China’s historic 
animus towards Vietnam, China needs a soft buffer state 
like Kampuchea, to bein harness and in place between 
herself and intrepid Vietnam, as the savage Sino-Vietna- 
mese war in 1979 proved. 


The prospects of early complete and peaceful with- 
drawl of all her troops from Kampuchea have proved 
heady for Vietnam ‘in the context of the slowly 
emerging Sino-Soviet thaw. While the cut-off year 
for Vietnamese troops’ pull-out from Kampuchea has 
been advanced by almost a year, the key element 
for any durable abiding honourable political settle- 
ment between allthe four feuding armed Kampu- 
chean political factions, is still Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, former chief of state, who, for one year, 
has distanced himself as Chairman of the Coalition 
Government (in exile) of Democratic Kampuchea 


Sumit: Where Time Stands Still 
(Contd.. from page 67) 


covered with durries and carpets. There was a 
sandli (a sort of small wooden table under which 
there is an angithi which keeps the huge quilts in 
the room warm) in the middle of the room and 
three thick and low mattresses with cushions around 
the sandli which were used for sitting and also as 
beds at night. Netaji and I used two of these 
mattresses while the third would be taken by others 
coming into our room.” 

From the roof of the building one can see the 
magnificent fort of Bala Hissar and beyond it the 
snow capped mountain peaks. One gets a view of 
Kabul’s sky-line as well. Perhaps it was same 
as tne one Netaji had seen fortyeight years ago, at 
least inthat part of Kabul city covering Shor 
Bazar. , 

The war in Afghanistan is about to take a new 
turn — for the better or the worse. Would the 
Geneva accords usher in genuine peace and stabi- 
lity? That question is now assuming prime impor- 
tance. At this moment India’s active role in improv- 
ing the situation in Afghanistan acquires special 
importance. Against such a backdrop is it not essen- 
tial for the Government of India to take appropriate 
measures and get that building in Mohalla Hindu 
Guzar, once hallowed by Netaji’s presence and stay, 
converted into a memorial in honour of Netaji, that 
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(CGDK), recognised by the United Nations and a 
large number of other nations. 

The USSR, India, the socialist bloc nations and 
some others continue to recognise the Heng Samrin 
administration in Phnom Penh. Nevertheless, the 
diplomatic-political impasse persists and Kam- 
puchea is sunk in a worsening cul de sac the past 
one decade. 

Nguyen Van Linh is determined to end this 
tragedy soon. 

It is once again here, in the endemic controversy 
over the diplomatic deadlock and military stalemate 
of Kampuchea, that Nguyen Van Linh seems to have 
grasped the extraordinary significance of the cardinal 
diplomatic, political, psychological role played — 
and to be played in future too — by Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. 

As Nguyen Van Linh sees it, the brutal conflict 
in Kampuchea for political supremacy and seizure 
of power by one squabbling faction or the other, is 
really basically beyond Vietnam’s role in Kampuchea. 
Hence Vietnam is planning to leave Kampuchea. 

This fits in neatly with Linh’s doi moi (new society 
or new life or glasnost) for Vietnam. Only doi moi 
can save Vietnam. All this and more on the current 
diplomatic parleys with Prince Sihanouk in Paris, 
dominated discussions between Nguyen Van Linh 
and Rajiv Gandhi, during the Vietnamese supremo’s 
visit to India for the Republic Day as a special guest 
of India. Linh, whose contribution towards enhanc- 
ing Indo-Vietnamese relations has been substantial, 
has by this visit further strengthened the durable 
bonds of friendship between the two countries that 
has lately acquired a new dimension. O 





stalwart of our national movement? 

Let us not forget that house — a mute witness 
to a remarkable part of our history — where the 
clock of time has failed to move for years 
together. D 
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Assam Government in Crisis 
BARUN DAS GUPTA 


['Sstmence and scandals are plaguing the Asom 

Gana Parishad Government which completed its 
third year last month. Even its staunch supporters 
feel shaky when asked if it will complete the remain- 
ing two years of its term. 


The latest scandal involves Atul Koch who resig- > 


ned from the Cabinet on the last day of 1988. Koch, 
who was Minister of State for Power, Handloom 
and Textiles, resigned for “‘personal reasons” and 
the Governor promptly accepted it on the Chief 
Minister’s recommendations. 

When this correspondent asked Chief Minister 
Prafulla Mahanta whether it wasa fact that Koch 
resigned only after it was found out that he had 
forged his pre-university and graduation certificates 
and on the strength of these forged certificates had 
got himself admitted to the Law College, an 
embarrassed Mahanta admitted he had heard of this 
allegation but could not confirm or contradict it till 
an inquiry which had been ordered was completed. 
_ Asked who was conducting the inquiry, the Chief 
Minister first said: “It is an internal matter of the 
Government.” He then carrected himself to say: 
“The University (Dibrugarh) is the proper authority 
to conduct it.” Thereafter he again amended his 
statement to say: “‘First there will be a party-level 
inquiry.” Grapevine has it that Mahanta directed 
Koch to resign only after he had been given docu- 
mentary proof of the forgery. 


Between January and September last year, five- 


Ministers had resigned. In a major Cabinet reshuffle 
in October, Mahanta dropped a dozen Ministers 
and. inducted seven new ones. Though Mahanta has 
been staunchly denying that any of these twelve had 
been dropped because of corruption charges, it is 
an open secret that quite a few of them had long 
been the butt of severe criticism within the orga- 
nisational and legislative wings of the AGP for their 
alleged corruption. 

These ex-Ministers and their supporter MLAs 
_ form the hard core of dissidents who want the ouster 
of Mahanta. Estimates of their numerical strength 
vary—from eight to 35—as Mahanta’s emissaries 
hre also active trying to bring the truants back into 
the fold with enticements and blandishments. But 
so far, the dissidents have failed to agree on a 
common leader. Feelers were reportedly put out to 
Home Minister Bhrigu Phukon, PWD ‘Minister 
Atul Bora and Speaker Pulakesh Barua by different 
dissident factions but apparently failed to evoke 
much response. 

Some dissidents are also hobnobbing with the 
Congress-I. An indirect admission of ‘this came 
from the Chief Minister himself. Asked whether a 
section of the AGP was secretly siding with the 
Congress, Mahanta’s cryptic reply was: “I reserve 
my comments” (on the question). 
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The Congress-I is understood to have told the 
dissidents that if they could form a government, the 
Congress would initially lend its support to it 
without joining it and watch the developments. But 
as stated earlier, the dissidents are in search of a 
leader and they are also not very sure of their 
strength. 

The All-Assam Students’ Union (AASV), which 
can rightfully claim to be the creator of the AGP 
Government, is now taking an increasingly anti- 
AGP stand. Its main charge is that the AGP has 
failed to implement the Assam Accord. (The AGP is 
passing the blame on this count to the Centre.) „But 
the real reason is-that the present AASU leaders 
know that Prafulla Mahanta and Bhrigu Phukon 
could become Chief Minister and Home Minister 
because they were leaders of the AASU during the 
anti-foreigner movement. If the AASU can again 
launch a movement (against the present AGP 
Government) ‘today, they can also become Ministers 
tomorrow, they think. 

The situation has become more complicated 
because the AASU, the militant Asom Jatiyatabadi 


_ Yuba Chhatra Parishad (AJYCP) and the extremist 


United Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) have 
their supporters in the Cabinet. The equations 
various factions with the power structure of tencreate 
ticklish problems for the police. 

Some time ago, when an Irrigation SDO was 
murdered by the ULFA at Nalbari, the police first 
arrested an ULFA activist but soon let him off, 
reportedly under pressure, claiming he was not 
involved in the murder. Police officials privately 
comment that they dare not take action in such 
cases because they do not know on which side the 
Government stands. The Nalbari incident is a case 
in point and throws light on the political climate 
prevailing in Assam. 

As to the Assam Accord, the Assamese people 
have now realised that the Accord has failed to 
achieve its primary objective, namely, to identify 
and deport the so-called “foreigners” or “Bangla- 
deshis”’ who were supposed to have swamped Assam 
in their thousands — or lakhs or millions — accord- 
ing to one’s subjective estimate or guesstimate. 
According to figures released by the Chief Minister 
to the press, during the three years of AGP rule, the 
State Government held 1,85,470 inquiries which led 
to the detection of 1220 “illegal migrants” (that is, 

foreigners”) of whom only 226 have actually been 
deported. 

What the official release does not say is that the 
deportations are a myth. What actually happens is 


.that the person declared as an illegal migrant is 


bodily lifted by the police from his home and let off 
at the Bangladesh border and he comes back to his 
old place within a few days. He cannot go to Bangla- 
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y 


desh, first, because Bangladesh- will not accept him 
and secondly, becayse ‘he -has nowhere to go in 
Bangladesh. So, he has inevitably to trek back to his 
old place only to discover that meanwhile ‘his hearth 
and home, land and property, have been grabbed 
by the “locals” and that he has virtually become a 
street begger. This whole deportation business is a 
big tamasha — and-a costly one for the person con- 


‘cerned. 


The Assamese people have already found out that 
the Assam Accord cannot deliver the goods:~it can- 
not throw out from the State those Indian citizens 
they consider undesirable. The other myth of “our 
boys” — the uncorrupted youth — having come 
to power riding on the crest of a life-and-death 
struggle “for the very existence of Assam” is also 
being shattered as more and more corruption cases 
involving Ministers, legislators and party leaders 
come to light day after day. 

Disillusionment with the AGP is spreading fast 
and the AGP Government has become more fra igi- 
ble today than it ever was. But the Congress-J is un- 
able to take, political advantage of the situation, 
first, because disillusionment with the AGP has not 
ipso facto made the Congress popular and acceptable, 
and secondly, because the present APCC leaders 
lack the drive, dynamism, determination and imagi- 
nation to exploit the weaknesses of the AGP and 
win back people’s trust and sympathy. It still remains 
alienated from the Assamese people and this indirec- 
tly helps the AGP because dissidents are unsure of 
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public reaction in the event of their toppling Mahanta 
and forming a government with Congress help. . 

The AGP’s own attitude to the Congress seems to 
be dichotomic: it is against the Congress in Assam, 
more particularly against former Chief ' Minister 
Hiteswar Saikia who continues to be its bugbear even 
though as Governor of Mizoram, Saikia is no longer 
directly involved in the State’s politics; rather than 
against the Rajiv Gandhi Government at the Centre 
which it does not want to antagonise. It may be 
recalled that the AGP did not participate in Opposi- 
tion-sponsored bandhs, nor did it take any follow-up 
action after the meeting of the regional parties of 
North-Eastern India hosted by Mahanta last year. 
Though Mahanta says his party is with the National 
Front, it is evident he is still undecided whether to 


go the whole hog with the Opposition and take a 


totally anti-Rajiv position in national politics. 

And Mahanta has a host of other problems: the 
Bodo movement. for autonomy; the unresolved 
“border disputes” with almost all the neighbouring 
States — Arunachal, Nagaland, Mizoram and 
Meghalaya; a virtually non-functioning administra- 
tion; a tight ways-and-means position; and last but 
not least, the problem of showing some results on 
the development front, opening up some avenues of 
employment for the educated unemployed whose - 
number 18 rising rapidly. These problems are likely 
to aggravate in the months ahead and will be a 
test for Mahanta’s political maturity and lea- 
dership.1 
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Š. Gopal : English in India 
(Contd. from page 34) 

and promote a new idiom. Gandhi, for example, 
spoke of a Himalayan blunder. A character in one 
of R.K. Narayan’s novels says how fond he is of 
the sound of curds falling on warm rice. An Indian 
author based inthe Westhas told us that ina 
novel published this-year, he first wrote of a peg to 
hang ideas on and then, realising that a peg had no 
meaning to most Indian readers, revised it to read 
a bamboo pole to hang ideas on. Some politicians 
in India are described: as crocodiles in loin-cloths, 
a phrase that would evoke no real image in Britain. 
Some English words have also acquired a different 
meaning in India — communal, for example, has 
nothing to do with community and means religious 
sectarianism. Glossaries are now being published of 
words of common usage in Indian English but not 
known elsewhere — such as bed-sheets, shirting, 
suiting — the list is long and constantly growing. 
Many such words, and even the grammar often 
used, rouse associations, with the Indian back- 
ground. The load of English literature is put down 
and there is no servitude to Fowler. The inability 
to keep in touch with the changes taking place in 
English usage in Britain is compensated by accord 
with changes taking place in various parts of India. 
It is Indian literature that is written in the English 
‘language. It is also a new chapter in English literature. 
In 1901, when Queen Victoria died, an anony- 
mous loyalist-published a couplet in an English 

newspaper in Calcutta: . 


Dust to dust ashes to ashes, 
Into the grave the great Queen dashes. 


More a knowledge of words is combined with a 
total lack of sense of the English language. Over 
seventy years later an Indian poet, capable of writing 
correct idiomatic English, published what he termed 
a “Very; Indian Poem in Indian English”: 

You are all knowing, friends, 

What sweetness is in Miss Pushpa, 

I don’t mean only external sweetness 

But internal sweetness, 

Miss Pushpa ts smiling and smiling 

Even for no reason 

But simply because she is feeling ... 

There is, of coursé, an element of parody in this, 
reminiscent of a performance of -Peter Sellérs; but 
the poem also conveys the confidence of Indians 
capable of writing standard English but deliberately 
using English not for Western audiences but to talk 
to each other, drawing vigour from Indiani life and 
extending English, as James Joyce had done, to 
convey their own experience and consciousness. 
Pérhaps there is an advantage in this even for 
readers in Britain. Graham Greene has said that it 
was by reading. R.K. Narayan that he knew what 
‘it was like to be an Indian; for it could be that no 
one can Write in depth about a foreign country. 
Even E.M. Forster could only write about the effect 
of India on his own fellow-countrymen and women. 


a 


His Indian characters cannot compare with the British. 


Wear of the future? It is manifest that English 

with its variants bas found a permanent place 
in India. There will always be a few who will speak 
and write it by the highest standards, with a full 
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understanding of English literature and an aware- 
ness of the historical and social ‘contexts. These 
writers and scholars ask for no concessions. But 
many more will use English as a matter of conveéni- 
ence, for communicating: across the country, keeping 
in touch with the outside. world and remaining 
abreast of developments in all fields. Indians find 
‘English pliable enough to convey their own moods 
and approaches. Recourse to English no Jonger 
suggests deracination of cultural displacement. There 
is no strong counterpart in India to the growing 
feeling in parts of Africa that writing in English is 
irrelevant. to African culture. Plenty of Indian 
writers of talent and passion find English a lan- 
guage in which they can deal adequately with the 
Special realities of the country. Standard English it 
may not always be; but alive it is and will continue 
to be. 

The demand for knowledge of English will 
increase and, to cater to this, in addition to 
convents, international schools and private schools 
with English gs the medium of instruction, the 
Government has begun to set up model ‘secondary 
schools in every district, with teaching in both Hindi 
and English. Over two hundred such schools have 
already been opened and the rest are expected’ to 
start functioning within the next two years. If the 
scheme works well,—and it is too early yet to say 
that it will—it will ensure the spread of English to 
the rural areas and bring within its reach bright 
students who could not normally afford an English 
education. In the schools-already established, nearly 
half the number of pupils are on scholarships and 
from families below the poverty line. The English 
language taught here isa language of comprehen- 
sion, to enable the students to read quickly, speak 
with. facility and write with accuracy rather than to 
make them conversant with English history and- 
literature. The effort is to move away from the 
British cultural background, relate the English 
language to the Indian setting and concentrate on 
the learning process. Like the teaching of foreign 
languages in the European Economic Community, 
teachers of English in India are encouraged to 
attach greater importance to fluency than to profi- 
ciency in grammar. The main purpose of knowing 
English is to understand and to be understood. So, 
in consequence, while Standard English is taught, 
the drift of the students is towards Indian English. 

However, even Indian English is not, and can 
never be, the first language in India, and no one 
expects,that at any time all the millions of the Indian 
people will speak and write it. English is, and 
will remain, the pan-Indian language of the elite; it 
cannot function as the vehicle of mass culture. This 
in itself restricts the scope for the growth of English, 
for it cannot develop in ordinary circumstances of 
the day-to-day life of the common people. The 
contrast is clear when one looks at the vitality of 
the regional languages. It is also these languages, the 
mother-tongues of the masses, that form the best 
media for primary as well as adult education. That a 
child is best taught at the start in its own language is 
now not disputed. Lord Bullock, in his report in 1975 
on education in Britain, has stated this clearly: “No 
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child should be expected to cast off the language 
and culture of the home as he crosses the school 
threshold.” A language is most easily learnt when it 
is in tune with the social context. To teach an 
Indian child in English at the primary stage perpe- 
tuates a Ssegregative system of education, strengthens 
distinctions of class and status and warps the mind. 
Failure to resort to regional languages in literacy 
campaigns also hampers their success. The oral 
tradition of learning is very strong in India, in the 
not limited sense of memorising texts, but the 
open oral tradition of transmission of epics, myths 
and social memory, with constant additions and 
amendments in tune with historical change. English, 
not being the language of the people cannot fit into 
this form of oral tradition. If priority be not given 
to the regional languages at the primary and adult 
levels, one may well find that, by the year 2000, 
while those speaking English in India are almost 
as many as the total population of Britain, more 
than half of the world’s illiterate population in the 
age-group of fifteen to nineteen will be in India. 
English will continue to be spoken in the two 
Houses of Parliament and some legislatures in the 
States; but it will gradually give way, as the main 
medium of Indian politics, to the local languages. 
The natural culmination of democracy is the general 
use of the mother-tongues. But paradoxically, even 
as English recedes as the language of politics, the 
question of language is cooling down as a political 
issue. The radio, and television even more, are 
diffusing knowledge of English, Hindi and the Jang- 
uage of the arca and thus achieving imperceptibly 
what governments and politicians had struggled in 
vain to do. Hindi as the single official language of 
India is a receding goal; but its spread through the air 
and on the screen does not arouse aggressive antagon- 
„ism. Basic Hindi, or Hindustani, spoken in these films 
is now being understood throughout the country. 
Nehru was right not to seek prompt and permanent 
solutions but to let events shape themselves. 

Political, economic and social developments deter- 

mine the spread or arrest of languages. So India 
moves pragmatically and quietly to the greater use 
of the regional languages in democratic politics, 
primary education and the battle against illiteracy; 
basic Hindi becomes more widely known in areas 
where it is not the mother-tongue, but does not oust 
English. With the languages not competing with each 
other, English comes into the picture as compulsory 
second language at the stage of secondary education, 
and children come to its study with the added advant- 
age of familiarity with their own language and litera- 
ture. Indians will also continue to use English with 
their own accents and idioms, as an additional official 
language, and as the language of higher education 
and advanced research. It will serve as a vehicle for 
trdnscultural understanding and as a catalytic agent 
for other Indian literatures; and it will remain the 
chief means for the growing middle class of com- 
municating among themselves across the vast expanse 
of India.’ 

These possibilities need also to be set in the wider 
context:of the future of English in the world — and 
` in Britain. We live more and more ina visual age. 
With computer programmes, cognitive revolutions 
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and artificial intelligence, non-verbal language may 
grow in significance. Already in India young film- 
makers tend to rely more on images than on words; 
and recently a popular film has been made which 
dispenses almost wholly with a script. The non-talkie 
movies are with us again, with the only sound being 
that of music. And even if language as we know it 
continues, the predominance of English cannot be 
taken for granted. An organisation in the United 
States 1s today campaigning to have English made 
the national language by an amendment of the 
Constitution and the campaign is meeting with resis- 
tance. And in Britain itself, now a multi-cultural 
society, with a variety- of ethnic groups, some of 
them speaking their mother-tongues and each deve- 
loping its own version of English, notions of British 
identity are changing; and Standard English may 
itself suffer marked changes and its use contract. 
For, as Raymond Williams repeatedly pointed out, 
it is the spoken rather than the written language 
which is the real source of authority, and the other 
derives from it. Who knows — sometime in the next 
century a speaker in Cambridge may be struggling 
to deal for one hour with the topic: “‘The English 
language in Britain — and its future role.” 0 
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varied renderings over time of the story of the 
Ramayana-—the Valmiki, the Bhrigu transformation, 
the Buddhist, the Jaina, the Ramanandin, the 
various ‘tribal’ versions—to name just a few, which 
incorporate very substantial differences of meaning 
and ideological stance. 

The poverty of cultural sensitivity is now so 
immense that we can only relate ourselves to the 
version of Ramanand Sagar. This ironing out of 
culture deprives it of the many resonances which are 
essential to the identities of those who constitute 
Indian society. The interaction of cultural systems 
is possibly a healthier way of projecting culture in 
a nation-state than the aim of conforming to a 
single pattern. What binds the systems together is 
the comprehension which each has of the other. 

Attitudes to oral and literate knowledge have a 
bearing also on what constitutes knowledge and the 
mechanism of its transmission. Given the use of the 
audio-visual media, traditional forms, where appro- 
priate, can be used to introduce new ideas, as they 
were used in the past. This has a very direct 
bearing on the propagation of what has been called 
the development of a rational culture inthe process 
of nation-building. It is particularly pertinent to at 
least the primary level of the diffusion of new 
knowledge and is even more pertinent to the on- 
going debate on the impact of new technologies on 
the environment, on the economy and on social 
values. It might also assist in providing a self- 
respect to professional activity which tends today 
to be overshadowed in India by subservience to 
politicians in every field. The overwhelming expec- 
tations of patronage from the state at all levels, 
channelled through a bureaucratic structure of 
controls, is enough to effectively weaken both 
initiative and creativity. 0 
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Indian Railways .. tne iron Ganga of India. 
Tracing back its source to Bombay... from 
where, on the !6ih April, 18£3, it began its 
historic flaw through the subcongnent. 


From a short stretch of 21 mites -— Bonbuader 
io Thane — Inchan Raitways has, in ts course 
of 135 years, n aversed the country’s iengtt 
and breadth And giewn into Asia's largest 
and the world’s secorid sargest rail system 
under single management... a network of 


, 67,000 route Kilometers arsporting aaily 


ar i crore passengers and ee 8 lakh 
tonnes of Fe.ght 


Sustaining this mianty fiow ts a kmity of 

17 lakh dedicated Railway employees wortdng 
round-the-clock. rourd-the-year,.. knitting the 
country closer and moving the wheeis of the 
ecomomy faster. 


NATION'S VEHICLE OF GROWTH... 


Indian Railways — another Ganga 
that flows all over the country 
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NEW LANDMARKS 
iN SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
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I 
Haryana through its many-faceted development activities has emerged as a trendsetter during the last 19 months. 
We have marched forward meeting the challenges of poverty, illiteracy and unemployment. Our, sharp focus 
on the poor and more deprived, sections of society has helped them join the mainstream of national resurgence. 


The facts speak of the saga of progress made by * First State to pay one rupees per day to each school- 


Haryana: going nomad child studying in Class-I. 

* Grant of unemployment allowance at the rate of * Comprehensive package of incentives, like enhanced 
Rs. 100 per mensem to unemployed graduate and capital subsidy, sales tax exemption or deferment, 
post-graduate youth. single window system and reservation of plots for 

* Extension of the facility of fiee travel in Haryana Non-Resident Indians etc., offered to give inpetus 
Roadways buses to its unemployed youth going for to the industrial progress. 


interview {Or employment, * Power generation from Thermal as well as Hydel 
* Grant of old age pension of Rs. 100 per month to plants zoomed to 95,112 lakh units during July, 87 
8 lakh elders of 65 years or above; involving Rs. 80 to December °88 against 74,331 lakh units during the 
crore per ae It1s in away pension paid in corresponding period last year. i 
titude to elderly citizens. . i 
oa d R * Mukt Dvar Prashasan Camps being held once a 
* Way shown to other States by waiving off co-opera- month in every district in a village to redress public 
tive loans upto Rs. 10,000 of farmers and weaker grievances onthe spot. The open door adminis- 
sections of society, benefitting about 7.75 lakh per- tration which moves to doorsteps of the people has 


sons so far. evoked good response from the masses. Besides, all 
* Loans worth Rs. 8.55 crore outstanding against 1.34 ' the officers listen to the problems of the people daily 
lakh persons, belonging to Scheduled Castes and for one hour for prompt solution. 


Backward “lase also, waived off. * Government employees granted 27 days bonus in 
* Highest price paid to sugarcane growers up to Rs. 35 token of their active participation in building up a 
per quintal. new Haryana. 


” 








A silent social transformation is taking place.in the State. Today, 5 
a glow on the faces of the weak and the poor has a success story to ' 
tell. The credit for this magnum opus goes to the constant and 
unflinching co-operation of the toiling people of Haryana. 


D.P.R. Haryana 
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The Toothpaste and Mouthwash 


iA quality product by Hindustan Lever 
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REINSTATING 
THE 
HUMAN 
BEING 


Government of Bihar relates rights to reality Aspirations of landless come 
true, MARCH AHEAD IS ON. BIHAR CREATES HISTORY 


* 1,40,000 acres land distributed among landless. 
+ 1,00,000 acres more land to be distributed in next three months. 
* 1,68,000 Developed House sites distributed amongst Homeless families. 


* 48,000 acres Alienated land restored to scheduled tribe owners. - 


* 63,550 “Tree Pattas’’ to equal number of beneficiaries involving 43,502 
acres of land. 


* Physical Possession and demarcation of land of the allottees. 


+ Grant-in-aid at the rate of Rs. 1,000 per acre for agricultural purposes to 
the allottees. a 


LAND FOR LANDLESS HOME FOR HOMELESS 
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Change. 


The essence of progress. In a constantly changing world, success 
means exploration of new frontiers. Through experimentation 
with new ideas Through search for new directions. The winds of 
change have blown for the better at Swadeshi Polytex. 


A band of dedicated professionals, the present management is 
comunitted to unrelenting growth of the company 


With production shooting up from 18 to 28 tpd, the company r. 


well on its way to newer heights of accomplishment With a new 
zeal and redoubled enthusiasm 


= 


Swadeshi Polytex Limited 
creating tomorrow's fibre today. 
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«d| |Breakthrough toughness 


Special additives ensure that Armor 
Quartz will withstand organic and 
chemical pollution... smile through 
extreme heat, severe cold and 
damp... repel chemical rain, soot, 
fungi and algae. No other paint 
protects exteriors more 
comprehensively. 


-4(_| Breakthrough paintability 
You need no primer, and one coat 
does for most surfaces. Armor 
Quartz touch dries in twenty 
minutes and goes hard in 24 hours. 
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Move up to Armor Quartz. For 
industrial structures, housing 
complexes, monuments, public 
buildings, private bungalows, 
hotels, office towers or apartment 
blocks. 


More information? 
A Please get in touch 


Write to the Marketing Executive, 
Jenson & Nicholson (India) Limited, 
225 AJ C Bose Road, 

Calcutta 700 020. 
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A paint to transform buildings into landmarks. 
ARMOR QUARTZ 


Outlasts any other exterior paint by years 
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Manufactured in collaboration with 


Societe Francaise Duco, France 
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ERIE Sstt & NICHOLSON 


The most trusted name in paints 
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EDITOR’S. NOFEBOOK 


Neighbourhood Tensions 


HIS is a season of sudden fluctuations It seems to be as true of the 
affairs of neighbouring nations as of the vagaries of Nature. In 
this last fortnight, the environment around our country has suddenly 
taken a turn for the worse — a fresh outbreak of tensions in our 
neighbourhood. This is in marked contrast to what the situauon 
looked like at the beginning of the New Year. 

With strange coincidence these dark clouds have appeared on our 
horizon at the very time when at home a new phase of political 
instability has set in as is evident from the debacle suffered by the 
Rajiv Congress in the Tamil Nadu poll. A government beleaguered 
at home can hardly be expected to command high standing abroad, 
however attractive its foreign policy may be. 

Recent developments in three areas are matters of particular 
concern for us. In Sri Lanka, one had the impression sometime ago 
that with the election of Premadasa as the new President and the 
installation of a Tamil Ministry in the newly created north-east 
province, a certain amount of stability would be reached in Indo-Sri 
Lanka relations particularly in view of the positively restrained 
Statements on the subject made by the new President. 

By now that impression has keen wiped away with the mounting 
violence all over the island -- with both the LITE and the JYP con- 
spicuously in action. Instead of any prospect of peace being realised ` 
one has to reckon with the nightmare of a Lebanor-type situation. 
The calculation that the Indian armed forces serving as the Peace 
Keeping Force might be able to return home without difficulty in 
the foreseeable future has been badly upset, as a new period of 
uncertainty overtakes the politics of the island. It is now becoming 
clear that whatever the composition of the new Parliament after the 
elections this week, Sri Lanka has entered a period of unprecedented 
turmoil. In that crisis, it is doubtful if the positive aspects of the 
Indo-Sri Lanka accord would hold good at all. 

More serious is the uncertainty which now grips the fate of the 
IPKF. Can ıt be withdrawn at all in the near future? And if not 
withdrawn soon, would it not face the danger of being attacked 
more and more by both the militant groups which are hostile to the 
Indian Army in the island? Also. there is the danger of an unstable 
government in Colombo buffeted about by-diverse elements, suddenly 
ordering the IPKF out of the country — bringing not only ill-feeling 
but ignominy in its trail for India, thereby emb:ttering the relations 
between the two countries. 


WITH Benazir Bhutto’s election victory and subsequent assumpuon 
of power, the prospects of Indo-Pakistani amity brightened up. This 
was reinforced by Rajiv Gandhi's brief visit to Islamabad during 


i 


the SAARC Summit. Although careful observers of 
the Pak scene have had no illusion about Benazir’s 
difficulties, hemmed in as she is by the Generals on 
one side and the powerful Islamic conservative lobby 
on the other, the expectations of an improved level 
of relationship between India and Pakistan was wide- 
spread in this country immediately on her becom- 
ing the Prime Minister. 

The situation today has become disturbing The 
Kashmir issue has been raked up by Foreign Minister 
Yaqub Khan, There is clamour for Indian with- 
drawal from Siachen. A fresh consignment of F-16 
aircraft is expected to arrive from the USA while the 
Pak Army chief suddenly announced the firing of a 
surface-to-surface mussile and the Pak nuclear 
weapons programme reported to be going on despite 
expectations to the contrary. And the growing tnvolve- 
ment of the Pakistan Government in the Afghan 
mujahideen’s military offensive against the PDPA 
Government in Kabul shows up the sharp divergence 
in the approach between India and Pakistan on the 
future of Afghanistan — an item of considerable 
significance for peace in South Asia. 

Although on the formal plane there has so far 
been no slideback in Indo-Pak relations, the percep- 
tion is getting stronger in New Delhi that the 
military establishment is the decisive force in Islama- 





Across the Bridge of Two Hearts 


Subhas Mukhopadhyay 


Subhas Mukhopadhyay, the renowned Bengali poet 
who carved out a niche for himself in the world of post- 
Tagore Bengali poetry, turned 70 on February 12, 1989. 
His Jato Durei Jai won him the Sahitya Akademi award 
for 1964. He was awarded the prestigious Kabir Sam- 
man prize for 1987 on account of his poetic excellence 
and exceptional creativity. Published below are a few 
stanzas from his poem Michhiler Mukh (A Face in the 
Procession) that earned him wide recognition as a talent- 
ed poet over 40 years ago. —Editor 


I admre the sharp, aquiline nose of some, 

lam intoxicated by the doe-lik e appeal in some eyes— 
But their hands point to the ground— 

Their faces do not blaze up like phosphorous 

In a gale-tossed sea! 

It is the dream of that very sea 

Which makes my heart sit up— 

The sea and that face in the procession! 


When all other faces around me 

Try to conceal their distorted ugliness 

Under the load of fashionable cosmetics 

And drench their bodies with scent 

In order to suppress the stink of rotting corpses, 
Just then, that unrivalled face 

Appears within my heart 

Like a naked sword 

And wakes up my consciousness! 


I stuff forbidden documents 

In the hands of people 

Under cover of darkness 

And call upon them to shatter the foundations 
Of a crumbling ancient, moth-eaten edifice 

So that a particular face in the swelling procession 
May also find a body, 

And the free, unfettered love 

Of the entire universe 

May travel freely 

Across the bridge of two hearts! 


(Translated from original Bengali by Swapan Dutta) 





bad and that President Ghulam Ishaque has emerged 
as the supreme co-ordinator between the mullah 
lobby and the military establishment — forming a 
sort of ring round Benazir and her PPP. With all 
this, however, she still commands both respect and 
admiration in this country which was reflected in the 
public approbation of Rajiv Gandhi’s congratulatory 
message to Benazir on the successful completion of 
her Chinese trip. How this goodwill is to be trans- 
lated into enduring bonds of amity is the challenge 
that faces our statesmanship. 


IN the Indian perception, Afghanistan is an integral 
part of South Asia and the links between the two 
countries are cemented by history. Early in January, 
the situation in Afghanistan seemed to look up. With 
the Soviet troops getting ready to vacate, it was 
expected that there would be some sort of an uneasy 
coexistence between the mujahideen groups, on one 
side and the PDPA Government in Kabul on the 
other. There was of course speculation, throughout 
about the durability of the Najibullah regime, but 


the general impression was that some sort of check- - 


mate would prevail. Today the scenario has changed 
for the worst. The mujahideen blockade of Kabul 
and other important cities is compounded by the 
danger of the active involvement of the Pak military 
establishment to install a client mujahideen regime at 
Jalalabad, much in the same manner as had been 
sought to be achieved for the capture of the Kashmir 
valley fortytwo years ago. 

At the same time, the mujahideen groups have even 
at this crucial moment shown up their chronic in- 
capacity to unite. There were sharp differences 
within the Peshawar group between the moderates and 
the bigots, the latter having been assiduously pro- 
moted by General Zia-ul Haq. The Peshawar group 
in its turn has strong antipathy towards the Iran- 
based contingent making it virtually impossible to 
have even the semblance ofa shadow coalition. 
Whether this rift between the Pak~-based mujahideen 
and the Iran-based one represents the contours of 
a proxy war between Saudi Arabia (backing the 
Peshawar group) and Iran is yet to be seen. What 
seems to be impending is the prospect of a bloody 
civil war or/and the virtual dismemberment of 
Afghanistan with different mujahideen groups as also 
the PDPA holding onto different regions of the 
country. 

India’s relations with her other neighbours is far 
from reassuring today. Although tensions have not 
reached a high pitch, ıt is widely known that neither 
with Nepal nor with Bangladesh, this country’s 
relations are in the best of conditions at present. 


IT 1s understandable that in a year in which it is 
facing general elections, the Government 1s not in 
a position to strike outa dramatically new foreign 
policy approach, nor can these problems with 


our neighbours be tackled by dramatic postures. - 


What is urgently needed at the moment is a pain- 
staking appraisal of our relations with our neigh- 
bours. This needs a careful analysis of the interplay 


oi 
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“of world forces with the regional interests and impul- ` 


ses — necessarily a long-drawn out process with no 
room for short-cuts. 

This isa task which the Prime Minister has to 
assign to the Foreign Office and not try to manage 
it from his own office or residence. With the arri- 


val ofa new Foreign Secretary, who has to com” 
bine his reputation of being dynamic with the capa- 
city to call up collective intellectual input, such an 
exercise can certainly be undertaken without delay 
in the South Block. 

February 15 N.C, 
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Surrender to Multinational 
S.C, 


A four year old legal battle for compensation to 
the victims of the Bhopal gas disaster tragedy 
has been suddenly brought to an end. 

Leakage of the lethal Methyl Isocynate (MIC) gas 
er the multinational Union Carbide Corporation 
UCC) plant’ in Bhopal in the night of December 2-3, 
1984 had, according to official figures, resulted in 
3332 direct deaths (from inhalation of the poisonous 
gas) while several thousands were incapacitated for 
life. A measure of the scale of disaster is also avail- 
able from the fact that even after four years at least 
60,000 persons are suffering from various ailments 
attributed to that tragedy. 

The Supreme Court ordered the UCC on February 
14,1989 to pay $ 470 million (approximately Rs 715 
crores) on or before March 31, 1989 in “full and final 
settlement” of all claims, rights and liabilities arising 
out of the tragedy. l 

After wrangling in Indian and US courts for more 
than three years, a Bhopal District Court Judge had 
awarded on December 17, 1987 Rs 350 crores as 
interim compensation tobe deposited by the UCC 
within two months. Later on April 4, 1988 the 
Jabalpur Bench of the Madhya Pradesh High Court, 
when moved by connected appeals, opined that the 
compensation be reduced to Rs 250 crores. 

Then began the legal battle in the Supreme 
Court. The UCC challenged the very principle of 
granting interim compensation even when liability 
was yet to be fixed; and the Government of India 
opposed the reduction in the amount. 

The Supreme Court verdict isthe largest ever 
compensation order to.be paid. But then such 
an ‘accident’ as the one that shook Bhopal in early 
December four years ago was in itself unprecedented., 

However, as has already been pointed out in The 
Hindu, a “Government which had put forward a 
claim for $ 3 billion on behalf of the victims and 
had, in 1987, refused to enter into an out-of-court 
settlement to the tune of $ 600 million, would have 
to explain the rationale behind the decision to arrive 
at this sudden settlement”. 

It may be recalled that the UCC offier of $ 600 
million stretching over a span of time had lured the 
Government into accepting the sum but it had to 
beat a retreat in the wake of widespread protests. 
Today the Government has settled for a much lesser 
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sum. P.N. Bhagwati, the former Chief Justice, had 
then asserted that the amount “would be wholly 
inadequate in relation to the victims” and focussed 
attention on several facts to butteress his argument: 
offer of $ 2.5 billion by Manville Corporation for 
an estimated 60,000 claims for damage caused by 
asbestos; payment of $ 520 million by A.H. Robins 
Company for settling 9450 claims relating to injuries 
from Dalkon Shield in 1986; provision of Rs 85,000 
each to relatives of those killed in the Air India 
crash in June 1984. “To compromise the case on 
an arbitrary, undisclosed basis for an inadequate 
amount on the ground that the victims are too poor 
to sustain themselves through litigation would 
amount to inflicting a double injustice on them,” he 
had affirmed. 

The abandonment of the pursuit of establishing 
the liability of the multinational is also being sharply 
criticised. This was highlighted in an appeal to the 
Prime Minister by eminent personalities in Novem- 
ber 1987 that assumes significance today as the 
Supreme Court order has quashed all civil and 
criminal proceedings against the UCC. By this step 
the UCC has been spared of being taught the mean- 
ing of corporate liability, as the critics of the 
Supreme Court directive allege. 


See P. 33: Appeal to PM by eminent personalities in Novem- 
ber 1987 against compromise with Union Carbide. 





The Government has taken the position that pro- 
longed legal proceedings on the issue of liability 
would have caused untold sufferings to the victims 
who would have thus‘been denied monetary relief 
for a substantial length of time. But then, as the 
convenor of the Zahrili Gas Kand Sangharsh Morcha 
has aptly underscored, the Rs 715 crore compen- 
sation amount would not be adequate to rehabilitate 
the MIC victims; as it would, on disbursement, come 
to less than Rs 5000 for the survivors after payment 
of compensation to families of those who died in the 
disaster. 

The Supreme Court judgement has generated a 
sense of resentment among the public at large, 
resentment over the manner in which the US multi- 
national (whose unencumbered assets, according to 
the Supreme Court, are Rs 8515 crores and the 
insurance cover itself is Rs 262 crores) has been 
allowed to get away by paying just a pittance even 
after such a gruesome tragedy owing to its callous, 
inhuman negligence. This is being characterised as 
a surredder to Union Carbide. The image of the 
Government of India has also suffered further 
erosion as it has proved itself incapable of defending 
our national interests before the depredations of 
Western multinationals. KJ 
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Agriculture and Danger Signals from Tribal Heartland 


BOUDHAYAN CHATTOPADHYAY 


Is a book published by the present writer more than 

10 years back, attention was drawn to the evolving 
crisis of agriculture in eastern India and the inapplic- 
ability of the Punjab-Haryana, west UP ‘Green 
Revolution’ model to the rain-fed agriculture of 
eastern India. Since then a number of major studies, 
such as, by the Sen Committee set up by the Reserve 
Bank of India, and the Report of the Task Force of 
the Planning Commission in March 1988, have 
focussed a lot of attention on the ways to tackle the 
laggard regions and districts in eastern India and 
other parts of the kharif zone. In the meanwhile, 
the Economic Advisory Council to the Prime Minis- 
ter, in its Second Report, had focussed on the need 


for reorienting agricultural strategy according to the - 


apro-ecological conditions of .the different agro- 
ecological zones in which the country could be 
divided — a line of approach initially proposed by 
the National Commission on Agriculture in 1976. 


The Framework of Action Plan (FAP) for food 
production, formulated by the Task Force of the 
Planning Commission, did an elaborate exercise to 
determine the growth potential and instruments for 
the realisation thereofin 169 districts spread over 
14 States, of which 108 districts were identified for 
paddy, 68 for wheat, 27 for maize, 20 for arahar and 
28 for gram. A careful reading of this FAP suggests 
a strategy of step-up of the input package, including 
water management, ‘command area development, 
flood-control and drainage right up to the interfacing 
of groundwater and surface water, supply of energy 
and credits, particularly to marginal and smal] farmers, 
who operate a large part of cultivated area in these 
regions. The various programmes, such as the Na- 
tionalWatershed Development Programme ete 
Special Rice Production Programme (SRPP), 
National Oilseeds Development Programme (NODP), 
National Pulses Development Programme (NPDP), 
were sought to be packaged and integrated into the 
thrust programme coverage across selected districts 
for the different crops. Special effort has been made 
in the FAP to distribute inputs in divisible units so 
as to help the larger percentage of small farmers in 
these districrs. Some attention has been paid also 
to ensure that post-harvest paddy prices do not 
undergo sharp falls below the procurement price 


The author is a Professor of Economics, Indira 
Gandhi National Open University, New Delhi, 
and Secretary (Honorary) Centre for Regional, 
Ecological and Science Studies in Development 
Alternatives (CRESSIDA), Calcutta. . 





as in a number of districts in eastern Uttar Pradesh. 
NABARD and the regional rural banks were special- 
ly instructed to provide non-overdue cover, and pro- 
vision was made to advance as much as Rs 3734 
crores in the selected districts as rural credit under 
this programme. 


Rarely has such an elaborate effort been made to 
spread out a package of agricultural strategies, not 
necessarily postulated on the homogenising high 
yielding varieties (HYVs), but on tested improved 
varieties also, befitting agro-ecologica] situations 
over such a wide network of districts all over the 
country. For the first time a significant attempt has 
been made in the high rainfall small holdings domi- 
nated eastern India as well as some of the semi-arid 
regions of Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh. For once, somebody was trying 
to optimise on scarce resources by allocating them to 
areas which had higher growth potential simply 
because they started from a very low base, that is, 
areas where a package of inputs might operate in the 
domain of increasing returns. Considerable effort 
was made to provide detailed targets and instruments 
for each district. i 


The results of this elaborate exercise are evident in 
the fact that the crop failure in the year of drought 
has been contained within limits and the target of 
foodgrains production in 1989-90 is plausibly set at 
175 million tonnes. 


Nevertheless, . there is now unmistakable evidence 
that the growth rate in agricultural production has 
been steadily declining during the last 15 years over 
the successive plans, even if one ignores the sharp 
declines. The annual growth rate between the two 
peaks between 1973-74 and 1978-79 comes to about 
4.8 per cent, that between 1978-79 and 1983-84 
comes to about 2.8 per cent and that between 
1983-84 and 1989-90 (assuming 175 million tonnes) 
would be hardly 2.4 per cent. The long term trend in 
the rate of growth of sectoral domestic product in 
agriculture would also seem to be less than the 
population growth rate over the Seventh Plan period. 
Clearly, disparities in per capita income between the 
apricultural and non-agricultural sectors have been 
sharpening, though that hides rather than revealing 
the sharply widening disparities within the agrarian- 
rural structure itself. The estimate of gross fixed 
capital formation as a percentage of sectoral GDP in 
agriculture also seems to have undergone declines 
over the last decade as public investment in agricul- 
ture has tended to fall short of plan target. Available 


ev 


figures seem to suggest that real public sector invest- 
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Brewing success - 
_ the Apeejay way — 


j O. blend is simple. 
We put the special entrepreneurial skills 
of the Apeejay Group to’ work. 
Introduced fresh ideas 
to.a traditional business. 


? 
Initiated progressive cost controls : 
and financial management. 


i Expanded and modernized factories. 
Restored sound agricultural practices. 


And the results are there for all to see. 
. Abundant quantity. 
Sustained quality. 
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—A rumour had spread that 
two bike riders who were piloting 
.he procession were kidnapped by 
the Muslims. The mispropaganda 


nade the processionists to rush to. 


the Muslims shops. 

-—-While the procession was 
nassing through the market, stones 
were thrown on the procession. In 
‘etatiation, processionists started 
stoning the Muslims. S, 

Whatever be the apparent re- 
ason of vionlence everyone agreed 
shat only after the provocating 
xnnouncement by the RSS leaders, 
the rioting started. 

Nobody is happy with the role 
nlayed by the Police. People say 
hat the police could have easily 
srevented the tragic incidents. 
‘hey allowed the procession to 
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deviate from the pre-fixed route. 
When the stone throwing and 
looting started, the police became 
silent spectators. 
plain painfully that the Superinten- 
dent of Police, Mr Dharampala 
Negi himself drove the jeep into 
the mosque compound and started 
beating the Muslims and also took 
some of them into custody. The 
incident very badly 
feelings of Muslims. 

. Kolar town consists of about one 
lakh population. The population 
patttern is Muslims, about 28%, 
Schedule Caste and Tribe 23%, 
Okkaligas, Komoti Shetty etc., 30% 


and Backward Class 16%, and the 


rest include other minorities. Mus- 
lims have played an important 
role in the economic development 


People also com-. 


injured the owned properties and shops, 


-munal riots are linked to business 


i$ 


of the District. Most of the shops 
in the market and ‘some of the in- 
dustries are owned by them. They 
also control the first stage of silk 
industry like twisting, reeling Otce, 
In the recent years, the Hindu com- 
munity is also taking interest in 
business and industry. As in the 
December riot the maior targets ‘of 
the rioters would be the Muslim- 


Com- 


rivalry. Religious feelings are 
provoced by the fundamentalists 


to mobilise the masses to safeguard 
such interests. 


It is also clear beyond any doubt 
that some elements of the pol itical 
parties were glaringly involved in | 
making the situation worst. 
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Panchayats Voice—People’s Voice ` 


FROM SWARAJ TO PANCHAYATI RAJ 
Despite its limited financial resources, CHANDPUR GRAM PANCAYAT is determined to implement 


development projects in time. 


Gandhiji visualised a new India under Panchayati Raj where powers get decentralised and mags 


initiative honourd. * 


Dr. B.C. 'Roy, the maker of new Bengal also realised the importance of panchayat and tried his best to 
develop rural areas through the panchayati system. 
We are proud that the Prime Minister Rajıv Gandhi is going to perenne the panchayati system 


throughout the country. 
People are with us. 


In people we trust and irivest. 


active help and cooperation we hope to carry on. 
We are grateful to FRONTIER, the weekly journal of opinion, _ founded by Samar Sen, for regularly 
highlighting activities under different GRAM PANCHAYATS of West Bengal. 


Md. Badruddin Ahmed— Pradhan 


Jaihind 


People are our measure of N TEA And with their 


Sukumar Roy—Upa-pradhan 


Members—Tarashankar Nath, Ajit Ghosh, Noor Mohammed Molla, Joynal Abedin, Esarat Molla, 
Seikh Mohammad Ali, Nooruddin Molla, Khalek Molla, Shymal Mukherjee, Arabinda Roy, 
Chittaranjan Naskar, Sukumar Mondal, Paritosh Mondal, Ajibar Rehman, Govinda Naskar, 


Prafulla Naskar, 
- Nuhuddin Gaji. 
Sanat Kumar Biswas—(Secretary) 


Subal Pal, Jatin Sardar, Lakshmikanto Mondal, 


Fakir Ali Molla, 


‘Rashid Ali Molla—(Job Assistant) 


Chandpur Gram Panchayat 


P.O. Chandpur, P.S. Rajarhat, 


North 24 Parganas, West Bengal, India 7 
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is not only for a separate state but 
Bigy a federal India. If States have 
aereater powers and autonomy this 
əxploitation can certainly : be 
«curbed. We are yet to concretise 
on the exact form of federalism. 
-This can be satisfactorily done only 
f our immediate aim is fulfilled. 
A.B.: How is the problem of 
anguages going to be solved in 
he proposed Jharkhandi State ? 
Keshari: Till the Jharkhandi 
wanguages are sufficiently developed 
ave shall use‘ Hindi, Bengali, Oriya 
en ay the medium of instruction 
mt 


e primary level will be the- 


We are bringing 
mat elementary text books in 
Moarkhandi languages and . also 
soncretising on the exact process of 
cansition from ‘instruction in a 
markhandi language to the above- 
mentioned languages. 

A.B.: Another speculation on 
me Jharkhand movement that the 
movement is going to be com- 


mother tongue. 


romised. Will you give your 
‘pinion ? | 

_y Keshari : I tell you firmly that 
othing short of a separate 


narkhand state will be accepted. 
hf course, there are some oppor- 
nists who have tried to use the 
yovement for gaining some power 
md prestige for themselves. There 
xe some such people under the 
anner of those political parties 
‘ho are opposed to the demand 
self. But the movement has now 
eed itself from ‘such tendencies; 
. least it is not the dominant 


end. 
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Report ; 
The Kolar Riots 


he Rashtriya Swayam Sevaka 

Sangha (RSS) is celeberating 
the birth Centenery of Hedigewar, 
founder of RSS, everywhere in the 
country. They planned to celebrate 
the same in Kolar on December 11, 
1988 though the actual preparation’ 
for the celeberation started much 
earlier with Torch Light proces- 
sion, selling of RSS Flag, writing 
slogans on walls etc., 

On 11-12-1988 about 5000-7000 
people gathered (most of them 
were brought from faraway places 
like Bangalore) and started the 
procession. The procession was 
supposed to J go through the 
main roads. . Instead, the pro- 
cessioninsts went to the market 
where most of the shops are owned 
by Muslims. The procession was 
about to cross out of the market, 
suddenly -a provocating annouce- 
ment was made through the loud 
speakers, saying that some of the 
volunteers were beaten by Muslims. 
This was the beginning of the 
violence. The volunteers of RSS 
rushed to the Muslim shops and 
started beating, stoning them, 
looting and burning their shops. 
The undesirable elements like 
goondas ‘and lumpen politicians 
too, it is said, played their part in 
transforming this incident into, riot 
in their own way. In the mean- 
while the provocating rumours 
started spreading throughout the 
city. kt was when the procession 
approaching Ammavar Petta Circle 
the incidents .of rioting started 
springing up in and around the 
city and extensions like Cottonpete, 
Kataripalya, Kurubarapet, Gowri- 
pet, Devangapet, Chamundinagara 
etc., The attacks and counter- 


Attacks went unabated for a week 
OT so. a 

December 11 1988. Evening. One 
Venkateshappa, resident of Devan- 
gapet,. who was working in a 
Banglo Factory -was seriously in- 
jured. He died in the hospital next 
day. Also, one more person was 
stabbed to death on 13-12-1988 in 
Shidlaghatta. 

Fifty huts of Chamundinagar 
were torched to ashes. The Mus- 
lims of Marjenahalli, Kodikannur 
and Guaddekannur are said to have 
fled their villages. Some of the 
Muslims of Vatrakunte, Bangarapet 
Taluk were attacked and one 
person was seriously injured and 
admitted to the hospital. A muslim 
woman ‘was attacked by four 
Ayyappa Devotees. The Police 
did precious little’ in arresting 
‘them. Another woman at Thali- 
kunta was also attacked. A poultry 
farm of a Muslim was fully burnt 
and rest of his property like T.V., 
and other household materials were 
looted. .It is estimated that about 
50 people were injured. 

Thete are at least four versions - 
as the cause of the explotion : 

—Some of the  processionists 
who were at the tail end of 
the procession, ‘burst crackers. 
Accidentally one cracker piece had 
landed upon a muslim shop, The 
shopowner was naturally frightened 
and requested the processionists to 
exercise proper care in bursting. 
This, interaction led to commuenal 
tensions. 

—Some people had spread ` 
rumours that a lorry driver who 
‘was bringing the participants from 
a nearby village in his lorry, was _ 
attacked. ‘This news was given a 
big announcement, presumebly to 
fuel rioting. A 
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| strident in her creation of capitalist 
exploitation and the suffering of the 
oppressed. Her films, like the titles 
are baroque, but political views are 
presented playfully in ‘ʻA Night 
Full of Rains” or “Swept Away”. 
_Formalistic and artistic Vera 
‘Chytilova examines sexual irres- 
ponsability in ‘‘The Apple Game” 
(1976), and the comical relationship 
between the oppressor and the 
oppressed in ‘The Jester and the 
Queen” (1987). 


Indian Panorama 


The Indian Panorama included 
Jabbar Patel’s ‘‘Indian Theatro”. 
Patel traces the history of theatre 
from the Sanskrit plays to 19th 
Century jatra (Bengal), natyan 
(South India) and tamasha (Maha- 
rasbtra). The film beeomes a 
photographed theatre with modern 
renditious of the filling of space by 
performers and spectators. There 
are interesting interviews and rich 
excerpts from the theatre of 
Sambhu Mitra, Tripti Mitra, Utpal 
Dutt, Ibrahim Alkazi, Jabbar Patel, 
Rudra Prasad Sengupta, G. V. 
Karanth and Vijaya Mehta. The 
film highlights NSD lectures and 
rehearsals, as also the martial arts 
drama of Manipur and Kerala. 


Jharkhand 


‘All Of US Are In 
Danger’ 


| Prof. B P Keskari, the well-known 
Jharkhandi intellectual and one of 
the conveners of the Jharkhand 
Co-ordination Committee, came to 
Calcutta in connection with the 
Jharkhandi rally of 31 January.’ 
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Anirban Biswas recently spoke with 
him. Excerpts :| 


_ A.B. : Prof Keshari, there is an 

idea among the common people 
that the Jbarkhand movement is 
secessionist or even inspired by 
imperialists. What is your opinion 
on it? 


Keshari © You see, if such an` 
idea exists, it is basically due to 


the propdganda of the ruling 
parties, not excluding the CPI(M). 
Those who dubb the movement as 
secessionist have never made it 
clear asto what secessionism is. 
We, the Jharkhandis, want to be 
integrated into the mainstream of 
Indian nationalism on the basis of 
equality* Only those who consider 


themselves more equal can propa- ' 


gate in this fashion. The propa- 
ganda that it is an imperialist 
sponsored movement is a brazen lie. 

A.B.: If Jharkhandis are ex- 
ploited, is there anything special 
about it? Is it qualitatively any 
different from general class exploi- 
tation ? 

Keshari: You see, the general 
class exploitation is there. But we 
are subjected to an added form of 
exploitation, nationality exploita- 
tion. Jharkhandi languages are neg- 


‘lected, Jharkhandi people are depri- 


ved of jobs, land and other decent 


_ means of livelihood. And socially 


we are treated as second class citi- 
zens,-or even worse than that. And 
you know that this nationality 
exploitation, the long dehumanising 
process, is in the final analysis 
class exploitation and so, the for- 
mation of a separate Jharkhand step 
is not an end in itself. But it is an 
essential step towards doing away 
with all the above evils. 

A.B.: There is a propaganda 
that the movement is directed 
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against Bengalis and Biharis. In 
fact, there is a widespread belief 
that ordinary Bengalis are being 
persecuted by Jharkhandis. Will 
you say something on it ? 

Keshari: Only those who use 
Bengali and Bihari chauvinism as 
their political capital can spread 
such diabolical lies. You see, all 
the technical arrangements for the 
tally of 31 January were made by 
volunteers,of Bengali origin. With 
ordinary Bengalis and Biharis, we 
have no quarrel. It would be more 
exact to say that we want to unite 
them in our movement, since they 
co-operation isa necessary condi- 
tion of our success. And our 
achievement in this regard is not 
inconsiderable. We havo also said 
in our declaration that in the pro- 
posed Jharkhand state, the partici- 
pation of the people ‘of other 
nationalities will be guaranteed. 

A.B.: How are you going to 
accommodate the demands of the 
basic masses in your programme of 
action ? . 

Keshari: It is the basic masses 
principally the poor and landles¥ 
peasants who constitute our main 
fighting force. Naturally, we have 
to provide them with land and 
other honourable occupations so 
that they can lead a decent life. 
The process of land alienation, a 
legacy of centuries, has reduced 
them toa state of destitution and 
we are combining the struggle for 
a separate Jharkhand State with 
various forms of movements for 
better living; we have accommo- 
dated them in our programme also. 

A.B.: How can you check the 
exploitation of the big domestic. 
bourgeoisie and state capital, or 
the foreign bourgeoisie ? 

Keshari: You see, our demand 
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finally escaped to Zimbabwe. 
Woods’ escape becomes more mes- 
wp rrising than the tragedy of Biko’s 

urder. yY 

John hlesinger’s ‘‘Madame 
Sousatzka’’?’ (UK, 1987) portrays 
Mme Irina Sousatzka (Shirley 
Maclaine) jealously protecting her 
fifteen year-old protege. Manik 
(Navin Chowdhury) from the rival 
attentions of concert show agents, 
and an essentially oriental life 
stylet, as represented by Manik’s 
mother (Shabana Azmi). Schle. 
singer and photographer Nat 


-fosby recreate western-cducated 


in Britain, but not with 

Ruth Prawer Jhabvala’s racist 
scrip, where a kurta is. looked on 
with disdain, where five hundred 
years of western classical music 
requires compression on a founda- 
tion of western literature, where the 
black Indian teenager kisses on the 
mouth of a twenty-year-old British 
girl, as meaningless act of affec- 
tion. l 
Paul Newman’s “The Glass 
Menagerie” (USA, 1988) based on 
~Tennessee William’s play combines 
—stage play with sweeping light and 
shade, and pure film with a fluid 
camera, to achiveve a theatrical 
mood. The Wingfield son Tom 
(John Malkovitch) addresses the 
audience directly from the St. Louis 
apartment where he lived with his 
beautiful and fashionable mother 
(Joanne Woodward) and his crip- 
pled sister (Karen Allen) and where 
the Gentleman Caller (James 
Naughton) raised unfulfilled hopes 
of happiness. : 
“Babettes Feast” (Denmark, 
1988) by Gabriel Axel, an adapta- 


“tion of Isak Dinesen’s anecdotes, 


abounds in ironies on a surface of 
aristocratic and. puritan pride. In 
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a remote village in Jutland, Babette 
(Stephane Andran), an exiled 
Parisian chef of the 1910s, throws 
a feast after wining alottery, where 
mercy and truth, righteousness and 
bliss come together. 

Central Asian minorities find 
prominence in two films from East 
Europe. Sergin Paradzhanov and 
David Abashidze’s ‘Ashik Kerif” 
(USSR, 1988) presents an’ oriental 
legend of love and friendship. The 
people and region of the Caucas 
are presented as aright tapestry, 
interwoven by imagination and 
narration. Srdjan Kavanovic’s “A 
Film With No Name” (Yugoslavia, 
1987) pursues the rivalry between a 
Muslim slav family and a Christian 
Armenian family, where a slav boy 
has fallen in love with an Armenian 
girl. A film-maker photographs the 
tension between the two ethnic com- 
munities, and at the conclusion 
discards his film. Though the tone 
is not consistent, the quality” of 
acting and the commitment to 
genuine feelings are apparent. 

Souleyman Cisse’s ‘‘Yeelan” 
(Mali, 1987) presents the folklore of 
of ancestors ina clash of lights, as 
represented by a father, steeped in 

It, anda son who seeks the 
ritual spells of his ancestors. Cisse 


explores the end and regeneration- 


of the world, as father and son are 
eclipsed in the light of doomsday. 

Fernando Solanas in “South” 
(Argentine, 1988) examines the re- 
surfacing of political activists in 
1983, who had long been under. 
ground. ‘‘Cubagua” (Venezuela, 
1987) by Michael Neros evoques the 
extermination of Red Indians on 
the Venezuelan coasts by white 
explorers, in search of pearls. Hon 
Hsinohsien’s ‘‘Daughter of the 
Nile” (Taiwan, 1987) draws para- 


. Japanese invaders. 
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lleis from Egyptian_ folklore in 
today’s Taiwan, where hoodlums, 
unemployment and inflation 
abound. 


Focus 


The ‘‘Focus on China” consisted 
of twelve Chinese films, made 
between 1985 and 1987. While 
some of thes films are typically 
Chinese, several others are’ innova- 
tive in style and content. Zhang 
Yindu’s “Red Sorghum” (China, 
1987) focusses on China in the 
1930s, replete with bride exchange 
for a mule, kidnappings, and the 
struggle of the peasants against the 
The film is 
crafted provokingly in magnificent 
colour, and carries the influence of 
Misoguchi’s lyricism in the bride’s 
sedan, and Kurosawa’s Samurai 
arts in the trials of strength on the 
sorghum fields. 

“Black American Cinema” con- 
tained feature films by black direc- 
tors and William Greaves’ “Black 
Power in America: Myth or 
Reality” (1987), 


Retrospectives 


The retrospective of foreign 
directors tried to take in a lot, and 
thereby lost a sense of focus. One 
traces Fritz Lang’s expressionist 
visual methods from ‘‘Kriemhil’s 
Revenge” (1924) to his adaptation 
of realistic situations in his 
American films, like “Fury” (1936) 
and ‘‘Human Desire” (1954). Begin- 
ning with British kitchen-sink 
dramas like “Billy Liar” (1963), 
John Schlesinger studies political 
implications and personal elemerits 
in his later films from “Midnight 
Cowboy” (1969), where the hero is 


never a brutalised avenger. Lina 
Wertmuller is aggressive and 
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Some of the workers awaken out 
their trance. They find in life 
something of greater value than the 
joyless creed of obedience and 
alienated work. The Sardars are 
disturbed and take revenge by send- 
ing her indomitable lover Ranjan 
into the King’s chamber. Ranjan, 
youth incarnate, whose graceful 
strength and indomitable energy, 
courage and humanity are reported 
and alluded to rather than shown 
in action has already become a 
figure of legend. But in the King’s 
laboratory he meets the inevitable 
end. The King’s conscience rebels 
at this act of treachery by the Sar- 
dars who had not revealed Ranjan’s 
identity to him. He turns against 
them. At that moment the workers 
are also in revolt. . They want to 
resue a comrade of their...from the 
prison and break down its walls. 
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The king also joins them volun- 
tarily. The death of Ranjan isa 


. moment of pure pathos. Nandini’s 


farewell to his dead body does 
not ring false. Tobe sure, the 
brutal opposition of that dark 
world to youth and beauty and joy 


. and love is dramatised through this 


incident, 

The art of Tagore, like his 
thought, is involved in contradic- 
tions that come to it from outside. 
And itis only when we consider 
both the context and the product 
together that we realise both the 
torment and the glory of the crea- 
tive artist that he was. 

(Concluded) 
[A paper read at a meeting organised 
by the Department of Modern Indian 
Languages and CILA on 10.11.88 
in Delhi University] 


12th Film Festival 


_ Abhijit Ghesh-Dastidar 


p Twelvth International 
Film Festival of India at 
New Delhi profited from a cinema- 
tically deprived film audience, and 
at the same time whetted the appe- 


tite of empty stomachs for a future . 


interest in film studies. In spite of 
budgetary difficuities and some 
uncooperative behaviour from the 
major distributors, the FESTIVAL 
screened an impressive number of 
new foreign films, and the Festival’s 
programme was garnished with 
appealing special events. Without 
any Peacock Awards, over 80 films 
were shown in the “Cinema of the 
World” section. 

Federico: Féllini’s “‘Ginger and 
Fred’’ (Italy, 1986) has Giulietta 


Massina and Marcello Mastroianni 
play a 1930s dance team, reunited 
in today’s Rome, along with a TV 
cast of buxom women, caricatured 
midgets, transexuals, defrocked 
clerics, and an audience completely 
soaked in T.V. serials. The film is 
a satire‘on television, and a triumph 
for the individual performers. In 
the absence of waltzes by Nino 
Rota, the 30s popular music as 
rendered by Nicola Piovani, does 
not give the film any quickening 


pulse, and much of Fellini’s lyri- ° 


cism remains unfocussed. 

In ‘‘Soigne ta droite” (France, 
1987), Jean-Luc Godard depicts an 
air travel ofa filmmaker (Godard) 
played. in burlesque, inter-cut with 


” i. 


the condition of an average man» 
(Jacques Villeret) executing ‘his 
duties, and a rock singer (Ritas 
_Miksouko) performing at_a recog 
ding studio. Man’s/ fate andi 
artistic creativity surpass rebellion 
and comprehension, Claude 
Chabrol’s ' ‘‘Une Affaire ' des 
Femmes” (France, 1988) weaves & 
political film on the disintegratiom 
of an unhappy, working class 
marriage. During the Second War,, 
Marie La Tour (Isabelle Hupertp 
performs illegal abortions or 
women, whose husbands are away. 
Denounced by her husband (Fran- 
cois Cluzet), she is —— 
July 1943, after being sentenced 9% 
a Vichy tribunal, which was im 


‘paste to restore public and private 


morals. In ‘(Am revior les enfants” 
(France, 1987), Louis Malle is rick 
in detail and warm in commitment 
in retelling the deaths of three 
Jewish boys and the Father—Recton 
of a provincial French School im 
1944, The theme has an autobio- 
graphical reference point, and the 


young school students are all non 


| professionals. 


Chris Menges’ “A World Apart 
(UK, 1988) is beautifully photo 
graphed. However, the true story 
of Ruth First (Barbara Hershey), a 
white South African journalist and 
ANC suppporter, mixes up the: 
victims of apartheid as the blacks, o1 
the disturbed relationship between 
daughter and parents, driven astray 
by a political system and political 
activities. Richard Attenborough’s 
“Cry Freedom” (UK, 1987), though 
lucid with sequences of South 
African police brutality, confuses 
Steve Biko’s legend with thein- 
volvement of Donald Woods (Kevin 
Kline), a white South African 
journalist who supported Biko, and 
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of Uttarkut. Even the building of 
the dam has deprived parénts of 
their only children and demanded 
from. the workers a tribute of tears 
and grief. Yet, the ‘people of 
Uttarkut are so hypnotised that 
they share the power lust ‘of their 
rulers and feel enmity against 
the hapless victims of Shibtorai. 
Further, “‘science” has become such 
a monster : that it foments in its 
thirst for power only envy and 
jealousy among its exponents as in 
Fascist Germany. The engineer 
who has built the mighty and mons- 
trous dam is the object ‘of envy. 


\ And he too is always suspicious 


sT 


and envious of competition. The 
dam is anti-life as it arrests the 
flowing waters of the river Mukto- 
dhara and it has to Be destroyed to 
release the source of sustenance for 
the people, 

But the people of Shibtorai are 
by themselves impotent. They are 
incapable of organising themselves 
for resistance and lack the moral 
grit in spite of their suffering, grief 
and indignation. They withold 
taxes to the king of Uttarkut in 
times cf drought and poor harvest 
only because Dhananjoy, a mendi- 
cant encouraged them. He is shown 
in‘one place worried that they have 
become so dependent on his gui- 
dance. The problem of leadership 
crops up again when Prince Abhijit, 
renegade prince of Uttarkut, libe- 
rates the people at the price of 
his own life. When his uncle asks 
him to wait for the people of 
Shibtorai, people who love and 
would follow him, he refuses to 
wait. 
not have needed his services had 
they really been ready for their 
own emancipation. 

The possessive thrust for power 


y d N 


His plea is that they would. 
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and wealth that Tagore has identi- 
fied with the modern West is here 
condemned in so far as it takes the 
human spirit prisoner. But this 


philosophy does not have a trans- ' 


cendent philosopohic consolation. 
It has practical political refevance. 
But the play also projects some of 
the doubts and hesitations of Tagore 
on some of the questions like the 
question of leadership before the 
people really awaken for- their 
moment of action. The whole play 
is dominated by the terrifying, 
sombre outline of the dam, which 


glows angry red in daytime and 


grows darker than the night after 
sunset. And its opposite is the river 
which can dance innocently at 
time, and canalso at an oppor- 
tune moment sweep the dam away. 

Raktakarabi makes even greater 
use of symbolic devices. The king 
here is a mighty figure, like someone 
from the days of gods and giants. 
His figure combines the restless 
inquisitiveness of science and the 
combative spirit of the conquistador. 
He sits in a dark chamber away 
from the world bathed in sunlight 
and the nipple of the wind among 
trees and flower. He reduces every 
beautiful and powerful thing to its 
wreck by ‘dredging out its secret. 
For example he captures the 
challenge and spirit of a cele- 
brated wrestler and reduces him 
to a namby-namby submissive 


. stooge. He symbolises the demonic 


modern combination of technologi- 
cal manipulation and the politics 
of power. Everyone is reduced to 
a cipher so that, the state can 
acquire majesty, glory, power and 
immeasurable wealth. He is of 
course ultimately a representative 
or tool of the Sardars, a band of 
satraps who are the Machiavellian 
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brains behind his power. 

Thus in spite of his power and 
strength he is a profoundly fatigued 
soul. He suffers from an exhaus- 
tion of spirit and yearns for rest 
constantly. That is why the heroine 
of the play Nandini, who is asso- 
ciated with beauty and charm, 
music and harmony with life, vita- 
lity and joy, feels sorry for him. 
She is also impressed by him. The 
king is both annoyed with her and 
moved obscurely by her spirit. She 
isthe mystery of life and nature 
he cannot master with his power. 

The allegory: of the alienated 
spirit of science, which is incom- 
plete without love and dehumanised 
without a subjective ‘rapport with 
things, is symbolized through the 
insatiable quest after knowledge 
and power, knowledge for power, 
in the king’s figure. | 

The ' subterranean caverns in 
which men in droves relentlessly 
excavate the bowels of the earth 
for precious metal, regimented 
and organised into faceless identi- 
ties by the Sardars and the foremen 
promoted from the ranks of work- 
ers, are the workshop of the King’s 
Kingdom. Out of ‘their incessant 
labour the Sardars grab the where- 
withal for private agrandisement. 
One of the Sardars has turned into 
a spiritual preceptor, a Gosain 
whose preaching of peace and 
accommodation even deceives him- 
self. 

Into this world of sombere and 
joyless darkness, chained to mean- 
ingless but unending toil, the figure 
of Nandini, descends like a star. 


With her beauty which moves the 


benighted people to tears, her 
inexhaustible joy and her fearless 
advocacy of a different gospel, she 
spells the doom of that world, 
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tragedy. 

In Gharey Bairey the soul of the 
heroine at the centre who represents 
both Indian womanhood and the 
country as such is at stake. She 
is torn between an overpowering 
infatuation for an energetic and 
aggressive lover Sandeep and’ her 
deep and quiet love for her husband 


Nikhilish, who is ‘not given to 
tssertion, and demonstration but- 


who pursues an ideal of enligh- 
Boned rectitude, Of course the 
triangle here is thoroughly allegori- 
cal. Sandeep is an extremist of the 
lower-middle class, who advocates 
terrorism as a method for liberating 
the country. 

He takes his stand, both in love 
and in politics, on passion. He 
seeks power, over the woman he has 
marked out as his prey, over peo- 
ple, over the country. All ideas 
are to him smokescreen on the 
fundamental fact of passion. 
Characteristically “he is a wor- 
shipper of Shakti or the mother 
goddess. Nikhilesh is a member 
óf the landed gentry. He believes 
in the idea of right conduct lea- 
vened by the influence of Western 
enlightenment. He too has respect 
for the rational Western quest for 
truth but he has his feet planted in 
in the spiritual heritage of the 
country. In politics he is interested 
in the ideal of detached service. 

Nikhilesh has little to show for 
the progress of his ideal, except for 
the fact’ that he has left his wife 
perfectly free to make her choice 


~ and refused all external and poss- 


essive protection despite her frantic 
appeal. Inevitably she, leans 
towards Sandeep with his fiery 


eloquence, his capacity to organise 
a following, his programme of ins- 
tant liberation through violence. 
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But of course, the country, patriot- 
ism, everything is here a pretext for 
gratifying his petit-baurgeois aspi- 
rations and passions. The patriot 


- is thus exposed in the end asa 


posturing egotist. The heroinoe’s 
eyos are opened not by anything 
Sandeep does directly but by his 
role in corrupting an innocent 
adolescent who turns to petty burg. 
lary for the patriotic cause. She 
turns away in horror from 
Sandeep’s callous use of others for 
his selfish goals. But by that time 
Sandeep unleashes a communal ‘riot 
in the countryside with his irres- 
ponsible politics of fanatical Hindu- 
ism. Nikhilesh goes out to resist 
the inflamed Muslim peasants and 
pays for Sandeep’s folly with his 
life. 

The egotistical, predatory and 
irresponsible Sandeep invokes age. 
old tradition and takes his stand on 
Hindu identity. But the novel 
exposes him as the bastard-child of 
a West turned demonic and cut 
drift from its humanistic moorings. 
But his character has a certain 
vigour and splendour in the very 
heat of his passionate desire. 

Even the? heroine is moved 
momentarily by it as she turns 
away from him. Nikhilesh on the 
other hand seems hardly to come to 
life. He does not have the contra- 
dictions that Sandeep becomes aware 
of in himself—for instance in his 
pity for his intended and helpless 
victim. Ifhe is untouched by jeal- 
ousy ever in the hour of most acute 
suffering as Bimola gets drawn to 
Sandeep, his humanity remains 
unblemished. Perhaps for that 
very reason we find it hard to 
believe that he is capable of any 
Positive action. As a critic he is 
unanswerable, But he too lacks an 


ideology that can rouse the masses 
for good or for ill. Itis of some 


the two characters have same role- 
vance not only for the heroine, 
but also for the people of the coun- 
tryside. Sandeep can only corrupt 
and mislead. Nikhilesh can resist 
evil. But can he also galvanise 
popular enthusiam for a good pur- 
pose? Tagore’s own uncertainties 
on this point can answer this quos- 
tion to same extent., After ali, the 
nightmare of colonial rule could 
not be. wished away. 


Tho theme of plays like Mukto- 


Significance that the activities of — 


> 


dhara and Rakta-Karabi and even¢ 


Post Office is. liberation. And the 
liberation is not only of an indivi- 
dual protagonist but of the people 
who have been oppressed, exploited 
and kept under inhuman authority. 
If we consider the situation in 
colonial India, the contemporaneity 
of the symbolism becomes at once 
evident. Further in both, a most 
powerful, indeed majestic instru- 
ment for oppression, is science. 


` Rabindranath had said while dis- 


cussing the destiny of Europe. 


“Science achieves greatness Siig > 


when it serves to liberate the 
common people from poverty and 
want, when its gifts reach out to 
everyman. When it serves only to 
take an individual or group rich 
or powerful then it arrives at the 
nadir of its degradation”. (R. R. 
Vol. XIII, p. 286). 

And it is this kind of science 
that prevails in Muktodhara and 
Rakta Karabi. \n Muktodhara the 
terrible dam that looks like a 
monster had been built’in order to 
deprive, the people of Shibtorai of 
water for their fields. 
them with famine and demands 
their abject submission to the king 


It threatens~ 


~ 
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he confesses to profound disenchant- 


pent with the West. 


“At the outset of my life I had 
believed with all my heart in the 
gift of Europes inmost soul—the 
gift of civilization. Today as the 
‘time óf farewell is drawing near, 
that faith has become totally 
bankrupt.” (Sabhyatar Sankat) 

He hastens to add after 
heaving despair : 

“But it isa sin to lose faith in 
man, I will preserve that faith ‘the 
very end. .-One day, once again 
invincible man will resume his 


this 


cea march for recovering his 


distined dignity and nobility, having 
overcome all the obstacles on the 
Way. 

Hegel’s world-spirit eventually 
realises itself through philosophic 
awareness of its identity with its 
alienated products. In the writings 
of the early Marx, especially in the 


. Economic-Phtlosophical Manuscripts, 


‘that identity is realiséd in the 
practical field through overcoming 
the dehumanising division of 
labour and false worship of 
products of divded man in capi- 
talist society. As scholars have 
pointed out this vision borrows 
something from Schiller’s ideas on 
the aesthetic education of man. 
Tagore also believed that the 
division of man, so dangerously 
promoted by Western civilisation 
would one day be healed. -That 
was for him the relevance of the 
Eastern tradition of wisdom for 
modern man. It must be borne in 
mind that for him the Bast’s neglect 
of the material basis for human 
culture and human reality is 48 
great an alienation as the West's 
obsession with material conquest”. 
The proper attitude is not that 
of utility or necessity, but that of 


N 
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creative play. That is why the 
spirit of art and beauty, of imagi- 
nation and careless enthusiasm 
plays such an‘important part in 
Tagore’s plays. It finds eloquent 
expression not only in the haunting 
songs, but in figures and characters 
that symbolise the artistic spirit of 
man. 

In his plays and novels evil 
appears as temporary and tragic 
aberrations of the human spirit 
which gets hypnotized into a dead, 
repetitive mechanical routine as in 
Hindu orthodoxy, or into an obse- 
ssion with an abstracted part of 
itself, as in the Western worship 
of natural science. The Hindu 
tradition appears to him blighted 


_ bya fear of spontaneity and life, 


of discovery and innovation. 
Western man on the other hand 
dreads joy and play, is driven to 
command greater and = greater 
mastery over nature but in the pro- 
cess man becomes a stranger to the 
whole soul of man, which also needs 
harmony, -co-operation and love, 
both with nature and with fellow- 
men. 

This central philosophic perspec- 
tive governs his understanding of 
contemporary reality and history. 
In Gora, the protagonist is a fana- 
tical Hindu revivalist, a genuine 
but bigoted patriot. It is his energy, 
sincerity and dedication that make 
his narrow spirit admirable to same 
degreo. But he must break out of 
the prison of his narrow views if 
he is to make a positive contribu- 
tion to life. Interestingly, it is the 


influence of an enlightened modern- 


woman (a devil incarnate in ‘the 
eyes of patriarchal Hindu ortho- 
doxy) that breaks down his invisible 
fetters and release his soul for the 
necessary degree of expansion. It is 
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love that finally tames his stubborn 
one-sided drive and makes him a 
full man, not indeed a domesticated 
family man, but a patriot equipped 
to serve his country properly. His 
foster father is an embodiment of 
the selfish ritualism and fear of 
life, the quest for deadly salvation 
that Tagore identifies with Hindu 
orthodoxy. Another interesting foil 
is the aunt, Masi, whose hypocrisy 
and sterile piety, ‘make patriotic 
service of the country seem s0 much 
more attractive by contrast. By a 
resounding irony Tagore reveals in 
the end that Gora, the hero, is 
originally a foundling brought up 
by Hindu parents but a European 
by birth and race. This suggests 
that even the fanatical but energe- 
tic Hindu revivalism of the late 
19th century and early 20th century 
India had been product of Western 
influence. Blind resentment against 
the West was therefore an absurdity. 
‘ It may be observed in passing 
that there is within the framework 
of the story a detached and serene 
character who speaks with autho- 
rity. The action is not advanced 
by him directly, but his presence 
is necessary to provide guidance 
and the right perspective. Such 
characters occur in quite a few of 
Tagore’s plays and novels—e.g. 
Chandranath Babu in Gharey Bairey 
and Dhananjoy Bairagi in Mukto. 
dhara and Thakurdada in Dak-ghar, 
This recurring feature prevents the 
reader's total immersion in the 
immediate course of the conflict 
and always provides a wide perspec- 
tive. This is certainly Tagore’s' 
way of affirming that the course of 
life and history is not blind, that 
wisdom is possible and is now 
necessarily learnt only at the cos” 
of suffering as in much Wester: 
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immemorial susperstitions of peo- 
ple were a barrier between him and 
them. Now he knew that centuries 
ago the people themselves had 
created a vital progressive creed 
that.could stir his emotions too and 
had maintained it for ages unde 
filed. . 

It had revived his- flagging 
spirits out of a profound crisis. It 
was no arid creed but one that 
touched the soul with its emotional 
fervour and its music. Kabir and 
Dadoo, Eknath and Namdev, expo- 
nents of bhakti all over India from 
medieval times, were now admitted 
by him among his mentors.. He 
translated Kabir with Evelyn 
‘Underhill, and supported the 
researches of Kshiti Mohan Sen, 
and later, Hazari Prasad Dwivedi 
at Visva-Bharati into the varied 
channels of medieval Bhakti. After 
all, the movement did not preach 
mindless surrender to God but also 
faith in the irrelevance of casto, 
equality of man and the need 'for 
a broader community of spirits than 
that of the little village. 

Even today Indian Marxists 
have not woken up to the. tremen- 
dous significance of bhakti for 
India’s social and cultural heritage. 
No wonder their efforts at resuming 
a popular democratic movement 
have not been very successful. 

An index of his popular demo- 
cratic bias is his gradual but steady 
progress towards a radical position 
on women’s emancipation. He has 
always felt close tothem. Unlike 
Bankim Chandra, in novels like The 
Wreck (Nauka-dubi) he had defied 
patriarchal conventions and shown 
sympathy and understanding for the 
so-called fallen women. He found 
in- the oral literature of women a 

-treasure-house of popular culture— 
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the nursery rhymes, the lullabies, 
the chaste ancient language, the 


songs and melodies confined to 
‚women, were not childish pastimes 


but expressions of a people’s crea- 
tive life. He has them collected 
and studied them systematically, 
atatime when they were thought 
no better than nonsense. Initially 
he was in favour of carving out for 
men and women two different 
spheres of activity befitting their 
different ,nature and potentiality. 
But experience taught him to ques- 
tion their prejudices. Early on he 
had condemned that cornerstone of 
Hindu orthodoxy——the habitual 
thought of women asa hindrance 
to salvation, the plea to renounce 
women along with wealth (Kamini- 
kanchan) as an obstacle to true 
self-realisation. To him that kind 
of self-realisation was little better 
than self-immolation of man. 
(p. 20, Bharatbarshiya Bibaha. ) 
There were times: when he balked 
at the idea of wemen sharing with 
men the burden of public office. 


But the theme of one of his power- ` 


ful novels Gharey Bairey, is the 
march of women out of the narrow 
confines of the home into the dan- 
gers and uncertainties of the wide 
world. And in an article Nari 
(1936) he was unequivocally: firm 
in his opinions : 

“Today. all the world over, 
women have crossed the threshold 
at their homes and taken their stand 
in the town square. 
accept now the burden of the 
broader world. Or it will be failure, 
their disgrace”. (p. 379) 

“Let us look forward now toa 
new chapter in the history of civili- 
zation. Ifthat hope come to frui- 
tion there is no doubt that women 
will share in the creation of the new 


They must 


world in a full measure”. 

There are many other aspects of 
Tagore’s thoughts, many other con- 
cerns. And all those aspects formed 
part of a dynamic creative anthro- 
pology or philosophy of man. The 
central creed is the dynamic, adven- 
turous, questing human spirit over- 
coming obstacles of matter, winning 
fresh victories over it and realising 
itself in such perpetual movements, 
in such media as social and cultural 
life, science and religion. Though 
it does not come ‘in conflict with 
certain ideas of the Upanishads, it 
also owes something to the enor- 
mous residues of the Hegelian sys- 
tem spread all over 19th century 
European thought. Hegel too con- 
ceived the world-spirit as realising 
in history through ever-new institu- 
tions and productive expressions 
in the Arts, philosophy and’ other 
realms of the ‘‘objective mind” 
(Dilthey). In Hegel also certain 
material expressions, as in Tagore, 
become outmoded ih course of time, 
no longer fit vessels for the world- 
spirit, and are consequently discar- 


ded in favour of new forms. But W 


while the principle of conflict is 
prominent in the Hegelian system, 
in Tagore’s thought it is largely a 
question of the spirit abandoning 
outworn forms and assuming new 
one. That which had lost the touch 
of life, the breath of the spirit, that 
which has become mechanical, dead 
ritual, stand in the way of further 
progress. But the pathos of the 
struggle does not have the tragic 
note in Tagore, the tragic note that 
the French Revolution had infused 


` into Hegel’s thought. It is more a 


matter of renaissance and over- 
coming of fossilized forms. This 
optimistic note is sounded by Tagore 


oven at the fag end of his life when | 


wie 


Ba 
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peasants. near Bolpur, Shanti 
Niketan was enough to prevent 


serious communal riots in his neigh- 
bourlood even after instigation and 


provocation engineered from out- 


side. 
One of the insights of Tagore 


‘into the condition of the rural 


masses was that their plight had 
been due tothe colonial system. 
He did not directly associate the 
Permanent Settlement with their 
destitution and lack of spirit. 
he did realise that the colonial rule 
had completely destroyed real 
society in the countryside. In spite 
of backwardness and stagnation 
Indian villages had once life in 
them. The community was self- 
governing toa very large extent. 
The people themselves founded 
schools and temples, administered 
justice and managed large works of 
irrigation that fed their fields. They 
fed the poor during famine and 
provided potable water by digging 
large tanks and wells. But it was 
against the interest of the colonial 
masters.to let such institutions of self- 
government remain. They were des- 
troyed and replaced by a bureau- 
tracy. Now the people had no 
initiative ‘left to manage the own 
affairs. They looked up to the 
Sarkar Bahadur to meet even their 
most trifling needs and , demands. 
Tagore thought their preponderance 
of the state over the society a 
Western evil, 
was more a deformity of the 
coloniel rule. And his deep respect 
for Gandhi stemmed from the fact 
that Gandhi had once again 
awakened the masses and instilled 
in them the rudiments of self-res- 


pect, of aspiration for a beiter, 


healtheir life. (p. 336) His visit 
to the Soviet Union when Stalinist 


$ 


D 


But | 


though perhaps it: 
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regimentation had not yet destroyed 
popular initiative had filled him 
with a wondering awareness of the 
potentialities for regeneration 
among the people. He had remarked 
with characteristic rapture that 
the pilgrimage of his life would 
have remained incomplete if he had 
not come to Russia. 


Russiar Chithi 


But it did not on his return draw 


him closer tothe Socialists and 
Communists politically. He remain- 
ed at a distance from them, though 
not without some friendly interest. 
It seems that he could not recon. 
cile in his own mind his passionate 
concern for the welfare of the rural 
masses on the one hand, and his 
fixed notion that, the lejsured basis 
of culture must be created on the 
basis of the labour of the working 
masses on ,the other. - At the same 
time he felt his whole being revolt 
against the idea that civilization 
must be maintained by keeping the 
masses at a sub-human level. Tagore 
admitted that in' Russia he had seen 
an attempt to reform the system 
radically from the very founda- 
tions. He speaks of the tremendous 


‘enthusiasm, of the rush of workers 


and peasant masses at the theatre 
and the ballet, not listlessly but 
with eager expectations. (ibid) But 
his own attempt to experiment with 
such radical reforms in his own 
estate were not very successful. He 
called the peasants and tried to 
enthuse them with the scheme of 
co-operative farming. They replied 
they were poor, illiterate people 
and dared not undertke such large 
and new works, (Letter, 1930, 
p. 578). It appears that though 
his tenants knew Tagore to bea 
good man, he too must have seemed 
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to them a member of the bkadral» 
with a basic divergence of intere 
from them. ` 

Tagore thus did not succeed 
his intermittent efforts to rouse t 
rural masses. But these efforts p 
him at once at a great remove frc 
numerous middle-class nationali: 
who had an abstract idea oft 
nation. Tagore came closer to 
popular democratic idea of t 
nation than many of his conte» 
poraries. This regard for the 
brought him out of the confines 
bhadralok ideology with its nume 
ous compromises with a stultifyi 
tradition. ; 

{n Sadhana he gives a remar 


able account of how he broke o 


of the arid prison of intellecto 
Brahmoism, The Brahmo creed, fi 


all its progressive ‘and enlightem 


character had early become cc 
fined to a small and exclusi 
circle, by and large affinent a 
educated. Its attachment to- t 
Vedanta had not only led to 
profound contempt for dive 
popular superstitions and po 
theistic practices but also an alies 
tion from the people themsely 
Somehow Tagore found t} 
abstract monism a suffocats 
atmosphere that failed to sust 
and nourish his soul. 
foundly miserable. 
during this period of spirits 
stupor and sterility, he heard 
passing cartman sing a devotior 
hymn current among the peop 
The words and the melody affecs 
him profoundly. It was as thou 
the sluice-gates had been lifted. 

was overwhelmed with a tide 
deep emotion. He formally bre 
with the Brahmo creed and plung 
into a study of the bhakti. Het 
been under the delussion that 


He was p 
One nig 
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cannot even see that the two things 
are entirely different. | 
x% * + 
Sir Stephen Spender has a point 
when he says that if all the money 
«spent on culture were spent for the 
poor, civilization as we know it 
would not exist. But it is alsoa 
Mact that the civilization that we 
Bhave in the capitalist world is far 
Krom perfect and the fruits of it are 
snjoyed only by a small minority, 
mnd at the cost of the vast majority. 


Poetry writing and reading are - 


ene thing. To flaunt lavish living 
mefore people who are still crying 
=i the wilderness to get a chance to 
mive shows how far divorced from 
mhe lives of the unfortunates the 
rganizers are, if not the poets 
iemselves. However, Nicaragua’s 
‘resto Cardenal was scathing 
bout Reagan and Union Carbide 
or ruining Nicaragua and Bhopal 
mad said; ‘I am not against ‘techno- 
gy, I am against capitalism be- 
mause it is against humanity. No 
ity knows it better than Bhopal”. | 
At least this should: be some 
ymfort to the Bhopal gas leak 
maictims who’ undertook a protest at 
ame venue of the poets’ meet, called 
ogarth. They shouted slogans 
maninst the multi-national Union 
arbide and the state Government: 


TAs alee aca 
aana age ia frets 
maA ACE ACS AH e VEG FATAL, 
= com mF, Sid wares ATC 

fe “Cay AUF | 
ipu Fisu & other plays, a collec- 
maon of poetic drama, poster drama, 


=m c-act play & a ‘No’ drama in 
mmcngali by Sallendranath Basu. 


JAFE 296, HRs’ GH, Fia- 


xy 
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“The gas affected city needs food 
‘and relief and not poetry”. Hope- 
fully they might have created some 
impression on the gathering. But it 
is doubtful.if apart from Cardenal 
and a few more, anyone cares any- 


thing for their four year-old misery. 
* * $ 


“Deconstructing” Tagore—II . 


5 


Tailpiece : It was said of Macau- 
lay that he talked too much; On 


this subject Sydney Smith remarked -òs 


that he had become more agreeable 
after his return from India and 
added, ““But now he has occasional 
flashes of silence that make his 
conversation delightful”. 


Hiren Gohain 


Dp the peak of the 

” Swadeshi movement the 
middle-class leaders approached 
the rural masses to mobilise thom 
for the movement. Tagore reported 
in one of the articles later collected 
into Swadesh O Sabhyata that the 
popular response was very poor. In 
fact certain village wags even 
cracked a joke that the baboos had 
now come to them because they 
were finding themselves. in deep 
waters. Tagore commented that 
this was not unexpected. The 
baboos indeed had never before 
thought of the poor peasant in his 
unavailing struggle for a bare 


, existence. In fact for the first time 


the middle classes had begun think- 
ing of raising the consciousness of 
the people and bringing them up 


. out of the morass of poverty, 


ignorance and apathy. But here 
too they failed miserably. .For 
according to Tagore the bhadraloks, 
the gentry, hada deeply ingrained 
contempt for the rural masses, an 
attitude that the poorest of the pea- 
gantry resent atonce for all the 
offers of good will and help. The 
baboos have always thought India 
to be an India of Bhadraloks, and 
they have alaways vindicated their 


own distinction by insulting and 
humiliating the masses in all sorts 
of ways. In the countryside of 
Bengal large masses of Hindu pea- 
santry had turned Muslim as the 
bhadraloks had never cared to show 
them any sympathy in their dis- 
tress. (p. 224, p. 502). 

Tagore believed that he had been 
something of an exception. While 
looking after his Zamindari in his 
youth and early manhood he did 
not surround himself with the aura 
of pomp of traditional landlordism. 
He met them and discussed their 
problems with them sympathetic- 
ally, drew them out and had a real 
dialogue with them. Asia result he 
won their trust, and developed for 
them a genuine regard and affection, 
even while aware of their limita- 
tions. Later on he regretted that his 
fame and aura of distinction stood 
between him and the common 
people. 

No longer was it possible for 
him to resume those unaffected and 
heart-to-heart exchanges with poor 
peasants, Muslim tenants, bauls, 
(p. 572, Address at the Public meet. 
ing, Bankura 1340). Later on too he 
claimed that the bond of trust he 
had established with the Muslim 


' 
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Western Economists said the farm 
incentives donot amount to a big 
departure from Hoxha’s policies, 
since production means remains 
firmly in the hands of the state and 
the communist party which counts 
some 120,000 members. 

Before the war they had no 
hospitals, no cultural groups. They 
have all these things now. Before 
the war they could not expect to 
have bread for more than three 
months of the year, but now nobody 
is without food. 
` Albanians pay little for 
basics of life. 
about one day’s wages, education 
and health care are free. 

Albania asserts that it has no 
inflation, that prices actually fall 
while wages rise! 


the 


Double: Talk 


Gyan Kapur 


iberty, Fraternity, Equality. 

These three slogans of the 

French Revolution have come down 
ringing across two hundred years 
since they were first raised in 
France and countless millions owe 
a better life to the indirect effect 
of the forces released by the storm- 


a ing of the Bastille and the events 


that followed. 

The visit of the French President 
to India and particulatly to 
Calcutta is a reminder of all this 
for Calcutta was perhaps the city 
in India which felt the effects of the 
Revolution more than any other. 
Fittingly enough the French Presi- 
dent, Francois Mitterrand feliciated 
film maestro Satyajit Ray with the 
‘Legion’ D’Honeur’, the 
honour that France has to give any- 


X 


Monthly .rent costs , 


highest ` 
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one, 
aro going. 

The writer of the cis of Joy, 
Dominique Lapierre was also in 
Calcutta to witness the honour 
given to one ofthe most eminent 
cultural learders not only of the 
city and India but of the world. 


But it seems to me thatin spite of - 


everything, life in Calcutta has 
become fractured beyond repair. 
We live on different levels, each 
level being mutually exclusive and 
politics and culture have become 
ends in themselves, shutting out 
crude reality which engulfs people 
living their lives at other levels. 

~ What does the French Revolu. 
tion mean to millions in Calcutta 
who do not really, have a placè to 
live? Orto others who are pre- 
pared to take untold risks to their 
lives only to earn a few rupees ?- 

On the same day as the French 
President was in Calcutta felicita- 
ting Satyajit Ray, a few kilometres 
away an incident occurred which 
has become almost routine now, 
occurring with monotonous regula- 
rity at’ frequent intervals. In the 
ash heap noar Dakshineswar 
Railway Station an unfortunate 
woman was buried alive and some 
more women are feared to have 
died. In spite of this happening 
again and again, these women go 
on braving the chances of death. 
They have no other ‘means of liveli- 
hood. 

I have no quarrel with Lapierre 
when he sees Calcutta as the City 
of Joy. „But it seems to me that 
those who have the reigns in their 
hands are too much taken up with 
projecting an image of the City 
that leaves out the lower depths 
out of account. Otherwise how is 


, it that this fatal ash heap is not 


And yet I wonder Wagee we’ 
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removed or at least looked after so 
that it is not a virtual death trap ? 
The City which could spare two 


crores for the Reliance Cup 
cricket festival ‘could very well 
spare a few lakhs to save 
the lives of these women. 


But it seems to me that the ruling 
classes have lost the will to, do any- 
thing. They are téo much busy 
looking after the pleasures of their 
own classes. And this breeds call- 
ousness which was.the hallmark of 
the ruling elite ‘of France at ther 
time of the Revolution. I know 
this will, be hotly denied. There: 
may be differences, but the simi. 
larity i there. 
* * 

The — in West Benga. 
shows all the signs of senile decay 
though one cannot say whether the 
end will come soon or it will linge- 
on for some more years. One o 
the symptoms is that members o 
the party take up issues for the sake 
of creating some trouble here ane 
there, without any purpose at all 
showing that they have lost al 
ability to think coherently. A cas 
in point, like many others in the 
recent past, was the road blockadl 
by two Congress(I) Councillors c 
Calcutta who demanded, of a” 
things the arrest of culprits wh. 
murdered T.S, Gurung, the CPI(N 
member of the Rajya Sabha i 
North Bengal some time ago. . 

The objective no doubt is laue 
able. But why hold up traffic x 
Calcutta for something whic 
happened in the North of the Statea 
Perhaps this is a reaction to tl 
outcry and tremendous revulsic 
that the death of Hashmi has rouses 
throughout the country. The deme 
ralization of the Congress(I) peop: 
has come’ to this extent that the 
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in the monsoon session of Parlia- 
ment. = 
Not that the Centre was against 
mposing the levy of tax on ‘con- 
‘ignment sales’ as envisaged in the 
¥6th amendment of the Constitution 
m 1982. The states, particularly 
the importer states, that-stood not 
gain much from the proposed 
“vy, opposed’ the move. The 
uthorities, however, agreed not to 
isagree on the issue only when a 
omsensus was worked out at the 
hief ministers’ conference in 1984 
xat a tax on. consignment would 
« levied at the same rate as the 
smtral Sales Tax and, 50 percent 
` the proceeds would be shared 
song the states through an accep- 
Mle formula. Nobody thinks the 
mntre will be able to satisfy the 
mcerned states in implementing 
. formula. The snags remain 
lithe five industrially developed 
mtes are sure to gain more: even 
the formula of equitable distri- 
tion is being strictly followed, 
+ what is inevitable is a further 
sh to prices which have gone up 
much in recent months that even 
«salaried in the organized sector 
«d it increasingly difficult to afford 
basics. 
or one thing the Centre’s overtures 
‘ards the states at this juncture, 
ticularly before the budget is 
without reasons. Election is not 
away. For Rajiv Gandhi a 
slo for re-election has started 
N he can beat the crusadors of 
ssralism which is a misnomer in 
Indian context only by showing 
Kittle bit of liberalism in money 
ters. His appeal to voters seem 
=o wearing off. And there’s no 
a this is going to make his re- 
tion easier. 
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. ‘Albania Smiles’ 


P. Humphrey writes : 


_ Albania, Europe’s only comm- 
unist country still loyal to Stalinist 
policies, is a land where broad 
smiles ‘belie’ a hard life. 

Well-fed children sing cheerfully 
in kindergartens, couples court dis- 
creetly in the park, soccer fans cheer 
their team fanatically, an audience 
laughs itself to tears: at comedy 
sketches in a Tirana variety theatre. 

But there are no private cars. 
They are neither allowed nor 
affordable. Bicycles, donkey carts 
and buses are still the major modes 
of transport. 

Shops are full of vegetables, fish, 
bread and preserved foods, but are 
spartan when it comes to durable 
consumer goods. 

In-Albanian factories, directors 
aro struggling to maintain produc- 
tion with 1950s standard machines 
imported from Soviet Block coun- 
tries and from China. But the 
workers are seen toiling industrious- 
ly, spurred on by hopes of pro- 


motion and higher pay, and the’ 


self-declared patriotic belief that 
they are serving their country. 

No Albanians complain pnblicly 
about their living standards, even 
though none seems to deny they are 
obviously the poorest in Europe... 

The late communist party leader 
Enver Hoxha, who died in 1985, 
created a centralised economy based 
on the Stalinist model and on self- 
reliance, banning foreign loans 
and shunning alliances to protect 
Albania’s hard-won independence. 

Hoxha’s Albania, built from 
ashes of world war two, was the 
first Albanian state truly free from 
foreign control, after centuries of 
invasion and occupation by foreign- 


” 


3 


ers keen to have a strategic foothold 
in this southeastern corner of 
Europe. 


Thore are signs that the present | 


Albanian leader, Ramiz Alia, is 
adding his own modifications to the 
Hoxha legacy. 

Tirana has shored up diploma- 
tic relations with almost all states 
over the past two years, including 
its once-inimical neighbours, but 
still rejects links with either super- 
power, a 

Albania is also experimenting 
gingerly with incentives in a bid to 
spur production. 

But while waves of reform are 
spreading through the major comm- 
unist states, the world will havea 
long wait before Soviet-style peres. 
troika washes Albania’s adriatic 
shores. f `, 

The Albanian communist party 
newspaper Zerii popullit a few 
weeks ago attacked Mikhail 
Gorbachov’ policies as one of the 
most dangerous attacks against the 
teachings of the October revolution 
and Lenin. 

New incentives are being intro- 
duced on the farms, which last year 
suffered from a severe drought, 
causing crop reductions of as much 
as 16 percent in some areas. 

Herdsmen of small herds of 


cattle carn wages and the produce’ 


is sold to the cooperative, near 
Tirana, l 

The small herds are not private 
enterprise. The herdsmen belong to 
work brigades, the main subdivi- 
sion of Albanian cooperative. 
has 4,000 inhabihants divided into 
37 brigades, which are mainly 
based on existing hamlets. For 
one thing the small herds help the 
supply situation for milk and 
cheese. 


Peza . 


w 
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THE RISING LEFT. 


Ï is a measure of the general ignorance and lack of ifterest 
. of the urban intelligentsia in matters concerning the 
Jharkhand region that the Marxist Chief Minister Jyoti Basu, while 
expressing his sympathy for the ‘genuine grievances’ of the people of 
that region, should declare that their political demands could not go 
very far becaue the ‘Alchiki language’ was very undeveloped and 
the tribal population was spread very thinly over the area. Those 
connected with the Jharkhand movement have, of course, rushed in to 
correct Mr Basu’s error, but that would not of itself remove the basic 
feeling of strangeness and condescension with which the urban 
literati have viewed the people of the so-called ‘tribal belt’, Even 
the demonstration organised by the Jharkhand Coordination 
Committee in Calcutta last week, imptessive as it was, may not have 
achieved its objective of driving home the fact that nationality 
demands are not only about ‘genuine economic grievances’ which 
could be removed by proper economic planning but about’ political 
demands for a measure of autonomy and self-government. 

It is truly ironic that the communist movement, which had once 
made it an integral part of its politics to talk about national cultures 
and autonomy, should now find itself so tongue-tied when faced with ' 
the political fact of nationality aspirations. The Left Front in 
West Bengal was shell-shocked by what happened in Darjeeling. 

As the Jharkhand movement gains momentum, once again the 
parliamentary Left, sold as never before to the idea of ‘national unity’ 
defined as the status quo, is arguing itself into immobility. 

This is not of course to say that the Jharkhandi people have no 
economic grievances. In fact, the economic exploitation of this 
region of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa in the last one hundred and fifty 
years could be held up as the classic story of ‘internal colonialism’. 
Originally, it was the land-credit nexus through which upper-caste 
moneylender-traders, moving in the train of the new British 
administration, established their stranglehold over the land and 








labour of the people of the region. 
This was the first issue highlighted 
‘by the great Santal rebellion of 
1855-56, before it turned to face 


ddirectly-the power of the colonial 


state itself. Despite the land laws 
of the second half of the century, 
supposedly enacted to protect 


‘tribal land’, the effective alienation’ 


of small peasants from the land 
and their bondage to moneylender- 
landlords continued unabated. To 


this was added: anew, and even 


more devastating process, when the 
huge mineral resources.of the 
region began- to be exploited for 
industrial purposes from the end 
of the century, a process that has 
been accentuatad in the last four 
decades. A third process which 
has had still more ruinqus social 
consequences in the last thirty years 
or so is the virtual denudation 
of the forests, polished off for 
short-run commercial purposes by 
contractors and forest officials. It 
is in fact the single-minded, 
unsubtle and entirely unthinking 
pursuit of ‘national economic deve- 
lopment’ which has pushed the 
people of the Jharkhand region 
into the realm of an all-embracing 
system of exploittion whose points 
of control lie entirely beyond their 
reach. 

The awareness of grievances had 
begun to take the shape of an asser- 
tion of cultural identity and dis- 
tinctiveness for several decades now. 
The appropriate political form had 
been hard to define. Nationalities 
do not fall from the sky, ready. 
made. They are socially construct. 
ed, through active cultural and 
political movements. The political 
efforts of the .Jharkhand leaders 


until the end ofthe 1970s, while. 


unleashing the social forces of 
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cultural assertion and consolida- 
tion, lost their way in the laby- 
rinths of party alliances and 
factional squabbles. It is only in 
the last ten years that these social 
forces have found a new voice, 
among the emerging strata ofa 
Jharkhandi literati. The new J har- 
khand movement is not led by the 
older generation of politicians, but 
primarily by non-party intellectuals 
and professionals, and is carried 
along by a new generation of 
students. Systematically, they have 
sought to build a cultural consoli- 
dation of the different tribal and 
low-caste groups of the region. It 
has not been an easy task, and the 
projectis by no means complete. 
The divisions within are many, 
both cultural and economic. But 
it is through such fragmented and 
incomplete consolidations that 


„nationalities are always formed 


historically. The struggle continues. 

For one thing the main body of 
the parliamentary Left in India, 
sunk as it is in the business of elec- 


toral management of its share of 


state power, will once again miss. 
the historic Opportunity of leading 
a nationality movement in the 
direction of social progress and 
political transformation. 


A Tax Deal 


It’s ‘sales tax democracy’ any- 
way |! Even the communists are not 
unhappy about the outcome of the 


recently held chief ministers’ con-: 


ference where the issue was sales 
tax in its various forms. The much 
publicised consensus on a uniform 
‘consignment tax’ at the rate of 
4 percent on inter-state sales, is 
described as a. kind of partial 
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victory against the Centre’s mono- 
polisation of economic powers. The 
States, not excluding the Congress(I) 
ruled ones, had been clamouring 
for consignment tax for years to 
improve their resources position. 
What was decided at the 1985 
chief ministers’ meet is now being 
implemented in principle at least 
at -the initiative of the Union 
Finance Minister S. B.. Chavan 
which is itself something revealing 


in the perennially disturbed Centre- . 


State relations, Š 

Fiscal management, rather mis- 
management over the last couple of 
years, has been in the main respon- 
sible for the fanatic growth of 
regionalism which in turn ‘threatens’ 
the integrity of the country. Today 
India lives at many levels and Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Congress is digging its 
own grave somewhat dramatically 
by questing for the past without 
recognising the future. 

Given the Indian variety of 
federal economic culture the states 
always hope somewhat against hope 
to maximise revenue by increas- 
ingly resorting to the sacred cow— 
sales tax which is the only area 
where the Centre allows them to 
move ‘around freely. The Planning 
Commission too is said be forcing 
the states to distort the entire sales 
tax pattern. Whether India can 
develop a helthy and unified market 
by creating too many fiscal barriers 
on internal frontiers is not beyond 
doubt. 

While the Mathai Commission 
recommended the tax on inter-state 
sales (i.e. consignment tax) at one 
percent, the Centre was planning 
to make it two before the conference. 
The chief ministers finally prevailed 
by settling it at four percent for 
which a Bill is likely to be tabled 


— 
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BODOS IN TORMENT 


N matter how powerfull Prafulla Mohanto’s Asom Gana 
Parishad government gets, it will never be powerful 
enough. With the All Bodo Students Union (ABSU) talking in the 
language of violence and successfully braving the police onslaught 
even by mobilising women in their thousands during the 120-hour 
Assam bandh for a separate ‘Bodoland’, the Mohantos are trapped in 
a situation which they themselves once created to assert the Asom 
identity. As Guwahati looks willing to negotiate with the Bodo 
agitationists, particularly after the loss of so many innocent lives, the 
battle of attrition between ABSU and AGP may go the Gorkhaland 
way. Though the army carried out flag marches at least at six 
places in Kokrajhar district to terrorise the people, ABSU volunteers 
succeeded in getting transport and communications stalled. Killing 
lots of people won’t solve the problem. But there are people who 
stick to the idea that there has not been enough bloodshed in Assam. 

Doubly encouraged by the formation of ‘Gorkhaland’ in 
Darjeeling, the Bodos hope to utilise the contradiction between the 
ruling Asom Gana Parishad and the Congress(I) at atime when Rajiv 
Gandhi is struggling from one crisis to another. Though Delhi is 
apparently generous enough in bailing the AGP government out of 
the quagmire by pressing more para-military and military units into 
service to jeopardise the security of the people further in the name of 
maintaining law and order, it may not be averse to the idea of 
‘controlled turmoil’ to the disadvantage of the AGP. 

Maybe the Centre is trying to play the destabilisation game as in 
Punjab, but that does not wash. The Bodos have been agitating for 
quite some time not without reasons. Tribals are in torment 
everywhere. They are up in arms in Bihar. They are ruling tho 
jungles of Andhra while keeping the Congress(I} governments of 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra under pressure. And the 2-year-old 


Bodo agitation has a familiar ring. 
While political parties, left and ultra-left alike, refuse to see 
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the roots in the growing tribal 
unrest, birds of fair weather are 
out to cash in on body counts. 
Basically it is the question of land 
that troubles the tribal people and 
the vested interests are unwilling 
to go back to the basics. In 
truth the peasant question has 
returned with a lot of difference 
mocking at the post-independence 
land reforms. For the plains 
tribals of Assam, asin Bibar, land 
reforms laws do not exist in reality. 
Gradual alienation of tribal pea- 
sants from land coupled with the 
rise of a vocal educated middle 
class in the tribal districts of 
Assam which unlike West Bengal 
and Uttar Pradesh was under the 
ryotwari land tenure system before 
the abolition of pre-independence 
intermediaries, is bound to force 
the Bodos and the like to assert 
their authority before it is too late. 
The passage of time since indepen. 
dence has pauperised the tribals 
beyond tolerable limits by increas- 
ingly evicting them from land 
while strengthening somewhat 
-alarmingly though, the concentra- 
tion of landholdings in the hands 
sof non-tribal money-lenders. <A 
survey of rural economic conditions 
in Darrang, one of the districts 
«severely affected by the recent 
ABSU stir, conducted way back in 
whe mid-fifties when India was 
«about to complete the first phase 
of land reforms legislation, revealed 
mnuch to the dismay of the policy- 
makers how only 4.2 percent of the 
motal households cornered 22,4 per- 
«ent of the total cultivable land. 
Though the Assam (Temporarily 
ESettled Areas) Tenancy Act, 1939 
was amended in 1971 was extended 
Bto the whole of the state in no time, 
it hardly arrested the process of 
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alination of land. The Scenario 
has worsened over the years. 

With ‘stars’ not working well, 
Rajiv Gandhi is unlikely to run the 
risk of dividing Assam—‘‘Assam 
will not be divided”. But his 
politics of accords is in the main 
aimed at accepting the principle of 
division, sometimes in phases. Even 
if the Bodos succeed in achieving a 
tribal council with municipal 
powers as the MPs and MLAs of 
the Plains Tribal Council are 
being pressurised to resign their 
seats, one day they may be able 
to clip the wings of the Guwahati 
authority further 


Victory for Carbide 


Even Union Carbide could not 
have imagined that it would be 
allowed to get away with the 
murder of thousands for a pittance. 
The so-called compromise between 
the Indian Government and Union 
Carbide was finally legitimised by 
a Supreme Court ‘order’. The $470 
million to be paid is far less than 
$600 the Carbide management had 
offered to pay two years ago. Of 
the $470 m, $250 will be paid by 
insurance, and the Company will 
save some money from the addi- 
tional $200 m it had set aside since 
its Indian subsidiary will be paying 
$45 m from the sale of its old and 
depreciated Chembur plant to an 
Indian company. The amount isa 
pittance, even by Indian standards 
and most of the victims are likely 
to get even less than what they 
receive from injuries in railway 
accidents. 

In all these years, the Govern- 
ment of India has not sven prepar- 
ed alist of all the victims, nor has 
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it assessed the physical and mental 
damage to them. The commission 
appointed for the purpose has so 
far examined half the claimants. 
What is worse, if in the days to 
come other residents of Bhopal 
discover that they too have been 
affected or if a victim dies due to 
the late effects of MIC, he will 
not be entitled to any further 
Claims. 

This is because of the amazing 
ruling given by the Supreme Court 
Bench presided over by the Chief 
Justice. The case was brought to 
the court, because Judge M. W. 
Deo had awarded an interim relief 
of Rs 350 crore to the victims and 
because Union Carbide had 
appealed against the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court which had held 
the Company liable for the injuries 
caused. Union Carbide was all 
the time trying to blame the Indian 
subsidiary and its employees and, 
was not willing to accept that as 
the parent company and the one 
who has designed and supplied the 
plant, it was liable for damages 
and injuries caused to residents of 
Bhopal. 


So the highest court of this 
country. had been hearing argu- 
ments on the question of CAR- 
BIDE’S liability. Just when it was 
expected to pronounce its judgment 
that, it was hoped, would establish 
the liability of multinational parent 
companies and set an example to 
other Third World countries, the 
bench decided to count the amount 
of compensation. For, even more 
important than the amount that 
would be paid was the need to 
establish the principal on which 
such Compensation would be based. 
Since, the Supreme Court had 
earlier upheld inthe DCM oelem 
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leak case the principal of absolute 
liability of an undertaking engaged 

hazardous manufacture, it was 
hoped Union Carbide too would be 
held liable. Indeed, the govern- 
ment’s lawyers had earlier turned 
down requests of a compromise 
without first establishing the prin- 
cipal, 

Instead of pronouncing its judg- 
ment on this question, the Chief 
Justice not only awarded a pittance 
to the victims, but also ruled that 
the amount to be paid, was for the 
benefit of victims and not as fines, 

Snalty or punitive damages. The 

order also disposes of ‘‘all past, 
present and future claims,...by all 
Indian citizens with respect to all 
past, present and future deaths, 
personal injuries, health effects, 
compensation, losses, and damages 
of any nature against UCC, U.C. 
(India) Ltd. and all its subsidiaries 
and affliates”’. 

Union Carbide will probably 
now sell its Indian subsidiary to 

me Indian tycoon with a Swiss 
fe balance. Already its share 

rices have risen from Rs 19 to 
Rs 30 intwo days,and as NRIs 
and their local brethren fight to 
control the company, UCC may 
recover even the $175 million it is 
paying from its profits. For all 
practical purposes it is “an unmerit- 
ed victory for the Union Carbide 
in its four-year war of attrition 
against the victims of the gas leak’. 
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“Social Capitalism” 


Denis Freney writes : 


Chinese communists are reexa- 
mining modern capitalism—and 
coming to some very unorthodox 
conclusions, Lu Congming, an asso- 
ciate professor at the Party School 
of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
Central Committee, writes in a 
recent Beijing Review (January 9-15, 
1989) that modern capitalism is 
now best defined as ‘‘social capi- 
talism’’. 

“Social capitalism” has ‘‘socia- 
list features” because of social wel- 
fare measures, which have redistri- 
buted income and narrowed the 
gap between the rich and poor, he 
claims, 

Moreover, “‘the state’s macro. 
regulation and control of the 
social economy actually signals the 
beginning of a planned economy,” 
Lu Congming says. 

Other features of ‘social capi- 
talism” include growing workers’ 
participation in managment, large 
scale state ownership and the 
“‘universal development of joint. 
stock companies and the increasing 
separation of the ultimate owner. 
ship of capital from the rights of 
occupation and management”. 

Because of this, “‘moden capi- 
talism had begun the natural 
historic process of transition to 
socialism”. Which may surprise 
George Bush and for that matter, 
Gorbachov. 

This transition is ‘‘likely to 
(be completed) through peaceful 
means”. Congming adds that 
“modern capitalism has not fum- 
damentally altered its system of ex- 
ploitation nor. its inherent con- 
tradictions and drawbacks”, but 
has “‘laid a series of mature founda- 
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tions and possible ways for a tran- 
sition to socialism”. 

Such conclusions will be hotly 
contested by most social democrats 
and socialists. They show just how 
far some Chinese theoreticians have 
gone in adapting to the new reali- 
ties of China’s alliances and its 
attempts to fully integrate into the 
world market. 

In the Soviet Union, similar 
theories of ‘“convergence” between 
socialism and capitalism are omer- 
ging from official and semiofficial 
sources, although none yot go as far 
as Congming’s conclusions. 

Congming sees ‘“‘social capita- 
lism” as a third stage of capitalist 
development, following the imperia- 
list stage and beginning in the 
Fifties. 

He lists six ‘features of this third 
stage, 

First, “‘the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution” raised “social 
Production to an unpecedented 
level in the princpal capitalist 
countries”. 

Second, “‘the `socialisation of 
capital has advanced to a higher 
stage” including in the ‘“‘interna. 
tionalisation of capital” through 
the transnational corportions. 

Third, the state has strengthened 
its role, “‘thus weakening the anar- 
chic nature of production” under 
capitalism. 

Fourth, ‘‘marked changes have 
taken place in the class structure 
of capitalist societies”, which no 
longer resembles a pyramid with a 
few rich at the top and a mass of 
poor at the bottom, but a ‘‘diamond” 
with the majority in the middle. 


Fifth, and more controversially, 
advanced capitalist countries ‘‘rely 
mainly on advanced scienc, tech- 
nology and the advantages of the 
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commodity economy to achieve 
(their) objectives by peaceful, eco- 
nomic means” rather than by the 
“threat of force or war”. 

Sixth, in “some developed capi- 
talist countries, democracy is being 
increrasingly stressed and the legal 
system is constantly being impro- 
ved. Social life, ideology and cul- 
ture have become more liberalised.” 

Cougming concludes that under. 
standig ‘“‘social capitalism” will 
help understand socialism. They 
are not absolutely opposed to each 
other, he says, and can both be 
“categorised as socialised com- 
modity economies”. 

“What must be negated in capi- 
talism should still be repudiated”, 
but China should seek to benefit from 
“the experience Western countries 
have gained in devoloping their 
socialised commodity economies” 
and from ‘“‘foreign funding and 
technology”. 

Socialists living in tho Third 
World certainly need to re-evaluate 
their politlcal project. But few will 
agree that “natural” transforma- 
tion from capitalism to socialism is 
a real possibility, even in the very 
long term. 


Affecting the Unborn 


Kurt Westphal writes : 


Smoking is known to endanger 
the smoker’s lungs, heart and circu- 
lation. Free University research 
scientists in Berlin (West) have now 
shown that embryos are unwitting 
passive smokers in the womb and 
subject to the same health risks as 
adults. 

A working party at the Fros 
' University department of toxicology 
and embryo pharmacology headed 
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by Heinz Nau probed a large num- 
ber of babies born to women 
smokers. On average they weighed 
350 grams, or 10 percent, less and 
were one centimetre shorter at birth 
than other babies. They still 
weighed less and were shorter at 
12 months. What is more, their 
hearts, lungs and circulations were 
twice as illness-prone as those of 
non-smokers’ babies. 

Herr Nau and his associates 
carried out numerous checks on 
babies and tested hundreds of 
samples of urine and mother’s milk. 
They found that the unborn baby is 
condemned to be a passive smoker 
because the placenta admits nico- 
tine and its 3,875 ingredients. 
Cotinine, the chief toxin, can thus 
find its way into the embryo’s 
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blood and cause damage to the 
foetus. Industrial safety standards 
specify maximum nicotine exposure-2 
limits at work (for non-smokers). 
There are no such provisions to 
protect unborn babies. 

After birth thoir situation in no 
way improves. They continue to 
be exposed to passive smoking even 
if their mother does not actually 
smoke in their presence. Cotinine 
is found in both mother’s milk and 
saliva. So a mother’s kiss can 
transmit the toxin, as the Berlin 
scientists demonstrated by means of 
blood and urine samples taken from | 
babies so exposed. Babies that ar 
breast-fed by mothers who smoke 
have a 10 times higher blood coti- 
nine count than passive adult 
smokers. 


The IMF—Scapegoat 


or Criminal ? 


S, O. 


meeting of the I.M.F. took 

place in Paris in September 
1988. The director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund admitted——he 
could hardly do otherwise—-theo 
existence ofa worldwide economic 
crisis, of which the massive Third 
World debt was a prominent 
system. But the director denied 
indignantly that the organi- 
zation which he headed was in any 
way responsible for this sad state of 
affairs. The governments of various 
debtor countries had brought about 
their own ruin through inefficient 
policies, wasteful spending, huge 
military budgets and other factors 
which the I.M.F could not control. 


Lad 


Now the I.M.F was being selected 
as the scapegoat for the sins of the 
natives. 

The vehement denial came in 
the wake of mounting criticism. 
But how far is it justified ? Can 
tho I.M.F. be considered an in- 
nocent and helpless spectator of the 
current world economic scene? 
Of course, the I.M.F. is not the 
sole cause of the crisis. The in- 
digenous ruling classes and internal 
structure of the countries involved 
cannot escape responsibility. But 
Western and Japanese imperialism, 
acting through the World Bank, 
I.M.F. and other similar multila- 
teral bodies, have played no in- 
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significant role in the tragedy. 
Moreover imperialism helps to 
Tg or maintain in the driving 
seat precisely those classes which 


contribute most to the ruinous 
outcome. 
Nor can the ILM.F. piously 


reproach the client states for waste- 
ful spending or military expen- 
diture. These are precisely the 
policies that the I.M.F. itself 
encourages and it invariably sup- 
ports regimes that can be counted 
on to actin this way. On the one 
hand, it preaches austerity for 
the common people. On the other 
hing, it ‘‘presses borrower coun- 
tries to liberalize their foreign 
trade and increase their imports—~as 
soon as they increase their export 
earnings—instead of devoting such 
financial surpluses to the repayment 
of their debts,” (World Debt Who 
Is To Pay: Jacobo Schatan). For 
example, Brazil, the world’s second 
largest debtor, managed to acquire 
trade surpluses of over $ 10-12 
billion in 1984, and again in 1985. 
Worried that this money might not 
p- spent in an adequate way, the 
IMF sent a high level mission to 
Brasilia in August 1984 in order to 
guide the government in this matter. 
The mission recommended a course 
“to burn dollars as quickly as 
possible and to restrict exports”. 
This the government proceeded to 
do by allowing the import of over 
2,300 superfluous items (including 
Michael Jackson posters) and 
trebling the amount of foreign 
exchange that Brazilian tourists 
could take abroad. These, of course, 
were top priority measures in a 
country plagued by massive 
, poverty, unemployment, inflation, 
“homelessness and environmental 
degradation. Obviously the [.M.F. 
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deliberately encouraged wasteful 
spending of precious foreign ex- 
change for the sake of Western 
exporters and, secondarily, the 
Brazilian upper clases. 

Again, the suppliers’ credit 
made possible by the approval or 
arrangement of the I.M.F. was tied 
to totally useless spending, to say 
nothing of the over and under- 
invoicing practised by foreign firms. 
Several state enterprises of Brazil 


have been induced to spend 
over cight billion dollars in 
acquiring useless equipment. The 


light and energy company of 
Sao Paolo was forced to buy 30 
large generators for a total value 
of one billion dollars from France 
and Switzerland. The three hydro- 
electrical plants allegedly requiring 
these would never be built. In 
1981, the Government of Brazil, 
attracted by favourable credit con- 
ditions, bought five Japanese ships 
for bulk transport at a moment 
when the Brazilian shipping in- 
dustry, one of the five largest in the 
world, was working at 50 percent 
of its capacity. The ships could 
not be used, anyhow, because they 
were technologically obsolete. 
These are only a few glaring 
instances. More generally, waste- 
fal spending that sucks natural 
resources dry, destroys the environ- 
ment and discriminates against the 
underprivileged is part and parcel 
of modern capitalist life style and 
consumption patterns, fueled by 
large scale advertisoment and ex- 
ported to the remotest corner of the 
earth. This it is hypocritical of 
the IMF to blame the people of the 
debtor countries for living beyond 
their means. Though the common 
people in these countries have 
gained little from the massive debts 
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except toxic wastes and bullets, the 
burden of the IMF imposed aus- 
terity policies fall mainly on them. 
The American Civil War had been 
described by hostile critics as a 
rich man’s war and poor man’s 
battle. The debt crisis can be 
fairly called the debts of rich peo- 
ple repaid by the poor. 

The picture of the I.M.F. as a 
peace loving body, helpless to con- 
trol the military propensity and 
arms related expenditure of the 
member states, might have been 
more convincing if it had not con- 
sistently favoured military dictator. 
ships, War-mongering regimes or 
violent right-wing movements above 
democratic and pogressive orders. 
Nor is this a paradox. The IMF 
type austerity policies, drastically 
reducing the already low living 
standards of the masses and deci- 
mating much of the national eco- 
nomy, can hardly be implemented 
by any popularly based or elected 
government. The iron fist must 
guarantee the free market. It is 
scaroely a coincidence that Chile, 
the country which has most con- 
gistcntly—and  suicidally—imple- 
mented such policies has been ruled 
for fifteen years by the most brutal 
military dictatorship, even by Latin 
American standards. 

A general pattern is to be 
observed in several Third World 
countries, though of course, with 
considerable local variations. A 
democratic, in some cases mildly 
leftist government is pressurized by 
the I.M.F. and related bodies to 
follow their policies—drastic aus- 
terity, reduction of living stan- 
dards, devaluation, liberalization 
etc. It yields or refuses in part, 
hesitates and thus invites economic 
sanctions and boycotts. In either 
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case, deepening of the economic 
crisis and erosion of the regime’s 
popular base follow. The military 
takes advantage of the situation to 
step in. This was the case of the 
Goulart government in Brazil in 
1964, the Busia government in 
Ghana in 1971, the Allende govern- 
ment in Chile in 1973 and the Isabel 
Peron government in Argentina in 
1976. While the IL.M.F. was not the 
only factor behind the military 
coups, its importance cannot be 
discounted. Significantly the I.M.F. 
remained on far better terms with 
the military governments than with 
their civilian predecessors, even 
when the economic peformance of 
the former was not spectacular. 
Yet the fallen regimes, whatever 
their faults, had not been militarily 
inclined and had preferred: bread 
to guns. 

“The IL.M.F. has overthrown 
more governments than the mili- 
tary”, complained the veteran Costa 
Rican social democrat Pepe 
Figueres. (The I.M.F. and the Debt 
Crisis: Peter Korner et al) Jamaica, 
Costa Rica and Portugal—the last 
nota member of the Third World 
but a relatively underdeveloped 
European country—present varia- 
tions of the same story. In Jamaica, 
the democratic, left inclined Michael 
Manley government of 1972-80 
bowed to LM.F. pressure and 
adopted anti-people policies that 
eroded, along with other factors, its 
initial popularity. When it was too 
late, Manley veered round, broke 
with the I.M.F. and turned towards 
greater radicalism. The I.M.F. then 
started talks with the right wing 
opposition leader, Edward Seaga, 
though legally it is empowered to 
negotiate only with the recognized 
government of a country. Doubtless 
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encouraged by this support, Seaga’s 
party started violent riots, amoun- 
ting to a mini civil war. A military, 
coup was attempted, probably with 
the connivance of the C.I.A. In the 
end, it was an electoral debacle 
that brought down the Manley re- 
gime but its opponents can hardly 
be considered peaceful. This did 
not prevent the I.M.F. from being 
on excellent terms with Seaga, when 
the latter came to power. Though 
his government failed to satisfy 
some of the economic criterions set 
by the I.M.F. (for example, the 
level of money supply), it was, 
given a good conduct certificată 
and generous credit. The Carazo 
government of Costa Rica fell in 
1981 in not dissimilar circmstances. 
Portugal had been under fascist 
rulo for almost half a century. For 
more than a decade, the regime 
had waged a ruthless war in Africa, 
trying to suppress the revolt of its 
colonies. In 1974, it was overthrown 
by a popular revolt, supported by 
a section of the armed forces. The 
war was ended and the colonies 
granted freedom. This, however, 
did not win the approval of the: 
peace loving IL.M.F. The radical 
measures initiated by the new 
regimes alarmed capitalists at home 
and abroad. The social democratic 
Soares government faced an economic 
crisis for reasons largely beyond its 
control—the heritage of fifty years 
of fascism, the immediate disloca- 
tions caused by the upheaval, the 
flight of capital, the return of more 
than half a million colonists, the 
recession that hit the capitalist 
world at the time. It was forced 
to turn the I.M.F. for help. The 
rest of the story is familiar. Screw ~ 
turning by that institution, whose 
relationship with the previous war- 
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mongering, fascist regime had been 
perfectly cordial, led to the fall 
of the Soares government in 1979, 
without noticeably improving the 
economy. It should be noted that 
the Portuguese ruling classes openly 
treated the I.M.F. as their great ally 
and gave it instructions regarding 
its dealings with the government. 

A great deal might be said on 
the workings of the I.M.F. and its 


Andhra Pradesh 


P its brochure ‘Right to Life 
in NTR’s Andhra’, the 
Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties 
Committee (APCLC)has highlighted 
a pertinent contrast between 
‘encounter’ deaths during the 18 
months of the Emergency with its 
toll of 75 lives and the first eleven 
months of the bygone year, with 
its score of 52 murders of alleged 
or real activists of CPI(ML) groups, 
including 4 women, and some 12 
more, deprived of even the benefit 
of an ‘encounter’ story by the 
licensed and institutionalised mur- 
derers. The apt sub-title of the said 
publication is ‘Encounters’ as State 
Policy. 

It will be surprising and even 
shocking for decent minds to learn 
that the police in Andhra Pradesh 
have been allotted quotas in the 
matter of the state-sponsored kill- 
ings. A C.I. of the Task Force 
revealed these orders, saying that 
they had instructions to bump off 
at least two in a particular place 
(SWECCHA, APCLC Bulletin, 
Vol. 4, No. 11, November, 1988). 
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responsibility for the international 
debt crisis today. For the present 
we are concentrating on a single 
point—the hypocrisy of the I.M.F. 
claim that it opposes wasteful or 
military spending. What it really 
opposes is any kind of independence 
or pro-people policy on the part 
of the client states. The alleged 
scapegoat is the convicted criminal. 


‘Right te Life’ 


Sudarsan 


A peculiar feature, rather un- 
precedented, of these killings seems 
to be this: it is no longer the 
CPI(ML) activists alone who are 
asked to perform the duty of being 
murdered at the hands of the police, 
as if they owe it to the state, not 
even the sympathizers but quite 
innocent and unoffending people, 
not even remotely connected with 
‘Naxalite’ activities, ‘‘The ‘encoun- 
ters’ are not the handiwork of 
‘trigger-happy policemen’, but a 
deliberate policy of the Telugu 
Desam (Party) government” (RIGHT 
TO KILL...). Resorting to shooting 
down a person either by design or 
by accident and then weaving a 
tell-tale account about an armed 
‘encounter’ has become regular 
practice. For instance, Sambayya 
of Raghavapuram in Karimnagar 
district, killed on 14 September, 
was not a Naxalite by any stretch 
of imagination. He was an ordi- 
nary peasant, who had been sought 
to be implicated for alleged sym- 
pathies with the Naxalite move- 
ment in a number of cases, to 
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escape which he was obliged to run 
from place to place for safety but 
ultimately shot dead in a mango- 
grove outside that village. A month 
later, Lakshmi received fatal bullet- 
wounds in the back of her head 
while she was passing by the side 
of a house, in which certain 
Girijans were in assembly. Her 
husband was going alongside to 
their village from another. Getting 
Prior information of the assembly, 
police went there and shot down 
the sentry, and began spraying gun 
fire in which Lakshmi, though 
having nothing to do with all this, 
had to pay with her innocent life. 
In the Kodisingl Girijan hamlet 
of the Chintapalli area in the dis- 
trict of Visakhapatnam, the Ist of 
August saw a tribal dead while the 
Naxalites had made good their 
escape from the police who rushed 
to the place after getting informa- 
tion about their presence. Another 
such innocent victim was a Dalit 
by name Lacchayya, who fell prey 
to the bullets of trigger.brave 
policemen who were indignant at 
Naxalites for they had wounded a 
constable in the course of a 
real encounter. Lacchayya had 
nothing to do with it as his two 
associates who were forced out 
of the village, Korpol in the 
Lingampet police circle of Nazama- 
bad District 29th of October. The 
police spent their rage on him. 

A really tragic case was that of 
a woman named Polakka (‘Akka’ 
means elder sister in Telugu) and a 
term of endearment used for a 
female attached to the psople, alias 
Arunakka. She fell to the police 
firing, together with Yasoda and 
Manganna near Jaggannagudem 
lying in the Mulugu circle of 
Warangal District. Ask anyone 


in the area, he will tell you 
that she had nothing at all to do 
with any Naxalite squad and, on 
the contrary, she had been striving 
her every nerve in taking up quite 
legal issues of the peasants and 
agricultural labourers, Girijan and 
non-Girijan. Revenue department 
officials knew her and felt her 
presence as much as those of Forest 
and police Departments to whom 
she had been making unceasing 
representations on behalf of the 
people. Yet the police concocted 
yet another ‘encounter’ story, in this 
case, quite incredible, to justify 
their murder at least post-facto, 
The police had gone there on 20 
November again on prior informa- 
tion about a meeting of Naxalites, 
who, on seeing them, raised their 
hands asa token of surrender, but 
were shot at in reply, and it 
so happended that Polakka had to 
pay with her young and dedicated 
life forthe sin of being present 
there. 

A police party on patrolling 
duty inthe out-skirts of Warangal 
announced on 24 August that an 
‘unidentifiable’ Naxalite was killed 
in an encounter, They knew full 
well who he was. He was, in the 
police parlance, a ‘maji’ (ex-) Naxa- 
lite by name Madhu who had 
opened a bangle-shop after retrac- 
ing his steps from the movement. 
But he was not free from surveill- 
ance. It became a habit with the 
police to summon him when- 
ever they fell short of precise 
information about the movement, 
the present course of which he 
knew as little as they. On receiving 
another summon, he told his 
mothnr before he had left where 
he was going and to enquire about 
him if he failed to return in time. 
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He didn’t and the poor old woman 
went to the S.P. of Warangal 
District who had the heart to tell 
her, “If your son fails to turn up 
by evening, don’t you worry, his 
corpse would be on your door-step 
the following morning”. What is 
one to say about such gently cruel 
behaviour, cold-bloodedness, on the 
part of district police officers, not 
to speak of their subordinates ? 
Such stories could go on ad 
infinitum but there is no point in 
recounting them for, as stated 
above, it does not create evena 
tipple in the public mind, 
accustomed as it has been to larger- 
scale murders in the ongoing 
casteist-goonda-party politics of the 
state. Moreover, the constant 
drumming by the government and 
the bourgeois press has, to a large 
extent, succeeded in creating a very 
bad impression about the ‘Naxa- 
lites’ as the befe.noir of the drama 
of agrarian unrest. But, it should 
be said to the credit of the younger 
souls drudging in that press that 
they have, of late, been coming 
forward to probe such occurrences 
and to enter “‘where angels fear to 
tread” because these areas of dark- 
ness have been made virtually 
inaccessible for APCLC activists 
like its indefatigable general-secre- 
tary, Dr. K. Balagopal. SWECCHA 
mentioned another welcome deve- 
lopment in recent times ; people are 
coming forward, shedding fear 
progressively, with information 
about these things, which obviously, 
have become quiet repugnant to 
them. One more development is 
that spontaneous bursts of people’s 
wrath over lock-up deaths are being 
witnessed in several rural parts. 
There have been instances when 
people succeeded in getting indivi- 
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duals out of lock-ups by show of 
strength, numerical and physical. 
A ruling party MLA in Adilabad 
District had the honesty to denounce 
police terror against Girijans, much 
to the chagrin of his political 
bosses. It is the ‘intellectuals’ who 
are found in apathy, if not stupor. 
So long as their insistence on 
‘Liberty of Expression’ does not 
extend to the basic of the basics, 
viz., ‘Right to Life’, they would 
have to face history’s verdict that 
they too are guilty, their guilt being 
silence over things that must really 
matter to human beings. 

The analysis by the APCLC 
reveals that “while 13 of the 52 
(victims of polica murders)—just 
25 percent—are definitely known 
to be party activists (who are likely 
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ma genuine ‘encounter’ is theoreti- 
‘cally possible, though that is not 
to say that even these 13 are deaths 

real ‘encounters’), 17 of the 52 
are tribals, 8 are peasants, 7 belong 
to an assorted category, and the 
nature of remaining 7 is not known 


West Bengal 


‘Bakreshwar’ : 
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tous”. The roll-call of death has 
been addressing itself to ever mount- 
ing numbers of individuals who 
seem to be burdened under an 
unwritten constitutional duty of 
getting killed, instead of enjoying 
the Right to Life. 


A Few Posers 


By A Correspondent 


he decision of the West 
AS E Bengal G i 
; ga oveérnment to im- 
plement the Bakreshwar thermal 
project unilaterallly on its own, 
has evoked variety of reactions 
from various quarters. Perhaps an 
apparently serious question has been 
raised through a caustic remark im- 
plying that ‘“‘blood might be avail- 
able through a kind of donation, 
but will there be enough water for 
the project?” This type of re- 
action has been buttressed by the 
reported findings of a Central 
--“overnment team which visited the 
rproject area not very long ago. 
In view of non-availablity of the 
actual database and the analy- 
tical conclusions of the said Central 
team, it may not be judicious to 
comment on them. The people who 
are genuinely concerned about the 
technical aspects of the project as 
well as the inherent aberrations 
which are made use of in such 
issues, have a right to demand for 
the details. But through debates 
and controversies over the last two 
years, the whole project has become 
a game of political ping pong. 
$ Unfortunately, semi-technical and 
pseuo-scientifical and pseudo- 
scientific arguments have been re- 


sorted to by various protagonists 
joining the issues. 

It is known that all the central 
and peripheral aspects of the 
techno-economic contents of the 
Project had been vetted earlier by 
the Central Electricity Authority 
and Planning Commission. Now 
an air of uncertainty about the most 
vital and basic question of water 
availability and a trivial question 
of environmental clearance have 
emerged, where the Central team is 
said to have played no small part. 
The latest position known to this 
correspondent is that the team 
designated as Environmental App- 
raisal Committee visited Bakkreswar 
in the last week of June, 1988. This 
visit was followed by discussions 
between the West Bengal State Elec- 
tricity Board (WBSEB) and themem- 
bers of the Appraisal Committee at 
Delhi in the first week of July. In 
the third week of July, the Minis- 
ter-in-charge of Power, Govt. of 
West Bengal took a meeting where 
certain substantive decisions have 
been taken for undertaking addi- 
tional hydrological studies and 
explorations which are bound to 
delay the progress of the project 
further. It is curious that neither 
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in the Central team nor in State 
Minister’s meeting, any represen- 
tative of Geological Survey of India 
was involved, though GSI has been 
actively engaged in hydrologeogi- 
cal investigations in the area for 
several years now and is the most 
knowledgeable about the problems 
involved. It is further curious to 
note that in the Minister’s meeting, 
the Cnetral Government was ro- 
presented by only one representative, 
and that too in the person of a 
middle-level expert from the Central 
Ground Water Board. But it 
appears that all the major thrust of 
the decisions was carried through 
by this solitary representative of 
the Central team. Thus it should 
quite in order to observe that the 
statements made, data presented 
and theaction programmes accepted 
in course of Minister’s meeting 
should have been considered at the 
highest level of expertise and 
technical authority encompassing 
all departments and agencies con- 
crened with the project. 

It appears that with regard to 
the water managemet of the project, 
the requirement of water would be 
of the order of 54 cusecs round the 
year for 630 MW capacity. Water 
would be made available at the 
rate of 67 cusecs from the right 
bank canal of Myurakshi Project 
(Reservoir live storage being 0.45 
million acre-ft.) for nine months 
in the year. The supply for the 
remaining three months including 
the amount to be required by other 
prospective industries would be 
from the proposed reservoir ofa 
capacity of merely 23,000 acre-ft 
to be created by a dam across the 
Bakreswar river. As against the 
second proposal involving three 
months’ supply, the Central team 
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is reported to have suggested to 
explore the possibility of utilising 
Bround water sources by installing 
collector wells in river beds at 
several places in the area. The 
very scientific basis and geohydro- 
gical implications of these sugges- 
tions can be validly contested as 
was done by representatives of the 
State Government. But the Central 
team’s expert had his way citing 
certain irrelevant and misleading 
examples from a distant and geo- 
logically dissimilar area and the 
State Government swallowed the 
idea of conducting further sudies 
and exploration before taking any 
final decision about the construction 
of the dam across Bakreswar river. 

These points, as reported to have 
been recorded, bring into sharp 
focus, certain pertinent issues. 
These are : 

(i) The State Government seems 
to have not done even the minimum 
home task required for such vital 
deliberations in the meeting. The 
data clearly indicate that with the 
suggested arrangement, an amount 
to the tune of 13 cuses (in view of 
630 MW capacity) would be avail- 
able for storage for nine months a 
year for use during the remaining 
three months. The storage site pro- 
posed behind Bakreshwar dam 
could be designed and utilised for 
the puprpose of this storage, in 
addition to the run-off from the 
catchment area. The balance of 4! 
cusecs for the three months, amoun- 
ting to a net quantity of only 7400 
acreft. can easily be met with from 
storage of run-off which is quite 
high in the river basins of the area, 
as known to any knowledgeable 
person on the subject, 

(ii) The acceptance of the 
suggestions of the Central team 
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which is bound to delay the 
project further, till the additional 
studies are Carried out to a logical 
end, merely proves the state’s lack 
of confidence in the analytical 
processes of its own agencies, 
though it is presumed that the 
State Govt. was honest with the 
database and analyses. This also 
indicates the indirect admission 
of their failure to consider other 
viable alternatives. The State 
Govt. has a department of its own 
under the ostensible designation of 
Stac Water Investigation Directorate 
engaged in studying the ground 
water and surface water regimes 
of the whole state and this agency 
should have provided the valid 
information base. It is known to 
them that the possibilities of ground 
water extraction in all the forms 
and for the quantity envisaged by 
the Central team were thoroughly 
precluded in the geological and 
geomorphical terrain, a point 
already established by previous 
studies of Geological Survey of 
India. This should have been 
known to the experts of the Central 
team as well. Yet their suggestions, 
contrary to the known ground 
conditions raise doubts about their 
intention. Ifnot, their capability 
as serious and honest scientific 
workers, with desired level of 
knowledge of the subject, comes 
under question. 

(iii) While dwelling on the 
State Government’s role, it becomes 
apparent that a little more vigorous 
exercise is necessary, particularly 
on the component of water manage- 
ment for the Thermal Project, if it 
is desired to push it through within 
a decently manageable time-frame 
avoiding delays and cost over-runs. 
Rainfall-run-off characteristics, 
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water balance, possibilities of inter- 
basin transfer, present and projected 
demand of water (when the statioy 
capacity is expanded to 840 MW 4 
contemplated) etc. are some of the 
thrust areas for depth studies. In 
this context, mention may be made 
of a proposed reservoir scheme on 
Siddheswari-Nunbil river system on 
Bengal-Bihar border which has 
been languishing, though prelimi. 
nary GSI investigations have been 
completed here. This project could 
immensely augment the capacity of 
Mayurakshi system. Even a 
separate conductor from this 
reservoir could perennially feed al, 
the water needed for the Power 
Station, without touching the Right 
Bank Cannl of Mayurakshi Project. 

Thus it is necessaty that a 
holistic approach for such a big 
development project has to be made 
so that it should be possible to 
satisfy any pertinent scientific 
enquiry. 


Opinion 
Selling Calcutta ~ 


l 


to Promoters 
Deepankar Ghos 


S° much has been happening. 
Bofors, Geneva Summit. 
Russian withdrawal from Afghanis- 
tan. Benazir Bhutto. LTTE, Sri 
Lanka and Tamil Nadu. Pakistani 
troops in Afghanistan. Rajiv 
Gandhi-Jyoti Basu parely on India- 
China relations... 

And yet the Calcuttan has been 
blissfully unaware of the fact that 
slowly but surely he was being 
swept off the ground and his 
hearth in his beloved city. Very 
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recently the President of India has 
given assent to Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation drafted Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Amendment Bill. The Presi- 
dent can “‘return” a State Govern- 
ment Bill only once, as in the case 
of the Postal Bill and customarily 
gives his Assent. 

Fact should be more telling than 
comment. It may be relevent to 
cite a concrete instance. A retired 
Assistant Secretary of the West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Siddheswar Mitra was plead- 
ing his case at an objection hearing 
of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 
tion (CMC). His case was valuation 
rise of his habitat was arbitrary 
and unfair becaase it was a modest 
building more than sixty years old, 
inherited from his father and that 
there has been depreciation. 

The CMC official present at 
the hearing opposed Mr Mitra’s 
contention and said “‘But if you sell 
it you will at least get Rupees 
five lakh for your one cotta dwell- 
ing house on Panditia Road, (near 
Rashbehari Avenue)”. 

This just about sums up the Left 
Front dominated CMC’s approach 
to building valuation. By hook or 
by crook the CMC appears deter- 
mined to raise its resources and 
turning over the city to the building 
promoters has been accepted asa 
sure resources raising strategy. 
Present assessment policies cannot 
but compel most rate payers to sell 
off property. 

What the Calcutta City’s wage 
earning Classes, both inheritors and 
non-inheritors need to appreciate 
is that the tenant is as gravely 
affected and victimised by the 
CMC’s valuation policies as the 
modest “‘Land Lord” and ‘‘House 
owner” Siddheswar Mitra. Be- 
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cause with the overall rise in prices 
of land and building the rent will 
simultaneously rise and with the 
high rise of unaccounted money 
(black money) in circulation every 
year, the situation may be 
catastrophic leading to social tur- 
moil, 

In fact during the past three/four 
years CMC and its neighbourhood 
have experienced an alarming rent 
rise. Even in suburban areas like 
Sorsuna or Madhyamgram a two- 
room (9’.19‘) flat fetches a rent of 
Rs 600/- or 700/- per month. 

In fact quite frankly the public 
purpose demands an immediate 
fact finding review of the exodus 
of “house owners” to regions 
réferred to as Calcutta’s ‘“‘neigh- 
bourhood’’, much of it having been 
brought within the CMC by the 
Left Front Government of West 
Bengal. Enquiries reveal that under 
pressure of Municipal Taxes so far 
three in ten “‘house owners” have 
moved out to Calcutta’s “‘neighbour- 
hood”, and living now in rented 
apartments. 

What isthe relevant figure of 
tenent population? A survey 
reveals that six out of ten families 
who lived within the old Calcutta 
Municipal Area (prior to its expan- 
sion by the Left Front in the name 
of Calcutta Municipal Corporation) 
have moved to regions outside the 
old Calcutta Municipal Area and 
have rented apartments in the 
sprawling suburban jungles. 

The Left Front domineted CMC 
is pursuing its promotor-oriented 
policy with alarming vengeance. 
The point is easily made with citing 
one of its many assessment prac- 
tices. 

During the last six months many 
“house owners” have complained 
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to the CMC authority tbat dates 
for objection hearing were never 
received by them and in their 
absence the assessment Officers have 
decided exparte and maintained the 
raised valuation to which the objec- 
tion had been made. The CMC 
insist that the dates were intimated 
under certificate of posting. The 
point of house owners is: why does 
not the CMC intimate the date of 
objection hearing by registered A/D 
post ? 

Itis high time that the sons of 
Calcutta whether tenant or wage. 
earning ‘‘house owners’, became 
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a 


aware of the grave implications of 4 


the CMC’s building assessment 
policy, very clearly geared to 
promotor orientation and eviction 
of the wage earning classes under 
heavy municipal taxation. 


“Salaam Bombay !” 
Arindam Ghosh-Dastidar 


Mi" Nair has dedicated this 
much-acclaimed film to 
the children on the streets of 
Bombay. This information, which 
is flashed onthe screen moments 
before the curtains are rung down, 
makes one wonder whether it was 
really necessary to set Salaam 
Bombay! against the backdrop of 
a red light area. Unwittingly or 
otherwise, this has given this power- 
fully moving film a certain box 
office appeal, judging from the 
crowds that throng the booking 
counters. Street children, whether 
in Bombay or any other Indian 
city, are not to be found in the red 
light areas alone. 

And yet Mira Nair’s singular 
achievement is that she has been 
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able to produce a bold human docu- 
ment. She has been bold without 
being sensational. She has port. 
rayed reality without making the 
film appear erotic. Indeed, the 
controlled handling of people and 
problems is a striking feature of the 
film. The music is solemn and the 
screenplay consists of a string of 
episodes that have been woven 
together by the film-maker and 
Sooni Taporevala. These episodes 
are centred around Bombay’s under- 
world and also around the lives of 
the other half. Sandi Sissel’s 
photography makes some of the 
framers self-explanatory, the comera 
often moving from left to right in a 
passing show of the dregs of society. 

What makes the film still more 
extraordinary is that Mira Nair 
has relied largely on a committed 
set of non-actors. Those who have 
performed as Bombay’s street-chil- 
dren have shown a commitment to 
the cinema that is worthy of emula- 
tion. Krishna (Sheikh Sayed), the 
central figure, arrives in Bombay 
to earn Rs 500 for his mother in 
her native village. He starts earning 
by serving tea in a brothel. The 
going gets tougher and tougher as 
he is cheated and bullied. His 
friend is a ganja addict who 
peddles in drugs. He is shocked at 
the sight ofa girl being sold. He 
makes an unsuccessful attempt to 
rescue the girl by setting her room 
on fire. At one stage he is picked 
up by the police and sent to a 


reform school from where he 
escapes. Eventually, he frees 
another woman, Rekha (Anita 


Kanwar), by stabbing her “‘hus- 
band”. Rekha, already heart-bro- 
ken after her daughter has been 
taken over by an orphanage, now 
leaves her sleazy surroundings in 
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the midst of the Ganapati festival. 
The other woman, whom Krishna 
had tried to rescue had left the 
place with a client. Krishna’s links 
with the world that had sustained 
him callapses. In a moving closing 
shot we see him tying a string 
around his top, unsure of his futvre. 


Central to to the problem is 
child labour. Krishna has to sur- 
vive selling tea in a Bombay brothel 
only after a circus company folds 
up. The fact is that he should not 
have been working for either. That 
perhaps is the message Mira Nair 
seeks to convey. She has presented 
the harsh realities, but has stopped 
short of prescribing a solution. 
Perhaas because there is none. She 
has unmasked the swinging city of 
Bombay. And that is enough. 


Hostage Issue 


Journalists’ Ordeal 
By A Gorrespondent 


S THE DIPLOMATIC 

community fixes its hopes 
on a permanent end to the war be- 
tween Iran and Iraq, the fate of the 
approximately 18 foreigners held 
hostage in Lebanon may hang in 
the balance. Among these are three 
journalists: U.S. reporter Terry 
Anderson, 40, Middle East Bureau 
chief of the Associated Press; 
British correspondent John Mc- 
Carthy, 31, of the Worldwide 
Television News agency; and the 
New York-based British journalist 
Alec Collett, who was on assign- 
ment for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. 


Anderson was abducted while 
driving in West Beirut on March 16, 
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1985 by men believed to be mem- 
bers of the Islamic Jihad, a pro- 
Iranian Shi’ite group. 

Collett was kidnapped on March 
25, 1985 in southern Beirut. The 
pro-Libyan Revolutionary Organi- 
zation of Socialist Moslems claimed 
responsibility for that act. On 
April 23, 1986, after the U.S. air 
raid on Libya, the organization 
released a statement that Collett, 
who was 64 at the time, had been 
hanged in retaliation. A videotape 
purporting to show the event 
accompanied the statement, but 
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persons who viewed it were unable 


to make a positive identification, 
and no body has been found. 

McCarthy was seized on April 
17, 1986 is southern Beirut while 
driving to the airport. Two 
groups claimed the action at the 
time: the Qaddafi Organization 
and another pro-Libyan group, the 
Revolutionary Commando Cells 
{they may in fact be the same 
group). However, there has been 
no further news of McCarthy since 
he disappeared. 

In addition to the three jour. 
nalists, there are two U.S. hostages 
from related fields, Alann Steen, a 
journalism professor at Beirut 
University College, abducted on 
January 24, 1987, and Edward 
Tracy, a self-described freelance 
writer and world traveller, missing 
since October 21, 1986. 

The hostages are generally 
believed to be held in buildings in 
the southern suburbs of Beirut, 
Lebanon’s regular forces do not 
control this mainly Shiite area, 
where Syrian troops were deployed 
in May after bloody clashes between 
the Amal Shi’ite militia and the 
Jranian-influenced Hizbollah. The 
Islamic Jihad is believed to be one 
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f the groups loosely linked under 
me Hizbollah umbrella. 

Hopes for ending the hostages’ 
„deal were raised by the release 
n May 4 of French diplomats 
farcel Fontaine and Marcel 
arton, and journalist Jean-Paul 
auffmann, a writer for the news- 
«agazine L'Evenement du Jeudi, 
auffmann has stated that the three 
ien’s status as a cause colebre 
mong the French public put 
structive pressure on the govern. 
‘ent to work on their behalf. The 
“lease, which took place four days 
shore the French presidential elec- 
eu, hinged on the French govern- 
«ont’s agreement to repay $340 
aillion on an outstanding loan 
ade by Iran andto renew diplo- 
«atic relations with that country. 
he government denied rumours it 
ad also agreed to pay a ransom to 
xe pro-lranian captors. 

The three Freneh hostages, who 
ere held by the Islamic Jihad, 
covided new details on the capti- 
ty of Terry Anderson. Carton 
iid that he played dominoes and 
F with Anderson, his cellmate 

six months. Fontaine told the 
‘ess that Anderson’s greatest fear 
as that the U.S. would send 
ymmandos to attack his captors, 
hich the ex-Marine believed would 
sult in his own death. The 
‘ench also reported that Anderson 
as unaware of the deaths of his 
ther and brother in 1986; he 
as allowed to see newspapers 
util January 1986, when his father 
Wi ill. Anderson went on a hunger 

‘ike to try to regain access to the 

pers. A man with a profound 

diction to the news, Anderson’s 
ylation has been another form of 
streatment. 

Despite this wairness of the 
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hostage issue, there have been hints 
ofa shifting posture toward Iran 
in Washington and London in 
recent months. Fitzwater said the 
U.S. wanted to open talks with Iran 
on other matters, and Britain and 
iran have taken gradual steps toward 
a rapprochement. 


There may be additional reasons 
for hope on the hostages. Many 
observers see opportunities arising 
from the Iran-Iraq peace talks, from 
Iran’s apparent desire to mend 
relations with the West, and from 
the tendency of its initiatives on the 
hostages to coincide with election 
season in the countries of which the 
hostages are nationals. 


Iran has repeatedy acknowledg- . 


ed its influence over the groups 
holding at least some of the hos. 
tages. On July 26, for example, it 
offered to help obtain the release 
of American hostages if the United 
States returned Iranian assets that 
were frozen. However, itis by no 
mesns certain that the captor 
groups would comply with a deal 
brokered in Teheran, since they 
have their own agendas as well. 
For example, the Islamic Jihad 
has demanded the release of 17 
Lebanese imprisonsed in Kuwait, 
and would probably also seek pay- 
ments for releasing their captives. 
On August 18, Islamic Jihad warn- 
ed in a statement: ‘“‘Counting on 
regional and international develop- 
ments will not bo of use at all in 
releasing the captives in Lebanon. 
We are the only side that decides 
[their] fate, beit releasing them, 
executing them or maintaining their 
detention.” The statement was 
authenticated by a photograph of 
Terry Anderson. 


[ Source : CPJ Update | 
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‘Antarjali Yatra’ 


Gautam Ghose’s ‘Antarjali Yatra’ 
is a stark portrayal of the 
purblind and obscurantist religio- 
social rites of Bengal nearly a 
century and a half ago. Kamal 
Kumar Majumder’s book of the 
same name has beon adapted to the 
celluloid screen with artistic craft- 
manship. The curtain is raised 
against the backdrop of the out- 
moded social custom when the 
Hindu widows used to resort to self- 
immolation in the burning pyre of 
their dead husbands, 

The director throws a few subtle 
and slanting flashes upon the sup- 
posedly disinterested otherworld- 
liness of the Hindu religion. He 
ruthlessly exposes the rank avari- 
ciousness and materialism at the 
same time. When the key of the 
dying man is thrown away by the 
stoical Josobati—the two elderly 
sons of the dying man literally 
come to jostling skirmishes in the 
thick mud for possessing the key. 
The scene is an eye-opener to the 
disinterested facade of the society. 

Mr Ghoshe’s reformistic zeal is 
almost on a par with his artistic 
dexterity. He sometimes resorts to 
exaggeration. But that does not 
tend to take away from the 
aesthetic appeal. The faint diffused 
light falling upon the vast expanse, 
the dilapidated Shiva temple and 
the vermilion-tinctured wall and 
the lone cottage of Baiju build up 
an eerio and unearthly atmosphere. 
Debal Kumar Chakravarti 
Calcutta 
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fient in agriculture during the Seventh Plan may 
turn out to be marginally lower than the Sixth Plan 
actuals. 


It would appear that the diversion of public sector 
resources to the IRDP type investment has failed to 
promote compensatory capital formation or output 
generation in the household sector, and has simply 
raised further a fictitiously high sectoral ICOR 
(incremental capital-output ratio) in agriculture. 
Available evidence also suggests that agricultural 
development in the semi-arid agricultural regions and 
the eastern Indian rice belt, requires a significantly 
different package of policies, including major struc- 
tural changes involving attempts at unleashing the 
working peasants’ mutual aid and cooperative sup- 
port systems for proper utilisation of the scale eco- 
nomies of technological inputs, particularly of water 
management structures. That would seem to be of 
decisive importance if the largest potential gains are 
to be achieved. In the semi-arid regions adaptation 
of seed variety and cropping patterns to micro- 
climatic variation would seem to be equally impor- 
tant. In this, something may have to be learnt from 
the traditional, now nearly extinct, mixed cropping 
practices, which can still be seen among some “‘back- 
ward” tribal areas. Similarly, coastal regions and 
deltaic areas, saucer shaped water logged areas, 
which are extensive and are growing over large parts 
of eastern India, require a different set of flood 
control, drainage, and other measures of impounding 
surplus surface water, perhaps in a series of small 
reservoirs along the profile of a gradient. These too 
have significant employment potential. 


In this connection, particular attention needs to be 
focussed on the tribal heartland in eastern India 
located: in the triangle of western Orissa, western 
West Bengal, southern Bihar and eastern Madhya 
Pradesh. There is no space here to go into into the 
frightening long run processes afoot in these regions 
for quite sometime past. There is some evidence 
to suggest, for instance, that the rate of deforestation 
in the densely forested regions of Orissa and West 
Bengal could be as high as more than 5-6 per cent 
per annum, and not the two percent or less usually 
estimated. Suffice it to say that, what with the large 
scale and unprecendented rates of deforestation, 
slaughter mining, sudden growth of modern urban 
pockets like the steel towns, etc. — the spin-off from 
which have hardly affected the surrounding ocean of 
the most heart rending poverty and deprivation — 
the entire region seems to be heading for the kind of 
crisis which has become chronic in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Kalahandi or Palamau are merely the straws 
in the wind. 


The crisis developing in these regions is of a long 
run environmental-demographic character and is 
bound to fuel the Jharkhand type agitation as its 
only possible expression. These are the clear symp- 
toms of retrogression to be seen in the context of the 
distorted inter-regional and inter-crop allocation of 
agricultural resources and relative prices, concomi- 
tant upon the rise of the farm lobby as a major 
phenomenon in Punjab, Haryana, west Uttar Pradesh, 
of the sugar and the cotton lobbies of western 
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India and the prosperous rural gentry of coastal 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and parts of Karna- 
taka. Relative-prices and subsidies distribute gains 
and losses across agrarian strata, crops and regions 
at the same time, by sucking out potential legitimate 
income as deduction from real wages — a kind of 
absolute rent charged on the deprived segments and 
regions exercised through the market mechanism, a 
new type of internal drain — labour power being 
compelled to sell below its value in these regions, 
prompting outmigration. — 

On the other hand, this structure of relative prices 
and subsidies makes it difficult for public investment 
in agriculture to be stepped up on any significant 
scale in these areas and crops — of strategic impor- 
tance because of the vast natural resources and 
public investments in the region — thanks to the 
large black holes created by them in the budget. 
Relief expenditures distributed as political rentals 
perpetuate rather than mitigate the system. The 
consequence is the kind of cycle of violence endemic 
all over this region. Unless emergency measures are 
undertaken to counter these long run processes in 
what is emerging as Jharkhand territory, comprising 
the tribal heartland across western Orissa, western 
West Bengal, southern Bihar and eastern Madhya 
Pradesh, an altogether uncontrollable economic and 
political calamity cannot be avoided. Mass popula- 
tion migration of the sort witnessed from Bangladesh 
into India may overtake the région. That is the back- 
ground to the nature of the current political crisis in 
this region also, where most traditional all-Jndia 
parties are becoming irrelevant and the tribe/caste 
identities are coming to the fore. 


This is not the place to go into the details of 
these measures. The purpose of this write-up is 
merely to sound a note of warning. The Eighth Plan 
must take specific cognisance of the emergency 
character of the crisis developing in this region. 
There are similar phenomena in other regions of the 
vast semi-arid tracts also. But, one cannot see where 
the financial resources for reversing the trend of 
declining public investments in agriculture are going 
to come from unless some selective cutbacks in 


‘subsidies take place, and a significant scaling down 


of defence expenditure is placed on the country’s 
immediate agenda, as our relations with China and 
Pakistan are no longer in the danger zone, and are 
not likely to be so in the near future. 


It is no longer necessary to compromise our 
national integrity and security to consider a signi- 
ficant and urgent scaling down of our defence 
expenditure. An election year may be quite the 
pertinent time for such an initiative with a bumper 
crop to back up a dramatic step-up in public sector 
investment in agriculture and its support system, 
particularly in the regions mentioned above. These 
investments must not, however, be in the nature of 
doles, but create substantive durable assets. 


To divert public outlays from defence to agricul- 
tural investments would, under the present circums- 
tances. be a better guarantee of national security, 
since the Indian state is under stege from within 
more than without. Q 
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Sino-Pak Nuclear. Link 


NILOFAR SUHRAWARDY 


Paxistan’s nuclear capability is no longer a secret. 

In this context, Benazir’s China visit assumes 
` special significance. Immediately upon assumption 
of power, Benazir had credited China with significant 
contribution in the nuclear development of Pakistan. 
She said that had her father not been deposed of in 
a coup, Pakistan would have gone nuclear a decade 
earlier. But because of the take over of the govern- 
ment by the military, China subsequently exercised 
restraint in giving nuclear help to Pakistan (resuming 
it only after the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan). 
According to Western sources, Benazir Bhutto during 
her visit to China has finalised plans for a nuclear 
test of the Pakistani bomb at the Lop Nor testing 
ground of China. For quite sometime to come there- 
fore, the Sino-Pak nuclear link cannot be taken 
lightly, 

China has considerably helped Pakistan in its 
nuclear pursuit. In the seventies Leslie Gelb who 
held an important positionin the Carter administra- 
tion and the US intelligence services, had alleged that 
China had provided Pakistan with the test design of 
its fourth nuclear weapon. This design was given 
importance because it weighed less than a ton and 
could be carried by an aircraft like the Mirage I/V, 
the F-16 or by a missile like the SS-4. The US 
administration also acknowledged that the Chinese 
experts were present at Kahuta, the atomic research 
centre in Pakistan; China had sold heavy water to 
Pakistan; and China had also provided help to 
Pakistan in the enrichment field. The Soviets too 


have maintained that China had a definite role to. 


play in the Pakistani nuclear proliferation. In Mos- 
cow World Service Report (English) of August 26, 
1984, it was stated that China has “...made a direct 
contribution to the development of Pakistan’s 
nuclear potential’. Similarly, the Indian specialists 
have stated that the Chinese help to Pakistan con- 
sisted of transfer of nuclear weapon design informa- 
tion, assistance in the setting up of an enrichment 
plant, supply of nuclear test data, conduct ofa 
nuclear test on behalf of Pakistan, supply of heavy 
water and transfer of the plutonium reprocessing 
technology. 

Unless contrary evidence is found, the help ren- 
dered by China in the nuclear development of 
Pakistan — as is clear from the above — cannot be 
denied. What are factors responsible for the exten- 
sion of such help? First, with or without the nuclear 
link, Sino-Pak alliance is based only on mutual geo- 
strategic advantages perceived by both in the regio- 
nal context. China and Pakistan have always been 
apprehensive of the moves of both the Soviet 
Union and India in South Asia. Uptill recently 
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China has backed Pakistan’s policy on Afghanistan, 
insisting on complete withdrawal of the Soviet troops 
and the safe return of the millions of Afghans who 
have taken refuge in Pakistan. On their part, the 
Pak officials have, throughout the UN-sponsored 
talks on Afghanistan, kept the Chinese officials duly 
informed about the progress of the negotiations. 

This partnership is regarded as useful by both 
the parties in the context of their nuclear ambitions 
as well. China is not willing to join the nuclear 
arms reduction process. Jt has, in the last two 
years, shifted from its earlier stand when it had 
pledged to do, ifthe two superpowers reduced their 
nuclear arsenals by 50 per cent. The Chinese stand 
now is thateven if the two super powers reduced 
their nuclear arsenals by 50 per cent, they would 
still be holding 90: per cent of the world’s nuclear 
weapons, Moreover, the two were constantly imprvo- 
ing the quality of their weapons. The leading 
members of the Pugwas Council have stated that 
since China had taken the ‘no first-use’ pledge, no 
further actionon its part was called for. China is 
thus not willing to join the nuclear reduction pro- 
cess, but it is definitely desirous of improving the 
quality of its own nuclear weapons. This in a way 
explains the Sino-Pak nuclear link. 

It has been alleged that China helped Pakistan 
to build its reprocessing plant, because in exchange 
it wished to gain access to Pakistan’s Candu reactor 
technology. There is also a report ofa trade-off, 
between the Pakistani centrifuge technology and the 
Chinese test data. China helped Pakistan with the 
nuclear weapon design activity and in exchange it 
obtained a close look at the Pakistani centrifuges 
to enhance its knowledge about it. China traded its’ 
knowledge as a nuclear weapon state with the 
advanced technical knowledge of the drafts stolen 
by the Pakistani experts from Urenco, Netherlands. 
On September 15, 1986 a nuclear energy coopera- 
tion agreement was signed between China and, 
Pakistan. Though it is maintained by both\that the 


, agreement is strictly confined to peaceful uses of. 


nuclear technology, this stand is found to be weak 

in the light of the facts that have been revealed. 
China entered into a nuclear cooperation with 
Pakistan on the basis of the advantages perceived 
not only bilaterally, but also in the global ‘context. 
In its ambitious drive for a superpower status, 
China feels mightier perhaps with a small power. 
like Pakistan included in its foreign policy stances, 
The strategic adantages conceived by China also can 
not be denied. The deployment of the Chinese’ 
nuclear-armed submarines in the north-west quad- 
tant of the Indian Ocean would require port faci- ` 
lities that Pakistan may by willing to provide. 
Moreover, with the strategic relationship entered 
into by China with the USA in the beginning of 
. (Continued on page 33) 





Anatomy of Jharkhand Movement 


BARUN DAS GUPTA 


[Be rally held by the Jharkhand Coordination 

Committee (JCC) in Calcutta on January 31, to 
press their demand fora separate State comprising 
twentyone districts in four States (West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh), passed off 
peacefully. The West Bengal Government had been 
kept on the tenterhooks for weeks, as the organisers 
seemed determined to bring in half a million adivasis 
to the city, armed with their traditional weapons — 
bows and arrows and tangis. 

The State Government worked both on adminis- 
trative and political planes to dissuade the organisers 
from bringing in weapons as also to reduce the 
strength of the rally. It also requested the Buhar 
Government to help in this regard. And is succeed- 
ed. The strength of the rally —- peaceful and disci- 
plined — was not more than 20,000. Scores of buses 
and other vehicles were stopped by the police in 
Midnapur, Bankura and Purulia districts, preventing 
the adivasis from proceeding towards Calcutta. CPI- 
M workers also conducted an intensive propaganda 
campaign in the villages, dissuading people from 
joining the rally. 

As the police had earlier banned carrying of arms 
at the rally, Naren Hansda, Secretary of the Midna- 
pur unit of the Jharkhand Party (a JCC constituent) 
filed a petition in the Calcutta High Court against 
the ban and prayed for a stay order which the High 
Court, however, did not grant. After this the JCC 
leaders did not insist on the carrying of arms. Asa 
matter of fact the leaders, including the Naxal jJeader 
Santosh Rana of CPI-ML, cooperated with the police 
at Howrah Station in disarming the adivasis. The 
police told them the weapons would be returned to 
them as they came back from the rally for the return 
journey. In spite of this, however, some of them 
managed to bring their bows, arrows and tangis to 
the rally and displayed these. 

The JCC leader announced that as the next phase 
of their programme they would start an indefinite 
blockade in the Jharkhand area of Bihar to prevent 
the mineral and forest wealth of the area from being 
taken out. To begin with, they would block the 
G.T. Road from Dhanbad to Barahi — a stretch of 
about 100 kilometres. The blockade would cover 
only road traffic. Trains will not be stopped. 

The language of the memorandum the JCC sub- 
mitted to the State Government — it was addressed 
to the Chief Minister but accepted by Land Reforms 
Minister Benoy Choudhury in the CM’s absence — 
was remarkably sober in sharp contrast with the 
speeches delivered by some of the JCC leaders who 
warned of building up a militant movement like that 
of the GNLF in Darjeeling or the AASU in Assam 
and threatened to resort to an “armed struggle’, 
if necessary. 

Calling Jyoti Basu a “statesman” who knew the 
Jharkhand problem much better than other leaders, 
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the memorialists sought his “help and cooperation” 
in achieving the following two demands: 

1. Form the Jharkhand State with 21 districts (Midnapur, 

Bankura and Purulia from West Bengal; Mayurbhanj, 

Keonjhar, Sambalpur and Sundargarh from Orissa; Raigar 

and Narguja from Madhya Pradesh; and Chhotanagpur 

ane Santal Parganas divisions of Bihar). 

2. (i) Open departments in the universities of West Bengal 
for teaching and research in tribal and regional languages 
like Santhali, Mundari, Kurmalı, Kurukh, Ho and 
Nagpuri, ete. 

(ii) Make arrangements for teaching of tribal and regional 

languages in colleges and schools in those instttuttons 

where the particular linguistic groups exceed ten per cent 
of the student strength. 

(11) Conduct government business in tribal and regional 

languages in those parts where these languages are spoken. 

The memorandum stated that while gigantic 
industries, big dams and mining projects are rapidly 
coming up in the minerally rich Jharkhand region, 
destroying the ecology and displacing “our people” 
in large numbers, the “tribal and indigenous people” 
are being deprived of all avenues of livelihood. 
Fven the third and fourth grade jobs are being 
grabbed by the non-Jharkhandis. ‘“‘Their language, 
literature, traditional arts and crafts and other 
tenets of cultural values are facing extinction in 
every walk of life. Jharkhandi people are being 
exploited politically, socially, economically and 
culturally.” 

it is for this reason, the memorandum went on to 
say, that everyone, whether a tribal or a sadan (non- 
tribal), residing i in the Jharkhand region, are strug- 
gling for ‘emancipation from national oppression” 
which is impossible of achievement “‘without politi- 
cal power, that ıs, autonomy in the form of [a 
separate] State under the Constitution.” 

The memorandum emphasised that the demand 
for a separate State was not that of the Santhals 
or adivasis alone buta “genuine demand of all the 
people.” Residing in the Jharkhand area. The JCC 
leaders repeatedly stress this point. 

Benoy Choudhury who met the five-man JCC 
delegation told them that their main demand — a 
separate State — fell under the purview of the 
Centre; the State Government had nothing to do 
with it As to language, the question of recognising 
the Santhali language in the universities and colleges 
had been engaging the State Government’s attention 
for a long time. 

Two days later, on his return to Calcutta, Jyoti 
Basu reiterated his well-known stand that the 
demand for a separate State could not be conceded. 
As to autonomy, he said it was not possible to set 
up an autonomous council ın every village. Besides, 
the Jharkhandis constituted only four per cent of 
the population in Midnapur, eight per cent in 
Bankura, and 17 për cent in Purulia. Basu said 
the CPI-M’s Bihar unit had been asked to investi- 
gate into the details of the Jharkhandis’ demands 
and send a-report to the West Bengal party. On 
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receipt of the report, it would be possible to decide 
what steps should be taken. On language, Basu 
said the State Government had already started 
teaching “Alchiki” in primary schools. He was 
skeptical if Alchiki could be used for teaching 
subjects like medicine; at least through Bengali such 
` subjects could not be taught. 

The West Bengal CPI concedes there is logic 
behind many of the Jharkhandi demands. The 
party’s Bihar unit supports the separate Jharkhand 
demand. The West Bengal unit is opposed to the 
inclusion of the three Bengal districts in the pro- 
posed State. The Bengal CPI leaders think that 
adivasis are genuinely concerned about preserving 
their culture, tradition and ethos. But the Left 
should be on guard against the possibility of the 
secessionists using the Jharkhand movement in the 
State. They feel worried at the declining influence of 
the two Communist parties and the growing influ- 
ence of the Jharkhandi leaders on the adivasis. 

They are also not happy with the performance of 
the Tribal Welfare Board. Though the Alchiki 
language has been recognised, not much has been 
done to publish books in Alchiki language. Differ- 
ing from the CPI-M, the CPI and the RSP leaders 
bold that the Jharkhandis have the democratic right 
to organise meetings and rallies. Nobody can object 
to this. The Forward Bloc, on the other hand, thinks 
that like the GNLF movement, the Jharkhand move- 
ment is also separatist, but it cannot be dealt with 
merely through administrative measures. The Left 
parties would have to build up a united movement 
against it 


THE movement for a Jharkhand State is not new — 
it has been there for at least 30 years. It had its ups 
and downs, different tribal communities joined it at 
different times and the leaderships changed. The 
movement got a fresh spurt in 1987. On the occasion 
of the 113th birth anniversary of Birsa Munda, the 
legendary hero who led an armed rebellion against 
the British during 1895-1900, some 50 tribal orga- 
nisations had called for a joint rally at Ranchi on 
November 15, 1987. 

The Bihar Government went all out to prevent the 
rally. Trains were cancelled, Section 144 CrPC was 
clamped and some forty companies of BSP, CRP 
and Bihar Military Police were deployed. Many 
leaders were arrested. The organisers then decided 
that no mineral, forest or agricultural product would 
be allowed to be taken out of the area, a no-tax 
campaign would be started, disputes would not be 
taken to sarkari courts but settled in “‘village courts” 
and eventually a unilateral declaration of Statehood 
would be made. 

At present there are two organisations behind the 
Jharkhand movement. One is the JCC which orga- 
nised the Calcutta rally. The other is the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha (JMM). The JCC and the JMM are 
not only working independently of each other, their 
mutual relations are also strained. 

The JCC was formed in September, 1987, as an 
umbrella organisation of different Jharkhandi groups. 
Its main base is in West Bengal. Apart from some 
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prominent adivasi leaders, it also has quite a number 
of non-adivasi leaders. Some of these latter belong 
to the Church, while somejothers like Santosh Rana 
are Naxalites. The Naxalites are trying to give an 
anti-CPI-M edge to the movement. Rana and All- 
Jharkhand Students’ Union (AJSU) general secretary 
Suraj Singh Besra delivered the most militant 
speeches at the rally. They criticised both the 
Congress and the CPI-M and were particularly harsh’ 
on the CPI-M-led Left Front Government for its 
attempts to foil the rally. 

Indian Students’ Association (ISA), a Naxalite 
student body, distributed leaflets at the rally, recall- 
ing that in the 1940s, it was the present Chief 
Minister Jyoti Basu who defended the then CPI 
legislator Ratanlal Brahmin entering the legislature 
with a kukri. Basu had then said that kukri was a 
part of Nepali culture. But the very same Basu was 
giving the contrary arguments now when it came to 
the question of the right of the adivaSis to carry their 
traditional weapons which are as much part of the 
tribal culture. The ISA, apparently, does not diffe- 
rentiate between an individual carrying a weapon 
and an armed crowd marching through city thorough- 
fares as part of a political agitation. 

In the recent past, there have been several armed 
clashes between supporters of the JCC and the 
CPI-M, specially in Midnapur district. In one such 
clash, Sheikh Qutubuddin, a JCC leader, was killed, 
allegedly by CPI-M supporters, after which a large 
number of Muslims are claimed to have joined the 
JCC. There are also reports that, as happened during 
the GNLF niovement in Darjeeling, CPI-M ranks in 
the adivasi areas of Midnapur, Purulia and Bankura 
are leaving their party and joining the Jharkhand 
movement. 

The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM) is being 
led by Sibu Soren. It has a larger following in Bihar 
than in West Bengal. Soren keeps close touch with 
the Congress-l Two days before the rally, West 
Bengal PCC-I chief Barkat Ghani Khan Choudhury 
reportedly sent feelers to Sibu Soren and some other 
JMM leaders requesting them to meet him early, 
either in West Bengal orin Delhi, according to their 
convenience. Choudhury is understood to have indi- 
cated to the adivasi leaders of the Congress-I that he 
would like to enter into an electoral alliance “‘with a 
section of Jharkhandis’’ in the next Lok Sabha elec- 
tions One of the reasons of the strained relations 
between the JMM and the JCC is.the former’s 
hobnobbing with the Congress: the JCC views the 
JMM’s contacts with the Congress with suspicion. 

PCC-I leaders, however, have conflicting opinions 
onthe Jharkhand movement. CLP-I leader Abdus 
Sattar thinks the Jharkhand demand is unreasonable 
and no Congressman can support it. But Subrata 
Mukherjee, the State INTUC President, has publicly 
supported the demand. 

If there is a militant section among the Jharkhand 
leaders, there is also a sober section that is against 
the movement going along extremist lines or adopt- 
ing violent means. Talking to this correspondent at a 
corner of the January 31 rally, Dr Ramdayal Munda 
pointed out the absurdity of fighting guns and rifles 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Indian Patent Act : Implications of Controversy 


SURENDRA J. PATEL 


“[ 2s study covers five major topics: (i) main features 

of the Indian Patent Act (1970); (ii) the evolu- 
tion of the World Patent System; (iii) the Paris Con- 
vention; (iv) initiatives of the Third World to revise 
this system in order to serve their development inte- 
rests; and (v) the current pressures, particularly in 
the Uruguay Round of negotiations in GATT, which 
mark the complete reversal ef all the commitments 
given earlier by the developed countries to assist the 
Third World in its search for policies best suited to 
its interests. These are followed by brief concluding 
observations on the future. : 

My objective is to help towards a better apprecia- 
tion of the evolution of the patent system, the 
unanimous position taken by developing countries in 
international negotiations and the solemn commit- 
ments made earlier by the developed countries for 
revising the system so as to serve the goals of a new 
economic order, in particular through the industriali- 
sation of developing countries. 


, MAIN FEATURES OF INDIAN PATENT ACT 
“ OF 1970 


The Indian Patent Act of 1970 represents a 
historical landmark. Jt has served as a model for 
the new patent laws adopted by many Third World 
countries in Latin America, Asia and Africa. One is 
familiar with the working of this Act, particularly 
the way in which it has helped raise five-fold the 
national production of pharmaceuticals and chemi- 


The author is a Senior Advisor, United Nations 
University, World Institute for Development Eco- 
nomics Research (WIDER), Helsinki. Finland. 
He was earlier the Director of UNCTAD’s 
Technology Division. This study draws heavily 
upon the author’s inaugural address to the 
National Research Development Corporation's 
programme on Patents and “Trade Marks (New 
Delhi, February 1987); three special issues edited 
by the author of the journal World Development 
(Pergamon Press, Oxford). each dealing with 
the Patent System (Vol. 2, No. 9; September 
1974), Trade Marks (Vol. 7, No. 7; July, 1979) 
and Pharmaceuticals and Health (Vol. 11, No. 3, 
March 1983); the article, ‘Pitfalls of the Paris 
Convention” , published in two parts in the Times 
of India, dated Apri! 8 and 9, 1987; and a more 
recent study, “Trade Related Intellectual Pro- 
perty (TRIP) in Uruguay Round in GATT”, 
prepared at the request of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, London (September, 1988). This 
study, being published in the form of an article, 
was presented at a National Seminar on the 
Patent System in India organised by the National 
Working Group on Patent Laws in New Delhi, 
November 22, 1988. 
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cals. Before I come to some of its novel contribu- 
tions, I should perhaps present an outline of indepen- 
dent India’s approach to the patent system. 


Background to the Act 

The first Patent Act was imposed upon India by 
the British rulers in 1859 —- that is, 129 years ago. 
The Indian Rebellion was brutally suppressed in 
1857 The British Crown ended the monopoly of the 
East India Company. It assumed direct rule over 
India. The newly powerful manufacturers of Great 
Britain were urging their Government to reserve the 
vast potential markets in the colonies for their 
products. The British then imposed the Indian Patent 
Act of 1859, the great grandfather of all similar laws 
also imposed in other colonies. It was an act of 
haste. 

The Act was put in place long before any signi- 
ficant area, such as industry, agriculture, health, 
education or other vital concerns of India’s benefit, 
was even touched for legislative consideration. India 
was thus the first instance of this perverse reservation 
of its market for the British manufacturers. No 
wonder then that Indsa was also the first country to 
repudiate this colonial inheritance. 

Most Indians, involved in the independence strug- 
gle, knew Jittle about this abscure Act of 1859. But 
free India was animated by the thinking of Panditji, 
whose centenary we celebrated on 14th November. 
He was a rare leader imbued with the vision of an 
industrial, modern, democratic and socialist India. 
Modern scientific and technological advances were to 
be harnessed to attain rapidly this grand vision He 
was a man of scientific temper. He firmly believed 
that all advances in science and technology were the 
common heritage of mankind. It was absurd for him 
even to thik of these advances as the private mono- 
polies of a handful. He stated in June 1956: “So far 
as | can ste there are a few such rackets in the com- 
mercial world on the manufacture and sale of drugs 
at tremendous profit.” A few months later in the 
same year, he emphasised at Hindustan Antibiotics 
at Pimpri: “I do not think it is right that something 
of widepublic use and advantage should be controlled 
by some secret formula owned by some private firm.” 
(August 2, 1956) (Published from Baldev Singh, ed. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Science and Society, New Delhi, 
1988, pp 137, 140). 

Indiraji was even more specific. She was invited to 
inaugurate the 34th session of the World Heatlh 
Assembly which opened in Geneva on May 6, 1981. 
That was a historic session. It adopted the “Global 
Strategy on Health for All’ by the year 2000. 
Inaugurating this session, Indiraji expressed in 
eloquent terms the problems and aspirations of the 
Third World countries. Her statement is very rele- 
vant today. Since some people have convenient 
memories 1t merits to be quoted at length. She stated: 
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Affluent societies are spending vast sums of money under- 
standably on the search for new products and processes to 
alleviate suffering and to prolong life. In the process, 
drug manufacture has become a powerful industry, subject 
to the same driving considerations of other big industries, 
that is, concentration on profit, fierce competition and 
recourse to hard-sell advertising. Medicines which may be 
of the utmost value to poorer countries can be bought by 
us only at exorbitant prices, since we are unabale to have 
adequate independent bases of research and production. 
This apart, sometimes dangerous new drugs are tried out 
on populations of weaker countries although their use is 
prohibited within the countries of manufacture. It also 
happens that publicity makes us victims of habits and 
practices which are economically wasteful or wholly con- 
trary to good health... 
My idea of a better ordered world is one in which medical 
discoveries would be free of patents and there would be no 
profiteering from life or death. The world community 
should also work out some form of recompense for the 
loss suffered by developing countries because of this mig- 
ration of trained doctors and nurses. 

I have recalled this background, lest we forget it. 
The ignorance of the foreign salesmen of the 
American Patent System could perhaps be forgiven 
for not knowing this background. But no Indian can 
pretend to be honest and intelligent at the same time 


if he acts as an agent for the outsiders. 


Indian Patent Act of 1970 

This Act was the first, and in my view a somewhat 
hesitant, attempt of India to reverse in 1970 the 
Patent Act of 1857. It isa complex document con- 
taining 23 chapters and 163 provisions. The number 
of its sub-clauses, sub-sections and explanations runs 
at a quick count to 564. Obviously, it does not make 
an easy reading. I would, however, commend it as 
a sleeping pill to those who suffer from insomnia. 

With all its legalistic language. it contains an imp- 
ressive number of novel contributions, conceptual 
as well as operational 1 would like to single out at 
least six of them. 

(1) Its Chapter II containing Articles 3 to 5, 
defined ‘“‘inventions non-patentable”’. It excluded 
critical sectors of national significance from paten- 
tability — agriculture and horticulture; processes 
“for the medicinal, surgical, curative, prophylactic 
or other treatment” of human beings, animals and 
plants; inventions relating to atomic energy, already 
made non-patentable by Section 20 of the Atomic 
Energy Act, 1962. It prohibited the grant of patents 
to substances used as food or medicine or drug, and 
“substances prepared or produced by chemical pro- 
cesses” (including alloys, optical glass, semi-conduc- 
tors and inter-metallic compounds). Only processes 
were patentable — a weakness which remains to be 
overcome. 

(2) Its Chapter VIII, particularly Article 53, re- 
duced the duration of the patent grant to five years 
from the date of sealing of the patent, or seven years 
from the date of the patent whichever period is shor- 
ter. Patent rights for other inventions were limited 
to only 14 years from the date of the grant. This one 
single article introduced a degree of rationality in 
determining the duration of patent grants — an area 
where only chaotic irrationality had ruled since the 
first patent Act of Venice in 1474. 

(3) The most important innovations of the Act 
are contained in its Chapters XV, XVI and XVII. 
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Articles 77 to 81 assigned an active role to the Con- 
troller General of Patents, Designs and Trade Marks 
and strengthened his powers to safeguard national 
interests. 

(4) Most valuable and novel contributions were the 
provisions contained in Articles 82 to 98 of Chapter 
XVI of the Patent Act. They dealt with working of 
the patent, compulsory licences, licences of right and 
revocation. 


Article 83 should be singled out as the centre- 
piece of the Act. It changed fundamentally the very 
objectives of the patent system. Instead of granting 
monopolies tò the foreign patent holders, this articles 
anchored Indian patent system firmly on national 
interests. The system ‘must “encourage inventions 
and (to) secure that the inventions are worked in 
India on a commercial scale”. Further, it stipulated 
that the patents are “not granted merely to enable 
patentees to enjoy a monopoly for the importation 
of the patented article’’. j 


The clear definition of national interest in Article 
83 was indeed against Article 5 of the Paris Conven- 
tion, which legitimised the notion that importation 
of articles involving patent “‘shall not entail forfei- 
ture of the patient” on the ground of non-use. From 
then onwards, the Indian patent system was to serve 
the interest of production in the country. It was not 
to be a servile instrument to protect the mono- 
polistic import privileges of the foreign enterprises. 

The corner-stone of the patent system was to be 
national interest, not profits of foreigners. With this 
single provision, the very foundation of the carefully 
cultivated, and strengthened through six successive 
revisions since 1883, Paris Convention collapsed. 
The way was opened for the seventh revision of the 
Paris Convention to promote the accelerated deve- 
lopment of the Third World, a point I will take up 
later in the fourth section. 


(5) Article 84 empowered any person to apply 
for the grant of a compulsory licence, if it was felt 
that the public interest was being violated, that “‘the 
patented invention was not available to the public at 
a reasonable price”. Article 86 empowered the Con- 
troller General to endorse the patent with the words 
“licence of right’? in public interest. Inventions re- 
lated to food or medicines or drug or processes for 
the manufacture of all chemical substances (including 
alloys, optical glass, semiconductors and inter-metal- 
lic compounds)” were made, under Article 87, sub- 
ject to automatic endorsement of “‘licence of right”. 
It empowered the Controller, under Article 89, to 
revoke patents for non-working of the inventions in 
the country. 


(6) The Patent Act was very specific about how 
public interest was to be defined. Articles 99 to 103 
of its Chapter XVII defined in clear terms the use of 
inventions for public purposes by the Government. 
Article 100 stipulated that “the Central Government 
and any person authorised in writing by it, may use 
the invention for the purposes of Government” in 
accordance with the provisions of this Chapter. The 
next three articles (101 to 103) defined these provi- 
sions. These provisions placed the Government in a 
central position to use any patented inventions in 


national interest. There was to be no quibbling 
about it. 

These two chapters—Chapters XVI and XVII—are 
historic contributions of India to the revision of the 
patent system. Many Third World countries have 
used them as a model for their new patent laws. No 
wonder these are the provisions which are ferociously 
opposed by the foreign enterprises, their governments 
and the upholders of the Paris Convention. 

If India were to join the Paris Convention, not 
to mention to succumb to the pressures of the 
Uruguay Round of Negotiations (to which I will 
turn in the fifth section). They will have to be 
drastically altered. No wonder, the foreigners and 
their advocates in India want these provisions to be 
scrapped. 

I do not intend to burden with technical details 
of other provisions. But in these days when the 
not so hidden persuaders are trying to subvert 
surreptitiously the Patent Act of 1970, I thought it 
was necessary to point out its historic contributions. 
These people should be made to learn that they 
are dealing with India, and not with their tiny 
protectorates. 


EVOLUTION OF WORLD PATENT SYSTEM 


— 


Let me now turn into the second main topic 
which I intended to cover — the evolution of the 
World Patent System,- the conflicts it generated, 
the manoeuvres by which a handful of developed 
countries succeeded in enshrining the patent system 
into the Paris Convention, the international guardian 
of the patent system. 

The intellectual property system is a latecomer 
in history, an important reason why it has escaped 
critical scrutiny. The first patent law was adopted 
in 1474 in Venice — even before Columbus arrived 
in America and Vasco da Gama entered India. It 
aimed at protecting the interests of the artisans, 
whose apprentices soon began competing with the 
` masters. Most of this was forgotten for the next 

three centuries. Only ohe point lingered on 
fixing for all subsequent period the duration of the 
patent grant by a factor of years, the period needed 

to train a junior apprentice, and then turn him 
into a master craftman in 14 or 21 years. After 
slumbering in relative obscurity for over three 
centuries, the patent system was resurrected in 

Britain, France and the United States with the 
arrival of the Industrial Revolution. 

Let me begin with the definition of a patent. It 
is a right granted by governments to gadgateers 
and inventors, for a fixed period, to exclude other 
persons from imitating, manufacturing, using or 

_selliig a patented product, or from, utilising a 
patented matter or process. Note the’ accent on 

‘to exclude” other persons from certain acts. From 

the very start, the emphasis was in favouring some 

and restraining others. 

This means that governments by their laws and 
‘regulations confer a monopolistic right on certain 
persons and undertake to constrain, to restrict, 
others. Any grant of a monopoly necessarily affects 
a wide variety of interests — for 
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national patent holder, the patent-granting country, 
the foreign patent holder and his country and, the 
international community. 

These are the interests which have been at play 
in the evolution of the patent system. As the 
diversity of interested parties indicate, there is no 
philosophical or practical basis on which one can 
suggest that all these interests are always invariably 
identical. In fact, conflict of interests between the ` 
monopolistic rights granted to private interests and 
the imperative of safeguarding public or national 
interest is inherent in the patent system. In its 
history, patent system has been buffeted by these 
conflicts. Its evolution has been shaped by these 
conflicts. The results of achieving a balance 
between the private and the public interests have 
varied over time and from country to country. That 
is why the industrial property laws of all countries 
differ from each other. 

Nineteenth Century Newly Industrialising Countries 
(NICs) and Patent System 

The nineteenth century provides and excellent 
illustration of this conflict. Intense battles were 
then fought between the free traders who crusaded 
for liberalisation of trade and those who pleaded 
for grant of patent monopolies. 

In the Netherlands, then a newly industrialising 
country (NIC), the Parliament repealed in 1869 the 
patent Jaw established in 1869. Another patent law 
could not be introduced before 1912 — that is, 43 
years later. 

The controversy in Switzerland, another newly 
industrialising country, was vehement. Calls for 
referendum on a patent law were rejected five times 
in 1849, 1851, 1854, and twice in 1863. Later, two 
referenda on the subject were defeated in 1886 and 
1882. It was only in 1887 that the referendum was 
successful. 

Nor were the controversies limited only to having 
a law or not having it. They were also reflected in 
the very content of the patent laws, particularly in 
the subjects excluded from patent grants. For 
example, chemical products were not patentable in 
the Federal Republic of Germany upto 1967, in the 
Nordic countries upto 1968, and in Switzerland upto 
1978. Spain is not expected to grant such protection 
before 1992. Japan did not give this protection 
before 1976. Pharmaceutical substances were not . 
patentable in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
France upto 1967, and in Italy upto 1979. In Spain, 
they will not be patentable before 1992. Canada too 
does not grant patents to pharmaceutical products 
unless produced by processes or their equivalents for 
which patents are also claimed. 

The European Patent Convention has specifically 
provided for a possible reservation by a member 
country refraining for a time from granting patents 
for medical and food products — a reservation 
which was used by Austria and Greece on their 
accession to the Convention. 

The Third World countries (NICs of the twentieth 
century) have faced similar debates on the usefulness 
of the patent system for best serving their national 
interests. These debates have formed the basis for 
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revisions of the industrial property ‘laws, which in 
several cases were introduced by the colonial powers 
during the nineteenth century. India, for example, 
had its patent law in 1859 — just two years after the 
Great Rebellion, long before any laws on subjects of 
vital public concern were enacted. The patent law 
was introduced in Liberia in 1864, Mauritius in 1875, 
Zaire in 1886, Sri Lanka in 1892. It would be 
difficult to suggest that these colonial laws had any- 
thing to do with serving the- interests of these 
colonies. They were simply meant to reserve markets 
for the metropolitan powers. This debris of the 
colonial ‘inheritance could only begin to be cleared 
upon liberation of these countries in the post-1950 
period. 


Third World in Patent System 

In order to appreciate the actual operation of the 
patent system, let us look at a snapshot of the 
current scene. During the 1970s, there were about 
3.5 million patents in existence. Of these, no more 
than six per cent (200,000) were granted by develop- 
ing countries. An overwhelming majority of these 
patents — as high as 84 per cent — were owned by 
foreigners, mainly by ‘the transnational corporations 
of the five major developed countries in the West. 
Over 95 per cent of these patents were not at all 
used in the production -process in the developing 
countries. 

The nationals of developing countries held no 
more than one percent (30,000 in all) of the 3.5 
million patents in the world. 

The developing countries were thus plainly on the 
periphery of the world patent system. In comparison, 
they represent 75 per cent of the world population, 
40 per cent of enrolment in higher education, 20 to 
25 percent of world GDP, and 15 to 20 per cent of 
world industrial output, but only 1 per cent of the 
world patent stock. The patent system thus is the 
most unequal international relationship. No wonder 
the Third World countries upon their independence 
began in earnest to restructure this highly unequal 
and inequitable relationship. 


Measures to Safeguard Public Interests 

Ensuring that the gtants of patent monopolies, 
which always led to higher prices, also served the 
public interests of the patent-granting countries has 
always remained a subject of public action. The 
patent laws of most countries have in consequence 
contained various measures for the limitation, in the 
public interest, of the monopolistic private rights con-" 
ferred by the grant of the patent. These have includ- 
ed: compulsory licences; licences of right; automatic 
lapse; revocation; use and expropriation by the state; 
provisions against failure to work or insufficient 
working; limitations on the importation of the 
patented articles and on failure to satisfy national 
market demand. l 

Moreover, other provisions were also inserted into 
the patent laws to protect the public interest. Seve- 
ral subjects were, for instance, excluded from paten- 
tability on the grounds of national interest. The 
duration of the patents granted to different coun- 
tries was made to vary from five to 21 years, 
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The grant of patent monopolies have led to abuses 
or restrictive practices inserted into licensing agree- 
ments, These are all well-known and need not be 
discussed here in detail. But they may be listed in 
order to refresh our memories. They include inter 
alia: territorial restrictions from exports; restrictions 
on purchases of intermediate inputs (raw materials, 
Spare parts, capital goods or technical skills) and on 
the pattern of production and on sales and distri- 
bution; payments for unused patents; package licens- 
ing; payment'of royalties for an excessively long 
period; price fixing; excessive pricing; improper or 
discriminatory royalties and transforming royalties 
or fees into capital stock; limitation on use affecting 
expiry of patents or termination of agreement; limi- 
tation on field of use; insistance on use of certain 
technical staff; absence of training of national per- 
sonnel; grant-back provisions; limitations on national 
research and technological development and on 
management by the licensee; prohibitions on ques- 
tioning validity of patents; using foreign languages 
and foreign laws and jurisdiction in settlement of 
disputes; and soon. This list is so long that one 
has to stop several times to complete its narration. 

These practices have been considered as abuses or 
are Otherwise controlled by most countries, includ- 
ing those developed countries which have placed 
their proposals in GATT negotiations. As early as 
January 22, 1974, the Council of OECD had recom- 
mended action by member-governments against 
restrictive practices related to the abuse of patents. 

There is no need to say more on the subject. But 
I should perhaps add that the OECD is an exclusive 
organisation of all the Western developed countries. 
The spokesman of the Western countries have all 
forgotten what they had committed themselves to in 
their very*own organisation. Nor do they now 
remember the commitments they gave while negotiat- 
ing UNCTAD’s International Code of Conduct on 
Transfer of Technology and WIPO’s Revision of the 
Paris Convention. 


Burden of Heavy Costs 

The monopolistic privileges granted to the paten- 
tees impose heavy cost burdens on the patent- 
granting countries. -They raise the sales prices of 
the patented products, thereby leading to a forced 
transfer’of incomes from the consumers to the pro- 
ducers. But these direct costs are only a tip ofthe 
iceberg for the developing countries. The indirect or 
the hidden costs (trasfer pricing, abusive practices, 
limiting possibilities of development of national 
manufacturing) are not figments of academicians’ 
imagination. They are part and parcel of near univer- 
sal acceptance nowadays. 

These costs have not been restricted only to the 
Third World countries. The evidence on them is 
indisputable. It is summarised in an article in a 
special issue of the Journal World Development 
(August, 1974). It is therefore not necessary to 
reproduce it here. 

The experience of a major developed country, how- 
ever, may be cited here for illustrative purposes. It 
concerns the case of overcharging by Hoffman-La 
Roche jn its sales of the patented products, Librium ~- 
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and Valium, to the British National Health Service. 

The example forcefully illustrates what actually 
happened even to as highly developed a country as 
the United Kingdom. One can only imagine how 
heavy the damages must be to the developing coun- 
tries, with much weaker technological capabilities to 
monitor and control the abusive practices. 

The British Government, following the advice of 
its Monopolies Commission, ordered Roche Products, 
a British’ subsidiary of the World’s leading drug 
company, Hoffman La-Roche AG of Basel, to cut its 
selling prices for tranquilisers by 60 to 75 per cent 
and to refund $ 27.5 million for overcharging. The 
Monopolies Commission found that Roche Products 
was paying the patent company $ 925 per kg. for 
one substance that could be bought in Italy (where 
these products were not under patent protection) for 
$ 22.50 per kg., and $ 2,305 kg. for another sub- 
stance which could be procured in Italy for $ 50 
per kg. 

The overcharging amounted to 41 times the cost of 
alternative supply in the former instance, and to 46 
times in the latter. 

Here is a classic example of the importance of all 
countries being earnest in their monitoring, regulat- 
ing and prohibiting by law such trade-destroying (not 
just trade-distorting) abusive practices. This applies 
particularly to the déveloping countries, which are 
proverbially weak in their national technological 
capacity. 

In conclusion, I would like to underline that this 
is the background for the endeavours of the NIC’s, 
now as well as in the nineteenth century, to regulate, 
in their national interest, the operation of the patent 
system, to institute arrangements safeguarding public 
interest so that the doctrine of “‘private gain at 
public cost’? would not prevail. 


ESTABLISHMENT a Hi CONVENTION 
1983) 


The Paris Convention acts as the international 
guardian for the national patent systems. Its origin 
merits an examination. The initial invitation for an 
international conference on patent rights was sent by 
the Austrian Government on the occasion of the 


. Universal Exposition to be held in Vienna in 1873. 


But it followed from a suggestion of the Government 
of the United States Of America. There were prepar- 
atory discussions in 1878 and 1880. The Conventiori 
was finally ready for signature in 1883. 

It was signed in 1883 by Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the “Netherlands, Portugal, Serbia, 
Spain and Switzerland from Europe; Brazil, 
Ecuador, Gautemala and El Salvador from Latin 
America; and Tunisia from North Africa. The United 
States acceded to it in 1887. Asia was wholly 
absent. i 

There are several intriguing features about the 
fourteen original signatories to the Paris Convention. 
Many countries, mostly the newly industrialising 
countries of Europe, had serious misgivings about 
such a Convention. They felt that it would serve the 
monopolistic interests of patent holders of the then 
developed countries, particularly Great Britain, the 
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United States and France. The organisers of the 
Conference had sensed the danger of disagreement. 
It was therefore imperative to prepare well. 

The United States brought with it to Paris, aboard 
the same steamship, its protectorates — Ecuador, 
FI Salvador and Guatemala. ' Brazil too was brought 
in. France brought along Tunisia. The five helped to 
create a majority through block stock-voting. Curi- 
ously enough, the Netherlands, Serbia and Switzer- 
land did not even have any national patent laws at ` 
that time. But they signed. And Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor and Gautemala withdrew from the Convention 
respectively in 1886, 1887 and 1895. The 1883'Con- 
ference, where the Convention was agreed to, was so 
to say a “theatre of the absurd’’, to borrow a 
phrase used by some outspoken opponents of the 
United Nations a century later. Of the 13 signatories 
in 1883 (the United States acceded in 1887), five had 
no idea of what it was all about, and three could not 
even persuade their own countries to have patent 
laws. 

Since its establishment, the Paris Convention re- 
mained for long “a rich man’s club”. It was revised 
six times — in 1900, 1911, 1925, 1934, 1958, 1967. 
But each revision only further strengrhened the 
monopolistic rights of the foreign patent holders. 

The basic asymmetry or conflict between the inte- 
rests of the foreign patent holders of the technologi- 
cally advanced countries and the public interest of 
the newly industrialising countries runs all the way 
through to the entire structure of the Convention. 
Let me examine here briefly some of its substantive 
articles. 

Its first article is devoted to defining the scope and 
coverage of industrial property. Its very next article 
is a big jump. It guarantees equal treatment to 
patentees of all countries — both the rich and the 
poor, the strong and the weak, the developed and 
the underdeveloped. Such spurious equality between 
the very strong and the very weak has in reality 
perpetuated preferences for the powerful enterprises 
of the developed countries in the markets of the 
weaker ones. 

The Convention then spells out in detail how the 
signatory countries have to pass new laws, or adjust 
the old ones they already had, to conform to the 
central purpose of the Convention — to protect only 
the rights of the patent holders while being wholly 
silent on their obligations. 

Its Article 5 constituted a historic compromise 
between the conflict of interests of patent holders 
and the public. It dealt with the key questions con- 
cerning the use of patent grants — whether they are 
actually worked it the country which grants the 
patent right or not. It legitimised the notion that 
imports of articles involving patents ‘‘shall not entail 
forfeiture of the patent” on the ground of non-use. 
Import into the country was thus equated with the 
use of the patent into the country. The article 
severely restricted the granting of compulsory licences 
by introducing heavy qualifying conditions. In con- 
sequence, a century-long legal battles have not pro- 
duced even 20 favourable legal decisions for safe- 
guarding the public interest, except in Canada, 
where the matter was more vigorously pursued, 
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The Convention has a unique system implicit in 
the provision on its revision — only by complete 
unanimity. The veto system, restricted to only five 
members of the United Nations Security Council, is 
thus only a pale imitation of the practice the Paris 
Convention had started long before. Even the process 
of withdrawing from the Convention is both tricky 
and a long one. It would involve at least five to six 
years. : 

This discussion may be summarised by citing here 
the highly incisive conclusions of the United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, the 
UNCTAD Secretariat, and the International Bureau 
of the World Intellectual Property Organisation 
contained in their joint study: The Role of the Patent 
System in the Transfer of Technology to Developing 
Countries, (United Nations, New York 1975). Con- 
cerning the role of the patent system and the Paris 
Convention, the joint study concluded: 

401. The high proportion of patents granted by developing 
countries to nationals of developed countries reflects 
the unequal economic and technological strengths of deve- 
loped and developing countries. The provisions on com- 
pulsory licensing and revocation have, inthe absence of 
technological capacity in the developing countries, proved 
largely ineffective as remedial measures against non-use. 

Instead of being used in production, an overwhelming 

majority of patents granted to foreigners through national 

laws of developing countries have been used to secure 
import monopolies, 

402. Patent practices of developing countries, following 

international standards, have legalised this peculiar situa- 

tion which hascome to act as a reverse system of pre- 
ferences granted to foreign patent holders in the markets 
of developing countries. 

It should perhaps be added here that the phrase: 
“this peculiar situation” was indeed a gentle UNese 
for: “this perverse situation”. 

This is the background to the concerns of the 
Third World countries, as they emerged to indepen- 
dence after the Second World War, to initiate a 
fundamental’ revision of the industrial property 
system — both at the national and international 
levels — to-which we now turn our attention 


THIRD WORLD INITIATIVES TO REVISE 
PATENT SYSTEM 


The post-War world saw the collapse `of imperia- 
lism. Tidal waves of liberation movements swept the 
colonies and dependencies. Empires much larger 
than any in the past crumbled like a house of cards 
in a matter-of a few years. New independent nation 
states were born. The world political map was 
altered beyond recognition. 

The new nations began forthwith to plan for their 
accelerated economic, social and technological trans- 
formation. They began to perceive the perverse 
impact of the patent system, the inequity of the Paris 
Convention. They joined together to form the Group 
of 77. 

The Third World countries called for a basic revi- 
sion of both the national patent systems and the 
Paris Convention. They met in expert groups. They 
drafted proposals as government representatives. They 
negotiated hard. The summit Conferences of the 
Non-Aligned and of the Group of 77 endorsed these 
initiatives at the highest level of authority. 
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The process of revision was difficult. The issues 
were complex. The ‘stakes were high. The discus- 
sions were long and arduous. Their history remains 
yet to be written. Whenever itis written, the year 
1975 will stand out as its high water-mark. A few 
landmarks in this journey may be singled out here. 
They could help light our way through areas of 
darkness which envelop the system. ° ; 

(1) It began in 1961. The Government of Brazil 
raised the question of the effects of the patent system 
on the Third World at the 16th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
discussions led to the adoption of the General 
Assembly Resolution 1713 (XVI) of 1961. It reques- 
ted the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
study the effects of patents on the economy of under- 
developed countries (note the lingering vse of the 
word ‘‘underdeveloped’’). It also called for advice 
on holding an international conference to examine 
the complex problem. The stage was still set only 
for further study and advice. 

No such conference was called. How it happened 
lies buried in the lumber-rooms of the United 
Nations’ history. Its disturbing details were brought 
to light in paragraph 243 and footnote 137 of the 
joint study of three secretariats, The Role of the 
Patent System, cited above. 

(2) The next phase began during the discussions 
in the late 1960s on the International Development 
Strategy for the Second United Nations Development 
Decade. Its paragraph 64 called for a review and 
revision of international conventions on patents. 

(3) A. major step was taken at the third 
UNCTAD held in Santiago de Chile in 1972. Its 
unanimous Resolution 39 (II!) invited the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, in cooperation with 
the Secretary-General of UNCTAD and the Director 
General of World International Property Organisa- 
tion to bring up-to-date the 1965 United Nations 
Report on the subject. It requested him ‘‘to devote 
special consideration in this study to the role of the 
international patent systems in such transfer, with a 
view to providing a better understanding of this role 
in the context of a future revision of the system”. 
Note the movement froma study and review toa 
future revision of the system. A small step, but still 
a new departure. 

(4) The study called forin UNCTAD Resolution 
39(I11) was jointly prepared by the three Secretariats. 
It was published in 1975 under the title The Role 
of the Patent System in the Transfer of Technology to 
Developing Countries. It still remains a classic on 
the subject. Particularly relevant is its Part Three, 
“A Framework for Revision of the Patent System.” 

(5) In the same year, the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted, on September 16, 1975, Resolu- 
tion 3362 (S-VII). Its paragraph 3 reads: 

International conventions on paten 

should be reviewed and revised to eed Bacal i 

special needs of the developing countries, in order that 

these conventions may become more satisfactory instru- 
ments for aiding developing countries in the transfer and 
development of technology. National patents systems 


should, without delay, be brought into line with the inter- 
national patent system in its revised form. 


The developed countries, by joining in the un- 
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animous adoption of this resolution have thus com- 
mitted themselves to the review and revision of-the 
industrial property system “‘to meet, in particular, 
the special needs of the developing countries”. Their 
recent submissions in GATT, as shown in the next 
section, appear to disown these commitments. 

There were many Governmental Expert Group 
meetings in UNCTAD. An expert group of the 
developing countries put forward in 1975 a carefully- 
worded statement on the role of the patent system 
and the transfer of technology to developing coun- 
tries. It contained concrete proposals outlining the 
precise directions in which the international stand- 
ards, national patent laws and the patent adminis- 
trative systems should be revised. They will for long 
remain the basic source of all Third World initiatives 
on the subject. 

The statement explained in detail the rationale of 
their initiatives for the revision of the industrial pro- 
perty system. In its paragraph (8), it set three basic 


objectives which, as a Minimum, must be fulfilled by ' 


the revision of the Paris Convention. The points 
that need to be resolved by the process were outlined 
in great detail in its paragraph (9). 

It established the guiding principles for the re- 
vision of the national patent system and its adminis- 
tration in Sections B and C. It outlined, again in 
meticulous detail, the main lines of the revision of 
the system and its administration. These points have 
guided the subsequent revision of national laws and 
regulations of thé developing countries. 

They covered all the major concerns of these coun- 
tries: for instance: incorporating new instruments in 
the system; spelling out both the rights and the 
obligations of the parties involved; sufficient flexibi- 
lity in excluding several products and processes from 
patent protection in the light of the requirements of 
accelerated national economic development, public 
health, national defence, and public interest in gene- 
ral; relating the scope of the patent privileges and 
their duration to importance of the invention and 
nationality of the patent applicant; spelling out the 
obligations of the patent holders; stronger provisions 
for controlling the abuses inherent in the grant of 
monopolistic rights; stricter provisions to prevent 
import monopolies and to assure an actual use of 
the patents in national production processes; charg- 
ing registration fees in relation to the commercial 
significance of the patented inventions and intro- 
ducing a progressive scale in maintaining them. 

The: well-thought out rationale, the meticulous 
details and the precise directions of this statement 
stand out in sharp contrast to the recent submissions 
by the developed countries in GATT negotiations, 
described in the next section. 

(7) These directives of the developing countries; 
modified in order to achieve a concensus of al/ coun- 
tries, including the developed ones, were embodied 
in Resolution 3(1) of the UNCTAD Committee on 
Transfer of Technology — again adopted in the same 
fateful year 1975. It outlined_nine considerations 
which were to guide the revision of the Paris Con- 
vention. 

(8) These considerations have formed the basis of 
the guidelines agreed to in WIPO. The process of the 
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revision of the Paris Convention to serve the special 
needs of the developing countries had thus begun. 

(9) Inthe meantime, work on a complete new 
instrument to promote the transfer and development 
of technology in the developing countries began to be 
negotiated in UNCTAD: An International Code of 
Conduct on Transfer of Technology. Six sessions 
of an Intergovernmental Group to draft this code 
met between November 1975 and July 1978. Consi- 
derable progress was made in this work. 

(10) The Group then called for its draft to be 
taken up by the high-level United Nations Confe- 
rence on the International Code of Conduct on the 
Transfer of Technology. Between 1979 and 1985, 
the Conference met six times. It agreed to practi- 
cally all substantive provisions of the Code, except 
for two major clauses, one, on the manner of treat- 
ing (directly prohibiting all’ restrictions or doing so 
conditionally) restrictive practices, and second, on 
the relevant applicable law and dispute settlement. 

But there the negotiations were stalled. Why and 
who stalled negotiations is a matter of public record. 
There is no need to go into it here. 

(11) Following UNCTAD Committee Resolution 
3(1, later unanimously endorsed by the General 
Assembly, the actual negotiations onthe revision of 
the Paris Convention were passed on the. World Intel- 
lectual Property Organisation. 

The preparatory work for the revision of the Paris 
Convention started in 1975 and continued until 1980 
when the first Diplomatic Conference on the Revi- 
sion on the Paris Convention was convened. Four 
sessions of this Conference had taken place by Feb- 
ruary-March, 1984. 

There again was a deadlock on certain key issues 
-— for the same reasons which held up negotiations 
on the Code in UNCTAD. A series of consultations 
among Regional Groups have been held since then 
to resolve the deadlocks. There the matter rests. 
Here again, the reasons for the deadlock are part of 
the record and need not be exposed here. 

To conclude, this background of intense diplomatic 
activity in the United Nations, in UNCTAD and in 
WIPO to revise the Paris Convention and the 
national patent systems has a direct bearing upon 
the GATT negotiations, to which we turn in the next 
section. It underlines one point. The GATT nego- 
tiations have to take «into account these past pro- 
cesses. The Uruguay Round cannot be taken as the 
starting point of all history on the subject. 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL: PROPOSALS OF 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES IN URUGUAY 
ROUND IN GATT 


I have discussed, perhaps at great length, the his- 
toric record. But it is intented to serve as a memory ` 
recall, particularly far those who suffer from short 
memories. The past, after all, is a prologue to the 
future. It cannot be simply obliterated by silence or 
rewriting. 

Rewriting history by inflicting on it omissions or 
inconvenient facts ig a practice now universally con-- 
demned everywhere — except, unfortunately, in the 
negotiations on the Uruguay Round in GATT, 
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The developing countries have insisted since the 
very start of the Uruguay Round in GATT in 1986 
that the question of intellectual property is to bë 
discussed in other more relevant and competent fora, 
and notin GATT. But the developed countries have 
come out with very comprehensive proposals. There 
is a deadlock in GATT. Even then the US was in 
the forefront. Japan followed with computerised list 
of topics; the European ‘Community overcame its 
vacillation and followed suit; and surprisingly, even 
the Nordic countries joined in, perhaps a bit 
gingerly. 

Since the United States has spearheaded this new 
campaign, it would be helpful to examine in some 
detail its proposals. These proposals mark a complete 
reversal of all the commitments which the developed 
countries have given in UNCTAD and WIPO. 


The origin of the proposals 

(a) The first point that strikes about these pro- 
posals is their rather unusual origin. They are based 
on statements of losses, difficulties, distortions, 
impediments, obstacles as reported by the companies 
and/or exporters or their associations. The Govern- 
ments have simply reproduced these reports without 
. the slightest verification. There is no analysis of 
the statements, no qualifications on the relevance or 
the veracity of their contents. 

(b) By any standard of comparison, the losses 
reported by companies are marginal. When every 
figure given in the United States submission is added 
up, the grandsum falls short of $2 billlon. This 
sum is less than one-thousandth of GDP, and one- 
hundredth ‘of the exports of the United States in 
1986. 

We ‘will simply overlook here the estimates of 
counterfeiting reported by the International Chamber 
of Commerce. It has placed them at almost 2 per, 
cent of World trade, or around $ 70 billion. With 
the value of world exports amounting to § 2,114 
billion in 1986, 2:per cent of them would come to 
$ 42 billion, not $ 70 billion. If the value figure is 
correct, the percentage share in world trade would 
be 3.3 per cent and not 2 per cent. Such carelessness 
even at the level of high school arithmetic cannot 
but raise questions about the validity of the concepts, 
methodology and measurement techniques emp- 
loyed. 

Yo) There is an air of ynseemly haste, inadequate 
preparation total lack of verification in the estimates 
of losses. But the Governments of suçh sophisticated 
developed countries have simply swallowed these 
fragile estimates from sources which, to put it 
generously, can only be described as highly biased. 

(d) The causes of the reported losses could be 
manifold. They could be simply a reflection of the 
inefñciency of the companies concerned. In conse- 
quence, more efficient producers, both of other 
developed and developing countries, could have 
made equal, or greater, gains. The losses of one 
group would then-have been more than offset by 
gains of the others. 

It could also be the case that the importers and 
consumers everywhere too would have gained. The 
marginal utility of incomes of consumers js much 
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higher than that of the companies. The consumers’ 
income gains would have then' amount to progressive 
distribution of income. These gains would have made 
a healthy addition to allround world welfare. More- 
over, these groups are voracious consumers (and 
importers) of all types of goods and services. Their 
gains would have therefore led to a rise in world 
demand, thereby providing a strong stimulus to pro- 
duction and trade in sagging world economy. The 
multiplier effects of such an expansion are well- 
known. They need not be belaboured here. 

(e) In short, reported losses of some companies, 
even when they are powerful and strong, provide too 
flimsy a basis for governments to see in them an 
equivalence for their countries’ losses. The basis 
becomes even flimsier when this-equivalence is 
extended to the world as a whole, including the dev- 
eloping countries, This is tantamount to'a call to 
the whole world to subsidise the inefficient loss- 
making enterprises of the developed countries. 

(f) The next observation is even more revealing, 
if not altogether disturbing. Unqualified presenta- 
tion of such estimates losses by governments estab- 
lishes an equivalence between the interests of these 
losing private companies and the governments 
themselves. We had heard in the past statements 
to the effect that what is good for the General 
Motors — or ‘was it US Steel? — is good for the 
United States. But that was by a high official of 
a private company. His thoughtless remarks could 
be ridiculed and dismissed. But government sub- 
missions have to be impeccable. One would have 
liked to believe that by now the world had moved 
beyond the intemperate thirties. 

In the GATT negotiations, however, the govern- 
ments of developed countries have presented the 
reported — but unverified — losses of some com- 
panies as losses for their national economies. We 
now see a paradigm: the losses of private companies 
are losses of the developed countries. And the 
losses of the developed countries are losses for all 
countries, for all peoples of the world. One would 
have thought again that such equivalence was an 
aberration of the past, that the world has become 
more sophisticated. 

(g) That, however, does not seem to be the case. 
The developed country governments, in their sub- 
missions in GATT accept these losses as real, 
present them with seriousness, list the problems, and 
purpose remedies. s 

As it turns out, these remedies are also identified 
by the companies. The United States’ submission, 
in its conclusion, merely reproduces a list of many 
problems identified by US companies. The com- 
panies have thus played simultanesouly the role of 
the patients, the diagnosticians, and the prescribing 
physicians. 

While these proposals were being shaped, came the 
crises. World economy stowed down. Third World’s 
exports fell. Foreign debts mounted. , Agriculture 
faltered. Economic growth in several countries 
fell. Social tensions mounted. Developing countries 
became more vulnerable. 

In the developed counttries, new administrations 
conservative in outlook, came to power. The 
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vulnerability of the Third World began to be 
exploited. The negotiations on UNCTAD Code 
were stalled. Those on the Revision of the Paris 
Convention were blocked. Global Round was 
abandoned. Commitments were forgotten. Con- 
frontation replaced cooperation. The retreat had 
begun. 

That is the background to the impasse on the 
interpretation of the mandate of the Uruguay Round 
in GATT. Despite this deadlock, the developed 
countries went ahead and presented their proposals 
on trade related intellectual property (TRIP). 

These proposal mark the great reversal, or as 
some have put it the great betrayal of past commit- 
ments by the developed countries. Instead of 
extending the scope of exclusions, they ask for a 
reduction. Instead of reducing the duration, they 
want an extension. Instead of opening wide the 
window of golden opportunity towards new tech- 
nologies, they want it to be closed tight. Instead of 
putting more teeth into compulsory licensing, they 
want to weaken, even abolish, it. Instead of pro- 
hibiting abusive practices, they want to provide 
grounds for perpetuating them. Instead of expand- 
ing flexibility of national laws in the Third World, 
they want these laws to be carbon-copies of their 
laws. Instead of revising the Paris Convention in 
the interests of the developing countries, they want 
a new Agreement with a wide mouth and sharp 
teeth in GATT to promote protecting and enforce 
their interests. The King, it now appears, has 
taken off his clothes. 

This reversal is not just a modest change of 
directions’ pursued in the past. It is a complete 
reversal. Itis a reversal of past commitments by 
the developed countries to assist in promoting the 
development of the Third World. The clock 1s not 
being simply put backward. It is to be remade to 
move only backwards. 

That is the background to the impasse in GATT, 
to the refusal of the developing countries to modify 


‘the mandate of the Uruguay Round on TRIP, to, 
the recent forthright conclusion of the South Com- 


mission that “this unbalanced and inequitable 
approach can never command the willing support 
of the developing countries”, to the Commission’s 
clear warning that “‘its acceptance would severely 
inhibit technical change and act as a major barrier 
to the development of the Third World”. 


FACING THE FUTURE 


The reversal of the past by the developed coun- 
tries is in part a reflection of several major techno- 
logical breakthroughs. These concern particularly 
pharmaceuticals, electronics, informatics and biote- 
chnology. They are skill-intensive. 

They are easier to copy, to imitate. They could be 
mastered for use in production through reverse 
engineering. Once the skill level in any country has 
reached a critical mass, the opportunities for benefitt- 
ing from them are considerable. They offer unparal- 
leled opportunities to the developing countries of 
short-circuiting the development process, of leap- 
frogging over several phases of technological evolu- 
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tion. Ina sense, they weaken the very foundations 
of maintaining patent monopolies. 

The developed country proposals in GATT reflect 
a fear of their companies that the developing coun- 
tries will indeed exploit these opportunities. The 
fear has moved them to ask their governments to 
Close this window tight through extending patent 
protection to all such new technologies. 

The developing countries’ interests obviously run 
in the other direction — to open the window of 
golden opportunity still wider. How are the deve- 
loped countries ever going to persuade the Third 
World countries that higher profits earned by the 
companies of the developed countries through clos- 
ing this window rather than opening it wide is in 
the real interests of the developing countries? 

On the question of exclusions, the pharmaceutical 
companies are the favoured ones, perhaps because 
these are more vocal and influential. The consumers 
are too disorganised to be given any attention. That 
is perhaps why no developed country has even 
casually’ referred to the conclusions of Senate Com- 
mittees and health activists on the subject. 

By such a reversal, the developed countries have | 
placed themselves in a peculiarly embarrassing posi- 
tion. They are simultaneously pursuing two mutually 
conflicting directions: Free trade and liberalising in 
goods, even services, thereby removing all tariffs and 
several non-tariff barriers so that freer competition 
among non-States could prevail. At the same time 
they want to impose, and enforce their mirror image 
of a patent system, which constrains world produc- 
tion and trading systems to further consolidation of 
the already -highly privileged monopolistic interests 
of their private enterprises. In the same voice, they 
ask for freedom for their traders and protection for 
their manufacturers. 

Here again is a situation which had its parallel in 
the last quarter of the 19th century when the deve- 
loped countries’ faced the Long Depression. They 
then manoeuvred to impose the patent system and 
to establish the Paris Convention. The period then, 
as well as now, have two common characteristics: 
simultaneous arrival of major technological break- 
throughs and of a period of economic crisis. We are 
now witnessing the resurrection of the same scene. 

There are two choices: either a greater g/asnost 
in GATT — to use the term given worldwide 
currency by Gorbachev; or proceeding blindly. 

The positive approach will require building upon 
the past — to complete ongoing negotiations in 
WIPO and UNCTAD. 

All the signs however point to the adoption of a 
negative approach by the developed countries. 

That could lead to more pushing, more twisting, 
more tripping: of the weaker states — one by one. 
Witness the pressures exerted on the Republic of 
Korea, Taiwan province of China, Singapore, 
Mexico, and several other states. 

The imposition of trade sanctions by the United 
States against Brazil, announced on July 22, 1988 in 
the Presidential Decision on the Pharmaceuticals 
301 case, illustrates the relentless pursuit of the 
negative approach. Instead .of trade Uberalisation, 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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What, then, does. the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 


best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 


purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 


by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 


another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 


have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


SAH BROTHERS © 
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C. RAGHAVAN 


o“ the night of Thursday December 8, 1988, at 

Montreal in Canada, a six-year old US drive to 
rewrite the post-war rules of international economic 
relations and create a new system, a Transnational 
World Order (as opposed to the Third World’s 
fading dreams of a New International Economic 
Order), received a setback. 

The setback to the US came when the ministerial- 
jevel mid-term review meeting of the Uruguay Round 
collapsed without any agreement other than a pro- 
cedural one for putting tentative accord in some 
areas ‘on hold’ and for the conduct of some ‘high 
level’ consultations to resolve deadlocks in four 
areas. 

The Montreal failure has provided India and other 
like-minded Third World countries a few months of 
respite and breathing space within which to followup 
on the Nicosia Declaration and documents of the 
Non-Aligned Foreign Ministers, and in concert with 
each other provide a joint response to the US and its 
efforts. 

The US drive began soon after the Cancun sum- 
mit, where President Reagan said ‘no’ to the non- 
aligned and G77 demands for negotiations to restruc- 
ture and establish an NIEO. At the 1982 GATT 
ministerial meeting it called for a new round of trade 
negotiations in GATT, gradually converted the other 
OECD countries to its view and vision. 

Ultimately, the Ministers of contracting parties to 
the General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


met at Punta del Este, Uruguay’s holiday resort 


town, and on September 20, 1986, adopted a declar- 
ation to launch the Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTNs). 

At Montreal, when the US attempted to push the 
negotiations, and reorient them even more towards 
its objectives, the negotiations were brought toa 
dead halt. Whether the negotiations will get moving 
again, and what happens to the GATT trading sys- 
tem, will depend very much on whether the US and 
leading industrial nation, and the GATT secretariat, 
have learnt the lessons of Montreal and are willing to 
act upon it. 

The Uruguay Round is the most complicated and 
ambitious of any post-war multilateral negotiations, 
and is unlike the earlier seven rounds of GATT 
MTNs, which had sought to liberalise international 
trade in ‘goods’ through tariff cuts and lowering of 
non-tariff barriers. The new MTN%s is really’ two 
separate affairs; the GATT MTNs in ‘goods’, launch- 
ed as a decision of the GATT Contracting Parties 
and run by the Group of Negotiations on Goods 
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(GNG), and a separate negotiations for a multilateral 
framework for ‘trade in services’, launched by minis- 
ters meeting on that occasion, and run by a separate 
Group of Negotiations on Services (GNS). Both the 
GNG and the GNS come under the overall jurisdic- 
tion of a Trade Neogotiations Committee (TNC). 

The new round is an US-led effort essentially for 
rewriting the rules of international economic rela- 
tions, embracing many new areas (intellectual pro- 
perty rights and investment rights of foreign 
investors, how mostly Transnational Corporations or 
TNCs), never before dealt with in GATT and whose 
only link with GATT has been obtained by prefixing 
the words ‘trade’, ‘trade in’ or ‘trade-related’ before 
them. From the Third World viewpoint it is also the 
most dangerous exercise — since it is intended to 
curb their autonomous development, establish inter- 
national /aissez fuire, and expand the ‘space’ for the 
activities of the Transnational Corporations 
(TNCs).+ 

A divided and disorganised Third World was drag- 
ged into these negotiations — onan agenda and a 
forum decided by the US and the North, and accord- 
ing to its priorities. Though the cards were stacked 
against them, and a large number of the countries 
of the South had either remained silent or even sided 
with the US towards the end, expecting some bene- 
fits that have not so far materialised even for them, 
about a dozen politically and/or economically signi- 
ficant countries, of the South, including India and 
Brazil, had opposed the US, particularly on some of 
the new themes like ‘services’. This ultimately led to 
some compromises, including on the ‘services’ issue, 
both in the mandate and the separate negotiating 
structure. 

The balance within each of the negotiating areas, 
in the GATT MTNs as a whole which was viewed as 
a ‘single undertaking’, and in the round as a whole 
through the concept of ‘globality’ or overall political 
balance, was further reinforced in the negotiating 
plans and structures approved in January 1987.3 

But once the negotiations got moving, some of 
these delicate compromises and balances were for- 
gotten or brushed aside by the US and other leading 
Industrial countries, as well as by the GATT: secre- 
tariat. Issues and areas of concern to the Third 
World were sidelined, while there were efforts to 
push ahead with areas of interest to tke US and 
Industrial Nations — such as services, intellectual 
property rights, investment, and ‘backdoor institu- 
tionalisation’ of GATT. 

The resulting imbalances have now brought to a 
grinding halt the MTNs. At Montreal, five Latin 
American countries (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia and Uruguay) said ‘no’, and that was the 
end of the ministerial mid-term review meeting of 
TNC and its primary objective of imparting political 
impetus to the negotiations and provide guidance to 
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the négotiators in the remaining two years left for 
the Round. 

The ‘no’ in the socalled ‘green room consultations’ 
of the TNC, brought to a dead halt the US-EEC- 
GATT Secretariat juggernaut, which had been 
rolling ‘forward since October-November 1987 
decision to hold a ministerial mid-term review 
meeting of the TNC at Montreal, and to reach ‘a 
package of early accords’ there. This ‘decision’ was 
taken, at the instance of the US, at an informal 
meeting of some trade Ministers at Lausanne. India 


‘had not been invited to the meeting by Switzerland, 


in consultation with the US. 

The Punta del Este declaration was a political one, 
and there was no mention in it of a mid-term review 
or any package of early accords. 

‘By the declaration, the Ministers established a 
Trade Negotiations Committee (TNC) to carry out 
the Negotiations; for the TNC to hold its first meet- 
ing not later than October 31, 1986; for the TNC 
to meet “as appropriate at ministerial level’; and for 
the negotiations to be concluded within four years. 
They also agreed that when the results of the MTNs. 
in all areas had been established, the ‘Ministers 
meeting also on the occasion of a Special Session of 
Contracting Parties shall décide regarding the inter- 
national implementation of the results”. 

The decision of the GATT Contracting Parties for 
the MTNs in goods viewed ‘the launching, the con- 
duct and implementation of the outcome of the 
negotiations as a single undertaking’, but envisaged 
agreements reached ‘at an early stage’ being imple- 
mented on a provisional or definitive basis by agree- 
ment prior to the conclusion of the negotiations. 
There was a specific reference to this general enabling 
provision only in respect of “Tropical Products’; the 
importance of this trade to a large number of Third 
World countries was recognised and negotiations in 
the area was mandated for ‘special attention’. Safe- 
guards was the only other area indirectly singled out 
for early accord: “A comprehensive Agreement on 
Safeguards is of particular importance for strengthen- 
ing of the GATT system and for progress in the 
MTNs,”’ the declaration had said. 

The mid-term meeting was formally decided some 
months after Lausanne, but like everything else 
connected with GATT, the informal Lausanne 
decision was enough to start things rolling. 

Third World doubts like those of Brazil and India 
about the unwisdom of the mid-term review and the 
timing were brushed aside. At Lausanne, only 
France had questioned the usefulness of a meeting, 
after the US elections and before the new administra- 
tion had taken over, and had suggested a meeting, if 
at all, in March-April. But the EEC Commission, 
as well as some of its other member-states, and 
Australia, Japan and the Nordics, ‘all accepted the 
US idea, believing that by scheduling the meeting 
and showing progress in 1988, the protectionist 
Congress could be countered, and the ‘free trader’ 
Republicans could be helped to win. The latter isa 
myth. Republicans ideologue, President Reagan, has 

ut in place more protectionist and discriminatory 
ee against imports than all American Presidents 
together since 1945. The Congress went ahead and 
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enacted the new trade law, disregarding US GATT ' 


obligations. 

Third World viewpoints, the mandate for the 
round and the negotiations in individual areas pro- 
vided in the Punta del Este Ministerial Declaration 
of September 20, 1986 launching the round or the 
compromises forged i in intense private negotiations 
at Punta del Este, involving the US, the EEC, Brazil 
and India, were blithely ignored in the negotiating 
The US, the EEC (and Canada and Japan 
as part of the quadrilateral group), and the GATT 
Secretariat manoeuvred to ensure pre-determined 
results at Montreal, in a few areas of priority interest 
to the US — Services, Intellectual Property Rights 
where effectively a rewriting of the mandate was 
being sought, the Functioning of the GATT System 
or (FOGS) where the secretariat badan interest in 
‘empire-building’, and ‘Tropical Products’ which 
could not be avoided. The US also pressed for 
agriculture where there was a US-EEC clash. 

But at Montreal it became clear that the Third 
World was not so powerless and that, if a few Third 
World countries banded together, the US, even in 
combination with Europe, Japan and Canada, can 
no longer dictate and decide. 

This is the first time in GATT’s 41-year history 
that Third World countries have counted, a veteran 
GATT diplomat later commented outside, Their 
voice was heard, making clear that their interests 
could not be ignored or their acquiesence with what 
the “big boys decide’ taken for granted; and GATT 
can never be the same again, he said. 

While GATT’s decision-making is based on ‘con- 
sensus’ and all contracting parties are equal, there 
has been an assumption that the privilege of saying 
‘no’ and blocking things belonged to the US and 
the EEC alone. 

But here at Montreal, the Third World has disco- 
vered that it too counts and, if the capitals under- 
Se it, this will be a net gain for all, the diplomat 
said. 

Itis agriculture this time, where the concerned 
Third World countries said ‘no’; but next time it 
could be textiles and clothing, safeguards, intellec- 
tual property rights, foreign investment, services or 
anything else. Any one who makes the mistake of 
not understanding this, would be forced to repeat 
history, the diplomat commented. 

The next few weeks will show whether the Uruguay 
Round process can move forward in a manner that 
would be acceptable to all, or whether the old 
tactics would be repeated and the entire negotiations 
jeopardised. But the platitudinous speeches at the 
TNC’s final plenary on December 9, suggested that 
the lessons had not perhaps been learnt. 

The “green room’ consultations is the GATT code 
name for its totally non-transparent decision-making 
process — negotiations among a limited number 
of participants — and isso named after the wall- 
paper decor of the GATT Director-General’s con- 
ference room in the GATT Secretariat at Geneva, 
where these consultations, take place. The under- 
standings reached informally is presented formally 


_to others, often with only a few hours notice, and 


rammed through, 
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Participation in these consultations is by invita- 
tion, and those invited are selected by a non-trans- 
parent process. There isa predominance of repre- 
sentatives of industrial nations — the US, the EEC 
with its 12 member states sitting behind, Austria, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Japan, Switzer- 
land, and a representative of the Nordics, and Turkey 
an OECD member classified as a ‘developing 
country’ inside GATT, and Hungary, from Eastern 
Europe. Third World nations invited include Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Egypt, India, Jamaica, 
Korea, Nigeria, Malaysia and/or Singapore (for 
ASEAN), Tanzania, Yugoslavia and the territory 
of Hong Kong. Since 1986, Uruguay, as ministerial 
chairman of the TNC, and Pakistan have been 
brought in. 


The very atmosphere and makeup is intended to 
overawe anyone opposing the viewpoints of the 
major industrialised nations. And since Third World 
countries can’t field Ministers and Ambassadors for 
allthe simultaneous consultations, and are often 
reprented by their Junior officials, these officials are 
‘discouraged’ by the GATT Secretariat from open- 
ing their mouths; only the hardy among them (like 
Brazil or India) ignore the Secretariat and intervene 
to defend their interests. The lack of transparency 
enables some countries (as the ASEAN at Montreal) 
to adopt ‘brave’ public positions in speeches (relayed 
to the media) in the formal GATT bodies, and adopt 
the US-EEC line inside. - 


AFTER the Montreal meeting collapsed, the Wes- 
tern media for once ignored the platitudes and the 
public relations line of their delegations, and por- 
trayed the outcome as a failure — blaming the 
breakdown on US-EEC differences over the issue of 
subsidisation of agricultural exports. 


There was some truth to this. But the end of the 
Montreal meeting came when the US and the EEC 
‘apreed to disagree’ on agriculture, but move forward 
on other three issues (textiles and clothing, safe- 
guards, and trade-related intellectual property rights), 
where they had a common front against the Third 
World. 

But the five Latin American nations concerned 
over the agricultural issue said ‘no’, and at that point 
the Montreal meeting collapsed, though it continued 
fora day more to enable the fiasco to be masked 
through the procedural decision for high level con- 
sultations in Geneva. 

Argentina had been warning, both in Geneva and 
at Montreal, that if there was no agreement on agri- 
culture at Montreal it would block consensus on 
other issues. But no one had taken it seriously, and 
the western media and the GATT secretariat had dis- 
missed it, as mere propaganda. Argentina in the past 
had often talked in a similar way, and had given in 
at the last moment. 

But when the five did say ‘no’, the GATT Secre- 
tariat, the US, the EEC and other industrialised 
countries and the host-country Canada (a Cairns 
group member) were surprised and peeved. The US 
had believed that Australia, the so-called leader of 
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the group, would be able to keep the group under 
control, 

When Argentina formally mooted, at the meeting 
of the Latin American and Caribbean group on the 
evening of December 8, after the US-EEC bilateral 
talks on agriculture had broken down, its idea. of 
blocking other agreements, the four other Latin 
American members of the Cairns group, supported 
it. But Mexico, Peru and Jamaica among others 
were not willing to go along (because of Argentine 
failure, in the past two years of negotiations, to 
support other Latin American positions). Thereafter, 
the South American members of the Cairns group 


met and decided to act by themselves any way. . 


Brazilian diplomats later explained that their action 
was as much to make the point about the overall 
imbalance at Montreal (including the likely adverse 
package on the remaining three issues) as about 
agriculture. i 

Within the Cairns group neither the ASEAN 
members (Malaysia, Indonesia, Philippines, and 
Thailand) with political and security alliances with 
the US nor the industrialised countries (Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand) nor Hungary seemed willing 
to move against the US. 

Since its formation in 1986, the US and other 


industrialised nations of the North and the GATT, 


Secretariat, in their efforts to break up the Group of 
77, have been holding the Cairns group as an 
example of the kind of ‘interest group’ (led by the 
North, Australia), cutting across the North-South 
divide that would be effectrve, and encouraging for- 
mation of similar groups (led by the North). 

The unwillingness at Montreal of Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and Hungary and, the ASEAN 
countries to back the Latin American members of 
the Cairns Group in opposing the US and the EEC 
has put into question the future of this group. 

The Montreal outcome has also called into ques- 
tion the entire policy of the Alfonsin Government in 
Argentina. It had placed all its eggs in one basket, 
and attuned its entire policy to support the US to 
enable solutions to its agricultural export problems, 
as well as its debt problem, and for ‘recovery’ ‘of the 


Malvinas from the UK. The new government, after. 


elections in 1989, it expected to be a Peronist one, 
and will have some ‘new thinking’. 

If the agriculture issue is to go back to Geneva on 
the basis of the paper received from Geneva, namely 
the recommendations and report (with unresolved 
issues in square brackets) of the chairman of the 
negotiating group on agriculture (Aart de Zeeuw of 
Netherlands) all other issues (both those on which 
tentative accords had been reached and those where 
there were disagreements) should also be sent back 
to the Geneva negotiators on the basis of the original 
Geneva papers, the five Latin American Cairns 
members insisted in the ‘green room’. K 

These reports from Geneva had been formulated 
in respect of all the 14 negotiating groups in ‘goods’ 
on the agenda of the GATT MTNs by the Group of 
Negotiations on Goods (GNG) which was running 
and supervising their work and reporting to the TNC, 
and in services by the Group of Negotiations on 
Services (GNS) which was running the separate nego- 
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tiations on ‘trade in services’.’ In several of the 
individual negotiating groups, the Chairman and the 
Secretariat had formulated reports and recommen- 
dations that would suit the interests of the US and 
other major trading blocs. But a number of Third 
World diplomats had joined hands at Geneva, and 
got the reports'and recommendations rewritten in 
the GNG, as well as in the GNS, in order to present 
_ to Ministers clear alternatives and options in each 
of the areas. 

The way some of the Third World Ministers and 
senior Officials from the capitals ‘negotiated’ at 
Montreal in the first couple of days — largely due to 
their ignorance of details and/or GATT procedures 
and practices, but also because, of a desire not to 
confront the US — it had looked at one stage that 
the Ministers would give away what their officials 
had safeguarded at Geneva. But the arrogance and 
high-handedness displayed by the US and a few 
others in the negotiations, forced many of these Third 
World Ministers to take a stand. 

On a number of issues the recommendations from 
Geneva were unanimous, procedural and non- 
controversial. On WNon-Tariff Measures, Natural 
Resource-based Products, GATT Articles, MTN 
Agreements and Arrangements, Subsidies and Coun- 
tervailing Measures, and Trade-Related Investment 
Measures: (TRIMs), the Ministers had only been 
asked to endorse the recommendations for continuing 
the negotiations. 

In the other areas (Tariffs, Dispute Settlement in 
GATT, the Functioning of the GATT System or 
FOGS, and Services) where ministerial decisions 
had been sought and agreements of sorts were 
‘negotiated’ in the ‘green room’, it was the Third 
World that had made concessions to meet the 
viewpoints of the North, thus making tentative 
accords possible. . 

On Tropical Products — the only: area where 
some kind of priority and ‘early accords’ had been 
envisaged by the Punta del Este declaration — 
substantial negotiations to achieve fullest libera- 
lisation for Third World exports in markets of the 
industrial countries, promised over 25 years ago, 
is to take place only in the remaining two years of 
the Round. Buta ‘package’ of concessions, to be 
implemented from January 1989, was ‘agreed upon’ 
at Montreal just before the ministerial meeting 
began. With the collapse of the Montreal meeting, 
the implementation is in some doubt. ; 

Since the collapse of the Montreal meeting, there 
have been some attempts to present this asa “X-mas 
package’ for the Third World and as a major trade 
liberalisation in Tropical Products. Some Third 
World governments dike those of the ASEAN) are 
using this to justify domestically their willingness to 
yield to the US in such vital areas like Drug Patents 
and Services. l 

At Montreal, the GATT Secretariat had claimed 
that the ‘trade coverage’ of the products in the ‘“X- 
mas package’ was of the order of 25 billion dollars. 
This is the figure, provided by the importing coun- 
tries, about their total imports of these products. It 
is very different from ‘export earnings’ or ‘windfall 
profits’ (terms widely used in media and by some 
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Third World officials} for the exporting countries. 
A more detailed analysis of the ‘concessions’ is 
now under was in Geneva and its conclusions are 
expected over the next few weeks. But the details 
now available suggest that the concessions are 
mostly marginal*. The problems of tariff escalation 
at every stage of processing, and para-tariff and 
non-tariff measures (like heavy domestic consump- 
tion taxes that inhibit consumption, imports and 
demand) have not been tackled at all. On many 
items the EEC tariff reduction is about two percent- 
age points and is far less than the fluctuation in 
exchange rates (and thus import prices). It is too 
small, and will be absorbed by the importers and 
not passed on to the consumer. It will neither 
increase profits of exporters nor reduce prices and 
increase demand and thus export earnings. In 
others, the zero duty GSP rate is to be converted 
into a most-favoured-nation duty rate, and ‘bound’ 
in GATT at the end of the round.- While it will 
provide some certainty, it will have no immediate 
or even medium-term effects. 

In the area of Tariffs, the major ‘concession’, 
reflected in the ‘green room’ agreement, is by Third 
World countries who have agreed that they too 
would have to undertake the ‘substantial reduction 
or, a8 appropriate elimination of tariffs’, and their 
‘binding’ (making any future increases difficult and 
subject to “‘compensation’). There is no mention 
of ‘priority’ action by industrial countries on reduc- 
tion and elimination of high tariffs and tariff 
escalation, and giving ‘appropriate credit’? to auto- 
nomous liberalisation already, undertaken by 
Third World countries under their ‘adjustment’ 
programmes. 

In the area of Dispute Settlement, the ‘green 
Toom’ agreement mainly confirms existing procedures‘ 
and practices in GATT, and became possible only 
when the Third World yielded to the US on a 
fundamental issue. An important question referred 
to the Ministers was a provision for contracting 
parties to commit themselves “to abide” by the 
recommendations, rulings and decisions of the 
Contracting Parties (collective GATT membership) 
and to “‘refrain from unilateral measures inconsistent 
with these GATT rules and procedures”, and that 
all solutions to matters formally raised under GATT 
dispute settlement procedures or arbitration awards 
“shali be consistent with the General Agreement 
and shall not nullify or impair benefits accruing to 
contracting parties under the General Agreement.” 
These are basic obligations of any party to an 
international agreement, and more so for a ‘con- 
tract’ like the General Agreement. Nevertheless, 
so far the US has refused to commit itself to abide 
by its GATT obligations, and in recent years the 
US has adopted domestic legislation, completely in 
disregard of its GATT obligations, such as its 
Section 301 of the Trade and Tariff Act- for 
unilateral actions and retaliations against its trading 
partners for so-called ‘unfair trade practices’ — 
practices sanctioned by GATT but which the US 
does not like. The EEC has now begun to emulate 
the US (as in actions it has taken against South 
Korea over its failure to provide the EEC the same 
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level of concessions in patents, investment and 
services as for the US). l 

It should te noted that, learning from the inter- 
war experiences (when unilateral determinations and 
„trade , retaliations were common) and the Great 
Depression, part of the agreements for post-war 
international cooperation was the General Agree- 
ment — for exchange of tariff and non-tariff con- 
cessions among contracting parties to expand world 
‘trade, for prohibition of domestic actions that 
would reduce or nullify these concessions (leaving 
countries free otherwise to follow any policy and 
do anything not prohibited), for consultations and 
arbitration or adjudication of disputes (with recom- 
mandations generally expected to be carried out), 
and for ‘retaliation’ in the form of “withdrawal of 
concessions’ only as a last resort and after authori- 
zation by the Contracting Parties. The US has 
reversed all this, and is claiming a right to use 
coercive retaliatory measures to ‘open up markets’ 
for itself.' This is no different from the British 
opium wars against China for the right to sell opium 
to the Chinese peasants and workers or Admiral 
Perry’s use of naval power for forcing international 
trade on Japan. ; 

In the area of the Functioning of the GATT 
System (FOGS), Third World countries have agreed 
to the creation of a (‘Trade Policy Review Mecha- 
nism’ (TPRM) in GATT, and-have agreed to 
ministerial level participation, at least once in two 
years, at annual meeting of GATT. Only the 
GATT Secretariat’s ‘‘empire-building’’ (for GATT 
visting teams to national capitals) was not agreed to. 
The idea of ‘discussants’ to introduce or lead dis- 
cussions on trade policies of individual contracting 
parties at periodic special meetings of the GATT 
Council was accepted, but only if the cps concerned 
agree to it. 

In the Services negotiations in the “green room’ 
much of the arguments were between the US, and 
Brazil and India, and occasionally one or two other 
Third World countries, one participant later said. 
Some of the Third World Ministers who had deliver- 
eq some ‘brave speeches’ in the plenary, the source 
said, not only did not voice these views inside, but a 
few of them even gave some support of sorts to the 
US. 

As a result, an important ‘development’ concept 
has not been included: “developing countries will not 
be expected to make contributions and shall not be 
required to make concessions which are inconsistent 
with their individual development, trade and finan- 
cial needs; particular account shall be taken of the 
serious difficulty of the least developed countries in 
making concessions and contributions in view of 
their special economic situation and their develop- 
ment, trade and financial needs’. 

‘This is the same language as in the 1979 ‘Enabling 
Clause decision of the GATT Contracting Parties — 
and GATT does not even have ‘development’ as a 
fundamental objective, whereas the Punta del Este 
declaration mandates this as one of the objectives of 
the future multilateral framework for ‘trade in 
services’. , 

‘But the US stoutly opposed its inclusion — with 
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Yeutter reportedly scoffing at the ‘development’ 
concept as a mere rhetoric. The couple of Third 
World countries fighting this issue, with no vocal 
support from others, ultimately gave in, according to 
some participants who were present. 

The ‘green room’ agreement on Services was 
viewed by some of the Third World countries as a 
compromise and ‘something we can live with’. But 
some others underscored that it was only a ‘green 
room’ agreement, and there is no reason why it 
should not be reopened. There are enough ambi- 
guities in the document to enable the issues -being 
raised in Geneva. 

Neither the ‘right of establishment’ for foreign 
capital sought by the US and other industrial 
nations, nor movement of labour and labour- 
intensive services pressed by Third World countries 
like India and Pakistan is included. But the compro- 
mise has left these issues wide open for further négo- 
tiations in the remaining two years. 

Work on ‘definition’, it was agreed, should be on 
the basis that the proposed multilateral framework 
may include trade in services involving ‘cross-border 
movement’ of services, of consumers, and of ‘factors 
of puogreuen: (which means both capital and labour) 
where such movement is essential to suppliers, and 
is to be further examined in the light of cross-border 
movement of service and payment, specificity of 
purpose, discreteness of transactions, and limited 
duration. 

There was also agreement that work should 
proceed “‘without excluding any sector of trade in 
services on a priori basis” and that coverage should 
permit “a balance of interests for all participants, 
that sectors of interest to developing countries should 
be included, that certain sectors could be excluded 
in whole or in part for certain overriding considera- 
tions, and that the framework should provide for the 
broadest possible coverage of sectors of interest to 
participants”, 

At Montreal, it appeared that whereas at Punta 
del Este the US target in services was the Third 
World, now the main target of the US and Japan is 
the EEC. They are very concerned with the outlook 
in Europe after 1992, when the single market is 
created, and want a multilateral framework to tie 
the EEC hands. But the EEC now seems more 
reserved and unready to accept a binding general 
multilateral framework applicable to all service 
sectors, but only a framework of general principles 
that would become binding on signatories to indivi- 
dual sectorial agreements. This US-EEC conflict 
may provide some scope for countries like Brazil and 
India to pursue their (pre-Punta del Este) tactical 
alliance with the EEC on this issue of services. ` 

On the textiles and clothing ‘issue — a sector of 


* international trade where Third World countries 


have been at the receiving end of discriminatory 
restrictions for 37 years now — there was a sharp 
North-South difference. The Third World MFA 
exporting countries want agreements to be reached 
in the Uruguay Round on modalities for integrating 
this trade into GATT (as mandated at Punta del 
Este) and for the integration to be completed within 
a specified time-phase to be agreed upon in the 
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Round, and for agreement that the phase-out of the 
restrictians under the Multifibre Arrangement will 
begin at the end of the current MFA-4 in August 
1991. The EEC and other industrial nations are 
opposed and want the MEA to continue well into 
the 2ist century. 

On ‘safeguards’ or GATT permitted emergency 
protective actions of countries — there was no meet- 
ing ground between the insistence of Brazil, India 
and several Third World countries that a safeguards 
agreement: must be clearly rooted in the GATT 
fundamental principle of most-favoured-nation 
treatment, and the insistence of the EEC (with tacit 
support from most of the industrial countries) on 
the right to take discriminatory and selective safe- 
guards actions against particular, but not all sources 
of imports 

On TRIPS, the US and the EEC, along with the 
other industrial countries, are seeking through the 
Uruguay Round to block emerging Third World 
competitiveness in manufacturing by creating GATT 
rules and norms in the area of intellectual property, 
and extending this concept to areas hitherto Consi- 
dered not amenable to such protection, including 
new genetically engineered life-forms and even their 
characteristic. They want to prevent Third World 
countries from following the same paths taken by 
industrialised countries till recently — acquiring, 
adapting, and improving technology, including 
through reverse engineering, and ensuring public 
good and public interest by requiring owners of 
patents, trade marks and other forms of statutorily- 
created industrial property rights to work them on 
their territory, rather than misuse the rights as 
import monopolies. Proposals of industrial coun- 
tries are really demands for subsidies to their TNCs, 
through monopoly import rights and assured rentier 
income (through increased drug and chemical prices) 
to be paid by Third World consumers, 

In the negotiations in a working group, there was 
a sharp North-South divide. There was a draft 
(prepared informally by Hong Kong and Australia, 
and mostly supporting the US views) and presented 
as a non-paper by the chairman ofthe group, 
Turkey’s Minister of State, Yusuf Ozal. It was coun- 
tered by an Indian proposal for remitting the issue 
of establishing substantial or new norms, including 
dispute settlement, to WIPO, UNCTAD and 
UNESCO (where one or other aspect of these issues 
are already being handled), and for a report from 
them in 1990. In the report to the “green room’, the 
Secretariat made available only the Ozal non-paper 
and the counter-proposals were put on the table 
only after insistence Indian Commerce Minister 
Dinesh Singh — when it received support from over 
a dozen Third World countries. 

As already noted, in the ‘green room’ consultations 
tentative accords had been reached on Tropical 
Products, Dispute Settlement, FOGS, and Services. 
In Agriculture, there had been no negotiations 
inside the ‘green room’. After their bilateral talks 
failed, the US and the EEC agreed to disagree, and 
merely conveyed it to the ‘green room’, leaying little 
option to the others except to endorse the decision 
to send everything in Agriculture back to Geneva. 
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It was then ~ when Textiles, Safeguards and TRIPS 
were tobe taken up, and where the US and the 
EEC were united against the Third World — that 
ie five Latins said ‘no’ and brought everything to a 

ait, ` 

Inside the ‘green room’, Arthur Dunkel repor- 
tedly threw up his hands and spoke ofthe gains to 
to the Third World at Montreal that should 
be consolidated. (The Secretariat had a vested interest 
in the accord in FOGS, which would have expanded 
the role of the Secretariat and helped its ‘empire- 
building’ ambitions). Yeutter expressed surprise at 
the attitude of the Latin American countries at a 
conference chaired by a Latin American Minister 
-~ only to be sharply rebuked by the TNC Chairman, 
Uruguayan Finance and Economy Minister, Ricardo 
Zerbino, at the insinuation about his ‘impartiality’, 
forcing Yeutter to apologise. The EEC talked about 
the benefits to the Third World in the area of Tropi- 
cal Products. But the five Latins (Brazil and 
Colombia are important expotrs of Tropical Product) 
were unimpressed, and other Third World nations 
present inside showed understanding over the stand 
of the five, even when they did not join the ‘no’, 
other participants said later. 

Third World diplomats later commented that if 
the “boot had been on the other leg’ — if agreements 
had been reached on other issues but not on TRIPS 
or Services — the US and the EEC would have 
blocked everything else, and there would have been 
no protests or concerns from anyone, including the 
GATT officials. 

The consultations were suspended while Dunkel, 
and representatives of the US, the EEC, Brazil and 
India, conferred on the what and How of a face- 
saving formula to hide the fiasco of Montreal. This 
ultimately resulted in the procedural decision, to 
continue consultations in Geneva on the four areas 
of disagreement, and keeping all agreed decisions ‘on 
hold’. It was agreed that Dunkel ‘high level consul- 
tatidns’ on the four deadlocked items (Textiles and 
Clothing, Agriculture, Safeguards and TRIPS), would 
be on the basis of alternative texts and proposals ` 
remitted to the Montreal meeting for ministerial 
decisions, and not on basis of any of the ‘nonpapers’ 
that were evolved. This was formally adopted the 
next day ata meeting of the TNC atthe level of 
heads of delegations — where Austria (invited to the 
‘green room’ in Geneva but excluded at Montreal) 
protested at the utter lack of ‘transparency’ in the 
negotiations. 

But the Montreal meeting had collapsed at that 
point on Thursday night when the five said ‘no’ to 
the US-EEC agreement, namely that agriculture 
should be remitted back, while agreements on all 
other issues should be formally adopted at Montreal. 
Nothing done subsequently could mask this failure. 

Yeutter and de- Clercq, in an effort to pressure 
each other and other nations, had been saying from 
the time of their arrival (the previous weekend) that 
they would have to leave Montreal by Thursday 
afternoon for US-EEC meetings in Brussels. When 
GATT officials conveyed this to Third World Minis- 
ters (inan attempt to pressure them), some of 
them like Dinesh Singh promptly said.they too had 
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work in their capitals, and would leave on Thursday. 
Ultimately, Yeutter and de Clercq stayed behind 
and actually left only Friday night. 
The TNCs procedural decisions called for: 
— a TNC meeting at high official level at Geneva 
in the first week of April 1989, 
-— for the ‘results achieved’ at Montreal in 
various areas to be put “on hold”. 
— for GATT Director-General Arthur Dunkel, in 
his capacity as Chairman of the TNC at official 
level,- to conduct high level consultations on 
Textiles and Clothing; Agriculture; Safeguards; 
and TRIPS — the four areas where no consensus 
could be achieved at Montreal-on how to proceed 
further, 
— and, for the ‘entire package’ (in these four 
areas), the results achieved at Montreal and other 
items, to be reviewed at the April meeting of the 
TNC 


The TNC also declared its determination to press 
forward and complete the negotiations as foreseen in 
1990. 

At Montreal, some of the GATT officials and the 
major trading nations appeared to think that despite 
the terms of the TNC decision to put results achiev- 
ed at Montreal (both those areas where square 
brackets were removed and agreements reached, and 
those where agreements had, been reached at Geneva 
itself and were confirmed) ‘on hold’, the various 
individual negotiating groups could meet as they had 
scheduled in the new year and begin discussions. 

However, at the first round of consultations in 
Geneva on December 19, Third World countries 
made clear they were not prepared to fall in line. 
They have since foJlowed it up by advising Dunkel 
that none of the individual negotiating groups should 
be convened to meet, until the successful conclusion 
of his ‘high level’ consultations in the four deadlock- 
ed areas, and until the TNC meets in the first week 
of April to make an overall assessment and takes 
decisions. 

There is also some reason to believe that the Bush 


` administration, which is distancing itself on many 


matters from that of Reagan, wants some ‘breather’ 
to decide its own tactics and strategy. There are also 
changes in the EEC Commissioners. 

Dunkel is to resume further consultations on how 
to proceed further. A number of Third World coun- 
tries have also advised him on the need for ‘full 
transparency’ and that he should report regularly, to 


meetings of the GNG (under whose jurisdiction the 


four deadlocked ‘issues fall) about progress in his 
‘high level’ consultations. 


SOME of the Indian officials and advisors at 
Montreal seemed obsessively worried whether India 
would be ‘isolated’. This apparently led at least to a 
‘softening’ of language in opposing US demands, for 
example, on intellectual property rights, giving rise 
to some rumours (spread by the GATT officials 
themselves as well as the US) that India was willing 
to compromise. However, ultimately this proved 
erroneous. On the third day of the Montreal meet- 
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ing, Dinesh Singh decided to take on the US and the 
EEC on the TRIPs issue, and an Indian paper was 
formulated and tabled in the informal consultations. 

Once India, with Brazil, took this stand and a 
paper was presented, the ground lost earlier was 
quickly regained. The Indian paper was initially 
never brought before the ‘green room’ consultations 
by the secretariat, but was put on the table on the 
insistence of Dinesh Singh. It then became clear that 
it was not a mere Brazil-India line, and the two were 
not isolated on the issue. To the surprise of the US 
and the EEC, and some Indian officials too, it recei- 
ved the support of over a dozen Third World coun- 
tries. This shows that if India does careful prepara- 
tions at home, and in consultations at capitals of 
like-minded Third World countries, it can find sup- 
port. The failure of the Montreal meeting, and re- 
ference of all issues of deadlock back to Geneva on 
the basis of the original papers remitted from Geneva 
means that India (and other like-minded countries) 
can formulate and present more carefully thought- 
out positions and stands. 

The credit for confronting the US at Punta del 
Este on the new themes, and forcing the US to com- 
promise went to V.P, Singh. He was then Finance 
Minister and was assisted there by K.C. Pant. 
Singh’s involvement in these matters from 1983, first 
as Commerce Minister and later as Finance and 
Commerce Minister, helped in countering the efforts 
of some official and non-official advisors in India, 
with close links to the US and the IMF and the 
World Bank, to change the Indian position. But the 
ground had ‘been prepared by some capable and 
dedicated officials in the Commerce Ministry, who 
understood the political economy of India and vital 
Indian interests. The stand before and at Punta del 
Este was based on a policy and line that had been 
carefully evolved, and at every stage had been dis- 
cussed and approved at the highest levels of the 
Government, and personally endorsed at that time 
by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi too. 

After Punta del Este, there was some sliding back 
in Delhi, and a failure to build on the coalition of 
like-minded Third World countries that had confron- 
ted the US. After Punta del Este, even those Third 
World countries who had tried to cooperate with the 
US earlier acknowledged that the strategy and tactics 
of Brazil and India had been the correct one. This 
had provided an opening for enlarging that coalition, 
and this was done at Geneva at the level of diplomats 
and officials in the formulation of negotiating plans 
and objectives and organising the negotiating pro- 
cesses. But there‘was no followup at Delhi — in for- 
mulating policies, positions and options in the 
negotiating areas, in diplomatic and political contacts 
with other capitals for building up on the pre-Punta 
coalition and enlarging it. The domestic political 
problems (the Bofors scandal and others), frequent 
change of Ministers dealing with the issues (and 
involving more than one Ministry), and changes in 
the bureaucracy and advent of new officials who 
were new to these matters — all contributed to such 
an eventuality. 

It was only a few moriths before Montreal that 
Dinesh Singh, who has had some acquaintance in the 
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sixties with the international sali issues involv- 
ed, was brought into the Commerce Ministry. And 
while it was perhaps too late (in terms of the mid- 
term review) to mobilise internally and externally, 
perhaps some efforts can still be made, after 
Montreal, to build up a broad coalition in the 
South. 

But whether these efforts succeed or not, the 
issues involved are vital enough for the country’s 
future political and economic independence, for 
India to take a stand even by itself. When Jawaharlal 
Nehru formulated the policy of non-alignment, soon 
after independence, India’s was a lone voice. When 
Indira Gandhi refused to sign the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in 1967-68, India was alone and 
opposed both the US and the USSR and their 
efforts at establishing a duopoly in the world. India’s 
interests in the future shape of the international 
economy and its rules and structures are not any 
less vital, and will have an effect on the security of 
the country and prosperity of its millions. 


The failure of the majors and the GATT Secre- 
tariat to have their way at Montreal, and the 


Uruguay Round negotiations and Montreal results 
being put ‘on hold’, should be viewed as essentially 
an opportunity for the Third World. ¡lt provides a 
few months in which Third World countries can get; 
their act together, internally in their own capitals 
and collectively, and present a joint response, as the 
South Commission suggested in its Mexico state- 
ment. Before Montreal, India was hesitant. But the 
failure of the North at Montreal gives a new oppor- 
tunity. O 


FOOTNOTES 


1. For fuller discussion see Chakravyarthi Raghavan, ‘A 
Rollback for the Third World’, IFDA Dossier 52, Nyon, 
Switzerland, 


2. For texts of Punta del Este Declaration, see GATT 
Focus No. 41 of October 1988. For Negotiating Plans and 
structures, Focus 43 of January-February 1987. 


3. MTN/GNG/I3 and MTN/GNS/21 — Reports to the 
Trade Negotiations Committee meeting at Montreal, Decem- 
A For results of the Montreal meeting, see MTN/TNC/ 


4, MTN/GNG/I17 and Add 1. 
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J. Patel: Indian Patent Act 
(Contd. from page 17) 


there is now trade war. Talk free trade, start trade 
wars. The scene brings to mind the 1939 meeting in 
the League of Nations which was talking of the 
Harmonisation of traffic signs in Europe on the same 
day on -which Nazi armies had violated all traffic 
signs and crossed into Poland. 


There may even be some temporary gains in 
pursuing such a negative path. Why not try next to 
bend India, by employing perhaps a larger caryot 
and a smaller stick? Different combinations of the 
two might be tried upon smaller and more vulner- 
able states. All this could only lead to more brutal 
pressures, more trade war, more acrimony, more 
conflicts among nations. 


Unfortunately, nation states, particularly the 
powerful ones, have proved blind to lessons of 
the past. I may refer here to two recent scholarly 
states: 


Barbara Tuckman’s The March of Folly: From 
Troy to Vietnam (London, 1984), and Paul Kennedy’s 
The Rise and the Fall of the Great Powers: Economic 
Change and Military Conflict from 1500 to 2000 
(Random House, New York, 1987). Of particular 
relevance would be the message contained in 
Kennedy’s concluding section: ““The United States: 
The Problem of Number One in Relative Decline” 
(pp 514 ff). 


Let me conclude by recalling a famous story by 
Mark Twain of a cat who having once sat on a hot 
round-stove would not ever go anywhere near any- 
thing which was round and black. Will India’s 
perception of the current pressures be poorer than 
that of Mark Twain’s cat? (J 
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CULTURE 


Democratisation of National Cultural Values 


ANWAR AZEEM 


REVIEWING Edward W. Said’s 

work Orientalism, Observer 
said: “A stimulating, elegant yet 
pugnacious essay which is going 
to set the cat among the pigeons.” 
I quote these words not because 
I imagine myself to be a cat. Nor 
do I see a flock of pigeons around 
me. So no particular temptation! 
And yet I have quoted Observer’s 
opinion which has certain rele- 
vance to what Said has formulated 
in his Orientalism. 

It is like a revolving, sweeping 
searchlight. And it helps me in 
having a clearer view of what we 
glorify as our, as India’s national 
culture. India is not the whole of 
Orient. But it is a significant part 
of the whole, which served over 
five thousand years, as the cradle 
of a unique civilisation, which 
Peter Conrad has characterised in 
a larger context of Said’s discourse 
as “‘Orient’s integrity”. 

We have to find out what are 
the components, dynamic or dor- 
mant, of the orient of which India 
itself ıs a constituent. And what 
is So unique about it? So varied, 
vital and poignant? One would 
think of mythology, legends and’ 
evolutionary awareness of realities 
of life wrapped up in obscure, 
unexplained manifestations condi- 
‘tioning the vision of Indian 
humanity in terms of spiritual 
and moral proclivities. Said’s 
work is relevant to this discussion 
because it blasts the West’s assi- 
duously manipulated philosophi- 
cal positions from where to look 
at ourselves and to surrender to 
their vantage, superior moral and 
social positions so that they 
could moralise as the perennial 
source of. modern enlightenment 
which came down to the Orient 
to civilise it through enslavement. 

Shouldn’t we look at ourselves 
from the position history offers 
us? To make some cultural studies 
without “amazement” and a sense 
of shame? In fact, we must. It is 
not to wishfully reverse the per- 
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ceptions of historical observatories 
but to have an objectively worked 
out self-awareness. 

The distortions in our self- 
assessment variously flow from 
the colonial intervention in the 
past. Discussing this colonial 
intervention, as “‘one of the most 
complex and delicate phenomena 
of social physiology”, Said makes 
a pointed reference to Leroy- 
Bealieu’s theorisation: “‘Colonisa- 
tion is the expansive force ofa 
people; it is its power of reproduc- 
tion; it is its enlargement and its 
multiplication through Space; it is 
the subjection. of the universe or 
a vast part of it to that people’s 
language, Customs, ideas, and 
laws.” 

And, let it be underlined that 
culture, as the essence of the 
distinct identity of a people, 
though having its perenniality 
rooted in the past, remote ọr not- 
so-remote, has inalienably a lot 
to do with the given people’s 
“language, customs, ideas, and 
laws”, which äre all-pervasive. It 
is against this backdrop that we 
will examine the process of demo- 
cratisation of culture in the post- 
independence four decades of our 
national life. The question is 
engaging some of the erudite 
minds of today as it ought to. 
However, much of what appears 
under the banner of culture in 
our national press is highly ten- 
dentious, obscurantist and sicken- 
ingly pedestrian. But, then, that 
is the way things are. With the 
blinding ascendance of the idiot- 
box, the mindless visuals, of 
course with some exceptions, 
make the point too clear not to 
sink in the anguished conscious- 
ness Of our age, watching the 
decay of culture, or perhaps 
cultural sensibility. 

Degeneration or regeneration 
in the vistas of culture, both 
depend on the health of the 
society, on its priorities, percep- 
tions and commitments. So what 


ig its orientation? What deter- 
mines its orientation? We have an 
easy all-purpose epithet of rejec- 
tion: “Damn it, they have com- 
mercialised everything”. 

We say that. without tearing 
away our eyes from the TV screen. 
We are conditioned not to think 
and react. Shall we blame the 
gadget? ‘Or must we indentify 
those who feed it with the inun- 
dating vulgarity. In so doing we 
might also come to know the 
forces which have decisively mani- 
pulated the lever of irresistible 
commercialisation of cultural 
values. So, how about our lofty 
culture, its splendour, and noble 
identity Indians insist they have 
inherited from their mythological 
past? 

Sol Yurick, in the Introduction 
to Studies in a Dying Culture by 
Christopher Caudwell, is very 
succinct: “4 Dying Culture the 
title is evocative: we await the 
demise: the death seems attenuat- 
ed beyond bearing and, given the 
events of the past ten years, 1960- - 
1971, one begins to wonder pre- 
cisely which culture is‘ dying.” 
Caudwell worked on his studies 
full half a century ago, for he 
perished in the Spanish war in 
1937. 

This dilemma haunts every 
student of cultural problems in 
the Third World countries. For 
the radical forecasts about cul- 
tural regeneration in the newly- 
independent regions of the Third 
World have not come true. 
Because even the restricted and 
sluggish process of industrialisa- 
tion, accompanied by bourgeois 
concepts and pace of develop- 
ment, a short-cut to consumerism, 
reduces manifestations of culture 
to racy and noisy “entertain- 
ment”. 

Values of culture in the entire 
Third World, as also in India, 
remained retrogressively divided 
between regional and folk cul- 
tures and stagnant preservation 
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of the elitist monopoly of 
“modernised?” culture, which 
meant sophisticated experimenta- 
tions in form with very little 
innovative substantiation in their 
content. More so in the field of 
dance and music. Today the stag- 
nation concealing real degenera- 
tion, has sapped the vitality of 
expressional forms like theatre 
and cinema, both by and large 
drifting away beyond the horizon 
of relevance. They represent very 
little of human sanity and the 
developmental] Jogic of change. 

But in such a situation there is 
a possibility of subjective indul- 
gence in the dismal projection of 
a cultural reality. After all, the 
perspicacious builders of new 
India, particularly Jawaharlal 
Nehru, thought of cultural renais- 
sance before and after winning 
freedom. 

Within the Indian national 
cultural landscape mythological 
visions of culture and obscuran- 
tist variations have predominantly 
intermingled as a creative urge. 
Only in literature giants like 
Sarat Ghandra Chatterjee and 
Premchand succeeded in present- 
ing reality as reality with the 
undercurrent of rational transfor- 
mative force. And that saved 
theic creativity from wishful dis- 
tortions which, after the thirties, 
by and large, corroded the vision 
of writers through dogmatic ap- 
proach to the understanding of 


life and contradictory life 
situations, 
Scanning the panorama of 


Indian humanity, said Nehru: 
o“... [saw the moving drama of 


the Indian people in the present | 


and could often trace the threads 
which bound their lives to the 
past, even while their eyes were 
turned towards the future Every- 
where I found a cultural back- 
ground which had exerted a 
powerful influence on their lives 
This background was a mixture 
of popular philosophy, tradition, 
history, myth, and legend, and it 
was not possible to draw a line 
between any of these.” He under- 
lined the hold of popular philo- 
sophy flowing from the epics 
like Kamayana and Mahabharata 
on tbe minds of the teeming 
millions of India. 

Nehru, like all Indians with 
awakened aesthetic sensibility, 
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watched their faces, their figures, 
their movements — all that could 
be transfigured into inspired 
visions of Indian culture in all its 
poignance and verve. He bimself 
described: “There was many a 
sensitive face and many a sturdy 
body, straight and clean-limbed; 
and among the women there was 
grace and suppleness and dignity 
and poise and, very often, a look 
that was full of melancholy...” 

Whatever the past, man, how- 
ever, lives in his present, in its 
ferment, in its struggle and 
dreams. So do we. So the ques- 
tion arises when Nehru thought 
of cultural renaissance of the 
people of India after a long 
period of suffering foreign rule 
did he not put the issue in its 
socio-economic-political context? 
He did. And he spoke out. Scat- 
hingly, be pronounced his judge- 
ment: “There was poverty and 
the innumerable progeny of 
poverty everywhere, and the mark 
of this beast was on every 
forehead.” 

Millions of them were as much 
without culture, of which we 
have always so brazenly boasted, 
as they were without food, with- 
out land, without education, with- 
out hope, and without the dig- 
nity of being human beings. And 
there can never reside culture in 
a human frame wıthout the dig- 
nity of being free. That is how 
Nehru came to think of demo- 
cratising the values ofculture by 
institutionalising various avenues 
of creative expression. Hence 
all the Akademis! 

Now there is a cynical attitude 
towards these institutions of cul- 
ture. Under their wings there 
are many activities in progress. 
There is the National Schoo! of 
Drama whose qualitative degener- 
ation in the post-Alkazi phase 
has been lamentable. 

The fiery exuberance with 
which some of the critics attack- 
ed his work have not been able 
to re-infuse in the theatre of the 
national scene that vitality and 
spirit of inquiry which helped 
rediscover the predicament of 
Indian humanity. 

The robust acting , talents 
Alkazi discovered and groomed 
have vanished in the commercial 
wilderness of Bombay where 
black money rules the roost and 


imprisons human conscience. 

Where are the humanising 
traditions of Satyajit : Ray and 
Bimal Roy? 

Bombay has gobbled up what 
the Delhi's national institution 
had created. So is true Of Kathak 
Kendra and other institutions. The 
streams seem to have run into 
the deserts, be it Sahitya Akademi 
or Lalit Kala Akademi! 

Bleak as it might all seem, you 
cannot expect more from the 
institutions of bureaucratised 
mediocrity. 

Sangeet Natak Akademi and 
Lalit Kala Akademi have, per- 
haps, done better because they 
have attracted some of the young 
talents with that pristine quality 
in terms of aesthetic revelation 
of the divine spirit a true artist 1s 
motivated by. It is something 
like the experience Birju Maha- 
raj gives when he sets the stage 
afire with his sublime splendour 
of movement and music. 

While touching upon some of 
the most complex aspects of the 
problem of cultural renaissance, 
however briefly, one must remem- 
ber the process cannot be too 
result-oriented in the absence of 
socio-economic regeneration — 
from. the suppressed condition 
of colonial distortions of Indian 
reality to the times when India 
became free to refashion its iden- 
tity and qualify its efflorescent 
nationhood. 

With all the national and inter- 


. national exposures of Indians to 


the manifestations of culture, the 
grim fact remains that the value 
of culture cannot become truly 
the part of mass assimilation, 
while ignorance obscurantism and 
caste prejudices continue to be- 
fog our perception of the reality 
Vast multitudes still remain 
below the literacy level, not to- 
speak of education even in the 
formal sense. Folk traditions 
marginalised even in the rural 
India, with the occasional glori- 
fication, can hardly edify and 
revitalise enligthtened self-aware- 
ness: of the people. The socio-- 
economic gap is too wide which 
breeds fatalism. Morality, spiri- 
tuality and loftiness — al] must 
be set free from the prison of self- 
delusion before we can talk of’ 
democratisation of culture with. 
justification and conviction. 0 
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A Phased Release ‘for Nelson Mandela? 


ATUL ANEJA 


ELSON Mandela has now been in prison for 
twentysix years. Over the years, the demand for 
the release of South Africa’s, if not the world’s, most 
celebrated political prisoner has been steadily grow- 
`~ tog. South Africa, however, has been ignoring these 
pressures! On the contrary, it has brutally supressed 
all dissent directed towards his release and the 
struggle for majority rule of which Mandela has 
become a living symbol, 

But Pretoria’s stand on Mandela’s possible release 
has somewhat shifted now as in a statement over the 
state television in the recent past it was declared that 
after being discharged from the medical clinic where 
he had been undergoing treatment for tuberculosis, 
Mandela would be shifted to “suitable, safe and 
comfortable living quarters”. The aging ANC leader 
has since been shifted to a warder’s -house in the 
prison compound where it has been presupposed 
that he will have easy and continual access to his 
family. In other words, instead of returning to the 
Pallsmor prison at Capetown’s outskirts, Mandela is 
being kept under house arrest. ~ 

South Africa’s concession for the ailing Mandela 
has been a result of intense domestic and inter- 
’ national pressures being brought upon the Pretoria 
leadership for reforms, out of which the demand for 
his release has been uppermost. Black unrest for 
radical reforms is resulting in the increase of racial 
violence. While in 1980, only 19 ee of inter- 
racial violence were recorded, 234 such incidents 
were reported in 1988. In fact, 29 of them occurred 
in August-September 1987 alone. In 1988, attacks in 
these months have risen to 65. And all this despite 
the cover of that contradiction in terms a permanent 
state of Emergency. 

Given this scenario, the only alternative left open 
for Pretoria in order to stop violence is to negotiate 
an agreement with Black leaders who are demanding 
a share of power in government. However, Black 
leaders have refused talks with South African leaders 
unless the latter are willing to discuss the transfer of 
power aS a core issue. The moderate Zulu chief, 
Mangosuthu Bluthlezi, has explicitly made negotia- 
tions contingent upon Mandela’s release. Mandela’s 
shift from prison máy help start negotiations 
between the Black moderates and the authorities in 
Pretoria. 

The South African military which directly faces 
the brunt of the racial violence favours reforms. 
Indicating his willingness to reform, General Magnus 
Malan, South Africa’s Defence Minister, publicly 
stated “We must take into account the aspirations of 


aa The author is a Research Scholar in the 
Centre for West Asian and African Studies, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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our different groups. We must keep their trust.” In 
fact, reformers have a powerful influence on the 
military establishment and Pieter Botha before 
becoming Prime Minister’ had served as South 
Africa’s Defence Minister. Moreover, there are 
Strong pressures from within the ‘ruling National 
Party for reforms to be implemented at a faster 
pace. 


The Verligtes or reformers who wield a powerful 

influence in the ruling party are imposing sustained 
pressure on the government for reforms. In fact 
some of them have already quit the party because of 
their dissatisfaction with the reform programme. 
Botha, who himself is a Verligte, can ill-afford to 
lose his supporters as it would seriously weaken 
his position in the ‘party at whose other extreme 
are the hardliners or the Vekramptes who are keen 
to witness his political demise. Working in close 
association with the Verligtes, and through other 
political associates as well, is South Africa’s big 
business. Pressing for reforms, Harry Oppenheimer, 
a spokesman for South Africa’s big business, had 
in a public speech stated sometime back, that “— 
time is running out and unless substantive changes 
are made by the mid-eighties, South Africa could 
face a violent revolution”. 
, The fears awakened among South Africa’s 
business circles have been aroused by the pre- 
vailing stagnation of South Africa’s economy. 
Economic stagnation is visible in the fact that the 
real income growth rate which avéraged over five 
per cent in the sixties plunged to less than two per 
cent in the seventie§. Total investment between 
1975 and 1985 fell by over 10 per cent. Moreover, 
productivity when compared to that of advanced 
and middle levels Western economies is one of the 
lowest in South Africa. On an average, only 16 
per cent of manufacturing output growth in South 
Africa is attributed to productivity increased whereas 
the average proportion in the developed Western 
economies is two-third. 

Lying at the root of South Africa’s economic 
ailments is the imposition of racial hierarchy in 
production relations institutionalised under apar- 
theid laws. It is that which hampers technological 
development to a considerable extent, narrows 
domestic markets and causes severe shortages of 
skilled manpower. The shortage of skilled man- 
power is perhaps the most serious impediment to 
growth as segregation discourage the advancement 
of Blacks into skilled jobs. Today, less than 0.1 
per cent of managers are Blacks and whites by 
themselves fill up only upto 40 per cent of 
managerial and supervisory pesitions. 

Big business is aware of the fact» that if the 
economy has to revive, it has to ensure industrial 
expansion and modernisation, opening up skilled 
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jobs to-`the Blacks and a substantial increase in 
Black wages. In other words, if the transformation 
of South Africa’s economy away from racially 
segregated production to an orthodox economy has 
to take place apartheid Jaws which impose artificial 
controls on workers have to be made less stringent 
if not dispensed with altogether. This recognition is 
evident in the words of Quinten Peel, a business 
magnate, that “enlightened business is opposed to 
discrimination and because we need faster growth”. 

International presssures too have been mounting 
on Pretoria to undertake reforms which also have 
their focus upon improving the Black economic 
conditions under the operation of a free market 
economy. In order to ‘break White resistance to 
reforms, a bill entailing the imposition of com- 
prehensive sanctions against South Africa is swiftly 
heading for passage in the US House of Represen- 
tatives. If it becomes an Act, it would oblige 
American firms to pull out all their investments 
within a year. All trade between the two countries 
would cease except for the export of American farm 
products and the import of South African “strategic 
minerals’. Moreover, the British Prime Minister 
who has been the most outspoken critic of imposi- 
tion of sanctions on South Africa is unhappy with 
Botha’s hardline responses to domestic issues. 
Relenting somewhat to domestic and international 
pressures, Botha has granted a reprieve to the six 
convicted for the murder of Jacob Dlamini, the 
Deputy Mayor of Lekoa, in 1985. The Sharpeville 
Six, as they came to be known, will now serve’ 
sentences ranging from 18 to 25 years. 

If pressure for reforms has been strong, so too has 
been the resistance towards it. Andres Treurnicht’s 
Conservative Party which is the largest Opposition 
group in Parliament has already expressed its opposi- 
tion to moves related to Mandela’s release. Of late, 
the Conservatives, who belong to the extreme Right- 
wing of South Africa’s political spectrum, have 
further consolidated their political influence. In the 
countrywide municipal elections which were held in 
October 1988, the Conservative Party made serious 
inroads in the Afrikaaner heartland which has 
traditionally remained a bastion of support for the 
ruling National Party. The Conservatives were 
successful in the Transvaal where they won three- 
fourths of the seats and in the string of industrial 
towns located along the gold bearing region of 
Witwatersrand. They also scored significant successes 
in the Pretoria province where they won 19 of the 
42 wards for which the contest was held. The 
Nationalists barely managed to edge them out by 
Winning in 22 wards. 

The Conservative Party has given coherent political 
expression to the opposition, especially of the White 
working class, against reforms. The White workers 
feel deeply insecure about reforms as reforms 
threaten to curtail their access to jobs by opening to 
the Blacks skilled” jobs which have been predomi- 
nantly occupied by them so far. South Africa’s 
smali business too has rallied behind the Conserva- 
tives asit fears the expansion of big business which 
reforms entail will swamp it out of the economy. 


The far Right Herstigte Nationa] Party has also 
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rejected the idea of Mandela’s release. Its rabid 
opposition to reforms is evident from its earlier 
P that the government’ s ‘Left wing’ policies 
mea “giving up, giving in, giving over and even- 
tually giving away our country’. The Afrikaaner 
Weerstandbeweging (ABW), an openly facist para- 
military group having support among a section of 
White youth, has warned that Nelson Mandela’s 
release ‘“could spark a ‘Black eruption’ and enor- 
mous loss of life — such a step could cause the 
country incalculable harm”. 

The growing polarisation on the issue of reforms, 
where the forces demandıng reforms have to contend 
with formidable opposition and which finds focus on 
Mandela’s future, is forcing the leadership in 
Pretoria to walk on a tightrope that has been 
stretched to the extreme However, despite opposi- 
tion, Pretoria may be -willing to seriously consider 
Mandela’s release and go ahead with other reforms. 
The possioility for this arises because of the fact that 
reformers who are at the centre of decision-making, 
occupy powerful positions in South Africa’s political | 
institutions. Reformers who assume key positions in 
the six cabinet committees controlled directly by the 
President are- the focus of decision-making. The 
direct inclusion of military officers and businessmen 
nominated on these commiltees, which includes. the 
enormously powerful State Security Council, keeps. 
them away from direct Conservative influence. In 
other words, it is the pressure for reforms outside 
government and the echo it finds in South Africa’s 
decision making bodies which may cast the die in 
favour of reforms. 

Moreover, the recent crisis in the AWB caused by 
the involvement of its charismatic leader, Eugene 
Terre Blanche, in a scandal may encourage the 
government to go ahead with reforms as the AWB 
operates under the personal influence of a few indi- 
vidual personalities. The present crisis may have 
weakened South ‘Africa’s far Right to an extent not 
easily visible today. Yet, a Anag remains. President 
Botha’s recent illness caused by a paralytic stroke 
has been serious enough for him to resign as the 
National Party leader. The party today is preoccu- 
pied with selecting his successor and it is unlikely 
that it will consider Mandela’s release till its internal 
crisis is defused. Besides, the fact that elections. 
are due in 1989 will make it all the more hesitant to- 
undertake major policy initiatives. 

Most likely, if the National Party wins the 1989 
elections, Mandela’s release in phases (after the- . 
agreement which South Africa has reached on. 
Namibia’s independence) and the repreive of the 
Sharpeville six, maybe the next item on its agenda to 
earn goodwill abroad and perhaps also at home. [© 
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Nehru’s Ideas on Congress 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 





Girish Mishra, NEHRU AND 
THE CONGRESS ECONO- 
MIC POLICIES, Sterling, 
New Delhi, 1988. pp. 163. 


HE Indian National Congress 

(INC) as the most powerful 
indigenous political formation in 
the country for over the better 
part of the present century has 
played an important role in the 
evolution and execution of eco- 
nomic policies, particularly after 
independence. Naturally, the for- 
mulation of economic policies is 
a task in which a number of 
powerful socio-economic forces 
and processes take a big hand. 
However, in the articulation of 
various options, in sharpening the 
debate over their pros and cons, 
and in the ultimate acceptance 
and design of economic policies, 
including their implementation, 
some powerful leaders come to 
exercise identifiable roles. Even in 
the process of understanding the 
social forces and the intellectual 
cross-currents underlying various 
policies, the imprint left by 
various key personalities has to 
be taken into account. 

Nehru was among those who 
were at the helm of affairs in the 
INC both prior to and after 
independence. Hence only a few 
could have exerted as much 
influence, both on the acceptance 
and implementation of various 
economic policies, as was done 
by Nehru, the Prime Minister, 
for long the Congress President 
and a charismatic leader of the 
Indian masses. Thus, Mishra’s 
study of Nehru and the Congress’ 


economic policies brings out a 


noteworthy aspect of Indian eco- 
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nomic policies. It is basically a 
chronological account of ‘the 
evolution of economic policies of 
the Congress and the role played 
by Nehru in terms of his writ- 
ings, speeches and campaigns. In 
this connection, quoting exten- 
sively from the writings and 
speeches of Nehru and resolu- 


tions of the AICC, reports of 


various Committees and the con- 
troversies of the day, Mishra 
highlights the role of Nehru as a 
teacher, campaigner and archi- 
tect of policies, 

The approach of the mono- 
graph is such that; in.the author’s 
own words, it is meant “pri- 
marily for those who still adhere 
to Nehruvian line of thinking 
and accept his perception and 
vision of an independent, modern 
industrialised economy to make 
India’s political freedom, secure 
and meaningful to the masses of 
this country”. Any study neces- 
sarily carries with it the subjec- 
tive preferences and values of the 
author. While some like to pass 
on their perceptions as objective, 
there are others like Mishra who 
put all their ideological and 
value-judgement cards on the 
table so that the reader is fully 
aware of what is being offered to 
him. Thus, Mishra _ traces 
Nehru’s attempts at recapturing 
of the legacy of.the INC with the 
“new ideas and perceptions 
brought out by Gandhiji, the 
October Revolution and the 
changing world situation”, It is 
apparent that this attempt by 
Mishra portrays Nehru as an 
eclectic, who tried to combine 
quite a few irreconciliable aspects 
of the ideas of the founding 


‘fathers of the INC with those of 


Gandhi, the October Revolution 
and the changing world situation. 
A short review is certainly not 
an occasion to attempt to see 
how far such a combination has 





~ 


been effective and genuine. How- 


ever, the task was daunting 
indeed. . 
It is certainly a clearcut 


account of the manner in which 
Nehru’s ideas evolved and got 
reflected in the ideology of the 
INC. After independence, the 
Congress’ economic policies no 
longer remained merely a matter 
of resolutions, they became a 
concrete, act of decisions spread 
over the period from 1947 to 
1964 under’ the direct sway of 
Nehru. This was natural unless 
one assumes a sharp cleavage 
between the Congress party and 
the Congress Government. One 
wonders in dealing with eco- 
nomic policies of this period 
how far it is appropriate to refer 
only to resolutions and policy 
formulations independent of the 
manner and the extent to which 
the policies were implemented. 


.Do policies refer to resolutions 


and announcements or do public 
policies of a ruling party encom- ` 
pass the total policy design, 
rules, bye-laws and the mechan- 
ism of their implementation? If 
Mishra had clarified the concept 
of “economic policies’ in the 
restricted sense he has deployed, 
it would have led to clarity. But 
he has left out any account of 
Nehru as an administrator of his 
own policies. This is particularly 


~ important in view of the widely 


acknowledged gulf between the 
stated policies and the actual 
policies as they emerge out of 
the couldron of the implementa- 
tion processes. Apparantly, 
Mishra is not concerned with the 
latter set of policies and is con- 
tent with confining his analysis 
to the “paper policies’ if one may 
refer the stated policies in this 
manner. 

A large number of policies and 
themes are covered in the study 
quoting original documents and/ 
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br authoritative studies. Since 
both the pre-and post-indepen- 
dence eras are covered, the diver- 
sity of policies alluded to 
becomes obviously quite large. 
The reviewer found the chapte 
on ‘Towards An Independent 
Economy’ and ‘Avadi and After’ 
relatively more interesting. One 
wishes there was a concluding 
chapter summing up the overall 
role and influences of Nehru. 
The concerns of the age and the 
aspirations of the Indian masses 
found a champion in Nehru. But 
the actual policy designs as 
embodied in the decisions of the 
government of the INC are not 
analysed — an analysis which 
might even today have some 
practical value. 


There were some premises on 
which the entire approach of 
Nehru to economic policies was 
based. As Mishra rightly recalls, 
to Nehru “the main problem of 
India was to increase its national 
output”. (p. 125) While recognis- 
ing the value of distributional 
issues, Nehru maintained 
“nevertheless, I do say that the 
production is the first thing 
today.” (p. 126) Mishra holds 
that Nehru had a solid reason 
for giving primacy to production 
over distribution “in terms of 
self-reliance’. He disagrees with 
the view of S. Gopal that as 
Nehru’s enthusiasm was temper- 
ed by the responsibilities of 
office, “radical theories of distri- 
bution gave place to an emphasis 
on distribution.” To Mishra, “it 
was sound economics that 
informed Nehru’s stand”. 


Now it is clear that there could 
be many views of bath what is 
“sound” and what is “econo- 
mics”, and hence many notions of 
“sound economics”, However, the 
reviewer finds that Mishra refers 
to the compulsions of pursuing 
self-reliance which dictate that 
production had to be given prim- 
acy and priority over distribution. 
This remains an wnelaborated 
and unsubstantiated assertion. 
One is aware of many theses 
suggesting that self-reliance 
(which requires, inter alia, subs- 
tantial weakening of the clout of 
transnational and multinational 
capitals in the former colonies 
like India) can be strengthened 
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by increasing the economic’ and 
social power of poorer sections of 
society, particularly their non- 
monopoly segments as the big 
business tend to be soft to 
external finance, technology and 
entrepreneurship. Apparently, 
without making equity an inbuilt 
and inseparable part of the pro- 
cesses of growth, which means 
denying primacy to production 
and production growth led equity, 
the ground slips away from the 
pursuit of self-reliance. Produc- 
tion first and trickle-down mean 
that economic growth is an effec- 
tive substitute for economic and 
social reform and restructuring. 
Nehru in his Planning Com- 
mittee days had explicitly recog- 
nised that socio-economic content 
of pursuing growth on a priority 


basis serves the interests of big | 


business. Even Mohbub-ul-haq 
and McNamara have realised 
that growth can neither lead to 
self-reliance nor social justice. 
Since there is a considerable 
literature recognising the exis- 
tence of growth-induced poverty, 
inadequacy, high-cost and non- 
substanability of trickle-down 
(incidentally a recent survey of 
work on trickle-down counts 
Nehru among the first ones to 
advance this nation in his book 
‘Whither India’) and demise and 
death of growth-centred develop- 
ment economics, the review need 
not deal with this question at 
length. 

Though Mishra has not made 
it explicit, his study brings out 
how the concept of planning was 
diluted in practice. He shows 


how in the 1950s, plans were 
viewed “as well integrated and 
all-inclusive” (p. 131) and how 
Nehru extolled plans as “‘the first 
attempt of its kind to bring the ` 
whole picture of India—agricul- 
ture, industrial, social, and econo- 
mic—into, one framework of 
thinking”. (p. 133) But in the 
course of the Second Plan the 
concept was watered down as the 
task of the state was put in terms 
of “‘plan the economy of the 
nation in ifs basic and broad 
aspects.” (p. 140). It is clear that 
planning—which is all-inclusive, 
well-integrated, pacts the whole 
India (and not just its economy) 
into “one framework of think- 
ing?—is not the same thing 
which deals with the economy 
‘in its basic and broad aspects”. 

An interesting, clearly and 
simply presented account, based 
on authoritative source material, 
like the present one, cannot fail to 
prssent to a discerning reader the 
finer nuances which are impli- 
cit. Coming as it does when there 
are distinct signs of an uncritical 
retreat from the path defined and 
covered during the Nehru era 
and addresing itself, as the 
author does, to the adherents of 
the Nehru-line, the book by 
Mishra deserves the attention of 
its intended target group. No 
advances are made by reversing 
time-tested historical trends. The 
logic of time, new world situation 
and crying national needs dictate 
a forward movement. A critical 
reading of the monograph by 
Mishra should help such pro- 
cesses. O 
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No Compromise with Carbide 


This is the appeal to the Prime Minister by 
eminent personalites issued on November 16, 1987. 
The appeal fell on deaf ears as the subsequent 
events conclusively proved. —-Editor 


Je are distressed to learn that efforts are being 
> by the Government of India to reach an ad 
out-of-court settlement with Union Carbide 
oration on the Bhopal case. 
ch a settlement for an amount reportedly as low 
900 million or thereabouts would be wholly 
equate in relation tothe victims’ immediate 
dical needs, and nowhere near the compensation 
y deserve forthe grave injury, ignominy and 
tense suffering to which they have been subjected. 
s More than two years ago, the Government had 
correctly rejected similar offers on the ground that 
‘. the determination of what constitutes adequate 
reparation for the enormous environmental and 
health damage in Bhopal could be based on the 
‘bstantive evidence that a trial alone could furnish. 
othing that has happened over the last two years 
n justify a departure from this reasoning. 
An out-of-court settlement now will involve a 
eliction by the Government of the duty it has 
med to secure justice for the victims. Such a 
romise will absolve Union Carbide of its legal 
‘ty for the mass disaster. 
/ compromise would be most unfortunate in 
f the fact that the Government has, in the 
















































Nilofar : Sino-Pak Nuclear Link 
(Continued from page 6) 

ind later the nuclear bond with Pakistan, 
nay have hoped to form a US-China-Pakistan 
1 to out-balance the Soviet-India connection. 
‘ recently this had been regarded as very 
by China, because it perceived the global 
nly as ‘conflict-relationships’ as if the 
~ it had was to choose between one side 
r — either the USA or the USSR, India 


it of the changing equations of the 
to what extent is the Sino-Pak nuclear 
2 affected? There are a few who think 
ig strategic equation of South Asia _ 
very basis of the Sino-Pak relation- 
ev’s withdrawal from Afghanistan 
oly for sometime to come, the 
Soviet southward thrust through 
‘Arabian Sea. Therefore, Wash- 
dic interest in South Asia security 
ly to subside. Meanwhile, the pro- 
viet detente raises in New Delhi the 
ning the centre of gravity of 
` Asian policy... and removes an 
e to Sino-Indian normalisation. If 
c increase in tensions between India 
1 if China and India make further 
normalising their relations, then the 
ay become a residual partnership, 
the habits of political ritual than 


course of pre-trial proceedings over the last two years 
collected conclusive evidence of Union Carbide’s 
direct involvement in, and culpability for, the deci- 
sions that culminated in the gas release of December 
1984, 


Now, just -when the trial is about to begin, the 
sudden jettisoning by the Government of its earlier 
principled stand is bound to be misconstrued and is 
in any case difficult to justify. 

An arbitrary settlement not premised upon an 
admission of lability by Union Carbide could have 
grave consequences not just for the victims, but 
also for all those similarly placed in the Third 
World, for whom the Bhopal settlement will become 
the bench-mark. 

To compromise the case on the ground that the 
victims are too poor to sustain themselves through 
the litigation would amount to inflicting a double 
injustice upon them. With the passing of the Bhopal 
Gas Leak Disaster (Processing of Claims) Act, 1985 
the Government has assumed the responsibility to 
uphold the interest of the victims. A compromise 
would violate that rationale. 

It is therefore imperative that the Bhopal case be 
put on trial; in the meanwhile adequate relief must 
be delivered to the victims. This is a moral duty 
implicit in the Act itself. 

We urge the Government to desist from an out-of- 
court settlement and instead pursue the case against 
Union Carbide. 

We would deem it a privilege to provide any 
clarifications on the issues raised here, if the Prime 
Minister so desires. 

Justice Rajindar Sachar, Justice P.S. Poti, P.N. 
Haksar, Govind Narain, Gobinda Mukhoty, Romila 
Thapar, S. Gopal, Upendra Baxi, Tara Ali Baig. 
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In sum, it will be quite sometime before the 
tensions on the sub-continent are totally defused. 
Till then perhaps it would be wide off the mark to 
expect any significant changes in the Sino-Pak rela- 
tionship on the nuclear front. Such a relationship 


‘has taken roots on the basis of the gains both have 


mutually perceived on this score. Even if the 
strategic equations of South Asia change in the event 
of reduced tensions, China and Pakistan are likely 
to maintain their strategic relationship. 

It has been noted that there has been a certain 
broadening of the perspectives of Chinese foreign 
policy. China’s foreign policy is no longer tied up with 
the perception of ‘conflict relationships’. The Chinese 
leaders have now learned to manage the ambigious 
complexities of international relationships without 
making choices that unduly restrict them. Chinese 
diplomacy has now become more sophisticated or 
camouflaged. This also implies that even if “Sino- 
Indian or Indo-Pak relations show substantial signs of 
improvement, such developments shall not be at the 
expense of China’s existing relationship with Pakistan. 
In other words, the link of China with Pakistan shall 
continue to substantially influence India’s diplomatic 
course in South Asia. O 


FOOTNOTE 


1. Steven I. Levin, “China in South Asia”, Strategic 
Analysis, January 1989 (Levin, a Visiting Professor of Duke 
University, presented this paper at a conference on ‘National 
Stability and Regional Security in South Asia’ held at the 
Qaid-e-Azam University, Islamabad from June 25 to 


Barun Das: Jharkhand Movement 
(Contd. from page 8) 


with bows and arrows. Dr Munda is a former Vice- 
Chancellor of the Ranchi University, currently 
attached to the Department of Tribal and Regional 
Languages of the varsity, an ideologue of the move- 
ment and one of the signatories to the memorandum 
to the West Bengal Chief Minister. 

When his attention was drawn to the fiery speeches 
that were being delivered, calling for an armed strug- 
gle, Dr Munda smiled indulgently. The excitement 
would gradually cool down, he said. He was quite 
emphatic in saying that if the movement was to 
succeed, it must be conducted in a peaceful, demo- 
cratic way. 

He said the most common misconception is that 
the Jharkhand movement is an adivasi movement, 
which it is not. In the region proposed to be made 
a separate State, the adivasis now constitute only 
30 per cent of the total population. By the time the 
‘next census takes place, their numerical strength 
may decline further te about 25 per cent. The 
movement is of all the people, tribal and non-tribal, 
who have inhabited the Jharkhand region for cen- 
turies. Jt is not directed against the dikus (a contem- 
ptuous term for non-tribals) as official propaganda 
often tries to make out. 
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A JCC publication in Bengali entitled Jharkhand 
Andolan Ki O Keno? (Why the Jharkhand Move- 
ment?) says that Jharkhand as a distinct region has 
been in existence from ancient times. It is mentioned 
in ancient literature and history books. The “origi- 
nal” Jharkhandis — tribals as well as non-tribals — 
are divided in over thirty distinct communities like 
Santhals, Kols, Bheels, Oraons (tribals) and Kurmis, 
Mahatos, Bhumijs (non-tribals). . 

There are three language groups in the region. 
Under the Austric group fall the Mundari, Santhali, 
Ho, Kheria, Bhumij, Beerhar, Turi and Asuri langu- 
ages. The Dravid group includes Kurukh or Oraon, 
Manto, Kisan, Berga, Dhangiri and Khendrai. The 
third ig the non-tribal or sadan group under which 
comes Nagpuri, Kurmali, Thartha, Panch Pargana, 
Tamadira, Surguja, Domali, etc. 

The British East India Company took over Chhota- 
nagpur from Mughal Emperor Shah Alam in 1765. 
From 1767, the British started entering the forest 
areas of Chhotanagpur and putting pressure on 
local feudal lords for exacting higher land revenue. 
Almost immediately, there started a series of armed 
resistance to the oppressive alien rulers by the adivasi 
peasantry who were joined by those feudal chiefs 
who refused to submit to British domination. 

The first such struggle took place in 1770 when 
the peasantry of Dhalbhum-Barabhum (contiguous 
to Ghatsila) clashed with the British army but were 
defeated by the latter: with their better and more 
sophisticated arms and ammunition. This 1s known 
asthe Chuar rebellion. This was followed by Kol 
rebellion (1831), Bhumij rebellion (1832-33), Santhal 
rebellion (1855), Sardar movement (1870-90) and 
Munda rebellion led by Birsa Munda (1895-1900). 
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The adivasis thus have a Jong and glorious history. 
of struggle against the British, the first of which 
took place amost a century before the so-called< 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. Evenin the Mutiny Jhar-.. 
khand had its leaders: Bisnath Shahi, Ganpat Ra 
and Budhu Bir. 

As British imperialism consolidated ‘its hold i 
India, the adivasis came in handy as cheap labou 
Tens of thousands of adivasis from this region w 
despatched bythe British to work in the tea 
indigo plantations of Assam and Bengal. They 
sent out of the country to faraway Mauritius 4 
South Africa to work on the plantations of the 
“colons.” 

As the local populace were sent out in 
numbers, an influx of outsiders started which 
nues unabated till now. The JCC claims that d 
the last hundred years the population of Jhark 
region has increased four-fold while the nu 
of the original inhabitants has declined stea 
Today, their very existence is at stake. 

With the establishment of -various industries a 
Hatia, Ranchi, Jamshedpur, Patratu, Bokaro 
Sindhri, Dhanbad, etc., thousands of adivasis were 
uprooted from their ancestral lands. They got few; 
jobs in the projects. The adivasis constitute a negli 
gible percentage of the workforce there.-Many d 
not even get the meagre compensation for their lar 
acquired by the Government. 

Industrialisation is also endangering the ecolg 
of the region. Acquisition of thousands of acreg 
forest land for setting up factories and dams £ 
deprived a large number of adivasis of their 
means of subsistence — the forest. 

Little wonder that the anger building up, 
long time has now found expression in the 
ment fora Jharkhand State. There may be 
trying to utilise the movement for their own 
cal ends or giving ita wrong direction, & 
genuineness of the adivasis’ grievances cg 
doubted. To dismiss it as a separatist move 
which in any case itis not since the Cor 
itself provides for creation of new State 
Article 2 — would be a political mistake 
actually help the extremists to convince 
concerned that within the democratic frg 
the country their problems cannot be soj 
make their voice heard they will have to 
to arms. That is a situation that must 4 
to develop. LJ 
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Vol XXV No 31 
Quality of Life 


August 4, 1990 


Currently used measures of the quality of life neglect aspects of 
living which are of profound importance. An attenipt to include 
some of these aspects in measures of well-being and to compare the 
ranking of the world’s poorest countries on this wider basis with 


rankings based on customary measures of living standard. 


1713 


Return to Classical Marxism 


The effort to retrieve civil society as a domain of theorisation 
autonomous from state-centric theory has led to a preoccupation 
with ‘people’ in place of class and with micro-episodes instead of 
macro-processes. A critique of ‘post-Marxist’ approaches to 
understanding civil societies and a plea for a return to classical 
Marxism, to seeing class struggle as the force of history and to 


looking at the specificity of oppression and resistance. 


Indian State Capitalism 


The take-over of Larsen & 
Toubro by the Ambanis and its 
denouement provide a very 
useful case study of the manner 
in which Indian state * 
capitalism works. 1691 


Outsiders Always 


Some 55,000 refugees from 
Pakistan were resettled in Alwar 
district of Rajasthan in 1947. 
While these Punjabis have 
stepped into the position of 
dominance vacated by the Meos 
in many of the Alwar villages, 
they are still considered outsiders 
to be envied and not quite 
trusted. The government aid they 
have brought to the area, their 
sophisticated and progressive 
ways, even when benefiting 

the locals, are resented. 1728 





Assessing Thatcherism 


Eleven years of Thatcherism 
have unquestionably wrought 
huge changes in the British 
economy, but have they 
genuinely laid the foundations 
for sustained economic 

recovery? 1703 


New Factor 


' Zilla parishad and municipal ` 


elections are coming in 
Maharashtra as the last round of 
the contest among political 
forces in the state which began 
with the Lok Sabha elections 

last November. These local 
elections have a new aspect, 
reservations for women. 1687 
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Left in Germany 


As the early romanticism of the 
East-West honeymoon in 
Germany wears out, the bulk of 
the population in the eastern 
part will gradually wake up to 
the reality of a polarised class 
society. That will offer wide 
opportunities for the new Left to 
grow—provided of course they 
can equip themselves for the 
upcoming tasks, theoretically, 
organisationally and 

practically. 1702 


Foreign Hand 


The first condition for the 
building of a broad popular 
consensus on development policy 
is that it should be based on an 
alliance of all social forces in the 
country which stand for the 
autonomous development of 

the Indian economy. 1685 


A tottering economy sunk in 
debt and woebegone with 
inflation and unemployment, 
will, it seems to be assumed in 
certain circles, somehow 
experience a miracle once the 
foreigners take over. 1679 


Not All Grey 


The immediate outlook is 
admittedly gloomy for socialists 
and for most of the world 
population, but three worldwide 
struggles are likely to be 
significant and to reinforce one 
another: the struggle for a 

New Economic Order, for 
disarmament, both nuclear and 
‘conventional’, and for 

the environment. 1705 





LETTERS TO EDITOR 





Problems of ANMs 


AMAR JESANI (May 19) has very rightly por- 
trayed the plight of ANMs in the rural health 
set-up. The problems however are not confined 
to ANMs; most of the women who are employed 
also face them. Efforts must be made to sort 
out these problems so that women can actively 
participate in the economic activity outside 
their home. 

Take for instance housing, the author feels 
that ANMs in rural areas find it difficult to 
obtain the houses on rental basis because of 
their caste and community. Most officials in 
rural areas face this problem. The caste factor 
may be one of the reasons for not getting a 
house, but may not be the sole reason. To solve 
the housing problem of ANMs, the government 
must provide sub centre buildings with a clinic 
as well as residential accommodation at the 
headquarters to all ANMs. Other basic neces- 
sities like water, electricity, etc, should also be 
provided. Further the building should not be 
far away from the residential area of the village. 
This will solve the ANMs, housing problem to 
a great extent. 

Moreover when ANM is provided with 
quarters with all facilities she can establish a 
good rapport with the community in the village 
helping her job. The community will also be 
able to utilise her services to the maximum 
extent. 

Regarding the problems faced by ANMs in 
regard to marriage, married life and work. 
Reddy and Rao (Reddy, P H, Rao, M R 
Venugopala, Role of Performance of Junior 
Health Assistants (Female) in IPP-IIl 
(Karnataka) Districts, Bangalore, Population 
Centre, 1990 (mimeo)) in their study have also 
noticed that a sizeable portion of married 
'HA(F) are living away from their husbands 
This appears to be a common phenomenon. 
Somewhere they have to make a compromise 
between two roles. Reddy and Rao suggest that 
efforts must be made to post the marned 
JHA(F) and their husbands in the same place 
if the latter is also a government official. This 
appears to be-one of the best solutions. 

Regarding the ANMs’ social image the 
author states “Peoples’ attitude depends upon 
„he character of individual nurse”. This is true. 
The job of an ANM is essentially a service- 
oriented profession and only women with ap- 
titude for such work and who can render ser- 
vice to the community with dedication should 
be selected for training. But unfortunately none 


of these things are considered during the selec-" 


tion process Further these ANMs may not live 
upto the expectation of the community and 
their image suffers The image of the worker 
depends not only on what he/she does but also 
on how it is performed. An ANM should be 
able to discharge her duties without letting the 
community perceive it wrongly By and large 
ANMs lack this technique. Further no train- 
ing either pre-service or in-service attach much 
importance to this vital aspect of their job. 
ANMs in rural areas may not be able to pro- 
vide any drugs or medicine but only advice. 
Quite often they are unable to provide treat- 
ment even for minor ailments due to latk of 
drugs. These things add to their poor image in 
the community. 
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“Physical insecurity was the single most pro- 
blem aired by almost all ANMs”—-according to 
the author this is rooted in community, and 
male workers and superiors. It is quite true that 
ANMs may have to attend to labour calls at 
odd hours and have to go alone and it is likely. 
that members of the community may exploit 
the situation to their advantage. A lady atten- 
dant preferably middle aged with no encum- 
brance and willing to serve the rural people and 
from the same village may be provided to each 
ANM. Attendants should accompany the ANM 
not only during their fieldwork but also 
whenever she is called to attend to the health 
needs of the rural people. She may be paid a 
small salary or honorarium. This scheme was 
introduced in five districts of Bangalore revenue 
division as a part of India Population Project 
I activities and worked well. There are many 
unproductive schemes which have outlived their 
utility. The orientation training camps and 
village health guide 'schemes may be cited as 
examples. These schemes may be closed down 
and the money by utilised to provide attendants 
to ANM. 
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Punishment for 
Opposing Nuclear Power 


THE director of the Agency for Non- 
conventional Energy (ANERT) ın Kerala, 
R V G Menon has lost his job. His crime was 
a letter he wrote in a local daily against nuclear 
power. Menon was only exposing the lies and 
fallacıes contained in a press statement by P K 
Ayengar, the chairman of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The AEC, as usual, did not respond 
to the objective and scientific arguments put 
forward by Menon. Nor did the government of 
Kerala, which jis these days seeking a nuclear 
plant for the state. The dismissal order states 
that Menon’s position on nuclear energy 15 
opposed to that of the government. 

The CPI(M)-CPI-Janata Dal coalition 
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government has an extremely undemocratic 
record as far as the nuclear issue is concerned 

The proposal to set up a nuclear plant in Kerala 
has been in the air since the early eighties. 
Kothamangalam in Emakulam district was 
selected as the possible site. A well researched 
document produced by the committee for 
Production against Nuclear Radiation re- 
vealed that the chosen site was unsuitable 
as per the guidelines of the Internationa 
Atomic Agency. In the wake of widespread pr 
tests throughout the state, the proposal 
withdrawn during the mid-eighties. 

According to studies by the Kerala 
Sahithya Parishat (KSSP), owing to 
density of population, a nuclear plan 
be located anywhere in Kerala. 

In 1989, the government reo 
nuclear file. During the last assemt 
the electricity minister informed 
representatives that three sites hag 
sidered for a nuclear plant, but he 
give more details “because the e 
talists will create problems”. A tea 
tists from DAE ıs now in the sta 
military operation, these experts a 
ing the proposed sites. 

The environmental groups in 
condemned these authontarian sf 
government. The KSSP, which has 
or less soft on the left front gove 
also followed suit 

Menon’s dismissal and the 
minister's irresponsible statement ra 
issue which needs to be debated a 
level. Freedom of information is one 
tion promises of the National Front 
BJP The left probably shares the c 
of atomic energy’s view which is 
The Janata Dal which is a junior 
partner in Kerala has not spoken ag 
Kerala government's authontarian mo 
the proposed Freedom of Informa 
exclude nuclear energy, which the gové 
says is entirely for peaceful purposes 
Kollam 
Kerala. 
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SMALL nation has once again been overrun by its more 

-à powerful neighbour on several flimsy pretexts. Despite 
a history of uneasy relations and tensions, itaq had earlier 
never been moved to take recourse to so drastic an act and 
it is this that raises puzzling questions about its motives. The 
preamble to the invasion is instructive. 

Irag has in the recent past made no secret of its displeasure 
with Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates for violating 
OPEC’s production quotas. It has been Iraq’s contention, 
and one that is supported by Iran, that Kuwait has, in 
connivance with the US, been pumping oil into the world 
market in excess of its quota set by OPEC and so depressed 
oil prices. Iraq construed this as an attempt to sabotage its 
post-war reconstruction for it estimates that it suffers a loss 
of one billion dollars a year for every one dollar drop in the 
per barrel price of crude. Iraq aims at a 40 per cent cut in 
production so as to raise the price to $ 25 per barrel. Kuwait 
on the other hand prefers enhanced quotas. Iraq’s stance 
within the OPEC ensured at least partial compliance with 
the set quotas as evidenced by the rise/in prices from $ 14 
to $ 20. The invasion of Kuwait has further raised the price. 
The possibility of surreptitious leaks into the market by 
Kuwait may have been one of the reasons that prompted the 
invasion. 

The petroleum quota question however has not figured in 
the official reasons for the invasion. Instead Iraq has justified 
its action by describing it as a response to an appeal by 
revolutionaries in Kuwait who had already ousted the 
al-Sabah family and installed an interim government. This 
by all accounts is clearly a piece of fiction. Doubtless Saddam 
Hussein would like to project himself as the votary of the 
radical Arab movement and the violation of Kuwaiti 
sovereignty if marketed in this guise will hold attractions for 
the anti-monarchic tendency in the Arab world. It was 
perhaps with a view to complementing this aspect that Iraq 
levelled the allegation that Kuwait’s foreign minister was a 
US agent. The other charges—that Kuwait has made off with 
Iraq’s oil over the last decade and of Kuwait’s military 
activities against Iragq—also cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be taken seriously. 

Invasion of Kuwait has also brought republican Iraq as 
an advocate of Arab interests face to face with Saudi Arabia 
as the monarchic surrogate of the US administration. There 
is potential here for polarising Arab opinion and the revival 
of pan-Arab nationalism under Iraqi hegemony. The Arab 
League which went into an emergency session failed to 
condemn the invasion and restricted itself to a polite request 
for withdrawal and even this saw abstention by a third of 
its members—Jordan, Libya, Mauritania, Palestine, Sudan 
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and Yemen apart from Iraq. The complex Arab response has 
been shaped by the numerous and equally complex 
considerations rooted in the region. There is undeniably the 
fear of Iraq as a superior military power in the region. But 
there is also the perception of Iraq as an effective counter 
to Saudi ambitions and as an Arab voice against Israeli and 
other external threats. Iraq has to some extent nurtured Arab 
nationalism. This perception is bound to temper disapproval 
of the invasion of a fraternal nation. 

Egypt which has been sounding the note of moderation 
and claiming for itself the mantle of Arab spokesman now 
has a serious rival. The invasion in fact came in the face of 
active Egyptian intervention to defuse the situation. In the 
changed global circumstances, when the battle between 
contesting ideologies for respective spheres of influence has 
been side-lined, the situation in the Gulf is not as serious 
as it could have been in the past. But the resolution of the 
cold war and the ‘triumph’ of the liberal ideal has coincided 
with .he resurgence of Islamic nationalism and Egypt playing 
to the western gallery is likely to be edged out by the more 
aggressive Iraq. 

The non-Arab world and in particular the industrial 
nations have been more explicit. The US is outraged, in the 
manner it is habituated to when invasions are conducted by 
other nations. The rest of the liberal west has joined in the 
chorus. American motivations were made clear enough by 
the statement that any attack on Saudi Arabia will not be 
tolerated. Oil is obviously the primary concern of the 
industrial countries. The consolidation’ of Iraqi hold on 
Kuwait will make the former the second largest exporter of 
oil after Saudi Arabia. Not surprisingly, Japan, which 
purchases about 4,00,000 barrels of oil from Iraq and Kuwait 
daily, has informed the US that it will not participate in 
any action that is not sponsored by the UN. The US 
administration is now making all efforts to broadcast the 
notion that the invasion is a prelude to an attack on Saudi 
Arabia. What is being forgotten is that Iraq has an 
independent border with Saudi Arabia and further that the 
latter had constructed the King Khalid military city precisely 
to counter any attack by Iraq or Iran through Kuwait. It is 
not therefore clear why Iraq should prefer the cifcuitous entry 
through Kuwait. 

Verbal condemnations are easily undertaken but concrete 
action is more complicated. It is significant that only 
economic measures are being discussed seriously at present. 
Cutting the Iraqi oil pipelines to the Red Sea through Saudi 
Arabia and to the Mediterranean Sea through Turkey, blockade 
of Iraqi shipping and freezing of Iraqi and Kuwaiti assets 
abroad are among the more prominent schemes being mooted. 
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‘The consequences of direct military inter- 
vention are compelling a more circumspect 
approach. Israel meanwhile has much to be 
pleased about. It can commence once again 
its Offensive attitude in the region without 
too many unpleasant questions being raised. 
More importantly it is a pleasing diversion 
from its own suppression of the intifada and 
its refusal to come to the negotiating table 
which have drawn critical attention to it. 
Nor has it been slow off the mark. Saddam 
Hussein has been invidiously compared 
with Hitler and the invasion has been used 
as a pretext not to go ahead with the 
proposed cut in defence expenditure. 


~ 


ASSAM 
AGP Upstaged 


THE resolution of the hostage crisis in 
Assam, the longest of its kind in India 
with the hostages being held for 14 days, 
marks a qualitative shift in the political 
situation in the state. The hostages, Hare 
Krishna Das, the general manager of the 
public sector Guwahati refinery, his 
college-going son Amarnath Lal Das and 
the driver of his official vehicle, Anup 
Duara, were spirited away from the 
refinery campus at Noonmati on the mor- 
ning of July 16 by activists of the United 
Liberation Front of Asom (LJLFA). They 


were released a fortnight later on the after- ` 


noon of July 29, after the government of 
Assam conceded, in substance if not in 
form, the demand of ULFA for the ‘un- 
conditional release’ of three of its own 
activists, Hirak Jyoti Mahanta, Anadar 
‘Thakuria and Bipul Rabha, held in 
Guwahati and Goalpara jails under the 
provisions of the Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act (TADA). The 
final hours of the drama were accom- 
panied by a tragedy and a farce: the kil- 
ling by ULFA militants, almost at the very 
moment the hostages were being dropped 
at a point not far from where they had 
been picked up, of the superintendent of 
police of Dibrugarh district Daulat Singh 
Negi, his personal security officer Jairam 
Das and the driver of his car Nirmal 
Neog, near Lahohal, about 400 kilometres 
away from Guwahati; and the resignation 
of Assam’s home minister, Bhrigu Kumar 
Phukan, owning ‘moral responsibility’ for 
the killing of the police officials within 
hours of that killing, and the withdrawal 
of that resignation after a week on 
August 5. 

The fortnight was otherwise also event- 
ful. There was yet another confrontation 
between the All Assam Students Union 
(AASV) and the AGP government when 
some activists of the All-Guwahati 
Students Union (AGSU) from Noonmati 
area were picked up for questioning in the 
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wake of the kidnapping of the refinery 
general manager and later two of these 
were detained under the provisions of 
TADA. The AGSU, which has for long, 
with some reason, been viewed as a 
hotbed of extremists in Assam ım- 
mediately went on the war-path and with 
the full backing of AASU five AGSU 
executive members began a ‘fast unto 
death’ demanding the ‘unconditional 
release’ of the arrested students. This was 
not the first time that the AGSU and the 
AGP government had clashed (some 


would say apparently clashed, for some | 


features of the fortnight-long drama bear 
the unmistakable stamp of contrivance); 
and in a virtual replay of two other 
gratuitous confrontations that had been 
provoked by both the parties in January 
1987 and July 1988, on both of which 
occasions the government climbed down 
after maintaining that it would never do 
so, this time too the government sur- 
rendered to the demands of the student 
leaders enabling them to ceremoniously 
break their ‘fast unto death’ less than 48 
hours after it was launched. 

In the midst of all this, there was time 
for the grotesque as well. On July 21, two 
cabinet ministers levelled serious charges 
of drunkenness and misbehaviour, during 
a cabinet meeting on July 14, against 
another cabinet minister who that very 
morning had also beaten up his driver 
provoking a lightning strike by drivers of 
ministerial vehicles. All this took place 
during the presence of the union 
petroleum minister, M S Gurupadaswamy, 
who was in Guwahati “to take stock of 
the situation” arising out of the IOC 
official’s kidnapping. The strike, un- 
fortunately for the union minister (who 
has been urging economy in the use af 
petrol), did not last long; and the minister 
was anyway soon sacked. 

Against the background of such 
developments, the ongoing strike by the 
government employees, doctors, ASEB 
workers, the declaration by the govern- 
ment of its inability to pay salaries to its 
employees (the salaries for July have not 
yet been paid) seem mere trifles, unwor- 
thy of notice, though these are affecting 
the daily lives of tens of thousands of 
salaried employees. Clearly, never during 
its last four-and-half years in office has 
the political and moral authority of the 
AGP government been so low as during 
its final phase. But then, the AGP’s 
degeneration as a party of cynical 
careerists no better and in some ways 
worse than many of the traditional 
political parties which the AGP leaders 
during their days as agitation leadefs 
routinely reviled as ‘playing politics’, was 
inherent in the very circumstances in 
which it was born, in the irrational pas- 


sions it provoked and exploited. It is 
therefore peculiarly apposite that the 
greatest challenge to the AGP has come 
not from those it traditionally viewed as 
enemies—the despised all-India national 
parties of the right, centre or the left— 
but from a formation comprising among 
its leadership persons who were as deeply 
involved in the anti-foreigner agitation as 
the AGP leaders themselves. 

To say this is not to ignore the fact that 
sections of the AGP continue to cherish 
hopes of ‘using’ ULFA, directly or in- 


directly, to advance the regional parties’ ; 


interests in the ensuing assembly and Lok 
Sabha elections, expected to be held 
before the end of the year. But this expec- 
tation is likely to turn out to be a dis- 
appointment; and there is no reason to 
doubt the earnestness of the stated objec- 
tives of ULFA, however unrealistic these 
objectives might appear to a distant 
observer. On the contrary, during the last 
couple of years when ULFA has been 
making waves in Assam, it is the AGP and 
the government of Assam that have been 
taken for a ride. 

In other words, the current predicament 
of the AGP was inherent in the very cir- 
cumstances of its birth and electoral vic- 
tory..A party with a narrow social base, 
having its origin in a set of unusual cir- 
cumstances created by itself (as AASU) 
and in a euphoria generated by the sign- 
ing of the Assam Accord, also its own 
handiwork; and a complete absence of 
any understanding of social and political 
reality in the state in historical terms 
except of the crudest and the most simple 


kind; and the consequently inevitable: 


absence of any socio-economic pro- 
gramme, again except of the most populist 
kind—such have been the components of 
the AGP’s politics and ideology. Is it any 
wonder that the AGP leaders are being 
one-upped by forces which articulate 
similar sentiments, only more unequi- 
vocally and forcefully? 


RUPEE-ROUBLE EXCHANGE RATE 
Time for Change 


FROM August 3, we are told, the 
exchange rate of the rouble has been revis- 
ed from Rs 20.5520 to Rs 21.2200. The 
revision, we are further informed, is in 
terms of the protocol of November 25, 
1978 “providing for periodical adjust- 
ments in the rupee-rouble rate on the 
bases of changes in the value of the Indian 
rupee in terms of the multi-currency 
basket”. 


It will not escape anyone’s notice that 
the latest revision in the rupee-rouble rate 
makes the rouble dearer in terms of rupees 
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and that too at a time when the rouble is 
in the dumps. Just this very week the 
Soviet Statistical. Office has reported a 
deterioration in the Soviet balance of 
trade in addition to a decline in output in 
the first half of 1990. Also, it has been 
widely known for some time that with the 
easing of Soviet restrictions on exchange 
transactions, the rouble is openly chang- 


ing hands at a rate far below its formal 
exchange rate vis-a-vis the US dollar and 
that in the black market one dollar fet- 


ies more than ten, some reports mention 

enty, roubles. In the circumstances, is 
it not time for one to ask why we are still 
tied down to a protocol that takes no note 
whatsoever of the depreciation in the 
rouble? 

Shrouded as the rupee-rouble payments 
arrangements seem to have been in utmost 


quite know what really happened at the 
recent high-powered negotiations in 
Moscow during the prime minister’s visit. 
All that has been revealed is that the 
existing trading arrangements are to con- 
tinue till 1995. But it is relevant to recall 
that the Soviet Union has already put its 
trading partners in eastern Europe on 
notice that from the beginning of 199] 
transactions will have to be in world 
market prices. Of course, this would cover 
transactions either way. But the change 
would apparently work to the nef'advan- 
tage of the Soviet Union, given the pace 
at which the old economic links are 
crumbling and the emerging new pattern 
of trade among these countries. 

India did not enjoy the sort of price ad- 
vantage that was extended by the Soviet 
Union to the east European Warsaw Pact 
countries and also Cuba and Vietnam. 
Still India has reed considerably on the 
Soviet Union for not only critical defence 
supplies but also sizeable quantities of oil, 
amounting to almost one-third of its 
annual imports, and has paid for them in 
rupees which the Soviet Union uses for its 
purchases from India. And since the 
exchange rate is one” that severely 
overstates the value of the rouble, the 
result naturally has to be that India pays 
considerably higher prices—higher than 
the world prices—for Soviet goods, 
whereas the Soviet Union is able to pur- 
chase Indian goods at considerably lower 
prices. That India still has agreed to the 
continuation of this unequal exchange ar- 
rangement can be justified only on the 
score of the special payments arrange- 
ments between the two countries. 

But is even the present payments ar- 
rangements with the Soviet Union work- 
ing to our advantage? The terms of trade 
are clearly against us, given the gross over- 
valuation of the rouble. So the question 


really turns on whether or not we have 
otherwise the capability to purchase the 
goods for the supply of which we have 
depended upon the Soviet Union. Going 
by the visible trade, in which India has 
almost always enjoyed a sizeable surplus, 
it would appear that we are not lacking in 
the potential to keep our trade going with 
the Soviet Union even if the payments 
arrangements were altogether scrapped. 
However, the immediate step to take 
would be to work for a much more 
realistic rupee-rouble rate. 


MINORITIES 
Growing Pressure 


WITH the attack on St Mary’s Convent 
and the raping of two nuns at Gajraula 
in Moradabad in Uttar Pradesh, follow- 
ed by reports of similar attacks on Chris- 
tian missionary establishments in some 
other parts of north India, it seems that 
yet another minority community is being 
forced to be on the war-path seeking safe- 
ty and protection. Thousands of people 
belonging to various Christian organisa- 
tions converged on Delhi’s Boat Club on 
August | and submitted a memorandum 
to the prime minister expressing deep 
misgivings among their community about 
the denial of justice to the nuns by the UP 
state authorities in particular, and the 
discrimination and threats faced by the 
community in general. All the Christian 
schools and colleges in the capital and 
other parts of north India remained clos- 
ed on the day in response to a call by the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference to protest 
against the assault on the nuns. 

The Gajraula incident could have been 


regarded as a manifestation of the general: 


predatory lumpen instincts that are in- 
creasingly gaining an upper hand in socie- 
ty, not only in north India but other areas 
also. (In West Bengal, a series of assaults 
on women and incidents of rape took 
place at around the same time as the 
Gajraula happening.) But what separates 
it from similar incidents elsewhere is the 
growing suspicion that it could have been 
a part of a calculated plan to attack Chris- 
tian missionary establishments in par- 
ticular. After the publicity given to the 
Gajraula incident, Christian missionaries 
in other areas are feeling confident 
enough to come out with information 
about assaults that had been directed 
against them fn the recent past. It appears 
that there had been several incidents of 
assaults on Christian missionaries in the 
districts of Agra, Gorakhpur and 
Farrukhabad, and that a nun was raped 
in Baghpat sometime ago, but the 
evidence was suppressed. The suspicion 
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EPW, August 8, 1970* 


A long sequence of iptertwined moves 
has at last led to the cease-fire between 
Egypt and Israel. Towards the end of last 
year, Israel began a series of air-raids 
penetrating deep into Egypt and culmi- 
nating in the killing of 38 school children 
at Bahr Al-Bakar. These raids were in 
retaliation for Egyptian belligerence on 
the Suez front and were intended to cow 
the Egyptian people into quietude. But 
the bombing had, as always, the opposite 
effect. The angry Egyptian response 
made Nasser visit Moscow last January. 
Moscow, probably worried over the 
danger to its large economic and military 
investment in Egypt, set in Russian com- 
bat personnel to install and operate a 
sophisticated new air defence system. For 
the first time, the Americans became 
seriously worried about the possibility of 
a Cuba-type confrontation with Russia, 
an eventuality which also began to worry 
the Russians. At the end of last June, the 
Americans put forward peace proposals, 
largely based on the Security Council 
resolution of November 22, 1967, In one 
respect, the American proposals differed 
from the resolution. They suggested a 
definite three-month cease-fire which has 
now been accepted by Israel and Egypt... 
From the welter of clashing interests one 
new factor of political significance has 
emerged since 1967. The Palestinian 
liberation organisations have become a 
major political force beholden to no ex- 
isting state and dependent on the support 
of a hitherto ignored people—the Palesti- 
nian Arabs... Nasser’s response to the 
emergence of the Palestinians as a major 
factor has been to step up military ac- 
tivity on the Suez front and at the same 
time tentatively put out peace-feelers. 
This is, of course, related to the second 
important new factor in the Middle East, 
the presence of Russian military men not 
merely giving advice but operating an air 
defence system which has deterred the 
Israelis from deep air-raids into Egypt. 
It can be surmised that the Russians and 
the Egyptians, both alarmed by forces 
they could not control—the Palestinian 
commandos—and the Russians worried 
about the likelihood of the sporadic 
fighting across the Suez Canal triggering 
off another full-scale war which could 
only lead to one more military and poli- 
tical defeat for Nasser, their closest ally 
in the Middle East, worked out a bargain 
during Nasser’s 19-day stay in Moscow 
last month. Egypt would accept the 
American peace plan mooted in the last 
week of June if the Russians would 
ensure the security of Egypt in case the 
negotiations failed. 
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that the Gajraula incident was not an 
isolated attack on a Christian institution 
but a part of a general anti-Christian 
onslaught gains credence from the attack 
on St Joseph's hospital and the convents 
in its complex in Ghaziabad on July 29, 
soon after the raid in Gajraula. According 
to ra ports, the miscreants came in a truck 
and curs, stom’ d the hospital and tried to 
enter the residential areas occupied by the 
suns of the convents. The inmates of the 
bospital and the complex were reported 
to have complained earlier about haras- 
sment of their staff and the cutting off of 
telephone lines by the same miscreants. 

These recent attacks on Christian in- 
stitutions in Uttar Pradesh have been 
often attributed (by critics of the Janata 
Dal government of the state) to chief 
minister Mulayam Singh Yadav’s crusade 
against English and English-medium 
schools. Since in the ill-informed Hindu 
psyche, English education is associated 
with: Christian missionaries, it Is quite 
likely that Yadav’s exhortations could have 
inspired belligerent sections of the Hindu 
majority in Uttar Pradesh to launch an 
offensive against Christian missionary in- 
stitutions which are mistakenly identified 
with English education (although they do 
have schools imparting education in Hindi 
and other languages). Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, being the chief minister of a state 
which is the hot-bed of Hindu fundamen- 
talism, should have been careful in his 
utterances against English education, and 
aware of their dangerous implications for 
_ the minority Christian community. In a 
belated attempt to make amends, he 
visited St Mary’s Convent at Gajraula and 
assured the nuns protection. But the 
damage has already been done, as was 
evident from the attack on St Joseph’s 
hospital in Ghaziabad, soon after his 
assurances to the Christian community of 
his state. 

One can understand the limits of the 
political horizons of provincial leaders like 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. He was brought 
up on Rammanohar Lohia’s simplistic 
logic of Hindi against English—Hindi 
being identified with the Indian masses 
and English with the privileged elite. The 
` fact that mere knowledge of Hindi does 
not make anyone a patriotic Indian, and 
the historical reality that non-Hindi 
speaking people ın some other parts of 
India have to make their grievances heard 
only through English (as in Nagaland, 
Mizoram, where Hindi is identified with 
an oppressive state apparatus among the 


people) escape the attention of petty pro- — 


vincial politicians. They also operate 
primarily within a Hindu framework, and 
speak in terms of Hindu idiom, often 
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displaying scant regard for the feelings of 
Muslims or Christian minorities, Careless 
comments springing from this attitude of 
indifference and unconcern quite often 
hurt the sentiments of minorities. 

It is unfortunate that barring the 
CPI(M)’s women’s wing, none of the Left 
and secular parties is known to have 
actively intervened in favour of the 
Gajraula nuns. It is being left in the hands 
of the leaders of the Christian community 
alone. What should have been taken up 
as a national issue and condemned as a 
heinous act by all remains confined to the 
concerns of the affected minority com- 
munity only. 


HEALTH 


Drug Overuse and 
Disease 


A Correspondent writes: 


IN September 1989, 539 cases of typhoid 
were reported from Shrirampur, near 
Ahmednagar in Maharashtra. In 83 per 
cent of these, the blood cultures were 
positive for typhoid organisms which were 
resistant to chloramphenicol, the life sav- 
ing drug that has been the mainstay in the 
treatment of typhoid. Of the 12 deaths 
reported, three were of children. In the re- 
cent past, there has been a spate of similar 
reports from other places. The suburbs of 
Bombay have witnessed a large number 
of such resistant cases. The Jaslok 
Hospital and Research Centre in Bombay 
studied 50 cases of fever from this area 
in May 1990 and found that in 18 typhoid 
bacteria were isolated. All 18 were resis- 
tant to chloramphenicol. With patients 
not responding to the relatively cheap and 
easily available medicines, doctors are 
being forced to use highly expensive drugs, 
some of which have been known to have 
adverse effects in children. The Jagjivan- 
ram Railway Hospital, the National 
Hospital, the Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases and other hospitals in Bombay 
and elsewhere are facing the same pro- 
blem. Who is accountable for this tragic 
situation? 

In the preantibiotic era, typhoid was a 
dreaded disease and was the cause of 
many deaths. The discovery of chloram- 


phenicol revolutionised the treatment of 


this disease and the mortality from 
typhoid was brought down to almost zero. 
Today it is becoming obvious that the new 
resistant strains of Salmonella have 
developed due to indiscriminate use of 
chloramphenicol. When antibiotics are 
used indiscriminately, the bacteria can in- 
corporate a resistance factor into their 
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genes to render antibiotics ineffective. 
This resistance can spread from one 
species to the other with grave implica- 
tions. The infection can reign uncontrol- 
led with a variety of complications. This 
is exactly what has happened in our 
country. 

Many drug companies in India had’ 
been marketing a chloramphenicol/ 
streptomycin combination for the treat- 


ment of diarrhoea for years. This use of : 


chloramphenicol was totally irrational and 
highly unscientific. For instance, the use | 
of such combinations during an epidemic \ 


of diarrhoea in Kerala did not help but 
instead the doctors witnessed an epidemic 
of typhoid resistant to chloramphenicol 
in 1982. 3 

It has been scientifically shown that 
except in severe cases of dysentery with 
blood and mucus in the stool, drugs have 
no role in the treatment of diarrhoea. 
Replacement of lost water and salts is all 
that is required. Doctors working for 
pharmaceutical companies who justify the 
use of drugs and those who prescribe 
them are equally to be blamed. On being 
pressurised by consumer groups the 
government finally banned all prepara- 
tions containing chloramphenicol with 
streptomycin. However, the industry went 
to court against the ban and obtained a 
stay order so that it could continue to sell 
the drug. The fact that drugs can save lives 
and relieve suffering has been exploited by 
the drug industry with the help of modern 


\ 


marketing techniques. The industry and - 


the medical establishment have created a 
very drug-dependent health culture which 
ignores much needed sustainable solutions 
to real health probtéms. And it is increas- 
ingly becoming clear that overuse and 
misuse of drugs are leading to ‘new’ 
diseases brought on by resistant germs. 


ANOTHER NEW FROM AJANTA | 


Third World Newcomers in International 
Business 


AV BEREZNOI Rs. 175 


“Following the Marist approach, the book 
has been able to explicate the phenomenon 
of the emergence of Third World multina- 
tonak in recent years It offers a very Incisive 
analysis of the dialectics of capital export 


from capital-poor countnes, which no 
Senous student of political economy can af- 
ford to skip over.’ 


TRIBUNE 
Send Your Orders to. 
AJANTA BOOKS INTERNATIONAL 
1 UB JAWAHARNAGAR 
DELHI: 110 007. 
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Calcutta Diary — 


AM 





It is the latest social snobbery: life is not worth living if you do 


-not succeed in opening up your system to external influence. A 
tottering economy, sunk in debt and woebegone with inflation and 
unemployment, will, it is assumed, somehow experience a miracle 


t 


| 


t 


once the foreigners take over. 





IT is perhaps an interesting paradigm of 
a process, even if where it leads to 1s a bit 
indeterminate. Nobody dares to stand 
firm against the farm lobby. Whatever de- 


- } mand it makes, it can get away with. And 


í 


‘it pitches its demand every week, even 
every day of the week. Since agriculture 
constitutes a major segment of the 
economy, what sets in is a permanent 


price spiral, making exports that much - 


more difficult. Even for ensuring a given 
level of exports, the authorities opt for 
periodic devaluations, surreptitious or 
open. This is on top of general and selec- 
tive export subsidies. Devaluation raises 
import prices, and subsidies widen bud- 
getary deficits. Therefore there is an add- 
ed impetus to the general price rise. The 
farm lobby, well-tutored by experts who 
flow in from rich, foreign lands, has learnt 
enough about the concept of parity price. 
Now that the general price index has risen 
impressively, farm prices too must be 
jacked up again, for otherwise the parity 
will be disturbed. The cycle is thus kept 
going. Bouts of further devaluation 
follow. Exports can be barely maintained 
at their old level, or not even that; any 
growth in exports is certainly out. 
Inflation is also inequality-inducing; it 
shifts income distribution further against 
the poorer sections. The prospect of a 
burgeoning domestic, market compen- 
sating for the export slack has hence to 
be ruled out. Rising prices in fact offer 
a major incentive to so-called entre- 
vreneurial types to move away from pro- 
duction to speculation. The demand and 
supply functions thus beam the same 
signals. Investment for production levels 
off, funds are diverted so as to provide 
back-to-back support to racketeering of 
all descriptions. It is a difficult situation. 
With stalled growth, no message of cheer 
from either the export or the domestic 
front, worsening unemployment, increased 
imbalances in the system, discontent 
spreads at an alarming rate. The govern- 
ment panics; it prints notes, which are 
then released in the form of additional 
subsidies or additional wages. The measure 
buys peace. Or at least the government 
thinks it does. Such tranquillity has a very 
short life-span though. Since the rate of 
growth in the material goods-producing 


sectors falls behind the rate of growth of 
population, pump-primed money plays 
further havoc with prices. 

The money circulates within a narrow 
group of servitors and others who form 
the mercantile bourgeoisie. They prefer to 
be described as the middle class. They 
manage the public media; the description 
therefore receives general accolade. This 
gray self-labelling makes them feel less 
guilty for the developing social mess. They 
can now even indulge in some self-pity, 
how labour intransigence and rising prices 
are squeezing them out. That, however, is 
a part-time occupation. Their principal 
activity is indulgement in a certain snooty 
cockiness. The international brotherhood 
of the capitalist-minded are experiencing 
a global triumph. This fraternity, they feel 
it in their marrow, will not abandon them. 
Inflation may rage, unemployment may 
grow, but large-scale foreign funds will 
keep them going. 

But suppose the foreign fraternity do 
not respond, or do not respond adequate- 
ly. As current receipts fail to cope with the 
burden of bare debt servicing, the coun- 
try’s credit rating falls, and fresh borrow- 
ings become a stickier proposition. The 
government is in a worsening jam. It does 
not have the courage to announce, a la the 
Latin Americans, a unilateral repudiation 
of debt, and the class forces at work will 
resist proposals for even any symbolic 
shifts in economic policy. They will, on 
the other hand, opt for a policy of total 
surrender to external forces. While the 
overtures go out to the foreigners, one or 
two additional steps toward ‘globalising’ 
the economy, some further depreciation 
in the value of the currency and selective 
cuts in public expenditure are agreed upon 
as interim measures, of course after first 
ensuring that the near and dear ones are 
not seriously affected by the ‘reforms’. A 
distinction is sought to be drawn between 
efficient and inefficient subsidies. The 
social services and the public distribution 
system bear the brunt of the attack on ‘in- 
efficient’ subsidies. The sufferings of the 
people mount; so what, the executive 
board of the Fund gives clearance for a 
stand-by credit facility, and the World 
Bank also steps in and agrees to sanction 
a new series of long-term loans covering 
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a long list of projects. Private interna- 
tional banks, which had begun to sound 
less sympathetic, resume their activities, , 
even if on a restricted scale. While there 
is a quantum jump in collaboration ar- 
rangements with foreign parties, realised 
fresh foreign investments lag behind. In 
any case, the net foreign exchange earn- 
ings of firms with high foreign equity 
remain negative. 


The Fund facility reduces the pressure 
for a while. Since the paradigm lays great 
stress on the principle of never-never, im- 
ports keep flowing, and sizeable sections 
are taken for a ride, It is a variant of the 
South Sea bubble, already copied, on a 
miniature scale, by groups of fly-by-night 
‘savings-cum-investment’ racketeers. All 
rackets, big and small, are however afflic- 
ted by a common curse. They suddenly 
collapse on account of some apparently 
frivolous, wholly unforeseen occurrence. 
A pledge to an inconsequential minor 
party is not redeemed on the due date, or 
there is a run on liquidity because of stray 
idle rumours, and the elasticity of expec- 
tations experiences a convulsion. Expec- 
tations cease to behave according to the 
manner suggested by bankers and mercan- 
tile capitalists. Confusion besieges the 
economy; the polity too is sucked into the 
mess, although there will be a controversy 
whether it is not the degeneration of the’ 
polity which is the prime mover of 
developments. 


Complications rear their head. The in- 
ternal rationale of the paradigm is linked 
to the retention and sharing of spoils by 
a narrow group. But in a far-flung polity, 
it is not easy to ensure an even distribu- 
tion of the loot. The consequence is a rise 
in the frequency of heart-burnings. 
Whether there is any objective basis for 
a particular heart-burning becomes irrele- 
vant beyond a point. Just consider a stray 
example. Not that the agrarian proletariat 
in Punjab did not have reason for com- 
plaint; they nonetheless joined the barri- 
cade subsequently. At first it is only those 
segments of the:gentry who did not, or 
thought they did nat, get enough out of 
the arrangements worked out at the top, 
who decided that life was not worth living 
without instigating a holy war. Once the 
war really got going, these species swiftly 
opted out. By then, others had arrived on 
the scene. The Punjab sub-paradigm is 
capable of multiplication. Resentment at 
the local level at the failure to have a 
specific economic grievance redressed 
compounds the anger on account of the 
denial of opportunities for cultural or 
linguistic self-expression. Such discontent 
accumulates in different corners of the 
country. The plot thickens. For commis- 
sion agents who thrive on religious, caste 
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or ethnic squabbles are already around. 
Tempers are on short leash, feuds break 
out. Once suspicion spreads that the 
powers that be are playing a partisan role 
in ongoing feuds, or are actively conniving 
with the maldistribution of spoils, there 
is a sudden eruption of violence. The 
authorities, already overwhelmed by the 
scourges of inflation, unemployment and 
foreign debt, now face a situation of near- 
insurgency. Small-scale uprisings graduate 
into big-sized rebellions. Variations on the 
theme, such as guerrilla-type skirmishes, 
are not absent from the picture either. The 
government’s ‘ resources were already 
under severe strain; the fiscal crisis now 
takes a turn for the worse. If it were merely 
a show of defiance in one particular part 
of the country, it could perhaps be taken 
care of without causing too much exhaus- 
tion to the system. Once the number of 
uprisings is on the rise and the armed 
forces have to be out om ‘pacification’ 
assignments in twenty or thirty different 
locations all at the same time, it becomes 
a qualitatively different situation. There 
has to be a new regimen for deployment 
of public funds, calling for further cuts 
in developmental and social services 
outlay. Cut-backs are the order of the day. 
These cut-backs will be discriminatory in 
nature, or it will be alleged that they are 
discriminatory, and will add a frightening 
footnote to inflation and unemployment. 

Soon, civil strife will be the only 
noteworthy activity in town and country. 
Prices will keep spiralling. Unemployment 
will mount. That will not stop the organis- 
ed working class from ceasing work every 
now and then in protest against insuffi- 
cient compensation for the inflation. 
Discontent in offices and plants will lead 
to a rapid decline in the quality of public 
services and a precipitate fall in general 
productivity. And while all this goes on, 
the usual set of the smart ones will of 
course be engaged in the classical avocation 
of making more and more money. Some 
of them will even manage to stash this 
money in secret accounts in Switzerland 
. or the Bahamas. 

Cynicism will have an expanding em- 
pire. Respect for institutions will be 
marginalised. Time is what flies away 
while we are still discussing it. It will fly 
away, and settle on newer moments. Such 
moments will inspire fresh ideologies. 
Some of these, hawked in the market 
square, will turn out to be altogether shop- 
soiled; the world has been here before. It 
will be like history deciding to run back- 
wards, much in the manner, for example, 
of a unified Germany, where devotion to 
Adolf Hitler is re-pledged from terrace 
tops and non-Aryan foreign students are 
sorted out for lynching. 

Definitions are rendered topsy-turvy 
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amid this confusion. Counter-revoluuion 
is designated as revolution, and vice versa. 
The right gets known as the left, and the 
left is dubbed as reactionaries. The past 
is obliterated. Few however are sure what 
the future holds. Some citizens nonethe- 
less enjoy the satisfaction of having their 
economy globalised. It is the latest social 
snobbery: life is not worth living if you 
do not succeed in opening up your system 
to external influence. A tottering economy, 
sunk in debt and woebegone with infla- 
tion and unemployment, will, they assume, 
somehow experience a miracle once the 
foreigners take over. Even if, for argu- 
ment’s sake, the foreigners do, that will 


not curb the ongoing process of social 
deformation. History has no way of tur- 
ning upon itself. A system too far gone 
will be dumped into the dust heap. The 
alternative to it will emerge in due course, 
but only after obeying the essential laws 
of history. 

To some constituents of society, all such 
speculation is pure bunk, yesterday’s 
hypotheses aired by yesterday’s men. You 
must move with the times, learn to be 
slick, and cultivate a globalised mind. 
Otherwise out you go. Time is what flies 
away while we are still discussing it. 
Tagore? No, Strindberg the Swede. That 
is globalisation for you. 





POTOMAC MUSINGS 


If Lips Would Keep from Slips 


Deena Khatkhate 





The Bush administration is a victim of its own illusion that once 
you reduce taxes incomes would boom, savings would skyrocket and 
investment would run amok. But that animal called ‘Miss Budget 


Deficit’ is refusing to budge. 





LIPPY President Bush has lisped out. But 
the words lisped are different this time. 
‘No new taxes’ are out, ‘tax increases’ are 
in. Socked by the monster of the Gram- 
Rudman-Hollings law which would im- 
pose cuts in expenditures across-the-board 
if the budget was not ordered into balance, 
Bush had to lisp without having to tell his 
listeners to read his lips. For, his listeners 
cannot read what is unreadable and, even 
if they do, they cannot make any sense of 
it. President Bush has elevated the ambi- 
valence and ambiguity in the public pro- 
nouncements of the modern politician’ to 
a fine art. After all, he has something to 
learn from the emerging east European 
statesmen, who would one day rival him 
or his successors with their countries’ 
economic and political might. He set the 
wordsmiths to work. They are hard put 
to decipher what his ‘tax increases’ could 
mean. A hike in the income-tax rate? But 


how could that be when he is hell bent on ` 


scaling down the capital gains tax? Maybe 
when his lips moved at election time in 
1988, they said ‘no rise in income-taxes’. 
If taxes are paid out of income, no rise 
in the tax rate; if taxes are paid out of ex- 
penditures, yes, by all means raise a pen- 
ny on a litre of gas and a billion dollars 
a year would roll in. You can then swagger 
that you prevented an environmental 
disaster. Tobacco consumption can be 
cured by taxing. You can save millions 
from oncological ravages. And by saving 
the life of others, you also incidentally 


save yourself from a budget deficit. 

It does not matter a whit that in so do- 
ing, you forget a bit of your own history. 
At election time, he would not tax them, 
but he wanted to represent them. This 
America of Reagan and Bush and the 
Republicans no longer echoes the battle 
cry of the War of American Indepen- 
dence—no taxation without representa- 
tion’. But the situation changes, new facts 
come to light. Bush can now tax without 
representing them. This is a new demo- 
cracy. Does it really matter if every presi- 
dent tells the nation that he has miles to 
go and promises to keep? But before they 
walk any distance, they forget their miles; 
before they start acting on their promises, 
they forget what they had promised or 
what people thought they were promised 
by a promising president. 

Some uppity wiseacre thought aloud 
perhaps in profound ignorance of econo- 
mics and politics that taxes are like an 
animal which chases its tail of expen- 
diture, Would not an increase in taxes lead 
to increase in expenditure? That unpleas- 
ing ‘Please Effect’. The concept may be 
phony but the realpolitik of budget policy 
has to be recognised. The wages of the sins 
of those who run the savings and loans 
associations have to be paid. The metaphor 
for greed and excesses has to be banished 
from the language of this administration. 
Therefore, there is this new virtue in the 
old vice of taxation. 

This Republican administration is in & 
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vice; it is a victim of its own illusion that 
you remove taxes and heaven would des- 
cend on this blessed land. Incomes would 
zoom, savings would skyrocket, invest- 
; ment would run amok and America will 
“ beaswanky knight in shining armour of 
ù a market economy. But that animal called 
‘Miss Budget Deficit’ is refusing to budge. 
} With the imperative to finance the 
| resource gap, there has to be more bor- 
, rowing which bolsters the interest rates. 
e economy is on a razor’s edge and may 
ilt either way unless interest rates slide 
own. The Fed had not been an obliging 
istress at any time in the past, and is 

n less so now. 

With disarming condour, unlike his 
‘predecessor, President Bush confessed, “I 
/see an enormous deficit. I see a savings 

and loan problem out there that has to be 
resolved. But I am not violating or get- 
ting away from my fundamental conviction 
on taxes, anything of that nature. But we 
have got a difficult and important problem 
on hand and I think the president owes 
to the people his judgment at the moment 
he has to address the problem. And look, 
I know, I would catch some flak on the 
decision. But I have got to do what I think 
is right and then I will ask the people for 
support:’ In an age when the elected 
leaders, not only here in America but all 
the world over, cover themselves with 
_ myriad excuses, you should at least admire 
this man for his frankness and courage, 
circumlocutory though his defence was. 

Bush summoned the wisdom of his 

hallowed forebears., Whoever said that 
presidents do what they promise the peo- 
ple at the hustings? He is ‘thinking anew’, 
‘as Abraham Lincoln did six score and 
eight years ago. Lincoln, in his second 
annual message to the Congress on 
December 1, 1862, proposed a strategy to 
placate law makers who opposed the im- 
mediate end of slavery. In outlining this 
plan, which called for compensation to 
states that abolished slavery before 1900 
and authorised appropriations for col- 
onising free colonial persons, with their 
own consent, Lincoln declared that “the 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 
to the stormy present. The occasion is pil- 
ed high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, so 
.we must think anew and act anew...” A 
month later, Lincoln issued a proclama- 
tion freeing the slaves in the states of the 
confederacy. Perhaps the breaking of the 
promise to enslave people is as noble as 
breaking the promise not to tax them. Yet 
another president, Franklin Roosevelt, de- 
nounced Herbert Hoover for his reckless 
spending during his éfection campaign of 
1932. So much so that Roosevelt promised 
in his Pittsburgh speech that he would 
never have an unbalanced budget. When 


it became clear during his first term that 
a balanced budget was a chimera with the 
New Deal on the anvil, Roosevelt, on the 
advice of his aide Rosemen,denied publicly 
that he had even been in Pittsburgh to 
deliver that speech! Promises are meant 
to be kept only by fools and failed politi- 
cians. President Carter, after proclaiming 
publicly that he would not tell a lie, told 
the truth, when he warned his countrymen 
that “effort to conserve energy is a moral 
equivalent of war. The nation is no longer 
great and is impoverished by its illusion 
of power’ Poor Carter suffered defeat by 
holding on to his promises but the presi- 
dents who followed him were enriched by 
his failure. If you want to succeed even in 
your failures as President Bush does, you 
say that you will never tell a lie and then 
proceed to tell one. 

But President Bush’s discomfiture is no 
cause for rejoicing for us Indians. If his 
is the breach of promises, American style, 
the Indian style is no different. Nehru, of 
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all the persons, led the nation up the 
garden path with the vision of a socialist 
millennium and he left the country 
enmeshed in a bureaucratic monstrosity 
as a euphemism for socialism. His 
daughter went one better on him. She gave 
a slogan of ‘Garibi Hatao’ and abolished 
poverty in the cities by uprooting the slum 
dwellers and pushing them out of Delhi 
and now the new prime minister, V P Singh, 
who had issued his party’s manifesto with 
a touching concern for the poor and the 
downtrodden and promised a reversal of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s policies, has asked the 
country to be ready for becoming a part 
of the globalisation process. There is a 
message in all this: If you want to promise, 
promise; if you want to renege on your 
pledges, renege; if you want to lie, lie but 
while doing all this listen to the sagacious 
advice of Augustin Hare that “.. .of five ` 
things have a care: to whom you speak, 
of whom you speak; and how, and when, 
and where” 


Selections of Articles from Economic and Political Weekly 


General Editor: Ashok Mitra 
Lopsided Growth 


Political Economy of Indian Development 


by Pradhan H Prasad 


This collection of essays in political economy unravels the forces which have acted as 4 drag 
on Indian development The Achilles’ heel of Indian development plans, the author argues, has 


been their 


preoccupation with investment planning to the neglect of institutional transformation. 


Within this broad framework the author discusses a wide range of subjects including macro- 


economic plan models, choke of techniques, the 


of outmoded production retations 


In ncd. growing ponga assertion by the middle peasantry, roots of agranan violence 


and uneven regional growth. 
po vi + 125 Rs 110 


The Retarded Economies 


Foreign Domination and Class Relations in Indla 


and Other Emerging Nations 
by Nirmal Kumar Chandra ' 


Why ts it that while the former colonies and semr-colonies have emerged as a major force 
In world politics over the last four decades, ther economies in most cases remain retarded? 
The first part of this volume focuses on the exchanges between the poor and the nch 
nations. Did western ald, private capital and technology really help India, or was it the 
other way round? Granting that both sides made some gains, did the USSR derive undue 
advantage through its bilateral trade and aid transactions with the third world? Can the 
theory of unequal exchange explain the growing economic hiatus between the north and 
the south? The second part of: the book is concerned with the domestic scenario in India. 
The author tries to relate the overall stagnation in material production per capita to the 
balance of class forces that emerged after independence as a result of a strategy of in- 
dustrialisatton based on import substitution Long-term trends in aggregate and sectoral 
outputs, the terms of trade between industry and agriculture, real wages and unemploy- 
ment rates, savings and investment, private monopoly capital, etc, are analysed in this 
context Further, the existing laws and regulations on private sector monopolies are also 
examined from the same perspective The final essay is a critique of the recent tilt, inspired 
by the IMF and the World Bank, towards liberalism in India’s economic policies. 


Pp 388 + index Rs 940 + 
Available from 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Bombay Delhi Calcutta Madras 
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STATISTICS 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 
(1981-82 = 100) ” Weight 
All Commodities 100.0 
Primary Articles 32.3 
Food Articles 17.4 
Non-food Articles 10.1 
Fuel, Power, Light and Lubncants _ 10.7 
Manufactured Products , 37.0 
Cost of Living Index 
Base 
Industrial Workers 1982 = 100 
Urban Non-Manual Employees 1984-85 = 100 
Agricultural Labourers July 60 to 
June 61 = 100 
Money and Banking 
Money Supply (M,) Rs crore 
Net Bank Credit to Government Sector Rs crore 
Bank Credit to Commercial Rs crore 


Net Foreign Exch Assets of Banking Sector Rs crore 


Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks Rs crore 
Foreign Exchange Assets** Rs crore 
Index Numbers of Industrial Weights 
Production 

(1980-81 = 100) 
General Index 100.0 
Mining and Quarrying 11.5 
Manufacturing 77.1 
Electricity 11.4 
Basic Industries 39.4 
Capital Goods Industries 16.4 
Intermediate Goods Industries 20.5 
Consumer Goods Industries 23.6 
Durable Goods 2.6 
Non-Durable Goods 21.0 
Foreign Trade Unit 
Exports ` Rs crore 
Imports Rs crore 
Balance of Trade Rs crore 
Employment Exchange Statistics Unit 
Number of Applicants on Live Register Thousand 
as at end of Period 
Number of Registrations Thousand 
Number of Vacancies Notified Thousand 
Number of Placements Thousand 


Income 


Gross Domestic Product (current prices) Rs crore 
Gross Domestic Product (1980-81 prices) Rs crore 
Per Capita Income (1980-81 prices) Rupees 


Variation (per cent) 


Latest +» Over Over Over 
Week Last Last March In In In In 

07-7-90 Month Year 31, 1990 89-90** 88-89 87-88 86-87 
177.7 1.3 8.9 3.9 6.9 7.5 8.2 5.8 
181.6 2.3 11.3 8.8 2.0 4.9 11.3 9.1 
198.0 2.5 73 11.7 1.7 9.9 9.0 10.2 
187.8 2.6 19.9 6.5 3.8 —1.7 21 6 11.3 
166.1 0.2 0.1 0.7 3.6 5.5 3.5 6.7 
177.7 1.0 7.9 1.7 10.6 9.4 T2 3.7 

Variation (per cent) 
Latest Over Over Over 
Month Last Last March In In In In 
Month Year 1990 1989-90 1988-89 87-88 86-87 
1825 1.1 7.7 2.8 6.5 9.1 9.2 8.7 
1497 1.4 8.0 8.0 6.9 6.3 9.0 7.9 
7444 1.1 3.2 1.1 3.2 11.4 9.9 4.7 
_s«Variation (per cent in brackets) _ _  — 
Latest Over Over Over 
Week Last Last March In In In In 
(29-6-90) Month Year 1990 89-90 88-89 87-88 86-87 
2,37 ,985 176 34,730 8,552 37,307 28,571 22,027 22,295 
(0.1) (17.1) (3.7) (19.4) (18.1) (15.7) (18.8) 
1,26,225 876 20,912 9,601 19,732 12,715 12,811 12,776 
1,52,379 —288 20,626 3,511 21,571 20,531 12,389 11,294 
6,402 of — 331 —352 85 1637 682 1,314 
1,71,648 l, 23,794 5,583 25,915 22,041 15,321 17,320 
(0.6) (16.1) (3.4) (18.5) (18.7) (14.9) (20.3) 
5,356 12 -719 — 352 - — 830 — 508 604 
(0.2) (-11.8) (-6.2) (-9.5) (11.6) (-6.6) (8.6) 
Latest 

Month Averages for* Variation (per cent) 

(Jan 90) In In In In In 
1989 1989-90 1988-89 1988-89 1987-88 1986-87 1985-86 1984-85 
215.0 188.8 177.6 8.8 7.3 9.1 8.7 8.6 
232.0 205.7 192.3 7.9 3.8 6.2 42 8.8 
209.3 181.9 172.7 8.9 7.9 9.3 9.7 8.0 
236.2 218.6 195.7 9.6 7.7 10.3 8.5 12.0 
NA NA NA 9.9 9.6 9.2 6.8 11.1 
NA NA NA 7.4 15.9 18.2 10.6 3.0 
NA NA NA 11.5 48 4.4 7.5 9.7 
NA NA NA 6.0 6.5 7.1 12.5 7.2 
NA NA NA 22.1 7.8 18.9 18.7 - 21.6 
NA NA NA 2.4 6.2 4.9 11.5 5.1 
Latest Cumulative for* 

Month ` 

(Mar 90) 1989-90 1988-89 1989-90 1988-89 1987-88 1986-87 1985-86 

3,173 27,681 20,302 27,681 20,302 15,741 12,452 10,895 

(36.3) (29.0) (26.2) (14.3) (-7.2) 

3,338 35,412 28194 35,412 28,194 22,399 20,096 19,658 

(+25.6 (+23.9) (11.2) (2.2) (14.7) 

-165 -7,731 —7,892 -—7,731  —7892 -6,658 -7,644 -8,763 

Latest Cumulative for* 
Month 

Nov 89 1989 1988 1988 1987 1986 1985 . 1984 
32,547 32,547 30,028 30,050 30,247 30,131 26,270 23,547 
413 6,008 5,437 6,028 5,465 5,535 5,822 6,219 

37 558 502 542 621 623 675 708 

20 260 303 340 360 351 390 407 

Unit 1988-89® 1987-88*+ 1986-87++ 1985-86 1984-85 1983-84 1982-83 1981-82 

3,48,896 2,94,408 2,60,680 2,34,063 2,07,781 1,85,815 1,58,851 1,42,876 

1,88,481 1,70,716 1,64,441 1,58,176 1,50,542 1,44,817 1,33,830 1,29,776 

2,082 1,910 1,892 1,863 1,813 1,787 1,687 1,686 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 
** Excluding gold and SDRs. + Upto latest month for which data are available. 
++ Provisional data. @ 


NA- Not available. 


Quick estimates. 
.| Notes: (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript! indicates that the figure is for January and so on. 
(2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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COMPANIES 





Pioneer in Housing Finance 


Kumaran Pola 


\ HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE CORPORATION (HDFC) 

/~ approved housing loans for Rs 603 crore 
{ for 96,000.units during the year ended 
(March 1990 compared to Rs 333 crore for 


{$0,000 units during the nine-month period: 


ended March 1989. Loan disbursements 
increased to Rs 489 crore from Rs 255 
crore, Loan approvals and disbursements 
showed increases of 36 per cent and 44 per 
cent respectively over the year on an 
annualised basis. HDFC’s cumulative 
loan approvals crossed Rs 2,000 crore in 
1989-90 while cumulative disbursements 


crossed Rs 1,500 crore-to reach Rs 2,089 | 


crore and Rs 1,578 crore réspectively on 
March 31, 1990. The cumulative loan ap- 
provals were for 3,98,000 units throughout 
the country. Of the gross loan approvals, 
‘78 per cent were for individual home 
ownership. The balance 22 per cent con- 
sisted of loans to corporate and institu- 
tional borrowers as well as to real estate 
developers through short-term construc- 
tion finance. 

Another dimension of HDFC’s opera- 
tions in 1989-90 was the spatial extension 
of its services. During the year, HDFC 
opened a branch office in Nashik in 
Maharashtra and representative offices in 


Hubli in Karnataka, Visakhapatnam in 
Andhra Pradesh and Jamshedpur in 
Bihar. With this, HDFC will be reaching 
out to 1,800 towns and cities all over the 
country. 


While operating profit rose by 34 per 


cent rise on an annualised basis, due to 
larger provision for taxation at Rs 600 
lakh as against Rs 270 lakh during the 
preceding nine-month period, the rise in 
net profit was somewhat lower at 28 per 
cent (Rs 24.72 crore from Rs 14.50 crore). 
This resulted in a small depression of the 
overall return on investment from 1.74 per 
cent (on an annualised basis) in 1988-89 
to 1.69 per cent in 1989-90. The slight 
decline in the rate of return on owner’s 
equity from 29.95 per cent to 29.09 per 
cent is also similarly explained. 

The pattern of funds-flow in 1989-90 
showed that a sum of Rs 375.37 crore was 
raised and used during 1989-90. Funds 
were raised through increases in share 
capital Rs 2 lakh, reserves and surplus 
Rs 20.42 crore, current liabilities and pro- 
visions Rs 25.58 erore, short-term borrow- 
ings Rs 83.76 crore and long-term borrow- 
ings Rs 225.23 crore. A decrease of 
Rs 20.36 crore in cash and bank balances 
also was a source of funds during the year. 


The Week’s Companies (Rs in lakh) 
K HDFC General Ind Socicty Jalan Ispat Castings 
j Financial Indicators 1989 1990 1989 1990 1989 1990 
E March* March March** March March** March 

Income/Expenses/Profit p 

1 Net sales/main income 10,072 17,995 9,359 8,995 493 Til 
2 Other income 702 1,440 87 78 1 9 
3 Rew material cost 0 0 5,943 5,397 344 511 
4 Employees cost 210 327 1,217 9 10 8 
S on 149 352 365 324 10 
k EE e e E 
7 g profit (1+2)—(3 to6) 17 

8 Interest 8,144 14,597 188 186 13 14 
9 Taxation -270 600 74 220 0 5 

10 Net qon (7-8-9) 1,450 2,472 t60 573 20 24 

11 Dividends ` 280 73 92 0 5 

Capitel/Loans/Assets 

12 Share capital 1,998 491 458 35 35 

13 Reserves and surplus 4,456 6,498 393 874 33 54 

14 Current liabilities and 

provisions 5,309 7,867 1,215 898 62 139 

1§ Short-term borrowings 60,292 668 622 642 49 

16 Long-term borrowings i 38,871 61,394 862 1,210 60 

17 Gross fixed assets 2,669 4,122 3,188 3,439 117 157 

18 Accumulated depreciation 423 710 . 1,901 2,105 14 

19 Inventories 0 0 1,485 1,931 83 113 

20 Receivables 643 941 383 393 15 

21 Current assets 10,654 9,490 2,281 2,737 148 214 

22 Investment/other assets 98,027 133,585 14 10 0 

Total assets/Habilitles (12 to 16) 
or [117—-18)+(21+ 22)] 110,926 146,427 3,583 4,082 251 354 
Financial Ratios 

24 Turnover ratio (1/23 0.12" 0.12 2.09* 2.20 1.57" 2.01 

25 Return on gales (10/1) x 100 14,40 13.74 1.71 6.37 4.06 3.38 

26 Return on investment (10/Z3)x100 1.74" 1,69 3.57" 14.04 6.37" 6.78 

27 Return on equity [10/(12+13)]x100 29.95" 29.09 14.50" 43.02 23.53* 26.97 

28 Book value per share 322.70 424.9 20.64 31.10 19.43 25.43 

29 Current market price (Rs) 198.00 415.00 93.00 55.50 — — 


30 Price/earnings ratio ‘2.73 33.57 24.89 4.15 — —_ 


—- Not available; * For 9 months; °* For 15 months: a: Annualised. 
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The funds were utilised mostly for increas- 
ing housing loans and investment by 
Rs 355.58 crore. 

HDFC is in the process of augmenting 
its share capital and widening its 
shareholding pattern. The directors have 
decided to increase the share capital to 
Rs 45 crore by issuing 25 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 100 each at a premium. Of 
this, 10 lakh equity shares at a premium 
of Rs 50 per share will be offered to the 
existing shareholders of HDFC on a rights 
basis in the ratio of one share for every 
two shares held. The balance 15 lakh 
equity shares will be offered to the general 
public through prospectus. The public 
issue will be made at a premium of Rs 75 
per share. 

During the year, HDFC introduced two 
new services: Home Improvement Loans 
(HIL) and Home Extension Loans (HEL) 
in response to the growing demand for 
such loans and to widen its services range. 
Three new products launched during 
earlier years, the Step-Up Repayment 
Facility (SURF), Telescopic Loans (TLP) 
and Short Term Bridging Loans (STBL), 
met with success during 1989-90. They 
accounted for a 21 per cent share of total 
loan approvals during the year. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
Effective Cost Control 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
recorded an increase of 20 per cent on an 
annualised basis in sales to Rs 89.95 crore 
during the year ended March 31, 1990 
from Rs 74.87 crore in the 15-month 
period ended March 1989. A good cotton 
harvest helped in keeping raw cotton 
prices stable during the year. The cost of 
viscose staple fibre, however, recorded a 
sharp rise of Rs 6 per kg, mainly due to 
price hike by Rs 4 per kg effected by the 
manufacturer and the additional bud- 


‘getary impost of excise duty. 


The company recorded a handsome in- 
crease in profits during the year. On an 
annualised basis, operating profit increas- 
ed nearly three-fold and net profit more 
than four-fold to Rs 9.79 crore and 
Rs 5.73 crore from Rs 4.22 crore and 
Rs 1.60 crore, respectively. Lower increase 
in raw material cost and a reduction in 
employee cost contrasted with a 20 per 
cent rise in sales were the major con- 
tributory factors for the improvement in 
profits. But for a larger provision of 
Rs 220 lakh for taxation (Rs 74 lakh) the 
spurt in profit could have been still higher. 
The overall return on investment improved 
from 3.57 per cent (annualised) in 1988-89 
to 14.04 per cent in 1989-90. The improve- 
ment in the turnover ratio (sales to assets) 
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from 2.09 to 2.20 and the smart rise in the 
return on sales from 1.71 per cent to 6.37 
per cent helped in achieving a better return 
on investment. On owners equity, the 
company could earn a higher return of 
43.02 per cent in 1989-90 compared to an 
annualised rate of 14.50 per cent in the 
preceding 15-month period. 

An amount of Rs 883 lakh was raised 
during the year, consisting of increases in 
reserves and surplus Rs 481 lakh, short- 
term borrowings Rs 20 lakh and long- 
term borrowings Rs 348 lakh and reduc- 
tion in miscellaneous current assets Rs 30 
lakh and investments/other assets Rs 4 
lakh. These funds were deployed in the 
following manner: reductions in share 
capital through the redemption of redeem- 
able preference shares of the value of 
Rs 33 lakh and in current liabilities and 
provisions Rs 317 lakh and increases in 
net fixed assets Rs 47 lakh, inventories 
Rs 446 lakh, receivables Rs 10 lakh and 
cash and bank balances Rs 30 lakh. 


JALAN ISPAT CASTINGS 
Spurt in Sales 


JALAN ISPAT CASTINGS increased its 
sales by an annualised rate of 80 per cent 
from Rs 493 lakh during the 15-month 
period ended March 1989 to Rs 711 lakh 
during the year ended March 1990. But 
because of sharp increases in the cost of 
raw materials and in other expenses, the 
growth in operating profit was lower at 65 
per cent and in net profit by 50 per cent. 
Overall return on investment recorded 
only a marginal improvement from 6.37 
per cent (annualised) i in 1988-89 to 6.78 
per cent in 1989-90. Margin on sales was 
lower at 3.38 per cent in 1989-90 as against 
4.06 per cent in the preceding period. The 
return on shareholders’ equity at 23.53 per 
cent (annualised) in 1988-89 improved to 
26.97 per cent in 1989-90. 

The company reduced its dependence 


on external funds so that the debt/equity . 


ratio came down from 1.78:] in 1988-89 
to 1.42:1 in 1989-90. However, there was 
a deterioration in the liquidity ratios 
because of a steep rise in the current 
liabilities and provisions. 

Funds raised and used were Rs 126 
lakh. Funds were raised through increases 
in reserves and surplus Rs 2] lakh, current 
liabilities and provisions Rs 77 lakh and 
short-term borrowings Rs 17 lakh and 
decrease in cash and bank balances Rs 11 
lakh. The three major applications of 
funds were increases in net fixed assets 
Rs 30 lakh, inventories Rs 30 lakh and 
receivables Rs 35 lakh. Additions to plant 
and machinery for doubling the melting 
capacity to 24,000 tonnes per annum 
absorbed a major part of the increases in 
net fixed assets. 
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IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


CDR Health Care 


CDR HEALTH CARE, promoted by 
Dr C Dayakar Reddy, will enter the 
capital market on August 20 with a 
public issue of 16 lakh equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par aggregating Rs 160 
lakh. The purpose of the issue is to aug- 
ment the capital of the 150-bed modern 
multi-speciality corporate hospital which 
is already in operation. 

CDR Hospitals was incorporated ın 
1986 and began operations by takıng 
over Gagan Mahal Nursing Home at 
Hyderabad. Subsequently, the company 
started a lithotripsy centre at New Delhi 
to treat kidney stone patients without 
anaesthesia in 1987. The CDR Health 
Association offers a scheme of health 
insurance which has about 50,000 indi- 
vidual and institutional! members at 
present. 

Out of the public issue proposed, 
1,74,689 shares have been reserved for 
preferential allotment to the employees, 
including Indian working directors, of 
the company. Two lakh shares will be 
allotted to Canbank Mutual Fund. The 
balance 12.25 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 
each at par will be offered to the public. 

According to Dr Dayakar Reddy, 
chairman and managing director, the 
company plans to add 100 new beds and 
other facilities at a cost of Rs 150 lakh. 
The company’s associate, COR Diagno- 
stic, plans to branch out in five centres 
to ensure a continuous flow of patients. 

A running profit-making company, in- 
vestors do not have to face any gestation 
period. The turnover/main income of the 
company during the year ended March 
1990 was Rs 174 lakh and the gross profit 
Rs 61.20 lakh. The projected turnover in 
1990-51 is Rs 445 lakh. Dr Reddy hopes 
to declare dividend for the current year. 


Kalyani Steels 

KALYANI STEELS which manufactures 
mild steel/carbon alloy steel ingots and 
billets and chemicals, has plans to ap- 
proach the capital market to raise funds 
for implementing a 60,000-tonne per 
annum capacity seamless tubes project 
in Maharashtra. The company has been 
granted a letter of intent for this purpose. 
The estimated cost of the project is 
“Rs 140 crore. Rs 47.25 crore will be raised 
through partly convertible debentures” 
and the balance through non-convertible 
debentures on rights basis with detachable 
coupons/warrants permitting entitle- 
ments to equity shares of the company, 
term loans and internal generation of 
funds, The details are yet to be announced. 
The company has approvals for 
foreign collaboration and for import of 
capital goods. The plant is expected to 
manufacture seamless tubes of diameter 
sizes up to 245 mm not produced so far 
in the country. These tubes will substitute 
, imported seamless tubes now being used 

in the petroleum industry. 
The company has achieved a turnover 
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- of Rs 79.20 crore in the year ended 


March 1990 against Rs 40 crore during 
the six-month accounting period ended 
March 1989. The company has announc- 
ed a bonus issue in the ratio of one share 
for every share held by capitalising 
Rs 23.62 crore from general reserves. The 
board of directors has recommended a 
dividend of 75 per cent for the year 
ended March 31, 1990. 


Progressive Alominiam 


PROGRESSIVE ALUMINIUM, pro- 
moted by Progressive Constructions, pro- 
poses to go public in the near future. The 
issue wil finance its Rs 8.86 crore 
aluminium extrusion project in Kallukal 
Village in Medak district of Andhra 


ı Pradesh with an installed capacity of 


6,250 tonnes per annum of extruded pro- 
ducts. The promoters envisage that the 
product will have a ready market for 
around 7,000 tonnes per annum in Andhra 
Pradesh alone. The company also hopes 
to use captively a share of production in 
the construction activities of the promoter 
has Rs 200 crore worth of construction 
business on hand. The current annual 
turnover of the firm is about Rs 50 crore. 


Atma Steels 


ATMA STEELS, belonging to the 
20-year old well diversified Atma Group 
having a turnover of Rs 100 crore, will 
enter the capital market on September 5 
with a public issue of 20.25 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a premium of 
Rs 8 per share. The purpose of the issue 


.is to finance the modernisation-cum- 


expansion programme and to make it a 
broad-based company and to get the 
shares listed on the stock exchange. Of 
the issue, 2,22,750 shares will be offered 
to institutions and mutual funds on a 
preferential basis and 1,01,250 shares to 
employees including working directors of 
the company. The balance 17.01 lakh 
shares will be offered to the public. 
Atma Steels was promoted in 1971 and 
is currently engaged in the manufacture 
of cold-rolled steel strips at its Ghaziabad 
plant near Delhi. The company has taken 
up a modernisation-cum-expansion pro- 
gramme with the objective of modernis- 
ing the existing plant and creating 
facilities for the manufacture of high 
value added products for original equip- 
ment manufacturers. The estimated cost 
of the programme is Rs 28.48 crore. The 
first phase has been completed and the 
second phase is expected to be completed 
by December 1990. Harbhajan Singh, th 
managing director of the company, states 
that with the completion of the moder- 
nisation-cum-expansion programme, the 
company will be able to step up produc- 
tion and meet the fast-growing demand 
for the company’s products. The capacity 
after implementation of the expansion 
programme will rise to 45,300 tonnes per 
annum from 30.600 tonnes per annum. 
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Search for a Viable Development 


Strategy 
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The first condition for the building of a broad popular consensus 
on development policy is that it should be based on an alliance of 

ad social forces which stand for the process of autonomous 

(which is certainly not the same as autarkic) development of 





latest round of in-fighting in the 
ational Front government, intense and 
tter asit was, may have aggravated political 
uncertainties but never threatened, given the 
present social and political alignments, the 
durability of the coalition government 
headed by V P Singh. It is not without 
Significance that there never arose even 
remotely any chance for the Congress(1) to 
pee? In on the scene. The parties suppor- 
‘pg the government from outside did not 
\ to take partisan advantage either and 
their part with great aplomb as 
Si a factors. Those with stakes in the 
sta, of the coalition arrangement wat- 
ched . 4 tussle from outside with a great deal 
of apprehension But they do not appear to 
have been too dismayed by its outcome. 
What may not be missed in this context, 
however, is the fact that the so-called crisis 
in the government, with the prime minister 
going so far as to submit his resignation not, 
of course, to the president of the republic 
but only to the newly-appointed president 
of his own party which was a way of mobilis- 
ing support for himself in the political 
arrangements currently in place, was preci- 
pitated. by a ‘deal’ between the prime 
minister and the deputy prime minister 
going awry in its implementation because of 
impetuosity on the one side and want of 
nerve on the other. What is disconcerting is 
that the wheeling and dealing that was at- 
tempted was within a framework too nar- 
row and of a personal nature. That such 
wheeling~dealing at the very top was at all 
considered necessary for the smooth func- 
tioning of the NF government has only 
smudged the image of the ruling line-up, 
including that of the prime minister himself. 
The experience presumably will make those 
who engaged in such activity wiser. The 
norms of democracy and open-government, 
after all, do make such activity counter- 
productive. 

But it will also be too simplistic to regard 
the whole unseemly episode as the response 
of gentlemen in the party to the doings or 
machinations of an uncouth bully in the NF 
government, Devi Lal. The ironical part 
indeed is that the ‘bad man’ from Haryana, 
Chautala, finally came to the rescue of the 
party in crisis and, as the Janata Dal presi- 


dent put it, Chautala quit the office 6f the 


chief minister of Haryana to which he had , 


been elected by the state legislature party a 
few days earlier, at his request “to save the 
image of the Janata Dal and the National 
Front government”. Chautala also is not any 
the worse for the storm in which he was 
caught and retains the post of the general 
secretary of the Janata Dal, the main 
political constituent of the NF government. 
His detractors, on the other hand, would 
appear to be now in the dock and it will take 
some doing on their part honourably to get 
out of it. If the idea is that normal 
democratic processes in the functioning of 
the party in power should be suspended for 
some larger populist purpose as perceived 
by the prime minister, there are bound to be 
many misgivings on this score. This is the 
starting point of the personality cult of the 
prime minister which has in the past played 
so negative a role. in the development of 
Indian polity. 


DEBATE ON POLICY ISSUES 


It is very unfortunate indeed that the NF 
government was thrown off balance at a 
time whcn a big and meaningful debate on 
policy issues—-industrial policy, farm policy, 
educational policy and social policy—was at 
last coming to be placed on the agenda and 
was beginning to take precedence over per- 
sonality clashes dnd factional fighting in the 
ruling coalition. Hopefully, the debate on 
policy issues wili not be teed to be 
sidetracked and the conflicts of interest 
groups which are coming to the fore, com- 
manding more and more, attention and 


‘demanding satisfaction of their claims, will 


not be Jost in factional squabbles. The 
political-party alignments cannot, in the 
final analysis, transcend the emerging con- 
flict of real interests in society and have to 
reflect and articulate the demands and 
aspirations of contending social forces. It is 
pointless and totally lacking in perspicacity 
for the middle class intelligentsia seeking a 
place and role in the political process to pass 
loaded judgments on actors in the political 
arena on the basis cf a sentimental view of 
their personal traits and behaviour patterns. 
Those who represent and articulate powerful 
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social interests making their claims on the 
available surplus in the economy at a given 
Stage of its development will always have 
greater political influence and clout than 
rootless individuals who manage to 
manoeuvre their way through devious means 
and relationships to politics and find berths 
in the power structure. What is disconcer- 
ting is that the majority of the Indian people, 
the exploited and the deprived, have yet to 
find their rightful representation in the 
political alignments which are still 
dominated by segments commanding 
economic assets and social influence in 
society both in urban and rural areas. The 
emergence of the rich peasantry as a power- 
ful social force has brought about a signi- 
ficant change in political-power alignments 
which till recently were the preserve, by and 
large, of the urban vested interests. It has 
given rise to new tensions in the polity. 

A striking feature of the political environ- 
ment after the long phase of single-party 
domination has given way to coalition 
politics is that with the conflicts of interests 
in society coming into the open, personality 
clashes and faction-fighting should tend, 
though slowly and with many twists and 
turns, to recede and contention on policy 
issues gain importance in the political arena. 
Such confention is also bound to acquire 
transparency in sharp contrast to the 
obfuscation which prevailed under the con- 
dition of singleparty domination. This will 
most forcefully be felt in socio-economic 
matters, as contrasted to the emphasis which 
has tended to be placed so far on consensus 
on such matters as preserving the political- 
geographical unity of India, combating 
secessionist-terrorist forces and ensuring 
national security from foes abroad. 

Those who basked in security and stability 
under the old political order are evidently 
finding the emerging position very confus- 


ing and full of danger. The spectre of 


political instability in particular haunts 
them. They also want familiar solutions for 
this problem. They want the prime minister 
to act firmly and decisively to impose his will 
on the government and the party and put 
down any one who would dare to challenge 
his authority. It appears, however, that the 
prime minister himself is not too sanguine 
on this score and likes to tread cautiously. 
Significantly also, the Congress(I), which 
would like very much to cash in on these 
sentiments, does not appear to be able to: 
overcome its isolation and win back the con- 
fidence of the masses. There is indeed no 
going back to what is euphemistically called 
the ‘depolarised polity’ of the Congress(I) 
brand with the prime minister calling all the 
shots, which was always an anachronism i in 
a highly polarised society. 

What has to be reckoned with really is that 
political stability can no tonger be a 
synonym for the maintenance of the status 
quo for the preservation and strengthening 
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of the entrenched vested interests in the 
soico-economic and political order. The 
status quo is being challenged from many 
sides and in many ways and forms by forces 
which have already grown powerful within 
the system as well as by other forces which 
have yet to find a place of honour and 
dignity by organising themselves and strug- 
gling for their rights. The periodic eruption 
of instability in the political arrangements 
at the top is, therefore, neither surprising nor 
fortuitous. 


PRINCIPAL TUSSLE- 


Right now the most visible tussle for 
hegemony in the coalition arrangement is 
that between big business interests with their 
hangers-on among the middle class intel- 
ligentsia and the rich farmer lobby. The con- 
tending parties may be relied upon to 
’ establish in due course a new political 
equilibrium and safeguard its stability with 
as much zeal as in the past if and when they 
find the emergence of new social forces 
posing a challenge to their sppremacy in the 
political-power arena. The overthrow of the 
single-party domination of the Congress(I) 
would, however, appear to have enlarged 
significantly the political space for active 
participation of rich peasantry in the 
political process and power-sharing ar- 

rangements. In contrast to hardly 10 per 
cent, the number of those involved in the 
political processes at work and in power- 
sharing arrangements may be said to have 
gone up to about 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The remaining 75 per cent are still out- 
side the system and have little stake in its 
working. Their turn to assert their rights and 
claims will come as and when and to the 
extent they organise and struggle. Mean- 
while, it would be fascinating to watch the 
conflicts of interest groups and their 
representatives at the top and the manner in 
which these conflicts are attempted to be 
resolved by policy adjustments, admini- 
strative arrangements and political and per- 
sonal wheeling-dealing. The expert advisors 
too have to work hard to satisfy the hard and 
demanding taskmasters in the prevailing 
political environment. It is not at all surpris- 
ing that there should be so much advice and 
counter-advice from diverse quarters. There 
is obviously at this stage much confusion 
and lack of coherence in policy-making and 
personality equations and relationships are 
in a state of flux. The attempts at reconcilia- 
tion and searching for a common ground or 
what is called an integrated approach and 
strategy in particular in respect of socio- 
economic development remain elusive. The 
experts seem as of now to be feverishly 
subserving sectional interests instead of 
` evolving a policy-frame which will be in tune 
with the larger and enduring alliance of the 
social forces with representation im the 
power-sharing arrangements currently in 
place. 

The position of the chosen advisers in the 
system itself has in these conditions become 
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quite ambivalent and uncertain. Various 
groups of advisers tend to work at cross- 
purposes. The Planning Commission was at 
one time the most influential and prestigious 
advisory body on social-economic develop- 
ment policy. With the prime minister as its 
chairman and the National Development 
Council in place, it had wide political sanc- 
trons behind its advice which was nearly bin- 
ding for the executive ministries of the union 
government and the state governments, With 
the dilution of the development responsi- 
bilities of the central government and ascen- 
dancy of the market-oriented liberalisation 
policies, the position of the Planning Com- 
mission had already weakened a great deal, 
especially during the eighties. But what it is 
currently facing is a novel position. The 
Planning Commission earlier was still a 
body with close rapport with the political 
authority at the helm. Though its work and 
functioning were twisted to suit the personal 


‘conveniences and policy preferences of the 


head of the government, the Planning Com- 
mission tried to remain away from direct in- 
volvement in political controversies. But, 
currently, it has been so involved. The power- 
ful farm lobby and its representatives in the 
government as ministers or advisers have 
emerged as rivals to the Planning Commis- 
sion in policy-making, especially for the con- 
tent and direction of growth in the agri- 
cultural sector. The committee headed by 
Sharad Joshi enjoying the patronage of the 
formér deputy prime minister has claimed 
and: has actually exercised the right to veto 
the Planning Commission and its advice on 
all issues concerning the development of 
agriculture as well as the close linkages bet- 
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ween agriculture and industry and between 
rural and urban development. On the ques- 


` tion of fixation of remunerative support/ 


procurement prices of farm commodities, 
the farm lobby headed by Sharad Joshi from 
its vantage in the ministry of agriculture has 
also exercised its special prerogative in rela- 
tion to the Agricultural Prices Commission 
and acted as the final arbiter in this area. 
Piquancy has been added to this situation 
with Sharad Joshi invested with the rank of 
a cabinet minister, the same position whi¢h 
the deputy chairman of the Planning Com: 
mission enjoys. When R K Hegde had jto 
resign, the demand was raised stridéntly 
among others the deputy prime minister 

the composition of the Planning Commis: 
sion be given a rural orientation. Shara 
Joshi, however, rejected with disdain the i 


of taking over as deputy chairman of the\ 


sy 
( 


Planning Commission when he already had s 


the rank of a cabinet minister. He would 
prefer to co-ordinate with the Planning 
Commission from an independent position 
and position of strength. In any case, the 
Planning Commission stands crippled in 
relation to the planning of agricultural 
development for which 50 per cent of the 
Plan outlay is to be earmarked. Meanwhile, 
the reconstitution of the Planning Commis- 
sion remains an open question both as 
regards its composition, terms of reference 
and role. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
If the Planning Commission is not facing 
a similar confrontation so far as industrial 


development policy is concerned, its posi- 
tion has in any case become invidious with 
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the presentation of a new industrial policy 
statement drawn up behind its back. On top 
of it all has been the initiative from the 
prime minister’s office for restructuring the 
economic policy on the basis of World Bank- 
IMF advice which diverges sharply from the 
Approach Paper on the Eighth Plan drawn 
up in the Yojana Bhavan and endorsed by 
the National Development Council. The Ap- 
proach Paper, therefore, lacks authority, 
moral and political, as a guideline for 
framing the Eighth Plan. The work on draw- 
ing up the draft of the Pian is, therefore, 
stalled. It is also well known that a meaning- 
ful linkage between,the likely profile of the 
th Plan and the budget was ignored in 
reparing the budget for the current year, 
e first year of the Plan. Meanwhile, the 
rime minister has also chosen to retain his 
own Economic Advisory Council headed by 
Sukhamoy Chakravarty. He also referred to 
the council the question of industrial policy, 
' putting the Planning Commission at a fur- 
ther disadvantage in the drawing up of the 
Approach to the Eighth Plan. The Economic 
Advisory Council and the Planning Com- 
mission differ on the crucial question of the 
role of small-scale and village industries vis- 
a-vis the large private corporate sector in the 
production of wage goods. Wide-ranging 
differences have also surfaced among ad- 
visors in influential positions inside and out- 
side the government on the question of role 
of foreign capital, science and technology 
and patent protection. 


What indeed stands out is that almost ail 
policy issues concerning socio-economic 
matters have been rendered wide open. 
While it is good that they have become sub- 
ject to an intense national debate, the lob- 
bies of vested interests at work must not 
escape attention. They are trying to grab ad- 
vantages for their constituencies in the 
prevailing controversies and uncertainties. 
The biggest gainers in this context have been 
so far rich farmers and big business interests 
with collaboration arrangements with 
foreign capital, especially the multinationals, 
The search: for a viable and integrated 
development strategy which is in tune with 
social realities and political alignments is 

' always a difficult and complex enterprise; 
it is tending to be particularly trying under 
the present cqalition arrangements, Unless 
a serious bid is made by the coalition part- 
ners inside and outside the NF government 
to build a broad popular consensus on 
development policy, the sharpening conflict 
of interests in society and polity can under- 
mine the present coalition: arrangement 
itself. A first condition for such a consen- 
sus to be built is that it should be based on 
the alliance of all social forces which stand 
for the process of autonomous, which is cer- 
tainly not the same as autarkic, development 
of the Indian economy. It should exclude 
comprador interests with collaboration ar- 
rangements with foreign capital, especially 
multinationals, which are attempting tô drag 
India into neo-colonial dependency in the 
name of interdependence and globalisation. 
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Women, Zilla Parishads and 


Panchayat Raj 


Chandwad to Vitner 
Gail Omvedt 





Vitner, a remote village in Maharashtra’s Jalgaon district, voted a 
women’s panel in the gram panchayat elections and chose a 
woman as sarpanch. And Vitner’s peasants went even beyond 
women’s political power and took up the problem of women’s 
economic rights. 127 families actually turned over legal property 


rights to women. 





ZILLA PARISHAD and municipal elec- 
tions are coming in Maharashtra as the 
last round of the contesting of political 
forces in the state which began with the 
Lok Sabha elections last November. The 
primary task before the left and demo- 
cratic forces at this point seems to be to 
give the final blow to Shiv Sena’s bloated 
but dangerous aspirations for political 
power (which means blocking the com- 
promising tendencies within parties like 
Janata Dal) and at the same time try to 
stand up to the Congress. 

But these local elections have a new 
aspect, reservations for women. After over 
a year of promises, Sharad Pawar has an- 
nounced 30 per cent reservations in local 
body elections, both in the zilla parishads 
and the municipalities. Both parties and 
women’s organisations are trying to cope 
with the fact that thousands of women 
will enter, one way or another, into local 
bodies. And some—this time fruitless— 
reaction is setting in: as the ‘reserved’ con- 
stituencies are announced, the male politi- 
cians currently holding power in these 
constituencies are scrambling to do what 
they can to prevent the loss of their seats. 
This has begun with the municipalities. 
Some corporators have already gone to 
court, and in Kolhapur, the municipality 
passed by a vote of 14 to 12 a resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of reservations. 
Some well known women, for instance, 
the writer Durga Bhagwat, have opposed 
reservations. Such positions have a 
broader political context because it is the 
BJP-Shiv Sena combine which 1 is expected 
to be the most disadvantaged in women’s 
constituencies: 

AJ through 1987, when zilla parishad 
elections were expected and the Shetkari 
Sanghatana-backed Samagra Mahila 
Aghadi was proposing all-women panels, 
the Janata Dal, dalit and left parties 
reacted-—“how can we find the women?” 
Now that 30 per cent is a reality, they are 
forced to find àt least that many women. 
After decades of a social-political process 
which kept politics primarily in the hands 
of men, even in the left, the parties are 
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short of women cadres with experience in 
the arenas of power. Yet there are women, 
and many who have come up through the 
women’s movement. The Congress will be 
in a better position, relatively, than the 
Janata Dal and the left, in the rural areas. 
There have been channels open to women 
through its patronage-linked structures of 
power—the whole network of mahila 
mandals is mainly tied to Cengress linked 
structures; social welfare department pro- 
grammes have mobilised women; ‘auto- 
nomous’ but Congress-linked women’s 
Organisations exist in many areas, in- 
cluding state-wide efforts such as the 
Maharashtra Mahila Vyaspith linked to 
the Yashwantrao Chavan Prathisthan. All 
of this is aside from any officially 
Congress-connected women’s wing. These 
will simply serve to mobilise women into 
Congress Party politics unless there is 
some imaginative intervention. 

As for the organisations, feminist or 
otherwise which have been a part of the 
women’s movement, these are also in 


- somewhat of a dilemma. Not until recent- 


ly have most of these organisations, indi- 
vidually or collectively, thought about the 
issue of political power, and most discus- 
sions and conferences/workshops orga- 
nised up to now have concentrated mainly 
on putting forward principles through 
which the organisations could try to in- 
fluence candidates to take up women’s 
issues. At a minimum, the organisations 
and activists might like to” mobilise 
pressure so that they could support 
women candidates with experience in and 
commitment to the women’s movement, 
standing under the banner of parties (left 
parties, the Janata Dal, perhaps even the 
Congress) and not just the wives and 
daughters of leaders. At a maximum, 
many would support the idea of women 
standing not under party banners but on 
a united platform of all women’s organisa- 

tions (left and democratic!) coming 
together—-the ‘Samagra Mahila Aghadi’ 
idea, if not the name. Some feminists and 
many ordinary women are even attracted 
to the idea of a ‘women’s party’. The pro- 
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THE DAWN OF A FUTURE OF GREAT 


Excerpts from the Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr PD Kothan at the 
Seventh Arinual General Meeting 

held on 30th July. 1990 at Madras 


Chairman’s Statement 
INTRODUCTION 


On behalf of the Board | have great 
pleasure in welcoming you to the 
7th Annual General Meeting, of our 
Company 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 

— 1989-90. 

A Promise of Unbounded 
Opportunities 


With its vast potential and untapped 
reservoir of resources, both human 
and material, our country promises 
great prospects of a wide range of 
opportunities to emerge as a great 
industrial power in the 21st century 
A GNP growth of 5% in real terms, 
a2 7% annual growth rate of increase 
in foodgrains production, an annual 
growth rate of 7 — 9% In the industrial 
sector — the present decade has 
indeed witnessed a highly promising 
growth All this leads to pressure to 
improve infrastructural facilities —~ 
energy, transport, communication 

etc Equally necessary is the most 
efficient utilisation of assets and 
constant improvement in productivity. 
Export promotion ts another matter to 
be attended to with speed and 
efficiency — there is tremendous 
potential for increasing our exports 
With the capabilities built up during 
four decades of planned development 
and the recent policy enunciation we 
can look forward to sustained all 
round growth and performance 


HIRE PURCHASE AND 
LEASING INDUSTRY 

— Exciting Growth 
Prospects 

Having generated an unparalleled 
enthusiasm the Hire Purchase and 
Leasing business in India today !s the 


leading provider of finance to 
transport operators, industries, 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
KOTHARI ORIENT FINANCE LTD. 





PD. KOTHARI 
Chairman 


traders, consumers etc This has 
been corraborated and legitimised by 
the entry of banks in this area 
Further, the removal.of Section 115J 
of the Income Tax Act as well as the 
abolition of investment allowance will 
resuit in the rapid growth of leasing 
business which ts bound to make 
good progress Enormous scope 
also exists for hire purchase or lease 
financing of consumer durables 


The major constraint for hire 
purchase and leasing industry, 
however, has been the introduction 
of Sales tax on lease transactions 

It is high time leasing companies are 
afforded relief in this regard The 
stipulative restriction of bank finance 
to three times the net worth of the 
leasing companies should also be 
relaxed to give a boost to the 
industry 


PERFORMANCE OF THE 
COMPANY — Steady, 
Sure and Secure 


During the year under review, your 
company has achieved increased 
business and the gross hire 
purchase, leased assets and 
investments stood at Rs 1008 45 
lacs at the end of the year. The 
company recorded an operating 


` profit of Rs.157 88 lacs as against 


75 79 lacs for the seven months 
period ended 31st March, 1989. 
After providing for depreciation, 
interest and minimum tax on book 
profits, the net profit for the year 
stood at Rs 40 61 lacs compared to 
19.63 lacs for the seven months 
period ended 31st March, 1989. 
The Directors have recommended an 
enhanced dividend of 22% resulting — 
in an outflow of Rs.18 71 lacs. With ' 
the declaration of this dividend, the 
company has repaid the entire face 

value of the equity shares to the 

respective holders thereof, with their j 
investment in the company remaining 
Intact. You will also be happy to note 

that your company has been taking 

steps during the current year to. 

augment tts financial resources. 

Additional credit facilities of Rs.100 

lacs from banks have already been 
secured and the company came out 

with Issue of equity shares of Rs.10/- 

each to the extent of Rs.85 lacs on 

rights basis With the additional 

resources mobilised, the company 

has already tied up substantial 

business. Continued efforts to A 
augment resources by way of public 
deposits, additional credit facilities i 
from banks and financial ınstitutlons - 
are being taken and the company is 
confident of maintaining the steady 

growth in the coming years. 


CONCLUSION 


On behalf of the Board of Directors 
and on my own, | thank our 
depositors, shareholders, bankers 
and the IDBI for their continued 
support and encouragement. | take 
this opportunity to express my 
gratitude to my colleagues on the 
Board for their valuable counsel and 
guidance throughout ! also compli- 
ment the executives and the members 
of the staff for their unstinted co- 
operation and excellent services 
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NOTE: 


This does not purport to be the 
proceedings of the Seventh ANYA 
General Meeting t 
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blem in all of this, however, is that the 
women’s organisations have very little 
mobilisable base, worth counting in terms 
of voting, to put on pressure for any of 
this. 

As for the Shetkari Sanghatana Mahila 
Aghadi, it was this which pioneered the 
idea of a mass collective fight for power 
in the zilla parishads. The resolution for 
all-women panels, made at the Shetkari 

F. Sanghatana’s Chandwad session in 
November 1986, received little welcome 
pee left and democratic parties. There 

s also opposition within the Shetkari 
Spanghatana itself. But, with a good‘deal 


f enthusiasm from women, the organisa- . 


tion went forward with preparations in a 
large number of districts} Nevertheless, 
over two years later, the Shetkari 
Sanghatana Mahila Aghadi is also in an 
ambivalent frame of mind about the zilla 
parishad elections. 

Part of the problem ts the intervening 
assembly elections. At that ‘time the 
Shetkari Sanghatana broke a ten-year 
policy against electoral position by allow- 
ing its candidates to stand; behind this was 
a kind of upsurge among activists dis- 
' gusted with political parties and con- 


vinced, on the basis of the power shown” 


by their mass movement, that they could 
do better by contesting directly. Out of 35 
Shetkari Sanghatana candidates standing 
on Janata Dal tickets, ten were women— 
probably the highest percentage among all 
Organisations in the country. But 
Sanghatana candidates as a whole got 
somewhat of a shock from the electoral 
` process—of which they had had no direct 
experience before—and the results. “We 
had a very expensive training” is the way 
one male activist put it. Women, perhaps 
more than men, were unexpectedly embit- 
tered by some of the nastier aspects of 
elections, and by finding that movement 
support and idealism were not enough to 
withstand the power, money and interests 
operating in the electoral arena; many also 
found that some of the movement support 
they had expected was not forthcoming. 
The overall result for Shetkari Sanghatana 
was not so bad (five MLAs, not counting 
Janata Dal MLAs close to the Sanghatana) 
but it was much less than they had 
expected. One of the MLAs is a woman, 
Saroj Kashikar, but she was elected with 
‘a margin of only a few hundred votes, and 
is today the only woman MLA of the 
Progressive Democratic Front. The last 
elections have seen the percentage of 
women MLAs and MPs actually decline 
throughout India, and Mahila Aghadi 
women also clearly suffered from this 
experience. The result has been not only 
a heavy case of post-election fatigue, but 
also a wave of further disillusionment 
about the electoral process in general. It 
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may be that zilla parishad elections—at 
least for many—will be fought more as a 
matter of duty than anything else. 

And yet, at other levels, the upsurge in 
the drive for women’s participation in 
local political power has hardly stopped, 
but has gone on and even increased. Gram 
panchayat elections were held in 1989 
throughout most of rural Maharashtra. 
Many Shetkari Sanghatana people con- 
tested these elections or tried to intervene, 
but there was no official Sanghatana pro- 
gramme of all-women panels. Never- 
theless, in many villages scattered 
throughout the state, local men and 
women of’ the Sanghatana decided to 
organise such panels and try to capture 
the panchayats. This was the ‘idea’ of 
Samagra Mahila Aghadi, though the 
name was rarely used since panchayat can- 
didates have individual election symbols. 
The results are worth investigating. 
Indeed, since these were all undertaken at 
local initiative, the ‘higher-level’ 
Sanghatana activists still have very little 
information about the actual situation. 

There are at least five villages within 
Shetkari Sanghatana-dominated areas 
where such all-women panchayats have 
been elected. One of these is Metikheda 
in Yeotmal distrigt, where the main local 
activists are Maya and Chandrakant 
Wandkhade, formerly Sangarsh Vahini 
activists who had joined Shetkari 
Sanghatana some four or-five years ago. 
Maya, a former schoolteacher, had been 
a part of some district agitations and had 
kept constant touch with the nearly 150 
women who had been selected as potential 
zilla parishad candidates in 1987. Then, 
hearing of an all-women panel elected in 
Wardha district in early 1989, she and 
others in the village were inspired to 
attempt the same thing in their own village 
election. The all-women panel formed in- 
chided two adivasis, one dalit, two 
nomadic tribe women, two kunbis, one 
brahman and Maya herself (a brahman 
married to a backward caste man). The 
village boss’ camp opposed them with all 
the usual tricks, including attempting to 
buy off or deceive panel members and 
trying to stigmatise Maya as an ‘outsider’ 
with short hair. None of these worked, 
and the panel was elected, all by large 
margins. Further, there was a significant 
change in the entire electoral process: the 
nature and even physical place of electoral 
activity changed, drinking was forbidden 
during the last three days, and slanderous 
propaganda was laughed off. 


Metikheda is the only village where an 
urban-born activist stimulated the pro- - 


cess. In all other cases it has been local 
women (and their husbands and male sup- 
porters) who have taken the initiative— 
and very often they, have confronted not 
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only ‘male’ political power, but also the 
forces of communalism, against which the 
Shetkari Sanghatana as a whole has stood 
up to combat in recent years. In Salod 
(Amraoti district) the peasants and 
agricultural labourers not only elected an 
all-women panel, but this Hindu-majority 
village chose a Muslim woman as 
sarpanch. 

Perhaps the most inspiring of these 
villages, though, is Vitner, in Jalgaon 
district. Vitner is a small, remote village 
on the banks of the Tapi. The ‘dominant 
caste’ (in conventional anthropological 
terms) here are gujars, and it was in fact 
a gujar woman, Indirabai Patil, who has 
taken the initiative. But unlike the gujars 
of Shahada and Taloda in Dhule district, 
who are mostly big landowners and mer- 
chants and are the traditional enemy of 
the adivasi-based Shramik Sanghatana 
(one of the early vital rural poor 
movements in Maharashtra), the gujars of 
Vitner are mainly poor peasants. There 
are no adivasis here; aside from a few 
houses of dalits, kolis (a backward caste) 
equal the gujars in number and are mainly 


_ poor peasants and labourers. But all came 


together for the women’s panel, and it was 
a koli woman, Shubhabai Raisingh, who 
was chosen as sarpanch. Kolis and gujars 
have equal representation on the pan- 
chayat, along with one dalit. 

But the Vitner peasants went beyond 
women’s politicat power to take up 
another problem of women tackled in the 
resolutions. of the Shetkari Mahila 
Aghadi’s November 1989 conference at 
Amraoti: the question of women’s 
economic rights.: There was extensive 
discussion both of women’s property 
rights and of their economic earnings (of 
agricultural labourers as well as the un- 
paid work of peasant women in 
agriculture) at Amraoti. One resolution 
gave a kind of ‘immediate programme’ for 
women’s economic rights, called the 
‘Hingoli programme’ after the village 
shibir where it had been first proposed: 
this called for peasant men of Shetkari 
Sanghatana to assign the income from a 
portion of their land to the women of the 
family. The Vitner women and men took 
up this idea and carried it an important 
step further. Men of 127 families actual- 
ty turned over the legal property rights to 
women—the sat-baras-——with approxi- 
mately ‘4 to 6-7 acres going to each 
women. (“We didn’t ask any bigger land- 
owners -to do this? says Indirabai, 
“because we didn’t want to be accused of 
evading the ceiling acts?) As we went 
around the small houses and huts of the 
panchayat members (who are almost all 
poor peasants or labourers), it was a 
memorable experience when one proudly 
said that the ‘sarbat’ she gave us to drink 
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was made from the lemons ‘of my tree’. 
At a more serious level, women are also 
saying that now they will have a strong 
guarantee against their husbands aban- 
doning them—a growing problem in rural 
Maharashtra. ` 

And an even more memorable ex- 
perience was the spontaneous ‘cultural 
programme arranged on the night of 
May 9, while the Mahila Aghadi was 
holding its meeting in Vitner: women 
danced the garbha and nac, and one did 
a hilarious individual dance rendition of 
a male drunkard. Songs, both in Marathi 
and Ahirani, have marked the women’s 
movement as seen in Vitner. The fact of 
a collectivity of peasant men giving lega’ 
property rights to the women of then 
families is a styiking initiative in a society 
whose women are murdered for deman- 
ding such rights—and Vitner has been 
awarded the honorary title of ‘Jotiba 
Village’ (after Jotiba Phule) for it and for 
the election of an all-women panchayat. 
Besides these ‘Shetkari Sanghatana 
villages’, the trend towards local-level 
women’s participation can be seen 
elsewhere: there are at least two other all- 
women gram panchayats, one in Ralegaon 
Shinde in Ahmednagar district (famous 
as the village of the ecologically minded 
peasant reformer, Anna Hazari) and one 
in Bitargaon Haveli in Solapur district, a 
panchayat of all ‘thumb-wallas’ or 
illiterate women. Some observers have 
reported that women here are more under 
the domination of local male leaders 
(Hazari and the gram sevak of Bitargaon) 
but this may itself prove to be a phase, as 
the women get experience, move out, 
interact with other women panchayat 
members and the women’s movement 
elsewhere. And there is an increasing 
number of women sarpanches in villages 
throughout Maharashtra. 

These cases illustrate a number of 
points. It will be remembered that at the 
time the proposal for reservations for 
women in panchayats first came up, there 
was a strong critical reaction (coming also 
from many left intellectuals) that this was 
only a gambit of male mch peasants, that 
the women involved would be only pup- 
pets of the men in their families, and that 
they would be primarily rich peasant and 
‘dominant caste’ women ‘used to the 
exclusion of the poor peasant/low caste 
sections. What the Shetkari Sanghatana 
examples show is that where women come 
into local political power as a part of a 
collective fight, they do so with a bias 
towards the low castes and poor peasants 
among them, and with a consciousness of 
the need to combat communalism and 
casteism. They show that while it helps to 
have at least one educated woman in the 


‘team’, illiterate women can take leading - 
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role and that they provide the main col- 
lective strength of the campaign. (The 
initiator of a women’s panel, though one 
that failed, in Palshi of Satara district was 
a nomadic caste woman). They show that 
women, once elected, take up need- 
oriented development programmes: the 
villages have reported providing water 
taps, biogas plants, toilets especially in the 
dalit areas, playgrounds for the village 
school. f 

And they also show the obstacles that 
women face: as Anjanabai Toras, sar- 
panch of Erangaon village in Amravati 
district (herself illiterate) says, “The 


‘former sarpanch refused to hand over 


charge to us and for four months came 
and sat in his chair after we were elected. 
He also gave us a pot of dung and asked 


i i es fT i ere LE lh m a a 
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us to use it, saying that is what we were 
meant for’ Such insults will be no surprise 

to women who have experienced resistance 

at the village level or at any other level 
(perhaps even more among the educated Y 
classes) to the idea of women taking 
charge of public affairs. Women have been 
slandered, the husbands of candidates 

have been told to ‘put on bangles’ since 
their wives’ coming forward is an attack 

on their potency, all types of methods 
have been used. Today as the reality of 
reserved seats looms in the municipalities, 
male leaders are trying to spread the 
theme that this will hamper development 
since “women have no experience, under- 
stand nothing”: But neither in the villages 
nor in the cities are women. ready to 
remain ‘dung’ any longer. 
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L&T-Ambani Story 


H K Paranjape 





It is worthwhile to examine the Ambanis’ attempted take-over of 
Larsen & Toubro as a case study of the working of Indian state 
capitalism, both to understand how the system is operating and 


interest-oriented policy. 


\perhaps to suggest some guidelines for a more public 





THE take-over by the House of Ambanis 
of Larsen & Toubro and its denouement 
provides a very useful example of the 
manner in which Indian state capitalism 
works. An examination of the case throws 
light on the manner in which this 
system—which was developed under the 
garb of pursuing socialist objectives—has 


actually operated. Of course a full-scale- 


study of the growth of the House of Am- 
banis would provide a far better basis for 
such a study.! But even the limited study 
of this particular episode is very in- 
teresting both to understand how the 
system is Operating, and perhaps to sug- 
gest some future guidelines for a more 
public-interest-oriented policy. Of course 
the story of even this particular episode 
is still only half complete. Moreover, many 
facts may still not be available to an out- 
sider. But as this has been one of the few 
business episodes on which much material 
has become publicly available due to the 
controversies and litigation surrounding 
it, it would be worthwhile to examine it 
as a case study relating to certain aspects 
of the working of Indian state capitalism. 


THE TAKE-OVER 


Larsen & Toubro, a prominent engineer- 
ing concern in the country, was established 
as a private company in 1946 and became 
a public company in 1950. From its incep- 
tion, it enjoyed a high reputation and has 
been one of the few concerns under pro- 
fessional management. It also acquired 
reputation as a highly profitable concern; 
its Rs 10 paid-up equity share rose in price 
to around Rs 30 in 1978, Rs 50 in 1981 
and Rs 100 by 1985. 


With public financial institutions 
holding some 45 per cent of its share 
capital and having three of their nominees 
on the board, the professional manage- 
ment of the company was apparently per- 
mitted for long to carry on without in- 
terference in its conduct. But, with its in- 
ternal management controlling less than 
2 per cent of equity, it was vulnerable to 
take-over bids, if the institutions sup- 


ported such a move directly or indirectly. - 


N M Desai, the company’s chairman and 
president, was associated with it right 
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from the beginning, became a whole-time 
director in 1956, and whole-time chairman 
in 1978. Under the company’s rules, he 
was due to retire in April 1989. The com- 
petition for succession appears to have 
begun some time earlier. A committee of 
directors selected S R R Subramaniam, 
vice-president, in August 1988, as the pro- 
spective president and managing director. 
One result was that U V Rao, another 
vice-president, resigned. 

The Ambanis had apparently come to 
think of building up.an association of 
some kind with L&T around this time, or 
may be earlier. With their being awarded 
the coveted petrochemical project at 
Hazira, they were now poised to make an 
entry into big chemical industries. L&T 
had been awarded the contract for the 
supply of equipment and construction of 
the Hazira project at a cost of Rs 300 
crore, Rumours were afloat in the market 
that L&T shares were being gradually 
bought by competing groups—Ambanis 
and Chhabrias—for making take-over 
bids. The share had shot up. Dhirubhai 
Ambani had:said in August 1988 that he 
was not interested in acquiring the 
management of any company by corner- 
ing shares. M R Chhabria stated at that 
time that, while he had been buying L&T 
shares till a few months earlier “as an in- 
vestment proposition”, he was not doing 
so any longer. N M Desai apparently then 
thought that, with Dhirubhai Ambani’s 
proved dynamism and his having become 
an important customer of L&T, some 
association of Reliance with L&T might 
be desirable. According to T N Ninan of 
The Economic Times, the Ambanis ad- 
mitted that they started buying L&T 
shares late in 1987, and stepped up their 
buying in July 1988. In October 1988 ac- 
cording to Anil Ambani, the Ambanis 
“held 12.4 per cent of L&T shares, 9 per 
cent having been directly bought by 
Reliance Industries, and the rest by some 
investment subsidiaries”. N M Desai told 
Ninan that, while he welcomed the idea 
of the two companies working together, 
he had no idea that the-Ambanis were 
buying L&T shares: In fact, the shares 
bought by the Ambanis were not sent to 
L&T for registration till October 1988. 
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In the meanwhile, the Bank of Baroda, 
a nationalised bank, floated an investment 
subsidiary, BoB Fiscal, with a capital of 
Rs 10 crore, in April 1988. The BoB Fiscal 
applied to public financial institutions for 
L&T shares on the ostensible ground that 
this fledgling public sector unit should be 
helped to build up a portfolio of high 
growth shares. UTI, LIC and GIC decided 
to sell a large number (25 lakh) of these 
shares to BoB Fiscal in August 1988 and, 
again in January 1989, at prices which fet: 
ched them good profits. As a result, the 
institutions’ overall equity holding in L&T 
declined by some 10 per cent. Just at the 
same time, some Rs 30 crore of Reliance 
funds indirectly got placed with BoB 
Fiscal. It appears that soon after buying 
the shares, BoB Fiscal sold them to a 
broker, V B Desai, at a profit. These were 
then sold to the Ambanis. The transfer of 
ownership of a part of these shares to the 
name of BoB Fiscal took place in the 
books of L&T on October 11, 1988, and 
the rest on January 6, 1989, These shares 

„in the name of BoB Fiscal were transférred 
to Trishna Investments, a Reliance sub- 
sidiary, on January 6, 1989, i e, the same 
day on which the second batch of shares 
was transferred to BoB Fiscal’s name. On 
that same day, it appears that BoB Fiscal 
bought more L&T shares, 1 lakh from 
IDBI and over 4 lakh from ICICI! 

On October 11, 1988, the day when a 
part of the shares bought by BoB Fiscal 
were registered in its name, two persons 
from the Ambani group, Mukesh Ambani, 
a son of Dhirubhai Ambani, and M L` 
Bhakta were co-opted on the L&T board 
of directors. According to T N Ninan, 
quoted earlier, N M Desai had on 
September 30, 1989 requested Mukesh 
Ambani to join the L&T board. Dhirubhai 
Ambani then suggested that a professional 
director should also be co-opted. So 
M L Bhakta’s name was agreed to. This 
creation of what N M Desai later called 
an Ambani ‘presence’ on the board was 
decided on with the nominee-directors of 
the financial institutions fully present at 
the meeting. 

At the beginning of November 1988, it 
was reported that B G N Patel, a retired 
vice-president and director of L&T, was 
recruited by the Ambanis to manage the 
finance and accounts side of Reliance. 

On December 14, 1988 it was reported 
that Mukesh Ambani was appointed as 
vice-chairman of L&T, and his brother, 
Anil Ambani, was co-opted as director, 
thus increasing the ‘presence’ of Ambanis 
on the L&T board. Apparently, Ambanis 
also continued to consolidate their hold 
through acquiring more shares, Thiy were 
reported to have come to an agreement 
with the Chhabrias, both having been 
buying shares in Dunlop (hitherto 
controlled by Goenkas) and L&T the’ 
Chhabrias were to disinvest their stake in 
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L&T and the Ambanis in Dunlop. Press 
reports stated that a then ruling party 
politician helped bring about this agree- 
ment. It was reported that the Ambani 
shareholding in L&T had increased to 25 
per cent. 7 

At the beginning of April 1989, 
N M Desai ceased to be executive chair- 
man and became non-official chairman 
of the board of L&T. On April 28, he 
resigned. The board, with the financial in- 
stitutions’ nominees and other non- 
official directors present, invited 
Dhirubhai Ambani to become chairman. 
The board also appointed U V Rao, 
former vice-president who had resigned 
and who was earlier reported to have been 
approached by the Ambanis to join them, 
as chief executive and M P Wagh, general 
manager, as director. The press also 
reported that N M Desai had been 
approached by the Ambanis to return to 
L&T as an advisor. 

On May 19, 1989 Reliance Industries 


wrote to the government stating that four ' 


of its directors were the directors of L&T 
from April 20, and thus the two com- 
panies were interconnected as per the 
MRTP Act. 


L&T UNDER AMBANI CONTROL 


The board of directors then decided on 
May 26, 1989 to call an extraordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders of 


L&T to authorise the issue of fully con-~ 


vertible debentures of Rs 920 crore, with 
about 20 per cent of the issue going to 
L&T shareholders and debentureholders, 
about 40 per cent to the shareholders of 
Reliance Industries and Reliance Petro- 
chemicals, and the balance to the public 
and to the employees of L&T and its 
associates. It was also proposed that the 
board be authorised to make loans to any 
corporate body up to a limit of Rs 1,000 
crore. This was justified on the ground 
that “with the new growth strategy involv- 
ing innovative financing for large turnkey 
projects, it [was] felt that the limit for 
making loans to other bodies corporate 
be enhanced to Rs 1,000 crore”. Thus con- 
vertible debentures for Rs 920 crore were 
to be issued to meet the requirements of 
funds for securing contracts for large pro- 
jects on a turnkey basis; and the monies 
thus raised were then to be used to make 
loans to others, presumably so as tu secure 
their contracts. This was certainly an 
innovation. For L&T had never provided 
suppliers’ credits on such a basis before; 
and still it had a good order-book. The 
shareholders were also being asked to 
authorise the management to increase the 
company’s borrowings to Rs 2,000 crore. 
A further authorisation asked for was for 
the management to give gugrantees or 
provide security in connection with loans 
made by “any other person to or to any 
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person by any body corporate”, the limit 
at any one time being of Rs 1,000 crore 
(emphasis added). That is, this guarantee 
was not confined to a person or body with 
a business dealing with L&T and thus 
being invariably in L&T’s business 
interest. 

At the extraordinary general meeting on 
August 21, 1989 itself, the proposal about 
raising the lending limit to Rs 1,000 crore 
was dropped, and the debenture issue was 
reduced to Rs 820 crore (from Rs 920 
crore). Some changes were made in the 
proportions of the issue to different 
groups; the changes were made mainly 
with a view to pacifying the existing 
shareholders, their being given preferen- 
tial share in a part of the new issue, and 
the issue price to them being reduced. At 
the same time, the amount reserved for 
preferential allotment to Reliance and 
Reliance Petrochemicals shareholders was 
somewhat reduced; so also that for allot- 
ment to financial institutions. The net 
result was expected to be that, after con- 
version, the proportion of equity holdings 
of the financial institutions in L&T would 
decline from 30 to 25 per cent, and those 
of Ambanis and their supporters increase. 


Another important decision taken at 
the same meeting was to shift the regis- 
tered office of L&T from Bombay to 
Hazira near Surat in south Gujarat. The 
decision was justified on the plea that the 
stamp duty was much higher in Maha- 
rashtra, thus saving the company Rs 25 
crore on this basis alone. Dhirubhai 
Ambani assured the shareholders that the 
change was only a formal one, and that 
the company would continue to have its 
corporate office in Bombay, and every 
year, an informal shareholders’ meeting 
will be held in Bombay. 


According to the prospectus issued by 
L&T, it was expecting considerable poten- 
tial for growth in turnkey projects ın areas 
like oil, gas, steel, petrochemicals, fer- 
tilisers, etc. The fund required by the com- 
pany, including suppliers’ credit for turn- 
key projects, was estimated at Rs 1,425 
crore, and this was intended to be met by 
the proposed issue of convertible deben- 
tures, internal accrual, and short-term 
borrowings. Suppliers’ credits of about 
Rs 600 crore were to be extended to 
Reliance Industries and Reliance Petro- 
chemicals for their Hazira projects. 
Dhirubhai Ambani also explained in 
September 1989, when launching the new 
issue, that L&T was going to expand its 
cement manufacturing capacity and set up 
a tyre manufacturing unit. This latter was 
justified because L&T manufactures tyre 
moulding equipment, and related com- 
panies (i e, presumably, Reliance Petro- 
chemicals) were proposing to manufacture 
some important raw materials for tyres. 
Another project awaiting government ap- 


proval was for producing telecom 
equipment. 

M P Wagh, director of L&T, announc- 
ed in September 1989 that while supplier’s 
credit to Reliance for Hazira was commit- 
ted the management had also decided to 
extend supplier’s credit to other customers 
on a selective basis. 


On July 26, 1989, L&T made the neces- 
Sary application to the Controller of 
Capital Issues for consent to make the 
issue of convertible debentures. After the 
proposal was approved by the share- 
holders on August 21, the CCI approved 
the issue on August 29. (It was later 
alleged that the Committee of Secretaries 
of the government of India, headed by the 
finance’secretary, had already considered 
the proposal before August 21 and recom- 
mended its approval.) A point which came 
to be clarified later was that, as a part of 
the funds raised would be used for sup- 
plier’s credit to Reliance, and Reliance had 
already been permitted to raise monies for 
its proyects, the CCI had obtained an 
assurance from Reliance that there would 
be no double financing. It was stated in 
court that one reason why the CCI gave 
speedy consideration to the application 
was that L&T had submitted a timetable 
for the issue of debentures, and the CCI 
gave his consent in that schedule in order 
to avoid delay. 


Two points need to be noted in this con- 
text. One, that the Reliance projects for 
which suppliers’ credit on. this large-scale 
was to be provided had already received 
approval under the MRTP Act on 
November 25, 1988; and in the scheme of 
finance sanctioned therein there was no 
mention of any suppliers’ credit of such 
magnitude. The CCI apparently either 
ignored this or assumed that the MRTP 
authorities would grant their consent to 
the change. Second, there was hardly any 
precedent of a mega capital issue being 
permitted for purposes which were so 
vague, and mainly related to supplying 
credit to others. 

Another decision taken by the L&T 
board on May 26, 1989 was a proposal to 
the shareholders to be passed at the 
annual general meeting on July 27, 1989 
to permit the management, infer alia, to 
invest up to Rs 50 crore by purchase of 
equity shares in any other company. But 
before this general proposal was con- 
sidered and approved by shareholders, the 
board decided on June 23, 1989, to invest 
up to Rs 76 crore in the equity shares ‘of 
Reliance Industries at a price not 
exceeding Rs 135 per equity share. 

L&T had raised Rs 92 crore from its 
existing shareholders by an issue of con- 
vertible debentures; this issue had closed 
in April 1989, The monies were raised on 
the ground that capital expenditure of the 
company was to be financed. This deci- 
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sion had been taken in August 1988, i e, 
before the management was brought 
under Ambani control. This money was 
available when the investment in Reliance 
shares was made. On June 28, 1989, BoB 
Fiscal was authorised by L&T to purchase 
Reliance equity up to Rs 65 crore at a price 
not exceeding Rs 135. So this purchase 
was committed even before the share- 
holders were asked on July 27, 1989 to 
approve the general sanction to invest up 
to Rs 50 crore in any one company. It was 
reported that 49 lakh Reliance shares were 
bought ata price of Rs 131 each by BoB 
Fiscal. 


AMBANIS FACE CHALLENGE 


The divestment of a substantial part of 
L&T equity by financial institutions in 
favour of the Ambani group and the con- 
sent’ given by the Controller of Capital 
Issues to the proposed Rs 820 crore L&T 
convertible debentures issue were challen- 
ged through a writ petition in the Bombay 
High Court filed on September 14, 1989. 
Justice V S Kotwal dismissed the petition 
after prolonged hearings. The main points 
made by him in the judgment were: 

(i) L&T was not a part of the Reliance 
group, or an Ambani-managed 
concern. 

(ii) 50 per cent investors in the country 
were Reliance shareholders; they 
could not be considered gullible. 

(iii) Provisions of the MRTP Act did not 
apply to the Proposed debenture 
issue, 

(iv) The CCI had seriously applied his 
mind to the case. 

The court therefore refused to intervene 
and accede to the request that the deben- 
ture issue should be stopped. The appeal 
to a full bench of the Bombay High 
Court, and potential proceedings in other 
courts, were stayed by a division bench of 
the Supreme Court. The sitting for the 
stay took place on a public holiday— 
Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday—at the 
residence of one of the two judges con- 
stituting the bench. One of the two judges, 
Justice S Mukherji, later withdrew from 
the case. The court permitted the issue to 
be made pending the completion of the 
hearing on the assurance that actual allot- 
ment would be made not earlier than 
December 5. However, on November 9, 
the court permitted the allotment subject 
to the decision of the court in petitions 
concerning the issue. During the hearing, 
Trishna Investments, the Reliance sub- 
sidiary which had bought the 39 lakh L&T 
shares sold by BoB Fiscal, offered to hand 
back those shares and their accretions on 
a no-profit no-loss basis. On November 9, 
the financial institutions informed the 
court that they had bought back the 
shares. This was said to have been done 
by them to show their bona fides. It has 


been reported later that the institutions 
bought not only the 39 lakh shares 
originally sold by them but a larger 
number, at a price much lower (Rs 70) 
than when they sold them (Rs 125) thus 
showing large book profits. The transfer 
apparently took place after the debenture 
issue subscriptions were over. The rights 
part of the new issue thus was probably 
retained by Ambanis, thus ensuring an in- 
crease in their potential equity holding. 
The case is still (July 27, 1990) pending 
before the court. 

An interesting sidelight on the judicial 
process was thrown by a petition made by 
some advocates to the Chief Justice of 
India on October 7 stating that they were 
alarmed at the fact that, while Supreme 
Court judges could hear cases like those 
of L M Thapar or the L&T-Ambani one 
at their residences, the cases of the com- 
mon man concerning bail and habeas cor- 
pus were languishing because of the 
court’s inability tó hear them. 

After the decision to launch the issue 
was taken, the management of L&T ap- 
proached seven financing institutjons to 
underwrite the debenture issue. The letter 
of August 25, 1989, referred to the oral 
discussions over the previous fortnight 
and, after thanking the institutions for 
their agreement to provide standby support, 
indicated that the following institutions 
had made such support commitments: 


Amount of Standby 


Underwriting 
(Rs crore) 
BoB Fiscal 100 
Canbank Financial 100 


Punjab National Bank 100 
Allahabad Bank 100 
Vijaya Bank 50 
UCO Bank 50 
Bol Finance 100 


It was also mentioned that the ICICI, 
as lead managers to the issue, had agreed 
to extend standby support. A commission 
at the rate of 0.25 per cent was to be paid 
on the standby support and, in case, of 
devolvement, at the rate/of 1 per cent on 
the devolved ‘amount. 

But the CCI did not approve of any 
underwriting for the issue. Therefore the 
standby underwriting arrangement was 
formally dropped. But the ICICI, which 
was acting as managers of the issue, wrote 
on September 6, 1989 to the same 
institutions-—except that Canbank Finan- 
cial was replaced by Fanfina, another 
financial subsidiary of a bank—requesting 
for ‘standby comfort’ to the issue for the 
same amounts. It was suggested that L&T 
may if necessary avail of the ‘standby 
comfort’ even before closure of subscrip- 
tions. The fee payable was Rs 0.75 per 
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debenture for the ‘standby comfort’ ar- 
rangement, and Rs 3 per debenture in case 
of devolvement. The institutions sent their 
consent to the proposal immediately. 

When this information was published 
in the Indian Express on October 5, 1989, 
the ICICI clarified on October 6 that “the 
request for Standby Arrangement 
Comfort made by the ICICI as managers 
to the issue at the instance of L&T to the 
other managers to the issue was with- 
drawn by ICICI at the request of L&T” 
by a letter dated September 15, 1989. “No 
such arrangement for the issue was ever 
concluded by ICICI on behalf of LAT nor 
does any such arrangement exist as on 
date?’ 

The prospectus for the issue dated 
September 4, 1989 had stated that the 
issue was not underwritten and that no 
underwriting commission was payable. 

In August 1989 L&T applied for in- 
dustrial licences for setting up two new 
cement plants, with investments of Rs 42 
crore and Rs 221 crore, On an important 
point, viz, the source of limestone, the 
basic raw material, there was silence. No 
clarifications were forthcoming. The 
applications were therefore turned down. 

The issue described as the largest one 
ever put on the market was open for six 
days in October 1989. Claims were made 
on behalf of L&T that it had been over- 
subscribed. As usual, the company had 
permission to retain Oversubscription to 
the extent of 15 per cent. The board deci- 
ded that no refunds were to be made 
indicating that oversubscription, if any, 
was within that limit. Allotment to nearly 
lI lakh applications was done within 27 
working days after closure of subscription. 


POLITICAL CHANGE AND AFTER 


A question arose at the end of 
November 1989 regarding the possibility 
that an extraordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders might be requisitioned. 
The financial institutions were reported to 
have taken a decision to remain neutral in 
case an EGM was called, and the ques- 
tion about the Ambani control over L&T 

smatragement’ was- raised. This was ap- 
parently after the Congréss(I) lost in the 
general elections. 

With effect from December 1, 1989 the 
number of whole-time executive directors 
on the L&T board was raised to the original 
strength of 8 in a board of 18. B GN 
Patel, a former finance director of L&T 
who had.joined RIL, was brought back. 
Thus the Ambanis were trying to build up 
firm control over the L&T management. 
On December 8, an independent director, 
Y H Malegam, tendered his resignation 
from the board. 

When the National Front government 
was formed the new prime minister stated 
that there would be no vindictiveness and 
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no witchhunt; but the law would take its 
course where illegal activities were 
detected. This has been reiterated by the 
finance minister a number of times 


On December 22, Premjit Singh, 
chairman of the Bank of Baroda and of 
BoB Fiscal, was asked to go on leave. 
The finance minister explained in an in- 
terview with the Business Standard on 
December 25 that the government would 
carry out an investigation to determine 
whether any illegal practices had been 
resorted to in the deal about the sale of 
L&T shares by the financial institutions 
With a case pending in the Supreme 
Court, no legal action could be taken till 
that was pending. But, if there was a 
prima facie case against someone the per- 
son may be asked to go on leave. That is 
how the chief of BoB Fiscal was sent on 
leave. The idea was to send the right 
signals to the right quarters. 


Regarding the point being made on 
behalf of the institutions, that as they had 
agreed to buy back the shares and obtain- 
ed them at a price much lower than what 
they had initially received, on balance they 
had made a profit, the finance minister 
pointed out that the profit made later was 
no justification for any initial irregu- 
larities which might have been committed. 
He also pointed out that the reversal of 
the initial sale occurred only under 
tremendous public pressure. 


In another interview given to thé same 
paper on January 16, the finance minister 
pointed out that the institutions which 
were primarily meant to play a develop- 
mental role were sometimes used to 
manipulate share values in the stock 
market. He hinted that the action against 
the chairman of the Bank of Baroda was 
only a beginning. He also pointed out that 
a wholesale reform of the working of the 
institutions was necessary. He accused the 
previous government of destroying the 
financial discipline of these institutions 
and turning them into inefficient organs 
of the government. He termed as highly 
despicable attempts to take-over indepen- 
dent, professionally managed, companies 
in collusion with banks and financial 
institutions. “We are working on new 
norms to stop that kind of manipulation,’ 
he stated. He wanted the institutions to 
have autonomy with accountability. He 
had therefore constituted an advisory 
board with the Reserve Bank governor as 
chairman to recommend names for ap- 
pointments to top posts in banks and 
institutions. The final choice will be made 
by the government. Unlike under the 
previous government, political appoint- 
ments will give way to selection of non- 
official directors from groups like profes- 
sionals, farmers, trade unionists, and 
auditors, and not merely from interest 
groups of trade and industry. 
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In another interview to The Economic 
Times on January 16, the finance minister 
specified that those who head the finan- 
cial institutions and banks are of great 
relevance, and professional expertise will 
be given importance in making the 
selections. 

With the change in government, reports 
appeared in newspapers about a new ap- 
proach It was said that the ICICI had 
started an enquiry into the allegation that 
Relance funds were diverted to improper 
uses Another news report said that the 
finance ministry had set up a committee 
to look into four mega issues of conver- 
tible debentures sanctioned by the CCI 
between September and November 1989, 
the L&T issue being one of them. The 
news specified that the result of the 
enquiry would be announced only after 
the Supreme Court judgment on the case 
was delivered. 


On January 2], the finance minister, in 
an address to the chief executives of finan- 
cial institutions, called upon them to work 
In an apolitical and professional manner; 
he reiterated the government's resolve to 
provide maximum operational autonomy 
to them, but this would have to be ac- 
complished with complete accountability. 

On March 21, it was reported in the 
press that the Bank of Baroda had deci- 
ded to wind up BoB Fiscal, its fully-owned 
subsidiary. It was also reported that the 
Central Bureau of Investigation had been 
asked to investigate into the matter of its 
former chairman, Premjit Singh's role, in 
the Ambani take-over of L&T. 


On March 22, in answer to a specific 
query in the Rajya Sabha about what ac- 
tion was proposed to be taken against 
those officers and heads of financial in- 
stitutions who were a party to the ‘gigan- 
tic fraud’ which was perpetrated, the 
finance minister stated: “We do not want 
the reputation of financial institutions to 
suffer and create an impression that either 
the financial institutions or the banks are 
involved by way of collusion in these par- 
ticular illegal processes? Government 
would take firm action against those 
responsible once the Supreme Court 
delivered its judgment. 

On March 30, M J Pherwani, chairman 
of the Unit Trust of India, was asked to 
go on leave. On April 18, he was given an 
appointment as chairman of another 
public sector institution, infrastructure 
Leasing and Financial Services. 


On April 2, the Life Insurance Cor- 
poration of India as a major shareholder 
in L&T gave notice for holding an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of 
for replacing the four Ambani directors 
on the board by others. There was news 
about a scramble for L&T shares on the 
stock exchange immediately thereafter, 
with the share going over'the Rs 100 mark 


for the first time in 1990. But this was 
short-lived. The price again registered a 
decline as ıt was indicated that neither side 
was buying at Ingh prices. By this time, 
the financial. institutions’ collective 
shareholding in L&T was reported to be 
around 37 per cent while the Ambanis 
held probably less than 25 per cent. It was 
also possible that around 7 per cent might 
have been with commercial banks tn the 
form of investment and collateral. The 
Economic Times had even given a report 
that certain foreign banks like American 
Express, Bank of America, and Oman 
International Bank had advanced large 
amounts to the Ambanıs through their inr 
vestment companies against L&T shares 
as security, and that the banks had got. 
these shares transferred in their own 
names. The Reserve Bank was reported to 
have issued a directive to all banks, in- 
cluding foreign banks, to disclose details 
of all their advances against L&T and 
Reliance shares. Thus the institutions 
could be expected to end up with a tally 
of around 50 per cent which the Ambanis 
could not match Attempts were of course 
made on both sides to collect proxies. The 
press was deluged with material purpor- 
ting to prove how the institutions’ move 
was Improper; and how L&T was not the 
only instance where the institutions’ direct 
or mdirect support was given for a take- 
over. H P Nanda of Escorts, in whose case 
the LIC had attempted in 1984 to call an 
EGM to help registration of shares bought 
by Swraj Paul with a view to effect a take- 
over, came out against such use of institu- 
tional holdings as was being done in the 
L&T case. 120 members of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange issued a statement con- 
demning the LIC action as an attempt at 
backdoor nationalisation. Anil Ambani 
was reported to have said, “We have no 
choice but to battle it out”. Mukesh 
Ambani appears to have said that the 
question of how far financial institutions 
should interfere in private management 
had not been settled by the court in the 
Escorts case. It was time to get it settled. 


In the meanwhile, the institutions in- 
voked a clause under the loan agreement 
with L&T to appoint two additional 
nominees to the board of pro- 
bably with a view to ensuring that at the 
board meeting proposed to be held on 
April 19 to consider the LIC notice, they 
would have enough voting strength on 
their side. The LIC had also asked the 
company through the Bombay High 
Court to be furnished with details about 
its shareholding pattern. 


But a compromise was reached. Accor- 
ding to press reports, there was political 
pressure from within the ruling party as 
well as from its supporting parties to avoid 
a confrontation. The compromise deci- 
sion was that Dhirubhai Ambani should 
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There are no checks — An empowered 
on NDDB’s - committee headed by 
implementation of the cabinet secretary 
the Market monitors all MIO 
Intervention activities 
Operation (MIO) in 
edible oil 


N DDB implements the MIO in 


accordance with the strict guidelines laid 
down by the Government of India. The 
guidelines: buy, stock and sell domestic and 

. imported oils at fair prices; keep expenses 
within 1% of tumover; build up a market 
intervention fund of Rs. 30 crores and remit 
additional surpluses, if any, to the 
Government. NDDB has to submit audited 
performance reports including accounts to - 
the Government regularly. 
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step down as chairman of the L&T board 
and be replaced by D N Ghosh, former 
chairman of State Bank of India. The 
other three Ambani men on the L&T 
board continued, but Mukesh Ambani 
was no longer to be vice-chairman. The 
LIC withdrew the notice for the EGM. 
The press reported that the government 
preferred this alternative to Dhirubhai 
Ambani continuing as chairman but the 
others quitting. The finance minister was 
reported to be against continuing any 
intercorporate conflict, or pursuing a vin- 
dictive line. He told the press on April 21 
that further reconstruction of ‘the L&T 
board was likely to take place; what was 
done was only the first step. The Ambanis 
had been reduced to a minority on the 
board. He justified the compromise on 
the plea that “‘settlement by negotiations 
is a global phenomenon”. 


L&T UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


An unsettled question was about the 
first conversion of the convertible deben- 
tures mega issue which was due on 
May 23, 1990. Such conversion, on the 
lines originally intended, would increase 
Ambanis’ equity holding significantly. 
The new board referred the question of 
deferment of the operation to the CCI. 
The CCI asked for certain clarifications 
from the company. Questions like whether 
further calls for moneies should be made, 
and whether such additional funds are 
required, were to be decided. 


On June 29, 1990, the L&T board (the 
reconstituted one with D N Ghosh as 
chairman) decided to prune the size of the 
debenture issue from Rs 820 crore to 
Rs 640 crore. This was to be done by, in 
effect, reducing the face value of the 
- ` debenture to Rs 235 instead of Rs 300 for 

public subscribers, The debenture holders 
“(who had to rest content with interest at 
12.5 per cent till the conversion was ef- 
fected) were to be given the option either 
to withdraw, or to continue with the revis- 
ed scheme. This proposal was subject to 
the approval of the Supreme Court, and 
also the Madras High Court. The latter 
had served an ex parte order on the com- 
pany restraining it from making modifica- 
tions or variations in the scheme of 
conversion. 


The decision had been taken in con- 


: gultation with the IDBI, and stemmed 


essentially from another decision, viz, that 
the proposal to provide supplier’s credit 
of over Rs 600 crore to Reliance was to 
be cancelled. Chairman Ghosh explained 
that the company’s perception of the use 
of its funds had now changed, that exten- 
ding credit of the proposed magnitude to 
a single party was a risky proposition, and 
that the proceeds of the reduced issye 
would be used for the company’s own pro- 
jects. A meeting of the debentureholders 
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would be called to consider the change, 
and the consent of the CCI would also be 
sought. 

It was reported in the press about this 
meeting that the board met at short (one 
day’s) notice, no agenda papers were cir- 
culated beforehand, and the request by 
some directors for more time for con- 
sideration was overruled by the chairman. 
Of the 21 directors, only 17 were present 
and, of these, six opposed the decision to 
reduce the size of the debenture issue. Of 
the 11 directors present and supporting, 
six were nominees of the institutions. 

It is not impossible that this change 
may be legally challenged, and that the 
whole matter may get embroiled in further 
litigation. For example, a debentureholder 
has filed a suit against L&T in the Madras 
High Court and obtained on June 28 an 
interim injunction against any move to 
modify the terms of the debenture issue. 
In view of the board decisions on June 29 
modifying the terms, a contempt notice 
has been issued to the L&T board by that 
high court. L&T has also gone to the 
Supreme Court with an interim applica- 
tion seeking directions. The company 
wants to modify the terms of the issue and 
the utilisation of the proceeds. It has also 
suggested that any debentureholder who 
does not like the new terms can be refund- 
ed the subscription amount with interest. 
It is clear that the litigation may take time 
to sort itself out. 

It also appears that the new board is 
itself not quite clear about what it wants 
to do with the mega issue already made 
and which has already given it funds of 
Rs 420 crore. It is obvious that this deben- 
ture issue was decided upon and pushed 
through so as to draw L&T and Reliance 
close together, and to use the former's 
credit to help finance further growth of 
the latter.? Now that the new board does 
not wish to commit itself to provide such 
large credits to any one party, must the 
issue continue? Should it not be cancel- 
led? Different versions of the require- 
ments of funds are coming out from L&T 
sources, all of which show that the ques- 
tion is in the melting pot. Various areas 
for expansion are being mooted, cement 
expansion (including also a reported take- 
over of a sick cement unit), ship acquisi- 
tions and others, and also additions to 
working capital, and reduction in cash 
credit facilities and bank loans, One may 
assume that the new management is look- 
ing at the whole matter so as to cause the 
least disturbance to the company and to 
the standing of its equity in the market. 
Any modifications in the terms of the 
debentures may also require sanction from 
the debentureholders and shareholders, 
and no one is certain whether the 
Ambanis will not be able to block any 
change which is not to their satisfaction. 

In the meanwhile, the government laid 


down-on May 30, 1990 guidelines for take- 
over of companies through substantial ac- 
quisitions of equity shares. Without going 
into details, it may be mentioned that the 
purpose of the guidelines was to make 


sure that any substantial acquisition of ~- 


shareholding so as to obtain control will 
only take place with notice to the stock 
exchange; also to ensure that the terms of 
a take-over offer are made fully known, 
and also so that other shareholders are 
given an opportunity to sell their holdings 
at the negotiated price, or the highest price ` 


during the preceding six months. The ` 
public financial institutions are however ! 


exempted from these conditions. 


` 


QUESTIONS POSED BY THE CASE ^, 


1 
Where does L&T go from where it hast, 


reached now? No one quite knows. There 
is obviously a stalemate. The Ambanis 
have lost active control, but they continue 
to be the largest single equityholders after 
the financial institutions. If any part of 
the issue of convertible debentures gets 
converted, it, is likely that their share- 
holding will proportionately increase. 
They also continue to have a substantial 
presence on the board of directors. 
Everybody in the company and around is 
also very much aware of the fact that the 
overall strength of the Ambanis in the cor- 
porate world has remained largely un- 
affected in spite of the difficulties that 
they have had to face after the change of 
government. Moreover, no one is quite 
sure as to how long the National Front 
government will itself last, and how long 
it will continue its present attitude to the 
Ambanis. The unfavourable attitude 
shown by government organisations under 
the new dispensation may not necessarily 
last. Can the Ambanis not succeed with 
the National Front leaders and those of 
its allied parties just as they succeeded 
with the Congress({I) and the senior civil 
servants? 

A question about learning any lessons 
from the L&T story up to now arises not 
only because it is still an incomplete 
story—all stories of living organisations 
are in some ways always incomplete—but 
also because the case which has been 
going on in the Supreme Court regarding 
the take-over of the L&T by the Ambanis 
and the convertible debentures mega issue 
is still to be decided. It remains postponed 
since December 1989 and one does not 
know how long it will take for the court 
to give its verdict. It is also difficult to say 
how far the parties to the dispute would 
continue their interest in the case, and 
whether it will be fought to the end or get 
withdrawn. Moreover, now LAT has also 
pone to the court seeking directions about 
the debentures issue and modifications in 
its terms. 

In the meanwhile, the government’s 
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More edible oil 


imports will mean 


high-priced, 


adulterated oil for 


consumers 


A recent NDDB study reveals that 60% 


of loose oils, particularly groundnut and 
coconut, are adulterated with palm and 
palmolein oils and sold to consumers at 
pure oil prices. So it is the adulterators who 
stand to gain if cheap edible oil is imported in. 
large quantities. Excessive imports will 
- depress domestic procurement prices and act 


as a disincentive to India’s production, 


making self-sufficiency in edible oil 
impossible. 


TWO 
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position is that only after securing the 
court’s verdict would it decide on what 
action it should take (if any) regarding 
matters which have come up in the court 
hearings. But life does not await court 
decisions. The very acts of commission 
and omission by various actors in the 
drama provide certain signals and give 
indications of approaches, policies and 
the nature of events to. come. This suggests 
that whatever lessons have to be drawn 
from this story should be drawn now 
however tentative they may be at this stage 
if the lessons have to have some practical 
use. 


ACTION AGAINST OFFICIALS 


It is instructive first to look at the 
nature of the actions taken by the new 
government and what they suggest. The 
government has taken action against 
certain officials; Premjit Singh of the BoB 
Fiscal had to go and Pherwani had to 
suffer a kind of dermnotion. Of the other 
officials involved in the episode some have 
retired. But others continue undisturbed. 
It is important in this context to note that 
the officials against whom some action 
has been taken are reported to have stated 
that what they did in the case of L&T had 
other precedents; ie, similar assistance 
had been given in the past to other groups 
or for other take-overs. Why should action 
be taken only in this particular case and 
these particular officials singled out? If 
action against the officials of the BoB 
Fiscal and the Unit Trust was justified, 
what about all the other financial institu- 
tions involved, including the Industrial 
Development Bank of India which is the 
co-ordinating agency in all important 
matters handled by financial institutions? 
What role did the IDBI play?’ Did it 
know? Did it co-ordinate? Did it warn 
against particular actions? Was it over- 
ruled? And what about the ICICI which 
acted as the lead manager for the mega 
issue, and at least initially agreed to 
replacing underwriting support by 
‘standby comfort’, though this was later 
withdrawn? In fact, the chairman of the 
ICICI, has been now reappointed for five 
years. Were the Ambanis alone responsi- 
ble for this attempt at indirectly flouting 
the CCPs directive- against any under- 
writing for the issue? 

As regards government officials, the ac- 
tions of the Controller of Capital Issues 
have been questioned because it was alleg- 
ed that he gave consent to the mega issue, 
and the terms on which it was to be put on 
the market, with too much speed and 
without a proper applicationof mind. That 
is a matter whichis before the Supreme 
Court. But it cannot be overlooked that 
the CCI does not function on his own. He 
is a part of the ministry of finance and 
one assumes that he is thus in touch with 
what other wings of the government such 
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as the banks and the findncial institutions, 
and also the mimstry of industrial 
development and department of company 
affairs, regarding the concerned company 
and also the matter under consideration. 
Would not therefore his administrative 
superiors in the ministry, including the 
finance secretary, have any responsibility 
in the matter? What advice or instruction 
had they given, if any? We know that there 
has been a change ın the finance secretary 
after the change of government, and that 
the former incumbent of the post has been 
sent, not to a punishment posting, but to 
one which is normally coveted because of 
its specially attractive remuneration terms. 
The finance minister had said in con- 
nection with the action taken against two 
public sector officials that this was only. 
a beginning, and further that the action 
taken was supposed to prodive a signal to 
others. He had also said that those who 
head the financial institutions are of great 
relevance and importance. What remains 
unclear even now is what kind of signal 
this posting of the former finance 
secretary or the undisturbed continuance 
of other institutional heads are supposed 
to give? That if they can show that they 
only fell in line with the wishes of the 
political masters, however indirectly and 
non-formally indicated or not even indi- 
cated but assumed to please them, they 
would not be held responsible, whatever 
the impact of their decisions on public in- 
terest, leave aside their legality? Is that the 
signal the new government wishes to 
convey? 

Or is the reluctance to take strong ac- 
tion against heads of financial institutions 
based on the apprehension that any such 
act may adversely affect the reputation of 
financial institutions creating an image of 
their being involved in illegal processes? 
On that logic, action would be in- 
appropriate against anyone holding high 
office, be he a professional, a civil servant 
or a politician. In fact, the idea that 
punishment would be meted out only 
when a person would be proved to have 
behaved illegally itself needs to be ques- 
tioned when it comes to top level persons. 
Even if no illegality can be proved, if 
serious improprieties have been commit- 
ted, if ‘the needle of suspicion’ strongly 
goes against someone at such levels, he 
must surely lose his position. That is the 
only way public servants at high levels will 
see the importance of observing high stan- 
dards of rectitude, and not merely taking 
care to avoid illegal acts. 


ROLE OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


It should be remembered that the 
shareholding of public financial institu- 
tions in private sector concerns was 
specially commended in the last two 
decades as a method by which, without 
use of direct controls, public interest 


would be safeguarded; and so'‘also the 
interests of small shareholders. The Dutt 
Committee had specially emphasised the 


important role which the institutions as - 


substantial equityholders in important 
private concerns could play. Their 
nominees on the boards could ensure that 
the management of the concerns was con- 
ducted in such'a manner that public in- 
terest and not merely private profit would 
guide the operation of these units, and the 
pursuit of objectives of-public policies 


would be ensured by the institutions | 


through their nominees on the boards. 
This would be a substantial even if not a 
complete substitute for licensing and other 
regulatory instruments. That is why the 
Dutt Committee had even characterised 
this development as the evolution of a new 
phenomenon, the joint sector, covering 
units “in which both public and private 
investment has faken place and where the 
state takes an active part in direction and 
control’. In the guidelines for the use of 
nominee directors issued by the IDBI, it 
has been pointed out, infer al'a, that the 
nominee director “should be vigilant and 
if any undesirable practice prevalent in the 
assisted companies, including any abuse 
by the promoter group of its power and 
privileges, comes to his knowledge he 
should promptly bring this to the notice 
of the board and his nominating institu- 
tion” (emphasis added). The instruction 
is that he should get such a matter 
thoroughly invesfigated and see that 
suitable steps are taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such practices. A further 
instruction is that the nominee directors 
should obtain prior approval of the 
nominating institution when decisions are 
to be taken on matters like important 
appointments or proposals to make inter- 
corporate investments. In view of these 
instructions, can one say that the neces- 
sary Vigilance was exercised in the matter 
of the co-option of the Ambani directors 
on the L&T board, especially initially at 
a time when the Ambanis had hardly any 


significant shareholdings in the company? - 


Or when Dhirubhai Ambani was invited 
to become chairman? Were the nominee 
directors given specific instructions and, 
if so, of what kind? By whom? And if no 
instruction were sought or given, was this 


not a failure on the part of either the ` 


nominees or the heads of the institutions 


‘concerned? 


A peculiar phenomenon that comes to 
notice on looking at the institutions in- 
volved in a story like that of L&T is that 
1egulating or assisting institutions like the 
Reserve Bank of “ndia or the IDBI, and 
important companies in the private sector, 
can have common directors; and not only 
nominee directors are common. What im- 
pact do the bonds created by such com- 
mon directors have when it comes to tran- 
sactions between the financial institutions 
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and the companies, or between the 
' regulating authorities like the RBI and the 
concerned companies? When important 
matters like the making available of 
Significant proportions of L&T shares by 
the institutions to Ambani subsidiaries 
were decided or were happening, when a 
managerial take-over of L&T by the 
Ambanis was being effected at a time 
when the public financial institutions still 
continued to be the largest single share- 
holders, when proposals such as those 
regarding the making of the mega issue 
soon after another issue of convertible 
debentures had already been effected were 
being made, when the decision about the 
L&T board being authorised to lend up 
to Rs 1,000 crore to any other company 
was being suggested, or when the decision 
to invest a large amount of L&T funds in 
Reliance shares was made-—going against 
the practice of L&T in the past of not 
making any very large investments in 
other company shares, what were such 
common directors and of course the 
nomineé directors doing? As a recent 
article in the EPW had put it, the L&T at 
that time had “a star-studded board of 
directors—six professional whole-time 
directors/managing directors, two soli- 
citors, a chartered accountant, a tax con- 
sultant (all leaders of their professions), 
[and] two retired secretaries to the govern- 
ment of India”. What were they all doing? 
Did they protest? Were they, overruled by 
a majority? Or did they keep silent 
because of some written or unwritten in- 
dication of a powerful high level will at 
work? Should not these questions be 
asked and publicly answered? Or should 
the minor punishments inflicted on one 
or two individuals be considered enough 
correct signals for the proper working of 
‘these institutions in the future? 

After all, the finance minister has stated 
his view that a wholesale reform in the 
working of the institutions is necessary. 
The institutions are to be autonomus, 
though accountable. With this view, he 
has constituted an advisory board to 
recommend names for top appointments 
in financial institutions and banks; and 
the board is headed by the governor of the 
Reserve Bank and has the chairman of the 
IDBI as a member. Has the examination 


of the L&T episode in fact indicated that | 


the incumbents of these posts have shown 
not only the necessary technical com- 
petence but also the moral courage to 
stand up to wrong political pressure? If 
not, can such persons be expected under 
different political masters to stand true to 
the faith reposed in them to guard public 
interest? These questions remain 
unanswered. 


t 
MRTP ACT IGNORED 


From the point of view of the use of 
economic regulations, a very interesting 


facet of the L&T case—or rather the 
whole Ambani story up to now—is the 
situation about the MRTP Act. Like the 
famous statement in the Sherlock Holmes 
story, the MRTP Act is the dog that did 
not bark—-or perhaps was prevented from 
barking. The Ambani empire has grown 
very rapidly in the last 12 years or so. With 
assets of around’Rs 3,900 crore by 1988 
and net worth of about Rs 2,100 crore, in 
the short period of just over a decade it 
has come to threaten the top places of the 
Tatas and Birlas in the Indian business 
scene, But though Reliance was registered 
under Section 20 of the MRTP Act, there 
was no enquiry by the MRTP Commis- 
sion at any stage of its growth or develop- 
ment. In fact, even though, perhaps for 
abundant caution or as a possible legal 
way of escaping later difficulties, the 
Ambanis had admitted interconnection 
between Reliance and L&T at one stage 
on the ground that they were under the 
same management, at the time of the 
actual take-over of L&T by Reliance, it 
appears that no question was raised 
whether any action under Section 23 was 
hecessary. Is it that legally no action was 
possible? Was this matter examined in the 
Company Affairs Department and a deci- 
sion taken? All this remains unknown. Of 
course, the question of referring any cases 
of expansion, etc, for enquiry by the 


“MRTP Commission, one may assume, did 


not arise. If there has been any one aspect 
of policy on which there appears to have 
been complete continuity among the 
successive governments, that of the Con- 
gress(R), the Janata Party, the succeeding 
one of Congress(I) under Indira Gandhi, 
the next one of the Congress(I) under 
Rajiv Gandhi, and perhaps now of the 
Janata Dal government, it is regarding the 
effective non-use of the provisions of 
Chapter Iil of the Act for making full- 
scale enquiries through the MRTP Com- 
mission regarding questions affecting 
large or dominant business undertakings. 
The non-use of the MRTP enquiry pro- 
visions in the L&T case was therefore 
merely a part of this continuing policy. 


A point that definitely emerges from 
the L&T story is regarding the kind of in- 
fluence that the Ambanis had come to 
wield over the government, the public sec- 
tor institutions, over important sections 
of the press and generally over that part 
of the Indian society which seems to mat- 
ter in policy formulation. One cannot give 
specific examples of this except by way of 
the general impression that any reader of 
the sfory as we have delineated it is bound 
to get. As N M Desai said in an interview 
to The Economic Times published on 
January 29, 1990: The stated policy of 
government is to support a management 
which is successfully promoting the in- 
terests of its shareholders and its 
employees. The L&T management could 
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not be faulted on any of these counts. 
Then what made the institutions not pre- 
vent outsiders from moving into L&T and 
taking it over? N M Desai also repeated- 
ly laid stress on the fact that, both when 
the Ambanis were first co-opted on the 
L&T Board and again when Dhirubhai 
Ambani was invited to become its chair- 
man, the representatives of the financial 
institutions were very much present and 
they did not raise any objection. Thus it 
is quite clear that a decision had been 
taken in the higher echelons of the finan- 
cial institutions to at least ‘permit if not , 
specifically and directly sponsor the take- 
over of the L&T by the Ambanis; and ob- 
viously no one in the institutions even at 
the highest level could have taken such a 
decision without a clearance or at least a 
nod from high levels in the government. 
Is not the public entitled to know how this 
happened, why, and who were the persons 
responsible at various stages? 

It is also well known in this context that 
there was talk in Delhi of large-scale cor- 
ruption among important departments 
and ministries concerned with industrial 
and financial matters.) The names of 
certain officials used to be mentioned in 
this connection. Some of them were 
transferred from the key positions which 
they held after the new government 
assumed power, though not losing either 
in rank or importance. One may assume 
that this must have been done after some 
investigation and application of mind at 
the higher levels of the new government. 
But should not the public know, especially 
when the new government boasts of wan- 
ting to practise openness in admini- 
stration? 


ROLE OF JUDICIARY 


An interesting question about the ap- 
proach of the judiciary to different types 
of citizens also came to be raised in respect 


‘of the L&T affair. As pointed out earlier, 


the L&T management was able to obtain 
a stay order by having its petition heard 
at the residence of a judge of the Supreme 
Court on Gandhi Jayanti Day, a national 
public holiday. Justice Sabyasachi 
Mukherjee had himself raised such a 
question in a judgment delivered by him 
in 1987 and observed: “the diamond ex- 
porters and dryfruit exporters have their 
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nll round in this court. Speaking entire- 
‘ for myself, my conscience protests to 
ne that when thousands of remedyless 
songs await in the queue for this court’s 
atervention and solution for justice, the 
tition at the behest of the diamond ex- 
iorters and dryfruit exporters where large 
ims are involved should be admitted and 
usposed of by this court at such a quick 
peed. Neither justice, nor equity, nor 
ood conscience deserve these applica- 
ons to be filed or entertained? As 


ready mentioned, there was a protest, 


ied by a section of the lawyers in the 

upreme Court against the priority and 
Mportance given to petitions by well 
laced litigants in this context. But this 
nas stopped there; no action appears to 
nave been taken up to now by the Supreme 
-ourt regarding the memorandum on this 
matter submitted to the Chief Justice by 
wer 80 advocates. Thus again the ques- 
sion remains: In this society which is sup- 
wosedly based on equality before law, how 
Hoes it happen that wealthy litigants 
manage to secure high prionty for being 
„eard? Is this also not the impact of the 
‘oncentration of economic power which 
come of those who contro] business em- 
res represent? The further question in 
"his context is regarding the very substan- 
«ial legal expenses involved in the litiga- 
don in such matters in the higher courts 
of the country. Top lawyers are briefed by 
various parties, and especially by com- 
oanies like L&T. The questions raised are 
regarding the legitimacy of the existence 
of particular elements in the management 
ər particular actions of theirs. But they 
are able to defend their position at the 
expense of the company, though finally 
the burden of such expenditure is on 
Others such as the consumers of their pro- 
ducts, the shareholders and perhaps the 
exchequer. Does not this also provide food 
‘for thought about where the burden of 
such expenditure should lie? 


Even a more complex issue is thrown 
up by the economic power that some of 
the top businessmen come to exercise 
through their contol of large business 
empires. Judges also have to invest their 
money in a manner which would yield 
them satisfactory returns. Can they avoid 
being affected by the possibility that their 
decisions may affect the share market— 
and thus the value of their own holdings 


—adversely? Some of the judges take up - 


what is called ‘chamber practice’ after 
retirement, some even taking up active 
practice in the Supreme Court. With the 
large business companies being involved 
in litigation and lawyers involved in the 
concerned cases having prospects of 
making a good income, can the judges 
even in the higher courts remain quite 
immune from being influenced—however 
unconsciously—by this possibility? It is 
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interesting also to note in this context that 
the judge who gave the verdict in the 
Bombay High Court in favour of Ambanis 
in the concerned case is one of those 
whom the bar associations have openly 
accused of corruption. 


CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER 


Certain general questions also arise as 
a result of the developments relating to the 
Ambani empire in general, and the L&T 
in particular, which need to be posed. 
What is the kind of relationship which 
may be considered as healthy between 
business concerns on the one hand and 
the government, both at the political and 
the administrative levels, as well as its 
dependent agencies such as public enter- 
prises including financial institutions, on 
the other? Should business empires be 
permitted to grow to a level and to operate 
in a manner which can come to over- 
shadow the independence and integrity of 
the government itself, and also other 
democratic institutions such as the press? 
It needs to be mentioned that, among 
other acquisitions, the Ambanis have also 
made an entry into the press. It was also 
interesting to note that, except for the 
Indian Express group—which had 
obviously taken up cudgels against the 
Ambanis—hardly any important paper 
did much either of investigative reporting 
or of objective evaluation of the Ambani 
take-over and operation of L&T while it 
lasted. 


As the London Economist had once 
commented, “Mr Ambani is now involved 
in so many industries that soon the only 
thing for him to expand into will be the 
government. 
already there? Should this be accepted as 
a necessary part of our new liberalisation 
approach? Have we now come to the con- 
clusion that the threats to the country’s 
democracy from concentration of eco- 
nomic power do not really exist, or have 
we decided that, even if they do exist, that 
need not be considered worrisome? Are 
we beginning to assume like in the United 
States that the business of government is 
business; and that there is no real conflict 
of interest between the state and large 
business empires? 


One other question that needs to be 
squarely faced especially in a situation 
where the important financial institutions 
in the country are all in the public sector, 
is: what role do these institutions and 
those who control them play in respect of 
their relationship with the business con- 
cerns in whose affairs they cannot but 
have a considerable say? An answer given 
recently by government is that the institu- 
tions should have full functional auto- 
nomy, but subject to accountability. This 
would be excellent provided the questions 


In some measure, he is | 


t 


of the degree of autonomy and the nature 
of accountability were clearly defined. 
How is functional autonomy to be 
ensured? By giving guaranteed tenures to 
the top officials of the.institutions, sub- 
ject only to removal by some special 
enquiry or other procedure? Should they 
be subject to a code which would be 
specifically laid down to guide them? And 
how is their acting according to this code 
to be ensured? To whom are they to be 
accountable? The answer may be, to 
parliament. But, as we have seen in the 
L&T case, wrong things can go on without 
parliament interfering, especially if top 
people in the ruling party—enjoying a 
huge majority—are known to have a soft 
corner for particular business groups. In 
any case, it is difficult to expect parlia- 
ment to look at a large number of institu- 
tions and their multifarious dealings. So 
how is this accountability to be ensured? 

One method could be to insist on an 
audit by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of these institutions. Such audit 
powers given to a constitutional authori- 
ty may ensure that the very existence of 
such power would, because of the fear of 
post facto exposure, prevent certain types 
of wrong doing. It is interestigg in this 
context to note that financial Aton: 
and also the public sector banks have been 
excluded from the audit authority of the 
CAG. Surely this needs to be changed. 
Another possible method by which the ip- 
stitutions may be expected not to act in 
such a blatant manner may be through in- 
troducing a degree of competition among 
them. Is there much point in having in- 
dependent and separate institutions like 
the IDBI, the IFCI and the ICICI, and 
then ensuring that they operate in com- 
plete co-ordination under the leadership 
of one of the institutions? Similarly, what 
is the point of having only one Life In- 
surance Corporation in the country with 
the very large investment capability that 
this implies? Now that we are coming to 
believe in competition as a useful instru- 
ment to ensure efficiency, why not in- 
troduce mechanisms to help competition 
among financial institutions? Why not 
think of, say, a break-up of the LIC, more 
than one Unit Trust and genuine auto- 
nomy for the general insurance 
companies? 


EXECUTIVE DISCRETION VS TRIBUNALS 


Lastly, is it not high time when we 
thought of permitting regulatory instru- 
ments, to the extent they are necessary, to 
be exercised through quasi-judicial expert 
bodies which will carry out their task in 
public, and whose reports and actions will 
be subject on points of law to questioning 
in the Supreme Court? Should not the task 
of implementing the company law, the 
MRTP law as well as the rules relating to 
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stock exchanges and securities be fully 
handed over to statutory bodies indepen- 
dent of the government? If we are clearly 
against the concept of a command 
economy, how do we permit the powers 
under sath legislation to be exercised by 
the executive in its discretion rather than 
by independent tribunals which conduct 
open enquiries? Can political and 
bureaucratic interference as well as pos- 
sible corruption be avoided if we continue 
to fight shy of parting with such powers 
by the executive? 

A final question is: Unless those 
responsible for misdeeds can be exposed 
and punished in whatever way is possible, 
would wrong deeds by politicians, 
businessmen and administrators be 
avoided? Should persons be punished 
only when some legal guilt can be esta- 
blished? Is it not important that wrong- 
doing should be exposed through full- 
scale enquiries and investigations even if 
no legal wrongdoing can be established 
and therefore a punishment through 
courts of law cannot be imposed? Enquiry 
and investigation resulting in public 
exposure is itself valuable both because it 
uncovers the individuals who have, indul- 


ged in wrongdoing. Moreover, by the 
exposure of the methods of wrongdoings, 
valuable lessons for improving admini- 
strative and political institutions can be 
drawn. It is the avoidance of such 
enquiries* over the last 40 years which 
has increasingly led to a situation where 
wrongdoing by the highest echelons in 
government is almost accepted as normal. 
After all not a single top politician or 
bureaucrat has had to suffer punishment 
for wrongdoing in these last 40 years. Can 
we say that there has not been enough 
wrongdoing in this period to have justified 
the rolling of some heads? 


Notes 


(The case-study has been written on the basis 
of press reports spread over a long period. As 
it would be tiresome to quote sources for all 
the points mentioned, references have not been 
provided except where thought specially 
necessary. Care has however been taken to sift 
the reports before putting the story together. ] 


1 One study on Reliance was published some 
time back: S R Mohnot, Reliance: An 


Industrial Legegd, Centre for Industrial and 
Economic Research, New Delhi, 1987. 


2 Press reports had suggested that, at one 
the Ambanis were even toying with the id 
of merging the two companies together. 

3 Some businessmen obviously believe, a 
Walpole, that every man has his price; a 
they manage to assess it and pay it. 


4 It is interesting to note ın this context wh 
Jyoti Basu, the CP(M) chief minister of We 
Bengal, recently said: “You should not E 
revengeful and people must not feel that you 
are revengeful! The law must take its cour 
if any offence has been committed, “but theat 
companies should not be destroyed”. Ansug 
further, “there must be a time limit. You mu 
finish the investigations within a time hi 
and tell the people tf you have something 
It must not go on and on” (The Times e 
India, Bombay, July 3, 1990). But tw 
questions remain unanswered in this contex 
one, as long as wrong persons remain 
charge of a company and continue to be abi 
to misuse their powers as company manag 
ment, should the company be permitted 
grow and prosper, and thus further add t 
the power in the hands of misbehavinag 
persons, two, investigations, whether legal c 
administrative, get prolonged because thems 
managements can get the best legal advic 
and find loopholes which enable the i 
vestigations to be stalled. So what would t 
the right attitude to take? 
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German Unification: The Other Side 


Ajit Roy 





AS the early romanticism of the East-West horféymoon in 
Germany wears out, the bulk of the population in the eastern part 
will gradually wake up to the reality of a polarised Class society. 
That will certainly offer wide opportunities for the new left to 
grow-—provided, of course, they can equip themselves for the 
upcoming tasks, theoretically, organisationally and practically. 





WITH the unification of their two 
currencies with effect from July I, the first 
formal step of the anschluss of the two 
Germanys has been solemnised. The 
public demonstration of jubilation over 
the occasion was not entirely unaccom- 
panied by some private heart-searchings, 
if not heart-burning as well. All its real 
and imputed shortcomings notwithstan- 
ding the overthrown regime in the GDR 
had provided its citizens, as is widely con- 
ceded, very good child and health care, 
and educational facilities, besides cheap 
food supplies, housing and public 
transport. All these facilities will now be 
gradually withdrawn while unemployment 
will grow on account of the closing down 
of many uneconomic and technologically 
obsolescent industrial establishments. 

That the cutback in various social 
security and welfare provisions, primarily 
child care, will hit the female half of the 
population directly and acutely is being 
increasingly realised and lamented by 
them while the scare of unemployment 
and rising cost of living is slowly sinking 
into the general consciousness. Indeed 
leading activists of the ruling CDU and 
an SPD minister with whom this cor- 
respondent had personal talks were all 
agreed upon the estimate that as the logic 
of reunification unfolded, about a third 
of the total population of this part of 
Germany will suffer serious cutbacks in 
their living standards while the remaining 
two-thirds may stabilise at higher levels. 
According to commonly held views, East 
Germany will soon have a million or more 
of unemployed. Erwin Rohde of the 
Humboldt University, a champion of 
reunification, puts the figure of 5,00,000 
though he holds out the hope that it will 
begin to fall gradually and be down at 
1,00,000 a year from now. 

What, therefore, underpins the present 
climate of qualified optimism is the 
widespread expectation that the depres- 
sion of living standards will be not only 
partial but also temporary, that is, sooner 
or later, perhaps sooner than later, many 
people hope the blessings of West German 
prosperity will percolate down to the peo- 
ple of the eastern part. Indeed, somewhat 
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ironically, it is the workers in the most 
industrialised part of East Germany, that 
is the southern region, who will be af- 
fected by unemployment more acutely but 
who are the most ardent champions of 
merger. They demonstrated their predilec- 
tions by mass hoisting of the West 
German national flag during the crucial 
days of agitation, thus belying the Marxist 
canon which idéntifies the cause of 
socialism with the industrial working class 
and also contrary to the indisputable fact 
that under the old regime the industrial 
workers enjoyed many rights and privi- 
leges. Another: interesting sidelight on 
socio-political alignments during the tran- 
sition is the fact that the farming com- 
munity in the northern agricultural part 
of the GDR was much less enthusiastic 
about ringing out the old order. The small 
segment of committed Marxists that sur- 
vives today seeks to explain this socialistic 
nostalgia of the northern agriculturists as 


the success of the old regime’s collectivisa- 


tion and co-operativisation programmes. 

The largest agglomeration of Marxists 
in East Germany today is represented by 
the newly formed Party of Democratic 
Socialism (PDS) led by Gregor Gysi. In 
the last two rounds of election, that is, for 
parliament and local administrations, this 
party secured about one-sixth of the total 
votes cast. Its support, however, is mainly 
concentrated among the intelligentsia in 
and around East Berlin and partly among 
the agriculturists in the northern regions. 
It is striving to work out a platform for 
socialist mobilisation on the basis of a 
critical evaluation of the policies and prac- 
tices of the old regime and a blueprint for 
actions in defence of the socially weak sec- 
tions as well as the articulation of the 
interests of workers in hi-tech areas, 
engineers, middle strata, women, students 
and so on along with serious attention to 
questions of human rights and ecology. 
With its professed adherence to the legacy 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin, the PDS also 


` proposes to re-examine the traditions of 


Bernstein, Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg and 
even Rudolph Bahro—apparently a 
somewhat difficult objective if re- 
examination has to have some positive 


connotation. Some of the party activists 
also mention Gramsci in this connection. 
But the overall impression that this cor- 
respondent got from brief personal talxs 
with some of the party’s activists and sym- 
pathisers was one of a certain lack of 
theoretical clarity, which, however, is not 
quite unexpected. Most of them, nurtured 
as they have been within the milieu of the 


_ previous regime of the SED (Socialist 


Unity Party) had got very little oppor- 
tunity of serious theoretical education, 
that is, beyond the hackneyed official pro- 
paganda tracts. It will not be very easy for 
them now to master the expanding theore- 
tical dimensions, pressed as they will be 
by practical jobs, for survival and minimal 
organisational consolidation in the com- 
ing days. 

Already the PDS is under attack. While 
the left-of-centre elements in the SPD of 
the ruling coalition tend to think that the 
formation of the PDS with its linkage 
through Marxism with the overthrown 
SED tradition was a mistake, and worse 
still, a provocation, the rightists domi- 
nating the ruling coalition have already 
launched attacks on the new party. 

The government demanded that PDS 
hand back all its property and assets 
which the government claimed had been 
inherited from the illegitimate acquisitions 
of the SED. Gregor Gysi, leader of the 
PDS complement in parliament, not only 
offered a spirited resistance to the crude 
misrepresentation in the house but also 
organised an impressive public demonstra- 
tion in the streets of East Berlin in pro- 
test. Citing facts and figures Gysi claimed 
that his party’s assets were derived from 
contributions of members and supporters. 
He also lambasted the governments move 
as a design to get rid of serious opposi- 
tion, all their talk of democratic freedom 
notwithstanding. 

The pressure on the PDS is not the only 
offensive from the right on the surviving 
forces of socialist traditions. Apart from 
moves to eradicate’ vestiges of Marxian 
legacy like changing the names of Marx- 
Engels Platz in East Berlin or that of the 
Karl Marx University in Leipzig, notices 
have been served on a couple of hundreds 
of lecturers in Marxism in the Humboldt 
University for termination of their jobs. 
This is the reflection of the new regimes 
respect for pluralism and freedom of 
thought and speech! 

The new regime does not stand out for 
respect for truth either. Following the 
overthrow of the old order, the new rulers 
planfully leaked to the world press lurid 
Stories about Honecker’s secret Swiss 
bank accounts and also the allegedly 
opulent life-style of the former SED 
leaders. In personal talks with this cor- 
respondent a member of the present coali- 
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tion cabinet confessed that the govern- 
ment had no evidence at all about the 
secret accounts and that the personal life- 
style of the deposed leaders was quite 
modest indeed and had been no higher 
than that of an average skilled worker in 
West Germany. Moreover, most of the pre- 
sent ministers have moved over to the 
same ministerial residences which they 
once condemned as highly ostentatious. 

As the early romanticism of the East- 
West honeymoon in Germany wears out, 
the bulk of the population in the eastern 
part will gradually wake up to the reality 
of a polarised class society which will cer- 


tainly not conform with the dream-world 
they had been led to visualise. Even a CIA 


analyst has predicted that unemployment. 


in East Germany (and Yugoslavia) will 
climb to 15 to 20 per cent. Such an even- 
tuality will certainly offer wide oppor- 
tunities for the new left to grow— 
provided, of course, they can equip 
themselves for the upcoming tasks, 
theoretically, organisationally and prac- 
tically. They deserve all the good wishes 
from progressive forces all over the world, 
as they will be confronting the most 
powerful of the contemporary ruling class 
consolidations. 


Thatcher Miracle in Perspective 


Nigel M Healey 





An attempt to outline the nature of the economic reforms 
introduced by the Conservative government in Britain over the last 
eleven years and assess the extent to which they have genuinely 
laid the foundations for sustained economic recovery. 





SELDOM has a national government’s 
economic strategy generated such intense 
international interest. The British govern- 
ment’s attempts to undo forty years of 
socialism—and thereby recreate the basis 
for sustained economic growth-—have 
been followed closely around the world by 
commentators hungry for definitive 
results from Thatcher’s ‘economic 
experiment’. 

For those predisposed to the liberal, free 
market policies pursued by the British 
government since 1979, the results to date 
have been highly encouraging. Since the 
end of the 1979-82 recession in Britain, 
labour productivity in manufacturing has 
raced ahead at 5.4 per cent pa (compared 
with 1.9 per cent pa 1973-79). Labour pro- 
ductivity overall has averaged 2.7 per cent 
pa, faster than any other major OECD 
country except Japan; and unemployment 
has now fallen to 5.7 per cent, lower than 
in West Germany (7.4 per cent) and 
France (9.4 per cent) and only half the rate 
in Italy (10.9 per cent). In 1990, Britain 
enters its ninth successive year of 
economic recovery: since 1982, real out- 
put has grown at 3.3 per cent pa, comfor- 
tably outstripping the 2 per cent pa growth 
rate of the 1973-79 period. 

Yet for those hostile to the Thatcher 
government’s exclusive reliance on /aissez- 
faire policies, the recent emergence of an 
unprecedented current account deficit 
(which exceeded 4 per cent of GDP in 
1989) and the fact that wage inflation has 
never dropped below 6 per cent pa since 
1979, despite tnemployment rates peak- 
ing at 12 per cent plus, provide evidence 
of continuing supply-side problems in the 


British economy. This essay briefly 
outlines the nature of the economic 
reforms introduced by the Conservative 
government over the last eleven years and 
assesses the extent to which they have ge- 
nuinely laid the foundations for sustained 
economic recovery in Britain. 

The changes wrought by Thatcher’s 
government in the British economy since 
1979 have been profound and fall into 
three main categories: measures to reduce 
the role of the state in direct production, 
by the ‘privatisation’ of publicly-owned 
enterprises; measures to increase incen- 
tives to work and invest by reforms in the 
tax and social welfare system; and 
measures to promote competition in the 
private sector through a mixture of 
deregulation and market liberalisation— 
notably in the labour market where tough, 
new anti-union laws have been enacted. 


Privatisation has been the centre-piece of ' 


British supply-side policy. By value, 
almost half the stock of public assets has 
now been transferred to private owner- 
ship, including telecommunications 
(British Telecom), natural gas distribution 
(British Gas), the national airline (British 
Airways), water distribution and over one 
million public hdusing units. Electricity 
generation and distribution is to follow 
suit shortly. On the tax front, the inherited 
structure of income tax rates spanning the 
range 25-98 per cent has been trimmed to 
only two, a basic rate of 25 per cent and 


a top rate of 40 per cent. Personal tax. 


allowances and thresholds have been 
systematically over-indexed to increase 
their real value and capital gains tax has 
been amended to remove inflation gains 
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from the net, while company taxation has 
been completely revised to bring the 
marginal rate down from 53 pef cent to 
35 per cent. : 

With the intention of increasing incen- 
tives to work, the government has also 
initiated a reform of the social security 
system, which was primarily designed to 
reduce ‘replacement ratios’ (i e, the ratio 
of unemployment benefits to expected 
post-tax income from work) for the 
unemployed and moderate the ‘poverty 
trap’ (ie, the disincentive to work caused 
by the withdrawal of benefits as income 
rises) for the low-paid. To strengthen the 
demand-side of the labour market, 
employers’ payroll taxes have been 
reduced. 

Finally, far-reaching legislative changes 
to liberalise the labour, capital and goods 
markets have been implemented. All 
prices and incomes controls, which had 
been almost continuously in force in 
Britain since the early 1960s, were 
unceremoniously dumped as soon as 
Thatcher took power in 1979. A series of 
employment acts has severely limited the 
power of labour unions to pursue in- 
dustrial action and several, including the 
once-mighty National Union of (Coal) 
Mineworkers, have had their assets seized 
for failing to comply with the new codes 
of conduct. Union density has fallen 
sharply from the peak of 58 per cent 
reached at the end of the 1970s to approxi- 
mately 45 per cent today. 

In the financial markets, international 
capital controls were scrapped in 1979 and 
all direct banking controls phased out 
during 1979-81. In 1986, ‘Big Bang’ 
deregulated the city of London and 
building societies (i e, institutions 
historically restricted to lending funds for 
the purpose of buying a house) were per- 
mitted to compete on an equal footing 
with banks in a range of services. In the 
goods markets, a number of statutory 
monopolies have been legislated into 
history. 


As noted above, the results of this raft 
of policy changes and innovations have: 
been superficially impressive, although it 
is easy to overstate the extent to which the 
Thatcher years have constituted a break 
with the past. For example, while 
economic growth has undoubtedly beem 
above trend since 1982, this favourable: 
picture is highly sensitive to the base year 
chosen. Taken from 1979, the peak of the: 
previous cycle rather than its subsequent 
trough in 1982, the average rate of growth 
falls to only 2.3 per cent pa—marginally 
better than the 2 per cent achieved in the: 
period 1973-79, rather worse than the 2.5- 
per cent of the 1960s and broadly in line: 
with Britain’s long-term growth record. 

The fundamental question, however, is 
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not whether there has been a change in 
Britain’s economic performance under the 
Thatcher government (there clearly has 
been), but rather whether the above trend 
rates of growth enjoyed by the British 
economy since 1982 represent a ‘catch-up’ 
period following the deepest recession 
since the 1930s, or whether the supply-side 
reforms of the Thatcher government have 
laid the foundations for a new, higher 
trend rate of growth. 

The British government maintains that 
the ‘new realism” in industrial relations its 
labour union reforms have engendered, 
taken together with the dramatic turn- 
around in the profitability of British 
industry fostered by its supply-side 
measures generally (the pre-tax real rate 
of return on capital has soared from 6 per 


cent pa in 1979 to 13 per cent in 1989), 


have created the conditions for a new 
period of Japanese-style growth, in a 
climate where managers are free to 
manage effectively and companies have 
both the funds—from retained profits— 
and the incentive—a dramatically higher 
rate of return on capital—to invest for the 
future with confidence. 

However, a series of recent studies in 
Britain suggests that this interpretation of 
the 1980s maybe unduly optimistic. The 
improvement in productivity growth since 
1982 has undoubtedly been genuine, 
although it appears to have been as much 
due to the salutary effect of the savage 
labour shakeout during the 1979-82 
recession—when unemployment doubled 
from 1979-82, so breaking the will of 
unions to resist change—as to the restric- 
tive union legislation passed by the 
Thatcher government. But the key point 
is that these productivity gains have been 
almost wholly due to an intensification of 
work effart and the abolition of restric- 
tive labour practices. While the more ef- 
ficient use of existing inputs can raise pro- 
ductivity in a once-for-all fashion, only if 
the quality and quantity of inputs is 
increased can the present rate of produc- 
tivity increase be maintained into the 
1990s. 

In other words, only if the business sec- 
tor uses its greatly enhanced profitability 
to invest for growth will there be a real 
‘economic renaissance’ in Britain. Sus- 
tained recovery requires three breaks with 
the low-growth past: increased research 
and development in new products and 
processes; increased investment in physical 
capital; and increased investment in 
human capital. 

Taking each in turn, Britain’s record on 
research and development (R and D) in 
1979 was broadly in line with that in the 
United States, West Germany and Japan 
(ie total expenditure on R and D 
amounted to approximately 2.2 per cent 
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of GDP). But while all the other major 
industrialised nations increased the share 
of GDP devoted to R and D in the 1980s, 
in Britain the ratio actually declined. In 
Britain, moreover, government-funded 
military research and development takes 
a higher proportion of GDP (0.5 per cent) 
than in any other except the US (0.9 per 
cent) and this share actually rose in the 
1980s. Investment in physical capital has 
also been disappointingly low in the 
1980s. Overall, the capital stock in Britain 
rose by only 2 per cent pa in real terms 
between 1979-88. This figure also conceals 
a great imbalance: net real investment in 
banking, finance and business services 
rattled along at a healthy 8.2 per cent pa, 
while in manufacturing it stagnated at a 
mere | per cent pa and actually fell by 2 
per cent pa in the transport sector. Finally, 
investment in human capital has also been 
disappointing. Despite laudable efforts by 
the government to reform industrial train- 
ing programmes, the proportion of 
manufacturing workers in: training has 
slumped sharply during the 1980s, from 
4.5 per cent in 1979 to 2.1 per cent in 1988 
for males and from 2.4 per cent to 1.1 per 
cent for females. Britain has the lowest 
proportion of 18-25 year olds in full-time 
education in any advanced country. 

All three factors imply that the recovery 
in output and productivity witnessed from 
1982-89 is likely to fizzle out and return 
to its more sluggish, long-term trend in the 
1990s. This depressing conclusion Is sup- 
ported by two further symptoms of con- 
tinuing supply-side malaise in the British 
economy. Despite all the Thatcher govern- 
ment’s attempts to improve the function- 
ing of the labour market, estimiates of the 
‘natural rate of unemployment’ in Britain 
(i e, the rate of unemployment consistent 
with a constant level of inflation) have 
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risen sharply since 1979 to roughly 10 per 
cent, suggesting that the mismatch bet- 
ween labour supply and demand is now 
more pronounced than at any time since 
1945. The recent upsurge in price and 
wage inflation in Britain, which has seen 
inflation edge back up towards the 8 per 
cent level suffered in 1978, takes place 
against the background of unemployment 
levels which, although low in the context 
of the 1980s, are—at roughly 6 per cent— 
twice the average for 1945-79. 


The second worrying feature of the 
British economy has been the emergence 
of an unprecedented current account 
deficit in the last three years. Britain’s has 
moved into a huge external deficit since 
1987, as strong demand growth has 
outstripped the capacity of the supply-side 
to deliver the goods, resulting in imports 
being sucked in from overseas. The im- 
plication is that, however efficient and 
profitable British industry may have 
become during the 1980s, the industrial 
base is now simply too small to meet the 
needs of Britain’s 55 million consumers. 


Eleven years of Thatcherism have un- 
questionably wrought huge changes in the 
British economy. The critical question 
remains whether the Thatcher government 
has simtply put the British economy 
through a much needed cold shower, 
thereby shocking it into once-for-all pro- 
ductivity gains as work practices are 
reformed and overmanning eliminated, or 
whether the foundations for a lasting 
supply-side revolution have been laid. 
The evidence favours the ‘cold shower’ 
hypothesis and the indications are 
that the 1990s will find Britain locked 
back onto its path of relative economic 
decline, as productivity and output growth 
revert to their previous, low trend rates. 
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An article by the author in this journal in the late sixties noted 
that western ‘anthropologists had neglected the study of 
imperialism as a world system. The author suggests below that 
this has been remedied, as various social and political movements 
catalysed a corpus of social science literature and debate. This 
article examines demographic and economic indicators to highlight 
‘the changing character of developed and less developed capitalist 


and socialist countries and its significance for social scientists. 
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IN 1967 I wrote a paper, ‘New Proposals 
for Anthropologists’, for the Southwestern 
States Anthropological Association 
meeting in San Francisco. I couldn’t think 


of a journal in the United States that - 


might be likely to publish it, and it was 
published in Economic and Political 
Weekly. Monthly Review republished it in 
1968 as ‘Anthropology and Imperialism’, 
after which it was translated into several 
languages and reprinted many times. 

` I want first to briefly outline the pro- 
blems that were bothering me when I 
wrote that paper and the historical 
background to it. I would then like to 
mention some of the kinds of work that 
have been done in North America since 
1968 that are relevant to those problems. 
Finally, I want to talk about some of the 
major changes in the world which have an 
impact on our subject and our thinking. 

‘Anthropology and Imperialism’ was 
written at the height of the war in 
Vietnam. My husband, David Aberle, and 
I, along with a number of other anthro- 
pologists, had become deeply disturbed by 
the evidence of wholesale destruction of 
territory, villages and people by US forces 
in Vietnam, especially by the use of anti- 
personnel weapons such as napalm, and 
the defoliation of forests and cultivated 
land. 

In 1967 David Aberle presented a 
resolution at the annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association 
which condemned those weapons. Td our 
dismay, it was ruled out of order by the 
then chairperson, Frederica de la Guna, 
and vehemently opposed by Margaret 
Mead, who argued that political resolu- 
tions were ‘not in the professional interests 
of anthropologists’. There was a commo- 
tion on the floor. David Aberle, Gerald 
Berreman and others argued against the 
chair, but the day was won when Michael 


na 


Harner rose and stated: ‘Genocide is not 
in the professional interests of anthro- 
pologists? Against the chair’s ruling, the 
resolution was then passed by a large 
majority. It was one of the first published 
statements by a professional association 
against the war in Vietnam. There was of 
course an enormous outcry against the 
war by the US public as well as by pro- 
fessionals in later years. The Vietnam war 
{or as the Vietnamese more properly call 
it, the US imperialist war) came to an end 
in 1975, after about two million Vietna- 
mese had been killed and perhaps another 
two million crippled. 

By ‘imperialism’ I mean any social 
system in which the, government and/or 
private property owners of one or more 
countries dominate the government and 
people of one or more other countries or 
regions politically, militarily, economical- 
ly, or socio-culturally (usually, all four of 
those) to the detriment of most of the 
subordinated people’s welfare. 

For the last 400 years, most imperialism 
has been capitalist. During this century, 
capitalist imperialism has wreaked the 
most harm and been responsible for the 
most deaths through two world wars and 
almost countless ‘minor’ wars, as well as 
through starvation, malnutrition, destruc- 
tion of traditional agriculture and in- 
dustries, and political repression by 
dependent, dictatorial governments. 

However, the Soviet Union and China 
have also practised forms of imperialism 
since their revolutions. In 1967 I tended 
to neglect this phenomenon because I am 
a Marxist and was somewhat biased in my 
outlook, and partly because I did not have 

evidence that the USSR and China had 
extracted economic surplus from their 
dependencies, and so I tended to under- 
estimate the political and cultural repres- 
sion that they had practised. I agree, 
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however, with those who argue that the 
Soviet Union Aas practised imperialism in 
eastern Europe and in some of its own 
republics (although not, I would add, in 
allied third world countries such as Cuba 
or Vietnam). And I think that China has 
practised imperialism in Tibet, and has 
tried to do so through its military and 
economic support of the murderous 
Khmer Rouge in Cambodia and through 
its Invasions and encroachments on 
Vietnamese territory since the early 1970s. 
The Soviet empire is now clearly breaking 
up, while Chinese imperialist efforts in the 
Indochinese countries have met stiff and, 
one hopes, decisive resistance. 

Capitalist imperialism, however, is still 
flourishing. It operates especially through 
the support, often covert, of governments 
which favour the interests of the US 
capitalist class, and through the extraction 
of economic surplus from the dominated 
countries by such means as withdrawal of 
profits, unequal trade, and especially 
recently, foreign debt. 

In my article ‘Anthropology and Im- 
perialism’, I noted that western anthro- 
pologists had neglected the study of im- 
perialism as a world system. I argued that 
in most cases dependence on the im- 
perialist powers of their own countries, yet 
also on the goodwill of the people whose 
cultures and societies they studied, had 
tended to produce either an attempt at 
value-free social science (which is impossi- 
ble), or a kind of liberal benevolence in 
which anthropologists worked for reforms 
in dependent societies rather than con- 
fronting the governments and the total 
system in which they operated. I noted 


that because of anti-communism in the 


western imperialist countries, hardly any 
western anthropologists had done field- 
work in socialist societies, and that an- 
thropologists did not usually even use the 
work of journalists and others who had 
lived in and written about socialist coun- 
tries or were associated with revolutionary 
movements. 

I tried to do a numerical calculation of 
the so-called third world or ‘under- 
developed’ countries, the results of which 
are presented in the accompanying table. 
I argued that shortly after World War II, 
it had looked as if at least 37 per cent of 
the third world population—for example 
in India, Indonesia, Egypt, etc—might 
progress in mixed economies under 
relatively independent governments, but 
that by the late 1960s, it seemed that those 
countries, which I classified as ‘less depen- 
dent capitalist’, were also coming more 
and more under the sway of capitalist im- 
perialism, especially from the US. 
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I noted that about one third of the third . 


world populations had had revolutions 
and were moving towards socialism in 
systems which I Saw as relatively 
independent. 

About two per cent of the third world 
people still lived in outright colonies in 
1967, while about 28 per cent lived under 
governments which might be called ‘neo- 
colonial’, as they were largely beholden to 
one or more imperialist powers and were 
likely to collapse if imperialist military 

‘and economic support were withdrawn. 

Within this global setting, I noticed that 

in the läte 1960s, at least 20 third world 
‘countries with a total population of 266 
million—J1 per cent of the third world 
population—possessed armed revolu- 
tionary socialist movements, while 
another 21 per cent of the third world 
peoples had large, unarmed revolutionary 
movements or parties with considerable 
popular support. 

It seemed to me that western anthro- 
pologists were entering a dilemma because 
they worked increasingly in countries that 
were undergoing revolutionary upheavals, 
yet they were funded by and dependent on 
counter-revolutionary, usually western, 
governments and universities. I suggested 
that in spite of this dilemma, anthro- 
pologists should try to study socialist 
countries and revolutionary movements 
with as little bias as possible. I also pro- 
posed trying to compare the effects of 
western capitalist and industrial socialist 
forms of influence on third world peoples, 
for example, by comparing United States 
influence on the Dominican Republic with 
Soviet influence on Cuba. Another sug- 
gestion was, that we try to test, through 
research, André Gunder Frank’s belief 
that per capita food production in non- 
communist Africa, Asia and Latin 
America had declined, often to pre-war 
levels, since 1960, whereas it had risen 
above pre-war levels in China and Cuba. 

Before tuming to the present, I want to 
note that it is not easy for anthropologists 
to study imperialism and report their fin- 
dings and hypotheses boldly. We may 
think we are free and independent, but 
often we are not, or have not been in my 
experience. Pd like to mention three 
incidents where this was ‘brought home 
to me. 

The first of these occurred in October 
1962 when I gave a lecture at the request 
of students at Brandeis University on the 
day of the Cuban missile crisis.. I must 


admit it was a fairly passionate lecture, as’ 


I had been studying the Caribbean, had 
visited Trinidad, and in general supported 
the Cuban revolution. I condemned the 
US threats to Cuba, which the US had 
already invaded at the Bay of Pigs in 1961, 
‘supported Cuba’s right to defend itself, 
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and spoke warmly of some of the reforms 
that Fidel Castro had introduced. As a 
result of this talk, the university president 
came down on me very severely. He made 
it known that I would never receive a 
permanent appointment at Brandeis, and 
after a series of incidents may husband 
and I were forced out of the university. We 
moved to the University of Oregon, but 
I was unable to find another regular 
teaching post until 1967. 

A different dilemma presented itself in 
early 1967. The US government brought 
in a ruling that students in universities and 
colleges would be classified by their draft 
boards in accordance with the grades that 
they received. In general, students in good 
standing would be exempt from fighting 
in Vietnam, but students who failed exams 
would have to go. Feeling that this com- 
promised the integrity of his subject and 
gave him an unjustifiable right of life and 
death over his students, David Aberle 
refused to fail ahy of them, and I 
informed my department that I would not 
grade the students in some sessional lec- 
tures that I was about to give. As a result, 
my appointment was withdrawn, and 
David faced the embarrassing prospect of 
having other faculty grade his students. 
In some other universities, a number of 
faculty members were fired for refusing 
to grade their students, This situation con- 
tributed to our decision to move to 
Canada. Ironically, the draft board regula- 
tion was withdrawn while we were leaving. 

For me, however, Canada proved less 
than hospitable for revolutionary 
socialists. I taught for two years at Simon 
Fraser University in a department about 
half of whose faculty were Marxists or left 
liberals. Too many extraordinary events 
happened for me to recount, but when my 
contract came up for renewal, although 
I was a senior professor, I was turned 
down by the Tenure Committee on the 


grounds of ‘serious doubts about her 


scholarly objectivity and academic 
procedures’. 

The ‘scholarly objectivity’ ruling, I later 
learned, arose because the committee— 
which did not contain any anthropologists 
or sociologists—-had read only one of my 
articles, ‘Anthropology and Imperialism’. 
Apparently they didn’t hke it. The 
‘academic procedures’ objection was 
based on the fact that our department had 
instituted student committees on par with 
those of the faculty for recommendations 
on such matters as curriculum, promo- 
tions, and hiring. The administration and 
most of the university disapproved, and 
11 of us, or half the department, who had 
supported the student committees, were 
fired. Five of us were dismissed in mid- 
year after a strike by students and facul- 
ty, even {hough a series of independent 


faculty committees from outside the 
university had judged that we should be 


As a result of this fiasco, Simon Fraser 
University was censured and boycotted for 
15 years by most professional associations 
in the social sciences worldwide. The 
result for me, however, was that I could 
not find a regular teaching position locally 
until 1984, when the University of British 
Columbia offered me a professorship. | 
didn’t take it then, as I was nearly 60 and 


was in the midst of research in India and | 


Vietnam. 

Although these events were painful at 
the time, I must note that I don’t have the 
need to self-pity, for I was able to obtain 
grants and have had a wonderful time for 
thirty years studying revolutionary 
movements and societies. At times, 
however, I have felt wistful because my 
contact with students has been so limited. 
Some professors fared much worse than 
I did, and some chose or were forced to 
leave the} universities. 

In spite of such obstacles, universities 
in North America are more open now 
than they were in the 1960s, and research 
on imperialism has increased enormously. 
During the sixties, national liberation 
movements in the third world, the Black 
Liberation movement in the United States, 
the Women’s Liberation movement, and 
the anti-war movement smashed the in- 
tellectual strait-jacket that North 
Americans had suffered under since the 
McCarthy period, when Marxists and 
many left-liberals were cleaned’ out of 
universities and colleges-—indeed, out of 
most forms of employment. Because of 
the shifts in power that occurred as a 
result of these new social movements, 
radical scholars were again able to find a 
footing in universities, even if only tem- 
porarily in some cases. Inside and outside 
the colleges, a large body of radical social 
science literature and debate arose. Much 
of it was in sociology and economics 


tee 


rather than anthropology or political | 


science, but all disciplines were affected. | 


Following the publication of Paul 
Baran’s Political Economy of Growth 
(1957) and Harry Magdoff’s The Age of 
Imperialism (1968), André Gunder Frank 
and Immanuel Wallerstein have done 
more than most authors to try to grasp 
the dynamics of imperialism and its 
changes through the centuries. Eric Wolf’s 
Europe and the Peoples Without History 


is a major contribution, as are the 


works of Noam Chomsky and Edward S 
Herman, Edward Friedman and Mark 
Selden, John Bellamy Foster, Chery] 
Payer, Eleanor Leacock, and Susan 
George. Among studies of imperialism in 
particular regions, I have found Wolf’s 
work on Central America, James Petras 
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on Latin America, Thomas Hodgkin on 
Africa and Vietnam, and Gabriel Kolko, 
also Daniel Gettelman and his associates, 
on Vietnam, among the most fruitful. My 
own work has been on the impact of im- 
perialism in India and Vietnam. 

A number of North American and 
other western scholars have now worked 
in so-called communist countries, for 
example Eleanor Smollett in Bulgaria, 
Michael Vickery and Ben Kiernan in 
Cambodia, a host of scholars in China, 
and Melanie Beresford, David Marr, 
Christine White, Jayne Werner and myself 
in Vietnam. But the list is too long to 
recount. And of course, as before, there 
have been excellent studies of imperialism, 
revolution and socialism by scholars in the 
third world or outside western universities 
by such authors as Paul Sweezy and Harry 
Magdoff, Darcy Ribeiro, Felix Greene, 
Wilfred Burchett, Arlene Eisen, Susan 
George, and many more. In the late six- 
ties and later, journals sprang up that were 
devoted to radical scholarship on the third 
world, for example, Journal of Contem- 
porary Asia, Bulletin of Concerned Asian 
Scholars, Journal of Third Worid Studies, 
and several on south Asia, Latin America 
and the Middle East. Although there are 
still anthropologists who would deny that 
imperialism exists, it must be hard now 
to go through a university education in the 
social sciences without some knowledge 
of it. There are still, of course, anthro- 
pologists and other social scientists who 
work actively, sometimes covertly, in sup- 
port of imperialism, but their influence 
is less menacing than when I first came 
to the United States in 1953. 

Lest I sound too optimistic, it must be 
stressed that imperialism is as bloody and 
cruel as it ever was. In the last decade, we 
have had the British invasion of the 
Falklands/Malvinas Islands, British 
repression in Northern Ireland, the US 
invasions of Lebanon, Grenada and 
Panama, the US attack on Libya, South 
African support for invasions in Angola, 
Namibia and Mozambique, and ‘low 
intensity warfare’ (which is never low- 
intensity for those at the receiving end) in 
Afghanistan, Cambodia, Angola, and 
Nicaragua. China, too, has joined the 
CIA in harassing Vietnam and supporting 
the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia. Some 
might count the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan as an imperialist adventure— 
one the Soviets now regret. I am doubt- 
ful of that, for I think the Afghan govern- 
ment was worth supporting against the 
mullahs and the landlords. Some might 
also include the Vietnamese troops’ war- 
fare in Cambodia, and the Cubans’ in 
Angola, but I would not. My reasons are 
that in both cases, those governments and 
troops went in to help the working peo- 


ple of allied countries, much to their own 
cost and disadvantage. The allied govern- 
ments had popular support, were trying 
to build more humane, egalitarian 
societies, and were worth helping. 

I want now to turn to the changing 
character of the world today and its 
significance for social scientists. The ac- 


companying table gives a rough 


breakdown of countries in the ‘developed’ 
and ‘less developed’ areas as of 1960, 1980 
and 1990. Some of the countries I have 
listed as ‘less dependent capitalist’ ought 
perhaps to bélong to the ‘more heavily 
dependent capitalist’ category, but I have 
given them the benefit of the doubt when 
I was uncertain. The category of ‘socialist 
countries’ lists these as they are at present, 
but it may be that we shall shortly have 
to reclassify some of them, for example, 
Poland, East Germany and Hungary, as 
capitalist. 

The first important change is that the 
populations of developed countries, both 
socialist and capitalist, have shrunk as a 
percentage of the world population since 
1960. Together they have fallen from 
nearly 35 per cent of the world popula- 
tion to just over 22 per cent. This change 
has come about mainly because of 
population growth in the third world at 
a time when birth rates were falling in 
most of the developed states. 

The capitalist ‘less developed countries’ 
have grown the most as a category. This 


growth has been mainly in the poorest, , 


most dependent states. The states I have 
called ‘less dependent capitalist LDCs’ 
have stayed at much the same percentage 
of the world population as in 1960. 
Now, as then, there are some countries 
such as South Africa, Israel, Spain and 
Portugal among LDCs which some 
authors call ‘semi-peripheral? They con- 
tribute less than 5 per cent of the world 
population. Their per capita incomes 
average about 4,480 dollars a year, as 
against ari average of only 908 dollars per 
year for the other capitalist LDCs. Some 
former ‘semi-peripheral’ states, such as 
Argentina, have dropped into the low 
income category since 1960 and have been 
reclassified. A few, notably the four 
‘tigers’ of Asia—Hong Kong, South 


Korea, Singapore and Taiwan—have risen 
into the semi-peripheral category through 
industrialisation or highly favourable 
trading positions. These countries are 
often cited as show-cases for capitalist 
industrialisation. They have however, only 
a tiny percentage of the third world 
population, and are anomalies. In part, 

they were built up initially through capital- 
flight from China, or by industrial capital 
from the west as places of cheap labour 
to which transnational corporations could 
move their factories. There is little hope 
that the majority of Africans, Indians, or 
Latin Americans could climb out of their 
deep poverty through the same route. 

The number of socialist LDCs have 
grown as a percentage of the total since 
1960, mainly through national liberation 
wars in Indochina and other previously 
dependent capitalist states. These coun- 
tries, however, have not increased their 
percentage of the world population since 
1980, for the 1980s saw few successful 
national liberation struggles except in 
Namibia. 

In general, most socialist countries have 
not done well since 1960. Recently, we 
have seen the collapse of almost all com- 
munist governments in eastern Europe, 
and severe conflict in the Soviet Union. 
The economies of Soviet Union and all 
eastern European states are badly com- 
promised, partly through too-heavy 
military burden and the burden of aid to 
the third world, partly through debts to 
the industrial capitalist states, but also no 
doubt because- bureaucratic centralism 
has proved inadequate for building , 
modem economies with high technology 
or for administering modern, highly 
educated populations. 

In the third world, too, a number of 
states like Ethiopia, Burkina Faso Congo ' 
(Brazzaville) and Mozambique are giving 
up one-party rule and turning to greater 
reliance on the market in order to try to 
develop their economies. Cuba is the most 
successful of the third world socialist 
countries, but it has relied on generous 
Soviet aid, and may not be able to con- 
tinue on its present path as that aid is 
withdrawn. China has travelled far along 
the road to capitalism. Without China. 


TABLE : TENTATIVE CATEGORIES OF STATES AS PERCENTAGES OF WORLD POPULATION 





‘Developed’ Countries 
Capitalist 
Socialist 
Sub-total 

‘Less Developed’ Countries 
Heavily dependent capitalist 
Less dependent capitalist 
Socialist 
Sub-total 


1960 1980 ` 1990 
23.11 16.89 14.12 
11.56 9.47 8.21 
34.67 26.36 22.33 
19.69 27.27 28.79 
24.17 19.29 22.71 
21.47 27.08 26.17 
65.33 73.64 71.67 
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less developed socialist countries claim 
only about 5.8 per cent of the world 
population. At least at present, wie future 
of the socialist state with van,uard com- 
munist parties is problematic. The average 
per capita annual income of the developed 
socialist countries is only 4,427 dollars, as 
opposed to more than 13,000 dollars in the 
industrial capitalist states. The average per 
capita income in the less developed 
socialist states is reported to be only 736 
dollars, less than the 908 dollars of the 
capitalist LDCs excluding the semi- 
peripheral states. It should be noted, 
however, that socialist per capita income 
are actually higher than is reported in 
dollar terms, for they include, as well as 
cash incomes, substantial amounts in 
welfare facilities and subsidised rents and 
consumer goods. 

Meanwhile, the gap in wealth and 
vechnology between developed and 
underdeveloped capitalist states is widen- 
ing alarmingly. Many more millions of 
people in the third world are very poor, 
and many more are starving, than in 1960. 
Today, 40 million children die needlessly 
each year in the third world, while the 
developed countries do less and less to aid 
them, and draw more and more of their 
wealth from, those countries. Susan 
George’s book, A Fate Worse Than Debt, 
graphically illustrates these horrors. 

The gaps in incomes within industrial 
capitalist states are also widening. The 
capitalist world economy has been in a 
crisis since 1973, and almost every coun- 
try has seen a decline in the incomes of 
most workers, a progressive deepening of 
recessions, and on average, greater 
unemployment. While the socialist ‘world’ 
is in an obvious crisis, the capitalist 
‘world’ may be teetering on the edge of 
an abyss of financial collapse and depres- 
sion worse than has been seen in this 
century. 

At the same time, major shifts are 
occurring in the distribution of power 
among industrial capitalist states. US 
imperialism, which reigned almost 
supreme until the mid-seventies, is declin- 
ing in the face of its enormous foreigh 
debt and budget deficit and of rebellions 
within its satraps. The US may still be Able 
to ‘win’ in small countries like Grenada 
and Panama, but it cannot take on the 
whole of Central, let alone of Latin 
America, nor the Middle East nor the 
Pacific. Western Europe and Japan must 
share the ‘burden’ in the 1990s. They may 
expand their empires temporarily, or may 
be submerged in a world depression. What 
they cannot do is plunge into a world war, 
as they did in periods of comparable inter- 
imperialist competition in 1914 and 1939. 
Some other way out of the world crisis 
must be found. The only way that | can 
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see is some form of world socialism— 
ultimately, of world communism—in 
which production and distribution are 
organised rationally within and between 
nations, and working people have the 
main voice in the running of their 
societies. 

The immediate outlook is admittedly 
rdther gloomy for socialists and for most 
of the world population. Yet I don’t 
believe for a moment that this means that 
socialism is dead, or that we are at Francis 
Fukuyama’s ‘End of History? I also don’t 
think it is true, as some authorities tn the 
west are telling us, that we have seen the 
end of national liberation struggles, At 
least four are going on at present, with 
strong chances of success—in El Salvador, 
the Philippines, Palestine and South 
Africa. The enormous size of the under- 
developed world and the increasing, 
totally unnecessary poverty of most of it, 
suggest widespread national revolutions in 
the not-too-distant future. For the time 
being, these movements may not get much 
help from the older ‘socialist camp’. The 
Soviet Union and the countries of eastern 
Europe are likely to turn inwards in the 
next few years in an effort to solve their 
own problems. It may be some time before 
their people realise that capitalism, or 
reliance on industrial capitalist loans, is 
not the answer to their political and 
economic problems, and before they start 
to struggle for a new national and a new 
world order. But in the third world, some 
countries, notably in Latin America, may 
begin to struggle collectively against the 
deprivations caused by capitalist im- 
perialism. In many low-income countries, 
we may see various forms of revolutionary 
movement, military or non-violent, accor- 
ding to the. circumstances. 

We can also expect struggles in the in- 
dustrial capitalist states on the part of 
workers, minorities, wemen and the 
unemployed, as the capitalist crisis 
detpens. In eastern Europe too, it is 
unlikely that the workers who built 
Solidarity in the early eighties will sit 
down indefinitely under the crippling 
prescriptions of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

What is still more probable is that we 
shall see worldwide struggles. Such strug- 
gles are essential now because the world 
economy has become more unitary since 
the sixties and its most serious problems 
affect many countries, or even the whole 
world, simultaneously. 

Three worldwide struggles are likely to 
be significant and will probably interact. 
One is the struggle for a New Economic 
Order which will redistribute the world’s 
wealth among the industrial and low- 
income states. It was prescribed_by the 
United Nations in 1975 and «spelled out 


again by Gorbachev in 1985, and is long 
past due. If it does not happen, millions 
more will die young in the third world and 
international conflict will grow. 

The second struggle is for disarma- 
ment, both nuclear and so-called ‘conven- 
tional? We can see the interaction of this 
struggle with that for a New Economic 
Order when we consider that all of . 
Vietnam’s dilapidated roads, bridges, 
ports, transport and other kinds of in- 
frastructure could be rebuilt for the price 
of a single B-52 bomber. Again, we are 
learning that nuclear power plants, quite 
apart from their relation to nuclear war, 
are too dangerous by themselves. The 
peace movement has had encouraging suc- 
cess in recent years. The disarmament in- 
itiatives of the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe result not only from those coun- 
tries’ economic problems, but from the 
pressures of the European Nuclear Dis- 
armament Movement. Whereas they con- 
demned it five years ago, the Soviets now 
adopt its phrases and publicise its slogans. 
The west cannot go on indefinitely 
building horrendously dangerous and 
costly weapons when the threat they 
are supposed to be countering has 
disappeared. 

The third worldwide struggle is, of 
course, for the environment. It is grow- 
ing rapidly in every country and will pro- 
bably be the most urgent movement of the 
1990s. As well as being for survival, 
environmental struggles are ultimately 
necessarily opposed to both capitalism 
and bureaucratic centralism, and are for 
some form of democratic socialism 
throughout the world. 


On the eve of her assassination, the 
Polish revolutionary Rosa Luxemburg 
surveyed a scene in which the struggle for 
socialism outside the Soviet Union had 
temporarily failed and most people 
around her were announcing the im- 
possibility of world communism. A 
similar pessimism has gripped parts of the 
left today, but I think it is inappropriate, 
for with the end of old-style state cen- 
tralism and repression, the way is open for 
a better, freer, more democratic socialism 
for the world. And the need for it has 
never been more urgent. In last summer’s 
Monthly Review, Daniel Singer quoted 
Rosa Luxemburg’s challenge in her final 
article. I can’t do better than repeat it, for 
itis a singularly appropriate riposte to 
those who are predicting the end of 
socialism. 

“Order reigns in Berlin”, she wrote. 
“You stupid lackeys. Your order is built 
on sand. Tomorrow the revolution will 
raise its head again and proclaim to your 
sorrow, amid a brass of trumpets: ` 

‘I was... Iam... Ishall always be.” 
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Housing: No Hope for the Poor? 


\ 


Amitabh Kundu 
Shelter for the Poor in India edited by Michael Dewit and Hans Schenk; 


Manohar, New Delhi, 1989; pp 147, Rs 135. 


FOR several reasons this is a usetul and an 
interesting addition to the current literature. 
Useful because it is not a mere collection of 
seminar papers, writteh under pressure to 
meet a deadline, the like of which we have 
seen in plenty in recent years. In the present 
volume, each paper, contributed, all except 
one, by young Dutch scholars, is a chapter 
on & ific theme and the eight papers 
to present a comprehensive view of the 
major issues in the subject. Interesting 
because it makes a departure from the 
market-oriented thinking, which by now has 
become the dominant viewpoint in the field, 
and makes a critical appraisal of the latter 
* using empirical data. 
` The Worid Bank has been advocating a 
solution based on private initiative, of both 
the residents and the builders, for housing 
the poor, the state playing at best a 


facilitator’s role. Irrespective of the failure | 


or limited success of the Bank’s projetts, the 
philosophy behind the solution seems to 
have caught on well with Indian admini- 
strators, policy-makers and intellectuals. The 
Task Forces on Urban Development set up 
by the Planning Commission neatly con- 
cretised this market-based perspective, pro- 
posing only limited interventions to provide 
the poor an access to land and housing. The 
National Housing Policy, on the other hand, 
talked vaguely about targets and program- 
mes and put forward a Jong list of recom- 
~ mendations “like the items in a menu of a 
five-star hotel but unaccompanied by their 
prices” and thereby failed in providing a 
clear-cut policy perspective. It, however, em- 
phasised the need for increasing the supply 
of land through liberalisation and delegisla- 
tion without bringing in any distributional 
consideration. The report of the National 
Commission on Urbanisation, , presented 
_ recently in parliament, was lukewarm on the 
>- market solution to problems of urban 
development and recognised the importance 
of public intervention in ensuring a desirable 
distribution of economic activities in space. 
The report, however, was unequivocal in pro- 
` posing restrictions on the government’s role 
in the management of urban land and hous- 
ing. It is high time that the premises of these 
recommendations and the ad hoc measures 
_ of liberalisation emerging from them are 
examined carefully, using the available 
experience. The present volume covers some 
ground in this direction. 

In the first chapter, Mike Slingsby, the 
only non-Dutch contributor to the volume, 
overviews the recent developments in the 
housing scene, The discussion here is a bit 


sketchy and journalistic. The scholar is 
critical of the shelter and slum improvement 
programme of the World Bank because of 
its insistence on the affordability criterion 
and for not being able to mobilise com- 
munity participation. He strongly advocates 
the self-help approach in housing for the 
poor, based on genuine community and 
family involvement in which government 
does not launch schemes but supports those 


„initiated by people. One wishes that the 


scholar had provided substantial empirical 
evidence to back up his recommendation. 
Thieu Vaessen is equally critical of the prin- 
ciples based on which the World Bank 
designs its programmes. He argues that these 
are based on unrealistic assumptions with 
regard to the economic situation in the less 
developed countries, specifically relating to 
the affordability of urban poor. While one 
is impressed by the review of literature and 
extensive documentation, absence of any 
fresh evidence in the paper is disappointing. 

Like Vaessen, Michael Dewit also regrets 
the fact that non-governmental organisa- 
tions (NGOs) in the country are being used 
by the government and other agencies for 
the purpose of mobilising additional 
resources and ensuring cost recovery rather 
than for providing an alternate viewpoint on 
social issues and official solutions. Dewit, 
however, seriously, discounts the ‘left wing 
criticism’ of the self-help approach that it 
individualises discontent and thereby comes 
in the way of any radical change, He believes 
that this kind of criticism tends to be 
counter-productive as it encourages inaction 
and complacency on the part of the govern- 
ment by dubbing all its programmes for the 


_ poor as ‘system consolidating’. The scholar 


presents several other criticisms of this ap- 
proach such as that it allows the government 
to withdraw resources from shelter program- 
mes; it requires the poor to help themselves 
while the rich enjoy highly subsidised ser- 
vices, etc. However, instead of answering 
these, the scholar asserts that the NGO can 
play a major role in housing development 
because of their apolitical character and 
capacity to experiment. Dewit does not 
explain why and how the NGO in India can 
remain independent of the powerful vested 
interests that, according to him, have cap- 
tured the political process. Also, how the 
complex problems of public health and 
environmental sanitation that require a 
perspective much beyond that of self-help 
can be tackled by the NGO (based on the 
self-help approach) remains unanswered. 
Joop de Wit’s paper is on politics of slum 
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improvement. He discusses the various 
groups involved in slum improvement pro- 
jects in Madras and shows how their func- 
tioning with conflicting interests delays 


-implementation. He is, however, convinced 


that despite these different actors, viz, local 
politicians, private builders, slum lords and 
slum dwellers, pulling in different directions, 
benefits are flowing down to the urban poor. 
It would have been worthwhile if the scholar 
had examined how much of the concessions, 
meant for the slum dwellers, are being 
cornered by the slum lords, whose dominant 
role has been recognised by him. 

Frank Brost and Cor de Jong take up 
issues relating to cost recovery and affor- 
dability of the urban poor using household 
level data from two slum localities covered 
under the Madras Urban Development 
Programme-I, aided by the World Bank. 
Their study does not suggest significant 
interrelations of income level, regularity of 
jobs, satisfaction with the facilities provided, 
etc, at the household Jevel with cost recovery. 
It is nonetheless important that 80 per cent 
and 64 per cent of the households covered 
in K V Thottam and S A Colony respectively 
(the localities surveyed for the study) report 
low income to be a critical factor for the 
non-repayment of instalments. The income 
in the lower rungs is generally under- 
estimated which in turn may be responsible 
for the absence of any relationship between 
deficit in repayment and reported per capita 
income, Also, the scholars point out that 
most of the poor households are held in a 
debt trap by’private moneylenders since the 
house loans from public agencies are inade- 
quate for the purpose. Repayment to private 
lenders, which obviously has a higher 
priority than that to public agencies, thus 
becomes yet another intervening factor 
clouding the underlying (negative) relation- 
ship. However, the final conclusion of the 
scholars that provision of individual toilets 
would help cost recovery is based more on 
conviction and conjecture than their survey 
data. 


Gemma Nust and Margareth Tai discuss 
the options provided under the sites and 
services schemes and their implications for 
the poor, with special reference to the 
Madras project. They hold that the self-help 
approach becomes a myth for most of the 
poor households which, ‘of necessity, must 
employ outside labourers and contractors for 
building their houses. The approach in prac- 
tice has, therefore, only meant self- 
management, which of course would reduce 
the total cost. Nonetheless, the authors 
advocate provision of only open plots since 
most households find construction by public 
agencies deficient in design and use of pro- 
per building material. 

Aart Schalkwijk asks yet another relevant 
question: who between the landlord and the 
tenant is economically worse off and which 
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section of urban population is likely to be 
evicted as a result of increased land values 
occurring due to shim improvement? Based 
on field data from a low income locality in 
Madras, viz, Chintadripet, the scholar 
Observes that the households in the landlord 
category, due to their longer duration of stay 
in the city, larger number of earning 
members, etc, enjoy a higher level of per 
capita income. He argues that the poor 
tenants do not have much possibility of 
subsequently becoming house owners. On 
the other hand, they are the first to be evicted 
from the central city as a result of slum 
improvement schemes pushing up the land 
values. 

Rolft Hart, Nelleke Stelling and Evert 
Walsum pose the problem of displacement 
of urban poor in the sites and services pro- 
jects and analyse it with primary data from 
two projects in the Bombay region. They 
argue that the number of poor households 
in the project areas is less than targeted due 
to, firstly, wrong identification of bene- 
ficiaries and, secondly, displacement of 
allottees through the forces of the market. 
The displacement occurs largely due to non- 
affordability of instalments and unsuitability 
of plot locations in city peripheries, the lat- 


_ ter causing separation of residence and place 


of work for the urban poor. 


Overviewing the empirical results and ‘dably forceful given the history of theorisa- 


arguments, one cannot but share the scep- 
ticism of Schenk and Dewit regarding the 
efficacy and adequacy of a public policy. 
based on market ideology for providing 
shelter to the poor. A ‘habitat market’ which 
allows or compels people to live in houses 
no better than what they can pay for and 
public authorities that resemble private com- 
panies in their operations are being touted 
as the ultimate goals of the housing policy 
in India. This perspective unfortunately does 
not hold much promise for the urban poor 
since the ‘free market’ or the pseudo market 
created through the public agencies would 
always be subservient to the interests of the 
economic and political elites of the coun- 
try. TiX.expect, on the other hand, a dramatic 
restructuring of the socio-political order in 
favour of the poor in India at the present 
time, when ‘counter-revolutions’ are taking 
place in different parts of the globe, would 
be wishful thinking. Similarly, a few 
enlightened politicians and administrators 
and a group of motivated grassroots workers 
being able to design and implement pro- 
grammes to help the poor substantially, re- 
mains in the realm of conjecture. The book 
considers these possibilities implicitly and 
ends up on a note of pessimism, arising out 
of a sense of concern and helplessness. 


Inter-Disciplinary Explorations 
| V Anil Kumar 
Perspectives on Development: Cross Disciplinary Themes in Develop- 


ment edited by P F Leeson and M M Minogue; Manchester 


University 


Press, Manchester and New York, 1988. 


OFTEN social scientific discourses on 
development .take place in different dis- 
ciplinary arenas. While what always takes 
place in reality belies such neat disciplinary 
distinctions the discourses woven around the 
processes form different cloistered webs. 
This book is an attempt to break through 
such a state of affairs. The book of course 
does not present us with a coherent or 
systematic methodology for a holistic ap- 
proach. Nor does it aim to do so. What it 
only does is to point to some of the funda- 
mental problems that characterise the strict 
compartmentalisation of discourses on what 
came to be known as development. 

The book starts with a discussion by 
P F Leeson on the present state of affairs 
in development economics.. Following the 
declaration of some leading economists that 
the subdiscipline of development economics 
is in fact ‘dead’ the author of this chapter 
traces the evolution of this subdiscipline and 
challenges that view. This article about the 
subdiscipline informs the reader of the dif- 
ferent paradigms operating in the field rang- 
ing from classical to Marxist ones. There is 
also considerable discussion on the defini- 
tions given to development in course of the 
evolution of the discipline: Development is 
growth; growth plus structural change; plus 


- equitable distribution; plus self-reliance, etc. 
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Finally the editors of the book appear to be 
in agreement with Dudley Seers who inter 
alia gives importance also to ‘independence, 
self-reliance and sSduenon of cultural 
dependence’. 

The second article by ‘Minogue and 
Nixson concentrates on the relationship 
between development economics and the 
theorisation on the third world state. The 
contention of the authors is that develop- 
ment economics on its way to policy for- 
mulation left the theory of the state far 
behind, so much so that policy prescription 
in the third world often overlooks the 
significance and magnitude of the state ac- 
tivity. It is often a huge machinery and 
besides has its own state sector. The state 
also occupies central place in dealing with 
international organisations, TNCs, aid agen- 
cies, etc. If the prescribed policies are im- 
plemented in the context of the historically 
given institutions and structures then the 
theorisation or criticism of the latter is also 
necessary. Theorisation on the state struc- 
tures, the authors feel, helps formulate bet- 
ter policies. Leeson and Nixson are of the 
opinion that Neo-Marxist theories have a 
great deal to say about the state and that 
practitioners of development as well as its 
theorists should take them into account. 

Criticism on these lines can be understan- 
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tion on third world state as an ‘over 


developed’ one, seen as‘a historical legacy, 
because of which they are said to contain 
their own internal dynamics. But here one 
would also like to refer to certain works - 
which have attempted to incorporate 
theorisation on the state. Pranab Bardhan’s 
work The Political Economy of Develop- 
ment in India is an example. Bardhan may not 
develop a theory but his attempts have con- 
siderable insight. This chapter indeed comes 
in contrast to another article in the book 
by Paul Cammack ‘Dependeucy and the 
Politics of Development’ which argues 
differently. 

Cammack’s article is an attack on the 
‘new consensus’ developed by Teda Skocpol 
and others in the mid-cighties in the book 
Bringing the Stdte Back In where the latter 
tried to modernise modernisation theory by 
incorporating neo-Marxist theorisation on 
the state. They present a framework follow- 
ing Weber, Marx and Otto Hintz where they 
emphasised organisational rationalisation, 
territorial spread and the omnipresence of 
the state. In fact they stressed on the capacity 
of the state to act on its own vis-a-vis social 
structures by standing above them. Paul 
Cammack’s argument is that such an at- 
tempt ‘neutralises’ the critical edge of the 
‘neo-Marxist’ theories of the state by what 
he calls ‘co-opting’ them into the ‘tradition- 
modernity’ framework. In his view this at- 
tempt is ideological in its over-emphasis on 
the capacity and independence of states. He 
would rather have emphasis laid on civil 
society. 

Cammack’s article stands in contrast to 
that of Leeson and Nixson’s in the sense that 
they too are arguing for a theory of the state 

for development economics in view of its in- 
creased activity and involvement. They feel, 
unlike Cammack, that the 19th century state 
was quite minimal when compared to the 
present one, and this reflected on the presen- 
tation of its magnitude in the nineteenth cen- 
tury theorisation which, they feel, renders 
the theories dated. Cammack’s: attack on 
Skocpol et al appears to be important to the 
extent that it emphasises the slide towards 
‘modernisation’ paradigm. But so far as the 
ubiquitous or all-pervasive nature of the 
modern state goes it comes out in the other 
articles as well. 

The article ‘Sociology and Development’ 
by Julian Laite puts the theories of develop- 
ment and underdevelopment in perspective. 
Laite expresses her preference for an ap- 
proach that takes both Marx and Weber as 
its points of departire. Besides the review 
of the theories Laite also presents interesting 
information about proletarianisation and 
consequent migration into'the cities. Her 
argument is that migration from countryside 
to towns, from agriculture to non-agri- 
cultural sectors is not something that occurs 
in a single stroke. In fact it is considerably 
different from the ‘Clearing of Estates’ that 
Marx spoke of in the British context. In the 
third world as per Laite, the process takes 
place in ‘steps’ and ‘stages’. ‘Step migration’ 
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is when a family or members of it move 
gradually from countryside to town and then 
town to metropolis. It is ‘stage migration’ 
when the family shifts towards bigger cities 
in stages of differing generations. Each 
generation moving successively to a bigger 
township. Laite also deals with insight the 
problems during the migration whence 
young and working members of the families 


leave for cities in search of work while the ' 


disabled and the women are left behind. 
Many such aspects are greatly pertinent in 
the countries such as India where the migra- 
tion of agricultural labourers is a common 
phenomenon. One in fact wishes that Laite 
had concentrated more on this aspect, for 
it has importance in heavily populated 
agrarian societies where ‘under-employment’ 
of the rural sector increasingly pushes peo- 
ple either towards the cities or towards the 
Other rural areas in search of work. The 
sociology of development also perhaps 
throws up many other issues such as ethni- 
city. The development process often raises 
a great number of delicate issues vis-a-vis 
ethnic or gender identities, which often also 
«nd up in tomplexities and conflicts of a 
magnitude and depth that the societies have 
difficulty in facing. India among many 
‘others, is an example. Laite leaves these 
untouched. 


It is precisely these above mentioned issues 
shat are to some extent dealt with in an 
«article ‘Anthropology and Development’ by 

David Turton. Most often students of 
redevelopment studies especially in India pass 
xhrough their post-graduate training without 
«ven hearing of anthropology and its actual 
‘or potential contributions to fhe study of 
development because, the basic concerns of 
<anthropology—cultures and identities, 
symbolic aspècts and religious, ritual 
practices—-often take a back seat in develop- 
ment studies, if at all they figure. Emphasis 

for the most part is on the ‘basic structures’ 
and this insensitivity towards ‘super struc- 
tural” aspects is attributable to two reasons: 

(a) development is more often taken as 
‘synonymous with economic development 

wherein development economics takes a cen- 
stral place; (b) because of the aversion 
stowards tradition-modernity paradigm that 
gradually built up owing to the attacks from 
tthe radical side. Consequently the study of 
cultures, everyday lives, the complex and 
rasymmetrical relationships that characterise 
‘them and the impact of development on all 
these is hardly ever problematised. (In fact 
it recalls Seer’s emphasis on ‘cultural 
“independence from the influences of great 
spowers’). The article ‘Anthropology and 

Development’ highlights some of these 

crucial problems. 

If development as a process occurs to peo- 
ple externally, or from above, it raises a 
number of questions about their relationship 
to it: Should they take it as given or not; 
should or can they make suggestions to the 
policy packages or adjust with them, etc? It 
also raises questions about the compatibility 
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of the political, social and cultural aspects 
and aspirations of the people with the pro- 
cesses of development. In other words a host 
of questions concerning the notion of ‘par- 
ticipatory development’ come to the fore. 
Turton argues that the anthropologist can 
take on at least three roles. Either he can 
become the advocate of the particular people 
vis-a-vis the state or planners; he can become 
a ‘mediator’ between the people and the 
state; or he can become a ‘monitor’ of par- 
ticular programmes of development. As 
Turton puts it “The proper aim of anthro- 
pological advocacy is to help politically and 
economically disadvantaged people to retain 
the largest measure of autonomy and power 
of decision over their own affairs”. 

The anthropologist’s claim to advocacy or 
mediation or monitoring is made as 
someone who has studied and understood 
the life of the people, by living with them. 
As someone who has understood them in 
their own terms he can help initiate a mean- 
ingful dialogue with the powers that be. 
Anthropological training supposedly helps 
him take off the prejudices and presupposi- 
tions which the anthropologist otherwise 
might carry as a member of the developed 
dominant part of society. This article 
enlightens the reader about the contributions 
that the anthropologist and his studies can 
make towards formulating a better develop- 
ment policy, or towards better implementa- 
tion of them. What Turton argues against 
is the prevalent misunderstanding that 
anthropology is a colonial creation. 

The article ‘Economic Development in 
Historical Perspective’ argues that there is 
no single western or European model of 


development, that diversity marks even the 
European experience wherein England’s 
industrial revolution model did not repeat 
itself in a sumple manner. Hence the conten- 
tion that one has to be careful while referring 
to ‘west European development’ as some- 
thing entirely homogeneous. This article also 
takes socialist development, i e, Russia into 
account and discusses the debates on the dif- 
ferentiation of the peasantry and on collec- 
tivisation. All this is presented with new 
historical evidence which makes it interesting 
and informative. 

This book is of course not a handbook 
of interdisciplinary development studies. A 
mastery of social science is considered 
desirable but not possible. What it advocates 
is a morc judicious ‘cross fertilisation’ 
instead of reifying the boundaries that came 
to be institutionalised historically. The 
book’s arguments are made at a social scien- 
tific plane. They converse with and criticise 
developments in one discipline from the 
stand point of another and together evaluate 


the processes and studies of development the: 


spirit of which is best expressed in the words 
of Weiskopf 
What is required ıs . a much more fun- 
damental and interdisciplinary analysis of the 
historical, social, political and economic 
forces that shape the environment in which 
development takes place and that condition 
the possibilities for change 
Whether or not development economics 
is dead or alive is best left to economists to 
decide, ‘development studies’ appears to be 
alive and the book makes a novel addition 
to the field. For all students of third world 
development it makes an important reading. 
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Well-Being in Poor Countries 


Partha Dasgupta 


The current consensus on ways of measuring the quality of life, the author argues, is premature because these 
measures are misleading. They neglect aspects of living of the most profound value to personhood. An attempt 
is made here to see how some of these aspects can be included in measures of well-being and a preliminary rank- 
ing of the world’s poorest countries on this wider basis is provided. This new ranking is compared with those 
based on customary measures of living standard. Finally, the author examines whether as a matter of fact poor 
countries are faced with cruel choices among competing constituents of well-being. 


I 
Motivation 


THERE is no really adequate substitute for 
experiencing life when we come to assess its 
quality. But at the collective level we are 
forced to use other means: we are compelled 
to seek indices which reflect different aspects 
of life. These indices, which I shall call 
` measures of well-being, can take a wide varie- 
ty of forms. Today, it is such measures which 
provide us with the collection of images we 
carry in our minds of people in distant lands, 
of the circumstances in which they are born, 
and the way they live and die. Often enough, 
they even provide us with images of people 
in countries we ourselves belong to. They set 
the agenda for public debate, and they in- 
fluence policy. The question of which indices 
we should be designing and studying is, 
therefore, of considerable importance. It is 
this which I would like to address here. 


II 
Plural Measures 


Measures of well-being can take one of 
two forms: they can reflect the constituents 
of well-being, or alternatively, they can be 
measures of the access that people have to 
the determinants of well-being. Indices of 
health, welfare and freedom of choice, and 
more specifically, basic liberties, are in- 
stances of the first; and those which reflect 
the availability of food, clothing, shelter, 
potable water, legal aid, education facilities, 
health care, resources devoted to national 
security, and income in general, are examples 
of the latter. 

There are strong analogies here with the 
way we think of the production and distribu- 
tion of commodities and services. The con- 
stituents of well-being can be thought of as 
outputs, and the determinants of these con- 
stituents their inputs. If we know what we 
are after, then in principle a suitable measure 
of either on its own would be good enough. 
Thus, if we were to follow the first route, we 
would measure the constituents of well-being 
directly, and we would measure changes in 
well-being by studying changes in these con- 
stituents over time. If, on the other hand, 
we were to follow the second route, we would 
value all the goods and services which are 
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determinants of well-being in terms of what 
economists call their social accounting 
prices, and we would arrive at an all- 
embracing measure of real national income. 
A great many of these accounting prices 
would be person-specific, to account for dif- 
ferences in individual needs, household in- 
come, and so forth. Were these person- 
specific accounting prices to remain con- 
stant, increases in this ideal measure of real 
national income would reflect improvements 
in the quality of life.’ Put another way, 
were these ideal accounting prices to be in 
use, economic growth (or in other words, 
growth in net national product), would be 
consonant with increased well-being. 

All this is well known. In practice, of 
course, neither route on its own captures 
what we wish to see captured in any reasoned 
conception of the quality of life. For this 
reason governments and international agen- 
cies take recourse to both, and it is today a 
commonplace to .assess the standard of 
living in a country by studying a heterodox 
collection of socio-economic indicators. 
(See, for example, the annual World 
Development Report of the World Bank.) 


This is not a new development. As early 
as 1954, a United Nations Expert Group 
chaired by V K R V Rao (see United Nations, 
1954), recommended that, in addition to real 
per capita income, use should be made of 
quantitative measures in the fields of health, 
education, employment and housing for 
assessing the standard of living in a coun- 
try. It has been a long journey since then, 
and if the cross-country socio-economic 
indicators in the annual World Development 


` Report and UNICEF’s State of the World’s 


Children are any guide, we might well be 
reaching a point where there is agreement 
on how the standard of living can effectively 
be measured. Quite obviously, some balance 
has to be struck between the claims of 
completeness and costs, But all things con- 
sidered, we would now seem to be arriving 
at a consensus that at a very aggregate level, 
real per capita national income, life expec- 
tancy at birth, infant and child survival rates, 
and the adult literacy rate are, taken together, 
a comprehensive set of indices of well-being. 
To be sure, these are aggregate indices and 
we would like to know the distribution of 
well-being—along class, or caste, or gender, 
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or regional lines. But it is the distributior 
of these indices we seem to seek today. 

The rationale behind these measures isn’ 
difficult to find. Life expectancy at birtt 
and, more generally, age-specific survi 
rates reflect, albeit in a coarse way, the state 
of health. Now health is an essential con 
stituent of well-being: it not only affects 
welfare, it is an index of the inherent capacity. 
of a person to be able to do things. The state 
of a person’s health therefore provides us 
with an essential constitutive element ome 
freedom, 

Age-specific survival rates pick up æ 
dramatic aspect of health: it addresses life 
and death questions literally. It would be 
nice if we could include data that bear direct- 
ly on morbidity, and not merely mortality. 
Unfortunately, morbidity data are unreliable 
indicators of actual health. Thus, for the 
most part such data have to be collect 
from questionnaires (“Have you been ull, or 
felt ill, over the past three days?”) or fros. 
hospital records. Now, it is an interesting fact 
that as actual health improves, morbidity 
rates based on such data often increase. This. 
is because with growing wealth, people’s 
expectations about what good health con- 
sists of become more demanding. Ilinesses 
which were not detected in earlier times are 
now acknowledged, the idea of ‘stress’ gets 
amplified in the common culture, and so 
forth. This is not to say that morbidity rates 
and mortality rates must necessarily move 
together; it is merely that data on morbidity 
rates aren’t at the moment reliable indicators 
of physical or mental health. More speci- 
fically, changes in morbidity data over time 
don’t really reflect changes in the state of 
community health. For the moment, then, 
we will have to rely on mostality tables and 
their changes over time to get an idea of the 
state of a community’s health and its 
progress. 

Measures of real income are different. 
They are indices of a person’s command over 
goods and services. They can be seen as 
measures of welfare, and this is how they are 
usually treated in welfare economics. But 
they can also be seen as indices of the extent 
of choice: increases in real income denoting 
a widening of choice. And finally, the rate 
of adult literacy is almost invariably appeal- 
ed to when the standard of living is discus- 
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sed, because literacy rate measures the ex- 
tent of an ability which uniquely confers a 
wide variety of attendant advantages on 
people. The literature on human capital gives 
‘shape to the idea that formal education is 
a means to a widening of choice. Taken 
together, these four indices—per capita 
national income, the infant survival rate, life 
expectancy at birth, and the adult literacy 
rate-——-would seem to embody a comprehen- 
sive package.” 

As one might expect, there are persistent 
and justifiable complaints against these 
indices; for example, that the informal sector 
does not get reflected in existing measures 
of real national income; and that a range of 
non-marketed goods and services, such as 
a great deal of women’s production in poor 
countries, don’t get a look-in. But these are 
conceptual details. They are of profound 
importance, and their incorporation will 
require much work, but they don’t involve 
any change of principle. It is only a matter 
of time when they find their way into 
national income figures. 

Problems are compounded when we try 
to make international comparisons of living 
standards. Mercifully, this is not so for all 
constituents of well-being. To give an 
example, infant survival rates, as rates, pose 
no problems for comparisons. Thus, the fact 
that India scores better on this count than, 
say, Pakistan (a richer country) is not in 
dispute (see Table 1). There is also no dispute 
over how we should interpret this fact when 
we come to making a comparison of living 
standards in these two tountries.’ Serious 
difficulties lie elsewhere. They lie in inter- 
national comparisons of national income. 

In a pioneering research programme 
undertaken by Irving Kravis and his asso- 
ciates, one aspect of the problem of making 
international comparisons has been attacked 
to great effect; namely, correcting for the fact 
that at official exchange rates domestic cur- 
rencies differ in their purchasing power. As 
it happens, the ranking of poor countries in 
terms of real national income per head is 
quite different when corrections are made 
for this: fact. This is immediate if one com- 
pares the first column of figures in Table 2, 
with the ranking of countries on the basis 
of per capita national income in, say, World 
Bank (1986). Nevertheless, the Kravis- 
adjustments involve only better measure- 
ment: they do not involve any matter of 
fundamental principle. 

What I want to argue here is something 
else. I want to argue that the curient con- 
sensus on ways of measuring the quality of 
life is premature, because these measures are 
misleading. They neglect aspects of living of 
the most profound value to personhood. 
Later we will try and see how some of these 
aspects can be included in measures of well- 
being, and I shal] provide a preliminary 
ranking of the world’s poorest countries on 
this wider basis. I shal! also compare this 
new ranking with those based on customary 
measures of living standard. Finally, I shall 
ask whether as a matter of fact poor coun- 
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tries are faced with cruel choices among 
competing constituents of well-being. 


iil 
Environmental Degradation 
and Net National Product 


Before coming to those neglected aspects 
of the quality of life which later in this 
Lecture | will be able to include in making 
international comparisons, I want to say 
something about an aspect which, for lack 
of data, I will be forced to ignore. It also 
involves a matter of principle. It concerns 
the attitude we ought to have towards the 
depreciation of capital assets. 

For the most part, figures for real national 
income that we see are for gross national 
product (GNP). And when we commend the 
economic performance of a nation, we often 
do so on the basis of its performance in the 


growth of GNP per head. The problem with 
GNP per head as an index is that its figure 
for any given year offers no indication of 
future production prospects. Gross national 
product doesn’t take cognisance of the fact 
that its increase could very well be realised 
by the running down of physical capital 
stocks, 


Weil, you will no doubt be saying, the con- 
cept of nef national product (NNP) takes 
this into account. You might then be inchned 
to say that even here there is no issue in 
principle. Unhappily, the matter is more 
complex. NNP, as customarily measured, 
deducts the depreciation of manufactured 
capital only. It does not recognise environ- 
mental capital assets. More generally, it does 
not regard stocks of natural resources as 
capital assets Real net national product, 


when correctly measared, 1s an index of sus- - 


tainable consumption (see Weitzman, 1976; 


TABLE 1: LIVING STANDARDS INDICATORS IN 1980 


Y E M L R, R, 

Bangladesh 540 0 48.0 140 0 26.0 40 4.0 
Benin 534 0 47.0 124.0 28.0 7.0 7.0 
Bolivia 1529.0 50.0 1300 63.0 30 5.0 
Botswana 1477 0 55.0 78.0 35.0 3.0 2.0 
Burundi 333 0 46 0 126.0 250 6.0 7.0 
CAR 487 0 47.0 143.0 330 7.0 7.0 
Chad 3530 42 0 147 0 150 6.0 6.0 
China 1619.0 67 0 410 69 0 6.0 6.0 
Ecuador 2607 0 63 0 75.0 81.0 3.0 50 
Egypt 995.0 SRO 108.0 440 50 5.0 
Ethiopia 325.0 44.0 155.0 1S 0 7.0 7.0 
Gambia 556.0 40 0 159.0 15,0 2.0 2.0 
Haiti 696 0 520 132.0 23 0 6.0 70 
Honduras 1075.0 60.0 87.0 60.0 3.0 6.0 
India 614.0 540 107.0 ° 36.0 3.0 2.0 
Indonesia 1063 0 53.0 105.0 62.0 5.0 5.0 
Jordan 1885.0 62.0 58.0 70.0 60 60 
Kenya 662.0 55 0 83.0 47.0 5.0 50 
Korea 2369.0 67 0 32 0 93.0 5.0 5.0 
Lesotho _ 694.0 $2.0 160 <* 520 4.0 5.0 
Libena 680.0 52.0 100.0 25.0 4.0 6.0 
Madagascar 589.0 51.0 146.0 500 5.0 5.0 
Malawi 417.0 44.0 169.0 25.0 60 6.0 
Mali 356.0 44.0 184 0 10.0 7.0 7.0 
‘Mauritania 576.0 43.0 142.0 17.0 6.0 6.0 
Mauritius 1484.0 65.4 45.2 85.0 2.0 4.0 
Moroco 1199.0 57.0 102 0 28.0 4.0 3.0 
Nepal 490.0 45.1 142.2 19.0 6.0 5.0 
Niger 441.0 42.0 150.0 10.0 6.0 7.0 
Nigeria 824.0 48.0 118.0 34.0 3.0 5.0 
Pakistan 989.0 49.0 124.0 24.0 5.0 6.0 
Paraguay 1979.0 66.0 47.0 84.0 5.0 5.0 
Philippines 1551.0 61.0 52.0 75.0 5.0 5.0 
Rwanda 379.0 45.0 127.0 50.0 5.0 ‘ 6.0 
Senegal 744.0 45.0 147.0 10.0 3.0 4.0 
Sierra L 512.0 38.0 172.0 15.0 5.0 6.0 
Somalia 415.0 44.0 145.0 60.0 7.0 7.0 
Sri Lanka 1199.0 68.0 34.0 85.0 3.0 2.0 
Sudan 724.4 46.0 123.0 32.0 5.0 © 5.0 
Swaziland 1079.0 51.7 133.4 65.0 6.0 5.0 
Tanzania 353.0 50.0 119.0 79.0 6.0 6.0 
Thailand 1694.0 62.0 51.0 86.0 4.0 6.0 
Tunisia 1845.0 60.4 91.8 62.0 6.0 ` 5.0 
Uganda 257.0 46.0 113.0 52.0 7.0 7.0 
Yemen 957.0 42.9 163.7 21.0 7.0 7.0 
Zaire 224.0 49.0 111.0 55.0 6.0 7.0 
Zambia 716.0 50.1 90.4 44.0 5.0 5.0 
Zimbabwe 930.0 55.0 82.4 69.0 5.0- 5.0 
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Dasgupta and Heal, 1979; Solow 1986). As 
it is currently measured, ignoring as it does 
environmental degradation, NNP does not 
reflect sustainable consumption. 

Now, this practice of ‘ignoring environ- 
mental assets is not only odd, it is also 
pernicious. Environmental resources, such 
as the atmosphere, underground and surface 
water, fisheries, bird and animal species, 
forests, soil and soil cover, are all part of our 
capital assets. Some of them offer pure 
amenities, some are essential for the produc- 
tion of goods and services, and many offer 
both sorts of service. So too are exhaustible 
resources a part of our capital assets. 
Resources such as oil and natural gas and 
minerals cannot, of course, be accused of 
offering us direct amenities, but they are vital 
in the production of goods and services, 
some of which are amenities. Indeed, alf pro- 
duction and consumption are based 
ultimately on natural resources. 

Stocks of environmental natural resources 
have to be measured in different ways, it all 
depends on the resource in question: in mass 
units (e g, biomass for soil cover, cowdung 
and wood), in quality indices (e g, ambient 
air and water quality indices), in volume 
units (e g, acre-feet for aquifers), and so on. 
It is a decline in their stock which is a signal 
for a possible environmental problem. 
Despite their importance, however, we have 
little quantitative feel for the extent of these 
stocks and the changes in these stocks 
brought in their wake by the passage of time, 
and by the activities of production and con- 
sumption. There are countries which suffer 
from an almost total paucity of information 
on the extent of their forest cover, rates of 
soil erosion, water supply, and so forth. Net 
national product, if it is to function as an 
index of sustainable consumption pos- 
sibilities, simply Aas to deduct depreciation 
of all capital assets. There are no two ways 
about this. As matters stand, however, 
estimates of NNP are based on the assump- 
tion that environmental natural resources on 
site are all free goods. Consequently, these 
estimates are biased, and they are biased 
upwards. Moreover, it is also almost certainly 
the case that growth rates of net national 
product in poor countries, as customarily 
measured, are higher than what they in truth 
are, This is because there is overwhelming 
evidence that in the aggregate, environmental 
resources are currently being depleted in 
poor countries: in quality or quantity, or in 
both. Thus, for example, a 2 per cent annual 
growth rate of per capita gross national 
product for a country is no indication that 
net national product per head has not in fact 
declined. For the moment, however, such 
valuable documents, as the State of the 
Environment report issued by the Centre for 
Science and Environment in New Delhi (see 
CSE, 1982, 1985) fall on one end of the 
spectrum-—there is no economic evaluation 
at all of environmental resources—and 
national income accounts fall on the other. 
The gap between the two remains un- 
justifiable. 
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It is only over the past year or so that 
several international institutions, such as the 
World Bank, have initiated research into the 
practicalities of including natural resource 
use in national accounts. Unfortunately, a 
number of the procedures recommended in 
these publications are simply wrong. (For 
example, Lutz and El Sarafy (1989) assert 
that defensive expenditure against en- 
vironmental degradation should be deducted 
in the calculation of net national product. 
In fact it often should not. To do so would 
be to ignore the fact that such expenditure 
is often a form of investment.) This is un- 
fortunate. It could have also been avoided: 
the correct formulation of NNP was 
developed over a decade ago in several 
publications on the economics of natural 
resources. * 


IV 
Political and Civil Liberties 


All this, important though it is, is not 
nearly enough. Well-being is a more com- 
plex concept. The quality of life involves 
much more. Fhe indices we have referred to 
thus far, namely health, education and 
income, are what are often called socio- 
economic indicators of well-being. They say 
nothing about the political and civil liberties 
people may or may not be enjoying. But to 
ignore them when we evaluate the quality of 
life ıs simply grotesque. It is also to live in 
an intellectual world disconnected from life. 
In the now-enormous literature on apphed 
welfare and development economics (for 
example, Morris, 1979; Sen, 1981; UNDP, 


TABLF 2: RANKINGS OF LIVING STANDARDS DATA 


Y E M 
Bangladesh 16 19 34 
Benin 15 17 27 
Bolivia 40 23 31 
Botswana 38 33 10 
Burundi 4 14 29 
CAR 12 17 37 
Chad 5 3 40 
China 42 46 3 
Ecuador 48 43 9 
Egypt 32 37 20 
Ethiopia 3 7 43 
Gambia 17 2 44 
Hati 24 28 32 
Honduras 34 38 13 
India 20 32 19 
Indonesia 33 31 18 
Jordan 45 4] 8 
Kenya 21 33 12 
Korea 47 46 } 
Lesotho 23 28 23 
Liberia 22 28 16 
Madagascar 19 26 39 
Malawi 10 7 46 
Mali 7 7 48 
Mauritania 18 6 35 
Mauritius 39 44 4 
Morocco 36 36 17 
Nepal 13 13 36 
Niger 1] 3 42 
Nigeria 28 19 24 
Pakistan 31 21 27 
Paraguay 46 45 5 
Philippines 41 40 7 
Rwanda 8 1] 30 
Senegal 27 lt 40 
Sierra L 14 l 47 
Somalia 9 7 38 
Sri Lanka 36 4g 2 
Sudan 26 14 26 
Swaziland 35 27 33 
Tanzama 5 23 25 
Thailand 43 ål 6 
Tunisia 44 39 15 
Uganda 2 14 22 
Yemen 30 5 45 
Zaire l 21 21 
Zambia 25 25 14 
Zimbabwe 29 33 11 


L R, R, Borda 
16 1] 6 23 
17 42 38 10 
36 3 9 31 
22 3 l 34 
13 29 38 8 
20 42 38 1] 
4 29 26 6 
38 29 26 39 
43 3 9 44 
24 16 9 33 
4 42 38 3 
4 1, l 14 
li 29 38 12 
32 3 26 27 
23 3 ] 35 
34 16 9 38 
40 29 26 36 
26 16 9 32 
48 16 9 47 
29 11 9 29 
13 1] 26 21 
27 16 9 28 
13 29 26 9 
1 42 38 2 
8 29 26 7 
45 I 6 46 
17 ll 5 30 
9 29 9 19 
I 29 38 I 
21 3 9 24 
12 16 26 17 
44 16 9 45 
41 16 9 43 
27 16 26 18 
l 3 6 16 
4 16 26 5 
32 42 38 13 
45 3 1 48 
19 16 9 22 
37 29 9 37 
42 29 26 25 
47 JI 26 40 
34 29 9 42 
29 42 38 15 
10 42 38 4 
31 29 38 20 
24 16 9 26 
38 16 9 41 
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BAJAJ HINDUSTHAN LIMITED 


GENERAL NOTICE UNDER RULE 4A(1) OF THE MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES RULES, 1970 ` ~ 
it is hereby notified for the information of the public that BAJAJ HINDUSTHAN LIMITED, Bajaj Bhawan, 2nd Floor, Jamnalal os 
Baja) Marg, 226, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021, proposes to give to the Central Government in the Department of £ 


Company Affairs, New Delhi, a notice under sub-section(1) of Section 21 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Prac- 


tices Act, 1969, for substantial expansion of their undertaking Brief particulars of the proposal are as under. 


1. Name and address of the owner of the 
undertaking 


2 Capital Structure of the owner organisation 


3 Location of the unit or division to be 
expanded 


4 {In case the expansion relates to the 
production, storage, supply, distribution, 
marketing or control of goods, indicate: 


(i) Name of goods 
(n) Licensed Capacity before expansion 
(ui) Expansion proposed 


5. In case the expansion relates to any service, : 


state the extent of expansion in terms of 
usual measures such as value, turn-over, 
income, etc. 


6 Cost of the project 


7. Scheme of Finance, indicating the amounts 
to be raised from each source 


. BAJAJ HINDUSTHAN LIMITED, 


Bajaj Bhawan, 2nd Floor, 
Jamnalal Bajaj Marg, 
296, Nariman Point, 
Bombay 400 021 


(A) Authorised Capital . 
1,00,00,000 Equity Shares of 
Rs. 104 each Rs 10,00,00,000 s 
(B) Issued and Subscribed Capital 


56,00,000 Equity Shares of 


Rs. 10/: each fully paid Rs 5,60,00,000 


Sugar Mill Division, Golagokarannath, 
Dist Kheri, Uttdr Pradesh 


. White Crystal Sugar 
- 4800 Tonnes of Cane Crushing per Day (TCD) 
- 5900 TCD 


(10,000 TCD after proposed expansion) 


Not applicabile 


- The cost of thé project will be approx. Rs 40 crores. 


The proposed scheme of finance will be as under 


(a) Promoters’ contribution Rs, 13 ‘crores 
(b) Term loans from Banks and financial 

Institutions Rs. 27 crores 

Rs 40 crores 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation in quadruplicate to the Secretary, Department of Company 
Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice, intimating 
his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


Dated 16th day of July, 1990 
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(R. Ramachandran) 
Secretary 
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1990), there is practically nothing which 
looks at the quality of life in the wey living 
and breathing people realise it.’ 

This neglect of what are often given the 
more general label, human rights, is indefen- 
sible. Today, in the light of what has been 
happening in eastern Europe over the past 
few months, and in their contrasting ways, 
what was experienced in China in June 1989, 
and in India in November 1989, this neglect 
is also ironic. [International comparisons of 
living standards which and routinely 
published in the World Bank’s World 
Development Report, and the ones most fre- 
quently cited, are based solely on the socio- 
economic constituents of well-being. The 
consensus I spoke of earlier among develop- 
ment economists is, of course, a consensus 
on what is to be included in this set of 
constituents. 

Consider for example the human develop- 
ment index (HDI) recently proposed by 
UNDP (1990). HDI’s ingredients are per 
capita national income, life expectancy at 
birth and the adult literacy rate. It is a 
cardinal measure.6 Much is made in the 
document of the fact that suitable Gncreas- 
ing) transformations need to be applied to 
each of these indices before entering them 
in any aggregate measure of the state of 
human development. The point is that an 
increase in life expectancy at birth from 45 
years to 46 years does not reflect the same 
achievement as an increase from 7Q years to 
71 years. So an index of life expectancy at 
birth needs to be sensitive to this. Likewise 
for national income per head and the adult 
literacy rate. HDI is a weighted average of 
suitable indices of per capita national 
income, life expectancy at birth and the adult 
literacy rate. As a measure of human 
development it is quite incomplete: it is 
oblivious of what it is a commonplace to call 
human rights. HDI looks rather like an 
aeroplane in the design of whose engine 
attention has been lavished, but which can’t 
fly because it has no wings. 

To be sure, political scientists and philo- 
sophers have argued otherwise. To be sure 
also, we as persons know that matters are 
otherwise; that is, that socio-economic indi- 
cators are an incomplete list of indices. The 
fact that economists are also persons only 
makes this neglect of political and civil liber- 
ties in their work hard to explain. Now, I am 
not suggesting that economists and eco- 
nomic institutions should start doing the 
work of political scientists and philosophers; 
merely, that to disregard their work on civil 
and political liberties when we come to 
evaluate societies is to throw aside an awful 
lot that is involved in living. 

As it happens, there ave internationally 
comparable indices of the extent to which 
citizens enjoy rights to political and civil 
liberties. There are several extant sets of 
indices. They differ much the way national 
income estimates differ. As always, there are 
subjective elements in their construction. 
Moreover, they are an incomplete list, for 
political and civil rights do not cover all the 


rights to what Berlin (1969) called negative 
Jreedom. There are others, such as for 
example those which are all too frequently 
violated by political and econom dis- 
crimination founded upon ethnic, linguistic, 
religious or regional identities. 1 do not know 
enough about quantitative measures in these 
spheres. So I am forced to ignore them. 
Despite this, the plural measure we will be 
looking at is a good deal better than 
measures Of the standard of living currently 
on offer in the literature.’ 

I am interested here in the quality of life 


in poor countries. The criterion I will use: 


for judging poverty is low per capita income. 
For reasons which will become clearer later, 
we will consider countries which in 1970 
enjoyed a per capita national income less 
than $1,500 at 1980 international dollars.® 
The year we want to study is 1979-1980. As 
it happens, comparable data on all the (six) 
constituents of well-being that I want to 
study here are available for only 46 of the 
more than 55 countries which should be on 
our list. 

Table 1 summarises the data. Countries 
are listed alphabetically. The first column of 
figures provides estimates of national 
income per head for the year 1980. The 
second, third and fourth columns of figures 
present life expectancy at birth, infant mor- 
tality rates and adult literacy rates, respec- 
tively, for the year 1980 (see World Bank 
1986, 1989). They require no explanation. 

The fifth and sixth columns of figures 
represent indices of political and civil rights 
in our sample of countries for the year 1979. 
They have been taken from Taylor and 
Jodice (1983). Political rights are taken here 
to be the right on the part of citizens to play 
a part in determining who governs their 
country, and what the laws are and will be. 
Countries are coded with scores ranging 
from 1 (highest degree of liberty) to 7 lowest 
degree of liberty). As these indices are pro- 
bably not familiar to you, I am providing 
their key in the appendix. 

Civil rights are, of course, quite different. 
They are rights the Individual has vis-a-vis 
the state. They consist of the rights to justice. 
Thus, civil society is the sphere of, auto- 
nomous institutions, protected by the rule 
of law, in which men and women may con- 
duct their business freely and independently 
of the state. Of particular importance are 
freedom of the press and other media con- 
cerned with the dissemination of informa- 
tion, and the independence of the judiciary. 
The index we are interested in here measures 
the extent to which people, because they are 
protected by an independent press and 
judiciary, are openly able to express their 
opinions without fear of reprisal. Countries 
are coded with scores ranging from 1 
(highest degree of liberty) to 7 (lowest degree 
of liberty). Again, I offer their key in the 
appendix. 

A mere glance at these columns in Table 1 
tells us that for the most part political and 
civil liberties are scarce goods in poor coun- 
tries. Citizens of 32 nations in our sample 
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of 46 countries suffer from systems that 
score five or more for political rights, and 
those of no less than 38 nations from 
systems that score five or more for civil 
rights. And as the appendix will make clear, 
a score of five is pretty appalling for either 
kind of right. 

There are exceptions of course, most 
notably Botswana, the Gambia, India, 
Mauritius and Sri Lanka. But for the most 
part the columns make for dismal reading. 
And when they are combined with the 
columns which reflect income, education 
and the state of health, the picture which 
emerges is chilling. There is nothing to com- 
mend the state of affairs in a large number 
of the countries in our sample. 

Our international comparison of living 
standards will be based on these six indices, 
Patently, they reflect only a limited aspect 
of the idea of well-being. But as an approxi- 
mation, they together are a good deal better 
than those currently on offer in the empirical 
literature. Now, the quality of the data being 
what it is for a great many of the countries, 
it is unwise to rely on their cardinal 
magnitudes. In any event, the political and 
civil rights indicators do not have any 
cardinal significance. We will therefore base 
our comparison on an ordinal measure; that 
is, a measure whith.is based only on the 
ranking of nations for each of the six 
criteria. But first, we need an ordinal 
aggregator. Of the many one may devise, the 
one most well known and most studied is 
the Borda rule. In what follows we will con- 


_ struct the Borda ranking of the countries in 


our sample.’ 

The first six columns of figures in Table 2 
present country rankings for the six consti- 
tuents of the standard of living under study; 
and the final, seventh column presents their 
implied Borda ranking. Rankings for 
national income per head, life expectancy at 
birth and the adult literacy rate go up from 
the worst (score of 1) to the best (score of 
46). Rankings for infant mortality rate, and 
political and civil rights go up from the best 
(score of 1) to the worst. The Borda ranking 
given in the 7th column of figures is arrang- 
ed from the worst-off country (score of 1) 
to the best (score of 46). 

It is a useful exercise first of all to look 
at the best- and worst-off sets of countries. 
From the seventh columm of figures in 
Table 2, we note that in ascending order of 
the living standard, the 10 lowest-ranked 
countries in 1980 were? Mali, Ethiopia, 
Niger, Chad, Yemen, Malawi, Somalia,’ 
Sierra Leone, Burundi and Central African 
Republic (CAR). How does this list compare 
with the ranking of nations based exclusively 
on per capita national income? To see this, 
we merely note from the first column of 
figures that, in ascending order, the 10 
poorest countries in our sample in 1980 were: 
Zaire, Uganda, Ethiopia, i, Chad and 
Tanzania (tied at 5), Mali, Rwanda, Somalia 
and Malawi. The lists aren’t the same, but 
they are strikingly similar. All excepting for 
one (Yemen) are in sub-Sahara, and the lists 
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contain six countries in common. 

Turning next to the 10 highest-ranked 
countries, we note first that in terms of living 
standard they are, in descending order: Sri 
Lanka, ‘Mauritius, Republic of Korea, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Botswana, China and Zimbabwe. 
I don’t know if this list should come as a 
surprise.'° As it happens, it is quite similar 
to the 10 most affluent countries in our 
sample, which are, in descending order: 
Ecuador, Republic of Korea, Paraguay, 
Jordan, Tunisia, Thailand, China, the 
Philippines, Bolivia and Mauritius. There 
are seven countries in common. We con- 
clude tentatively that, among the poorest of 
poor nations, rankings in terms of the stan- 
dard of living are not too different from their 
rankings based on income per head. 

But this is a ‘qualitative claim, and it will 
be informative to get a quantitative feel for 
the relationship be our Borda ranking 
and each of the rankings based on the six 
constituents of well-being. Statistically, how 
close then is the Borda ranking to the each 
of the other six? What we want then is to 
find the correlation coefficient between the 


Borda ranking and each of the rankings . 


Maibased on the six constituents of well-being. 
It transpires that the (Spearman) correlation 
«coefficient between the Borda ranking and 
=i others are: 0.87 with national income per 
ead; 0.93 with life expectancy at birth; 0.90 
with the infant survival rate; 0.77 with the 
—«aduit literacy rate; 0.66 with political rights; 


mega Hed with civil rights. 
I ’t expecting this. I had no reason 


or thinking that the ranking of nations 
ased on national income per head would 
so close to that based on our plural 
wmneasure of well-being. Thus, the frequent 
«complaint against national income even as 
waa crude measure of well-being would seem 
sxo be misconceived. We can of course do bet- 
ter, as we have just done. But a blanket con- 
demnation of rea] national product per head 
ms misplaced vigilance. 

At the same time, before embarking on 
sathese exercises I had no reason for thinking 
what ‘health relate’ indices would be the 

slosest to our measure of the standard of 
living. If we had therefore to choose a single, 
merdinal measure of living standard, life ex- 
oectancy at birth or the infant survival rate 
«ould appear to be the best that are 
mvailable. There must be a moral in this. 


y 
Are There Tradeoffs between 


Socio-Economic Sphere and 
Political and Civil Spheres? 


International comparisons of well-being 
«ell us something about the nature of dif- 
wering societies. We have seen how we can 
Ketermine whether those countries which 
were relatively prosperous in 1979-80 were 
aiso the ones where political and civil liber- 
Wes were least constrained. 

It is still useful to study closely those two 
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old war-horses 4mong poor countries: China 
and India. As Table 2 makes clear, at the 
beginning of the’ 1980s, in terms of national 
income per head China was the 40th from 
the bottom, she was 44th from the bottom 
as regards life expectancy at birth, 39th from’ 
the bottom in terms of the infant survival 
rate, 36th from the bottom as regards adult 


literacy, and 16th and 2ist from the bottom ' 


in terms of political and civil liberties. By 
way of contrast, India was the 20th poorest 
country in our list, she was 30th from the 
bottom as regards life expectancy at birth, 
22nd from the bottom in terms of the in- 
fant survival rate 22nd from the.bottom as 
regards adult literacy, but pretty much at the 
top of the heap when it came to political and 
civil liberties. In short, the figures confirm 
what is widely thought to be true: China has 
done much better in the socio-economic 
sphere of citizenship, whereas India has 
done much better in the civil and political 
spheres. This at once suggests a tension 
between these spheres and it is this I want 
to address now. 


What we have been doing so far is to study 
cross-country data for one particular date, 
the year 1979-80. But a cross-section study 
at one date cannot tell us anything about a 
matter all of us at some time or other have 
queried and argued about: are civil and 
political liberties conducive to growth in the 
socio-economic constituents of the standard 
of living? Or to put it in euphemistic terms: 
do ‘authoritarian’ governments achieve 
better ‘economic’ results? Or to put it 
bluntly: are civil and political liberties a 
‘luxury’ poor countries cannot afford, in 
that they act as a drag on economic growth? 

It would be impertinent to suggest that 
this sort of question has an air-tight answer. , 
But cross-sectional data on countries can 
give us some hints, and in what follows I 
shall summarise the results which my col- 
league at Cambridge, Martin Weale, and I 
have reported in Dasgupta and Weale (1990). 

It will be noticed that the issue we are 
discussing now is quite different from an 
international comparison of living stan- 
dards. What we want to do is to ask whether 
over a given period of time, countries which 
on average enjoyed greater political and civil 


, liberties were also the ones which enjoyed _ 


the greatest improvements in the socio- 
economic constituents of well-being. On 
this, the most comprehensive set of data that 
I have been able to locate for the 46 coun- 
tries in our sample are for the decade of the 
1970s. The main’ conclusions that one can 
reach with the data are: 

(i) Political and civil rights; averaged over 
the decade, were positively and 
significantly correlated with growth in 
national income per head, with im- 
provements in life expectancy at birth, 
and with improvements in infant sur- 
vival rates. Thus, countries which over 
the decade enjoyed on average greater 
political.and civil liberties were also the 
ones that performed best in terms of 
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growth in national income per head and 
improvements in life expectancy at birth 
and infant survival rates. '? 

(ii) Increases in national income per head 
were positively and significantly cor- 
related with improvements in longevi- 
ty and infant survival. 

(iit) Political and civil rights, while not the 
same, were strongly and significantly 
correlated. 

(iv) Improvements in adult literacy were not 
correlated significantly with national 

‘ meome per head, or with its growth, or 
with improvements in infant survival 
rates. But they were negatively and 
significantly correlated with political 
and civil liberties. 


These conclusions suggest that literacy 
stands apart somewhat from other goods, 
Regimes which had bad records in political 
and civil rights were associated with good 
performance in the field of adult literacy. I 
have no explanation for this which is com- 
pelling to me. 


Of course, correlation does not imply 
causation. But the’ exercise does suggest that 
the claim that restrictions in political and 
civil liberties are necessary for growth in the 
socio-economic constituents of well-being in 
poor countries is belied by data, at least 
those for the decade of the 1970s. Now, the 
idea that civil and political liberties are a 
luxury for poor people is, of course, a piece 
of insolence which only those who do not 
suffer from their lack can possibly entertain, 
If nothing eise, the Indian election results 
of 1977 should have put paid to the thought 
that political and civil liberties are not of 
much concern to the poor. For this reason 
it is of importance to ask whether poor 
people have to make a choice among the 
various constituents of well-being. And what 
the statistical evidence seems to be telling us 
is that there is no reason for thinking that 
poor countries, by virtue of their poverty, 
are faced with the cruel choice between the 
protection and promotion of human rights 
on the one hand, and growth in the socio- 
economic constituents of: well-being on the 
other. That they do not Aave to make this 
choice seems to me to be eminently worth 
knowing. 

-VI 
A Final Remark 


And this brings me back where we started, 
that aggregate data on living standards are 
an imperfect substitute for detailed case 
studies, let alone the-actual experiencing of 
life. The limitations of, in particular, a 
statistical treatment of such matters as I have 
been addressing are often noted by social 
scientists. And there are many who find 
them mechanical, bloodless and lacking in 
the kind of insight which detailed, historical 
studies can offer. There is obviously 
something in this. But it is also good to 
know their strength. Such analyses as we 
have conducted here should be seen as a 
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complementary route to the case-studies of 
nations and regions. Their strength lies in 
that we avoid getting enmeshed in historical 
details, which can at times mesmerise us into 
thinking that whatever happens to be the 
case has had a certain inevitability about it. 
The assertion that ‘historical forces’ have led 
poor nations to their present plight is onè 
which, however true, is not only a 
conversation-stopper, it is also a plank which 
has often been used by social scientists to 
condone the most predatory of political 
regimes and oppressive of social practices. 
To take the assertion too literally is to 
overlook the existence of choice; and thus 
responsibility. And that is to deny persons 
the respect which is owed to them. 


Appendix 


It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasise 
that any index of political and civil rights 
will have a subjective element. But it is 
necessary to remind ourselves that there is 
a subjective element in the estimation of any 
index, even the familiar index of national in- 
come, tn the construction of which it is 
necessary to dispense with information, to 
arrange what is not dispensed with, and so 
forth. The fact that we have got used to deal- 
ing with economic and social statistics and 
are as yet unfamiliar with the ones on 
political and civil liberties should not make 
us blind to this. However, the indices 
themselves (as opposed to their estimates) 
are no less objective than national income,“ 
For example, freedom from police detention 
without charge, or the freedom to practice 
any religion, or the freedom to publish 
books and to read them, or the right to seek 
information and to teach ideas, or freedom 
from press censorship, or freedom of moye- 
ment within one’s own country, or freedom 
from police searches of homes without war- 
rants, or the right of women to equality with 
men of movement and physical protection, 
and of access to occupations, or freedom 6f 
radio and television broadcasts from state 
control, or freedom from torture or coercion 
by the state, are fairly concrete ideas, most 


especially perhaps for people who have suf- 


fered a severe denial of any of them. 


Taylor and Jodice (1983, pp 60-61) provide 
an account of their scoring system for 
political nghts. Those countries which score 
1 enjoy political systems in which the great 
majority of persons and families has both 
the right or the opportunity to participate 
in the electoral process. Political parties in 
these countries may be formed freely for the 
purpose of making the right to compete for 
public office fairly general. Countries scor- 
ing 2 are those which have political systems 
with an open access which, however, do not 
always work, due to extreme poverty, a 
feudal social structure, violence, or other 
limitations on potential participants and 
results. However, as with countries coded 1, 
a leader or party can be voted out of office. 
A score of 3 is associated with political 
systems in which people may elect their 


$ 


leaders or representatives, but in which coup- 
d'etat, large-scale interference with election 
results, and frequent non-democratic pro- 
cedures work. A score of 4 ib associated 
with systems in which full democratic elec- 
tions are blocked constitutionally or have lit- 
tle significance in determining power 
distributions; of 5 with systems in which 
elections are either closely controlled or 
limited, or in which the results have little 
significance. Countries scoring 6 have 
political systems without elections or with 
elections involving only a single list of 
candidates, in which voting is largely a 
matter of demonstrating isupport for the 
system, but where nevertheless there is some 
distribution of power. Finally, a score of 7 
is associated with systems that are tyrannies, 
without legitimacy either in tradition or in 
international party doctrine. 

Taylor and Jodice (1983, pp 64-65) pro- 
vide an account of their scoring system for 
civil rights. Those countries which score 1 
enjoy political systems in which the rule of 
law is unshaken. Freedom of expression is 
both possible and evident in a variety of 
news media. Countries scoring 2 are those 


_ with political systems that aspire to the level 


of civil rights, but are unable to achieve it 
because of violence, ignorance, or un- 
availability of: the media, or because they 
have restrictive Jaws that seem to be greater 
than are needéd for maintaining order. A 
score of 3 is associated with political systems 
that have tHe trappings of civil liberty, and 
whose gqv¥ernments may be successfully op- 
posed jn the courts, although they may be 
threatened or have unresolved political 
deddlocks, and may have to rely upon 
fnartial law, jailing or sedition, and suppres- 
sion of publications. A score of 4 is awarded 
to political systems in which there are broad 
areas of freedom, but also broad areas of 
illegality. States recently emerging from a 
evolutionary situation or in transition from 
traditional society may easily fall into these 
categories. Countries scoring 5 are those 
with political systems in which civil rights 
are often denied, but in which there is no 
doctrine on which the denial is based. The 
media are often weak, controlled by the 
government, and censored. Countries 
scoring 6 are those in which no civil rights 
are thought to take priority over the rights 
of the state, although criticism is allowed to 
be stated in limited ways. Finally, countries 
scoring 7 are those which suffer from 
political systems of which the outside world 
never hears a criticism except when it is con- 


demned by the state. Citizens have no rights. 


in relation to the state. 

The Taylor-Jodice rankings of countries 
are based on scores for human rights 
published regularly by Freedom House, 
recent publications of which are Gastil (1983, 
1986). The scores themselves are awarded to 
countries on the basis of a wide range of 
information, and the indices R, and R, in 
the text are composites of a number of 
indicators of political and civil rights, respec- 
tively. As it happens, there are other cross- 
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country estimates of political and civil 
rights, and the rankings of nations based on 
them are highly correlated with the rankings 
reported here (see, Humana, 1983, 1986; 
Banks, 1989). For the moment it is thus 
somewhat of a matter of indifference which 
set of estimates is used. 


Notes 


[This is a revised version of the 1990 Cor- 
omande! Lecture, delivered in New Delhi on 
January 24. The revisions were prompted by the 
searching comments made by members of the 
audience, most especially Ramaswamy R Iyer, 
to whom I am most grateful. ] 

1 This is on the assumption that certain 
technical conditions are satisfied. Here | 
shall ignore theoretical niceties. 

2 Gender-specific indicators, such as maternal 
mortality rates, are useful as well. In the 
text, however, [ am concentrating on some 
broad indicators of health and nutrition. In 
some documents that I have seen, the range 
of indicators presented is so haphazard and 
intersecting that it is doubtful if much 
thought had gone behind their collection: 
and collation. For example, it isn’t an 
uncommon practice to assess aggregate 
well-being by including in a long list of 
indices a country’s rate of inflation and its 
trade deficit. As indicators of economic per- 
formance they are of course essential. But 
as their effect on living standard is round- 
about and not easy to determine, they tell 
us next to nothing about this, It is preferable 
to obtain data on the extent of poverty, 
movements in income and wealth distribu- 
tion, and estimates of potential economic 
growth. Inflation is so derived an evil that 
it is better to present assessments of the 
effects of inflation on future well-being than 
to present data on inflation rates and leave 
the matter at that. 

3 That errors in estimates vary across coun- 
tries 1s also not in dispute, but it is a dif- 
ferent matter. i 

4 See Dasgupta and Maler (1990) for a general 
analysis of real net national product in the 
presence of environmental and depletable 
resources, See also Repetto et al (1989) for 
an interesting empirical estimate of the 
extent of soil erosion in Indonesia. 

5 A major exception is Adelman and Morris 
(1967). So is Streeten et al (1981) an excep- 
tion, but the latter authors for the most part 
discuss policies bearing on the furtherance 
of socio-economic rights. I have elsewhere 
gone into foundational questions concern- 
ing the idea of well-being and the sense in 
which political and civil liberties are com- 
plementary to socio-economic liberties. See 
Dasgupta (1990). 

6 This is to say that the ranking of social 
states would remain the same were positive 
affine transformations applied to-national 
income per head, life expectancy at birth 
and the adult literacy rate. 

7 For a pioneering and much neglected 
discussion of these matters, in the context 
of citizenship see Marshall (1964). The 
discussion that follows is based on 
Dasgupta and Weale (1990). 

8 The figures are taken from Summers and 
Heston (1988) ; 
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‘ It will be recalled that the Borda Rule pro- 
vides a method of rank-order scoring, the 
procedure being to award each country a 
point equal to its rank in each criterion of 
ranking. (In this exercise, the criteria are 
national income per head, life expectancy 
at birth, infant survival rate, literacy rate, 
and indices of political and civil rights). The 
idea then is to add each country’s scores to 
obtain its aggregate score, and to rank alter- 
natives on the basis of their aggregate 
scores. To illustrate suppose a country has 
the ranks i, j, k, 1, m and n, respectively, 
for the six criteria. Its Borda score is 
i+tj+k+l+m+n. ` 

) The presence of Sn Lanka at the top of our 
list of poor countries should not come as 
a surprise. The remarkable achievements of 
Sri Lanka in the realisation of well-being 
have been much commented upon (ste 
Isenman, 1980). But Mauritius rarely ever 
gets talked about, and so her presence in 
second place should be a surprise. The 
presence of China in the top ten countries 
should also not come as a surprise. China’s 
achievements in the fields of health-care and 
primary education have been much written 
about The fact that her record on political 
and civil nghts 1s quite awful does not count 
for much because, as we noted earlier, most 
of the countries in our sample of 46 coun- 
tries give her a good run for her money in 
these respects. 

al The presence of China in this list of the ten 
most affluent countries in our sample of 46 
countries came as a surprise to me, used as 
I am to perusing the annual World Develop- 
ment Report of the World Bank, which has 
not as yet moved over to using international 
dollars when making inter-country com- 
parisons of real mcome. The Summers- 
Heston ranking of poor countries is quite 
different from those which rely on official 
exchange rates to reflect purchasing power. 

2 In all this, I am referring to the (Spearman) 

rank correlation coefficient. 
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‘Bringing People Back In’ 
Political and Intellectual Agendas 


f 


- 


Neera Chandhoke 


The effort to retrieve civil society as a domain of theortsation autonomous from state-centric theory has led 
to a fetishisation of the way people struggle in distinctive ways. The opposite-of the homogenisation launched 
by the state becomes plurality, the counterposition of standardisation becomes distinctiveness and variation, the 
inversion of class becomes ‘people’ and the reverse of macro-processes becéfhes micro-episodes. 

This paper argues that there can be no understanding of the significance of class struggles unless we refer to 
political economy, and political economy of the state is bereft of substance unless seen as the product of uy 
struggles. Thus attention needs to be paid to locating the state in civil society, seeing it as the focus of class struggl 
but not viewing the state as the ultimate domain where class struggles are resolved. We do not then need an ‘anti- 
essential’ post-Marxism to understand civil society. We need to return to classical Marxism, to class struggle being 
the force of history and to looking at the specificity of oppression and resistance. 


I 
Introduction 


] START with the explicit assumption that 
the delineation of agendas constitutes an 
assertion of power at the political and 
academic levels. As assertions of power, 
agendas tend to push in a somewhat ex- 
clusivist direction and in the process carve 
out in-group discourses defined against each 
other. In this process, the centrality of 
discourse fragments and as groups engaged 
in political practices and theoretical 
engagements get divided, objectives, stra- 
tegies and social bases are de-linked and 
autonomised. This paper attempts an 
enquiry into the formation of agendas and 
ends with a query, viz, whether exclusivist 
positions are needed or required at all with 
regard to Marxist theory which is a multiple 
and open ended system of ideas.! 

The contemporary age of politics is 
marked increasingly by the recognition and 
appreciation that politics is not shaped solely 
by the social practices of classes privileged 
in radical discourse as actors, viz, the 
propertied classes and the organised work- 
ing class, but by myriads of struggles over 
the means of production and social 
reproduction in peoples spaces.* These 
people’s spaces represent the social worlds 
of the absolutely poor and the marginalis- 
ed; those who do not occupy fixed or deter- 
minate positions in structures of production, 
but who contribute in various ways to the 
formation of value. They constitute the 
working class by virtue of the fact that their 
labour is appropriated, yet within the work- 
ing class they form groups whose interests 
are distinct, for instance, hill people, 
nomads, ethnic minorities, casual labour, 
rag-pickers. They work in particular sites of 
contestation; therefore their struggles are 
specific to their situations within the overall 
context of the class struggle. There is 
therefore no ‘fixed’ site of struggle; every 
terrain of oppression is sithultaneously a site 
of struggle. 

The notion of struggle has undergone a 
marked change. Struggles may be overt or 


covert, but the fact is that they are con- 
tinuous even if not visible, and oriented 
against every form of domination or exer- 
cise of power. An alternative discourse in 
terms of consfruction of meaning and iden- 
tities is being forged Beneath and around the 
dominant discourse , and posing a challenge 
to it. These struggles might resist dominant 
values, viz, consumerism or modernisation; 
be oriented against everyday assertion of 
power at the workplace, community or 
household; reassert traditional rights of 
access to forest resources and other means 
of subsistence or create alternatives to the 
developmental and modernising project 
launched by the state. The very fact of 
expression of alternative ways of thinking, 
comprehension and action, challenge domi- 
nant power structures and simultaneously 
reveal them. These struggles are most visible 
when they are pitched against the states and 
its consistent intrusion into spaces tradi- 
tionally considered to be the private domain. 
They represent at once a move to autonomise 
civil society, considered in classical thinking 
to be the space of self-management, from 
the grip of the state; a statement against 
proletarianisation and immiserisation and 
an assertion of the inviolability of life, 
respect for the sanctity of the person and of 
the environment. They also assert the funda- 
mental fact that people are capable of 
evolving their own answers to their own 
problems-—whether in the shape of people’s 
dams or defence of place and environment. 


These people’s struggles in an atcempt to 
carve out ‘people’s spaces’ have contributed 
in three significant ways to political and 
research agendas. Firstly, they have expanded 
the concept of democracy itself. Democracy 
rests in social practices of people at every 
level of social interaction. It is embedded in 
the efforts of people to expand areas of 
human rights and dignity in all spheres of 
life, and not merely in ritualistic and episodic 
participation in engagements, viz, electoral 
occasions. Democracy is more identified 
with emancipation than with modes of 
governance, 

Secondly, these struggles a profound 
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implications for the notion of power. This 
has been radically reconstructed. Power is 
implicated at various ievels and the concept 
of power as being a ‘top-down’ phenomenon 
has been reversed. It cannot be identified 
only with the state and its functionaries, but 
emerges in the local contexts of concrete 
social interaction and in the processes of 
social life. Noda} points of everyday life are 
the scenes of encounters with power. It is 
upon these ‘bits’ of power that the power of 
the state is constructed. This understanding 
has a Jot to do with Foucault’s concept of 
power, as being the expression of 
hundreds of micro-processes defining 
various currents coming froma multitude 
of different sources [1980, pp 96-99]. The 
concrete nature of power can only be reveal- 
ed in the experiential and everyday and not 
only in instances of exercise of authority by 
formalised state structures. These bits or 
levels of power combine to form a complex 
scale of domination—from day-to-day situa- 
tions to structured institutions. The 
necessary corollary is that scales of power 
necessarily correspond to scales of 
resistance. This perspective asserts the fact 
that people’s spaces contain particular 
expressions of power-—projected or un- 
projected and of resistance. Thetefore 
resistance has to be pitched not only against 
forms of state power but also against all ex- 
pressions of power—gender, race and class. 
Struggles have to be simultaneous and 
many-sided. 


Theoretically, this realisation has resulted 
in academic endeavours of detaching civilii 
society from the state and conceptualisings 
it as the domain of struggles for emancipa- 
tion; as the domain of transformative 
politics. The very diversity of these strug- 
gles and the fact that an individual may be 
engaged in several struggles simultaneously 
or sequentially from different vantage~ 
points—e g, as a woman, as a worker, as oa 
coloured or as a member of an ethnic 
minority—has resulted in another majom 
reformulation. Tod understand these strugglesa 
is to make a shift away from the notion off 
class as placing individuals or as a structur- 
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-ing principle of society, and therefore an 
entry point into any enquiry of the human 
condition. It requires an understanding that 
the subject is a de-centred de-totalised agent. 
[Mouffe: 1988]. Class therefore obfuscates 
Other identities, or other masks worn by 
‘individuals and limits the totality of the 
human experience. People are inscribed in 
many roles and class is just one of these. 


The other implication for theoretical con- 
cerns is that emphasis needs to be placed on 
the experiential aspect of the human 
community—experiences ranging from the 
mystic, to the frivolous, to the profane and 
the banal are all corollaries of everyday life. 
People are not so many atoms in a mass 
society or so many human resources to be 
mobilised ‘from above’, nor are they to be 
defined by their proximity or distanciation 
from macro power structures. They live out 
their lives in definite socio-economic but 
also historically created, linguistically 
oriented and culturally contoured surroun- 
dings. They constitute face-to-face com- 
munities inyolved in the construction of 
social worlds. These social worlds are plural, 
not homogeneous, and their outlooks may 
not dovetail with dominant social norms of 
practices. In subtle and not so subtle ways 
they challenge the very notion of hegemony 
of dominant classes. This distinctive living 
and pulsating people’s history has been 
expressed continuously in an oral tradition, 
distinct linguistic practices and the folk 
tradition independent of personality orien- 
ted histories or that history that expresses 
the logic of the structure in a mechanical 
way. To comprehend that history and hence 
read these struggles requires an alternative 
perspective and hence a shift in social science 
and practice. 


Emphasis on the experiential aspects of 
the human condition.has led to the incor- 
poration of space as an integral constituent 
of the social. * Space has two dimensi 
On the one hand, it connotes the territorial 

ntext within which particular cultures 
evolve, extra-local information is interpreted 
and responses/resistance forged. Particular 
spaces in the sense of place are the product 
of particular. sedimentations of history 
[Massey: 1984]. Thus spaces are territorially 
de-limited areas where people are concen- 
trated and embedded in corresponding 
cultures and ideologies, On the other hand, 
space is not merely a physical unit which can 
be measured in geometrical terms as fixed, 
immobile orthree-dimensional. It is shaped 
and re-shaped in accordance with social 
practice. Since events do not occur on ‘the 
head of a pin’ nor can two events occur 
simultaneously at the same point in space, 
space becomes the site of contestation. The 
emphasis is therefore on the community, the 
neighbourhood and the locale in an effort 
to map out, social relations, in -short on 
place-based ‘politics. 

The project of ‘bringing people back in’ 
connotes a shift away from meta-theory and 
the ‘grand narrative’ which is spaceless and 
views time as a linear progression. The pro 
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ject sees the individual inscribed in a number 
of roles; therefore it prioritises the multipli- 
city of roles; the plurality of experience, and 
attempts an interweave of cultural, politica! 
and sociological interpretations. It is focused 
on spatiality and temporality. The thrust of 
the project is not on structures but contin- 
gency. If responses are contingent, then 
obviously there can be no unicausal explana- 
tion. Similar situations may result in a 
variety of outcomes depending upon initia- 
tive and choices of the people. The richness 
and diversities of experiences need to be 
comprehended in a multi-dimensional 
manner and cannot be reduced to one causal 
explanation or predictable result. Obviously, 
theory focusing on economism or logic of 
the structure is dismissed by definition. 
Emphasis is on how people act and shape 
their own lives. This warm, vibrant and 
personalised trend is considered to be new 
and counterpoised to the somewhat staid 
and orthodox domain of class politics. The 
trend is seen as antithetical to universal 
categories, totalising theories (“Let us wage 
a war on totality”, writes Lyotard) and pre- 
constructed concepts are dismissed as mind 
numbing. The researcher is not expected to 
be an observer but a participant; not 
sceptical but celebratory, not‘evaluative but 
involved. above all, the researcher has to 
dispense with the notion of teleology, of 
history having a direction, or of actors on 
the stage performing pre-ordained roles. 

This theoretical trend has obviously im- 
portant consequences in terms of research 
and political agendas; the rest of the paper 
attempts to explore sonte of the implications. 


i 
Were People Ever Out of 
- the Project? 


I think that the particularities of peoples 
and places has been largely obfuscated by 
the practices and theorisation of the state. 
Discussion on the naturë of the state has 
been inextricably bound up with debates on 
the nation state as it emerged in some coun- 
tries of Europe in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and its historic role in the 
capitalist project. Capital in its “passionate 
search for accumulation”, in the words of 
Karl Marx, displaces, homogenises and stan- 
dardises. Similarly, the state in the advanced 
capitalist world and more particularly in the 
post-colonial world attempts to create a 
unitary society; a society stripped of its 
richness of diversity and multiplicity of 
social worlds. Civil society js thus captured 
by the triple project of state building, nation 
building and expansion of the market. In the 
subsequent section I argue that the represen- 
tation in literature and in practice of this 
triple project of the post-colonial state has 
been uni-directional. It has almost auto- 
nomised the state from politics embedded 
in civil society. Thus, not only’is the dialec- 


tical relationship between the two obfus-_ 


cated, civil society as the domain of struggle 
is absent and this effectively wipes people’s 
movements off the academic map. 


4 


THE CULT OF THE STATE 


The early decades of the 1970s witnessed 
the restoration of state-centric theory to the 
core of political science theorising. The state 
as a determinate object of analysis had been 
displaced by the behavioural approach and 
the systems theory that had pervaded“ 
American academia in the post-World War II 
period and disseminated therein to the third 
world. Likewise, the ‘depéndency theory’ in 
the neo-Marxist genre which evolved as a 
critique of mainstream social science, par- 
ticularly of the modernisation theory, failed 
to focus on the specificity of the political. 


State-centric theory marked revival of 
rigorous historical‘ enquiry. It also heralded 
a return to the classical and normative con- 
cerns of political science, viz, the nature and 
desired ends of power, coercion, ethics and 
morality, subsuming in short the discourse 
on politics within an ethical discourse. More’ 
significantly, state-centric theory indicated 
the return of the interventionist intellectual. 
Part of the exhaustion with the behavioural 
revolution had been the fact that in the 
search for a neutral social science, academics 
had withdrawn from political concerns and 
social responsibility. Failure to zero on to the 
nature of domination and the institutiona- 
lisation and condensation,of power in the 
state had, grave political consequences. 
Academics were so intent on explaining and 
legitimising the system, that they failed to 
account for, or foresee social change. Indeed, 
the urban convulsions in Europe and 
Northern America in the 1960s overtook 
ivory tower theorising with a vengeance. [see 
Easton: 1985].° 


For the intellectual of and in the post- 
colonial world a focus on the state has 
stemmed from a direct engagement with 
often brutal apparatuses of state power. 
Encounters of the individual and the collec- 
tivity with the state were and are 
unmediated. State after state in the third 
world has revealed a historical continuity not 
with the national democratic anti-colonial 
struggles, but with the authoritarian and 
anti-people colonial state. Social science in 
such a situation has ‘to become a critical 
activity if it is to be relevant. It has to raise 
certain very fundamental questions about 
the nature and social basis of the state; the 
constitution of power and the relentless 
erosion of human rights and civil liberties. 
In addition, for the intellectual in the post- 
colonial world the issue of the state has pro- 
vided a means for academic emancipation 
from ‘received’ social science. For too long 
the societies of Asia, Africa and Latin 


-America have been defined vis-a-vis the 


advanced capitalist world and placed on a 
scale constituted by western historical 
experience. This has been the case with the 
‘modernisation theory’ as well as the 
‘dependency theory’ both of which define 
development as something the west has and 
the third world does not. The state in the 
post-colonial world can now be analysed on 
the terrain of specific historical trajectories, 
distinctive class formation configurations of 
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caste, religion and tribe and the colonial 
intervention. 

Thus, state-centric theory has been a 
major breakthrough one the parameters 
of subsequent research.® Political and 
academic obsession with the state has led to 
a plethora of research monographs, books 
and a grand theoretical project called 
“Bringing the State In[?’ Evans et al 1985]. 
The latter aims at bringing the state to its 
central place in explanation of politics 
[Skocpol in Evans: 1985]. This reflects 
reality; the post-colonial state very visibly 


` and comprehensively has intruded into every 


aspect of life—regulating, co-ordinating, 
contorlling and monopolising the activity of 
the individual and the collectivity. Spheres 
of production have been monopolised, free 
circulation of information has been circum- 
scribed, family life has been regulated, the 
social formation has been re-organised and 


‘ the working class has been disorganised by 


the state. Subsequent literature has reflected 
this activity in its understanding of the role 
of the state. The main themes of this 
literature are enumerated below. 

Within the state a formidable apparatus 
of power has been constructed which has 
consolidated itself against any assertion of 
power by any group within civil society. This 
has been a logical culmination of the 
‘overdeveloped’ state apparatus and the con- 
sequent relative autonomy of the state. 

The crystallisation of state power has 
furnished the basis for the creation of a 
political class without any determinate 
position in the production structure, but 
which has monopoly control over resources 
and distribution. This intermediate class 
thus adds to the complexity of class forma- 
tion and is possible because of the relatively 
weak position of the bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. 

The classes in civil society define them- 
selves vis-a-vis the state. The state thus 
becomes the lynchpin of class formation 
reversing the classic understanding of the 
state deriving its essence through the con- 
stitution of classes within civil society. The 
state thus creates dominant classes and 
redistributes the balance of class forces 
through control over resources, distribution 
and revenue collection. Thus instead of the 
state being encysted in the socio-economic 
formation and its structures, it creates such 
structures and mediates them. 

In addition to the above characteristics, 
the post-colonial state has increasingly 
become the main disseminator of informa- 
tion; the constructor of ideologies and the 
patron of systems of knowledge. Thus the 
state is present at all nodal points of civil 
sgciety where contradictions can emerge. 


_ Both in practice and in theorisation seeking 


to explain this practice, it has been indicated 
that the state is tending to absorb civil 
society and thus obliterate its autonomy. 
This had led to the shrinkage of the arena 
of politics, viz, the class struggle and the 
expansion of the arena of the political, viz, 


the state. This has been augmented by two 
historical projects. 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


The acceptance of the European concept 
of the nation state as thebasic political unit 
by the nationalist movements meant that 
cither nations had to be forged as in the case 
of countries of sub-Saharan Africa, or con- 
solidated as in the case of India. Building 
and consolidation of nations has been 
historically a brutal process destroying 
small-scale social worlds and distinct value 
systems, involving the elimination of existing 
plural bases of power and a shift from the 


-local and the regional to the national. The 


nation state as an ensemble of institutions, 
ideologies and practices constitutes a specific 
type of territorial codification of political 
authority and unified governance. Codifica- 
tion of traditional laws under a single legal 
code, the constitution of the individual as 
a juridical subject, a centralised system of 
power, and a pervasive bureaucratic set up 
has meant not only the breaking up of 
existing parcellised power structures and the 
subsumption of local styles of politics, it has 
also meant the creation of the nation as a 
“non-place realm” [Webber: 1964]. The 
mythology of the nation state—coins, 
emblems, flags, anthems, boundaries— 
devalues places as pritnordial, binding and 
anti-national. For Poulantzas, national unity 
has meant the historicity of a territory and 
territorisation of a history. In the process, 
people’s history has been collapsed, and 
place based identifies extinguished by 
national identity. Fused identities and fused 
history have led to an aspatial concept of 
society, a society constructed across places 
and rooted in accessibility and propinquity. 

Nation-building/integration constituted 
on the logic of the nation-state has sought 
to wipe out areal variations. “When the 
‘modernised’ forces of society overpower the 
‘traditional’ forces of community, place is 
overpowered too and continues to exist only 
as the location of nationally defined social 


activities” [Agnew: 1989: p 12]. In the pro- ; 


cess the specificities of people’s experiences 
have been erased. National identities are 
regarded as exclusive, and the adoption of 
other identities as a challenge to this. Com- 
munity and territory are regarded as primor- 
dial and threatening and people lumped 
under the rubric of citizenship. 


THE LOGIC OF CAPITAL 


The post-colonial state ‘is central to the 
process of accumulation. This has meant 
(a) ‘freeing’ people from places and creating 
a mobile wage labour class, (b) commodi- 
fication of people and places which this pro- 
cess entails, (c) atomising individuals and 
destroying communities, and (d) expanding 
the relations of exchange, viz, the domina- 
tion of the market. 

The domination of the market is crucial 
because value manifests itself only in ex- 
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change. “The progress of our investigation”, 
writes Marx, “will show that exchange value 
is the only form in which the value of a com- 
modity can manifest itself or be expressed” 
[Capital I: p 46]. Products become com- 
modities only when they are exchanged, i e 
quantitatively related to each other. “It is the 
requirement, of exchange that endows the 
commodity with its value” [UNO 1980: p 5]. 
Value produced in the act of exchange 
demands the generalisation of exchange, an 
endless value circuit and a universal medium 
of pure exchange, viz, money. 


Money, as Georg Simmel has pointed out, 
is the great ‘leveller’. It is completely formless 
and reduces things to one and the same stan- 
dard value. The extension of money as the 
medium of exchange replaces social bonds 
between people. “All fixed, fast frozen - 
reltionships, with their train of venerable 
ideas and opinions ate swept away, all new 
formed ones become obsolete before “they 
can ossify” [Marx: 1952: p 23]. In this 
process not only are the lives of people, their 
experiences and their encounters with 
specific power structures blurred under the 
overall domination of money, but social 
worlds are dissovled, and the “passionate 
chase after accumulation” sweeps across 
diversities and social variations. It is this 


, which has happened in the post-colonial 


society, as the capitalist project has swept 
across previously non-capitalist areas. The 
historical project launched by the colonial 
state has been furthered by the post-colonial 
State as it has become an inextricable part 
of the global economy. The domination of 
the market and of money has placed a veil 
of anonymity over people and their 
experiences. 


If the state in actual practice has tried to 
absorb civil society, theorisations reflecting 
this pattern have tended to portray the 
passivity of civil society, as if it has been 
shackled and driven underground. This has 
had serious consequences academically and 
politically. Firstly, the arena of debate has 
shifted from class analysis to the state. 
Skocpol’s basic argument, for instance, is 
heavily weighted away from society-centred 
assumptions and hence away from the 
domain of politics. The assumption “that, 
at base, states are inherently shaped ‘by 
classes or class struggles and function to 
preserve and expand modes of production”, 


. to Skocpol, rule out by definitional fiat, 


“many possible forms of autonomous state 
action” [ibid: 5]. 


Secondly, the autonomisation of the state 
has meant that the state has crystallised con- 
ceptually and the sphere of civil society 
misted. This perspective overlooks the way 
state power is challenged and limited by 
struggles in civil society. Civil society is seen 
as unitary. To look at civil society in a 
unitary manner without heeding the inherent 
complexities and contradictions, is to reduce 
politics to an activity that has little or no 
effect upon the state. In this perspective it 


Pod 
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is the state that is the prime and perhaps the 
sole actor. The definition of civil society 
takes place on the conceptual territory of the 
state. All social cleavages are perceived, 
resolved and constituted at the level of the 
state. The cult of the relative autonomy of 
the state obfuscates the relative indepen- 
dence of social spaces retaining and con- 
solidating freedom in the community, the 
workplace, the household. The fetishisation 
of the state has resulted in works that endow 
the state with too much power and state 
power as we are increasingly witnessing is 
far from complete even in the most totali- 
tarian of set-ups. As Foucault points out 
“the state for all the omnipatence of its 
apparatus is far from being able to occupy 
the whole field of actual power relations and 
further the state can only operate on the 
basis of already existing power relations” 


Thirdly, the post-colonial state is an 
extension in time and space of the colonial 
state, but it is equally a product of the other 
historical legacy, viz, the national democratic 
anti-colonial struggle. This struggle attemp- 
ted to carve out an independent arena of 
politics, to assert these politics against the 
politics of colonialism, to expand the notion 
of politics, to free people and places.from 
the constraining effects of colonialism and 
fundamentally to regain control over the self. 
From the beginning of colonialism, anti- 
national struggles took many forms and 
shapes: resistance to forced labour and taxes, 
resistance to being coerced into the capitalist 
sector, resistance to the colonial notion of 
ecological preservation, resistance catapulted 
across the domain of anti-statist politics 
ranging from abstentions at the place of 
work to open strikes. These struggles empha- 
sised the contradiction between the people 
and the state, and become the basis of the 
nationalist movement. 


In the post-colonial period, the movement 
was partly captured by the state (the anti- 
imperialist constituent of the struggle 
became an ideology of domination). 
However, it was mainly encapsulated in a 
tradition integral to civil society, viz, the 
tradition of anti-statism and the struggle 
against all forms of oppression. Anti- 
colonial struggles had sensitised the people 
to the existence of domination on all 
fronts—-unlocked many doors as it were. 
People’s struggles against domination 
became an organic part of the post-colonial 
societies. The moment when the post- 
colonial-State is confronted by movements 
seeking to transform the national democratic 
revolution into a popular democratic revolu- 
tion, is also the moment when the coercive 
apparatus of the state is unleashed. Struggles 
against the state are simultaneously strug- 
gles for emancipation from all power struc- 
tures. The visibility of these struggles have 
been theorised as attempts to retrieve civil 
society from the state, to transform the 
national democratic revolution into the 
popular democratic revolution by putting 
transformative politics in command. 
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Ii 
‘Bringing People Back In’ 
THE POLITICAL MOVEMENT 


As has been noted above the attempt to 
retrieve the autonomy of civil society from 
the grip of the state politically and intellec- 
tually has focused on the contradiction 
between the people and the state. This con- 
tradiction has been most evident in the 
political assertions of popular will, in the 
shape of what has been referred to as 
people’s movement or “new” social 
movements. 


What came as perhaps a jolt to the post- 
colonial ruling classes basking in the 
euphoria of having “won” the anti-colonial 
struggle, was the rapidity with which, the 
euphoria dissolved. Amilcar Cabral has 
commented on this very perceptively when 
he said that the process of recovering con- 
trol over the production process signified by 
independence, is predominantly the moment 
at which the internal contradictions of the 
social formation become manifest. The 
challenge to the legitimacy of the post- 
colonial state emerged from within by social 
movements based on class, caste, religion, 
nationality, gender. The referent point of 
these social movements has ranged from 
glorification of the past to specific cultural 
assertions to charting developmental alter- 
natives. These social movements question on 
the imposition of national identities and 
citizenship based on abstract notions of the 
nation, question impersonal and. formally 
defined roles of the contract and the market 
and they question the very concept of 
progress explicit in the modernisation pro- 
gramme. Above all they reveal a loss of faith 
in the ability of the post-colonial state to 
define, protect and articulate their interests; 
and resist the homogenisation imposed by 
the politics of the state. 


What is specific to these social movements 
is that they are multi-class, single issue 
oriented and focus on local power deter- 
minants. They have been restricted to 
specific places, happenings and events and 
on near-time goals. Transformation of the 
immediate environment thus becomes a 
major aim and objective. 


These movements in terms of mobilisa~ 
tiog, Organisation, articulation have 
clustered outside the established channels 
and institution of politics—political parties, 
trade unions or electoral representation. This 
is held to be indicative of a loss of faith in 
established institutions and a determination 
to go it alone untrammelled by ary notion 
of leadership, organisation or cadres. 


‘The politics of these people’s movements 
have been referred to as ‘new-politics’ or 
‘anti-politics’ [KONRAD] because they work 
outside the framework of organised politics 
and do not aim at the capture of state power. 
They have given rise to a form of politics 
acting at a distance from politics, commonly 


understood as an overarching system of col- 
lective action for definable goals and func- 
tions. Politics is oriented towards social 
transformation at the sites of working and 
living; it is located ut micro-levels and in the 
micro-episodic. 

As the duality of politics—politics as 
Status quo and politics as redemptive-—has 
gained sharpness and visibility, research 
agendas have in an attempt to reflect prac- 


tice, focused on the contradictions between \ 


the two domains of politics. The confron- 
tation has however -been represented in a 
schematic fashion, viz, people versus the ` 

state. In the exercise what is overlooked, may 
be deliberately, perhaps involuntarily, is that 
people are not a homogeneous category.’ 
‘People’ in such usage obfuscates the uneven 


class structure and is politically defeating as, 
a category. People, to me, represent the 


oppressed struggling to free themselves from 
all forms of oppression, vis-a-vis the state 
as well as against the dominant classes 
within civil society. To focus on civil society, 
which we must, in order to acquire a picture 


of the totality of social and political pro- 


cesses, is to foremost unravel the contradic- 
tions within civil society. These contradic- 
tions are between the dominant classes 
which form the social basis of the states and 
those who are dominated by multiple 
Ooppression—class, gender, ethnicity, caste 
and religion. The attempt to delineate the 
domain of civil society is an enquiry into 
domination/subordination/resistance 
mechanism. It is to understand socio- 
political realities, the effects of resistance, 
ard how popular classes resist homogeneity. 
It is to understand how people’s lives are 
being disorganised without offering them 
alternatives. It is to understand the nature 
of antagonisms. It is basically an attempt 
to ground the state in class struggles—-not 
to treat either the state, nor civil society as 
homogeneous, nor to treat the interaction 
between the two as unilinear or uniform. 

The efforts of many theorists to retrieve 
civil society and maximise it at the level of 
concreteness by reference to everyday forms 
of resistance, vernacular spaces, areas of 
autonomy, has perhaps swung the pendulum 
too far. If we cannot understand the nature 
of the state without reference to popular 
struggles neither can we comprehend the 
significance of these struggles without plac- 
ing them in the context of the political 


economy of the state. In removing the con- 


textuality of human action, the discourse 
becomes fragmented and theory distances 
itself from political practice. Theorisations 
then become self-indulgent luxuries, only 
finding meaning within the specialised 
vocabulary of the conference room. The pro- 
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ject is then not oriented towards redemptive 
politics and is determinedly anti-Marxist. 


IV 
Evaluating the Project 


Though the coherence of the discourse 
focusing on the necessity of evaluating 
people's struggles on their own terrain is pro- 
blematic, undoubtedly, it has led to a renew- 
ed emphasis on central themes of the radical 
agenda. Firstly, it has led to a renewed ap- 
preciation of the salience of identities other 
than class, and effort to retheorise class rela- 
tionships with ethnicity, gender, and religion. 
It is of course a fact that in classical Marxian 
theory class has never been seen in a reduc- 
tionist, ie, economistic perspective. The 
practice of some Left groups has treated it 
as such and this consequently has led to the 
elimination of class as an analytical tool and 
a social relation from post-Marxist theory. 

Secondly, a return to the classical concern 
of Marxism, presages an understanding of 
the multiplicity of oppression and the need 
for multi-dimensional struggles at the level 
of ideology, culture, and gender. Thirdly, an 
appreciation of areal variations has brought 
a renewed emphasis on the principle of self- 
determination. These variations had been 
glossed over by macro-theories. 

I think class analysis has been enriched 

„by the specific historical experience of third 
world society and emancipated from either 
dogmatism or mechanism. However, if we 
leave class out of the analysis which has been 
done in most celebrations of popular strug- 
gles, the following seems to be the problem 
with the themes outlined below, which form 
the core of the project of giving centrality 
to people’s experiences, 


In an effort to constitute people as the | 


core of the project, attention has been focus- 
ed on what has been referred to as the 
sociology of ‘everyday life’. Scenes of every- 
day life—nodes of home, school, church and 
place of work are regarded as constructing 
an individual’s experience. Human activity 
takes the form of concrete interaction in 
limited spaces. People in these interactions 
fight, resist, adapt and modify dominant 
structures. ‘Dominant’ is thus not fixed in 
meaning or practice, it is being constantly 
mediated by subaltern forces, by the strug- 
gles fought by people every day of their lives. 
This has the following consequences: 
Firstly, resistance may not be overt, visi- 
ble or only manifested in open conflict. It 
can be grounded in what Melucci, speaking 
of the advanced capitalist world, has term- 
ed ‘submerged social networks’. These create 
alternative meanings of sense, and are 
therefore symbolic, arranging themselves 


around formal regulators of knowledge and . 


language [1988]. What is important is that 
struggles are continuous and ongoing and 
form the base for open social conflict. 
Secondly, this focus on the experiential 
demands a repture of the closure of the 
socio-economic logic. People’s consciousness 
is built by organic solidarities and shared ex- 
periences in areas hitherto regarded as 
trivial, or exotic’ and relegated to the 


periphery of social theory. These experiences 
may range from the banal, the frivolous to 
the ritualistic in short the micro-episodic. 
The rupture of the closure of the social- 
economic logic implies that material forces 
are not the central or driving force of every- 
day life. Most individuals are unable to rise 
above their immediate experiences out of 
which their social worlds are structured, to 
acquire consciousness of themselves as a 
class or of under social processes. In order 
to understand how people make their own 
worlds, and are not pawns of transcenden- 
tal laws, the observer must look at territory, 
the locality, the neighbourhood for any 
reconstruction of meaning. 


The problem is that this emphasis on 
voluntarism as constructed im the micro- 
episodic, abstracts from structures or wider 
contexts. Face to face societies are embedd- 


‘ ed in the expansive social process and are 


constituted by the demands of an interna- 
tional division of labour, production and 
distribution. Places as sites for human ac- 
tion, are appropriated and transformed by 
capitalist accumulation. The social practices 
of the western inner cities are as much the 
production of the relocation process of 
capital as are the social practices of the third 
world cities which are the locations of in- 
vestment. Focus on the experiential can miss 
out on historical conjuncture, rather the “in- 
tersection of different historical configura- 
tions” [Anderson 1984: p 104}: 
Fragmentation of politics and the frag- 
mentation of the political world are the 
reflection of the flexible modes of capitalist 


. accumulation. These modes permit the 


breaking up and dispersion of the produc- 
tion process and its reorientation around 
informational technology. The present 
moment of capitalism has come about by 
its efforts to overcome the history of work- 
ing class struggles and history is after all 
determined by the class struggle. The pre- 
sent combination of structures which make 
up a structural moment, have been as much 
shaped by social action as they produce 
social and individual practices. The splitting 
up of the production process, labour 
markets and products of consumption 
[Harvey 1987: pp 60-61], has altered the 
composition of the workforce in the advan- 
ced capitalist world. This has been respon- 
sbile for proliferation of local struggles 
around issues of consumption. In the third 
world the investment of capital in ‘develop- 
ment’ projects is leading to (a) a process of 
proletarianisation, where people are being 
deprived of access to means of subsistence, 
and (b) ecological decay. This has given rise 
to struggles for the assertion of traditional 
rights. I am reminded of E P Thompson’s 
The Making of the English Working Class. 
He documented early working class move- 
ments primarily as movements that were 
focused on the recovery of human rights, 
dignity and was predominantly a move to 
recapture the living and working conditions 
of the ‘moral economy’, viz; the right to 
secure home environment and place of work 
from the onslaught of capitalism. These 
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Struggles were simultaneously anti-feudal 
and anti-capitalist and were based upon a 
critique of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion. It was these popular movements that 
were inherited by the industrial proletariat. - 
The experience seems particularly relevant 
for the post-colonial world. Popular strug- 
gles are not antithetical to class struggles. 
They are integral ‘to class struggle. 


The laws of capitalism take many forms 
in various places and sets the stage for 
various conflicts. As Jameson points out 
“anyone who believes that the profit motive 
and the logic of capital accumulation are not 
the fundamental laws of the world, who 
believes that these do not.see absolute bar- 
riers and limits to social changes and 
transformations undertaken in it—such a 
person is living in an alternative universe” 
[1988: 354]. The rapture of the political- 
economic closure as the fundamental logic 
of social life is also to give up the concept 
of social totality, of comprehension of con- 
straints and limitations, of the nature of 
antagonisms. 

The second theme which forms the core 
of the discourse on people has been the 
systematic decentring of class.It is stated that 
the individual wears many masks, and has 
multiple identities. The inscription of the 
individual in multiple identities is to 
disintegrate the class subject. Alongside with 
the de-linking of the individual from a class 
position has been the jettisoning of class as 
an analytical principle. 

The present fashionable position is that 
the subject is constituted by the discourse. 
Thus in a Marxist project ‘rather than asser- 
ting that class (or production, or capitalist 
accumulation) is the fundamental reality— 
the essence of social life—our tasks as 
Marxists is to constitute class as an object 
of social and political discourse”. This is an 
insidious political position. If class is con- 
structed out of a body of knowledge, not im- 
plicit in the fundamental structuring of 
society shaped. by specific histories, it can 
be deconstructed or displaced. The plura- 
lities of identities then gives us no hinge for 
a project of social transformation. If the 
proletariat is not a revolutionary subject then 
what is the revolutionary subject at a parti- 
cular conjuncture is a speculative venture. 

Much of the devaluation of elass and the 
de-radicalisation of class in academic 
debates is the outcome of current capitalist 
practices.. What has been seen is the reduc- 
tion of the organised industrial proletariat. 
This has however been paralleled by the 
expansion of points of production at the 
household, sweat shops, sub-contracting 
workshops, outting out work. The working 
class has not vanished, it has been reconsti- 
tuted in larger numbers, its labour is ap- 
propriated and it does not receive adequate 
social wages because much of the sub- 
contracting work is done at home. Struggles 
have intensified collapsing production and 
consumption issues. Consumption issues 
have not gained supremacy as is often por- 
trayed in much of the literature on social 
movements. 
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We are living through a crucial period of 
history. The information based technological 
revolution is leading to what can be termed 
the second proletarianisation. For the worker 
in the post-colonial world where the pro- 
cesses Of primitive accumulation are being 
juxtaposed with this second proletarianisa- 
tion, this is multiple oppression. To give up 
the notion of class which deals with the 
essence of human encounters and the 
bedrock of the social relation, is to indulge 
in ivory tower theorising and certainly not 
to approximate reality. 

The above two points, viz, the need to 
comprehend the matriality of contexts, and 
the need to construct politics around class, 
leads us to a final point. What is the func- 
tion of theory? Recently, there has come 
about, what has been termed, an exhaustion 
with grand theory or great systems of ideals, 
termed by Lyotard as ‘meta discourses’. The 
call is for as transitory as the 
reality they seek to comprehend. 

The acceptance of a plurality or a com- 
munity of discourses has become the 
hallmark, of what has been termed the post- 
modern condition; it is implicit in post- 
modernity as a project [Hejler and Faher: 
1989: 5]. The rejection of the ‘grand 
narrative’ in favour of cohabitation among 
various (local, cultural, ethnic, religious, 
idedlogical) small narratives (ibid) is really 
to fragment the totality of the human condi- 
tion. Analysis--of necessity a critical 
activity—has been supplanted by narrative 
and narrative as a statement, by 
micro-narratives. _ 

To reject holistic theory is to reject unity/ 
contradictions implied in such a theory. The 
critique against ‘imperialising’ theory has 
been that it controls thought and action, 
devalues initiative, reduces spontaneity and 
is destructive of the possibility of plural 
agendas. Grand theory based upon a world 
view which has an explanation and a direc- 
tion, is considered to be a part of the 
enlightenment project based on reason, 
instrumentality and direction. The enlighten- 
ment ethos, argue the post-modernists, has 
brought us Auschwitz, Hiroshima, the 
Gulag, ecological decay and the tyranny of 
the material. Therefore it should be rejected. 
Together with a rejection of- theory, alter- 
natives are rejected because they are based 
upon the same telos and will be a mirror 
image of the reality they have replaced. The 
political world, the human condition, and 
politics are fragmented and culturally 
specific, therefore there can be no general 
theory to account for diversity, differences 
and variations. Let us celebrate diversities; 
let us not try to understand the ‘other’ (parti- 
cularly the third world) since the other is im- 
penetrable. Various issues come up here 
which are germane to.our understanding of 
‘new’ research agendas. 

If we accept the need for a plurality of 
discourses, each constituting their subjects, 
we cannot privilege Marxism as a valid 
system of explanation. All are equally valid 
as methods of explaining reality. This leads 
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to theoretical and moral relativism and an 
escape from responsibility in theorising. It 
is often overlooked that Marx, in for- 
mulating a critique of capitalism, carefully 
built up his theory upon a systematic and 
detailed analysis and critique of existing 
theories showing them as either faulty or 
inadequate. Theories do not become 
privileged by statement; they are pae a 
better way of comprehending and applying 
that comprehension to understanding and 
changing the world. Secondly, to accept 
every theory as valid is to open the door to 
utter confusion. “In flight”, writes Lovering, 
“from the supposed imperialism of totalis- 
ing theory, we would embrace the even more 
awesome tyranny of Babel” : 1989]. 

The acceptance of a particular theory 
depends upon the role we prescribe to theory. 
If we recognise that conceptual landscapes 
should provide for change, otherwise theory 
is status quoist, then the touchstone for valid 
theory is practice. This 1s the core of the 
Marxist project. Cabral has commented that 
while it is true that theory alone cannot carry 
out a revolution, it is equally true that no 
successful revolution has been waged 
without a theory to guide it. 

Theory oriented to social transformation 
requires an understanding of structuring 
forces, the nature of antagonism, the inter- 
connectedness of experience, the relation 
between structure and contingency. It is 
systemic theory which focuses on contradic- 
tion, dialectics and resolution. Tb dismiss 
this theory as evasive, non-specific and 
essential or foundational, 1s to dismiss the 
whole notion of praxis and distance 
ourselves from any commitment. 

Fragmentation of systemic analysis has 
led us into theoretical cul de sacs, with 
emphasis upon the here and now and the 
celebration of plurality without distin- 
guishing between discourses or practices. 
This is indeed a diversion if not a distortion 
of radical social science oriented to practice 
and change. If social theory takes up the 
celebration of fragmentation as its core 
agenda, then it colludes with the very forces 
that further this fragmentation, and com- 
plies with that world. Fragmentation serves 
primarily the dominant classes, certainly not 
the oppressed. The fragmentation of civil 
society prevents the consolidation of radical 
forces; which is perfectly in keeping with the 
capitalist project. Fragmented. discourse 
which I use very specifically to refer to 
discourse clustered around micro-issues, is 
incoherent, limited and dangerous. The 
fragmentation of theory has led to the 
decentring of struggles. Wapner remarks 

‘that the demise of grand theory from Marx 
to Foucault, has brought about the demise 
of transformatory politics. Politics is now 
piecemeal, as the left no longer has a key 
to human liberation or a programme for 
political change [1989]. It may explain what 
is, not what ought to be and therefore shies 
away from moral and political commitment. 
Radical theorising turns inwards, practised 
by scholars for scholars and this is some- 


“thing no responsible intellectual in the post- 


colonial world can afford. Hanging on to 
the coat-tails of a discourse originating in 
metropolitan universities without reference 
to the specific historical times of the third 
world, is ultimately an act of political 
irresponsibility and academic dishonesty. 

Without a systemic theory and the notion 
of class as a guide, very often those who hail 
the plurality of politics land up celebrating 
reactionary and conservative struggles. As 
Belden Felds has pointed out, if the dis- 
course of the actors ıs not a materialist one, 
there can be no distinction between strug- 
gles. Deconstruction of systemic analysis has 
led to the implications, for political 
economy, “of many struggles seemingly 
about something else” [Belden-Felds: 1988, 
p 142]. In political practices surely we have 
to distinguish between struggles of the 
oppressed and those of the aspirant domi- 
nant classes. Not all struggles are pro- 
gressivenot all of them understand the 
nature of antagonism. To celebrate all strug- 
gles is often to celebrate politics that exhaust 
themselves in limited objectives, multiple 
social bases or equally limited mobilisation. 
At some point struggles have to move 
beyond localised spaces to make contact with 
similar agendas, build alternative program- 
mes and to deepen their own restructuring 
agendas. 

If struggles are no longer oriented to total 
but piecemeal change, politics becomes a 
matter of the personal and no longer con- 
cerned with linkages condensation, re- 
construction of alternatives. Absent in this 
is any concept of politics as liberation. 
Politics becomes a spectator sport. Marxist 
practice has always built upon regional and 
local issues, but without regarding them as 
ends in themselves. They have to be steps 
towards a sustained challenge. To hail strug- 
gles without distinguishing between them or 
linking them up leads to the notion of 
politics as theatre and to political 
bankruptcy 

Y 
Conclusion 

I have argued in the preceding sections that 
ttie effort to retrieve civu society as a domain 
of theorisation autonomous from state- 
centric theory has led to a fetishisation of 
the way people struggle in distinctive ways. 
The opposite of the homogenisation laun- 
ched by the state becomes plurality, the 
counterposition of standardisation becomes. 
distinctiveness and variation, the inversion 
of class becomes ‘people’ and the reverse of 
macro-processes becomes micro-episodes. 
The ovation given to people’s struggles as en- 
capsulating challenges to all power struc- 
tures, has raised to very visible levels the con- 
tradiction between the oppressed and all 
forms of oppression. Thus it has contributed 
to the expansion of state-centric theory. It 
has been understood that there are forms of 
oppression independent of the state which 
have to be fought at every level. The two 
agendas however should look at the state and 
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at civil society in a dialectical fashion. Yet 
the two domains have been counterpoised. 
There can be no understanding of the 
significance of class’ struggles unless we refer 
to political economy, and political economy 
of the state is bereft of substance unless seen 
as the product of class struggles. Thus 
attention needs to be paid to locating the 
state in civil society, seeing it as the focus 
of class struggles but nof viewing the state 
as the ultimate domain where class struggles 
are resolved. We need to return from neo- 
Marxism to classical Marxism, to class 


struggle being the force of history and look- , 


ing at the specificity of oppression and 
resistance. 

We do not then need an ‘anti-essential’ 
post-Marxism to understand civil society. 
Marxism is an open ended system of ideas 
where debates on structure versus agency, 
determinism versus voluntarism are as old 
as the theory itself. Above all we need to 
distinguish between Marxism as a metho- 
dology and Marxism as a theory emerging 
out of specific histories. As a methodology 


Marxism can be used to present a picture of 


totality. It can be used to unravel the con- 
crete as a point where agenty interpellates 
structure. Only then can we overcome this 
dichotomy between state and civil society 
and comprehend politics.. If we describe the 


. current age as the age of politics without 
. defining and understanding the nature of 


these politics we land into hazy and un- 
focused theory whose direction can be 
problematic. 


Notes 


l In reviewing academic literature and its 
political implications, I am entering into 
territory which is fraught with difficulty for 
two main reasons: (a) covering such a vast 

. canvas and extracting tendencies always 
runs dhe msk of generalities which may 
distort and obfuscate complex and nuanced 
realities, (b) in summarising much of the 
literature, | may be seen as taking positions 
adhering to the stand outlined. My own 

\ position is spelt out in the concluding sec- 
tion and may be read back into the text, if 
necessary. 

2 I am aware that the concept of ‘people’ is 
problematic, because it has often been ex- 
pressed as a trans-class concept or as a con- 
cept counterposed to the notion of class. 
I regard class as synonymous to people, yet 
refer to ‘people’ to indicate the unemployed, 
the marginalised, the rural and urban poor, 
tribes, minorities and proletarian women— 
in short, the oppressed sections of society. 

3 To Foucault, “it is hard to see where, either 
on the right or on the left, this problem of 
power could then have been posed. On the 
right, it was posed only in terms of constitu- 

‘tion, sovereignty, etc, that is, in juridical 
terms. On the Marxist side, it was posed 
only in terms of the state apparatus... This 
task of defining the way power was exer- 
cised concretely [and in detail] could only 
begin after-1968, that is to say, on the basis 


of daily struggles at the grassroots level, 


among those whose fight was located in the 


fine meshes of the web of power. This was 
where the concrete nature of power became 
visible, along with the prospect that these 
analyses of power would prove fruitful in 
accounting for all that had hitherto 
remained outside the field of political 
analysis” [Foucault in Rabinow: 1984: 
pp 57-58]. 

4 Harvey in the preface to his Urbanisation of 
Capital asserts that there has been a strong 
and almost overwhelming pre-disposition to 
give time and history priority over space and 
geography... We consequently lack as 
Giddens goes on to observe, the conceptual 
apparatus ‘which would make space and the 
control of space, integral to social theory’ 
[1986: p xi]. To Giddens, “Most forms of 
social theory have failed to take seriously 
enough not only the temporality of social 
conduct but also its spatial attributes” [1979: 
p 202}. Foucault writes that “space was treated 
as the dead, the fixed, the undialectical, the 
immobile. Time, on the other hand, was 
richness, fecundity, life dialectic... The use 
of spatial terms seems to have the air of ant- 
history. If one started to talk in terms of 
space that meant that one was hostile to time. 
It meant... that one ‘denied history’ ” [1980: 
p 149] 

5 To David Easton, McCarthyism in the United 
States succeeded in forcing social scientists 
to adopt ‘neutral’ or value free research as 
a protective posture. This kind of research 
offered intellectual grounds for fleeing from 
open political controversy and withdrawing 
from society into an ivory tower of scientific 
research [Easton: 1985: p 140]. 

6 The debate on the state has raged steadily and 
fiercely ever since the Poulantzas-Miliband 
debate and, Alavi’s seminal article on the 
post-colonial state [1972]. Alavi’s contention 
is that the post-colonial state presents us with 
vast, newer and larger questions than the 
discussion on the state in the west. Leys 
[1976], Clive Thomas [1984], Goulbourene 
[1979], John Saul [1979], Mamdani [1976], 
among others have added to the substantial 
literature on the state and its dominant 
classes. 
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- Remembrances of Things Past ~ 
Partition Experiences of Punjabi Villagers in Rajasthan 


Miriam Sharma 
with the assistance of 
Urmila Vanjani 


Over 55,000 refugees are estimated to have'been resettled in Alwar district, Rajasthan during the partition in 1947. 
The majority of these were peasants from Multan in the Punjab. This collection of oral histories from elders 
in one of the villages presents a fascinating history of dramatic changes and shifts in social practices for the Punjabis 
as well as the people among whom they settled. In retrospect, it appears that those who survived the holocaust 
of partition have gone on to rebuild fruitful and meaningful lives for themselves. Yet in many respects they appear 


as pawns in the communal tragedy. 


IT is not without some irony that many who 
once lived in the fertile area of west 
Punjab—in the land of the five rivers—are 
today settled amidst the arid hills of eastern 
Rajasthan, a veritable bukkha mullak as it 
is so aptly described; a region of hunger. 
Forty years after the partition of a sub- 
continent, elderly villagers still vividly recall 
their life in what now seems ta them a land 
of milk and honey. To this day they still call 
and think of themselves as sanarthis, 
refugees, and contrast themselves to the focal 
log (using the English word) among whom 
they live. And annually, from these very 
villages, the poorest of the poor migrate 
back to the India-Punjab to work as 
seasonal labourers harvesting cotton or rice. 
Most of these migrant workers are the 
Rajasthani locals, disproportionately from 
among the landless ‘untouchables’, Occa- 
sionally some of the descendants of the 
sanarthis who are equally poor are also forc- 
ed to go to Punjab. 

It is estimated that over 55,000 refugees 
were resettled in Alwar district, which 
remains overwhelmingly rural. The majority 
of these (c 73 per cent) had been cultivators 
of owned land [Maya Ram 1968: 121]. A 
group of Punjabis from Multan district in 
west Punjab, originally relocated to Karnal 
district (now in Haryana), were given land 
in some ten villages in Alwar within a few 
years after partition. 

This article presents material obtained 
during the course of seven months spent 
living in just such a village. Shankpur 
presents a fascinating history of dramatic 
changes and shifts in the nature of the 
population and cultural groups present. The 
village is located on a small arterial road, 
midway between the district headquarters in 
Alwar city and the nearby tehsil town of 
Kishangardh Bas. Further up from that 
town, the road links with the national 
highway running between Jaipur and Delhi. 
Shankpur was a four hour bus ride from 
Delhi, under the best of circumstances, 
covering some 90 miles. 

Discussions with elderly Punjabi villagers 


revealed stories and memories about their, 


lives in Multan distriet-—-now in Pakistan— 
and their experiences during the trauma of 
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partition, or Audlard as they call it. They told 
about where they migrated and how they 
eventually resettled in this village in 
Rajasthan. Of special interest are their con- 
ceptions and fond memories of a bugone 
life. These contrast with their early ex- 
periences and sufferings as migrants to a 
seeming desert land. Forty years of resettle- 
ment has brought about a transformation 
of many aspects of their lives as well as a 
retention of their culture in a new setting. 
Elderly ‘locals’ from different castes provid- 
ed information to augment the picture of 
what life was like at the time of partition and 
to assess the amount of change wrought in 
the village by the coming of the Punjabis. 


, This is a preliminary attempt to analyse 
the data and see what it may tell us about 
the process of igration and uprooting from 
a homeland, to becoming a refugee. It 
should also shed interesting light on the 
whole process of cultural retention and 
transformation—not only for the Punjabis, 
but also for the ‘local’ culture upon which 
they impacted. 


VILLAGE OF SHANKPUR 


Almost half of the 1,800 inhabitants of 
Shankpur are Punjabi Jats comprising both 
the original migrants and their descendants. 
Jats are known to be a sturdy peasantry that 
span all across northern India from Punjab 
to Uttar Pradesh.! They are the 
agriculturalists who have created the ‘green 
revolution’ in Punjab. The next largest group 
in the village are the ‘untouchables, who are 
25 per cent of the population; these included 
Chamars and Bhangis, the latter represen- 
ting only five per cent. The Ahirs, traditional 
cowherders, comprise 14 per cent of the 
village today. They, like a small segment of 
the Punjabi Jats, live all together in a 
separate hamlet (dhani) near their fields. 
They own a proportionately larger amount 
of land than any other caste. Muslims repre- 


„sent 10 per cent of Shankpur. These include 


Meos (some of whom liye in their own 
dhani) and Fakirs. Thé three remaining 
castes in the villagé are Kumhars (6 per cent), 
Banias (1 per cent), and Nai (2 households 
out of a total of 252). 


Shankpur represents a fairly ‘egalitarian’ 
village in terms of both status, land- 
ownership, and wealth. The great disparities 
visible in other villages and parts of India 
were not readily apparent.* The reasons for 
this seem to be two-fold. On the one hand, 
the traditional pattern of land concentration 
in place before 1947—-where the ‘dominant’ 
caste and premier landholders were the Meos 
(many being extremely large landlords) 
was broken by their migration to Pakistan 
and the reallocation of this land in small 
plots to Punjabi refugees. Landownership 
also became a reality: for a number of 
Chamar families. :On the other hand, the 
rather limited’ success of the ‘green revolu- 
tion} due to the scarcity of water here, has 
retarded the acquisition and alienation of 
land that has become a hallmark of areas 
of highly capitalised agriculture. 

Other signs of caste differentiation and 
status also appear less marked. For example, 
there is none of the deferential behaviour 
between Punjabis, Ahirs, and Meos on the 
one hand, and Chamars, on the other. Both 
can sit on the charpoy equally; sometimes 
the ‘untouchable’ Chamar even sits on the 
headside, And although openly commensal 
behaviour is disavowed by the higher castes, 
in fact it was acknowledged that Chamars 
and Punjabis could and would eat together. 
They most certainly drank together. The 
local Meos and, especially, Ahirs, expressed 
a greater reluctance to intermingle with the 
Chamars and often spoke disparagingly of 
the Punjabi propensity to do so. Physically, 
as well, Chaniars now live scattered through- 
out the main village settlement and this can 
be traced to their occupation of homes left 
by those who migrated to Pakistan. The only 
places they do not live are in the three dhanis 
of the Ahirs, a related group of Meos, and 
some Punjabis. 

This is not to say that traditional marks 
of caste status are not present. All acknow- 
ledge the Punjabi Jats to be dominant—if 
not in terms of wealth determined by land- 
ownership, then in terms of education, 
salaried positions outside the village, power 
and leadership within the village, and general 
sophistication and advancement. Despite 
integration of the village (but not the dhani) 
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wells since the coming of the Punjabis, 
Bhangis can still take water from only one 
well. This belonged to some Chamars and 
was utilised as well by a few Kumhars and 
ourselves. The Bhangis had to lower their 
buckets from a separate level. While the lines 
are sometimes blurred between the Chamars 
\ and other castes, this is definitely not the 
case with the Bhangis. They all live together, 
15 households crowded into a small area, 
housing their chickens, pigs, goats, and 
sheep as well. Nobody acknowledged any 
sort of extensive interaction with them. 


oes: 


LIFE IN MULTAN 


Well, despite all that has happened, we are 
quite happy and we consider—~to us—this 
place [Shankpur] is Kashmur. This place is 
quite good to us. What else shall we say? We 
can't really go to any other place. We have 
to stay. 
\ -— Ashok Diwan, Jat, 90 years 

What is most striking, when discussing 
the trauma of migration for the elderly 
Punjabis now living in Shankpur, is the 
accepting manner in which they now speak 
of their lot. Of course, it is forty years since 
their forced march out of their homeland, 
and time often takes an edge off the agonies 
of the past. Perhaps this is also what hides 
these agontes and the sufferings they must 

” have experienced in the process of being 
uprooted. (List of interviewees is appended). 

What was left behind for most of these 
Jats was apparently a secure and hence, 
fairly comfortable life? Despite a harsh 
physical environment—with intense wind- 
storms, temperatures ranging from 119 
degrees to below freezing, and an annual 
rainfall of only five inches—this security was 
made possible by the fertility of the land in 
Multan, which is bounded by the Ravi and 

/ Sutlej rivers. Agriculture followed an assured 
pattern due to extensive canal irrigstion that 
served the district and flowed in channels 
through the.village fields. Only one-third of 
the area depended upon natural rainfall.‘ 
Wheat was the main crop, cotton the most 
important cash crop, and cereals, pulses, 
corn, rice, oilseeds, and sugarcane were also 
grown. Many Jats had owned land in Multan 
and could add to their holdings by making 
batai, sharecropping, arrangements. But for 
the many of those who did not, taking land 
on batai and doing mazdoori—either annual 
work as a hali (ploughman) or seasonal 
labour—were available to Jats, as well as 
untouchables, Muslims, Christians, and 
others without access to any land. All these 
communities lived together in Multan before 
Partition. Muslims were the vast majority 
forming 78 per cent of the population, 
Hindus were 16 per cent, followed by Sikhs 
(4 per cent) and Christians (0.7 per cent) 

(Census of India 1941, Multan District 
Gazetteer: 24). 

Bullock-driven ploughs worked the land 
and it was common for men to live with their 
animals on the farms, while the women 
would stay in a house in the village. It was 
necessary for at least one or two male family 


members to stay in the fields to care for and 
guard the animals and the crops. Men did 
all the fieldwork, with household and hired 
labour. Harvesting and winnowing were 
men’s jobs. Since animals were kept so close 
to the fields, men also fed and watered them 
and cut the fodder. They brought wood from 
the yungie and their fields to their homes in 
the village by bullock cart. Women’s major 
tasks outside of the home were to bring 
meals twice a day from the village to the 
farm site and to harvest the cotton. Groups 
of women would work together picking the 
kapas, then move on to the field of another. 
It was a reciprocal labour arrangement 
necessitated by the ripening of all the cot- 
ton at the same time. This became ‘women’s 
work’, it is said, because men were busy with 
sugarcane cultivation or in other tasks of 
ploughing, etc. Women did not work as maz- 
doors for wages at the harvest of other crops 
and appear to have only occasionally helped 
harvest the wheat in their own fields when 
labour was in short supply.° 


All of the Punjabis who came to 
Shankpur were Arya Samaj Hindus. The 
Arya Samaj was founded in 1875 (a decade 
earlier than the Congress) by Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati to reform contem- 
porary Hinduism, which he found riddled 
with superstition and errors. He opposed 
many major elements of the religion: its 
idolatry, polytheism, Puranas, priestly 
privilege, and popular rituals and deities. In 
their place he offered a reformist version 
which viewed the Vedas as the source of all 
knowledge and the basis for new life-cycle 
rituals. The Arya Samajis advocated female 
education, widow remarriage, and the aboli- 
tion of untouchability.° The movement 
took surprisingly quick root in rural Punjab 
shortly after the Swami spent a year there 
(during 1877). He found a frontier-type of 
culture, where a long history of different 
conquerors and immigrants of many races 
made the cultural impact of Hinduism flexi- 
ble and adaptable. Caste had generally 
become weakened and Muslims, Sikhs, and 
Christians appear to have easily converted 
Hindus to their faith. The Arya Samaj also 
grew to meet this challenge and promoted 
the institution of suddhi—reconversion 
(literally ‘purification’)—in order to stem the 
tide of conversions [Jones 1981:40].’ 


MIGRATION TO SHANKPUR 


What happened in the village during the 
hullard was like this. All of us would gather 
together in somebody's house, who was a big, 
important man and who had a big place. It 
was safer like that. We all assembied at this 
one place together. Because we would get kil- 
led, you know, if we stayed only in our 
separate houses. Somebody will come and 
kill us and run away. But if you were all 
together in one place there was more security 
like that. We had left our houses and our 
animals there when we came to that place. 
Then the Muslims would come to the village 
without anything. They took possession of 
our things saman. They took our animals 
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and things from our house. Then the military 

came, you know—the Rajputs and the Indian 

regiments, and they tried to protect us. But 
these Muslims took away everything; our 
beds, our (saman), our pots and pans and 
our animals. They really looted us. They took 
everything from our houses. 

Seema Devi, Jat, 60 years 

There was a big city nearby and there were 
a lot of Hindus there. So they saved us, who 
were not Muslims. This is how we came. They 
[the government] came and told us that you 
must leave today, otherwise tomorrow ‘a 
group of people will come and attack your 
village again. We all belonged to Khanewal 
tehsil. So that day we had to leave. We col- 
lected our families together, our children, and 
some things, and some of us had carts, and 
ali of us left together. The men walked on 
foot. We had our small children, so we hired 
a cart and we took the ail garde from our 
village to the city. 

Yes, there were a large number of people 
coming from different villages in Khanewal 
tehsil in carts to the camps. Of course, people 
were safer like that. Some good-for-nothing 
(Aarami) Muslims, from outside our village, 
tried to intercept our carts. We were also 
sharing them [the carts] with others who had 
come to hide in our homes and we brought 
them with us. Well, there were also a lot of 
relatives with us and we all came together 
into India. When we first came we stopped 
in Khairtal tehsil in Karnal district. 

~-- Sona Devi, Jat, 60 years. 

When the time came for the Punjabis to 
leave their homes, in the mass transfer of 
population that occurred across borders in 
north India, there appears to have been a 
certain suddenness in the whole movement. 
This is not surprising as it seems that little 
attention was originally paid to the plann- 
ed exchange of populations. Neither the 
government of the then-undivided India nor 
the Hindu and Muslim communal leaders 
imagined that people would leave their land, 
property, and ancestral homes.’ Yet as the 
physical annihilation of the minority com- 
munity became a matter of determined 
policy on both sides of the border, the ex- 
odus of minorities gained force. Within a 
matter of weeks, life became impossible and 
death became the only alternative to 
migration. 

What Rai notes in his book on the parti- 
tion of Punjab, well characterises the situa- 
tion Shankpur Punjabis had to face. 

Transplantation of the mass of population 

from one country to the other takes place on- 

ly after [a] certain amount of psychological, 
ideological and physical upheaval and distur- 
bance. The conditions in the Punjab and the 
brutalities and humiliations that the peoples 
had to undergo brought the required 
psychological change to induce the people 
to leave all that they held dear and to flee 
for protection and shelter to the other side 
where their community was in a majority. It 
remained the only alternative in view of the 
fact that the agencies established to, protect 
the minorities were themselves guilty of the 
crime [1986:106-107]. 
None of the elderly people said they had 
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any prior knowledge about when this 
transfer was to occur. All spoke of the rapi- 
dity with which they had to lock up their 
homes, forsaking all possessions, and band 
together in large groups to leave for the 
nearest railhead that was to transport them 
to a new life in a newly-divided India Some 
villagers told of leaving behind everything 
but the clothes on their backs; others told 
of managing to take along some money and 
jewels that had been kept in the home. All 
saw incidents of looting. 


In our village, Muslims came and looted 
whatever luggage, baggage or things we had 
in our houses. They took our animals and 
all that we had in our home. They looted 
everything. 

All the things (saman) we had in our 
village were all looted by the Muslims— 
everything. We came just as we are, with 
nothing at ali, not even money 

—— Aror Chand, Jat, 83 years. 


There was trouble in the village, but 
generally it was not the people who lived in 
our village—those Muslims-—who tried to at- 
tack us, but it was the Muslims who came 
from outside. They are the ones who caused 
the trouble and tned to kill us. The Mushms 
who came from outside would encourage the 
local Muslims to take action against us and 
they would join together. They would loot 
our things and take them away. So, we 
disguised ourselves as Muslims and we went 
to the Muslim homes in our village and 
stayed there. They protected us just out of 
their obligation. They didn’t take anything 
from us for this protection. Some of the 
Muslims, you know, were protecting us. That 
is how we were saved. Otherwise, we would 
have died there. ...We brought nothing with 
us. Well, if we had ornaments or money with 
us, they will kill us for that and take it. So, 
what was the sense in taking it? 

-—~-Sona Devi, Jat, 60 years 
A number of the villagers interviewed said 
that they witnessed no fighting or killings 
in their own villages, but that when they 
went along the canal roadsides they saw cor- 
pse after corpse floating in the water. Yet 
others saw horrendous slaughter. 
It was very hard for us to leave our village. 
A group of Muslims came and tried to kill 
us in the village. I saw å lot of trouble In 
many places people were killed and thrown 
into the canals. ] saw it with my own eyes— 
people got killed and thrown into the canals. 
—-— Katora Devi, Jat, 60 years. 
Despite all these horrors heard about or 
witnessed, the elderly Punjabis do not seem 
to sustain any animosity toward the Muslims 
nor blame them for being responsible for 
forcing the Jats to leave their homes. Rather, 
as many of the above quotations indicate, 
it was seen as a ‘government’ order from 
above, which all had to obey. 

When you begin to have trouble, the situa- 
tion changes and there are forces bigger than 
you, So you have no choice but to move, even 
if your heart doesn’t want to. When you have 
ready-made arrangements to exchange people 
and land, you have no choice but to leave. 
Jt was very hard for us to leave that place, 
but we had to. 

Ashok Diwan, Jat, 90 years 
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FORM IV-A 
(See rule 4A(1)) 


NOTICE 


It is hereby notified for the information of the public that VOLTAS LIMITED pro- 
poses to make an application to Central Government in the Department of Com- 
pany Affairs, New Delhi, under sub-section (4) of Section 23 of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, for approval to the takeover of the whole or 


part of PREMIUM GRANITES LIMITED 


Brief particulars of the proposal are as under — 


(t) Name and address of the 
applicant 


(1) Name and address of the 
undertaking proposed to be taken 
over and the manner 


(m) Management structure of the 
applicant 


(iv) Capital Structure of 


(a) the applicant 
(©) the undertaking proposed to 
be taken over 


(v) Lines) of business of the 
undertaking which will or is 
likely to emerge as a result of 
the proposed takeover 


(vi) Consideration for the takeover 


(vil) Scheme of finance indicating 
the source(s) of finance for the 


proposed takeover 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation to Secretary, Depart- 


VOLTAS LIMITED 

19, J N Heredia Marg 
Ballard Estate 
BOMBAY-400 038 


PREMIUM GRANITES LIMITED 
503, Anna Salat z 
MADRAS-600 018 


It is proposed to invest in 11,00,000 
Equity Shares of Rs 10 each ag- 
gregating Rs 1,10,00,000 of Premium 
Granites Limited 


The Company is managed by Chair- 
man and three wholetime Directors 
subject to the superintendence, 
controi and directions of the Board of 
Directors 


- AS on 30th July, 1990 


Authorised Subscribed & 
Rs. - Paid-up 
Rs. 
3000 Lakhs 1983.99 Lakhs 
1000 Lakhs 38.10 Lakhs 


VOLTAS is leading manufacturing, 
marketing and engineering Company 
in india. 


PREMIUM GRANITES LIMITED has been 
recently incorporated with the main 
object of engaging tn the business of 
quarrying, cutting, dressing, polishing 
and export of granite tiles, slabs, 
monuments/slabs with art work etc. 


. Purchase of 11,00,000 equity shares of 


Rs. 10 each aggregating Rs. 1,10,00,000 
by Voltas 


. The proposed investment of Rs. 110 


Lakhs by Voltas will be financed out 
of the funds intemally generated by 
the Company. 


_ 


ment of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Road, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of the publication of this notice 
intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


Dated this 31st day of July 1990 
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Sd,- 
R.C. THAWANI 
SECRETARY 
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Most striking are the many incidents 
related (such as the one above by Sona Devi) 
that told of Muslims helping and saving 
Hindus, amidst the slaughter by others of* 
their faith. 


The five fingers are not the same. Some 
people want to trouble you and others want 
to help you. The Muslims were like that 
too... There was a Muslim man. . He said, 
no matter what happens, I will let nothing 
happen to these people. He was an officer 
on the Pakistani side He made sure that we 
left safely.. There were others who helped 
us. Like in our own village, there were people 
who extended hands of help tò us and 
wouldn't let any harm come to us. 


——-Chaman Lal, Jat, 60 years 


A lot of people came to our village and 
I saw this happen—killings and murders with 
my own eyes, Actually, many of the big, land- 
holding Muslims were very helpful. They 
gave us shelter and tried to protect us from 
the others, from the small Muslims—lhke 
have-nots—who wanted to push us out. The 
Muslims who were landless came in huge 
numbers. They wanted to push us off, kill 
us off, and take our land. These big, big 
landlords protected us '° 
——Arun Chand, Jat, 65 years 


The Muslims of our area were the ones 
who warned us to leave or we would be 
slaughtered. They were Rajputs before who 
had become Muslims in the old times and 
they had a certain amount of sympathy for 
us. So these were the people who told us that 
we should get out if we wanted to stay alive 
or we would be slaughtered the next night. 
The Aavildar was a Muslim and he showed 
a great deal of sympathy for us. 

—~ Rajesh Kumar, Jat, 54 years 


When the government machinery for 
facilitating this mass migration was finally 
set in motion, it became their policy to have 
entire villages leave and relocate as a whole. 
Groups of several villages assembled 
together, travelled together, and were allot- 
ted land together at their final destination. 
Aror Chand of Shankpur, a leader in his 
own village in Khanewal teksil, Multan, was 
selected to lead one such group of Punjabis. 
They came from several different villages 
and ultimately settled first in Karnal district 
and jater in Alwar. 


Punjabis from the villages of Multan 
travelled to refugee camps located in towns 
by government-provided or rented carts. 
Then they boarded crowded trains, accom- 
panied by the military. People were not-only 
stuffed inside the compartments, but also sat 
on the roofs. At the border of the two 
nations the engines of the trains were swit- 
ched. The villagers came first to a refugee 
camp in Amritsar and then went on to 
Khairtal tehsil in Karnal. From there, the 
Punjabis were allotted land that had been 
vacated by Muslims, regardless of whether 
or not they had held land previously.’ 
Those who had come from places other than 
what were Pakistan, and those people of 
Karnal who had no land, were not allotted 


anything. 


After some two years in Karnal, they were 
told that they could get more land if they 
relocated to Rajasthan and to the fehsils of 
Laxmangardh, Govindgardh, Ramgardh, or 
Kishangardh Bas. The fehsi/dars from these 
places apparently wanted to recruit Punjabi 
refugees to settle in areas which had been 
depopulated by the Muslim exodus. There 
may also have been some competition for 
land between these Jats and Sikhs who had 
settled in Karnal earlier. This would have 
made the offer of more land in Rajasthan 
appealing. Even so, many villagers still have 
some relatives who chose to stay on in 
Karnal. 

Aror Chand brought a group of some 100 
families to settle in Shankpur (78 
households) and in two other neighbouring 
villages. This grand old man is now 84 years 
oid and vividly related all that occurred in 
his life. He.is tall and still erect and continues 
to maintain a bearing and manner of speak- 
ing that points to his previous position as 
a village leader—both in Multan and here 
in the village. Although educated only up 
to the fifth class, he was one of the extremely 
few literates in his native place. He had 
joined the Congress Party in Multan and 
had opportunities to listen to and meet 
political figures such as Subhash Chandra 
Bose and Mahatma Gandhi. 

The original government allotment for 
these refugees was 16 bighas for each family 
of up to five persons. Because more land 
could be obtained by declaring a family 
nuclear-—brothers, or fathers and sons who 
had lived jointly in Multan, now became 
separate households. Families of six to seven 
received 19 bighas; more than that number 
received 24, The government also gave them 
bullocks, carts, ploughs and agricultural 
implements, and monthly rations of food 
with a tagabi loan of Rs 12 per person for 
approximately one or two years. Thereafter, 
they supported themselves by their own pro- 
duce [see also Rai 1986: 160-161]. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN A ‘WILD PLACE’ 


There have been inhabited villages in the 
area for centuries. Alongside the Hindus, 
Pathans, Khanzadas, and Rajput Muslims 
had lived there, as did the Meos who 
ultimately came to dominate politically, 
numerically, and culturally. They put their 
imprint on the whole region which became 
known as Mewat-—land of the Meos. They 
were a tribal group who purportedly con-: 
verted to Islam as far back as 1360 [Mays 
Ram 1968: 130], although Meos today all 
speak of their conversion during the reign 
of Aurangzeb [1658-1707]. 

Until a few decades ago they are con- 
sidered “Mussalmans in name only” [Ibid: 
129]. Their lives incorporated numerous 
Hindu customs. They called themselves by 
Hindu names (with the exception of Ram), 
worshipped the village deities and observed 
certain Hindu festivals. Holi was considered 
as important as Muharram and Id; likewise, 
they observed Janmashtami, Dashahra, and 
Diwali. Brahamanical priests were often cal- 
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led to write the pilli chitti (‘yellow letter’) 
which signified the date of marnage. Their 
women did not observe household seclusion 
but worked even harder than the menfolk in 
their fields. Generally, they were not known 
to be much informed about their own 
religion [Ibid: 129-130]. 

When the Punjabis first arrived in 1950, 
however, Shankpur was desolate. There was 
no real village as most of the people had 
fled. Most Muslims had gone to Pakistan, 
while the local Hindus abandoned the village 
for some safer place. To the sanarthis it 
seemed as if God had truly forsaken them 
when they reached this destiny. It was a 
“vacant, empty land... all uninhabited, 
uncultivated land. It was a wild place”. Wild 
animals even roamed the fields and grazing 
lands. 


When we' first came, the Banias would not 

even give a loan of one paisa worth of salt 

to us on credit. Some days, we didn’t have 
anything at all to eat. We would just lie down 
in our room—all of us—wife, husband, 
children, folding our legs onto our stomach, 
without eating anything all day long. Just 
hungry, completely hungry; without anything 
in our stomachs—empty stomachs . We 
suffered here a great deal and we were hungry 
for many days. 

--— Aror Chand, Jat, 83 years 

For the first five years of life in Shankpur 
there was drought and famine; all the 
Punjabis told stories of being hungry and 
going without food. Irrigated wheat was a 
luxury and chana was grown on dry land. 
Sometimes, even chana ki roti was not 
available. It was possible to survive only by 
taking loans from the merchants. About a 
dozen Punjabi families left within this 
period, selling their land or simply abandon- 
ing it. It was at this time, perhaps, that some 
Chamars were able to purchase land from 
the village panchayat. 

One day, as we sat together under the 
shade of a neem tree on one of his fields, 
Aror Chand emotionally recounted what life 
was like for the Punjabis in those early days. 

PI tell you my history of what happened to 
me. You can record it. One day I was 
ploughing my fields and all our animals were 
there, in the jungle. But there was not a single 
patch of grass or anything for them to eat. 
They were all wandering in search of food. 
So this thought occurred to me—there was 
no grass in the fields, nor did we have any 
fodder growing there. There wasn’t even 
water for the animals to drink. So they were 
hungry for food and also thirsty for water. 
Then I just left my bulloks in the field— 
they went back to the house on their own— 
and went to take a bath in that big well of 
ours. From there I went straight up to the 
mountain (the hill, along which the village 
is nestled), and I climbed up to the top of 
the mountain. 

I climbed to the very top of even the Pir 
Baba shrine. [Aro Chand rises now from his 
cot and stands fully erect under the neem 
tree. He looks up to the sky and clasps his 
hands together in front of his face]. I took 
this oath, ‘Oh God’ [he breaks down and 
starts crying and pauses for a while. His wife 
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ys: “There was famine at that time. It was 
ə' real famine!”] 

At the top of the shrine I said to God: My 
life, my body I offer to you and I will not 
move from here, will not eat anything, until 
the rain comes. I may die, but I will not move 
from here. 1 will sacrifice my life. 

I was standing on the top of that shrine 
on the top of the mountain. For three whole 
days and nights I continued to stay there. 
When the three days were over and the fourth 
day began, all around I saw nothing but 
clouds (here Aror Chand takes a deep breath 
again and breaks into tears]... By the even- 
ing of the fourth day there were not only 
clouds but very heavy rain. Ishwar saved me 
and there was plenty of rain. 

His wife adds to this: 

For three days he was so hot and hungry. 
He didn’t take any food or milk. He kept fast. 
The rain come on the fourth day. He was 
standing in the sun without shoes, on the 
stones. It was hard. He suffered. And it was 
extremely, extremely hot at that time. The 
whole village brought him down and gave 
him milk. Many people brought him milk 
and they fed him dalia. Otherwise, before 
that, for five years, there had been famine 
and drought. 

Most of the land in Shankpur was un- 
` irrigated, biran, land. Fields that could be 
reached by well water, passing through a 
maze of small, dirt channels, were irrigated 
in a tedious and laborious manner. The local 
Rajasthanis would drop a large leather bag 
(charas or lao charas) into the well, approxi- 
mately 80 feet down.!° One or two pairs of 
bullocks were yoked to one end of the rope; 
the other end was hitched to the leather 
bucket lowered into the well. When the 
bucket was filled, the bullocks were driven 
down the ramp until the charas was lifted 
and reached the mouth of the well. Several 
men were required to pull the water up to 
the top of the well where it would then 
empty into a trough and trickle along the 
dirt channels leading to the, fields. 

The Jats had never done this sort of 
irrigation before. Unable to cope with the 
task, and faced with the prospect of starva- 
tion due to the drought, some gave their land 
on batai arrangement to the local people, 
receiving about five maunds (200 kg) of 
grain in return for the year. This was not 
sufficient to live on. Nor did they have 
fodder for their animals. They had to let 
them graze in the ‘jungle. Aror Chand 
recounts that there was not even a month’s 
store of grain for the entire village before 
the coming of irrigation by electricity; 
neither was there even a one month’s sup- 
ply of fodder for the animals. The place was 
truly a bukkha mullak. 

Things continued in this manner until the 
Punjabis could successfully petition the 
government to make arrangements for water 
to reach their fields in a way they could 
manage. They supported a Punjabi Jat 
woman from Multan, Gangadatta, who 
became a member of the State Legislative 
Assembly from their constituency. 
Apparently she was a concerned and hard- 
working MLA. By 1955-56 electricity for 
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irrigation purposes was brought to all the 
villages in the area. The government pro- 
vided loans for the purchase of electric 
motors and that marked a profoundly 
significant change that permitted the Jats to 
now feel they could support themselves and 
begin to take some control over their lives. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
Punjabi relocation to Shankpur is that for 
first year or two of their stay in the village, 
they worked and sowed the fields com- 
munally, pooling their agricultural resources 
even though land allotments were made on 
individual household basis. Whatever was 
produced at the end of a season was divided 
up among all these families. People then 
began to desire their own separate plots and 
the individual divisions were reinstituted. 
Chaman Lal, a 60-year old Jat peasant, 
living separate from his father and brothers 
and supporting a family of six on only four 
bighas, felt that this communal! farming was 
good and could be more profitable. But indi- 
vidual “pulling for oneself” and lack of a 
strong, agreed upon leadership marked the 
demise of this short-lived experiment. Even 
today, he says, it is better and more 
economical for families to stay joint; you 
spend less on food and cooking fuels. Yet 
when the children grow up, they too start 
“pulling for themselves, thinking about their 
own needs and desires, and so there is a 
division of property.’ 


SHANKPUR AT TIME OF HULLARD 


So it vas like that. The Meos were afraid that 
the Hindus would come and kill us and the 
Hindus feared that the Meos, who were more 
in number in these villages—in this village 
at least—would come and kill the Hindus. 
That’s why the Hindus got frightened and 
fled where they were the minority. Yes, from 
this way (pointing towards the hills] until that 
side, there were a larger number Muslims and 
they came to invade us, And when they began 
invading in large numbers we collected our 
children, not worrying about our goods, pro- 
perty, and things, and fled, saving our lives. 
~ Har Lal Ram, Ahir, 65 years 
1 didn’t see anything and nothing hap- 
pened in this village. They were only fighting 
in Bahadapur, and slowly they were coming 
here. So we went to Gurgaon for one year. 
People were fighting all over Rajasthan but 
the people on Gurgaon-side were saying that 
the Angrezi Raj is there and so nothing has 
happened there... After partition, some 
Meos went to Pakistan. Out of 300 houses, 
only six houses remained. We also went to 
Pakistan but two of our sisters remained, here 
and we returned because of them 
—~ Rahim Khan, Meo, 50 years 


Shankpur had been a large village with 
perhaps even 300 to 400 Meo families before 
partition. It could not, however, remain un- 
touched by the communal forces in Mewat 
that had been growing with increasing in- 
tensity since the 1920s. During 1947 these 


reached a frenzied pitch in the region. The 


situation rapidly deteriorated after April of 
that year. Large groups of armed Meos 
(ranging from 10,000 to 15,000) marched 


toward Tijara (40 km from Shankpur) to 
retaliate for the burning of villages and steal- 
ing of cattle by Hindus elsewhere. Village 
after village was vacated as news of the 
march spread. At Tijara the Khanzadas 
massacred Hindus and looted their property. 
The situation worsened daily, with rioters 
burning and looting. On the thirteenth, 
Bahadapur, only an hour’s walk through the 
fields from Shankpur and the nearest market 
place, was attacked and looted. A rather 
large force of armed Khanzadas, who had 
fled from Tijara, encountered state troops 
in Other areas. 


On August 17, Meos looted Bhambora 
village—where today many Punjabi refugees 
have settled. The Alwar-Kishangarh arterial 
road near the village was blocked and Meos 
also positioned themselves on the surroun- 
ding hills The military had an encounter 
with a mob in one village and caused many 
casualties among the Meos. This was fol- 
lowed by a second encounter. Then came the 
Hindu retaliation; organised groups roamed 
in the Meo villages, setting them on fire and 
plundering their property. Most of the Meo 
and Muslim population migrated to Delhi 
and encamped around the Jama Masjid; 
some later were escorted to Pakistan. 


It 1s believed that about two lakhs of Meos 
left the area, although a large number did 
return after the restoration of order. Hindus 
returned back to their homes only after the 
villages that had been deserted by the Meos 
and Muslims were allotted to those mig- 
rating from Pakistan [Maya Ram 1968: 
94-96). 


On the eve of partition, most of 
Shankpur’s Muslims had made a similar 
migration to a new Muslim homeland, Much 
of the village was deserted. Hindu villagers, 
especially untouchables who had no land or 
few animals to ‘guard, feared the pre- 
ponderance of Muslims in their own and the - 
other surrounding villages. They fled to 
Kishangardh Bas or beyond, where they had 
relatives and Hindus were more in number. 
Some stayed as long as a year. When théy 
returned, many aspects of their lives began 
to change. 


Aror Chand recounts how the untouch 
ables were first able to draw water for 
themselves from the village wells: 


Yes, in those days Chamars were not allowed 
to pull water from the wells. It was like this. 
When these Chamars and Bhangis came for 
water, they would put their pots near the well. 
Then the Muslims who were there getting 
water would fill up the water for them. So, 
théy didn’t pull the water themselves. When 
we came, we didn’t want them to do that. So 
we told them to take one of the wells and pull 
their own water from that. We will use the 
rest of the wells. 


As regards the Bhangis, I took them 
myself to the last well in the village and told 
them to pull water from there. There was a 
lot of opposition in the village for them to 
climb up and pull their own water there. But 
I said, No, I would not listen to that. What 
is wrong with them; they are also human 
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beings Do they have a different kind of 
blood in them? And I insisted and supported 
them and they began to use that well. They 
are our brothers and they will also manage 
with: water like that. 


All castes came into this village [after the 
bhaggi|. Things were different here before the 
Punjabis came We observed a lot of chu- 
acchut (untouchability); we did much more 
before. If there were Aaryans and an animal 
died, they will drag the carcass through the 
village. And then the Aaryans began to go 
and climb up the well and take water. . You 
see, the thing 1s, when the British ruled, they 
did not want to interfere with anyone's 
behefs. When the Aullard took place and 
Congress Ray began, then everybody was 
mixed up together. There was no caste in our 
lives. 

Har Lal Ahir, 65 years and son 
Ved Prakash, age 40. 


Eighty per cent of all Chamar households 
own some land today and have discarded 
their traditional occupation of tanning and 
leather-working. They are now able to pull 
water in their own buckets from all wells in 
the main village." They (the men, that is) 
also may bathe in the same tanks as other 
caste people. The few remaining older Meos 
and almost all of the Ahirs regret the pas- 
sing of the more rigorous forms of un- 
touchability. But all castes have followed the 
example of the Punjabis by adopting a pro- 
gressive, capital-intensive form of agriculture 
and valuing education for their male 
children. They too now aspire to see their 
sons placed in some secure service occupa- 
tion which would relieve pressure from the 
land and joint family division as well as 
bring in a cash income so necessary for 
survival, 


z 

The coming of the Punjabis affected ali 
aspects of the life of local people. Tradi- 
tionally, the Ahirs—as well as other 
castes—used to keep a lot of cattle. Some 
villagers were able to take the animals that 
the Meos had left behind. As most of the 
village land was considered banjar, 
wasteland suitable only for grazing, it could 
support large numbers of animals. Irrigated 
plots were confined to only the small areas 
around the wells and agriculture was not 
much pursued because of the scarcity of 
water. Grazing land soon disappeared, 
however, as did the numbers of cattle 
previously supported by it with the allotment 
of land to the sanarthis and the extension 
of irrigation facilities. The government also 
promoted the keeping of buffaloes and 
introduced the idea of selling milk on 
large-scale. 


Habits of food and dress were also af- 
fected by the coming of the new migrants. 
The upper bodices worn by local Hindu and 
Meo women changed drastically. Perhaps 
they were regarded as ‘indecent’ by the 
Punjabis who always spoke disparagingly of 
the locals’ food and dress. The Hindu 
women had worn a small angia (choli, 
which covered the breasts but not the back. 
Meo women used to wear a close-fitting but 
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buttonless bodice, tied with strings of cloth. 
They now wear a' iong, loose, shirt-like top 
over their pyjamas. The Punjabi style of 
dress has been adopted by young local 
Hindu girls of all castes, and even by some 
married women. They wear salwar and 
kameez, while most non-Punjabi women 
now wear a petticoat and sari blouse, covered 
by a large ordna (shaw!) over the head and 
upper parts of the body. 


Rabrdi, a preparation of jo, corn, bajra, 
or barley flour boiled thin in water or diluted 


buttermilk and cooked a day before, was the - 


mainstay of the local diet. Even today it is 
still eaten, especially by the Ahirs. The 
Punjabis will not touch it! But all now eat 
wheat rotis and no house is without tea. 
Other items that the Punjabis appear to have 
imported are soap for bathing and soda for 
washing clothes. 


Perhaps one of the most unconstructive 
ways in which the local people have adopted 
to Punjabi customs is through the introduc- 
tion of drinking and drunkenness into 
village life. Both locals and Punjabis all 
acknowledge that prior to the coming of the 
latter, no one knew much about drinking 
alcoholic substances; certainly it was not a 
social problem. Today, drinking daru 
represents the number one social problem 
in the village. Cheap, illegal, locally-brewed 
liquour is available daily from a neighbour- 
ing village (provided and delivered) by an 
‘untouchable’ Mazhabi Sikh). 


The Punjabis say that they were drinkers 
in Punjab and then spread this habit when 


they came to Rajasthan. It is a rare Punjabi - 


man who does not drink. Now, most Ahir, 
Kumhar, Chamar, and Bhangi men do as 
well. Muslims are basically non-drinkers. 
Drinking causes tremendous strains in 
families. There are numerous cases of wife- 
beating and fights invariably occur even at 
wedding celebrations, especially among the 
Punjabis with whom drink is a must. The 
poorest of the poor—-the Chamar and 
Bhangi women—suffer the most from the 
severe strain that the cost of drink puts on 
the family budget. Illegal local brew costs 
Rs 6-7 a bottle (a woman’s complete wages 
for a ten-hour day’s work in someone’s 
onion field). Men consume several whole 
bottles in one sitting, often buying for 
others, and only stop when they are dead 
drunk. In a village of 1,800 there were at 
least nine men who were acknowledged to 
be habitual drunkards (alcoholics). 


CULTURAL RETENTION AND 
TRANSFORMATION 


The Punjabi refugees who came to settle 
in Shankpur almost four decades ago pre- 
sent a fascinating case of the dynamics of 
simultaneous cultural transformation and 
‘cultural retention. The most important areas 
affected by the transformation have been the 
division of labour among thé Jats and the 
age of marriage, especially for women. 
Along with these changes, the Punjabis cling 
to their language, their religious traditions, 
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and their commitment to a progressive 
agriculture and life-style. 

One of the most striking things about a 
village in Rajasthan is the intensity and dura- 
tion of women’s work. A walk down the 
main street of Shankpur, at perhaps any time 
of the year but when mustard and wheat are 
being harvested in April-May, and a number 
of men will be found playing cards in small 
groups. At any time of the year—between 
the hours of 8 a m to 4 p m—few women 
will be seen; it will definitely be difficult to 
meet a woman or teenage gir! who come 
from a nuclear family. Girls are dispropor- 
tionately kept from attending school. It is 
not uncommon to see little ones of even six 
to elght years assuming all the household 
and nurturing tasks while their mothers 
work in the fields. 

Woman will be in the fields where they go 
twice a day to cut, collect, and then carry 
the huge headloads of fodder to the home 
where the animals are kept tethered in the 
courtyard or just adjacent. During the three 
winter months they will have gone on a six- 
hour trip to the hills near the village to 
collect firewood, the main source of fuel. 
They will be at the wells bathing and 
washing their children, animals, and clothes. 
Twice a day, they will need to balance 
ceramic pots on their heads to carry water 
from the well to the home for drinking, 
cooking, and cleaning. If they are poor Meo, 
Punjabi, and Chamar women, they also will 
be working in someone’s fields as mazdoors, 
earning Rs six or seven a day. If they own 
land, they will be labouring in their own 
fields at sowing, reaping, and irrigating 
times. 

Here in Rajasthan, women do all the work 
that men do (except ploughing), and men 
do none of what is considered women’s 
work. And so it is not surprising that among 
the elderly Punjabi women, all uniformly 
bemoaned the fate that had befallen them 
in coming to the bukkha mullak of 
Rajasthan. There was no way their families 
could have survived, in those early years, if 
women did not do all this work; there is no 
way a family can survive today in Shankpur 
without the work of its women. Both 
Punjabi men and women say that when they 
first came, they saw all the work that the 
local females were doing, and they follow- 
ed suit as well. 

Certain marriage customs have also 
changed for the Punjabis. They no longer 
practice sister-brother exchange (ad/a-badia) 
or Village exogamy (at least until this genera- 
tion). Rajasthan is still a land of child 
marriages for the local people and the age 
of marriage has dropped for Punjabi girls 
as well. In return, the Punjabis have given 
the local people their custom of dowry to 
replace the indigenous one of bride-price. 

I suppose it [age of marriage] bas changed 

because the times have changed. You feel 

unsafe about your unmarried daughters. Yes, 
it is not very safe for them to stay unmarried 
for a long time. And so many of them marry 
at the age of fifteen to sixteen... Things have 
changed in that respect here. And the age has 
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changed. The times have become bad 

(zamana kharab ho gaya). 

——Seema Devi, Jat, 60 years. 

Despite these changes, the Punjabis re- 
main a strongly distinct cultural group. 
Women and girls continue to wear the 
salwar-kameez, and even the third genera- 
tion of children in Shankpur speak Punjabi, 
in addition to the local dialect of Hindi and 
the standard Hindi that they learn in school. 
Undoubtedly, the Punjabi spoken is a form 
much diluted with the adoption of Hindi 
words and phrases, and is almost completely 
intelligible to a Hindi speaker. The amount 
of linguistic change may be aptly gauged by 
contrasting it with the Punjabi spoken by 
older people when some relative comes from 
the Punjab (or even Haryana). 

The Punjabis continue to observe their 
~ own religious functions which are often dif- 
ferent from the local customs. For example, 
a uniquely Punjabi observance is the festival 
of fori. This occurs in the beginning of 
January and marks the celebration of the 
birth of any male child within the past year. 
The local rituals involved in mother and 
infant-child worship of the string of cow 
dung ‘donuts’ assembled before the holi fire 
is burned, are not observed by the Punjabis. 
Nor do they take part in the sas ki manai 
that honours one’s mother-in-law. An Arya 
Samaji priest, who is a Jat, is called to per- 
form all of their marriages according to their 
doctrine. 


CONCLUSION 


In reuospect, it appears that the Punjabi 
refugees, having survived the holocaust of 
partition, have gone on to rebuild fruitful 
and meaningful lives for themselves. They 
have, in common parlance, ‘adapted and 
coped’. Yet in many respects they appear as 
pawns in the communal tragedy. Their 
memories and feelings about a lost 
homeland and lost life remain strong. The 
Punjabis harbour no ill-feelings towards the 
Muslims they left behind. Partition, from 
their perspective, must then be seen as a 
disaster and has not solved any problems for 
them, rather it has created manifold. 


The Punjabis stepped into the position of 
dominance vacated by the Meos in many of 
the Alwar villages to which they migrated. 
They have become a group to be reckoned 
with and have achieved much by their own 
efforts. In the process they are still con- 
sidered outsiders to be envied and not quite 
trusted. While all who were landless in 
Punjab received land (in equal allotments) 
in Rajasthan, none of the local landless did. 
The government aid they have brought to the 
area, their sophisticated and progressive 
ways, even when benefiting the locals, are 
still resented by them. Their hearts are not 
considered as ‘clean’ (saf) as those of the 
Meos and their claimed Jat status for all is 
not completely trusted. At least verbally, 
there were many expressions of missing the 
latter. It will be many generations into the 
future that the sanarthi status of Punjabis 
will be forgotten. 
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FORM IIA 
[See Ryle 4A (1)] 


Form of general notice to be given to the members of the public before making an application to the 
Central Govt: under Sub-sectron (2) of Section 22 of the Monopolies and Resinctivwe Trade Prachces 


NOTICE 


Act, 1969 


it ts nereby notfied for the inforrmnatron of the public that -- 


KIRLOSKAR LEASING & FINANCE LIMITED 


proposes to make an apphcation to the Central Goverment in the Department of Company Affaws, ` 
New Dethi, under sulo-section (2) of Secton 22 of the Monopoires and Restnctive Trade Practices Act, 
1969, for approval to the establishment of a new undertalang/unitédension Ref particulars of the 


proposal are as under 
1 Name and Address of the 
Applicant 


2 Capital structure of the 
AODHCAN OPISI 


3 Management structure of the applicant 
organssation mnchcatmg the names of the 
Drectors, mchuckng Managing Whole tune 
Drrectors and Manager, if any 


4 Indicate whether the proposal relates 
to the establishment of a new under- 
taking or a new unetédivasion 


5 Locatron of the new undertalang/ 
uwian 


6 Capita structure of the proposed 
unctertaiang 


8 incase the proposal relates to the 
provision of any service, state the volume 
of actmty in terns of usus! measures 
such as value, mcome, tumover, etc 

9 Cost of the Project 


10 Scheme of finance, inchcatms the 
arnoumss to be rassed from each source 


Rs 
40 Lakhs Equity Shares 40,000,000 


of Rs 10- each 10,000,000 
50,000,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL 
AS ON MARCH 31, 1990] 
12,50,007 Equaty Shares of 
Rs 10/- each 12,500,070 
Less Calis in Arrears 
(Other than from 
Directors) 14,B20 
19,485,950 


8 OSY Nrgude 

9 MBS Mehta (Alt to Dr 5 Y Nugucte) 

The proposal relates to the establishment of a Dersion, 
for carrying on real estate business, to buy land, 
develop it and make buichngs and sel! themi to 
The new Orvasion will be located at Severka Lickog 
Bhavan, Congress House Road, Shrvayinegar, 
Pune-411005 

There wall be no seperate capital structure since 
the proposed undertaang wall be a division of 
Kirloskar Leasang & Finance Lici 


Not applicable 


The proposal refates to establishment of a Drviston 
to cary on the business mchcated at S No 4 above 
The estimated annual tumover ss about Rs 900 Lakhs 


Rs 200 Laks 


intemal resources and advances from 
prospective buyers -Rs 200 Lakhs 


Any person imberested an the matter may make a representaton wn quadruplicate to the Secretary, 
Department of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Deihi, vathen 14 days from 
the date of pubbcation of this noice, surnatmg hes views on the proposal and indicating the nature 


of ms interest theren 
Dated thrs 16th clay of July 1990 


For KRLOSKAR LEASING & FINANCE LIMITED 
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APPENDIX: LIST OF INTERVIEWEES 


1 Chaman Lal, Jat, 60, male, literate (ex- 
military), owns 4 bighas> 

2 Maya Devi, Jat, 55* female, illiterate, wife 
of above. 

3 Aror Chand, Jat, 83, male, 5th grade, 30 
bighas and tractor. ; 

4 Shanti Devi, Jat, 70, female, illiterate, wife 
of above. 

5 Rajesh Kumar, Jat, 54, male illiterate, 16 
bighas. 

6 Kamal Chand, Jat, 65, male, illiterate, 12 


bighas. 

7 Arun Chand, Jat, 65, male, illiterate, 16 
bighas. 

8 Seema Devi, Jat, 60, female, illiterate, wife 
of above. 

9 Ram Singh, Jat, 65, male, literate, 16 bighas. 


10 Sushma Devi, Jat, 60, female, illiterate, wife - 


of above. 

11 Ashok Diwan, Jat, 90, male, illiterate, 16 
bighas and tractor. 

12 Narain Das, Jat, 70, male, illiterate, 16 


bighas. ee 

13 Katora Devi, Jat, 60, female, illiterate, wife 
of above. 

14 Sona Devi, Jat, 60, female, illiterate, 10 
bighas. 

15 Govind Das, Jat, 35, male illiterate, son of 
above. 

16 Har Lal Ram, Ahir, 65, male, illiterate, 32 
bighas and tractor 

17 Ved Prakash, Ahir, 40 male, illiterate, son 
of a 

18 Darshal Lai, Ahir, 80, male, 6th grade (ex- 
military) 8 bighas. To 

19 Pyare Lal Chamar, 80, male, illiterate. 

20 Sukh Ram, Chamar, 73, male, illiterate. 
21 Rahim Khan, Meo, 50, male, tOth grade 
(teacher), 15 bighas. 

22 Sharifa, Meo, 65, female, illiterate, 2 bighas. 


* Most villagers do not know their exact age. 
Fither they gave an approximate one or else 
asked us to assign it. Hence the 
preponderance of rounded-off ages. 

Notes 
Ci paper was originally presented at the Con- 
erence of the Research Committee on Punjab 
held in conjunction with the Sixteenth Annual 

Wisconsin Conference on South Asia, Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin-Madison, November 5-6, 

1987. The village and villagers are given 

pseudonyms to honour the privacy of those 

who shared the intimacy of their lives with us. 

We lived in Shankpur from October 1986 

through May 1987. The study was supported 

by a Smithsonian Institution Senior Foreign 

Currency Award to the author as well as by the 

inestimable help of the American Institute of 

Indian Studies, New Delhi and numerous others 

in India. Special thanks goes to Myra Lee for 

her help and patience in transcribing the notes]. 


1 The term Jat is recognised as the name of 
a caste or (race) in central Punjab. It is also 
freely used to include all whose profession 
is agriculture and to distinguish the in- 
digenous tribes of Punjab from the invaders 
(Syads, Pathans, Koreshis, etc):The word is 
used as a common noun as well to signify 
a cultivator, It may include lower castes 
who have taken to agriculture as well as 
those of pretended or undoubted Rajput 
ongin. Jats themselves know each other by 
their clans [Gazetteer of the Multan 
District, 1901-1902:133-134]. 

2 Fieldwork in this village provided a good 
contrast with previous experiences in eastern 
UP (Banaras Distnct) where inequalities of 
material and social status continue to be 
stark (see Sharma 1984, 1985). 

3 General background information on 
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Multan was obtained from the sources listed 
in the bibliography. 

4 Canal irrigation in Multan began after the 
British assumed rule there in 1849. Three 
canal colonies began to settlers who were 
made to emigrate there from crowded areas 
of central Punjab and some northwest 
districts (Multan 1968: 55-57). 

5 Of course, there are always exceptions. Sona 
Devi recounted how her widowed sas had 
to work for wages in order to save enough 
to provide dowries for her daughters. 

6 The educational level in pre-Partition 
Multan was extremely low. Eight per cent 
of the males and three per cent of females 
were literate. 

7 The Arya Samajis declared Sikhs to be a 
part of the Hindu fold in their enthusiasm 
to stem the tide of conversions. The Sikhs 
ee ically responded: Hum Hindu nahin 

ain 

8 As Iate as August, 1947, the Patrition Coun- 
cil passed a resolution to arrest a further 
exodus and to encourage people to return 
to their homes [Rai 1986:103]. 

9 Many Muslims were landless in Multan and 

often were tenants of large or smaller-sized 

Hindu landholders. 

The leather bag is still used for irrigation 

purposes in eastern UP and Bihar (called 

mot there). 

1! One of the main reasons all Ahirs (save for 
one family) and a group of related Meo 
households left their homes in the village 
and moved to a dhani near their fields was 
in order to avoid drinking water from the 
same wells as Chamars. They also began to 
feel insecure and perceive a threat to the 
continuation of their own hife-styles after 
the coming of the Punjabis. 

12 Two women and one young girl of 
Shankpur were also forced to plough their 
fields when there was no “adult” male in 
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the house (due to death or imprisonment). 

13 Over and over, women—as well as men— 
say: Peth bharne ke liye sab kuch karna hai 
(“everything must be done to fill the 
stomach”), 
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DISCUSSION 





Understanding Feminist Historiography 


ASHA JAYANT and Indira Rothermund 
(EPW, July 29, 1989) claim that Indian 
feminists are stereotypical in their habit of trac- 
ing ideologies and practices of patriarchy to 
Brahminical texts. They further hold that, more 
often than not, feminists and social scientists 
display very little knowledge of the original 
texts. It is also the opinion of these two writers 
that essential Indian institutions such as the 
patriarchal joint family cannot be understood 
or defined on the basis of theories derived from 
‘western’ experience, 

This nostalgia for origins, this insistence on 
deferring meaning to a past that is, itself being 
constantly reconstituted may be of interest to 
Indologists, orientalists and other such 
hermenutical enthusiasts But for the sensitive 
historian, the past lives in its changing forms, 
in the modes through which ıt is appropriated, 
time and again, by hegemonic and subaltern 
interests. And it is, thus, Meera Kosambi derives 
her understanding of patriarchy (EPW, 
October 29, 1988); she attributes to it a notional 
existence in the ancient texts but it is abundantly 
clear, given the context of her article, that the 
theoretical framework she employs is to be 
understood only in the context of her particular 
object of inquiry, upper caste Hindu society in 
nineteenth century Maharashtra. 

Asha Jayant and Indira Rothermund ad- 
vance a historiography that seeks out a pro- 
gressive past to claim legitimacy for a pro- 
gressive future that would inherit this past and, 
meanwhile, refuse any productive confrontation 
with the existential present. They do not want 
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to take cognisance of the fact that the patri- 
archal joint family, as it has come down to us, 
has survived whatever laudable egalitanan 
elements it might have possessed to emerge as 
a male centred structure that at best responds 
to female emotion as constituted by it. To insist 
on seeking faultless ‘origins’ is, in this instance, 
to beat a retreat from the challenges of the 
present. 

This historiography is, further, premised on 
the essential difference which the authors claim 
exists between Indian institution and social 
structures and western ones; therefore, the argu- 
ment goes, ‘western’ notions cannot constitute 
a basis for understanding Indian reality. Hence, 
the women question in India cannot be seen 
as one that involves women’s right to equality, 
justice, etc, since ‘rights’ imply the existence of 
external domination, and dominatien of the 
kind ferninists presume to exist within patri- 
archy is a western category that does not explain 
Indian reality. Besides the Indian structures 
presume mutuality and co-operation and 
domination is present as a form of self con- 
trol exercised to create and regulate harmony 
within the social formation. 

It is obvious that the authors are intent on 
re-inventing both the orient and the occident 
in a sort of reverse gesture. The economic 
imperative which the authors deem as defining 
‘western’ society and its will to domination does 
not suffice to explain the complex, integrated - 
cosmology of medieval Europe. Nor does it 
explain various practices of self constitution 
and self control that have existed alongside 
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practices of artha in the so-called ‘west’: from 
the ‘paidiea’ of the Greeks to the spiritual ex- 
ercises of Ignatius de Loyola. Likewise the 
authors fail to note that ideologies of self con- 
trol and mutuality helped chiefly in the con- 
stitution of a male selfhood in India. The 
female self, no doubt, participated in the crea- 
tion of harmony through self control, but it en- 
joyed, at best a deferential and secondary exis- 
tence, as a sort of shadow self. (The authors 
ought to scan through the pages of the tenth 
anniversary special issue of Manushi, on female 
bhaktha poets: they will be able to read of the 
heroic attempts of women bhakthas to con- 
stitute their identity, something that was pos- 
sible only after they had ruptured the limits that 
circumscribed their lives within the joint 
family.) The unity of prakrithi and purusha 
may conceptually be a unique Indian pheno- 
mena, but merely stating this defiantly will not 
serve to explain the unequal terms on which this 
integration of purusha and prokrithi took place 
in everyday life. 

Thus, what we have here is a denial of 
material practices of power whose details and 
forms may be different but which are, never- 
theless, present everywhere with respect to 
women. Any refusal to confront these practices 
and advancing arguments on the basis of 
cultural essentialism is to deny that western 
institutions intervened and reconstituted not 
merely Indian reality but modes of Indian 
understanding as well. It amounts to, in effect, 
situating oneself outside history. 

What might have been experienced as rela- 
tions of mutuality once are now seen as rela- 
tions of power by feminists and hence they take 
issue with the joint family. Besides we have also 
learnt that relati6ns of mutuality may well be 
unequal relations. The point about mutuality 
is tacit-acceptance. Such an acceptance is refus- 
ed when the relationship is experienced and felt 
to be unequal and humiliating. One has only 
to bring to mind Draupadi’s unanswerable and 
pertinent question in the Mahabharath: What 
right does Yudishtar have to pledge me in his 
game of dice? Draupadi lashes out when she 
sees the entire patriarchal edifice crumbling; 
when she witnesses its regression to a state of 
near anarchy, as it disintegrates, unable to fulfil 
even the limited terms of its commitment to 
women. Tradition, custom and practice sought 
to uphod female honour and chastity in return 
that she remained invisible and yielding. But 
when such a system of practices and norms fails 
to live up to its obligations, when it comes 
under increasing pressure from individual acts 
of desire and transgression, every one of its 
defining principles, its codes of conduct and 
its very values reveal themselves to be arbitrary, 
capricious and wanton. In such a context 
mutuality and reciprocity are experienced as 
relationships of power and expedience and to 
ensure her/his identity the individual falls back 
on her/his sovereign self and its ‘rights’. Hence, 
Draupadi’s question. 

Our relationship to our pasts cannot be a 
simple one of either identification or negation. 
Nor can this relationship be negotiated through 
hermenutical detours. The past cannot be 
appropriated as the occident’s ‘other’ or as 
something that is always already unique and 
essential. Our relationship to our pasts is, 
ultimately, a lived one and it is this experience 
of time and history that renders our historical 
inquiries relevant and necessary. Feminist 
historiography is premised on this under- 
standing. It cannot deny the experience of 
oppression and suffering we, as women, live 
through. It cannot afford to institute a search 
for its golden moment in history, in a past that 
has been used, time and again, against women. 
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CAPR a a 08 SO, EOE CE) 
FORM IV A 
(See rule 4A(1)) 


NOTICE 


It is hereby notified for the information of the public that VOLTAS INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED proposes to make an application to Central Government in the Department 
of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under sub-section (4) of Section 23 of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, for approval to the takeover of the whole 
or part of PREMIUM GRANITES LIMITED 


Brief particulars of the proposal are as under — 


(1) Name and address of the VOLTAS INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 
applicant 28-32, Nyayamurti GN Vaidya Marg 
Bombay-400 093 
(u) Name and address of the PREMIUM GRANITES LIMITED 
undertaking proposed to be 503, Anna Sala: 
taken over and the manner Madras 600 018 


It is proposed to invest tn 11,00,000 
Equity Shares of Rs 10 each ag- 
Gregating RS 1,10,00,000/ of Premium 
Granites Limited. 


(iii) Management structure of the it is a Board managed Company 
applicant 
(tv) Capital Structure of As on 30th July, 1990 
Authorised Subscribed & 
Rs. Paid-up 
Rs. 
(a) the applicant 150 Lakhs 100 Lakhs 
(b) the undertaking proposed to 
be taken over 1000 Lakhs 38 10 Lakhs 
(v) Line(s) of business of the VOLTAS INTERNATIONAL LIMITED is a 
undertaking which will or iS registered Export House Besides ex- 
likely to emerge as a result of porting a wide range of products and 
the proposed takeover commodities also undertakes turnkey 


projects and renders management 
and technical services directly as well 
as through joint ventures 


PREMIUM GRANITES LIMITED has been 
recently incorporated with the main 
object of engaging in the business of 
quarrying, cutting, dressing, polishing 
e and export of granite tiles, slabs, 
monuments/slabs with art work etc. 


(vi) Consideration for the takeover Purchase of 11,00,000 equity shares of 
Rs. 10 each aggregating Rs 1,10,00,0U0 
by Voltas International Limited 


(vil) Scheme of finance indicating - The proposed investment of Rs 110 
the source(s) of finance for the lakhs by Voltas International Limited 
proposed takeover will be financed out of the funds in- 


ternally generated by the Company. 


Any person interested in the matter may make a representation to Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Company Affairs, Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, Dr Rajendra Prasad 
Road, New Delhi, within 14 days from the date of publication of this notice intimating 
his views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


Sd/- 
Sa K J ZACHARIAH 
Dated this 31st day of July 1990 7 - *SECRETARY 
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